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PUBLISHERS'  ADDRESS. 


When  the  veil  of  mortality  descends  upon  splendid  genius,  diat  has  been  long  de- 
voted to  the  instruction  and  best  mterests  of  mankind,  the  noblest  monument  that 
can  be  erected  to  commemorate  its  worth  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness,  is  the  col- 
lection of  those  productions  which,  when  separately  published,  delightec^and  edified 
the  world. 

No  writer  of  the  past  or  present  age  has  equalled  Hannah  Mors  in  the  appli- 
cation of  great  talents  to  the  improvement  of  society,  through  all  its  distinctions, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  station  in  life.  Her  woiks  have,  indeed,  in 
a  very  atjolung  manner,  and  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  given  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant feature  to  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  she  adorned.  They  have  dif- 
fused vital  religion,  in  faith  and  practice,  over  districts  where  its  mere  external 
form  was  before  scarcely  to  be  seen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
this  accomplished  lady,  by  the  power  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
'  compositions,  has  succeeded,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  in  rendering  piety 
fashionable  and  popular,  where  even  the  name  of  religion  was,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  treated  with  indiflference,  if  not  with  absolute  contempt. 

Afler  establishing  her  claim  to  the  highest  station  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fiune, 
Hannah  More  resolved  to  consecrate  her  talents  wholly  to  His  service  from 
whom  she  had  received  them.  This  determination  she  carried  into  effect ;  and 
inconceivably  great  and  extensive  were  the  benefits  it  produced.  When  licentious 
principles  began  to  be  promulgated  with  industrious  zeal,  and  to  threaten  the  foun- 
dations of  all  moral  and  social  order,  then  did  this  Christian  heroine,  armeh  in  the 
panoply  of  truth,  appear  foremost  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  enemies  of  righte- 
ousness. The  success  was  unexampled.  The  tracts  which,  with  uncommon 
celenty  and  admirable  judgment,  came  from  her  fertile  pen,  operated  like  a  charm, 
in  confirming  the  wavering,  and  appalling  the  evil  mind. 

The  venerable  Bbhop  Porte  us,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocess  in  1798,  having  noticed  the  exertions  made  by  different  pious  writera  to  ex- 
cite the  spirit  of  religion,  says,  ^  To  these  it  would  now  be  injustice  not  to  add  the 
name  of  another  highly  approved  author,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  ;  whose  extraordi- 
nary and  versatile  tsdents  can  equally  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cottage  and 
the  palace ;  who,  whfle  she  is  diffusing  among  the  lower  ordera  of  the  people  an 
infinity  of  little  religious  tracts,  calculated  to  reform  and  comfort  them  in  this  world, 
and  to  save  them  in  the  next,  is  at  the  same  time  applying  all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous 
and  highly  cultivated  mind  to  the  instruction,  improvement,  and  high  delight  of  the 
most  exalted  of  her  own  sex.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  her  last  work,  on  female 
education,  which  presents  to  the  reader  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  of  wholesome 
counsel,  of  sagacious  observation,  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  female 
heart,  of  high-toned  morality,  and  genuine  Christian  piety ;  and  all  this  enlivened 
with  such  brilliancy  of  wit,  such  richness  of  imagery,  such  variety  and  felicity  of 
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allusion,  such  neatness  and  elegance  of  diction,  as  are  not,  I  conceive,  easily  to  be 
found  so  combined  and  blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the  English  language. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  little  tracts,  no  less  than  two  millions  were  sold  in  the  first 
year ;  and  they  contributed,  I  am  persuaded,  very  essentially  to  counteract  the 
poison  of  those  impious  and  immoral  pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom  in  such  numbers  by  societies  of  infidels  and  disaffected  persons." 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  More's  writings,  never  sensibly  diminished,  even  by  the 
vast  increase  of  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  works  in  every  department  of  Uter- 
ature  by  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  distinguished,  has  been  revived  to 
an  extent,  perhaps,  even  greater  than  they  achieved  in  the  early  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, by  the  recent  publication  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  her  life  and  corre- 
spondence, prepared  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment  by  her  chosen  biographer  and 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Roberts ;  a  work  upon  which  the  strongest  language  of  ap- 
proving criticism  has  been  and  still  is  bestowed  by  the  highest  authorities,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  The  general  acceptation  with  which  those  volumes 
were  received,  would  have  encouraged  the  publishers  to  follow  them  with  an  edition 
of  Mrs.  More's  writings,  even  had  they  not  been  repeatedly  advised  and  urged  to 
the  undertakmg,  not  only  by  friends  and  in  private,  but  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  press  throughout  the  Union.  Had  they  not  assumed  it,  with  these  induce- 
ments, they  would  have  considered  themselves  as  in  some  measure  neglecting  a  duty, 
standing  as  they  do  in  the  light  of  caterers  for  the  literary  gratification  of  the  public, 
whose  wishes  and  opinions  they  are  bound  to  respect,  at  least,  if  not  implicitly 
to  follow. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  present  collecti(»),  which  contains  all  the  wri- 
tings of  that  eminent  lady,  in  a  convenient  as  well  as  handsome  form,  and  is  published 
at  a  very  moderate  price,  will  be  received  with  a  degree  of  favour  not  less  cordial  and 
extensive  than  that  which  was  and  still  is  accorded  to  the  memoirs.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  a  religious  periodical  of  high  character,  used  in  speaking  of  those  vol- 
umes, it  may  be  asserted  that  '*  it  will  please  the  superficial,  improve  the  intelli- 
gent, and  receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  serious  reader.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  lively  and  the  sedate,  will  derive  from  it  pleasure  and  profit." 

The  publishers  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  just  and  happy  expres- 
sions, from  another  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion.  **  But  the  view 
of  her  influence  upon  mankind  will  be  exceedingly  imperfect,  unless  we  take  into  the 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  individuals  who  have  derived  already,  and  will  here- 
after derive  from  her  writings,  the  purest  principles  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  virtue, 
lliese  can  never  be  numbered,  but  they  may  safely  be  put  down  at  millions.  Now 
if  all  these  readers  gain  but  a  single  important  suggestion,  are  incited  to  practise  a 
single  virtue,  or  to  refrain  from  a  single  vice— if  but  one  in  ten  is  made  wiser  or 
better  by  her  publications,  how  immeasurable  is  the  good  effected  by  her  mind !'' 

*'  A  soul  thus  active,  spread  out  upon  so  wide  a  range  of  objects,  impressing  its 
own  beauties  and  breathing  its  own  spirit  upon  such  myriads  of  kindred  beings, 
demonstrates  its  own  immortality,  and  proclaims  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  ex- 
hilarating truth,  that  the  united  acquisitions  of  piety,  intellect,  and  virtue,  centring 
their  operations  on  that  which  is  immortal,  possess  a  grandeur  which  renders  the  con- 
quests of  pride  and  power  insignificant  as  empty  bubbles,  and  is  more  substantially 
glorious  than  the  gorgeous  eDchantments  of  imperial  magnificence.'' 
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WflATKincK  objectioDB  may  be  urged  againut  the  literary  character  of  the  present  day,  it  inoit 
boweier  be  allowed  to  exhibit  an  evident  improvement  in  aome  material  points.  It  is  for  in. 
stance,  no  new  observation,  that  vanity  and  flattery  are  now  less  generally  ostensible  even  in  Uie 
most  indifferent  authors  than  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  the  best  The  most  self-sufficient 
writer  is  at  length  driven,  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  contented  with  thinking 
himself  the  prime  genius  of  the  age ;  but  he  seldom  ventures  to  tell  you  that  he  thinks  so.  Va- 
nity  is  compelled  to  acquire  or  to  assume  a  better  taste. 

That  spirit  of  independence  also,  which  has  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a 
stamp  on  the  public  character,  has  perhaps  helped  to  correct  the  style  of  prefaces  and  dedications. 
Literary  patronage  is  so  mucn  shorn  of  its  beam$t  that  it  can  no  longer  enlighten  bodies  which 
are  in  themselves  opake ;  so  much  abridged  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  force  into  notice  a  work 
which  b  not  able  to  recommend  itself.  The  favour  of  an  individual  no  longer  boacrts  that  buoyant 
quality  which  enables  that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed  to  sink.  The  influence 
of  an  Augustus,  or  a  Louis  Quatorze,  of  a  Maecenas,  a  Dorset,  a  Halifax,  could  not  now  pro- 
cure readers,  much  less  could  it  compel  admirers  for  the  panegyrist,  if  tlie  panegyrist  himself, 
could  command  admiration  on  no  better  ground  than  the  authority  of  the  patron.  The  once  di- 
lated preface  is  shrunk  into  plain  apology  or  simple  exposition.  The  long  and  lofly  dedication 
(generally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober  expression  of  respect  for  public  virtue,  a  concise  tri- 
bote  of  affection  to  private  friendship,  or  an  acknowledgment  for  personal  obligation.  It  is  no 
km^r  necessary  for  the  dependant  to  bo  profane  in  order  to  be  grateful.  No  more  are  all  the 
divme  attributes  snatched  from  their  rightful  possessor,  and  impiously  appropriated  by  the  needy 
writer  to  the  opulent  patron.  He  still  makes  indeed  the  eulogium  of  his  protector,  but  not  his 
apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our  days  dare  not  venture,  like  him  who  has  however  so  glo- 
riously  accomplished  his  own  prediction,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  his  own  work  is  more 
tublime  than  the  royal  heights  of  pyramids.  Nor  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  his 
duration,  does  he  openly  undertake  to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  coequal  with  tht 
rivers  and  survive  the  established  forms  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  The  most  venal  poetic  pa- 
rasite no  longer  assures  his  protector,  with  *  unhappy  Drydcn,*  that  mankind  can  no  more  sub- 
sist without  his  poetry  (the  earl  of  Middlesex's  poetry !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the 
daily  course  of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  litera- 
ture to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (putting  our  sense  and  our  religion  out  of  the 
question)  were  a  modern  po^  to  offer  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick  and  choose  his  lodging 
among  the  constellations ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  to  ask  what 
apartment  of  the  zodiack  he  would  be  pleased  to  occupy,* 

So  fiir  at  least  our  taste  is  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hope,  from  the  affinity  which 
should  subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  unadulterated  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
manly  integrity  are  improved  also  7 

Bat  It  is  time  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address,  in 
which,  in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  affisctedly  run  into  the 
opposite,  and  perhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  to  thought  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  publication  of  this  collec- 
tion,  by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it  *  Desire  of  friends,*  is  now  become  a 
proverbial  satire ;  the  poet  is  driven  from  tliat  once  creditable  refuge,  behind  which  an  unfounded 
eagerness  to  appear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself;  and  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  untenable  forts 
and  fastnesses  of  this  hist  citadel  of  afiectation.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  apply 
to  all,  and  put  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false  excuses — *  If  the  book  were  not  writ 
ten  to  be  printed,  I  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.' 

These  scattered  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  editions, 
with  little  or  no  correction,  were  in  their  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  utterly 
anreducable  to  any  companionable  form.  Several  new  pieces  are  here  added,  and  most  of  the  old 
ones  considerably  altered  and  enlarged. 

I  should  blush  to  produce  so  many  sli|rht  productions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  reason 
to  be  still  more  ashamed,  that  afler  a  period  of  so  many  years  the  progress  will  be  found  to  have 
been  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  difference  so  little  apparent 
VOL.L 
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If  I  should  presome  to  suggest  as  an  apology  for  having  still  persisted  to  pabhsh,  that  of  the 
latter  productions,  usefulness  has  been  more  invariably  the  object;  whereas  in  many  of  the 
earlier,  amusement  was  more  obviously  proposed ;  if  I  were  inclined  to  palliate  my  presumption 
by  pleading 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  I  wanderM  long ; 

it  might  be  retorted  that  the  implied  plea,  in  favour  of  the  latter  publications,  exhibits  no  sure 
p.-oofof  humility  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other.  That,  if  in  the  first  it  was  no  evidence  of 
the  modesty  of  the  writer  to  fancy  she  could  amuse,  in  the  last  it  furnishes  little  proof  of  the 
modesty  of  the  woman  to  fancy  that  she  can  instruct  Now  to  amuse,  or  to  instruct,  or  both,  is 
so  undeniably  the  intention  of  all  who  obtrude  their  works  on  the  public,  that  no  preliminary 
apology,  no  prefatory  humiliation  can  quite  do  away  the  charge  of  a  certain  consciousnes  of  talents 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  undertaking.  The  author  professes  his  inability  but  he  produces 
his  book ;  and  by  the  publication  itself  controverts  his  own  avowal  of  alleged  incapacity.  It  is 
to  little  purpose  that  the  words  are  disparaging  while  the  deed  is  assuming.  Nor  will  that  pro- 
fession of  self-abasement  be  much  regarded,  which  is  contradicted  by  an  act  that  supposes  self- 
confidence. 

If  however  there  is  too  seldom  found  in  the  writer  of  the  book,  all  the  humility  which  the  pre- 
fiu^c  announces,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead  on  humility,  which  is  at  least  comparative.  On  this 
ground  may  I  bo  permitted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  ever  feel  such  unfeigned 
diffidence  at  the  individual  appearance  of  even  the  slightest  pamphlet  (the  slendemess  of  whose 
dimensions  might  carry  some  excuse  for  the  small  proportion  of  profit  or  pleasure  it  conveyed) 
as  I  now  feel  at  sending  this,  perhaps  too  voluminous,  collection  into  the  world.  This  self-distrust 
may  naturally  bo  accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  this  publication  is  deliberately  made,  not  only 
at  a  time  of  Ufe  when  I  ought  best  to  know  my  own  faults,  and  tlje  faults  of  my  writings ;  bi^ 
is  made  also  at  such  a  distance  fVom  the  moment  in  which  the  several  pieces  were  first  struck 
out,  that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool  from  the  hurry  and  heat  of  oomposition;  the  judgment 
has  had  leisure  to  operate,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  that  operation  to  rectify  false  notions  and  to  oor 
rect  rash  conclusions.  The  critic,  even  of  his  own  works,  grows  honest,  if  not  acute  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  The  image,  which  he  had  fknciod  glowed  so  brightly  when  it  came  fresh  from 
the  furnace,  time  has  quuenched ;  the  spirits  which  he  thought  fixed  and  essential,  have  evapo- 
rated ;  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  imposed  not  only  on  his  reader,  but  on  himself,  for  originals, 
more  reading  and  more  observation  compel  him  to  restore  to  their  owners.  And  having  detected, 
from  the  perusal  of  abler  works,  either  plagiarisms  in  his  own,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  or 
coincidences  which  will  pass  for  plagiarisms ;  and  blending  with  the  new  judgment  of  the  critic, 
the  old  indignation  of  the  poet,  who  of  as  in  this  case  is  not  angry  with  those  who  have  said  our 
good  things  before  us  7  We  not  only  discover  that  what  we  thought  we  had  invented  we  have 
only  remembered ;  but  we  find  also  that  what  we  had  believed  to  he  perfect  is  full  of  defects ;  in 
that  which  we  had  conceived  to  be  pure  gold,  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revision,  as  was 
observed  above,  is  made  at  a  period  when  the  eye  is  brought  by  a  due  remoteness  into  that  just 
position  which  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  things ;  a  remoteness  which  disperses  *  the  illu- 
sions of  vision,*  scatters  the  mists  of  vanity,  reduces  objects  to  tlieir  natural  size,  restores  them 
to  their  exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the  sight,  such  as  they  arc  in  themselves,  and  such 
as  perhaps  they  have  long  appeared  to  all  except  the  author. 

That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  general  knowledge  by  one  original  idea,  or  to  the  stock  of 
virtue  by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to  hope.  But  that  I  have  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  make  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  indispensable  to  common  life,  familiar  to 
the  unlearned,  and  acceptable  to  the  youner ;  that  I  have  laboured  to  inculcate  into  both,  the  lovo 
and  practice  of  that  virtue  of  which  they  had  before  derived  the  principles  from  higher  sources, 
I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 

To  what  is  called  learning  I  have  never  had  any  pretension.  Life  and  manners  have  been  the 
objects  of  my  unwearied  observation,  and  every  kind  of  study  and  habit  has  more  or  less  recom- 
mended itself  to  my  mind,  as  it  had  more  or  less  reference  to  these  objects.  Considering  this 
world  as  a  scene  of  much  action,  and  of  little  comparative  knowledge ;  not  as  a  stage  for  exhibi- 
tion, or  a  retreat  for  speculation,  but  as  a  field  on  which  the  business  which  is  to  determine  the 
eoucems  of  eternity  is  to  be  transacted ;  as  a  place  of  low  regard  as  an  end ;  but  of  unspeakable 
importance  as  a  means ;  a  scene  of  short  experiment,  but  lasting  responsibility  ;  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  pursue  myself^,  and  to  present  to  others  (to  my  own  sex  chiefly)  those  truths,  which,  if 
obvious  and  familiar,  are  yet  practical,  and  of  general  application  :  things  which  if  of  little  show, 
are  yet  of  some  use ;  and  which,  if  their  separate  value  be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate  im- 
portance is  not  inconsiderable.  I  have  pursiwd,  not  that  which  demands  skill,  and  ensures  n«. 
nown,  but 

That  which  befiire  ns  lies  in  daily  life. 

If  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  measore  of  success,  which  has  as  much  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tion as  my  desert,  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  a  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  encourage,  in  these 
days  of  alarm,  attack,  and  agitation,  any  productions  of  which  the  tendency  is  favourable  to  good 
order  and  Christian  morals,  even  though  the  merit  of  the  execution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with 
that  of  the  principle.  In  some  instances  I  tnut  I  have  written  seasonably  when  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  welL    Severtl  pieces  perhapt  of  wiiaU  faloo  in  Ihomielves  have  helped  to  supply  in 
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lome  inferior  degree  the  exigence  of  the  moment ;  and  have  had  the  adrantage,  not  of  auperied 
ing  the  neceMity,  or  the  appearance,  of  abler  writings,  but  of  exciting  abler  writers ;  who,  seeing 
how  little  I  had  been  able  to  say  on  topics  upon  which  much  might  be  said,  have  more  than  sup- 
plied ray  deficiencies  by  filling  up  what  I  haid  only  superficially  sKetched  out  On  that  which  had 
only  a  temporary  use,  I  do  not  aspire  to  build  a  lasting  reputation. 

In  the  progress  of  ajres,  and  after  the  gradual  accumulation  of  literary  productions,  the  humai 
mind — I  spcwk  not  of  the  scholar,  or  the  philosopher,  but  of  the  multitude — the  human  mind 
Athenian  in  this  one  propensity,  the  detire  to  hear  and  to  tell  some  new  things  will  reject,  or  over 
look,  or  grow  weary  even  of  the  standard  works  of  the  most  established  authors;  while  it  wiS: 
peruse  with  interest  the  current  volume  or  popular  pamphlet  of  the  day.  This  hunger  after  no- 
velty, by  the  way,  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  importance  placed  by  Providence  in  the 
hands  of  every  writer ;  and  should  strike  him  forcibly  with  the  duty  of  turning  this  shaip  appe* 
tite  to  good  account,  by  appeasing  it  with  sound  and  wholesome  aliment  It  is  not  perhaps 
that  the  work  in  actual  cireulation  is  comparable  to  many  works  which  are  neglected ;  but  it  is 
neie.  And  let  the  fortunate  author  militant,  of  moderate  abilities,  who  is  banquetting  on  hie 
transient,  and  perhaps  accidental  popularity,  use  that  popularity  wisely ;  and,  bearing  m  mine 
that  he  himself  most  expect  to  be  neglected  in  his  turn,  let  him  thankfully  seize  his  little  season  of 
fiigitive  renown ;  let  him  devote  his  ephemeral  importance,  conscientiouRly  to  throw  into  the  com 
moo  stock  his  quota  of  harmless  pleasure  or  of  moral  profit  I^et  him  unaftectcdiy  rate  his  humble. 
but'not  unnscful  labours,  at  their  just  price,  nor  despondingly  conclude  tliat  ho  has  written  al- 
together  in  vain,  though  he  do  not  see  a  public  revolution  of  manners  succeed,  as  he  had  perhaps 
too  fondly  flattered  himself,  to  the  publication  of  his  book.  Let  him  not  despair,  if,  though  ho 
have  had  many  readers,  he  has  had  but  fow  converts.  Nor  let  him  on  the  other  hand  be  elated 
by  a  celebrity  which  he  may  owe  more  to  his  novelty  than  to  his  genius,  more  to  a  happy  combi. 
nation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  to  his  own  skill  or  care ; — and  most  of  aU,  to  his 
having  diligently  observed,  that 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflairs  of  men ; 

and  to  his  having,  acoordingly,  launched  his  bark  at  the  favourable  flow. 

llie  well  intentioned  and  well  principled  author,  who  has  uniformly  thrown  all  his  weight, 
though  that  weight  be  but  small,  into  the  right  scale,  may  have  contributed  his  fair  proportion 
to  that  great  work  of  reformation,  which  will,  I  trust,  unless  a  total  subversion  of  manners  should 
take  place,  be  always  carrying  on  in  the  world ;  but  which  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  wisdom 
of  ages  will  find  it  hard  to  accomplish.  Such  an  author  may  have  been  in  his  season  and  degrc<<, 
the  accepted  agent  of  that  Providence  who  works  by  many  and  different  instruments,  by  varices 
and  successire  means ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  mechanic,  it  is  not  by 
a  few  ponderous  strokes  that  great  operations  arc  oflbctcd,  but  by  a  patient  and  incessant  follow, 
ing  up  of  the  blow — by  reiterated  and  unwearied  returns  to  the  same  object ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  division  of  labour,  many  hands  of  moderate  strength  and  ability  may,  by  co-operation, 
do  that  which  a  very  powerful  individual  might  have  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
hw  authors  to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  good,  but  almost  every  one  may  contribute  some^ 
thing.  No  book  perhaps  is  perfectly  neutral ;  nor  are  the  effects  of  any  altogether  indifferent 
t  From  all  our  reading  there  will  be  a  bias  on  the  actings  of  tiio  mind,  though  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  inclination,  according  to  the  degree  of  impression  made,  hv  the  nature  of  the  sub. 
ject,  the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  And  though,  as  was  above  oh- 
served,  the  whole  may  produce  no  general  effect,  proportionate  to  the  hopes  of  the  author ;  yet 
some  truth  may  be  picked  out  from  amonc;  many  tliat  are  neglected ;  some  single  sentiment  may  be 
seized  on  for  present  use ;  some  detached  principle  may  bo  treasured  up  for  future  practice. 

If  in  the  records  of  classic  story  we  are  told,  that  *  the^nost  superb  and  lasting  monument  that 
was  ever  consecrated  to  beauty,  was  that  to  which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute  ;*  then  among  the 
accumulated  production  of  successive  volumes,  those  which  though  they  convey  no  new  informa- 
tion, yet  illustrate  on  the  whole  some  old  truth ;  those  which  though  they  add  nothing  to  the  stores 
of  genius  or  of  science,  yet  if  they  help  to  establish  and  enforce  a  single  principle  of  virtue,  they 
may  be  accepted  as  an  additional  mite  cast  by  the  willing  hand  of  affectionate  indigence  into  the 
treasury  of  Christian  morals. 

The  great  father  of  Roman  eloquence  has  asserted,  that  though  every  man  should  propose  tk 
himself  the  highest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  excellence ;  yet  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  the  second 
or  the  third.  Indeed  uie  utility  of  some  books  to  some  persons  would  be  defeated  by  their  very 
superiority.  The  writer  may  be  above  the  reach  of  his  reader;  he  may  be  too  loft^  to  be  pursu- 
ed ;  he  may  be  too  profound  to  be  fathomed ;  he  may  be  too  abstruse  to  be  investigated ;  for  to 
produce  delight  there  must  be  intelligence ;  there  must  be  something  of  concert  and  congruity. 
There  must  be  not  merely  that  intelligibility  which  arises  fVom  the  perspicuousness  of  the  au- 
thor :  but  that  also  which  depends  on  the  capacity  and  perception  of  the  reader.  Between  him 
who  writes  and  him  who  reads,  there  must  be  a  kind  of  coalition  of  interests,  something  of  a 
partnership  (however  unequal  the  capital)  in  mental  property ;  a  sort  of  joint  stock  of  tastes  and 
ideas.  Tlie  student  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  same  intellectual  commerce  with  him  whom 
he  studies ;  for  large  bills  are  only  negotiable  among  the  mutually  opulent 

There  are  perhaps  other  reasons  why  popularity  is  no  infallible  test  of  excellence.  Many  readers 
lyen  of  good  fkcuUies  if  those  faculties  have  been  kept  inert  by  a  disuse  of  ezfiiUoiii^  te\  qIvsgltmiA 
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■ympathy  with  wntcni  ofa  middle  class;  and  find  more  repose  in  a  mediocrity  which  lulls  and  amusea 
the  mind,  than  with  a  lufliness  and  extent  which  exalts  and  expands  it.  To  enjoy  works  of  su- 
perlative ability,  as  was  before  suggested,  the  reader  must  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  at  the 
■ame  spring  from  which  tlio  writer  draws ;  he  must  be  at  the  expense  of  furnishing  part  of  his 
own  entertainment,  by  bringing  with  him  a  share  of  the  science  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
author  writes. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which,  while  my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the  fa. 
fourable  reception  of  my  various  attempts,  have  helped  to  correct  that  vanity  which  is  so  easily 
kindled  where  merit  and  success  are  evidently  disproportionate. 

For  fair  criticism  I  have  ever  been  truly  thankful  For  candid  correction,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  my  regard,  by  adopting  it 
Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  which 
I  have  neglected  to  profit*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation.  To  the  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  good  I  have  been  perhaps  but  two  sensible.  But  I  check  myself  in  tlie  indul- 
gence of  the  dangerous  pleasure,  bv  recollecting  that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  to  all,  to  me  it 
IB  very  fast  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of  whatever  autlionty  in  itself,  and  however 
favourable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thing,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  crowned  with  the  acquittal  of 
that  Judge  v^hose  favour  is  eternal  life.  Every  emotion  of  vanity  dies  away,  every  swelling  of 
ambition  subsides  before  the  consideration  of  this  solemn  responsibility.  And  though  I  have 
just  avowed  my  deference  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public  censors ;  yet  my  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  botb  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that  not  the 
writings  but  the  writsr  will  very  soon  be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  far  other 
grounds  than  those  on  which  the  decisions  of  literary  statutes  are  framed :  a  tribunal,  at  which  the 
sentence  passed  will  depend  on  far  other  causes  than  the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of 
composition ;  than  the  violation  of  any  precepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  critic  legisU- 
tion.  •  . 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable  wri- 
tings, I  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  date,  at  least,  vanity,  has  not  been  the  govern- 
ing principle.  And  if  in  sending  abroad  the  present  collection,  some  sparks  of  this  inextinguish- 
abM  fire  should  struggle  to  break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  quenched  by  the  reflection,  that  of  those 
persons  whose  kindness  stimulated,  and  whose  partiality  rewarded,  my  early  cflTorts ;  of  those 
who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  pages  with  most  pleasure,  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  are  closed, 
to  open  no  more  in  this  world.  Even  while  the  pen  b  in  my  hand  framing  this  remark,  more 
than  one  aflecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs.  May  this  reflection,  at  once  painful  and 
salutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  tlie  insolence  of  success,  or  to  countervail  the  mortification  ot 
defeat!  May  it  serve  to  purify  the  motives  of  action,  while  it  inspires  resignation  to  its  event ! 
And  may  it  affect  both  without  diminishing  the  energies  of  duty — without  abating  the  activiif 
of  labour. 

Bath,  1801. 

•  If  it  be  objected  that  thii  hai  not  bcon  the  case  with  respect  to  one  single  pasusge  which  has  excited  some 
eontroveriy,  it  has  arisen  not  from  any  want  of  openness  to  conviction  in  me,  but  fron  my  oonocivinc  nurselfts 
hats  been  misunderstood  and,  for  that  reason  only,  misrepreseated. 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW: 


A  TALE. 


A  NOBLE  earl ! — the  name  I  spare. 
From  reverence  to  the  livioff  heir— 
Lov*d  pleasure ;  bat  to  speak  the  truth. 
Not  much  refinement  grrac*d  the  youth. 
The  path  of  pleasure  which  A<  trod 
Was  somewhat  new,  and  rather  odd ; 
For,  that  he  haunted  park  or  play. 
His  house's  archives  do  not  sar ; 
Or  that  more  modish  joys  he  ielt, 
And  would  in  opera  transports  meh ; 
Or  that  he  spent  his  morning's  prime 
In  Bond-street  bliss  till  dinner-time : 
No  treasurM  anecdotes  record 
Such  pastimes  pleas'd  the  youthiul  lord. 

One  single  taste  historians  mention, 
A  fiu:t  unmingled  with  invention ; 
It  was  a  taste  you*ll  think,  I  fear, 
Somewhat  peculiar  for  a  peer. 
Though  the  rude  democratic  pen 
Pretends  that  peers  are  only  men* 
Whatever  town  or  country  fair 
Was  advertised,  my  k>rd  was  there.     . 
"Twas  not  to  purchase  or  to  sell — 
Why  went  he  then  7  The  Muse  shall  telL 
At  &irs  he  never  fail'd  to  find 
The  joy  congenial  to  his  mind. 
This  dear  diversion  would  you  know  ? 
What  was  it  7  Hwas  a  puppiet-show ! 
Transported  with  the  mimic  art. 
The  wit  of  Punch  enthralled  his  heart, 
He  went,  each  evening,  just  at  six. 
When  Punch  exhibited  his  tricks ; 
And,  not  contented  every  night 
To  view  this  object  of  delight, 
He  gravely  made  the  matter  known 
He  must  and  would  have  Punch  his  own ; 
For  if,  exclaims  the  noble  lord, 
Such  joys  these  irwMvtvi  views  afford 
If  I  receive  such  keen  delight 
From  a  short  visit  every  night, 
lis  fair  to  calculate  what  pleasure 
Will  spring  from  owtdng  such  a  treasure. 
I  need  not  for  amusement  roam, 
I  shall  have  always  Punch  at  home. 
He  rav*d  with  this  new  fancy  bi^ 
Of  Punch's  sense  and  Punch's  wit 
Not  more  Narcissus  long'd  to  embrace 
Tlie  watery  mirror's  shaidowy  face ; 
Not  more  Pjrgmalion  lone'd  to  claim 
Th'  unconscious  object  of  his  flkme ; 
Than  long'd  the  enamour'd  legislator 
To  purchase  this  delightful  creature. 
Each  niffht  he  regularly  sought  him. 
Nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had  bought  him. 

Soon  he  accomplishes  the  measure, 
And  pays  profusely  for  the  treasure : 
He  bids  them  pack  the  precious  thing 
So  careful  not  to  break  a  spring ; 
So  anxious  not  to  bruise  a  feature. 
His  own  new  coach  must  fetch  the  creature ! 
He  safely  brought  the  idol  home. 
And  lodg'd  beneath  his  splendid  dome, 
All  obstacles  at  length  surmounted. 
My  lord  on  perfect  pleasure  counted* 
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If  you  have  feelings,  guess  you  may 
How  glad  he  passed  the  live  long  day. 
His  esting  room  he  makes  the  station 
Of  his  new  favourite's  habitation. 
*  Convivial  Punch !'  he  cried,  •  to-day, 
Thy  genius  shall  have  full  display ! 
How  shall  I  lauffh  to  hear  thy  wit 
At  supper  nightly  as  I  sit ! 
And  how  delightful  as  I  dine. 
To  hear  some  sallies.  Punch,  of  thine!' 

Next  day,  at  table,  as  he  sat, 
Impatienf  to  begin  the  chat. 
Punch  was  produced ;  but  Punch,  I  trow, 
Divested  of  his  puppet-show, 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thin^  of  wires, 
Whoee  sameness  disappoints  and  tires. 
Deprived  of  all  eccentric  aid. 
The  empty  idol  was  betray 'd. 
No  artful  hand  to  pull  the  springs, 
And  Punch  no  longer  squeaks  or  sings. 
Ah  me  !  what  horror  seiz'd  my  lord, 
'Twas  paint,  'twas  show,  'twas  pasted-boar*! ! 
He  marvell'd  why  the  pleasant  thing 
Which  could  such  crowds  together  bring ; 
Which  charm'd  him  when  the  show  was  ful/ . 
At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 
He  ne'er  suspected  'twas  the  scenery. 
He  never  dreamt  'twas  the  n^achinery ; 
The  lights,  the  noise,  the  tricks,  the  distance. 
Gave  me  dumb  idol  this  assistance. 
Preposterous  peer  !  far  better  go 
To  thy  congenial  puppet-show ; 
Than  buy,  divested  of^its  jg^lare. 
The  empty  thing  which  charm'd  thee  there. 
Be  still  content  abroad  to  roam, 
For  Punch  exhibits  not  at  home. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  I  sing 
To  modern  matches  home  I  brhig 
Ye  youths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 
To  every  crowded  puppet-show ; 
If,  from  these  scenes,  you  choose  for  life 
A  dancing,  singing,  dressing  wife ; 
O  marvel  not  at  home  to  find 
An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind ; 
Stript  of  her  scenery  and  garnish, 
A  thing  of  paint,  and  paste,  and  varnish. 

Ye  candidates  for  earth's  best  prize, 
Domestic  life's  sweet  charities ! 
If  long  you've  stray 'd  fVom  Reason's  way, 
Enslav'd  by  fkshion's  wizard  sway ; 
If  by  her  witcheries  still  betray'd. 
You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid ; 
SfUitch^d^  not  selected,  as  you  go, 
The  heroine  of  the  puppet-show; 
In  every  outward  grace  refin'd, 
And  destitute  of  nought  but  mind ; 
If  skill'd  in  ev'ry  polish'd  art. 
She  wants  simplicity  of  heart ; 
On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend, 
Without  the  means  you  seek  the  end 
You  seek,  o'erturning  nature's  laws, 
A  consequence  without  a  cause ; 
A  downward  pyramid  you  place. 
The  point  inverted  fixr  the  btM. 
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filune  your  own  work,  not  fate ;  nor  rail 
If  bliss  so  ill  sccurM  should  faiL 
*Tifl  after  fancied  good  to  roam, 
Tis  brin^npr  Punch  to  liv^at  home. 

And  you,  bright  nymphs !  who  bless  oar  eyes, 
With  ail  that  art,  that  taste  supplies ; 
Learn  that  accomplishments,  at  best, 
Are  but  the  garnish  of  lifers  feast ; 
And  tho*  your  transient  ffuests  may  praise 
Your  showy  board  on  gala  days : 
Yet,  while  you  treat  each  frippery  sinner 
With  mere  deserts,  and  call  'em  dinner, 
Your  lord  who  Uvea  at  home,  still  feels 
The  want  of  more  substantial  meals ; 
Of  sense  and  worth,  which  every  hour 
Enlarge  Affection's  growing  power ; 
Of  worth,  not  emulous  to  praise, 
Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days. 

O !  in  the  highest,  happiest  lot, 
By  woman  be  it  ne'er  forgot, 
lliat  human  life's  no  Isthmian  game, 
Where  sports  and  shows  must  purchase  fame. 
Tho'  at  the  puppet-show  he  shone, 
Punch  was  poor  company  alone. 
Life  is  no  round  of  jocund  hours. 
Of  garlands  gay,  and  festive  bowers ; 
Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing. 
Its  serious  business  life  will  bring. 
Tho'  bright  the  suns  which  now  appear 
To  gild  your  cloudless  atmosphere. 
Oft,  unawares,  some  direful  storm, 
Serenest  skies  may  soon  deform ; 
In  dim  Affliotion's  dreary  hour 
The  flash  of  mirth  must  lose  its  power; 
Whilst  faith  a  constant  light  supplies, 
And  virtue  cheers  the  darkest  skies. 

To  bless  the  matrimonial  hours  , 
Must  three  joint  leaders  club  their  powers, 
GuoD-NATuaE,  PiETT,  and  Sense, 
Must  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 


As  the  soft  power»of  oil  assuage 
Of  ocean's  waves  the  furious  rage ; 
Lull  to  repose  the  boiling  tide, 
And  the  rough  billows  bid  subside ; 
Till  every  angry  motion  sleep. 
And  softest  tremblings  hush  the  deep : 
Good-nature  I  thus  thy  charms  controul 
The  tumults  of  the  troubled  soul : 
By  labour  worn,  by  care  opprest. 
On  theo  the  wearied  head  shall  rest ; 
From  business  and  distraction  free. 
Delighted,  shall  return  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  aching  heart  shall  cling. 
And  find  that  peace  it  docs  not  bring. 

And  while  the  light  and  empty  fair, 
Form'd  for  the  ball-room's  dazzling  ^\an 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid. 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every  puppet-show  the  life. 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tasteless  wife ; — 
The  mind  with  sense  and  knowledge  sior*d 
Can  counsel,  or  can  soothe  its  I  )rd ; 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  feel. 
And  share  the  pains  it  cannct  heal. 

But,  Piety  I  without  thy  aid, 
Ixive's  fairest  prospects  soon  roast  fade. 
Blest  architect !  rear'd  by  thy  hands, 
Connubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho'  Genius,  raise  the  pile, 
Thd*  Taste  assist,  tho'  Talents  smile, 
Tho*  Fashion,  while  her  wreaths  she  twint. 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join  ; 
Still  the  frail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  tottering  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  case. 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base. 
Unless,  blcss'd  Piety !  thou  join 
Thy  keystone  to  ensure  the  shrine ; 
Unless,  to  guard  against  surprises. 
On  thy  broad  arch  the  temple  rises. 


THE  BAS  BLEU;  OR,  CONVERSATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  VESEY 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  fblbwing  trifle  owes  it  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction  who 
gave  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Ban-Ueu  to  a  small  party  of  friends,  who  had  been  often  called, 
by  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Blue  StocHngn.  These  little  societies  have  been  sometimes  misrepre. 
■ented.  They  were  composed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general  for  their  rank,  talents,  or  re. 
•pectable  character,  who  met  frequently  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  at  a  few  other  houses,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conversation,  and  were  different  in  no  respect  from  other  parties,  but  that  the  company 
did  not  play  at  cards. 

May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  grateftil  testimony  (which  will  not  be  suspected  of 
flattery,  now  thi|t  most  of  the  persons  named  in  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  grave)  to  thi 
many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  company ;  in  which  learn 
ing  was  as  little  disfigured  by  pedantry,  good  taste  as  Uttle  tinctured  by  affectation,  and  general 
conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with  which  it 
is  too  commonly  tainted,  as  has  perhaps  been  known  in  any  society. 


VcsKT !  of  verse  the  judge  and  friend ! 
Awhile  my  idle  strain  attend : 
Not  with  tho  days  of  early  Greece, 
T  mean  to  ope  my  slender  piece ; 
The  rare  Symposium  to  proclaim 


Which  orown'd  th'  Athenian's  social  name ; 
Or  how  Abpasia's  parties  shone. 
The  first  Baa-bleu  at  Athens  known ; 
Where  Socrates  unbending  sat. 
With  Alcuudes  in  chat ; 
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And  Periclis  vouchsafed  to  mix 

Taste,  wit,  and  mirth,  with  politfos. 

Nor  need  I  stop  my  talc  to  show, 

At  least  to  readers  such  as  you, 

How  all  that  Rome  esteemM  polite, 

Supp*d  with  LvcuLLUs  every  ni^ht; 

LucDLLUs,  who,  from  Pontus  come. 

Brought  conquests,  and  brought  cherries  home. 

Name  but  the  suppers  in  th*  ApoUo, 

What  classics  images  will  follow ! 

How  wit  flew  round,  while  each  might  take 

Conchylia  from  the  Lucrine  lake ; 

And  Attic  salt ;  and  Garum  sauce. 

And  lettuce  from  the  isle  of  Coe ; 

The  first  and  last  from  Greece  transplanted, 

Us'd  here — because  tj^e  rhyme  I  wanted : 

How  pheasaiit*s  headA,  with  cost  collected, 

And  phennicopters  stood  neglected. 

To  laugh  at  SciPio's  lucky  hit, 

PoMPET^s  bon.mot,  or  Caesar's  wit! 

Intemperance,  list*ning  to  the  tale, 

Forffot  the  mullet  growing*  stale ; 

And  Admiration  balanced,  hung 

•Twixt  Peacocks'  brains,  and  Tully's  tongue. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  on  these. 

But  be  as  epic  as  I  please. 

And  plunge  at  once  in  medias  rea 

To  prove  Uie  privilege  I  plead, 

1^11  quote  from  Greek  I  cannot  read; 

Stunn'd  by  Authority,  you  yield, 

Aiid  I,  net  Reason,  keep  the  field. 

Long  was  Society  o*er-run 
By  Whist,  that  desolating  Hun ; 
Long  did  QuadriMe  despotic  sit, 
That  vandal  of  colloquial  Wit: 
And  conversation's  setting  light 
Lay  half-obscur'd  in  Gothic  night; 
At  length  the  mental  shades  decline, 
Colloquial  Wit  begins  to  shine; 
Genius  prevails,  and  Conversation 
Emerges  into  Reformation, 
The  vanquished  triple  crown  to  you, 
BoscAWEN  sage,  bright  Montagu, 
Divided,  fell ; — ^your  cares  in  haste 
Rescued  the  ravag'd  realms  of  Tc*>te ; 
And  Lyttleton's  accomplished  name, 
And  witty  Pultney  shar'd  the  fame ; 
The  men,  not  bound  by  pedant  rules, 
Nor  ladiesf  Precietues  ridicules  ; 
For  polish'd  Walpole  show'd  the  way. 
How  wits  may  be  both  learn'd  and  gay ; 
And  Carter  taught  the  female  train. 
The  deeply  wise  are  never  vain  ; 
And  she  whom  Shakspeare's  wrongs  redrest, 
ProvM  that  the  brightest  are  the  best 
This  just  deduction  still  they  drew, 
.f.  And  well  they  practis'd  what  they  knew ; 
Nor  taste,  nor  wit,  deserves  applause. 
Unless  still  true  to  critic  laws ; 
Oooi^  sense,  of  faculties  the  best, 
Inspire  and  regulate  the  rest, 

O!  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
Rambouillbt  !|  at  thy  quaint  hotel ; 

•  Seneca  isji,  that  in  his  time  the  Romans  were  ar* 
rived  at  such  a  pitch  of  luiury,  that  the  mullet  was  rec- 
koned fftale  which  did  not  die  in  the  hands  of  the  guest 

t  S<*e  Mfiier«''a  comedy. 

t  The  soeiety  at  the  hotel  de  Ramhauillet,  thonsh 
eompowd  of  the  moft  polite  and  insenious  penons  m 
F^nee.  was  much  tainted  with  affectation  and  fklse 
tssle.    Sse  rritmrt,  JHraage,  kc. 


Where  point,  and  turn,  and  equivoque 
Distorted  every  word  they  spoke ! 
All  so  intolerably  bright, 
Plain  Common  Sense  was  put  to  flight , 
Each  speaker,  so  ingenious  ever, 
'Twas  tiresome  to  be  quite  so  clever ; 
There  twisted  Wit  forgot  to  please. 
And  Mood  and  Figure  banish'd  ease ; 
No  votive  altar  smok'd  to  thee. 
Chaste  queen,  divine  Simplicity  ! 
But  forc'd  Conceit,  which  ever  fails. 
And  stiff  Antithesis  prevails  * 
Uneasy  Rivalry  destroys 
Society's  unlaboured  joys : 
Nature,  of  stilts  and  fetters  tir'd. 
Impatient  from  the  wits  retir'd, 
Long  time  the  exile,  houseless  strayM 
Till  Sevione  rcceiv'd  the  maid. 

Though  here  she  comes  to  bless  our  isle, 
Not  universal  is  her  smile. 
Muse !  snatch  the  lyre  which  Cambridge  strung 
When  ho  the  empty  ball-room  sung ; 
*Tis  tun'd  above  thy  pilch,  I  doubt. 
And  thou  no  music  would'st  draw  out ; 
Yet,  in  a  lower  note,  presume 
To  sing  the  full  dull  drawing  room.t 

Where  the  dire  circle  keeps  its  station. 
Each  common  phrase  is  an  oration ; 
And  cracking  fans,  and  whisp'ring  misses, 
Compose  their  conversation  blisses. 
The  matron  marks  the  goodly  show. 
While  the  tall  daughter  eyes  the  beau—  ' 
The  frigid  beau !  iQi !  luckless  fair, 
*Tis  not  for  you  that  studied  air ; 
Ah !  not  for  you  that  sidelonsf  glance. 
And  all  that  charming  nonchalance ; 
Ah  ;  not  for  you  the  three  long  hours 
He  worship'd  the  •  cosmetic  powers  ;' 
That  finish'd  head  which  breathes  oerfume. 
And  kills  (he  nerves  of  half  the  room  ; 
And  all  tlie  murders  meant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  languishing,  gray  eye ; 
Desist ; — less  wild  th'  attempt  would  be. 
To  warm  the  snows  of  Rhodope : 
Too  cold  to  feel,  too  proud  to  feign. 
For  him  you're  wise  and  fair  in  vain ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  you  intend, 
Self  is  his  object,  aim,^nd  end. 

Chill  shade  of  that  affected  peer. 
Who  dreaded  mirth,  come  safely  here ' 
For  here  no  vulgar  joy  effaces 
Thy  rage  for  polish,  ton,  and  graces. 
Cold  Ceremony's  leaden  hand. 
Waves  o'er  the  room  her  poppy  wand , 
Arrives  the  stranger ;  every  guest 
Conspires  to  torture  the  distrest : 
At  once  they  rise — so  have  I  seen — 
You  guess  the  similie  I  mean. 
Take  what  comparison  you  please. 
The  crowded  streets,  the  swarming  bees, 
The  pebbles  on  the  shore  that  lie. 

The  late  earl  of  Mansfield  told  the  author  that  whnr 
he  was  ainbassador  at  Paris,  he  was  assured  that  it  ha>l 
not  been  unusual  for  those  persons  of  a  purer  taste  whn 
frequented  these  assemblies,  to  come  nut  from  thoir  so 
ciety  so  weary  of  wit  and  laboured  ingenuity,  that  they 
used  to  express  the  comfort  they  felt  in  their  nmmcipa- 
tion,  by  saying,  »•  Jillona !  faUon$  des  bo  lecismrs  r 

*  These  grave  and  formal  parties  now  scarcely  exist 
having  been  swaUowad  up  ui  the  reigning  multitudi 
nous  assemblies. 
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The  stars  which  form  tho  ffalazy  ; 
These  serve  V  embellish  what  is  said, 
And  show,  besides,  that  one  has  read  ;^ 
At  once  they  rise— th*  astonish*d  guest 
fiack  in  a  corner  slinks,  distrestf 
Scared  at  the  many  bowing  round, 
And  shock'd  at  her  own  voice's  sound. 
Forgot  the  thing  she  meant  to  say, 
Her  words,  halNuttered  die  away ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  down  she  sinks. 
And  of  her  next  appointment  thinks. 
While  her  loud  neighbour  on  the  right, 
Boasts  what  she  has  to  do  to-night, 
So  \erj  much,  you*d  swear  her  pride  is 
To  match  the  labours  of  AxjCIdes  ; 
*Ti8  true,  in  hyperbolic  measure, 
She  nobly  calls  her  labours  Pleasure 
In  this  unlike  Ajxmena's  son. 
She  never  means  they  should  be  done 
Her  &ncy  of  no  limits  dreams, 
No  ne  plus  ultra  stops  her  schemes; 
Twelve !  sheM  have  scorn*d  the  paltry  round, 
No  pillars  would  have  mark*d  her  bound ; 
Calpe  and  Abtla,  in  vain 
Had  nodded  cross  th*  opposing  main ; 
A  circumnavigator  she 
On  Ton's  illimitable  sea. 
We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  varioas. 
Of  routs,  not  social,  but  flrreffariaw; 
Where  high  heroic  nnlf  fci»l 
Sustains  her  self-infliotod  triaL 
Day  lab'rera !  what  an  easy  liftb 
To  feed  ten  children  and  a  wiA! 
No — I  may  jnster  pity  spare 
To  tho  nigM  lab'rer'a  keener  care ; 
And,  pleas'd,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat, 
'  Where  Conwrsaiion  holds  her  seat 

Small  were  that  art  whicli  would  ensure 
rhe  circle's  boasted  quadrature ! 
See  Veset's*  plastic  genius  make      , 
A  circle  every  figure  take ; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  of  Greometry ; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel. 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hand  to  spell ! 
The  enchantress  wav'd  her  hand,  and  spoke ! 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke ; 
The  social  spirits  hover  round. 
And  bless  the  liberated  ^ound. 
Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thou^hUess  age, 
Onee  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round. 
And,  not  unheeded,  fell  the  sound ; 
The  Muse  his  honour'd  memory  weeps. 
For  Cato  now  with  Roscius  sleeps ! 
Here  once  HoRTENsiust  lov'd  to  sit. 
Apostate  now  from  social  wit : 
An !  why  in  wrangling  senates  waste 
The  noblest  parts,  the  happiest  taste  7 
Why  democralic  thunders  wield. 
And  quit  the  Muses'  calmer  field  ? 
Ask  you  what  charms  this  gift  dispense  7 
'Tis  the  strong  spell  of  Common  Sxnib. 
Away  dull  Ceremony  flew, 
And  with  her  bore  Detraction  too. 

*  This  amiable  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  talent  in 
breaking  the  formslity  of  a  circle,  by  inviting  her  par- 
ties  to  iTiriii  themnelves  intr>  little  separate  grouna. 

t  Thifl  was  written  in  the  year  17(^7,  when  Mr.  Ed* 
mund  Burke  had  joined  the  then  oppoiiticuu 


Nor  only  geometric  art. 
Does  this  presiding  power  impart ; 
But  chy mists  too,  who  want  the  essence 
Which  makes  or  mars  all  coalescence. 
Of  her  the  secret  rare  might  get. 
How  different  kinds  amalgamate : 
And  he,  who  wilder  studies  chose. 
Finds  here  a  new  metempsy chose ; 
How  forms  can  other  forms  assume 
Within  her  Pythagoric  room  ; 
Or  be,  and  stranger  is  th'  event. 
The  very  things  which  Nature  meant , 
Nor  strive  b;^  art  and  affectation. 
To  cross  their  genuine  destination. 
Here  sober  duchesses  are  seen. 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  spleen  y 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  science 
And  whigs  and  tories  in  alliance ; 
Poets,  fumlling  Christian  duties. 
Just  lawyers,  reasonable  beauties ; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  pay ; 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play ; 
Learn'd  antiquaries,  who  from  College, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledge  * 
And,  hear  it,  Age^  believe  it,  Youth, — 
Polemics,  really  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribcj 
Who've  seen  the  coimtries  they  describe ; 
Who  study'd  there,  so  strange  their  plan. 
Not  plants,  nor  herbs  alone,  but  man ; 
While  travellers,  of  other  notions. 
Scale  mountam  tops,  and  traverse  oceans » 
As  if  so  much  these  themes  engross, 
^The  study  of  mankind,  was  moss. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partial. 
An  epigram  as  well  as  Marshaix; 
Yet  in  all  female  worth  succeed. 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  tlic  task,  I  ween. 
To  name  the  groups  which  fill  the  scene ; 
But  rhymes  of  such  fastidious  nature. 
She  proudly  scorns  all  nomenclature. 
Nor  grace  our  northern  names  her  lips. 
Like  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships. 

Once — faithful  Memory !  heave  a  sigh 
Here  Roscius  ghddened  every  ejre. 
Why  comes  not  Maro  ?  Far  from  town. 
He  rears  the  urn  to  Taste,  and  Brown, 
Plants  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  Grat, 
Or  decks  his  English  garden  gay ; 
Whose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfiime. 
And  promise  a  perennial  bloom. 
Taste  thou  the  gentler  joys  they  give. 
With  Horace  and  with  Lelius  live. 

Hail,  CoxvKRSATiON,  soothing  power. 
Sweet  goddess  of  tfie  social  hour ! 
Not  with  more  heartfelt  warmth,  at  least. 
Does  Leuus  bend,  thy  true  high  priest ; 
Than  I  the  lowest  of  thy  train, 
These  field.flowers  brinff  to  deck  thy  fane; 
Who  to  thy  shrine  like  him  can  haste. 
With  warmer  zeal,  or  purer  taste  7 
O  may  thy  worship  long  prevail. 
And  thy  true  votaries  never  fail ! 
Long  may  thy  polish'd  altars  blaae 
With  waz-lights'  undiminish'd  raya^ 
Still  bo  thy  nightly  offering  paid. 
Libations  large  of  lemonade ! 
On  silver  vases,  loaded,  rise 
The  biscuits'  ample  ■y^riflmr ! 
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Nor  be  the  milk  white  streams  forgot 

Ofthirst-assaaging,  cool  orgeat; 

Rise,  incense  pure  from  fragrant  tea, 

Delicious  incense,  worthy  thee ! 
Hail,  Conversation,  heav*nlT  fair, 

Thou  bliss  of  life,  and  balm  of  care ! 

Still  may  thy  gentle  reign  extend. 

And  Taste  with  Wit  and  Science  blend. 

Soft  polisher  of  ruprged  man  ! 

Re6ner  of  the  sociiH  plan ! 

For  thee,  best  solace  of  his  toil ! 

The  sage  consumes  his  midnight  oil ! 

And  keeps  late  ▼igils,  to  produce 

Materials  for  thy  future  use. 

C)alls  forth  the  else  neglected  knowledge,* 

Of  school,  of  travel,  and  «f  college. 
^,    If  none  behold,  ah !  wherefore  fair  7 
^  m    Ah  wherefore  wise,  if  none  must  hear  7 
1^'    Oar  intellectual  ore  must  shine. 

Not  slumber,  idly,  in  the  mine. 

Let  Education's  moral  mint 

The  noblest  images  imprint; 

Let  Taste  her  curious  touchstone  hold. 

To  try  if  standard  be  the  gold ; 

But  'tis  thy  commerce  Conversatioa, 

Must  give  it  use  by  circulation ; 

That  noblest  commerce  of  mankind, 

Whose  precious  merchandise  is  mind  ! 
What  stoic  traveller  would  try 

A  sterile  soU,  and  parching  sky. 

Or  bear  th'  intemp'rate  northern  zone. 

If  what  he  saw  must  ne'er  be  known  7 

For  this  he  bids  his  home  farewell ; 

The  joy  of  seeing  is  to  tell. 

Trust  me,  he  never  would  have  stirr'd, 

Were  he  forbid  to  speak  a  word ; 

And  Curiosity  would  sleep. 

If  her  own  secrets  she  must  keep 

The  bliss  of  telling  what  is  past 

Becomes  her  rich  reward  at  last. 

Who  mock'd  at  death,  and  danger  smile. 

To  steal  one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 

Who,  at  Palmyra  risk  his  neck. 

Or  Mvch  the  ruins  of  Balbeck ; 

If  these  most  hide  old  Nilus'  fount, 

Nor  Lybitn  tales  at  home  recount; 

If  those  must  sink  their  learned  labour. 

Nor  with  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  7 

Range — study — think— do  all  we  can, 

Colloquial  pleasures  are  for  man. 
Yet  not  from  low  desire  to  shine 

Does  Genius  toil  in  Learning's  mine ; 

Not  to  indulge  in  idle  vision. 

Bat  strike  new  light  by  strong  collision. 

Of  CoffTKiuAilbif,  Wisdom's  fVifnd, 

This  is  the  object  and  the  end. 

Of  moral  truth  man's  proper  science, 

With  sense  and  learning  in  alliance. 

To  search  the  depths,  and  thence  produce 

What  tends  to  practice  and  to  use. 

And  next  in  value  we  shall  find 

What  mends  the  taste  and  forms  the  mind ; 

If  high  those  truths  in  estimation. 

Whose  search  is  crown'd  with  demonstration ; 

To  these  assign  no  scanty  praise, 

Oar  taste  wh^  dears,  our  views  which  raise. 

For  grant  the  mathematic  truth 

Best  balances  the  mind  of  yooth ; 

Tst  scarce  the  troth  ofTMte  is  found 

Togrow  fiom  prmdpl||J|M  souiid. 


O'er  books  the  mind  inactive  lies. 
Books,  the  mind's  food,  not  exercise ! 
Her  vigorous  wings  she  scarcely  feels. 
Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  call'd  forth. 
She  rises,  conscious  of  hor  worth ; 
And,  at  her  new-found  powers  elated. 
Thinks  them  not  rous'd,  but  new  created. 

Enlighten'd  spirits !  you,  who  know 
What  charms  from  polished  converse  flow. 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  pure  delight 
When  kindling  sympatMcs  unite  ; 
When  correspondent  tastes  im^mrt 
Communion  sweet  from  heart  to  heart  ' 
You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need 
Which  vulgar  souls  to  union  lead  ; 
No  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  meaning  caught  ore  well  'tis  told : 
In  taste,  in  learning.  Wit,  or  science. 
Still  kindled  souls  demand  alliance  : 
Each  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
The  image  answering  to  his  mind. 
But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike ; 
The  flash  of  intellect  expires. 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  fires : 
The  language  to  th'  elect  alone 
Is,  like  the  mason's  mystery  known 
In  vain  th'  unerring  Jbrn  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  tb  IMkie. 
What  lively  pleasure  to  dWine, 
The  thought  implied,  the  hinted  line» 
To  feel  AllusionV  artfbl  force,  « 

And  trace  the  image  to  it's  squxoe  I 

Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatlir'd  rays, 

'Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze ; 

The  works  of  ages  start  to  view, 

And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  parts  if  thus  we  praise. 

What  nobis  altars  should  wo  raise. 

Those  sacrifices  could  we  see 

Which  Wit,  O  Virtue  !  makes  to  thee  : 

At  once  the  rising  thought  to  dash. 

To  quench  at  once  the  bursting  flash  ! 

The  shining  Mischief  to  subdue. 

And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasure  too ! 

Tho'  Venus'  self,  could  you  detect  her. 

Imbuing  with  her  richest  nectar. 

The  thought  unchaste — to  check  that  thought, 

To  spurn  a  fame  so  dearly  bought ;  - 

This  is  high  Principle's  controul ! 

This  is  true  continence  of  soul ! 

Blush,  heroes,  at  your  cheap  renown, 

A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plunder'd  town  ! 

Tour  conquests  were  to  gain  a  name, 

This  conquest  triumphs  over  fame ; 

So  pure  its  essence,  'twere  destroy'd 

If  known,  and  if  commended,  void. 

Amidst  the  brightest  truths  believ'd 

Amidst  the  fairest  deeds  achiefd. 

Shall  stand  recorded  and  admir'd. 

That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  inspir'd  t 
But  let  the  letter'd  and  the  fair. 

And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  beware ; 

You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  &il, 

Forgive  the  hint  which  ends  my  tale. 

O  shun  the  perils  which  attend 

On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  flriends ; 

Tho'  Science  nurs'd  you  in  her  bowers, 

Tho'  Fancy  crown  your  brow  with  flowers 
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Each  thoogrht,  tho*  bright  Invention  fill, 

Tho'  Attic  bees  each  word  distil ; 

Yet,  if  one  ffracioas  power  refuse 

Her  gentle  influence  to  infuse ; 

If  she  withhold  her  magic  spell, 

Nor  in  the  social  circle  dwell ; 

In  vain  shall  listening  crowds  approve, 

They  *11  praise  jou,  but  they  will  not  loye. 

What  is  this  power,  you're  loth  to  mention. 

This  charm,  this  witchcraft  7  'tis  Arrairnoif : 

Mute  angel,  yes ;  thy  look  dispense 

The  silence  of  intelligence  ; 

Thy  graceful  form  I  well  discern, 

In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 

*Tis  thou  for  talents  shalt  obtain 

That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain; 


Thy  wond*rous  power,  thy  secret  charin« 
Shall  Envy  of  her  sting  disarm ; 
Thy  silent  flattery  soothes  our  spirit, 
And  we  forgive  eclipsing  merit ; 
Our  jealous  souls  no  longer  bum. 
Nor  hate  thee,  tho*  thou  shine  in  turn , 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  fault. 
And  love  and  praise  are  cheaply  bought 

With  mild  complacency  to  hear, 
Tho*  somewhat  long  the  tale  appear,— 
The  dull  relation  to  attend. 
Which  mars  the  story  you  could  mend ; 
*Ti8  more  than  wit,  'tis  moral  beauty, 
*Tis  pleasure  rising  out  of  duty. 
Nor  vainly  think,  the  time  you  waste, 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste. 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  little  poem  was  never  before  published.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  earl  of 
Orford  at  his  press  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  given  to  a  few  particular  uiends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
In  tiie  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Fulham  is  a  dark  recess ;  at  the  end  of  this  stands  a  chair, 
which  once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonnxk. — ^A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  tbe  aforesaid  BorniiE.  one  morning  just  as  the  clock  of  the  Gothic  chapel 
had  struck  six,  undertook  to  cat  with  his  own  hand  a  narrow  walk  through  this  thicket,  which 
IB  flinoe  oalled  the  M(mk*9'tDalk»  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  dear  the  way,  than  lo!  suddenlj 
up-started  JTrom  the  chair  the  ghost  of  bishop  Bonner,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bitter  indlgna* 
tioii.  ottered  the  foUowing  veraes. 


,  hold !  ah,  spare  my  shade. 

Respect  the  hallow*d  dead  ! 
Tain  pray'r  I  I  see  the  op*ning  gltde. 

See  utter  darkness  fled. 
Just  so  your  innovating  hand 

Let  in  the  moral  light ; 
So,  chas*d  from  this  bewilder'd  Uad, 

Fled  intellectual  night 
Where  now  that  holy  gloom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  from  vulgar  ken  1 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks  were  men  7 
Tbe  tangled  maxes  of  the  schools. 

Which  spread  so  thick  before ; 
Which  knaves  entwin*d  to  puzzle  fools, 

Shall  catch  mankind  no  more. 
Hose  charming  intricacies  where  7 

Those  venerable  lies  7 
Those  legends,  once  the  church*s  care? 

Those  sweet  perplexities  7 
Ah  !  fatal  age,  whoee  sons  combin*d 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  oe : 
Ah !  fatal  age,  which  gave  mankind 

A  LoTBKE  and  a  Faustvs  \* 
Had  only  Jack  and  MiETiNt  liv*d. 

Our  pow'r  had  slowly  fled ; 
Our  influence  longer  had  survivM, 

Had  layman  never  read. 

*  TbB  same  afB  which  brought  beresv  iato  tbeeharcb, 
■ahappily  introdueed  printiof  amonf  the  arts,  by  whick 
nsaas  tte  Seripciires  were  onlneUly  disseniinatad 
asBonf  tha  vulgar. 

t  How  bishop  BoKMreame  to  have  read  Sm^fVa  Ttfe 
era  Tab  it  may  BOW  be  in  vain  to  inqoire. 


For  knowledge  flew,  like  magic  spell. 

By  typographic  art; 
Oh,  shame !  a  peasant  now  can  tell 

If  priests  the  truth  impart 
Ye  councils,  pilgrimages,  creeds 

Synods,  decrees,  and  rules ! 
Ye  warrants  of  unholy  deeds. 

Indulgences  and  bulls ! 
Where  are  ye  now  7  and  where,  alas  7 

The  pardons  we  dispense ! 
And  penances,  the  sponge  of  bum  ; 

And  Feter*s  holy  pence  7 
Whore  now  the  beads  that  used  to  swell 

Lean  Virtue's  spare  amount  7 
Here  only  faith  and  goodness  fill 

A  heretic's  account 
But  soil — what  gracious  form  appears 

Is  this  a  convent's  life ! 
Atrocious  sight !  by  all  my  fear% 

A  prelate  with  a  wife ! 
Ah !  sainted  Mart,*  not  for  this 

Our  pious  labour's  join'd ; 
The  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  ev'n  Gardndi's  mind, 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties, 

Wiiich  mar  the  cloister's  plan ; 
Hence  all  the  weak  fond  charities. 

Which  makes  man  feel  for  man. 
But  tortur'd  Memory  vainly  speaks 

The  projects  we  design'd ; 

*  An  orthodox  queen  of  tbe  sixtseoth  eentnry,  whe 
laboured  with  micht  and  main,  eoiUointly  with  tlMss 
two  venerable  bidbo|H  to  aztinguisha  dangeroastaerMf 
ydeped  the  Befbrmatioo. 
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While  this  apostate  bishop  seeks 

The  freedom  of  mankind. 
Oh,  born  in  ev*rj  thing  to  shake 

The  systems  plannM  by  me ! 
So  heterodox,  that  he  woold  make 

Both  soqI  and  body  free. 
Nor  clime  nor  colour  stay  his  hand ; 

With  charity  deprav'cl. 
He  would  from  Thames  to  Gambia's  strand, 

Have  all  be  free  and  sav'd. 
And  who  shall  change  his  wayward  heart 

His  wilful  spirit  turn  7 


For  those  his  labours  can*t  convert. 
His  weakness  will  not  burn. 

A  GOOD  OLD  PAPIST 
Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

\*  By  the  lapM  of  time  the  three  latt  itanui  an  be- 
come unintelli|(ible.  Old  chronicJef  my,  that  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  bill  waa  broufht  in- 
to the  British  parliament,  by  an  active  young  reformer, 
for  the  abolition  of  a  pretended  uafBc  of  the  human  ipe- 
ciea.  But  thif  only  ahows  how  little  (kith  if  to  be  given 
to  the  czaffKcrationa  of  history ;  for  aa  no  vettife  of 
this  incredible  trade  now  remains,  we  look  upon  the 
whole  story  to  have  been  one  of  those  fictions,  not  un* 
common  among  authors,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  for- 
mer ages. 


FLORIO. 

A  TALE  FOR  FINE  GENTLEMEN  AND  FINE  LADIES. 
IN  TWO  PARTS. 


TO  THE  HON.  HORACE  WALPOLE.* 

Mt  Dkar  Sir, It  would  be  yeij  flattering  to  roe,  if  I  might  hope  that  the  little  tale,  which 

I  now  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  yon,  could  amuse  a  few  moments  of  your  tedious  indispo- 
sition. .  It  is,  I  confess,  but  a  paltry  return  ^r  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  information  and 
elegant  amusement  which  I  have  received  from  your  spirited  and  very  entertaining  writings : 
yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  receive  it  with  favour,  as  a  email  offering  of  esteem  and  grati- 
tnde;  aa  an  offering  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  little  value. 

The  slight  verses,  sir,  which  I  place  under  your  protection,  win  not,  I  fear,  impreM  the  world 
with  a  very  favourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers ;  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected  of  haviof 
some  taste,  and  of  keeping  good  company,  when  I  confess  that  some  of  the  plnawntest  homor 
my  life  have  been  passed  m  your  conversation.  I  should  be  unjust  to  vour  very  Migagfay  «id 
well-bred  turn  of  wit,  if  I  did  not  declare  that,  among  ail  the  lively  and  brilliant  thingai  haf« 
heard  from  you,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  an  ungenerous  one.  Lat  am 
be  allowed  to  bear  my  feeble  testimony  to  your  temperate  isa  of  this  charming  faculty,  so  de- 
lightful in  itself,  but  which  can  only  be  saiely  trusted  in  soeb  bands  as  yours,  wnere  it  is  guard* 
ed  by  politeness,  and  directed  by  humanity. 

I  have  the  hoaour  to  be,  air,  your  much  obliged, 

and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

January,  27, 1786.  THE  AUTHOR 

'lEarlofOrford. 


PART  1. 


Florio,  a  youth  of  gay  renown, 
Who  figur*d  much  about  the  town. 
Had  pasa'd,  with  general  approbation, 
The  modish  fcrma  of  education ; 
Knew  what  wia  proper  to  be  known, 
Th*  establish*d  jargon  of  bon-ton ; 
Had  learnt,  with  very  moderate  reading, 
The  whole  new  system  of  good  breeding : 
He  studied  to  be  bold  and  rude. 
Tho*  native  feeling  would  intrude : 
Unluckv  sense  and  sympathy. 
Spoilt  tiie  vain  thing  he  strove  to  be. 
For  Florio  was  not  meant  by  nature, 
A  silly  or  a  worthless  creature : 
He  had  a  heart  disposM  to  feel. 
Had  life  and  spirit  taste  and  xeal ; 
Was  handsome,  generous ;  but  by  fiits, 
PredestinM  toa  large  estate ! 
Hence,  all  that  gracM  hb  op'ning  days, 
Wat  marrM  bj  pl0WH%  ^poOt  ^  praiae. 


The  Destiny,  who  wove  the  thread 
Of  Florio*8  being,  sigh'd,  and  said, 
*  Poor  youth  !  this  cumbrous  twist  of  gold, 
More  than  my  shuttle  well  can  hold, 
For  which  thy  anxious  father  toiPd, 
Thy  white  and  even  thread  has  spoilM : 
'Tis  this  shall  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  senso,  simplicity  and  truth, 
Thy  erring  fire,  by  wealth  mislead. 
Shall  scatter  pleasures  roimd  thy  head| 
When  wholesome  discipline's  controol. 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  sool ; 
Coldly  thouMt  toil  for  Learning's  prize. 
For  why  should  he  that's  rich  be  wise  t 

The  gracious  Master  of  mankind. 
Who  knew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  blind. 
In  mercy,  tho*  in  anger  said. 
That  man  should  earn  his  daily  bread 
Hia  lot,  inaction  renders  worse. 
While  labour  mitigates  the  corae. 
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The  idle,  life's  wont  barthens  bear, 
And  meet,  what  toil  escapes,  despair ! 

Forfrive,  nor  lay  the  fault  on  me, 
This  mixture  of  mythology  ; 
The  muse  of  Paradise  has  deign*d 
With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feign*d ; 
And  tho*  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Milton,  of  thy  strain. 
Will  never  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts. 
He  may  be  like  thee  in  thy  faults  ! 

Exhausted  Flokio,  at  the  age, 
When  youth  should  rush  on  glory *s  stage ; 
When  fife  should  open  fresh  and  knew, 
And  ardent  Hope  her  schemes  pursue ; 
Of  youthfhl  gaiety  bercfl. 
Had  scarce  an  unbroach'd  pleasure  left ; 
He  found  already  to  his  cost. 
The  shining  glow  of  life  was  lost ; 
And  Pleasure  was  so  ooy  a  prude, 
She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursued ; 
Or  if,  o*ertaken  and  cares8*d. 
He  loath'd  and  left  her  when  possess^. 
But  Florio  knew  the  world  that  science 
Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance  ; 
He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  known. 
Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town ; 
In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find, 
AH  think  their  little  set — mankind. 

Tho*  high  renown  the  youth  had  gained, 
No  flagrant  crimes  his  life  had  stainM, 
No  tool  of  falsehood,  slave  of  passion. 
But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  washvol 
Tho'  known  an.  ong  a  certain  set. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  shadder'd  at  the  dicer's  box, 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox. 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid. 
And  bargains  kept  as  well  as  made. 
His  growing  credit  as  a  sinner. 
Was  that  he  lik'd  to  spoil  a  dinner ; 
Made  pleasure  and  made  business  wait, 
And  still,  by  system,  came  too  late  j 
Yet,  'twas  a  hopeful  indication. 
On  which  to  forond  a  reputation ; 
Small  habits  well  pursu'd  betimes. 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
And  who  a  juster  claim  preferr'd. 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word ! 

His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
'Twas  lounging,  sauntering,  eating  ice : 
Walk  up  and  down  St.  Jamcs's-street, 
Full  fifty  times  the  youth  you'd  meet : 
He  hated  cards,  detested  drinking. 
But  stroU'd  to  shun  the  toil  of  thinking ; 
'Twas  doin^  nothing  was  his  curse. 
Is  there  a  vice  can  ^ague  us  worse  7 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread. 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fed. 
Feels  lf»8  fttigued  than  that  decreed 
To  him  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 
Not  in  the  peril  of  temptations. 
Not  all  tlM  conflict  of  the  passions. 
Can  quench  the  spark  of  glory's  flame, 
Or  quite  extinguish  virtue's  name ; 
Like  the  true  taste  for  genuine  saunter. 
Like  sloth,  the  soul's  most  dire  enchanter. 
The  aettve  fires  that^tir  the  breast. 
Her  poppies  charm  to  fatal  rest, 
T^ey  rule  in  short  and  quick  succession, 
But  iLorra  keepc  one  long,  fiut  poMCMion ; 


Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos'd, 
Th'  usurper  rage  is  soon  depos'd ; 
Intemperance,  where  there's  no  temptatum. 
Makes  voluntary  abdication ; 
Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife, 
But  Indolence  is  king  for  life. 
The  despot  twists  with  sofl  control. 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul. 

Yet  tho*  so  polish'd  Florio's  breeding, 
Think  him  not  ignorant  of  reading ; 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours, 
Subscrib'd  at  Hookham's,  saw  the  papers 
Was  deep  in  poet's  corner  wit ; 
Knew  what  was  in  italics  writ; 
Explain'd  fictitious  names  at  will. 
Each  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  ofV,  in  paragraphs,  his  name 
Gave  symplom  sweet  of  growing  fame ; 
Tho'  yet  they  only  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Frx)Rio  lov'd  to  see  in  print. 
His  ample  buckles'  alter'd  shape. 
His  buttons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  bore,  or  banish  quiz  ; 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown. 
And  enrly  stnrts  for  Fashion's  crown ; 
In  time  that  glorious  prize  may  wield. 
Which  clnbe,  and  ev'n  Newmarket  yield. 
He  studied  while  he  dress'd,  for  true  'tis. 
He  read  compendiums^  extracts^  beauties^ 
Abregegf  dictionaries,  reeueils^ 
MercureSt  joumaux^  extracts^  and  fetiiU.e9 , 
No  work  in  substance  now  is  follow'd. 
The  chemic  extract  only's  swallow'd. 
He  lik'd  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  other's  books , 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces, 
By  plucking  bon-mots  from  their  places 
He  wonders  any  writing  sells, 
But  these  spic'd  mushrooms  and  morells 
His  palate  these  alone  can  touch. 
Where  every  mouthful  is  bonne  bouche. 
Some  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took. 
Was  ail  he  read  of  any  book ; 
For  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system. 
He  let  them  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  play  he  saw  a  part. 
And  all  the  anas  had  by  heart ; 
He  found  whatever  they  produce 
Is  fit  for  conversation-use  ; 
Learning  so  ready  for  display, 
A  page  would  prime  him  for  a  day , 
They  cram  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge. 
With  smacks  of  toil,  ^nd  smells  of  college, 
Which  in  the  memory  useless  lies. 
Or  only  makes  men — good  and  wise. 
This  might  have  merit  once  indeed. 
But  now  for  other  ends  we  read. 

A  friend  he  had,  Bru.ario  hight, 
A  reasoning,  reading,  learned  wight ; 
At  least,  with  men  of  Florio's  breeding 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading. 
He  knew  each  stale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philosophy ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  presume. 
From  Ptrrho  down  to  David  Humi, 
'Twere  difficult  to  single  out 
A  man  more  full  of  shallow  doubt; 
He  knew  the  little  sceptic  prattle. 
The  soiPdiflt's  paltry  uti  of  bftttlo* 
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Talked  gravely  of  th*  Atomic  dance. 
Of  moral  fitneu,  fate,  and  chance ; 
AdmirM  the  system  of  Lncamus, 
Whose  matchless  verse  makes  nonsense  spe- 
cious ! 
To  this  his  doctrine  owes  its  merits. 
Like  poisonous  reptiles  kept  in  spirits. 
Tho*  sceptics  dull  his  scheme  rehearse, 
Who  have  not  souls  to  taste  his  verse. 

BEUAaio  founds  his  reputation 
Ou  dry  stale  jokes,  about  creation  ; 
Would  prove,  by  argument  circuitous. 
The  combination  was  fortuitous. 
Swore  priests*  whole  trade  was  to  deceive, 
And  prey  on  bigots  who  believe ; 
With  bitter  ridicule  could  jeer. 
And  had  the  true  free. thinking  sneer* 
Ivrave  arguments  he  had  in  store. 
Which  have  been  answerM  o*er  and  o*er ; 
And  U8*d,  with  wond^rous  penetration 
The  trite,  old  trick  of  false  citation ; 
From  ancient  authors  fond  to  quote 
A  phrase  or  thought  they  never 

Upon  his  highest  shelf  there  stood 
The  classics  neatly  cut  in  wood ; 
And  in  a  more  commodious  station, 
You  found  them  in  a  French 
He  swears,  *tis  from  the  Greek  he  qnotei. 
But  keeps  the  French — just  for  the  notes. 
He  worshipped  certain  modern  names 
Who  history  write  in  epigrams. 
In  pointed  periods,  shining  phrases, 
And  all  the  small  poetic  daisies. 
Which  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  style, 
Where  fact  is  dropt  to  raise  a  smile ; 
Where  notes  indecent  or  profane 
Serve  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  explain : 
Where  all  is  spangle,  glitter,  show, 
And  truth  is  overlaid  ^low  : 
Arts  scornM  by  History's  sober  muse, 
Arts  CiJiREXDON  disdained  to  use. 
Whate*er  the  subject  of  debate, 
Twas  larded  still  with  sceptic  prate ; 
B*gin  whatever  theme  you  will, 
In  unbelief  he  lands  you  still ; 
The  good,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  feel 
Not  half  this  proselyting  zeal: 
While  cold  their  master's  cause  to  own 
Content  to  go  to  heaven  alone  ; 
The  infidel  in  liberal  trim. 
Would  carry  all  the  world  with  him : 
Would  treat  his  wife,  friend,  kindred,  nation, 
Mankind — with  what !  Annihilation. 

Tho*  Floeio  did  not  quite  believe  him. 
He  thought,  why  should  a  friend  deceive  him  ? 
Much  aa  he  priz'd  Bellario'b  wit, 
He  liked  not  all  his  notions  yet ; 
He  thought  him  charming,  pleasant,  odd. 
But  hop*d  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
Yet  such  the  charms  that  grac*d  his  tongue. 
He  knew  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
Tho*  Florio  tried  a  thousand  ways. 
Truth's  insuppressive  torch  would  blaze ; 
Where  once  her  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
If  ever  it  go  fairly  out 

Yet,  under  great  Bcllaeio's  care, 
He  gain*d  each  day  a  better  air ; 
With  many  a  leader  of  renown. 
Deep  in  th»  leamin|f  of  the  town, 
Who  iMftr  otlier  icienoe  knew, 


But  what  from  that  prime  source  they  drew ; 

Pleas*d,  to  the  opera  they  repair. 

To  get  recruits  of  knowledge  there ; 

MySiology  gain  at  a  glance. 

And  learn  the  classics  from  a  dance : 

In  Ovid  they  ne'er  car'd  a  groat. 

How  far'd  the  vent'rous  Argonaut  ; 

Yet  charm'd  they  see  Medea  rise 

On  fiery  dragons  to  the  skies. 

For  Dido,*  tho'  they  never  knew  her 

As  Maro's  magic  pencil  drew  her. 

Faithful  and  fond,  and  broken-hearted. 

Her  pious  vagabond  departed ; 

Yet,  for  DiDONE  how  they  roar 

And  Cara  !  Cara  !  loud  encore. 

One  taste,  Bellario's  soul  possess'd 
The  master  passion  of  his  Invast ; 
It  was  not  one  of  those  fhul  ioya, 
Which,  by  possession,  quickly  cloys 
Ttila  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
'Twas  action,  and  'twas  passion  too 
For  tho'  the  business  might  be  finish'd , 
The  pleasure  scarcely  was  diminish'd ; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk, 
He  liv'd  it  o'er  again  in  talk ; 
Prolong'd  the  fugitive  delight. 
In  words  by  day,  in  dreams  by  night, 
'Twas  eating  did  his  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure  ; 
Tho'  once  this  name,  as  I  opine, 
Meant  not  raoh  men  as  live  to  dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modern  wits  assure  us, 
That's  all  they  know  of  Epicurhs  : 
They  fondly  fancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  chief  good  of  that  fam'd  Grecitn. 
To  live  in  gardens  full  of  flowers. 
And  ta?k  Pljilosophy  in  cowers. 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood, 
To  descant  on  the  eowreign  good^ 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  fbunder. 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  aomider ; 
Their  bolder  standards  they  erect, 
To  form  a  more  substantial  sect ; 

Old  Ei*icurus  would  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  is  their  summum  bonunu 
More  like  you'll  find  such  sparks  as  these, 
To  Epicurus'  deities ; 
liike  them  they  mix  not  with  affairs. 
But  loll  and  laugh  at  human  cares. 
To  beaux  this  difference  is  allow'd. 
They  choose  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
Brllario  had  embrac'd  with  glee, 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Florio's  father  had  a  friend. 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send ; 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  warm,  whose  bounty  great 
Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread. 
The  sick  were  cheer'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 
Resentment  vanish'd  where  he  came ; 
And  lawsuits  fled  before  his  name ; 
The  old  esteem'd,  the  young  careasM  hiin« 
And  all  the  smiling  village  blessM  himt 
Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate. 
Sat  Plenty,  and  old-fashioned  state : 
Scarce  Prudence  could  his  bounties  stint  ;«• 
Such  characters  are  out  of  print ; 
O  !  would  kind  heav'n,  the  ag6  to  mend, 

*  Medea  and  DOe  vreie  tbs  two  reigoiag  Cferas  « 


» 
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A  new  edition  of  them  send. 
Before  our  tottering  caetlee  fall. 
And  twarmuif  nabobs  seize  on  all ! 

Some  little  whims  he  had,  'tis  true. 
Bat  they  were  harmless,  and  were  few ; 
He  dreaided  nought  like  alteration, 
Improvement  still  was  innovation ; 
He  said,  when  any  change  was  brewing. 
Reform  was  a  fine  name  for  ruin  ;** 
This  maxim  firmly  he  would  hold, 
*  That  always  must  be  good  that's  old.' 
The  acts  which  dignify  the  day 
He  thought  portended  its  decay  : 
And  fear'd  twould  show  a  falling  state. 
If  Stkrnhold  should  give  way  to  Tatb. 
The  church's  downiaU  he  predicted, 
Were  modem  timee  not  interdicted ; 
He  scorn'd  them  aU,  but  crown'd  with  palm 
The  man  who  aeC  the  hundredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  Ptrfe,  of  moderate  wit, 
But  parts  for  life  and  business  fit : 
Whate'er  the  theme ;  he  did  not  fail. 
At  popery  and  the  French  to  rail ; 
And  started  wide,  with  fond  digression 
To  praise  the  protestant  succession. 
Of  0LACK8TONK  hc  had  read  a  part. 
And  all  Bern's  Justice  knew  by  heart. 
He  thought  man's  life  too  short  to  waste 
On  idle  things  call'd  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  might  lose  no  minute, 
His  very  verse  had  business  in  it 
He  ne'er  had  heard  of  bards  of  Grebob, 
But  had  read  half  of  Dter's  Fleece. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider. 
His  Georgics,  *  Philips  upon  cider :' 
He  could  produce  in  proper  place, 
fhree  apt  quotations  from  the  *  Chase,'f 
Knd  in  the  hall,  from  day  to  day, 
PId  IsAAO  Walton's  Angler  lay. 

This  good  and  venerable  knight 
Dne  daughter  Indf  his  soul's  delight : 
'^  fVMr  face  no  roerta]  could  resist  her, 
Ibe  smil'd  like  Hebe's  youngest  sirter ; 
Ber  life,  as  lovely  as  her  face, 
Each  duty  mark'd  with  every  grace ; 
•  Her  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading. 
Her  native  sweetness  by  good-breeding : 
Bhe  had  perus'd  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  or  later  a^e ; 
But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  ibund 
On  sacred,  not  on  classic  ground ; 
'Twas  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew. 
And  well  she  practis'd  what  she  knew.  .  . 
Led  by  Simplicity  divine. 
She  pleas'd,  and  never  tried  to  shine ; 
She  gave  to  chance  each  unschool'd  feature, 
And  lefl  her  cause  to  sense  and  nature. 

The  sire  of  Florio,  ere  he  died, 
Deeratd  fairCzuA  Florio's  bride 
Bad*  him  his  latest  wish  attend, 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend : 
WhM  the  kft  rites  to  him  were  paid. 
He  dttrg'd  him  to  address  the  maid : 
Sir  GfLBERT's  heart  the  wish  approv'd 
For  much  his  ancient  friend  he  lov'd. 

Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  fly, 

*  These  lines  were  written  many  yean  before  the 
French  revolution  bad  in  a  manner  realised  Sir  CNI- 
^•rt'tideaofr^oim 
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And  the  last  gray  was  now  thrown  by , 
Florio  reluctant,  calls  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  sire  too  kind : 
Yet  go  he  must ;  he  must  ful61 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will : 
Go,  at  that  precious  hour  of  prime. 
Go,  at  that  swarming,  bustling  time. 
When  the  full  town  to  joy  invites. 
Distracted  with  its  own  delights ; 
When  Pleasure  pours  from  her  full  urn. 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  its  turn ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  blaze. 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  ways ; 
When,  on  his  tablets,  there  were  found 
Engagements  for  full  six  weeks  round ; 
Must  leave,  with  grief  and  desperation. 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitation. 
And  all  the  ravishing  delights 
Of  slavish  days,  and  slee^ess  nights. 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  tyrant  Power  drags  down,- 
With  hand  despotic  from  the  town. 
When  Almack's  doors  wide  open  stand. 
And  the  gay  partner's  ofier'd  hand 
Courts  to  the  dance ;  when  steaming  rooms, 
Fetid  with  ungents  and  perfumes, 
Invite  yoQto  the  mobs  polite 
Of  throe  sore  balls  in  one  short  night 
You^may  conceive  what  Florio  felt, 
And  sympathetically  melt; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire 
To  lawns  and  woodlandi  to  retire, 
When,  freed  from  Winter's  icy  chain, 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  on  the  Hours, 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow'rs ; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thro'  the  grove. 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love  ; 
When  new-born  breezes  sweep  the  vale. 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. 


PART  IL 

Six  bays  unconscious  of  their  weight. 
Soon  lodg'd  him  at  Sir  Gilbert's  gato  * 
His  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  faster, 
Announc'd  th'  arrival  of  his  master : 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door. 
The  hall  re-echo'd  to  the  roar  ; 
Since  first  the  castle  walls  were  rear'd 
So  dread  a  sound  had  ne'er  been  heard ; 
The  din  alarm'd  tlie  frighten'd  doer. 
Who  in  a  corner  slunk  for  fesr , 
The  butler  thought  'twas  beat  of  drum. 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come ; 
It  ting'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  face, 
He  thought  himself  in  Portland-place. 
Short  joy  !  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Clos'd  on  him  with  its  ponderous  weight. 
Who,  like  Sir  Giuert,  now  was  blest  ? 
With  rapture  he  cmbrac'd  his  guest. 
Fair  Celia  blush'd,  and  Florio  utter'd 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  mutter'd 
Disjointed  words — as,  *  honour !  pleasure  . 
*  Kind !— vastly  good,  ma'am ! — beyond   mea 

sure: 
Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  fashion 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  passion 
Yet,  tho'  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Floeio  soon  found  he  had  a  heart ; 
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He  saw ;  and  bot  that  adroiratum 
Had  been  too  active,  too  like  paaaion ; 
Or  had  he  been  to  Ton  lees  true, 
Capid  bad  shot  bim  thro'  and  thro* ; 
But,  Tainlj  speeds  the  surest  dart, 
Where  Fashion's  mail  defends  the  heart ; 
The  shaft  her  cold  repolsion-foond. 
And  fell  without  the  pow'r  to  wound : 
For  Fashion,  with  a  mother's  joy, 
Dipp'd  in  her  lake  the  darling  bo^ ; 
That  lake,  whose  chilling  waves  impart 
The  gih  to  freeze  the  warmest  heart : 
Yet  guarded  as  he  was  with  phlegm, 
With  such  delight  he  ey'd  the  dame. 
Found  his  cold  heart  to  melt  before  her, 
And  felt  so  ready  to  adore  her ; 
That  Fashion  fear'd  her  son  would  yield, 
And  flew  to  snatch  him  from  the  field ; 
O'er  his  touch'd  heart  her  egis  threw. 
The  goddess  mother  straight  he  knew ; 
Her  power  he  own'd,  she  saw  and  smil'd. 
And  claim'd  the  triumph  of  her  child. 

Ckua  a  table  still  supplied. 
Which  modish  luxury  might  deride : 
A  modest  feast  the  hope  conveys, 
The  master  eats  on  other  days ; 
^hile  gorgeous  banquets  ofl  bespeak 
A  hungry  household  all  the  week. 
A  decent  elegance  was  there, 
And  Plenty  with  her  liberal  air. 
But  vulgar  Plenty  gave  offence. 
And  shock'd  poor  Florio's  nicer  sense ; 
Patient  he  vielded  to  his  fate. 
When  good  Sir  Gilbert  pil'd  his  plate ; 
He  bow'd  snbmissive,  made  no  question, 
But  that  'twas  sovereign  for  digestion ; 
But,  sucn  was  his  unlucky  whim. 
Plain  meats  would  ne'er  agree  with  him ; 
Yet  feign'd  to  praise  the  Gothic  treat. 
And,  if  he  ate  not,  seem'd  to  eat 

In  sleep  sad  Florio  hop'd  to  find. 
The  pleasures  he  had  left  behind. 
He  dreamt,  and  lo!  to  charm  his  eyes. 
The  form  of  Weltjk*  seem'd  to  rise ; 
The  gracious  vision  wav'd  his  wand« 
And  banquets  sprung  to  Florio's  hand ; 
Th'  ima|rinary  savours  rose 
In  tempting  odours  to  his  nose. 
A  bell,  not  Fancy's  false  creation. 
Gives  joyful  ♦  note  of  preparation :' 
He  starts,  he  wakes,  the  bell  he  hears ; 
Alas !  it  rings  for  morning  pray'rs. 

But  how  to  spend  next  tedious  morning, 
Was  past  his  possible  discerning ; 
Uuable  to  amuse  himself. 
He  tumbled  every  well-ranged  shelf; 
This  book  was  dull,  and  that  was  wise. 
And  this  was  monstrous  as  to  size. 
With  eager  joy  he  gobbled  down 
Whate'er  related  to  the  town  ; 
Whate'er  look'd  small,  whate'er  lobk'd  new 
HalCboand,  or  stitch'd  in  pink  or  blue ; 
Old  play-bills,  Astlkt's  last  year's  feats, 
And  Opera  disputes  in  sheets. 
As  these  dear  records  meet  his  eyes. 
Ghosts  of  departed  pleasures  rise ; 
He  lays  the  book  upon  the  shel^ 
And  leaves  the  day  to  spend  itself. 

To  cheat  the  tedions  hours,  whene'er 
e  A  erietaratadcfOk  and  eoafteaoasr. 


He  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air, 
His  sympathetic  ponies  knew 
Which  way  their  lord's  affections  drew » 
And,  every  time  he  went  abroad. 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  road ; 
He  ask'd  each  mile  of  every  clown. 
How  far  they  reckon'd  it  to  town  7 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise. 
Whilst  thither  he  directs  his  eyes ; 
But  when  his  coursers  back  he  guides 
The  sinking  mercury  quick  sulwides. 

A  week  hie  had  resolv'd  to  stay 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day ; 
Yet  if  the  gentle  maid  was  by. 
Faint  pleasure  glisten'd  in  his  eye ; 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  accents  of  her  tongue  ; 
But  when  no  more  the  room  ne  grac'd. 
The  slight  impression  WM  e&c^d. 
Whene'er  Sir  Gilbert's  sporting  giiests 
Re^il'd  old  news,  or  older  jests, 
Florio,  quite  calm,  and  debonair, 
Still  humm'd  a  new  Italian  air ; 
He  did  not  even  feign  to  hear  'em, 
But  plainly  show'd  he  could  not  bear  'em. 

Celia  perceived  his  secret  thoughts. 
But  like  the  youth  with  all  his  faulU ; 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  sofUy  said. 
The  tales  ot  love  which  she  had  read. 
Where  heroes  vow'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  knel(; 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  felt ; 
The'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  blame, 
She  clcar'd  his  but  suspected  fame, 
Ventur'd  to  hope,  with  fault'ring  tongue, 

*  He  would  reform — he  was  but  young ;' 
Confess'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 

*  But  then — he  had  so  good  a  heart  !' 
She  sunk  each  fault,  each  virtue  rab'd, 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd ; 
His  interest  farther  to  secorii 

She  prais'd  his  bounty  tothftfoor 

For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art,  ' 

He  had  a  kind  and  melting  heart ; 

Tho',  with  a  smile,  he  us'd  to  own 

He  had  no  time  to  feel  in  town ; 

Not  that  ho  blush'd  to  show  compassion/*-  * 

It  chanc'd  that  year  to  be  the  fashion. 

And  equally  the  modish  tribe. 

To  clubs  or  hospitals  subscribe. 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame, 
A  letter  Irom  Bellario  came ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight,^ 
Preparing  for  a  certain  night. 
By  Flavia  fair,  return'd  from  France, 
Who  took  him  captive  at  a  glance : 
The  invitations  all  were  given  ! 
Five  hundred  cards ! — a  little  heaven ! 
A  dinner  first — he  would  present  liim. 
And  nothing,  nothing  must  preront  I ' 
Whoever  wish'd  a  noble  air, 
Must  gain  it  b^  an  eiUree  there; 
Of  all  the  glories  of  the  town, 
'Twas  the  first  passport  to  renowBi 
Then  ridicul'd  his  rural  schemes. 
His  pastoral  shades,  and  purling  stn 
Sneer'd  at  his  present  bnUiant  IiiB« 
His  polish'd  sire,  and  high-bred  wife 
Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried, 
His  curiosity  and  pride. 

The  youth,  with  agitated  hmtl^ 
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Prepar*d  directly  to  depart; 

But,  bound  in  honour  to  obey 

His  father  at  no  distant  day; 

He  promised  soon  to  hasten  down, 

Tho*  business  call'd  him  now  to  town ; 

Then  faintly  hints  a  cold  proposal — 

But  leaves  it  to  the  knight*s  disposal — 

Stammer'd  half  words  of  love  and  duty, 

And  mutterM  much  of—'  worth  and  beauty  ;' 

Somethin  jr  of  passion  then  ho  dropt, 

*  And  hop'd  his  ardour'' — Here  he  stopt ; 

For  some  remains  of  native  truth 

>1ushM  in  his  face,  and  check*d  the  youth ; 

Vet  still  th*  ambiguous  suffusion, 

Might  pass  for  artless  ]ove*s  confusion. 

The  doating  father  thought  *twas  strange, 

But  fancied  men  like  times  might  change ; 

Vet  own'd,  nor  ooold  be  check  his  tongue. 

It  was  not  so  when  be  was  young. 

That  was  the  reign  of  love  he  swore, 

Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  no  more. 

In  that  blest  age,  for  honour  fam*d. 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claim*d ; 
Not  that  insipid,  daudling  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid. 
Who  coldly  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  Aifectation*s  halfclosM  eye. 
Love  then  was  honest,  genuine  passion, 
And  manly  gallantry  the  fashion ; 
Yet  pure  as  ardent  was  the  flame 
Excited  by  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties. 
And  suitors  gallop*d  o*er  two  counties. 
The  balPs  fair  partner  to  behold, 
Or  humbly  hope — she  caught  no  cold. 

But  mark  how  much  Love*s  annals  mend . 
Should  beauty*s  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come. 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room  ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air, 
What  beau  would  band  her  to  a  chair  ? 
'  Vain  were  that  grace,  which  to  her  son, 
DisclosM  what  Beauty  had  not  done : 
Vain  wore  that  motion  which  betray*d. 
The  goddess  was  no  earth-born  maid ; 
If  noxious  Faroes  baleful  spright, 
With  rites  infernal  rulM  the  night. 
The  group  absorbed  in  play  and  pelf, 
Venus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

As  Florio  po&sM  the  castle-gate. 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
He  feasts  his  lately  vacant  mind 
With  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  find  ; 
Yet  on  whatever  his  fancy  broods, 
ne  form  of  Ceua  still  intrudes ; 
Whatever  other  sound  he  hears. 
The  voice  of  Celia  fills  his  ears ; 
Hb«i*er  bis  random  thoughts  might  fly, 
Uar  fiioei  dance  before  his  eye ; 
Nor  vw  tbt  obtrusive  vision  o*er. 


E^  ^M  he  reach*d  Bkllario*s  door. 
The  Atodi  embracM  witli  warm  delight, 
And  FiftTU^  praises  crownM  the  night 

Soon  davaM  the  day  which  was  to  show, 
Glad  Vumxo  what  wae  heaven  below. 
Flavia,  admir*d  wherever  known, 
Th*  acknowledgM  empress  of  bon-ton ; 
O'er  Fashion*!  wayward  kingdom  reigns. 
And  holds  Bbuaeio  in  her  chains ; 
V*r«otis  her  ifMii  a  wit  by  day, 


By  night  unmatch*d  for  lucky  play. 

The  flattering,  fashionable  tribe. 

Each  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe ; 

And  all  her  '  little  senate'  own 

She  made  the  best  charade  in  town ; 

Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 

Whaie*er  was  fine,  whate*er  was  new ; 

There  ofl  tho  brightest  fame  you*d  see 

The  victim  of  a  repartee ; 

For  Slander*s  priestess  still  supplies 

The  SPOTLESS  tor  the  sacrifice. 

None  at  her  polish'd  table  sit. 

But  who  aspire  to  modish  wit , 

The  persiflage,  th*  unfeeling  jeer, 

Tlie  civil,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 

The  laugh  which  more  than  censure  wounds 

Which,  more  than  argument,  confounds. 

There  the  fair  deed,  which  would  engage 

The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age, 

With  unbelieving  scorn  is  heard. 

Or  still  to  selfish  ends  refer*d  ; 

If  in  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find. 

To  some  base  motive  *tis  assign'd 

When  Malice  longs  to  tlirow  her  dart, 

But  finds  no  vulnerable  part. 

Because  the  Virtues  all  defend. 

At  every  pass,  their  guarded  friend ;  ^ 

Then  by  one  slight  insinuation. 

One  scarce  perceiv*d  exaggeration ; 

Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word. 

Can  fix  her  stigma  of^—absurd ; 

Nor  care,  nor  skill,  extracts  the  dart. 

With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart ; 

Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain. 

And  scars  indelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play. 
Despotic  Flavia  all  obey  ; 
Small  were  her  natural  charms  of  face. 
Till  heightened  with  each  foreign  grace; 
But  what  subdued  Bellario's  soul 
Beyond  PhiloBonhy's  control. 
Her  constant  table  was  as  fine 
As  if  ten  rajahs  were  to  dine  ; 
She  every  day  produc*d  such  fish  as 
Would  gratify  the  nice  Apicius, 
Or  realize  whaVwe  think  fabulous 
I*  th*  bill  of  fare  of  Heuogabalus. 
Yet  still  the  natural  taste  was  cheated, 
*Twas  delug*d  in  some  sauce  one  hated. 
*Twas  sauce !  *twa8  sweetmeat !  *twas  confection' 
All  poignancy !  and  all  perfection  ! 
Rich  entremets,  whose  name  none  knows. 
Ragouts,  tourtes,  tendrons,  fricandeux, 
O*  Ui'  hogs  of  Epicurus*  sty ; 
Yet  all  so  foreign  and  so  fine, 
*Twas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O  !  if  the  muse  had  power  to  tell 
Each  dish,  no  muse  has  power  to  spell 
Great  goddess  of  the  French  Cuisine  I 
Not  with  unhallow'd  hands  I  mean 
To  violate  thy  secret  shade. 
Which  eyes  profane  shall  ne*er  invade ; 
No !  of  thy  dignity  supreme, 
I,  with  *  mysterious  reverence,*  deem ! 
Or,  should  1  venture  with  rash  hand. 
The  vulgar  would  not  understand ; 
None  but  th*  initiated  know 
The  raptures  keen  thy  rights  bestow. 
Thus  macb  to  tell  I  lawful  deem, 
Thy  worke  are  sever  what  they  seem; 
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Jn  tbif  ^reneral  law  has  past, 
lolhing  of  itself  shall  taste, 
rord  this  high  decree  enacted, 
I  be  nature  coanteracted  !* 
ceiTO,  who  can,  the  perfect  bliss, 
8  not  given  to  all  who  guess, 
iptarous  joy  Bellario  found, 
thus  his  ev'ry  wish  was  crown*d. 
oaio,  as  the  best  of  friends, 
ish  he  secretly  commends 
dinted,  as  a  special  favour, 
gave  it  that  delicious  flavour ; 
tery  he  so  much  reveres, 
rer  to  unhallow'd  ears 

trust  it,  but  to  him  would  show 
ir  true  friendship's  power  would  go. 
tio,  tho*  dazzled  by  the  fete, 
ar  inferior  trsnsport  eat ; 
s  warp  his  taste  had  gained, 
,  no  perceived,  till  now  remain*d ; 
om  himself  he  would  conceal 
lange  he  did  not  choose  to  feel ; 
KMt  wishM  he  could  be  picking 
mphisticated  chicken ; 
hen  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 
>t  one  simple  morsel  found, 

roe,  was  his  secret  wish, 
urming  Celia*s  plainest  dish ! 
t  Nature,  struggling  for  her  rights, 
1  some  little,  casual  lights : 
3Te  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 
St  'twas  but  an  infant  passion  ; 
actisM  Flavia  tried  each  art 
attack  to  steal  his  heart ; 
'C*d  civilities  oppress, 
ing  thro'  mere  graciousness : 
many  a  gay  intrepid  dame, 
1  assault  essayM  the  same, 
rith  disgust,  he  strove  to  fly 
tfbl  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
argon  now  no  more  he  praises, 
hoes  back  their  flimsy  phrases. 

not  Ceua's  powers  of  face, 
i^h'd  a^inst  bon-ton  grimace ; 
[f  her  genuine  beauties  tasted, 
ith  factitious  charms  contrasted  ; 
lustrioQs  carpies  hover'd  round, 
ace  nor  liberty  he  found  ! 
»  and  flattery  circumvented, 
r,  reluctant,  he  consented  ; 
ame  her  power  of  pleasing  tried, 
the  novice  by  her  side  , 
on»  he  the  very  best, 
ealth  with  ignorance  possest. 
avia's  rhetoric  best  persuades, 
rbil  leads  him  to  the  shades ; 
al  leaves  around  the  room. 
Lie  tell  the  approaching  doom  ! 
Serent  from  the  tale  of  old, 
the  fair  one  pluck'd  the  gold ; 
s  the  ponderous  purse  exhaust ; 
land  borrowed,  stak'd,  and  lost, 
him  to  sense  and  shame  agam, 
oe,  nor  fraud  coukl  more  obtain. 
Me,  indignant,  to  attend 
nmons  of  a  ruin'd  friend, 
keen  Bcllario's  arts  betray 
he  depths  of  desperate  play ; 
'btless  youth  who  near  him  sat, 
mder'd  of  hit  whole  estate ; 


Too  late  he  call'd  for  Funuo'i  aid, 
A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 

And  now,  with  horror,  Florio  views 
The  wild  confusion  which  ensues ; 
Marks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fidr. 
Assume  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 
Marks  where  the  infernal  furies  hold 
Their  orgies  foul  o'er  heaps  of  gold ; 
And  spirits  dire  appear  to  rise. 
Guarding  the  horrid  mysteries ; 
Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 
The  bosoms  of  the  losing  fair ; 
How  looks  convuls'd,  and  haggard  faces. 
Chase  the  scar'd  Loves,  and  frighten'd  Graces  2 
Touch'd  with  disdain,  with  horror  fir'd, 
Ceua  !  he  murmur'd,  and  retir'd. 

That  night  no  sleep  his  eyelids  prest. 
He  thought ;  and  thought's  a  foe  to  rest : 
Or  if,  by  chance,  he  clos'd  his  eyes. 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rise ! 
Distemper'd  Fancy  wildly  brings 
The  broken  images  of  thmgs; 
His  ruin'd  friend,  with  eye-ball  fizt, 
Swalbwing  the  draught  Despair  had  mizt ; 
The  frantic  wife  beside  him  stands. 
With  bursting  heart,  and  wringing  hands ; 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow. 
Of  pining  want  or  raving  wo. 

Next  morn,  to  check,  or  cherish  thoughti 
His  library's  retreat  he  sought ; 
He  view'd  each  book,  with  cold  regard. 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard; 
At  length,  among  the  motley  band, 
The  Idler  fell  into  his  hand ; 
Th'  alluring  title  caught  his  eye, 
It  promb'd  cold  inanity : 
He  read  with  rapture  and  surprise. 
And  found  'twas  pleasant,  tho'  'twas  wise 
His  tea  grew  cold,  whilst  he,  unheeding, 
Pursu'd  this  reasonable  reading. 
He  wonder'd  at  the  change  he  found, 
Th*  elastic  spirits  nimbly  bound ; 
Time  slipt,  without  disgust,  away. 
While  many  a  card  unanswer'd  lay  : 
Three  papers,  reeking  from  the  press. 
Three  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  dress, 
Ephemeral  literature  well  known. 
The  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town  ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals,  time ! 
Assassin  of  our  day's  fresh  prime  ! 
These,  on  his  table,  half  the  day, 
Unthought  of^  and  neglected  lay. 

Florio  had  now  full  three  hours  read. 
Hours  which  he  us'd  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  pulm  beat  virtue's  vigorous  tone. 
The  reason  to  himself  unknown ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause. 
Fair  Celia's  image  filled  the  pause. 

And  now,  announc'd  Bellario's  mnie     *     ^ 
Had  almost  quench'd  the  new-born  fltflll'l  *  - 
*  Adimit  him,'  was  the  ready  word        .  '^*  '  ■^'' 
Which  first  escap'd  him,  not  unhMurd    'J    *,"*',, 
When  sudden,  to  his  mental  sight|  ,,      "     !     .    ' 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  last  night;    '    .  .,  .  / 
His  plunder'd  friend  before  him  stanA^ 
And — *■  not  at  home,'  his  firm  oommandl* 
He  Mi  the  conquest  as  a  joy 
The  first  temptation  would  destroy 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen't  band. 
Would  tack  the  sfight  i 
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Which,  in  loose  bondace,  would  en 

BzLULRio  bright  and  Flayu  fair. 

Oil  had  he  promis'd  to  attend 

The  nuptials  of  his  happy  friend : 

To  go— to  stay — alike  he  fears ; 

At  length  a  bolder  flight  he  dares : 

To  Celia  ho  resolves  to  fly, 

And  catch  fresh  virtue  from  her  eye. 

Though  three  full  weeks  did  yet  remain, 

£re  he  en^agM  to  come  again. 

This  plan  lie  tremblingly  embrac'd. 

With  doubtful  zeal,  and  fluttering  haste ; 

Nor  vcnturM  he  one  card  to  read. 

Which  might  his  virtuous  scheme  impede ; 

Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  him, 

And  shudderM  lest  each  rap  should  stay  him. 

Behold  him  seated  in  his  chaise ; 

With  face  that  self  distrust  betrays ; 

He  hazards  not  a  single  glance. 

Nor  through  the  glasses  peeps  by  chance. 

Lest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known, 

Should  melt  his  resolution  down. 

Fast  as  his  foaming  coursers  fly, 

Hyde.park  attracts  his  halfrais'd  eye ; 

He  steals  one  fearful,  conscious  look. 

Then  drops  his  eye  upon  his  book. 

Triumphant  he  persists  to  go ; 

But  gives  one  sigh  to  Rotten-rou), 

Long  as  he  viewM  Augusta's  towVs, 

The  sight  relaxM  his  thinking  powVs ; 

In  vain  he  better  plans  revolves. 

While  the  soft  scene  his  soul  dissolves ; 

The  towVs  once  lost,  his  view  he  bends. 

Where  the  receding  smoke  ascends ; 

But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow*rs  arise. 

To  charm  his  heart  or  cheat  his  eyes ; 

When  once  he  got  entirely  clear 

From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere ; 

His  mind  was  brac*d,  his  spirits  light. 

His  heart  was  gay,  his  humour  bright. 

Thus  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul. 

The  sweet  reward  of  self-controul. 

Impatient  now,  and  all  alive. 

He  thought  he  never  should  arrive ; 

At  last  he  spies  Sir  Gilbert's  trees ; 

Now  tiie  near  battlements  he  sees ; 

The  gates  he  enter*d  with  delight. 

And,  solf.announc*d,  embrac'd  the  knight : 

The  youth  his  joy  unfeign'd  exprest. 

The  knight  with  joy  receiv'd  his  guest. 

And  own'd,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 

'Twas  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 

Throe  weeks  subducted,  went  to  prove, 

A  feeling  like  old-fashion*d  love. 

For  Cclia,  not  a  word  she  said. 

But  blush'd,  *  celestial,  rosy  red  !' 

Her  modest  charms  transport  the  youth. 

Who  promis'd  everlasting  truth. 

Celia,  in. honour  of  the  da^, 
Unnml  tplendour  would  display : 
Soch  WW  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave. 
He  thought  her  wedgwood  had  been  give , 
Her  tMte  diflFbsed  a  gracious  air. 
And  oliatte  SiiAplicity  was  there. 
Whose  secret  power,  though  silent,  great  it, 
The  loveliest  of  the  sweet  renates. 
Florio,  now  present  to  the  scene, 
With  spirits  light,  and  gracious  mien, 
Sir  Gilbert's  port  politely  praises. 
And  carefU^  avoids  French  phraiet ; 


Endures  the  daily  dissertation 

On  land-tax,  and  a  ruin'd  nation; 

Listens  to  many  a  tedious'tale 

Of  poachers,  who  deserv'd  a  jail ; 

Heard  all  the  business  of  the  quomm. 

Each  cause  and  crime  produc'd  before  *em: 

Heard  them  abuse  with  complaisance 

The  language,  wines,  and  wits  of  France; 

Nor  did  lie  hum  a  single  air. 

While  good  Sir  Gilbert  fiU'd  his  chair. 

Abroad,  with  joy  and  grateful  pride, 
He  walks,  with  Celia  by  his  side : 
A  thousand  cheerful  thoughts  arise. 
Each  rural  scene  enchants  his  eyes ; 
With  transports  he  begins  to  look 
On  Nature's  all  instructive  book ; 
No  objects  now  seem  mean,  or  low. 
Which  point  to  Him  from  whom  they  flow 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excites 
A  chain  of  reasoning  which  delights. 
Which  spite  of  sceptic  ebulitions. 
Proves  atheists  not  the  best  logicians. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  blade  of  grass. 
Suggests  reflections  as  they  pass. 
Till  JFlorio,  with  a  sigh,  confest 
The  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best 
Bellario's  systems  sink  in  air, 
He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair. 
As  pious  Celia  rais'd  the  theme 
To  holy  faith  and  love  supreme ; 
Enlighten'd  Florio  learn'd  to  trace 
tn  Nature's  God  the  God  of  grace. 

In  wisdom  as  the  convert  grew 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flew, 
When  call'd  to  dress,  that  Titus  wore 
A  wig  the  alter'd  Florio  swore ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time, 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  crime. 
That  he  had  lost  but  one  day's  blessing. 
When  we  so  many  lose,  by  dressing. 

The  rest,  suffice  it  now  to  say. 
Was  flnish'd  in  the  usual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  for  his  hour, 
Revil'd  slow  Themis'  tedious  power. 
Whose  parchment  legends,  singing,  sealing. 
Are  cruel  forms  for  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length  to  Florio's  eager  eyes. 
Behold  the  day  of  bliss  arise ! 
The  golden  sun  illumes  the  globe. 
The  burning  torch,  the  saffron  robe. 
Just  as  of  old,  glad  Hymen  wears. 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train ;  so  strange  the  case 
They  hardly  knew  each  other's  face ; 
Yet  both  conibss'd  with  glowing  heart 
They  never  were  design'd  to  part ; 
Quoth  Hymen,  sure  you're  strangely  slighted 
At  weddings  not  to  be  invited ; 
The  reason's  clear  enough,  quoth  Cupid, 
My  company  is  thought  but  stupid. 
Where  Flutus  is  the  favourite  guest, 
For  he  and  I  scarce  speak  at  iMst 

The  selfsame  sun  which  joins  the  twain 
Sees  Flavia  sever'd  from  her  swain ; 
Bellario  sues  for  a  divorce. 
And  both  pursue  their  sep'rate  course. 

Oh  wedded  love !  thy  bliss  how  rare ! 
And  yet  the  ill-assorted  pair ; 
The  pair  who  choose  at  Fashion's  voioe. 
Or  drag  the  chain  of  venal  choice ; 
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tie  otMBe  to  corse  the  state, 
ilw,  should  never  Uame  their  fitte , 
amy  ties,  say  where*s  the  wonder, 
m  Commons  snap  asunder, 
her  case,  *tis  still  the  wife, 
ist  and  colour  to  the  life. 
scap'd  from  Fashion*s  school 


His  heart  and  conduct  learus  to  role ; 
Conscience  his  useful  life  approves ; 
He  serves  his  God,  his  country  loves ; 
Reveres  her  laws,  protects  her  rights, 
And,  fer  her  interests,  pleads  or  fights 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life, 
And,  fer  his  rescue,  thanks  his  wife. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE: 


A  POEM. 

O  great  design ! 
Ye  sons  sf  mercy !  O  complete  your  work ; 
Wrench  from  Oppression's  hand  the  iron  rod. 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 

Thoa^an*8  *"  Liberty:* 


en  has  into  being  deignM  to  call 

It,  O  liberty !  to  shine  on  all ; 

ntellectual  sun  !  why  does  thy  ray 

I  distribute  only  partial  day  ? 

)  resisting  cause  from  spirit  flows 

iversal  presence  to  oppose ; 

acles  by  nature's  hand  imprest, 

3lle  and  ethereal  beams  arrest ; 

ly'd  by  Matter  is  thy  course  benign, 

9  direct  or  more  oblique  to  shine ; 

>tion*s  laws  can  speed  thy  active  coursej 

*ong  Repubion*s  pow*rs  obstroct   thy 

oe; 

lere  is  no  convexity  in  mind, 

"e  thy  genial  beams  to  parts  oonfinM  ? 

the  chill  north  with  thy  bright  ray  is 

■t, 

loold  fell  darkness  half  the  south  invest  ? 

decreed,  fair  Freedom  !  at  thy  birth, 

,ou  %houidM  ne'er  irradiate  alt  the  earthf? 

Britain  basks  in  thy  full  blaze  of  light,' 

es  sad  Xfric  quench'd  in  total  night  1/ 

only,^sb^f  r  jg^oddess  !  I  attest, 
es  chastisM,  and  decent  graces  drest, 
;  alone  pure  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Uow'd  incense  of  the  bard  should  rise  ? 
1  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  praise 

he  trims  his  prostituted  bays ; 
X  unlicens'd  monster  of  the  crowd, 

roar  terrific  bursts  in  peals  so  loud, 

ng  the  ear  of  Peace ;  fierce  Faction's  tool, 

,  Ssdition  born,  and  mad  Misrule ; 

stubborn    mouth,    rejecting    Reason's 

ngth  can  govern,  and  no  skill  restrain ; 

magic  cries  the  frantic  vulgar  draw 

rn  at  Order,  and  to  outrage  Law ; 

d  on  grave  Authority  and  Pow'r, 

ake  the  work  of  ages  in  an  hour : 

i*d  her  voice,  and  pestilent  her  breath, 

vs  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out  death ; 

last  is  fate ;  she  darts  from  either  hand 

aflagration  o'er  the  astonish'd  land ; 

iring  for  peace,  she  rends  the  air  with 

ise, 

leferm  a  part,  the  whole  destroys. 

I  oppression  only  to  oppress, 

tiw  act  of  murder,  breathes  redress. 

Mm  we  seen  on  Freedom's  genuine  ooAft, 


Bellowing  fer  blessings  which  were  never  lost 
'Tis  past,  and  Reason  rules  the  lucid  hour, 
And  beaoteous  Oanoi  reassumes  his  power : 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  he  reign. 
Till  perfect  Peace  eternal  sway  maintain  !* 
O,  plaintive  Southerne  !t  whose  impassionM 

Can  melt  the  soul  to  grief,  or  rooae  to  rage ! 
Now,    when    congenial    themes    engage    the 

Muse, 
She  burns  to  emulate  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  felling  efibrts  mock  her  fend  desires, 
She  shares  thy  feelings,  not  partakes  thy  fires. 
Strange  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms  the 

heart 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart; 
Touch'd  by  th'  eztrmsic  energy  alone. 
We  think  the  flame  which  melts  us  is  our  own : 
Deoeiv'd,  for  genius  we  mistake  delight, 
Charm'd  as  we  read,  we  fancy  we  can  write. 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bard,  thy  pow'rs 

belong. 
The  cause  I  plead  shall  sanctify  my  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire. 
For  Truth  rejects  what  Fancy  would  inspire  : 
Here  Art  would  weave  her  gayest  flow'rs  in  vain. 
The  bright  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
For  no  fictitious  ilk  these  numbers  flow, 
But  livinpr  anguish,  and  substantial  wo ; 
No  iadividoal  griefs  my  bosom  melt. 
For  millions  feel  what  Oronoko  felt : 
Fir'd  by  no  single  wrongs,  the  countless  host 
I  moorn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  from  Afric's  coast. 
Perish  th'  illiberal  thought  which  would  de 

base 
The  native  genius  of  the  sable  race  ! 
Perish  the  proud  philosophy,  which  sought 
To  rob  them  of  the  pow'rs  of  equal  thought '. 
Does  then  th'  immortal  principle  within  ~ '  "^ 
Change  with  the  casual  colour  of  the  skin? 
Does  Matter  goveni  Spirit?  or  is  mind 
Degraded  by  the  form  to  which  'tis  joia'd  f 
No:  they  have  heads  to  think,  and  hearts  to 

feel. 
And  souls  to  act,  with  firm,  though  erring  teal .' 
For  they  have  keen  affections,  kind  desires, 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  active  patriot  firee ; 

*  AUodiny  to  the  rioti  of  London  in  thoyear  1780L 
t  Aathor  of  the  trafedy  of  Onmoko. 
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All  the  rude  energry,  tht  ftnrid  flame, 
Of  hi^h-iourd  paMion,  and  ingenaous  shame : 
Stronjr,  bat  lazoriant  virtues  b(Dldly  shoot 
From  the  wild  vigour  of  a  savage  root. 
Nor  weak  their  sense  of  honour's  proud  con- 
trol. 
For  Pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  soul ; 
A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 
A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart ; 
That  self-name  stuff  which  erst  proud  empires 
swayM,  [made. 

Of  which   the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 
Capricious  fate  of  men !  that  very  pride 
In  Afric  scourg*d,  in  Rome  was  deify^d. 

No  muse,  O  Quashi  !*  shall  thy  deeds  relate. 
No  statue  snatch  thee  from  oblivious  fate  ! 
For  thou  wast  born  where  never  gentle  Muse 
On  valour's  grave  the  flow'rs  of  Genius  strews; 
And  thou  wast  born  where  no  recording  page 
Plucks  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring  rage: 
Had  Fortune  plac'd  thee  on  some  happier  coast. 
Where  polis^d  Pagans  souls  heroic  boast, 
To  thee  who  sought'st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Th'  injur'd  honours  of  thy  name  to  save. 
Whose  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  master 

spar'd. 
Altars  had  smok'd,  and  temples  had  been  rear'd. 

Whene'er  to  Afric's  shores  I  turn  my  eyes. 
Horrors  of  deepest,  deadliest  guilt  arise ; 
I  see,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown, 
The  burning  village  and  the  blazing  town : 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  from  social  life. 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife  ! 
She,  wretch  forlorn  !  is  dragg'd  by  hostile  hands. 
To  distant  tyrants  sold,  in  distant  lands  ! 
Transmitted  miseries,  and  successive  chains. 
The  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtains  ! 
E'en  this  last  wretched  boon  their  foes  deny. 
To  weep  together,  or  together  die. 
By  felon  hands,  by  one  relentless  stroke, 
See  the  fond  links  of  feeling  Nature  broke !         ^ 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart. 
Torn  from  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they  part 
Hold !  murderer's,  hold !  nor  aggravate  distress ; 
Respect  tlio  passions  you  yourselves  possess, 
Ev'n  you  of  ruffian  heart,  and  ruthless  hand, 
l^ve  your  own  offspring,  love  your  native  land : 
Ev'n  you,  with  fond  impatient  feelings  bum. 
Though  free  as  air,  though  certain  of  return,    <■ 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntarily  roam,        , 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 
O  think  how  absence  the  lov'd  scene  endears 
To  him  whoae  food  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 
tears; 

*  Tt  i»  a  point  of  lionmir  nmon^  najprnca  of  a  hi^h  spi- 
rit to  dip  rathor  than  to  HutTer  thnir  $;IoMy  skin  to  bear 
the  mark  of  the  whip.  Uuashi  had  voinehow  oflbnded 
his  master,  a  young  planter  with  whom  he  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  endf^aiin^  intimacy  of  a  play-fellow.  His 
services  had  been  faithful ;  hin  attachment  affectionate. 
The  roaster  retiolved  to  punish  him.  and  pursued  him  for 
that  purpose.  In  trying  to  e^ape  Quashi  stumbled  and 
frill ;  the  master  full  u|>on  him :  they  wrestled  loni;  with 
doubtful  victory ;  at  leni^th  Uuashi  fot  uppermost,  and 
being  firmly  seated  on  his  master's  breast,  he  secured  his 
leg*  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  drew  a  sharp 
knife,  then  said,  *  master,  I  have  been  bred  up  with  you 
from  a  child;  I  loved  you  as  myself;  in  return,  you  have 
condemned  me  to  a  punishment  of  which  I  must  ever 
have  borne  the  marks— thus  only  can  I  avoid  them;*  so 
saying,  he  drew  the  knifb  with  all  his  strength  across 
bis  own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  a  vroan.  on 
bis  master's  body  — /tosway's  Eti^jf  oh  the  Tr^utment 
^f  African  Slacu. 


Think  on  the  wretch  whose  aggravated  paina 
To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chaim. 
If  warm  your  heart,  to  British  feelings  true, 
As  dear  his  land  to  him  as  yours  to  you ; 
And  Liberty,  in  you  a  hallow'd  flame. 
Burns,  tineztinguish'd  in  his  breast  the  same. 
Then  leav«  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering  smile 
The  heaT'n-taught  fondness  for  the  parent  soi. , 
RflTon  affiictions  mingled  with  our  frame, 
In  every  nature,  every  clime  Uie  same ; 
In  all,  tiiese  feelings  equal  sway  maintain  : 
In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  reign ; 
And  Tempe's  vale,  and  parchM  AtigoU's  sand. 
One  equal  fondness  of  their  son's  command. 
Th'  unconqucr'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  and  toil. 
Basking  in  Freedom's  beams  which  gild  his  na- 
tive soil. 
Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 
(For  Uiese  are  specious  crimes)  our  rage  in- 

flame  7 
No :  sordid  lust  of  gold  their  fate  controls. 
The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls ; 
Gold,  better  gain'd  by  wJiat  their  ripening  iky, 
Their  fertile  fields,  their  arts,*  and  mines  supply. 
What  wrongs,  what  injuries  docs  Oppression 
plead. 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  ? 
What  strange  oflcnce,  what  aggravated  sin  ? 
They  stand  convicted— of  a  darker  skin  ! 
Barbarians,  hold !   th'  opprobrious  commerce 

spare, 
Respect  his  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 
Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  tod  blind, 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind  ; 
Let  malice  strip  tliem  of  each  other  plea. 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  freew 
Insulted  Reason  loaths  the  inverted  trade — 
Loathes,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase  made; 
The  outrag'd  goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes. 
Sees  MAN  the  traffic,  souls  the  merchandise  ! 
Man,  whom  fair  Commerce  taught  with  judging 
^        eye. 

And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy, 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold, 
Degraded  man  himself,  truck'd,  barter'd,  sold : 
Of  ev'ry  native  privilege  bereft. 
Yet  curs'd  with  ev'ry  wounded  feeling  lefL 
Hard  lot !  each  brutal  sufFVing  to  sustain, 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason's  palpable  abuse. 
Their  sense  of  feelingt  callous  and  obtuse : 
=From  heads  to  hearts  lies  Nature's  plain  ajipeal. 
Though  few  can  reason,  all  mankind  can  feel. 
Though  wit  may  boast  a  livelier  dread  of  shame, 
A  lofUer  sense  of  long  refinement  claim ; 
Though  polish'd  manners  may  fresJi  wants  in 

vent. 
And  nice  distinctions  nicer  souls  torment ; 
Though  those  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fall. 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  all. 
Thd*  wounds  there  are  which  reason's  force  may 
heal,  ^ 

There  needs  no  logic  sure  to  make  us  feeL 
The  nerve,  howe'er  untutoi^'d,  can  sustain 
A  sharp  imutterable  sense  of  pain ; 

•  Besides  msny  valuable  productions  of  the  noil,  cloths 
and  carpets  of  exquisite  manufkcture  are  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea. 

t  Nothing  is  more  fluent  than  this  cruel  and  stupid 
argument,  that  they  do  not  fbel  ths  miseries  iufliclsd  oa 
them  as  Europeans  would  do. 
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Af  exquisitely  fuhion'd  in  a  slave, 
As  where  unequal  fate  a  sceptre  gave. 
Sense  is  as  keen  where  Gambia^s  waters  glide, 
As  where  proud  Tiber  rolls  his  classic  tide. 
Though  verso  or  rhetoric  point  the  feeling  line. 
They  do  not  whet  sensation,  but  define. 
Did  ever  wretch  less  feel  the  galling  ohun, 
When  Zcno  provM  there  was  no  ill  in  paia? 
In  vain  the  sage  to  smooth  its  horror  triM; 
Spartans  and  Helots  see  with  different  •/••; 
Their  miseries  philosophic  quirks  deride. 
Slaves  groan  in  pangs  disown^  by  stoic  pride. 

When  the  fierce  sun  darts  vertical  his  beams, 
And  thirst  and  hunger  mix  their  wild  extremes; 
When  the  sharp  iron*  wounds  his  inmost  soul. 
And  his  struin'd  eyes  in  burning  anguish  roll; 
Will  the  parchM  negro  own,  ere  he  expire. 
No  pain  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  ? 

For  him,  when  agony  liis  frame  destroys, 
What  hope  of  present  fame  or  future  joys  ? 
For  that  have  heroes  shortenM  nature's  date. 
For  thia  have  martyrs  gladly  met  their  fate ; 
fiat  him  forlorn,  no  heroes  pride  sustains, 
No  martyr's  blissful  vision  soothe  his  pains ; 
Sullen,  he  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust. 
For  he  has  learn'd  to  dread  the  Christian's  trust ; 
To  him  what  mercy  can  that  God  display. 
Whose  servants  murder,  and  whose  sons  betray  7 
Savage !  thy  venial  error  I  deplore. 
They  are  not  Christians  who  infest  thy  shore. 

O  thou  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous  yoke 
The  great  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has  broke, 
Releas'd  from  misery,  and  escap'd  from  care, 
Gu,  meet  that  mercy  man  deny'd  thee  here. 
In  thy  dark  home,  sure  refuge  of  th'  oppressed, 
>  The  wicked  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest 
And,  if  some  notions,  vague  and  undefin'd. 
Of  future  terrors  have  assail'd  thy  mind ; 
If  such  thy  masters  have  presum'd  to  teach. 
As  terrors  only  they  are  prone  to  preach ; 
(For  should  they  paint  eternal  Mercy's  reign. 
Where  wore  tho  oppressor*!  rod,  the  captive's 

chain?) 
If;  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  learn'd  to  dread 
The  dark  unknown  thy  trembling  footsteps  tread; 
On  Him,  who  made  thee  what  thou  art,  depend ; 
Hk,  who  witliholds  the  means,  accepts  the  end. 
Thy  metal  night  thy  Saviour  will  not  blame ; 
He  died  for  those  who  never  heard  his  name. 
Not  thine  tho  reckoning  dire  of  Light  abus'd, 
K]«owLZoaK  disgrac'd,  and  Libkkty  misus'd ; 
On  tkee  no  awful  judge  incens'd  shall  sit 
For  parts  perverted,  and  dishonour'd  wit 
Where  ignorance  may  be  found  the  safest  plea. 
How  many  leam*d  and  wise  shall  envy  thee  ! 
And  thou,  WHrnc  sayaoe  !  whether  lust  of  gold 
Or  lost  of  conquest  rule  thee  unoontroll'd ! 
Hero,  or  robber ! — by  whatever  name ! — 
Thou  plead  thy  impious  claim  to  wealth  or  fame ; 
Whether  inferior  mischief  bo  thy  boast, 
A  tyrant  trader  rifling  Congous  coast ; 
Or  b(4der  carnage  track  thy  crimson  way. 
Kings  dispomess'd,  and  provinces  thy  prey  ; 
Whether  thoo  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 


*  This  is  aot  said  flfun^i^ly*  1^  writer  of  those 
liaes  has  sent  a  eomplete  set  of  chains,  fitted  to  every 
ssparate  limb  of  these  nnbappy,  innocent  men ;  together 
witJi  hMtmmenU  for  wrenctainf  open  the  Jaws,  contri- 
fii  with  such  iBgeaioas  emelty  as  would  grati/y  the 
iwisf  mtrrim  of  an  iaqaisitor. 


All  Cortez  murder'd,  all  Columbus  found  ; 
0*er  plnnder'd  realms  to  reign,  detested  lord. 
Make  millions  wretched,  and  thyself  abhorr'd:— 
Whether  Cartouche  in  forests  break  the  law. 
Or  bolder  Cossar  keep  the  world  in  awe ; 
In  Reason's  eye,  in  Wisdom's  fair  account, 
Your  sum  of  glory  boasts  a  like  amount ; 
The  means  may  differ,  but  the  end's  the  same , 
Conquest  is  pillage  with  a  nobler  nam^ 
Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  less, 
Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 
Tho'  erring  fame  may  grace,  tho'  false  renown 
His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown ; 
Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 
And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

Had  those  advent'rous  spirits  who  explore 
Thro'  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  farwnught 

shore ; 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r. 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  ruffian's  who  devour  • 
Had  these  possess'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle  mindfi-*^- 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  lovo  of  human  kind; 
Had  these  pursued  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan. 
Discoveries  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man ! 
Then,  bless'd  Philanthropy  !  thy  social  hands. 
Had  link'd  dissever'd  worlds  in  brothers'  bands  ; 
Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide; 
Then  lov'd  and  loving,  man  had  liv'd  and  died. 
Then  with  pernicious  skill  we  had  not  known 
To  bring  their  vices  back  and  leave  our  own. 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glory's 
shrine, 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn  !  are  thine ;' — ^ 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crown'd   thy  virtuous 
toil,  [soil , 

No  slanghter'd  natives  drench'd  thy  fair.earn^|i 

Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survives,  '' 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their  lives  ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  eflfac'd  the  shame. 
Inscribed  by  Slavery  on  the  Christian  name. 

Shall   Britain,  where  tlie  soul  of  freedom 
reigns. 
Forge  chains  for  others  she  herself  disdains  *» 
Forbid  it.  Heaven  !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow ; 
Not  to  herself  the  glorious  gifl  confin'd. 
She  spreads  the  blessing  wide  as  human  kind  , 
And,  scorning  narrow  views  of  time  and  place. 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 

What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor'd  ? 
O  may  that  god-like  deed,  that  shining  page, 
Redeem  our  fame,  and  conseorata  om  age  l 
And  let  this  glory  mark  our  favoarM  shore. 
To  curb  False  Freedom  and  the  True  restore. 

And  sec  tlie  cherub  Mercy  from  above, 
Descending  softly,  quits  the  sphere  of  love  ! 
On  Britain's  isle  she  sheds  her  heavenly  dew ; 
And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlighten'd  few. 
From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  influence  steals 
Till  every  breast  the  sofl  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to  the  burning  shore, 
With  the  best  message  angel  ever  &re ; 
Hark!  'tis  the  note  which  spoke  a  Savioor'a 

birth! 
Glory  to  Grod  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador'd, 

*The  Quakers  have  emancipated  all  their  slafM 
throogboat  America. 


ao 
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Bbe  Btilli  the  clank  of  chaina,  and  abeatbea  the 

aword ; 
She  cheerathe  nioQmer,and  with  soothing  handa 
From  banting  hearta  oubinda  th*  opprea8or% 

bands; 
Reatorea  the  loatre  of  the  Christian  name, 
And  cleara  the  fbuleat  blot  that  dimmM  ita  fame. 

As  the  mild  spirit  hovers  o*er  the  ooaat, 
A  fresher  hue  their  witherM  landscapea  boast ; 
Her  healing  smiles  the  ruin*d  scenes  repair, 
And  blasted  Natare  wears  a  joyooa  air ; 
While  she  proclaims  thro*  all  their  spicy  groves, 

*  Henceforth  your  fruits,  your  laboura,  and  your 

lovea, 

*  All  that  your  aires  poasess'd,  or  you  have  sown, 

*  Sacred  from  plunder — all  is  now  Toua  own.* 

And  now,  her  high  commission  from  above, 
Stamp'd  with  the  holy  characters  of  love, 
The  meek^y*d  spirit  waving  in  her  hand, 
Breathes  manumission  o*er  the  rescu*d  land ; 
She  teara  the  banner  Btain*d  with  blood  and 
tears. 


And  Liberty  !  thy  shining  standard  rears ! 
Aa  the  bright  ensign*s  glory  she  displays. 
See  pale  OrraEssioN  fainta  beneath  the  blaie ! 
The  giant  diea !  no  more  hia  frown  appala. 
The  chain,  untouch*d  drops  off;  the  retter  falls. 
Astonished  Echo  tells  the  vocal  ahore, 
Oppreaaion's  falPn,  and  Slavery  ia  no  more ! 
TlM  doaky  myriads  crowd  the  sultry  plain. 
All  haU  that  Mcrct,  long  invok*d  in  vain. 
Vicioriooa   Powr!    she   bursts  their  two-fbld 


And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Britain*! 
hands. 
And  Thou !  great  source  of  Nature  and  of 
Grace, 
Who  of  one  blood  didst  form  the  human  race 
Look  down  in  mercy  in  thy  chosen  time. 
With  eqtial  eye  on  Afric*8  sufTring  clime : 
Disperse  her  shades  of  intellectual  night. 
Repeat  thy  high  behest — Let  there  be  Light 
Bring  each  benighted  soul,  great  Grod,  to  Thee, 
And  with  thy  wide  salvation  make  them  free  I 


DAN  AND  JANE: 


OR  FAITH  AND  WORK&--A  TALE. 


Good,  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wile. 
And  liv*d  a  loving  kind  of  life ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed, 
And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted. 
*Twaa  Faith  and  Works — this  knotty  question 
They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
While  Dan  alone  for  faith  contended, 
Jane  equally  good  worka  defended. 

*  They  are  not  Ghriatiaaa  aure,  but  Turka 
Who  build  on  faith  and  aooff  at  works,* 
Quoth  Jane — while  eager  Dan  reply*d, 

*  By  none  but  heathens  fkith*s  deny*d.* 

*  ru  tell  you  wife,*  at  length  quoth  Dan, 

*  A  story  of  a  right  good  man. 

A  patriarch  sage,  of  ancient  daya, 
A  man  of  faith,  whom  all  muat  praiae 
In  his  own  country  he  po68ess*d, 
Whate'ercan  make  a  wise  man  blest; 
Hia  waa  the  flock,  the  field,  the  spring, 
In  short,  a  little  rural  king. 
Yet,  pleas*d,  he  quits  his  native  land. 
By  faith  in  the  divine  command. 
God  bade  him  gp ;  and  he,  content. 
Went  forth,  not  knowing  where  he  went 
He  trusted  in  the  promise  made. 
And,  undisputing  strait  obey*d. 
The  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt. 
But  prov*d  hia  faith  by  going  out 
Jane  answered,  with  some  little  prido— 

*  I've  an  example  on  my  side ; 

And  thu*  my  tale  be  somewhat  longer, 
I  trust  you'll  find  it  vastly  stronger. 
1*11  tell  you,  Daniel,  of  a  man. 
The  hoheat  since  the  world  be^n : 
Who  now  God's  favour  is  receiving 
For  prompt  obeying^  not  6e/teotfi^. 
One  only  son  this  man  possest. 
In  whom  his  righteous  age  was  blest ; 
And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Thia  son  by  miracle  was  given. 
And  firom  thia  child  the  word  divine 


Had  promis'd  an  illustrious  line. 

When  lo !  at  once  a  voice  he  heara. 

Which  sounds  like  thunder  in  his  i 

God  says — Go  sacrifice  thy  son ! 

— This  moment.  Lord,  it  shall  be  done. 

He  goes,  and  instantly  preparea. 

To  slay  the  child  of  many  prayenk 

Now  here  you  see  the  grand  expedience, 

OfworkSf  of  actual  sound  ohedience. 

This  was  not  faith,  but  act  and  deed. 

The  Lord  commanda— the  child  ahalt  bleed. 

Thua  Abraham  «c<ed^'  Jenny  cried ; 

*  Thus  Abraham  iruked^  Dan  replied 

*'  Abraham,'  quoth  Jane, '  why  that*a  my  man  1' 
*•  No,  Abraham's  him  I  mean,*  says  Dan. 

*  He  stands  a  monument  atfaiih ;' — 

*  No,  'tis  for  toorks  the  Scripture  saith 

*  'Tis  for  his  faith  that  I  defend  him  ;* 

*  *Tis  for  obedience  I  commend  him.* 

Thus  he — thus  she — both  warmly  feel,  ' 

And  lose  their  temper  in  their  zeal ; 
Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  blame. 
They  did  not  see  each  meant  the  same. 

*  At  length,  good  wife,'  said  honest  Dan, 

*  We're  talking  of  the  self-same  man, 
The  worka  you  praise  I  own  indeed, 
Grow  from  that  faith  for  which  I  plead  ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  for  faith  I  quote. 
For  works  deserves  especial  note : 

*Tia  not  enough  of  faith  to  talk^ 
A  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  same, 
Tliey  only  differ  in  the  name : 
The  faith  I  fight  for,  ia  the  root; 
The  works  you  value  are  the  fruit  ^ 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed  'a  ainoere. 
Unless  in  works  my  faith  appear  7 
How  ahidl  I  know  a  tree's  alive, 
Unleaa  I  see  it  bear  and  thrive  7 
Your  worka  not  growingXin  my  root, 
I  Would  profve  they  W(».v  not  genuine  fruit 
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SI 


If  faith  produoa  no  worki,  I  see, 

Thai  fkith  is  not  a  living  tree. 

Thm  fiiith  and  works  together  grow, 


I  No  separate  life  they  e*er  can  know : 

They're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart, 
I  What  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  part* 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE. 

TO  MISS  SALLY  HORNE.—AGED  THREE  YEARS, 

TOimaKST  DAUOHTEE  OF  DR.  BORNE,  LATE  BISHOP  OE  NORWICH. 

WritUn  on  ike  liank  Uave$  of  **  Bhther  Bunek'i  Tales  ;"  and  showing  their  superiority  of  thesi 

histories  to  most  others. 


To  thee,  iair  ereatore,  Sally  Hoenb,  ' 
•  And  sure  a  &irer  ne'er  was  bom ; 
A  grave  biographer  I  send, 
Bt  NEwsmaT  in  the  church-^d  penn'd ; 
(Or  if  to  truth  my  phrase  I  stinted, 
Ik  Newbeert  in  the  church«yard  printed ;) 
Might  Mother  Bunch — a  worthier  sage, 
Ne'er  fiil'd,  I  ween  th'  historic  page ; 
For  she,  of  kings  and  queens  can  prate. 
As  fiut  aa  patriotic  Kate  ;* 
Nor  Tents  Uke  her,  her  idle  spleen. 
Merely  because  His  king  or  queen. 
Kate,  who  each  subject  makes  a  slate, 
Would  make  each  potentate  a  knare; 
Though  Britons  can  the  conTerse  prove, 
K  king  who  reigns  and  rules  by  lore. 
While  Mother  Bunch's  honest  story, 
Unaw'd  by  wmo,  unwarp'd  b}r  tort  ; 
Paints  sovereigns  with  impartial  pen. 
Some  good,  some  bad,  like  other  men. 

Oh,  there  are  few  such  books  as  these. 
Which  only  mean  to  teach  or  please ; 
Read  Mother  Bonch,  then  charming  Sally, 
Her  writings,  with  yonr  tafte  will  tally. 
No  pride  of  learaJiif  shs  diapl^e, 
Nor  reads  oo»  wwa  an  himdrM  ways ; 
Jays  bdbre  'em 


To  jrfease  th«  yoooi 
A  smiple  tale,  mtm 


With  notes  and  owivliis  unperplezt. 
And  oommenta  which  confuse  the  text 
No  double  senses  interfere 
To  puzzle  what  before  was  dear. 
Here  no  mistaken  dates  deceive  ye. 
Which  oft  occur  from  Hume  to  Lnrr. 
Her  dates,  more  safe  and  more  sublime. 
Seize  the  broad  phrase—*  Onee  on  a  ti$ne.* 

Then  Mother  Bonch  is  no  misleader 
fn  citing  authors  who  precede  her ; 
Unlike  our  modem  wits  of  note, 
Who  purposely  and  oft  misquote ; 
Who  mjure  history,  or  intend  it. 
As  much  as  Kennx€X>t  to  mend  it ; 
And  seek  no  less  the  truth  to  mangle, 
Than  he  to  clear  and  disentangle. 

These  short  digressions  we  apply 
Our  author's  fitme  to  magnify : 
She  seeks  not  to  bewilder  youth. 
But  all  is  troe  she  gives  &  truth : 
And  still,  to  analyze  you're  able, 
Fable  is  safe  while  given  as  fkble ; 
As  mere  invention  you  receive  it. 
Too  know  tis  fidse,  and  disbelieve  it; 
While  that  bad  chemistry  which  brings 
And  mixes  ap  ineongmons  thingf, 

iHistoiyofBuliiil 


With  genuine  fact  invention  blending 
As  if  true  history  wanted  mending ; 
Or  flavoring,  to  mislead  our  youth. 
Mere  fable  with  a  dash  of  truth ; 
In  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicious  project  fails ; 
0£  truth  you  do  not  get  your  measure. 
And  of  pore^cCuMi  lose  the  pleasure. 
But  Mother  Bunch  rejects  such  arts, 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  you  look, 
There's  no  such  other  history  book. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  I  wrong  'em. 
How  tyrants  shar'd  the  world  among  em 
And  all  we  learn  of  ancient  times. 
Are  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales. 
How  virtue  sinks,  and  vice  prevails ;  > 
And  all  their  labours  but  declare 
The  miseries  of  the  good  and  fair ; 
How  one  brave  captivt  ia  a  quarrel 
Was  tumbled  down  hiU  hi  a  barrel ! 
In  fiery  flames  how  sooM  did  fry, 
Only  because  they  darM  Aot  lie  ! 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom, 
At  Aulis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stain'd 
How  Capua  lost  what  Casnm  gain'd  1 
How  he,  whom  long  success  attends. 
Is  kill'd  at  home  among  his  friends ! 
How  Athens,  him  who  serv'd  so  well, 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster^hell ! 
How  Nero  stabb'd  a  mother's  breast 
Ah,  barbarous  Cuo,  spare  the  rest ; 
Conceal  these  horrors,  if  thou'rt  able,  ] 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  me  fable ! 
Till  real  deed  are  fit  to  mentioih 
Regale  my  feelings  with  inventhrik 
But  Mother  Bunch's  morals  tiH 
How  blest  all  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  the  good  little  girl 's  regarded. 
And  boy  who  learns  his  book  rewarded. 
How  loss  of  favour  follows  rudeness. 
While  sugar-plumbs  repay  all  goodness 
How  she  who  learns  to  read  or  write. 
Will  get  a  coach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  faggot-maker's  daughter 
But  has  it  at  her  christening  taught  her 
By  some  invited  fairy  guest, 
lliat  she  shall  wed  a  prince  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  this  truth's  pursu*d 
That  to  be  happy 's  to  be  good. 
If  these  to  life  be  contradictions, 
Mark  the  morality  of  fictions ; 
AzkMiis  more  popular  they  teaeh, 
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That  to  be  good  is  to  be  rich ! 

For  all  the  mbses  marry  kings, 

And  diaflumds  are  bat  common  things ; 

While  dames  in  history  hardly  get  *em. 

Our  heroines  ope  their  mouths  and  spit  *em. 

Oh,  this  is  profitable  learning. 
Past  cold  historians*  dull  discerning. 
Who,  while  their  annals  they  impart, 
Expose,  but  seldom  mend  the  heart. 
I  grant,  they  teach  to  know  mankind. 
To  learn  we*re  wretched,  weak,  and  blind : 
But  till  the  heart  from  vice  is  clear. 
Who  wants  to  know  what  passes  there  7 
Till  Hercules  to  cleanse  was  able. 
No  doubt  they  shut  th*  Augean  stable. 

Here  too  in  high  emphatic  tone 
The  power  of  female  worth  is  shown; 
Ev*n  enterprising  Joan  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark : 
TuALESTRis  was  a  mere  home-keeper, 
And  swift  Camilla  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  valour  are  as  common 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  facile 
To  storm  a  giant*s  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  foot  approaches  nigh ; 
And  brazen-gates  with  twenty  locks. 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks, 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger, 
At  touch  of  virgin's  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges, 
Which  history  makes  the  work  of  ages. 
Are  here,  by  means  of  fairy  power, 
Achieved  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  they  prove,  there 's  nothing  in  it, 
Who  conquer  kingdome  in  a  minute : 
They  never  hear  often  years  jars, 
(For  Troy*8  the  average  length  of  wars.) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rule 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school, 
How  rapidly  are  state  intrigues 
Convey'd  with  boots  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Here  farther  too,  our  great  commanders. 
Who  conquered  France,  and  rescued  Flanders, 
From  Mother  Bunch's  Tales  might  he 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  ear ; 
How  armies  need  not  stop  to  bait. 
And  heroes  never  drink  or  eat ; 
Wrapt  in  sublimer  occupation 
They  scorn  such  vulgar  renovation. 
Your  British  generals  cannot  keep 
Themselves  end  ftllows  half  so  cheap ; 
For  men  and  hones,  out  of  books. 
Call,  one  for  com,  and  one  for  cooks ; 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay  ; 
While  these  bold  heroes  wing  their  flight 
Through  twenty  kingdoms  m  a  night ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatoh  a  cup. 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup ; 


And  while  they  fly  to  meet  their  qneeiif 
With  half  the  convex  world  between, 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  grasa, 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  they  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bunch's  morals  strike, 
By  praising  friend  and  foe  alike. 
What  virtue  to  the  world  is  lost, 
Because  on  thy  ill-fated  coast, 
O  Carthage !  sung  alone  by  fcMS, 
The  sun  of  history  never  rose  ! 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  (hat  makes  those  heroes  known  ; 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appear'd 
And  Carthaginian  truth  been  clear'd : 
On  Punic^aith,  so  long  revil'd. 
The  wily  African  had  smil'd ; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd. 
If  wo  of  Roman  fraud  had  heard. 

Then  leave  your  Robertson's  and  Bryante 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythologv  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
Though  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youth 
His  fable  consecrates  to  truth : 
And  Robertson  with  just  applause 
His  finish'd  portraits  fairly  draws. 
Yet  history,  great  Raleigh  knew. 
And  knowing,  griev'd,  may  not  be  true 
For  how  the  fitcts  arc  we  to  know 
Which  pass'd  a  thousand  years  ago 
When  he  no  just  account  could  get 
Of  quarrel  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noise  he  heard. 
The  tale  of  each  relater  err'd. 

But  if  the  fact's  recorded  ri^ht. 
The  motive  seldom  comes  in  sight ; 
Hence,  while  the  fiurest  deed  we  blame. 
We  often  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
Then  read,  if  genuine  truth  yqu'd  glean. 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene ; 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek. 
Of  his  renown'd  ten  thousand  speak 
His  commentaries*  read  man 
Who  led  the  troops  and  held  the  pen  , 
The  way  to  conquest  best  he  show'd. 
Who  trod  ere  he  prescrib'd  the  road. 
Read  him,  for  lofty  periods  fam'd. 
Who  Charles's  age  adom'd  and  sham'd ; 
Read  Clarendon ;  unaw'd,  unbrib'd, 
Who  rul'd  th*  events  his  pen  describ'd ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew. 
And  saw  the  sources  whence  he  drew. 
Yet,  lovely  Sally,  be  not  frighten'd. 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  mind  enlighten'd ; 
Admire  with  me  the  fair  alliance 
Which  mirth,  at  Maudlin,f  makes  with  science  * 
How  humour  may  with  learning  dwell. 
Go  ask  papa— for  he  can  tell. 

MAROnT  TWO-SHOn. 

*Oesar. 

f  Dr.  Home  was  at  this  time  president  of  Masdalea 
CoUege,  Oxford,  where  this  Uttle  poem  was  written. 


SENSIBILITY: 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  BiRS.  BOSCAWEN, 

AooBPT,  BoscAWDf !  theee  unpolished  lays,         I  For  you,  far  other  bards  have  wak'd  the  atruir. 
XiorUAmetoomoi^theTeneyoactiiDoCpraiM.  |  Far  other  bardf  ftr  joo  weie  wont  to  liiie ; 
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the  gnh  their  parting  mtnic  iteab, 
or  charm*d  ear  the  Iov*d  impression  feels: 
Mird  the  lyres  of  Littleton  and  Young, 
is  a  grace,  and  that  a  seraph  strong, 
are  no  more  !  but  not  with  these  decline 
tie  chasteness  or  the  ▼ig*roas  line. 
d  Elfrida's  poet*  shall  complain, 
ther  Warton  breathe  his  classic  strain : 
ior  the  wonders  of  the  Grothic  page, 
»*8  fame  shall  vindicate  the  acre, 
mhle  lest  the  tuneful  art  expire, 
Seattle  strikes  anew  <A6  Spencer*^  lyre ; 
L  to  paint  the  genuine  minstrel  knew, 
om  himself,  the  living  portrait  drew, 
igh  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his  oime, 
n  full  brightness  burnt  the  LaJtian  flame ; 
d  with  loftier  hopes  than  transient  bays, 
vtht  despise  the  meed  of  mortal  praise ; 
he  cheap  wreath  by  human  science  won, 
in  the  wing  sublime  of  Amos*  son ! 
'd  the  mantle  as  the  prophet  flew, 
th  his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  too. 
latch  bright  beauty  flrom  devooring  fiite, 
igthcn  nature's  transitory  date ; 
!  the  critic's  and  the  painter's  art, 
resnoy's  skill  and  Guide's  grace  impart : 
I  with  code  correct  the  graphic  school, 
rless  fancy  curb  by  sober  rule  ; 
r  how  genius  fires,  how  taste  restrains, 
what  both  are,  his  pencil  best  explains ; 
e  not  RErinoLDs  ?|  lives  not  Jentns  yet, 
e  his  bwest  title  was  avwit?§ 
gh  purer  flames  thy  hallow'd  zeal  in- 
r© 

er  were  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fire, 
litred  Chester  !||  all  the  Nine  shall  boast ; 
not  Johnson  ours  7  hhnself  a  host ! 
itill  for  jTou  your  gentle  stars  dispense : 
um  of  friendship  and  the  feast  of  sense : 
I  the  bliss,  and  Heav'n  no  dearer  sends, 
the  wisest,  brightest,  best,  your  friends, 
lie  to  these  I  raise  the  votive  line, 
ae  grateful  own  these  friends  are  mine ; 
irter  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known, 
in  Montf^e  that  wit  our  own ; 
k,  well  pleas'd,  Chapone's  instructive 

:^ 

9  raise  the  morals  of  the  age : 

t,  in  Walsingham,  the  various  power, 

r  the  lonely,  grace  the  letter'd  hour ; 

Loo  is  ours,  serenely  bright, 

I's  strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder  light : 

I  who  bless'd  the  friend,  and  grac'd  the 

■ 

lant  Swifl,  still  gilds  our  social  days ; 

ng  protract  thy  Tight,  O  star  benign  ! 

letting  beams  with  milder  lustre  shine. 

9arbauld,  shall  my  glowing  heart  refuse 

R  cans  Euripides  tad  Elaetra^a  f^ 

Iriibop  of  London. 

r  JtktLa  Reynold's  very  able  notes  to  Iht  Fm- 

n  on  the  art  of  painting,  translated  hy  Mr. 

Also,  his  series  of  DUcount  to  tA$  atadgmf, 

KMlch  written  professedly  on  the  subject  of 

eontain  the  pnncipJcs  of  general  art,  and  ars 

with  so  much  perspicuous  good  sense,  as  to  be 

f  ealealated  to  assist  in  forming  the  taste  of 

il  reader. 

MMM  Jmiffu  had  just  published  his  work  Om 

mi  EvidnuB  of  the  ChruUan  Religion. 

Mtop  of  London— See  his  admirable  poem  on 


Its  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  or  thy  i 

This  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  i 

The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  brow  to  tn 

My  verse  thy  talents  to  the  worM  shall  teaeh. 

And  praise  the  genius  it  despairs  to  reach. 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  7 
Ah  no !  where  bright  imagination  reigns, 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  meU  acuter  pains ; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  relb*d. 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There,  feeling  is  diffus'd  through  ev'ry  part, 
Thrills  ia  eadi  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  tlie  heart: 
And  those  whose  gcn'rous  souls  each  tear  would 

keep 
From  other's  eyes,  are  born  themselves  to  i 
Can  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song. 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prolong  7 
Fallacious  hope !  which  daily  truths  deride ; 
For  you,  alas !  have  wept,  and  Gkrriok  dy'd ! 
O  shades  of  Hampton  !  witness,  as  I  moom. 
Could  wit  or  son^  elude  your  fiLv'rite's  om  7 
Though  living  virtue  still  jrour  haunt  endears, 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  justify  my  tearst 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  judgment  oool. 
The  errors  of  my  orphan  muse  shall  rule  7 
With  keen  acumen  how  his  piercing  eye. 
The  fiiult  conceal'd  firom  vulgar  view  would  spy ! 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  be  strofo  to 

hide, 
Nay  vindicate  the  fault  his  taste  had  spy'd. 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  happy  line 
That  he  would  fancy  merit  ev'n  in  mine. 

His  wit  so  pointed  it  ne^er  miss'd  ite  end. 
And  so  well  temper'd  it  ne'er  lost  a  friend ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  and  ardent  lietrt» 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  tmue  offirt  has  sung,*  if  muse  could  traes. 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace  ! 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove. 
Who  most  should  gain  his  praise  or  win  his 

love ! 
Opposing  parties  to  one  point  he  drew. 
Thus  Tully's  Atticus  was  Casar's  too. 

Tho'  time  his  mellowing  hand  across  has 
st«^ 
Soft'ning  the  tinte  of  sorrow  on  the  soul; 
Tlie  deep  impression  bug  my  heart  shall  fiO^ 
And  ev'ry  fainter  trace  bi  perfect  stilL 

Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory  melt; 
Yon  best  can  pardon  who  have  deepest  felt. 
Yon,  who  for  Britain's  herot  and  your  own. 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rend  the  soul*  have 

known; 
You,  who  have  fbimd  how  much  the  feeling 

heart 
Shapes  ite  own  wound,  and  pointe  itself  the  dart ; 
You,  who  are  call'd  the  varied  loss  to  mourn ; 
You,  who  have  dasp'd  a  son's  untisnely  um  ; 
You,  who  from  frequent  fond  experienoe  fM 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never  heal ; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  can  find. 
Where  parte  superior  dignify  the  mind ; 
Yet  would  you  ehange  tiiat  sense  acute  to  gaJA 
A  dear  bought  absence  fVom  the  poignant  pain  | 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  whose  feelings  gift 
In  loveless,  JoylMS  apathy  to  live  7 

•  flee  Mr.  AsWAm**  bsaatiful  naoaod^ 
t  AdoUral  Ssfcswes. 
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For  though  in  soub  where  energies  abound, 
Ptdn  throngh  its  numerous  avenues  can  wound ; 
Yet  the  same  avenues  are  open  still. 
To  casual  blessings  as  to  casual  ill. 
Nor  is  the  trembhng  temper  more  awake 
To  every  wound  calamity  can  make, 
Than  is  the  finely  fashion'd  nerve  alive 
To  ev*ry  transport  pleasure  has  to  give. 

Let  not  the  vulgar  read  this  pensive  strain. 

Their  jests  the  tender  anguish  would  profane. 

^Tet  these  some  deem  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 

Whose  low  enjoyments  never  reach  the  mind ; 

Who  ne*er  a  pain   but  for  themselves    have 

known, 
Wk^ne^er  have  felt  a  sorrow  but  their  own: 
Wbo  deem  romantic  ev'ry  finer  thought 
ConceivM  by  pity,  or  by  friendship  wrought ; 
Whose  insulated  souls  ne'er  feel  the  pow'r 
Of  gen*rous  sympathy's  eztatic  hour ; 
Whose  disconnected  hearts  ne'er  taste  the  bliss 
Extracted  from  another's  happiness ; 
Who  ne'er  the  hifh  heroic  duty  know. 
For  public  good  the  private  to  forego. 
Then  wherefore  happy  ?  where's  the  kindred 

mind? 
Where  the  large  soul  which  takes  in  human  kind? 
Yes — 'tis  the  untold  sorrow  to  explain. 
To  mitigate  the  unsuspected  pain  ; 
The  rule  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  for  the  Joyful,  tears  for  them  that  weep : 
To  these  the  virtuous  half  their  pleasures  owe. 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  bom  to  know ; 
They  never  know  in  all  their  coarser  bliss. 
The  sacred  rapture  of  a  pain  like  this. 
Then  take  yo  happy  vulgar  take  your  part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart 

Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  choose. 
Lest  pausing  Prudence  tompt  her  to  refuse ; 
Friendship,    which    once    determin'd,    never 

swerves, 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,  but  weighs  not  ere   it 

serves. 
And  sofl-ey'd  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland. 
And  melting  Charity  with  open  hand  ; 
And  artless  love,  believing  and  believ'd. 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne'er  deceiv'd ; 
And  mercy,  stretching  out  ere  Want  can  speak. 
To    wipe   the    tear    which  stains  Affliction's 

cheek; 
These  ye  have  never  known — ^then  take,  your 

part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart 

You  who  have  melted  in  bright  glory's  flame. 
Or  felt  the  grateful  breath  of  well-earn'd  fame ; 
Or  you,  the  chosen  agents  from  above, 
Whose  bounty  vindicates  Almighty  love ; 
You,  who  subdue  the  vain  desire  of  show. 
Not  to  accumulate  but  to  bestow ; 
You  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek. 
Raise  the  sunk  heart,  and  flush  the  fading  cheek; 
Vou,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  the  pains, 
When  merit  triumphs,  or  oppress'd  complains ; 
You,  who  with  pensive  Petrarch,  love  to  mourn. 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  Tibullus'  urn ; 
You,  whose  touch'd  hearts  with  real  sorrows 

swell, 
,Or  feel,  when  genius  paints  those  sorrows  well. 
Would  you  renounce  such  energies  as  these 
For  vulgar  pleasures  or  for  selfish  ease  ? 
Would  you  to  'scape  the  pais,  the  joy  forego, 


And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wo  1 
Would  you  the  sense  of  actual  pity  lose. 
Or  cease  to  share  the  mournings  of  the  muse  7 
No,  Greville,*  no! — thy  song,  tho'  steep'd  !■ 

tears. 
Though  all  thy  soul  in  all  thy  strain  appears ; 
Yet  would'st  thou  all  thy  well  sung  anguish 

choose. 
And  all  th'  inglorious  peace  thou  begg'ttre 

fuse: 
And  while  discretion  all  our  views  shoiild 

guide. 
Beware,  lest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide ; 
Though  'midst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  her 

part. 
Like  a  firm  sentinel — to  guard  the  heart ; 
Beware,  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjust^ 
Who  never  was  deceiv'd,  I  would  not  truft ; 
Prudence  must  never  be  suspicion's  slave. 
The  World's  wise  man  is  more  than  half  a 

knave. 
And  you,  Boecawen,  while  you  fondly  melt, 
In  raptures  none  but  mothers  ever  folt ; 
And  as  you  view,  prophetic,  in  your  race. 
All  Levison's  sweetness,  and  all  Beaufort^s 

grace; 
Yet  dread  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child  may 

share. 
The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fair; 
You  who  have  felt,  so  frail  is  mortal  joy  ! 
That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  destroy ; 
7'hat  perils  multiply  as  blessings  flow. 
That  sorrows  grafted  on  enjoyments  grow ; 
That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest  views. 
That  who  have  most  to  love  have  most  to  lose ; 
Yet  from  these  fair  possessions  would  you  part. 
To  shelter  from  contingent  ills  your  heart  ? 
Would  you  forego  the  objects  of  your  prayer 
To  save  the  dangers  of  a  distant  care  7 
Renounce  the  brightness  op'ning  to  your  view 
For  all  the  safety  dulness  ever  knew  ? 
Would  you  consent,  to  shun  the  foars  you  prove 
That  they  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  love. 

Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine. 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others  thine ' 
While  her  fair  triumphs  swell  the  modish  page, 
She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage : 
While  Feeling  boasts  her  ever  tearful  eve. 
Fair  Truth,  firm  Faith,  and  manly  Justice  fly : 
Justice,  prime  good !  from  whose  prolific  law, 
All  worth,  all  virtue,  their  strong  essence  dimw 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold. 
The  feign'd  Astrea  of  an  age  of  erold : 
The  sterling  attribute  we  scarcely  own. 
While  spurious  Candour  fills  the  vacant  throne- 
Sweet  Sensibility !  Thou  secret  pow'r 
Who  shed'st  thy  gifW  upon  the  natal  hour. 
Like  fairy  favours ;  Art  can  never  seize. 
Nor  Affectation  catch  thy  power  to  please ; 
Thy  subtle  essence  still  eludes  the  chains 
Of  Definition,  and  defeats  her  pains. 
Sweet  Sensibility  !  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  right  * 
Perception  exquisite !  fair  Virtue's  seed  ! 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  lib'ral  deed! 
Thou  hasty  conscience !  reason's  blushing  mam! 
Instinctive  kindness  e'er  reflection  's  born  \ 
Prompt  sense  of  equity !  to  thee  belongs 
The  swift  redress  of  unexamin'd  wrongs ! 
•  Bse  bsr  beaatifU  Ode  to  Indiflbrems. 
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Eager  to  serM^  tiie  came  perfaape  untried, 
But  always  ael  to  chuae  the  toff  *ring  aide ! 
To  thoae  who  kdow  thee  not,  no  word  can  paint. 
And  thoee  wbe  know  thee,  know  all  words  are 

faint! 
She  does  not  feel  thy  pow*r  who  boasta  thy 

flame. 
And  rounda  her  every  period  with  thy  name ; 
Nor  she  who  venta  her  diaproportion*d  aiffha 
With  pining  Letbia  when  her  sparrow  diea : 
Nor  ahe  who  melts  when  hapleaa  Shore  expirea. 
While  real  misery  unreliev*d  retires! 
Who  thinks  feignM  sorrow  all  her  tears  deaerre, 
And  weepa  o'er  Werter  while  her  children 

starve. 
As  worda  are  but  th*  external  marks  to  tell 
The  fair  ideaa  in  the  mind  that  dwell ; 
And  only  are  of  thinga  the  oatward  sign, 
And  not  the  things  themselves  they  but  define ; 
So  exclamations,  tender  tones,  fond  tears. 
And  all  the  graceful  drapery  Feeling  wears ; 
These  are  her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  express 
Her  form,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dreaa ; 
And  these  fair  marks,  reluctant  I  relate, 
Tbeae  lovely  symbols  may  be  coonterfeit 
There  are,  who  fill  with  brilliant  plainte  the 

If  a  poor  linnet  meet  the  gunner's  rage ; 
There  are,  who  for  a  dying  fawn  deplore, 
As  if  friend,  parent,  country,  were  no  more ; 
Who  boast  quick  rapture  trembling  in  their  eye. 
If  from  the  spider'a  anare  the^r  anateh  a  fly ; 
There  are,  whose  well  aong  plainte  each  breaat 

inflame. 
And  break  all  bearta — bat  iiia  from  whom  they 

came ! 
He,  aooming  life'a  low  duties  to  attend, 
Writea  odea  on  friendahip,  while  he  cheate  his 

friend. 
Of  jaila  and  punishmente  hB  grieves  to  hear. 
And  pensions  *priaon*d  virtue  with  a  tear ; 
While  unpaid  billa  hia  creditor  preaenta. 
And  ruin*d  innocence  fiis  crime  laments. 
Not  so  the  tender  moralist  of  Tweed, 
His  gen*rooa  tnan  of  feeling  feela  indeed. 
O  Love  divine  !  aole  aource  of  charity  ! 
More  dear  one  genuine  deed  perfbrmM  for  thee. 
Than  all  the  perioda  Feeling  e'er  could  turn. 
Than  all  thy  touching  page,  perverted  Sterne ! 
Not  that  by  decda  alone  thia  love  'a  expreaa'd. 
If  to  the  affluent  only  were  the  bleaa'd ; 
One  ailent  wiah,  one  prayer,  one  aoothing  word, 
The  pa^re  of  mercy  ahall,  well-pleaa'd  record ; 
One  aoul-felt  sigh  by  pow'rless  pity  given. 
Accepted  incense !  shall  ascend  to  heav*n ! 

Since  triflea  make  the  aum  of  human  things. 
And  half  oar  miaery  from  our  fbiblea  apringa. 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
Aiid  though  but  few  can  aerve,  yet  all  may 

please; 
0  let  th'  ungentle-apirit  learn  fVom  hence, 
A  amall  unkindneaa  ia  a  great  oflenoe. 
To  aprwui  large  bountiea,  though  we  with  in 

vain. 
Yet  all  may  ahun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain : 
To  bless  mankind  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth. 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 

health. 
Our  little  lot  deniea ;  yet  lib'ral  stiU, 
Heav'n  gives  ito  countorpoiae  to  every  ill, 


Nor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  pow'rs. 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  be  oora. 
The  gifl  of  minist'rtng  to  other's  ease. 
To  all  her  sons  impartial  she  decrees ; 
The  gentle  offices  of  patient  love. 
Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above ; 
The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fault. 
The  angry   word  suppress'd    the  Uunting 

thought; 
Subduing  and  subdu'd,  the  petty  strife. 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life; 
The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springt, 
From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  friend. 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  Aome  depend . 
There  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign. 
Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 
A  solitary  bliss  thou  ne'er  could'st  find. 
Thy  joys  with  those  thoii  lov'st  are  intertwin'd 
And  he  whose  helpless  tendernesa  removes 
The  ranklmg  thorn  which  wound!  the  breast  be 

loves. 
Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone. 
But  clears  th*  obstruction  which  impedes  his 

own. 
The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike ; 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply. 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye; 
The  artfbl  injury,  whose  venom'd  dart, 
Scarce  wounds  the  hearing,  while  it  ftabs  the 

heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills,  yet 

told 
The  list'ner  wonders,  how  you  thought  it  cold , 
Small  slighte.  neglect,  unmix'd  perhaps  with 

bate. 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight 
These  and  a  thousand  griefs  minute  as  these, 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  destroy  our  ease. 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  origans  to  ill. 
It  gives  froah  force  to  vice  or  principle; 
'TIS  not  a  gifl  peculiar  to  the  good, 
'Tis  often  but  the  virtue  of  the  blood  • 
And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral  flow. 
Is  but  d.  circulation  swift  or  slow : 
But  to  divert  it  to  ite  proper  course. 
There  wisdom's  pow'r  appears,  there  reason^ 

force: 
If  il|.directed  it  pursue  the  wrong. 
It  adds  new  strength  to  what  before  was  atreof 
Bresks  out  in  wild  irregular  dekires, 
Difiorder'd  passions,  and  illicit  fires ; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  within. 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  slave  of  sin* 
But  if  Religion's  bias  rule  the  soul, 
Then  Sensibility  exalte  the  whole ; 
Sheds  ite  sweet  eiuniihine  on  the  moral  part. 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  what  should  warm  tbt 

heart. 
Cold  and  inert  the  mental  powers  would  lie. 
Without  this  quick'nin^  spark  of  Deitv. 
To  melt  the  rich  materials  from  the  nune. 
To  bid  the  mass  of  intellect  refine. 
To  bend  the  firm,  to  animate  the  odd. 
And  heav'ns  own  image  stamp  on  Nature's  gold; 
To  give  immortal  mind  ite  finest  tone. 
Oh,  Sensibility !  is  all  thy  own. 
This  is  th*  eternal  flame  Fhich  lif  hte  and  wanm. 
In  song  enchanto  as  wad  in  actioii  eharouk 
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*11a  thw  thii  makes  the  pensive  strains  of  Qray* 
Win  to  the  open  heart  their  eas^  wa^r ; 
Blakes  the  iouch*d  spirit  glow  with  kindred  fire. 
When  sweet  Serenade  poet  wakes  the  lyre : 
Makes  Portland's  &ce  its  brightest  raptore  wear. 
When  her  large  boiintj  smooths  the  bed  of  care : 
*Tis  this  that  breathes  through  Sevigne's  fair 

^    ?H^ 

TBat  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  seoond  age ; 
Tis  this,  whose  charm  the  soul  resistless  seiie. 
And  gives  Boscawen  half  her  power  to  please. 
Tet  wh  J  those  terrors  7  Why  that  anxious  care  ? 
Sinec  your  last  hopef  the  deathfol  war  will  dare? 


Why  dread  that  energy  of  soul  wUch  leads 
To  dang*rous  glory  by  heroic  deeds  ? 
Why  mourn  to  view  his  ardent  soul  aspim  T 
You  fear  the  son  because  you  knew  the  aiie. 
Hereditary  valour  you  deplore, 
And  dread,  yet  widi  to  find  one  hero  morew 

^  Tliis  ifl  meant  of  tbe  Elan  in  m  Otmntty  Ctmtmk 
fard^  of  wbich  exquisite  poem  muMUtif  is  perbapi  tlis 
characteristic  beauty. 

t  Vitcount  Falmoutb,  admiral  Boicaweo*t  only  f* 
roainiiif  son  was  tben  in  America,  and  at  tbs  batUs  of 
Lexington. 


SIR  ELDRED  OF  THE  BOWER. 


A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 


Ur  TWO  PARTS. 

Of  them  who,'  wrapt  in.  earth  so  cold. 

No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view. 
Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told. 

For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due* — Laughonu. 

PART  L 

0  nostra  Vita,  ch'e  si  bella  in  vista ! 

Com*  perde  agevolmente  in  tm  memento. 

Quel,  ch*en  molt'  anni  a  grand  pena  s^aoquista.— Petrorea. 


Thkei  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

fiir  ELoaxD  was  his  name, 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wight 

The  rank  of  knighthood  claim. 
Where  gliding  Tay,  her  stream  sends  ^Mrth, 

To  (bed  the  neighbouring  wood. 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north. 

Sir  Eldred*s  castle  stood. 
The  knight  was  rich  as  knight  might  be 

In  patrimonial  wealth ; 
And  rich  in  nature's  gift  was  he, 

hk  youth,  and  strength,  and  health. 
He  did  not  think,  as  some  have  thought, 

Whom  honour  never  orown'd. 
The  fiune  a  &ther  dearly  bought. 

Could  make  the  son  renown'd, 
He  better  thought,  a  noUe  sire, 

Who  gallant  deeds  had  done. 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  brave  and  gallant  son. 
The  ftirest  ancestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor ; 
And  ev'ry  deed  of  fi>rmer  worth 

Is  but  a  claim  for  more. 
Sir  Eldred's  heart  was  ever  kind, 

Alive  to  pita's  call ; 
A  crowd  of  virtues  grac'd  his  mind. 

He  kivM  and  felt  for  all 
When  merit  rais'd  the  suffiwer's  name, 

He  show'rd  his  bounty  tben ; 
And  those  who  oould  not  prove  that  daioii 

He  succour'd  still  as  men. 
Bat  saored  troth  the  muse  oompels 

ffis  errors  to  impart; 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  tells 

Tbe  &alto  of  EMred*s  heart 
Though  mild  and  soft  ••  inftnt  love 


His  fond  affisctions  melt ; 
Though  all  that  kindest  spirits  prove 

Sir  Eldred  keenly  felt: 
Yet  if  the  passions  storm'd  his  aovl. 

By  jealousy  led  on ; 
The  fierce  resentment  scorn'd  oontroQl« 

And  bore  his  virtues  down. 
Not  Thule's  waves  so  widely  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 
Not  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake, 

Or  Scythia's  tempest  roar. 
As  when  in  summer's  sweetest  daj 

To  fan  the  fragrant  morn. 
The  sighing  breezes  softly  stray 

O'er  fields  of  ripen'd  com ; 
Sudden  the  lightning's  blast  descends, 

Deforms  the  ravag'd  fields ; 
At  once  the  various  ruin  blends. 

And  all  resistless  yields. 
But  when,  to  clear  his  stormy  breast. 

The  sun  of  reason  shone. 
And  ebbing  passions  sunk  to  rest. 

And  show'd  what  rage  had  done : 
O  then  what  anguish  he  betray'd ! 

His  shame  how  deep,  how  true ! 
He  view'd  the  waste  his  rage  had  made* 

And  shuddcr'd  at  the  view. 
The  meek-ey'd  dawn,  in  saffron  robe, 

Proclaim'd  the  op'ning  day, 
Up  rose  the  sun  to  gild  the  globe, 

And  hail  the  new-bom  May  ; 
The  birds  their  vemal  notes  repeat 

And  glad  the  thick'ning  grove ; 
And  feather'd  partners  fondly  greet 

With  many  a  song  of  love : 
When  pious  Eldred  early  nMS 

The  Lord  of  all  to  bail; 
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Who  lift  with  an  its  gifta  hestows. 

Whose  meroies  nevor  fmil ! 
That  dooe— he  left  his  woodland  gUde, 

And  joomey'd  far  away ; 
He  loY'd  to  eoort  the  distant  shade, 

And  through  the  lone  Tale  stray. 
Within  the  tmsom  of  a  wood. 

By  circling  hills  embraced, 
A  little,  modest  mansion  stood, 

Boilt  by  the  hand  of  taste ; 
While  many  a  proader  castle  fell. 

This  safely  ^d  endnre ; 
The  house  where  goardian  Tirtoes  dwell 

Is  sacred  and  secure. 
Of  eglantine  an  humble  fence 

Around  the  mansion  stood. 
Which  senr'd  at  once  to  charm  the  sense, 

And  screen  an  infant  wood. 
The  wood  receiv*d  an  added  grace. 

As  pleas*d  it  bent  to  look. 
And  TiewM  its  ever  verdant  fkce 

Reflected  in  a  brook : 
The  smallness  of  the  stream  did  well 

The  master's  fortunes  show ; 
But  little  streams  may  serve  to  tell 

The  source  from  whence  they  flow. 
This  mansion  own*d  an  aged  knight. 

And  such  a  man  was  he, 
As  heaven  just  shows  to  human  sight. 

To  tell  what  man  should  be. 
His  youth  in  many  a  welLfought  field 

Was  train'd  betimes  to  war : 
His  bosom,  like  a  well-worn  shield. 

Was  grac*d  with  many  a  scar. 
The  vigour  of  a  green  old  age 

His  reverend  form  did  bear; 
And  yet,  alas !  the  warrior-sage 

Had  drain*d  the  dregs  of  care : 
And  sorrow  more  tiian  age  can  break. 

And  wound  its  hapless  prey, 
*Twas  sorrow  furrow*d  his  firm  cheek. 

And  tnm*d  his  bright  locks  gray. 
One  darling  daughter  soothM  his  cares, 
\  A  young  and  beauteous  dame, 
8&le  comfort  of  his  failing  years. 

And  Birtha  was  her  name. 
Her  heart  a  little  sacred  shrine. 

Where  «U  the  Virtues  meet, 
Aod  holy  Hope  and  Faith  divine 

Had  claim*d  it  for  their  seat 
She  ]ov*d  to  raise  her  fragrant  bower 

Of  wild  and  rustic  taste, 
And  there  she  screened  each  favVite  flower 

From  ev*ry  ruder  blast ; 
And  not  a  shrub  or  plant  was  there 

But  did  some  moral  yield ; 
For  wisdom,  by  a  father's  care. 

Was  ibnnd  in  ev'rjr  field. 
The  trees,  whose  foliage  fell  away, 

And  with  the  summer  died. 
He  thought  an  image  of  decay 

Ifight  lecture  human  pride : 
^  WUb  fiir  perennial  greens  that  stood^ 
And  ImvM  the  wintry  blast, 
%■  types  of  the  fair  mind  be  view'd. 

Which  shall  for  ever  last 
He  taught  her  that  the  gaudiest  flowerft 

Were  seldom  firagrant  found. 
But  wasted  soon  their  little  powers, 
Dropt  vieleas  on  the  ground : 


While  the  sweet«oented  rose  ahaO  last. 

And  still  retain  its  power. 
When  life's  imperita  day  is  past 

And  beauty's  shorlir  biour. 
And  here  the  virgin  lov'd  to  Mud 

Her  inoffensive  day, 
And  here  she  oft  retired  to  read. 

And  oft  retir'd  to  pray. 
Embower'd,  she  grac'd  the  woodland  ahadet. 

From  courts  and  cities  far. 
The  pride  of  Caledonian  maids. 

The  peerless  northern  star. 
As  shines  that  bright  and  lucid  star. 

The  gfory  of  the  night. 
When  beaming  through  the  ekndjbm  air 

She  sheds  her  silver  light: 
So  Birtha  shone ! — But  when  she  spoke 

The  muse  herself  was  heard. 
As  on  the  ravish'd  air  she  broke. 

And  thus  her  prayer  preferr'd : 

*  O  bless  thy  Birtha,  Power  flgpvme 

In  whom  I  live  and  move. 
And  bless  me  most  bv  blessing  him. 

Whom  more  than  life  I  love.' 
She  starts  to  hear  a  stranger's  voice. 

And  with  a  modest  i|race, 
She  lifls  her  meek  eye  m  surprise. 

And  see's  a  stranger's  face : 
The  stranger  lost  in  transport  stood. 

Bereft  of  voice  and  power. 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  view'd 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  which  spreads  her  cheek 

With  nature's  purest  dye. 
And  all  those  dazzling  beams  which  break 

Like  morning  fVom  her  eve — 
He  view'd  them  all,  and  as  he  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  delight; 
And  still  his  raptur'd  eye  pursued 

And  feasted  on  the  sight 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gaz'd. 

And  neither  silence  broke ; 
At  length  the  smother'd  passion  blax'd, 

Enamour'd  Eldred  spoke :' 

*  O  sacred  virtue,  heav'nly  power ! 

Thy  wond'rous  force  I  fed : 
I  gaze,  I  tremble,  I  adore. 

Yet  die  my  love  to  tell. 
My  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repoll'd 

Which  guileful  beauty  threw ; 
But  goodness  heard,  and  grace  beheld. 

Must  every  heart  subdue.' 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  cast. 

And  now  as  quickly  rais'd : — 
Just  then  her  father  haply  past. 

On  whom  she  trembling  gaz'd. 
Good  Ardolph's  eye  his  Beruia  meets 

With  glances  of  delight; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greets 

The  young  and  graceful  knight ; 

*  O  gallant  youth,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

Right  welcome  to  this  place ! 
There's  something  rises  at  my  heart 
Which  says  I've  seen  that  face.* 

*  Thou  gen'rous  knight,'  the  vouth  rcjom^dt 

*  Thouffh  little  known  to  feme, 
I  trust  I  hear  a  grateful  mind — 
Sir  Eldred  is  my  name.' 
Sir  Eldred  ?'— Ardolph  loud  exdaimM 
*'Uenown'd  for  worth  and  powec  X 
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For  valour  and  fiir  Tirtoe  fain*d, 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bonrer  7 
Now  make  me  grfOelU,  r^glMeooa  heaven. 

At  thou  art  ^x>d  to  nM^  - 
Sinee  to  mj  affoi  ejei  Hit  given 

Sir  EldxMi'f  son  to  see  !* 
Then  Ardolph  catifht  him  by  the  hand, 

And  nz*d  upon  his  ftce. 
And  to  his  aged  bosom  strain'd, 

With  Bany  a  kind  embrace. 
Again  JhBTiew*d  him  o*er  and  o'er, 

And  donbtod  still  the  truth, 
And  ask*d  what  he  had  ask'd  before, 

Then  thus  addresst  the  youth : 
*Come  now  beneatli  my  roof,  I  pray. 

Some  needful  rest  to  take. 
And  with  us  many  a  cheerful  day, 

Thy  friendly  sojourn  make ! 
He  enterM  at  the  gate  straightway. 

Some  needful  rest  to  take  ; 
And  with  them  many  a  cheerful  day 

Did  friendly  tj^fosro  make. 


PART  II. 

Once — in  a  social  summer's  walk. 

The  gaudy  day  was  fled  ; 
They  cheated  time  with  cheerful  talk, 

When  thus  Sir  Ardnlph  said : 
Thy  father  was  the  firmest  friend 

That  6*er  my  being  blest ; 
^  And  every  virtue  heaven  could  send. 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast. 
Together  did  we  learn  to  bear 

The  casque  and  ample  shield ; 
Together  learn  in  many  a  war 

The  deathful  spear  to  wield. 
To  make  our  union  still  more  dear. 

We  both  were  doora'd  to  prove, 
iVhat  is  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolving  love. 
The  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  knight 

Did  »y  fond  heart  engage ; 
.  *    Aid  ne'er  did  heaven  the  virtues  write 

Upon  a  fairer  page. 
Hi$  bosom  felt  an  equal  wound. 

Nor  sigh'd  we  long  in  vain ; 
One  summer's  sun  beheld  us  bound 

In  Hymen's  holy  chain. 
Thou  wast  Sir  Eldrbd's  only  child. 

Thy  father's  darling  joy ; 
'    On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smil'd, 

On  me  a  blooming  boy; 
But  man  has  woes,  has  clouds  of  care 

That  dim  his  star  of  life— 
My  arms  receiv'd  the  little  pair, 

The  earth's  cold  breast,  my  wife. 
Forgive,  thou  gentle  knight,  forgive, 

Fond  foolish  tears  mw  flow ; 
One  day  like  mine  thy  heart  may  heave. 

And  mourn  its  lot  of  wo. 
Bntgrant,  kind  heaven !  thou  ne'er  may'st  know 

The  pangs  I  now  impart ; 
Nor  even  feel  the  parting  blow 

That  rives  a  husband's  heart 
Beside  the  blooming  banks  of  Tby, 

My  angel's  ashes  sleep ; 
And  wherefore  should  her  Ardolph  stay, 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  7 
I  bore  my  beauteous  babei  away 


WHIi  many  a  gushing  tear ; 
I  left  the  blooming  banks  of  Tay^ 

And  brought  my  darlings  here. 
I  watoh'd  my  little  household  cares,   / 

And  formed  their  growing  youth ; 
And  fondly  train'd  their  infant  years 

To  piety  and  truth.' 

*  Thy  blooming  Birtha  here  I  see,' 

Sir  Eldred  straight  rejain'd; 
*•  But  why  thy  son  is  not  with  thee, 

Resolve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Birtha  did  the  question  hear. 

She  sigh'd,  but  could  not  speak ; 
And  many  a  soil  and  silent  tear 

Stray 'd  down  her  damask  cheek. 
Then  pass'd  o'er  good  Sir  Ardolph's  face, 

A  cast  of  deadly  pale ; 
But  soon  compos'd,  with  manly  grace. 

He  thus  renew'd  his  tale  : 

*  For  him  my  heart  too  much  has  Ued ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son, 
Has  sorrow  presn'd  my  hoary  head  ; 

But  heav'n's  high  will  be  done  !' 
Scarce  eighteen  winter's  had  revolv'd, 

To  crown  the  circling  year, 
Before  my  valiant  boy  resolv'd 

The  warrior's  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  I  priz'd  my  native  land. 

Too  dear  his  fame  I  held, 
T'  oppose  a  parent's  stern  command. 

And  keep  him  from  the  field. 
He  left  me — left  his  sister  too, 

Yet  tears  bedew'd  his  face — 
What  could  a  feeble  old  man  do  ? 

He  burst  from  my  embrace. 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fatal  flame  ! 

0  laurels  dearly  bought ! 
Yet  sweet  is  death  when  earn'd  with  fao 

So  virtuous  Edwv  thought. 
Full  manfully  the  brave  U>y  strove. 

Though  pressing  ranks  oppose ; 
But  weuc  the  strongest  arm  must  provo 

Against  an  host  of  foes. 
A  deadly  wound  my  son  receives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side : 
Grief  does  not  kill — for  Ardolph  lives 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  long.lov'd  mother  died  again 

In  Edwy's  parting  groan ; 

1  wept  for  her,  yet  wept  in  vain — 

1  wept  for  both  in  one. 

I  would  have  died — I  sought  to  die. 

But  heaven  restrain'd  the  thought. 
And  to  my  passion-clouded  eye 

My  helpless  Birtha  brought 
When  lo !  array'd  in  robes  of  light, 

A  nymph  celestial  came. 
She  clear'd  the  mists  that  dimm'd  my  sight* 

Religion  was  her  name. 
She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divine, 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  rod  ; 
She  taught  this  rebel  heart  of  mine 

Submission  to  its  Grod. 
Religion  taught  me  to  sustain 

What  nature  bade  me  feel ; 
And  piety  reliev'd  the  pain 

Which  time  can  never  heal.' 
He  ceas'd — with  sorrow  and  delight 

The  tale  Sir  Eldred  hears : 
Then  weeping  cries—*  Thou  noble  knight^ 
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For  thanki  aooept  mj  te«n.  .,r-' 

0  Ardolph,  night  I  daro  upire 

1V>  claim  so  bright  A  boon !—  ^ 
Good  old  Sir  Eldred  wis  ay  lii*— 

And  thoa  liast  lost  a  son. 
And  though  I  want  a  worthier  plea 

To  urge  to  dear  a  caoM; 
Fet,  let  me  to  thy  bosom  be 

What  once  thj  Bdwy  was» 
Mjr  trembling  tongue  its  aid  denies 

For  thoa  mayVt  disapprove ; 
Then  read  it  in  my  ardent  eyes. 

Oh!  read  the  tale  of  love. 
Thy  beaateoQs  Birtha  !* — ^  Gracious  power ! 

How  could  I  e*er  repine,* 
Cries  Ardolph,  *  since  I  see  this  hour  7 

Yes— Birtha  shall  be  tliine.* 
A  little  transient  gleam  of  red 

Shot  faintly  oVr  her  face. 
And  ev*ry  trembling  feature  spread 

With  sweet  disorderM  grace. 
The  tender  father  kindly  smil*d 

With  fulness  of  content; 
And  fimdly  ej*d  his  darling  child, 

Who,  bashful,  blush*d  consent 
0  then  to  paint  the  vast  delight 

That  fill'd  Sir  £ldred*8  heart. 
To  tell  the  transports  of  the  knight, 

Would  mock  the  Muse's  art 
Bat  eT*ry  kind  and  gracious  soul. 

Where  gentle  passions  dwell. 
Will  better  far  conceive  the  whole. 

Than  any  muse  can  telL 
The  more  the  knight  his  Birtha  knew. 

The  more  he  priz*d  the  maid ; 
8ome  worth  each  day  produc*d  to  view 

Some  grace  each  hour  betray*d. 
The  virgin  too  was  fond  to  charm 

The  disar  accomplishM  youth ; 
His  single  breast  she  strove  to  warm. 

And  crown*d  with  love,  his  truth. 
Unlike  the  dames  of  modern  days. 

Who  general  homage  claim ; 
Who  court  the  umnereal  gaze. 

And  pant  for  pMie  fame. 
Then  beauty  but  on  merit  Bmil*d, 

Nor  were  her  chaste  smiles  sold ; 
No  venal  ftther  gave  his  child. 

For  graniieur,  or  for  gold. 
The  ardour  of  young  Eldred's  flame 

But  ill  could  brook  dela^, 
And  ofl  he  press*d  the  maid  to  name 

A  speedy  nuptial  day. 
The  fond  impatience  of  his  breast 

*Twas  all  m  vain  to  hide, 
But  she  his  eager  suit  represt 

With  modest  maiden  pride. 
When  oft  Sir  Eldred  press*d  the  day 

Which  was  to  crown  his  truth. 
The  thoughtful  sire  would  sigh  and  say, 

*  O  happy  state  of  youth ! 
It  little  reeks  the  woes  which  wait 

To  scare  it  dreams  of  joy ; 
Kor  thinks  to-morrow's  alter*d  fate 

Bfay  all  those  dreams  destroy. 
And  though  the  flatterer  Hope  deoeives, 

And  painted  prospects  shows ; 
Yet  man,  still  cheated,  still  believes. 

Till  death  the  bright  scene  ck)se. 
8o  h»k*d  my  bride,  so  sweeUy  mild. 
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Oh  me  her  beauty's  slave ; 
But  whilst  she  kwk'd,  ud  whilst  she  smi' « 

She  qunk  into  thcgraWb 
Yet,  O  forgive  an  (M  aian*s  ^iar%, 

Fotg'ne  a  father's  mA ;       < 
Who  fondly  loves  must  greatlr  fyu^ 

Who  fears  must  greaUy  feeL 
Once  more  in  soft  and  ncred  bands 

Shall  Love  and  Hymen  meet ; 
To-morrow  shall  unite  your  hands. 

And — be  your  bliss  complete  V 
The  rising  sun  inflam'd  the  sky. 

The  golden  orient  blush'd ; 
But  Birtha's  cheeks  a  sweeter  dye, 

A  brighter  crimson  flush'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  vestments  dad, 

Perform'd  the  mystic  rite ; 
Love  Ut  the  hallow'd  torch  that  led 

To  Hymen's  chaste  delight 
How  feeble  language  were  to  speak 

Th'  immeasurable  joy,    . 
That  fir'd  Sir  Eldred's  artaft-jriwek, 

And  triumph'd  in  his  eye !   * 
Sir  Ardolph's  pleasure  stood  confeet, 

A  pleasure  all  his  own ; 
The  guarded  pleasure  of  a  breast 

Which  many  a  grief  had  known. 
'Twas  such  a  sober  sense  of  joy 

As  angels  well  mi^ht  keep 
A  joy  chastis'd  bv  piety, 

A  joy  prepared  to  weep. 
To  recollect  hor  scatter'd  thought. 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  hour, 
The  lovely  bride  in  secret  sought 

The  eoolness  of  hor  bower. 
Long  she  remain'd — ^th'  enamour'd  knighti 

Impatient  at  her  stay ; 
And  all  unfit  to  taste  delight 

When  Birtha  was  away  ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

His  footsteps  softly  move ; 
Impell'd  by  ev'ry  tender  power. 

He  steals  upon  his  love. 
O,  horror !  horror !  blasting  sight ! 

He  sees  his  Birtha's  charms, 
Reclin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight, 

Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  frenzy  fires  his  frantic  hand. 

Distracted  at  the  sight. 
He  flies  to  where  the  lovers  stand ; 

And  stabs  the  stranger  knight 
*  Die,  traitor,  die !  thy  guilty  flames 

Demand  th'  avenging  steel !' — 
'  It  is  my  brother,'  she  exclaims! 

•  'Tis  Edwy— Oh  &rewell !' 
An  aged  peasant,  Edwy's  guide. 

The  goocf  old  Ardolph  sought ; 
He  told  him  that  his  bosom's  pride. 

His  Edwy,  he  had  brought 
O  how  the  other's  feelings  melt* 

How  faint  and  how  revive ! 
Just  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  folt. 

To  find  his  son  alive. 
'  Let  me  behold  my  darling's  face. 

And  bless  hiifl  ere  I  die  V 
Then  with  a  swift  and  vigorous  pace, 

He  to  the  bower  did  hie ; 
O  sad  reverse ! — Sunk  on  the  ground 

His  slaughter'd  son  he  view'd ; 
And  dying  Birtha,  dose  he  found 
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In  brotber^s  blood  imbra*d. 
Cold,  tpeeohlew,  senwless,  Eldred  near, 

6az*d  on  the  deed'^'d  done ; 
Like  the  blank  sCatoe  of  ZletjNitr, 

Or  Madn€99  grav*d  in  stone. 
The  father  aaw— «o  Jephthah  stood. 

So  tum*d  his  wo-fraught  eye. 
When  the  dear,  destinM  child  he  TiewM 

His  zeal  had  doomM  to  die. 
He  look*d  the  wo  he  coukl  not  i 

And  on  the  pale  corse  prest 
His  wan  discoloured,  dyin^r  cheek. 

And  silent  sunk  to  rest 
Then  Birtha  faintly  rais*d  her  eye. 

Which  long  had  ceasM  to  stream. 
On  Eldred  fix*d,  with  many  a  sigh, 

Its  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand ; 
And  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath. 

And  tremulous  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dnra  of  hastening  death. 

The  dim  departing  eye, 
The  qui?*ring  hand,  the  short  quick  breath, 

He  view*d — and  did  not  die. 
He  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air. 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek ! 


Hb  heart  its  angoish  oonld  not  bear. 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  mournful  muse  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eldred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter*s  ireil. 

The  Tast  distress  to  hide. 
Yet  heaven's  decrees  are  just  and  wise. 

And  man  is  born  to  hear : 
Joy  is  the  portion  of  the  Mm% 

Beneath  them  all  is  oam,  * 
Yet  blame  not  heav'n;  ^ieening  man. 

Who  mars  his  own  best  joys ; 
Whose  passions  unoontroUM,  the  plan 

Of  promis*d  bliss  destroys.        , 
Had  Eldred  paused  before  the  blow. 

His  hand  had  never  err*d ; 
What  guilt,  what  complicated  wo. 

His  soul  had  then  been  spar'd ! 
The  deadliest  wound  with  whiok  ere  bleed. 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ; 
MAn*s  mercies  from  God^s  hand  proceed. 

His  miseries  from  his  own. 


*  In  the  celebrated  pictare  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iplnpe- 
nia,  Timanthea  having  exhausted  every  image  or  gnef 
In  the  bystanders,  threw  a  veil  over  the  face  of  the  fhk 
tber,  whose  sorrow  he  was  utterly  unable  to  express. 
Plin.  book  zxzv. 


THE  BLEEDLVG  ROCK: 


TOE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  NYMPH  INTO  STONE 


>  The  annual  wound  allur*d 


The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate. 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer*s  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos*d  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. — MHUm, 


Whkrb  beauteous  Belmont  rears  her  modest 

brow 
To  view  Satfrina*s  silver  wave  below, 
liivM  young  lanthe,  fair  as  beauty's  queen ; 
She  reign*d  unrivall*d  in  the  sylvan  scene ; 
Hers  every  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace. 
Which  aids  the  triumph  of  the  fairest  face ; 
With  all  that  sofler  elegance  of  mind, 
^  genius  heighten*d,  and  by  taste  refin*d 
Vet  early  was  she  doom*d  the  child  of  care. 
For  hapless  love  subdu*d  th*  ill-fated  fair, 
Ah  !  what  avails  each  captivating  grace, 
The  form  enchanting,  or  the  fairest  face  7 
Or  what  each  beauty  of  the  heav*n.born  mind. 
The  soul  superior,  or  the  taste  re/in'd  1 
Beauty  but  serves  destruction  to  insure. 
And  sense  to  feel  the  pan«  it  cannot  cure. 

Each  neighb*ring  youth  aspir*d  to  gain  ber 
hand. 
And  many  a  suitor  came  from  many  a  land  : 
But  all  in  vain  each  neij|^hb*ring  youth  aspir'd, 
And  distant  suitors  all  in  vain  aomir*d. 
Averse  to  hear,  yet  fearful  to  offend, 
Tlie  lover  she  refus*d  she  made  a  friend : 
Her  meek  rejection  wore  so  mild  a  face. 
More  like  acceptance  seem*d  it,  than  disgrace. 

Toong  Polydore,  the  pride  of  rural  ewAinib 


Was  wont  to  visit  BelmonVs  blooming  plains. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Polydore  could  threw 
Th*  unerring  dart  to  wound  the  flyinsr  doe  T 
How  leave  the  swiflest  at  the  race  bcmind. 
How  mount  the  ooorser,  and  outstrip  the  wind  7 
With  molting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire. 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  well-strunf 

lyre? 
From  that  fam'd  lyre  no  vulgar  music  sprung. 
The  Graces  tun*d  it,  and  Apollo  strunar. 

Apollo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swam. 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  gracM  the  rustic  plain : 
He  taught  what  charms  to  rural  life  belong. 
The  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  song ; 
He  taught  fair  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to  woe, 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wants  how  ftw ! 
The  savage  herds  in  mute  attcnticm  stood. 
And  ravish*d  Echo  filPd  the  vocal  wood ; 
The  sacred  sisters,  stooping  from  their  sphere. 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  hear  ; 
Till  Heaven  the  scene  snrveyM  with  jealoni 

eyes. 
And  Jove,  in  envy,  call'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Young  Polydore  was  rich  in  large  domaine, 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flow'ry  plains ; 
With  these,  he  boaated  each  exterior  charm, 
To  win  the  prudent,  and  the  cold  to  warmi 
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And  each  fietitioua  mmrk  of  goodnea  wore; 

Goold  «ct  the  tenderneM  he  never  felt. 

In  eorrow  soften,  and  in  angraish  melt 

The  ei^  elaborate,  the  freodful  tear. 

The  ioj  difleembled,  and  the  well  fei^M  ftar, 

All  theee  were  hie ;  and  his  each  treach*roiiB  art, 

That  ateals  the  giMaai  and  nnpraotia'd  heart 

Too  aoon  he  tavi  if  frir  Ianthe*8  fame, 
Twae   eaeh    wmiiimM   ahepherd'f   &T*rtte 

theme; 
RetaraM  the  riling,  and  the  setting  aan, 
The  shepherd's  favorite  theme  was  nerer  done. 
They  praisM  her  wit,  her  worth,  her  shape,  her 

air! 
And  even  inferior  beauties  own*d  her  &ir. 

Such  sweet  perfeetioo  all  his  wonder  moved : 
He  saw,  admired,  nay,  &ncied  that  he  loved : 
But  Polydore  a^gen'roas  passion  knew, 
Lost  to  all  troth  m  feigning  to  be  true. 
No  lasting  tenderness  couul  warm  a  heart. 
Too  vain  to  feel,  too  selfish  to  impart 

Cold  as  the  snows  of  Rhodope  descend. 
And  with  the  chilling  wave  of  Hebrus  blend ; 
So  cold  the  breast  where'  Vanity  presides. 
And  the  whole  snbjeet  soul  absorbs  and  glides. 

Too  well  he  knew  to  make  his  conquest  sure, 
Win  her  soft  heart,  yet  keep  his  own  secure. 
So  oft  he  told  the  well  imagm'd  tale, 
So  oft  he  swore— how  should  he  noi  mevail? 
The  well-imaginM  tale  the  nymph  believ*d ; 
Too  unsuspecting  not  to  be  deceiv'd : 
She  lov'd  the  youth,  she  thought  herself  beloved, 
Nor  blu8h*d  to  praise  whom  every  maid  ap- 

prov*d. 
The  conquest  once  achiev'd,  the  brightest  fair. 
When  conquer*d,  was  no  longer  worth  hb  care : 
When  to  the  world  her  passion  he  coold  prove, 
Vtin  of  his  pow*r,  he  jested  at  her  love. 
The  perjur*d  youth,  from  sad  lanthe  far 
To  win  fresh  triumphs,  wages  cruel  war. 
With  other  nymphs  behold  the  wand*rer  rove, 
And  tell  the  story  of  lanthe^s  love ; 
fie  mocks  her  «aqr  fiuth,  insuhs  bar  wo. 
Nor  pities  tears  himself  had  taught  to  flow. 
To  sad  lanthe  soon  the  tale  was  borne. 
Row  Pblydore  to  treach*ry  added  scorn. 

And  now  ber  eyes'  soft  radiance  *gan  to  fail. 
And  now  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  grew  pale ; 
The  lily  there  in  faded  beauty  shows 
Its  sickly  empire  o*er  the  vanquish'd  rose. 
Devouring  Sorrow  marks  her  for  his  prey. 
And,  slow  and  certain,  mines  his  silent  way. 
Vet,  aa  apace  her  ebbing  lifb  dedin'd. 
Increasing  strength  sustain'd  her  firmer  mind. 

*  O  had  my  heart  been  ^ard  as  his,*  she  cried, 

*  An  haplesB  victim  thus  I  had  not  died : 
If  there  be  gods,  and  gods  there  surely  are. 
Insulted  virtue  doubtless  is  their  care. 

Then  hasten,  righteous  Powers;  my  tedious 

fate. 
Shorten  my  woes,  and  end  my  mortal  date : 
Quick  let  your  power  transibrm  this  filing 

frame. 
Let  me  be  any  thmg  but  what  I  am  ! 
And  since  the  cruri  woes  I*m  doom*d  to  fbel. 
Proceed,  alas !  fimn  having  lov*d  too  well : 
Grant  me  some  fiirm  where  love  can  have  no  part. 
No  human  weakness  reach  my  guarded  heart ; 
Where  no  soft  tooeh  of  passion  can  be  frit, 


No  fend  aflfection  this  weak  1 

If  Pity  has  not  left  your  blest  abodes. 

Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  gods ! 

To  hu-dest  rock,  or  monumental  stone. 

So  may  I  know  no  more  the  pangs  IVe  knovm ; 

So  shall  I  thus  no  farther  torments  prove, 

Nor  taunting  rivals  say  she  died  for  love : 

For  sure,  if  aught  can  aggravate  our  vro, 

*Tis  the  feign*d  pity  of  a  prosp*rous  foe.* 

Thus  pray*a  the  nymph,  and  straight  the  Pow'ra 

addrest. 
Accord  the  weeping  suppliant's  sad  request 

Then  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  folks  say  true. 
To  harden*d  rock  the  stifling  dimsel  grew , 
No  more  her  shapeless  features  can  be  known. 
Stone  is  her  body,  and  her  limbs  sre  stone ; 
The  growing  rock  invades  her  beauteous  faee, 
And  quickly  petrifies  each  living  grace ; 
The  stone,  her  stature  nor  her  shape  retains, 
The  nymph  is  vanish*d,  but  the  rock  remains. 
No  vestige  now  of  human  shape  appeara. 
No  cheeks  for  blushes,  and  no  eyes  for  tean : 
Yet— strange  the  marvels  poets  can  impart ! 
Unchang*d,   unchiU*d,  remain*d    the  gkminf 

heart; 
Its  vital  spirits  destin'd  still  to  keep, 
It  scom*d  to  mingle  with  the  marble  heap. 
When  babbling  Fame  the  wondrous  tidings 

bore. 
Grief  8eiz*d  the  soul  of  peijur*d  Polydore ; 
And  now  the  falsehood  of  his  soul  appears. 
And  now  his  broken  vows  assail  his  eara. 
Appall*d  his  smitten  fancy  seems  to  view 
The  nymph  so  lovely,  and  the  friend  so  true. 
For  since  her  absence,  all  the  virgin  train. 
His  admiration  sought  to  win  in  vain. 

Though  not  to  keep  him  ev*n  lanthe  knelv 
From  vanity  alone  his  falsehood  grew : 
O  let  the  youthful  heart,  thus  wam*d  beware. 
Of  vanity,  how  deep,  how  wide  the  snare ; 
That  half  the  mischiefs  youth  and  beauty  know. 
From  Vanity*s  ezhaustless  fountain  flow. 

Now  deep  remorse  deprives  his  soul  of  rest : 
And  deep  compunction  wounds  his  guilty  breast: 
Then  to  the  fatal  spot  in  haste  he  new. 
Eager  some  vestige  of  the  maid  to  view , 
The  shapeless  rock  he  mark*d,  but  found  no  trace 
Of  lost  lanthe's  form,  Ianthe*s  face. 
He  fix*d  his  streaming  eyes  upon  the  stone, 
'  And  take  sweet  maid,*  he  cried,  *  my  parting 

groan; 
Since  we  are  doQm*d  thus  terribly  to  part. 
No  other  nymph  shall  ever  share  my  heart ; 
Thus  only  I*m  absolv*d' — he  rashly  cried. 
Then  plung'd  a  deadly  poinard  in  his  side ! 
Fainting,  uie  steel  he  grasped,  and  as  he  feH 
The  weapon  pierc*d  the  rook  he  lov*d  so  well; 
The  guiltless  steel  assatl*d  the  living  part. 
And  stabb'd  the  vital,  vnbiereble  heart 
And  though  the  rooky  mass  was  pale  before. 
Behold  it  ting*d  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore ! 
The  life-blood  issuing  from  the  vrounded  stout. 
Blends  with  the  crimson  current  of  his  own , 
From  Polydore*s  fresh  wound  it  flow'd  in  part, 
But  chief  emitted  from  Ianthe*s  heart 
And  though  revolving  ages  since  have  past. 
The  meetmg  torrents  undiminish*d  last ; 
Still  gushes  out  the  sanguine  stream  amain. 
The  standing  wonder  of  the  stranger  swam 
Now  once  a  year,  so  rustic  records  tell, 
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When  o*er  the  heath  resounds  the  midnight  bell; 
On  eve  of  midsummer,  that  foe  to  sleep. 
What  time  young  maida  their  annoal  Tigila 

keep, 
The  tell-tale  shrub,*  fresh  gather*d  to  declare 
The  svvains  who  false,  from  those  who  constant 

are; 
When  ghosts  in  clanking  c|iains  the  church- 
yard walk. 
And  to  the  wondVing  ear  of  fancy  talk ; 
When  the  scar'd  maid  steals  trembling  thro* 

the  grove, 
To  kiss  the  grave  of  him  who  died  fi>r  love ; 
When,  with  long  watchings,  Care  at  length  op- 

prest. 
Steals  broken  pauses  of  uncertain  rest; 
Nay,  Grief  short  snatches  of  repose  can  take, 
And  nothing  but  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at  that  hour,  so  still,  so  full  of  fear, 
When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear, 
Is  perjurM  Polydore  observM  to  rove 
A  ghastly  spectre  through  the  gloomy  grove ; 
Then  to  the  rock,  the  BUtding-rock  repair. 
Where,  sadly  sighing  it  dissolves  to  air. 

*  Midsummer-men,  consulted  as  oracular  by  village 
maids. 


Still  when  the  hours  of  solemn  ritet  retnra. 
The  village  train  in  ssd  procession  moom ; 
Pluck  ev*Ty  weed  which  might  the  spot  dis- 
grace. 
And  plant  the  fairest  field  flowers  in  their  i 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  flow*ret  grows. 
But  the  first  daffodil,  and  earliest  rose ; 
The  snow-drop  spreads  ito  whitest  blossom  hert, 
And  golden  cowslips  graet  the  vernal  year : 
Here  the  pale  primrose  takes  a.  fiiirer  hue. 
And  ev*r^  violet  boasta  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  builds  the  wood-lark,  hero  the  fidthful 

dove 
Lamenta  his  lost,  or  woos  his  living  love. 
Secure  from  harm  is  ev^rj  hallow  *a  nest. 
The  spot  is  sacred  where  true  lovers  rest 
To  guard  the  rock  from  each  malignant  sprite, 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirita  watch  by  night; 
Aloft  in  air  each  takes  his  little  itand,- 
The  neighboring  hill  is  henoe  call'd  Fairy 
Lam.* 


*  By  contraction,  F^Uaniy  a  hill  well  known  in  8o« 
mersetshire :  not  far  from  this  is  The  Bleeding  Reck, 
from  which  constantly  issues  a  crimson  current.  A  de- 
sire to  account  for  this  appearance,  gave  rise  to  a  whim- 
sical conversation,  which  produced  these  slii^t  vems. 


ODE. 

ntOM  H.  M.  AT  BRISTOL,  TO  D&AOOir,  MR.  GARRICK's  HOUSE  DOG,  AT  HAMPTON. 


J.  Dragon  !  since  lyrics  are  the  mode. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  my  ode. 

And  reason  good  I  plead  : 
Are  those  who  cannot  write,  to  blame 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  future  fame. 

From  those  who  cannot  read  7 

II.  O  could  I  like  that  nameless  wi^ht,* 
Find  tlfe  choice  minute  when  to  write. 

The  moUia  tempora  fandi ! 
Like  his,  m^  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 
A  true  herotcal  epittUf 

In  strains  which  ne*er  can  die.    ' 

III.  Father  of  Ivrica,  tuneful  Horace  ! 
Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothing  for  us 

To  mend  the  British  lyre  7 
Our  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings, 
Seiz*d  the  scar'd  muses,  pluck*d  their  wings. 

And  put  out  all  their  fire.t 

IV.  Dragon !  thou  tyrant  of  the  yard, 
Great  namesake  of  that  furious  guard 

That  watchM  the  fruite  Hesperian ! 
Thy  choicer  treasures  safely  keep. 
Nor  snatch  one  moment's  guilty  sleep. 

Fidelity's  criterion. 

V.  O  Dragon !  change  with  me  thy  fate. 
To  give  me  up  th^  place  and  state. 

And  I  will  give  thee  mine : 
I,  left  to  think,  and  thou  to  feed ! 
My  mind  enlarged,  thy  body  freed, 

How  blest  my  lot  and  thine  !       * 

VI.  Then  shalt  thou  scent  the  rich  regale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting  ale. 

Nay,  share  the  sav'ry  bit; 

*  See  the  admirable  epistle  to  sir  William  Chambers. 

t  A  profusion  uf  odes  had  appeared  about  this  time, 
which  strikingly  violated  all  the  rules  of  lyrical  compo- 
sition. 


And  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seen, 
For  thou  hast  but  at  Hampton  been, 
A  feast  devoid  of  wit 

VII.  Oft  shalt  thou  snuff  the  smoking  venum« 
Devoured  alonet  by  hungry  denizen. 

So  fresh,  thoul't  long  to  tear  it ; 
Though  FlaccuB*  tells  a  different  tale 
Of  social  souls  who  chose  it  stale. 

Because  iheirfriendt  should  share  it 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  would  wait 
Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate. 

How  useless  bolt  and  latch  ! 
How  vain  were  locks,  and  bars  how  vain. 
To  shield  from  harm  the  household  train 

Whom  I,  from  love,  would  watch ! 

IX.  Not  that  'twould  crown  with  joy  my  life 
That  Bowden,t  or  that  Bowden's  wue. 

Brought  me  my  daily  pickings: 
Though  she,  accelerating  fate. 
Decrees  the  scanty  morid  date 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens ! 

X.  Though  fir'd  with  innocent  ambition, 
Bowden,  great  Nature*s  rhetorician. 

More  flow*rs  than  Burke  produces ; 
And  though  he  *s  skillM  more  roota  to  find. 
Than  ever  stock*d  an  Hebrew's  mind^ 

And  knows  their  various  uses. 

XI.  I'd  get  my  master's  ways  by  rote. 
Ne'er  would  I  bark  at  ragged  coat. 

Nor  tear  the  tattor'd  sinner ; 
Like  him  I'd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Caress  the  cur  of  broken  spirit 

And  give  them  all  a  dinner. 

XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  his  blue-ey'd  dame 
With  VeAus'  or  Minerva's  name, 

*  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Sit.  8. 

t  The  gardener  4nd  pooltry  woman  at  Hamptoa. 
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9  warrior,  one  eoqast ; 
Iks  and  the  qaeen  of  Beauty 
ror  betray'd  that  naptial  duty, 
lich  9ke  BO  high  has  let 
^beae^er  I  heard  the  rattlinff  coach 
a  their  Ionr-desir*d  approaw, 
w  would  I  haste  to  ^eet  *em ! 
r  ftel  I  wore  a  chain, 
rting,  I  peroeiv'd  with  pain 
mid  not  fly  to  meet  'em  ! 
iie  master  lores  his  sylvan  shades, 
ith  the  nine  melodious  maids, 
ebmeest  hours  are  spent: 
1 1  hear  some  wittling  cry, 
ittlingr  from  my  presence  fly  !) 
irriek  will  soon  repent : 
rain  jrou'll  see  him,  never  fear ; 
If  a  dozen  times  a  year 
Btm  will  charm  the  aee ; 
n'd  hmg  to  be  admir*d, 
•  and  streams  he*ll  soon  be  tir*d, 
I  languish  for  the  stage.* 
aoe !  To  his  solitude  he  bears 


The  fbU-Uown  fame  of  thirty  years ; 

He  bears  a  nation's  praise ; 
He  bean  his  liberal,  polish'd  mind. 
His  worth,  his  wit,  his  sense  refin'd 

He  bears  his  well-eam'd  bays. 

XVII.  When  warm  admirers  drop  a  tear 
Because  this  sun  has  left  his  sphere, 

And  set  before  his  time ; 
I  who  have  folt  and  lov*d  his  rays. 
What  they  condemn  will  loudly  praise, 
^       And  call  the  deed  sublime. 

XVIII.  How  wise  long-pamper'd  with  applauM, 
To  make  a  vduntary  pause 

And  lay  his  laurels  down ! 
Boldly  repeUing  each  strong  claim. 
To  dare  assert  to  Wealth  and  Fame, 

•  £nough  of  both  I've  known.* 

XIX.  How  wise !  a  short  retreat  to  steal. 
The  vanity  of  lifo  to  feel. 

And  nom  its  cares  to  fly : 
To  act  ooe  calm,  domestic  scene. 
Earth's  bosUe,  and  the  grave  between, 

Retire,  and  learn  to  die ! 


EPITAPHS. 


IE  REVEREND  MR.  PENROSE, 

00  yean  Vicar  of  St,  Oluviat^  ComtDoU, 

manners,  if  the  jrentlest  mind, 
IT  God,  and  love  for  human  kind, 
t  charities  which  life  endear, 
Im  affection,  or  demand  a  tear, 
r  Penrose's  venerable  urn 
;  love  may  weep,  and  friendship  mourn, 
ith  of  duty  still,  untir'd,  he  trod, 
'd  in  safety,  for  he  walk'd  with  God ! 
ist  the  power  of  precept  and  of  pray'r, 
his  flock  remain'd  the  shepherd's  care ; 
ints  still  kindly  watchful  to  supply, 
bt  his  best,  last  lesson,  how  to  die  I 


ON  MRS.  BLANFORD. 

ade,  farewell !  go  seek  that  quiet  shore 
(in  shall  vex,  and  sorrow  wound  no 

ly  worth  obtains  that  final  bliss, 

ride  disdains  to  seek,  and  wit  may  miss. 

h  thou'st  found  which  science  cannot 

and  goodness  never  fail  to  reach : 
ire  the  joy  the  words  of  life  impart, 
oo  promis'd  to  the  pure  in  heart. 


ON  MRS.  LITTLE, 
in  Redeliff  Churchy  England. 
this  verse  her  foir  example  spread, 
h  the  living  while  it  prais'd  the  dead ! 
ader !  should  it  speak  her  hope  divine, 
toord  her  faith,  but  strengthen  thine ; 
mid  her  ev'ry  virtue  stand  confest, 
r  virtue  kindle  in  thy  breast 
Km  slight  the  monitory  strain, 
bam  liv'd,  to  thee  at  least,  in  vain ; 
•r  death,  an  awful  lesson  give. 


The  dying  Christian  speaks  to  all  that  live. 
Enough  for  her  that  here  her  ashes  rest. 
Till  God*s  own  plaudit  shall  her  worth  atteA 

ON  GENERAL  LAWRENCE, 

Memorable  fbr  hit  oonquetts  in  India,  and  for  hit  de> 
men^  to  the  vanquished. 

On  a  Oomtment  erected  hy  Sir  Robert  Palk. 
BoEN  to  oonmiand,  to  conquer,  and  to  spare, 
As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war. 
Here  Lawrence  rests  in  death;  while  living 
fiune  [name. 

From  Thames  to  Ganges  wafts  his  honour'd 
To  him  this  fi'ail  memorial  Friendship  rears. 
Whose  noblest  monument 's  a  nation's  tears ; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  engrav'd 
In  provinces  preserv'd  and  cities  sav'd. 

TO  TBI  MXMORT  OF 

BfRS.  ELIZABETH  IVES, 

Aged  Ninety-one,  of  Northampto»» 

Her  pious  and  useful  Life, 

was  extended  to  an  honourable  old  age, 

and  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death, 

Her  Charity  had  its  source 

In  Religion : 

'  Her  love  of  her  neighbour 

was  the  genuine  etifect 

of  her  foveofG^n: 

Her  Ree^noHon 

was  the  Fruit  of  her  Faith, 

and  s}ie  died  in  Hope 

because  she  had  lived 

A  Christian. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HUNTER, 

Who  receiv'd  a  degree  firom  tbe  Univeraitv  of  Ox«n4 
for  his  work  agaUist  Lonl  BoUaffbroks's  PhUosoiiij 
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Go,  happy  flpirtt,  seek  that  bliufhl  land 
Where  zealous  Michael  leads  the  glorioiii  band 
or  those  who  fought  for  truth ;  blest  spirit,  go 
And  perfect  all  the  good  began  below : 
Gro,  hear  applauding  saints,  delighted,  tell 
How  vanquish^  Falsehood,  at  thy  bidding  Irll  1 
Blest  in  that  heaT*n  whose  paths  thy  Tiituo 

sought ; 
Blest  in  that  God  whose  cause  thoa  well  hast 

fought; 
O  let  thy  honour'd  shade  hi$  care  approve, 
Who  this  memorial  rears  of  filial  love : 
A  son,  whose  father,  living,  was  his  pride  ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  such  a  father  died. 

ON  C.  DICEY,  Esa. 
In  CUyhntk  Churchy  LHeettenhire, 
O  THOU,  or  friend  or  stranj?er,  who  shall  tread 
These  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inquiring  eyes. 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  Dioey  lies ; 
When  this  frail  marble,  faithless  to  its  trust, 
MouldVing  itself,  resigns  its  mouIder*d  dust ; 
When  time  shall  fail,  and  Nature^s  self  decay, 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies  dissolve  away  ; 
Thy  soul,  this  consummation  shall  survive, 
Defy  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
This  truth,  lon^  slighted,  let  these  ashes  teach, 
Though  cold,  instruct  you,  and  though  sileDt 

preach : 
O  pause !  reflect,  ra^nt,  resolve,  amend  ! 
Life  has  no  leng^,  eternity  no  end ! 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Go,  peaceful  shade  !  exchan^  for  sin  and  cure 
The  glorious  palm  which  patient  sufTrers  wear  I 
^  Go,  take  the  meed  victorious  meekness  gains, 
Go,  wear  the  crown  triumphant  faith  obtains. 
Those  silent  graces  whiah  the  good  conceal. 
The  day  of  dread  discloaoH  shall  reveal ; 
Then  shall  thy  mild,  retiring  virtues  rise, 
And  God,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the  prire. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A 
GARDEN. 

ERECTED  TO  A  DECEASED  FEIEND. 

Ye  liberal   souls  who  rev*rence  Friendship^? 

name. 
Who  boast  her  blessings,  and  who  feel  he^r 

flame; 
Oh !  if  from  early  youth  one  friend  youVe  lov'd, 
Whom  warm  aifection  chose,  and  taste  approved  ; 
If  you  have  known  what  anguish  rends  tlio 

heart; 
When  such,  so  known,  so  bv'd,  for  ever  part ; 


Approach — For  yoa  the  moumer  rmn  this 

stone, 
To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own. 

ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  LOVE. 

In  the  Cathedral,  at  Brietoi. 

When  worthless  grandeur  fills  th*  embelliahd 

urn. 

No  poignant  grief  attends  the  saUe  bier  .* 

But  when  distinguishM  excellence  we  moon^ 

Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  is  the  tear. 
Stranger!  should^st  thou  approach  this  awful 
shrine. 
The  merits  of  the  honour*d  dead  to  aeek. 
The  friend,  th?  son,  the  Christian,  the  divine. 
Let  those  who  knew  him,  those  who  lov^ 
him  speak. 
Oh  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguish  say. 
What  zeal  inflam'di,  what  ikith  enlarg'd  his 
breast! 
How  glad  the  unfettered  spirit  wing*d  its  way 
From  earth  to  heav'n,  from  blessing  to  bs 
blest ! 

ON  THE  REVEREND 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.  M.  D. 
In  the  Chapel  at  the  Hot-WdU,  BriatoL 

Herb  rest  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shine. 

The  orator,  physician,  and  divine : 

'Twas  his,  like  Luke,  the  double  task  to  fill. 

To  heal  the  natVal  and  the  moral  iU. 

You,  whose  awakenM  hearts  his  labours  bles^ 

Where  ev*ry  truth,  b^  ev*rv  grace  was  drest ; 

Oh !  let  your  lives  evince  tnat  still  you  feel 

Th*  efiective  influence  of  his  fervent  zeaL 

One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 

Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow 

That  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 

And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day. 

ON  SARAH  STONHOUSE, 

Second  wife  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Jamee  Stonkouie, 
Bart. 

Come  resignation !  wipe  the  human  tear. 
Domestic  anguish  drops  o*er  Virtue's  bier ; 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  hush  the  fond  complaint. 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  lov'd,  detain  the  saint. 
Truth,    meekness,  patience,    honourM    shade 

were  thine ; 
And  holy  hope,  and  charity  divine : 
Though  these  thy  forfeit  being  could  not  save. 
Thy  &ith  sobduM  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 
Oh !  if  thy  livine  excellence  could  teach. 
J  Death  has  a  lonier  emphasis  of  speech  : 
J  Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  impart, 
L  And  write  prepare  to  die,  on  eY*rj  heart. 


THE  FOOUSH  TRAVELLER: 

OR,  A  GOOD  INN  IS  A  BAD  HOME. 


There  was  a  prince  of  high  degree. 
As  great  and  good  as  pnnce  could  be ; 
Much  pow*r    and  wealth  were  in  his  hand. 
With  lands  and  lordships  at  command, 


One  son,  a  fav*rite  son,  he  had. 
An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad; 
Whom,  spite  of  all  his  follies  past 
He  meant  to  make  his  heir  at  last 
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I  Mcap*d  to  ftreign  hiidi, 
ik»  Jiis  gracioiu  aire*i  oomnMada ; 
be  ftnciMl,  from  his  sight, 
low  joy  he  took  delight 
ith,  detesting  peace  tad  quiet, 
1  in  Tioe,  expMise,  end  riot ; 
wild  pleasure  rashly  tasted, 
hli  deelined,  and  substance  wasted 
dnr  sire,  to  pity  prone, 
die  pardon  what  waadone; 
mid  be  certain  terms  fulfil 
lid  receiire  a  kingdom  stilL 
[th  the  pardon  little  minded, 
I  his  sottish  soul  was  blinded ; 
^  he  moumM  no  pasttransgraiien, 
I  the  future  rich  possesuon. 
the  kingdom  when  obUiin*d, 
the  terms  on  which  *twas  gain'd ; 
d  pain  and  seif^nial, 
le  reward,  but  shunnM  the  triaL 
w  hb  father's  power  how  great» 
irious  too  the  promisM  state  ! 
th  resolves  no  more  to  roam 
ight  to  seek  his  father's  home, 
bad  sent  a  friend  to  say, 
t  be  cautious  on  his  way ; 
n  what  road  he  must  pursue, 
rays  keep  his  home  in  view, 
urhtless  youth  set  out  indeed, 
1  he  slackenM  in  his  speed ; 
y  trifle  bv  the  way 
his  idle  heart  astray, 
r  casual  impulse  sway'd, 
r  slight  pretence  he  stay'd ; 
,  to  all,  his  passions  bend, 
)  forgets  his  journey's  end. 
y  sport,  for  ev'ry  song, 
)d  as  he  pass'd  along ; 
by  each  idle  sight  he  saw, 
ter  e'en  to  pick  a  straw. 
r  was  present  seiz'd  his  soul, 
a  show,  a  brimming  bowl ; 
id  with  this  vulgar  lot, 


Hu  ihth»r*s  boose  he  quite  fbrffoT. 
Those  slight  refreshments  hj  Uie  way. 
Which  were  but  meant  his  strength  ky  slaj^ 
So  sunk  his  soul  in  sloth  and  sin. 
He  look'd  no  fitf  ther  than  his  inn. 
His  father's  fViend  would  ofl  appear 
And  sound  the|»rsmt«s  in  his  ear; 
Oft  would  he  rouse  him,  'Sluggard  coom! 
This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  home.* 
Displeas'd  he  answers,  *  Come  what  will, 
Of  present  bUss  I'll  take  my  fill; 
In  vain  you  plead,  in  vain  I  bear, 
Those  jojrs  are  distant,  these  are  near.' 
Thus  pensh'd,  lost  to  worth  and  truth. 
In  sight  of  home  this  hapleas  youth; 
Whib  beggars,  foreigners,  aoid  poor, 
Enjoy'd  the  father's  boundless  store. 

▲PFUCATION. 

My  fkble,  reader,  speaks  to  thee. 

In  God  this  bountdms  &tber  see ; 

And  in  his  thoughtless  offiipring  trace, 

The  sinful,  wayward,  human  race. 

The  friend,  the  generous  father  sent 

To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant 

The  faithful  minister  you'll  fiiid. 

Who  calls  the  wand'rmg,  warns  the  blind. 

Seader,  awake !  this  youth  you  Uame, 

Are  not  ymi  doing  just  the  same  ? 

Mindless  your  comforts  are  but  given 

To  help  you  on  your  way  to  heaven. 

The  pbasures  which  beguilH  the  road. 

The  flow'rs  with  which  ^ronr  path  is  strew'd 

To  these  your  whole  desires  you  bend 

And  quite  forget  your  journey's  end. 

The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entioe, 

A  feast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dioe ; 

Charm'd  with  your  present  paltry  lot. 

Eternity  is  quite  forgot 

Then  listen  to  a  waaung  firiead. 

Who  bids  you  miiij  yir  journey's  end ; 

A  vrand'ring  pilgriA'kere  you  roam  ; 

This  world's  your  tmi,  the  next  your  I 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  CONQUERED: 

OR,  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF, 


Of  TBB  lf4NNXR.(MP 

THE  OBJECTOR, 

man  who  lives  the  Scriptures  prove, 
himself  his  oeigbbour  love ; 
igh  the  precept 's  full  of  beauty, 
impciMSticable  duty : 
tyre  how  hard  it  is  to  find 
er  of  this  wond'rous  kind. 
9  loves  himself  to  great  excess, 
rrant  mutt  love  his  neighbour  lees; 
elf  engrosses  all  the  heart 
n  anoUier  have  a  part? 
if  self-love  most  men  enthral, 
labour's  share  is  none  at  all. 
f ,  can  the  man  who  hoards  up  pelf 
«  hu  neighbour  as  himself? 
A  did,  winild  he  not  labour 
"d  a  little  ibr  his  neighbour  ? 
.  teU  me,  firfand,  can  hoarding  dvw 


Sia  WALTKE  aAUOGH. 

E'er  love  their  neigbour  as  themselves  ? 
rV.  The  man  whose  neart  is  bent  on  flsetvn 
Small  love  will  to  his  neighbour  measure : 
Who  solely  studies  his  own  good. 
Cant  love  another  if  he  would. 

Then  how  can  pleasure-hunting  elves  * 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  tbemselves ! 
v.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loitering  please 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  like  his  esse  ? 
Or  he  who  feels  ambition's  flame 
Loves  he  his  neighbour  like  his/ams? 
Such  lazy,  or  such  soaring  elves 
Can't  love  their  neighbour  as  themselvsiu 
VI.  He,  whose  gross  appetites  enslave  bias. 
Who  spends  or  feasts  the  wealth  God  gafe  him,. 
Full,  pamper'd,  gorg*d  at  ev'ry  meal. 
He  cannot  for  the  empty  fbeL 

How  can  such  gormandUtimg  elves 

E'er  love  theur  amghboar  aa  iJbntmkmX 
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VII.  Then  since  the  man  who  lusts  for  gM^ 
Since  he  who  is  to  pleamre  sold ; 

Who  soars  in  prides  or  sinks  in  €094^ 
His  neighbour  will  not  serve  or  please ; 
Where  shall  we  hope  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  this  great  command  inclin*d  7 

VIII.  I  dare  not  blame  God*s  holy  word. 
Nor  censure  Scripture  as  absurd ; 

Bat  sure  the  rule  *s  of  no  avail 
If  placM  so  high  that  all  must  fiul ; 
And  Uis  impossible  to  prove 
That  any  can  his  neighbour  love. 

THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  of  heav*nly  mould, 
Unwarp*d  by  pleasure^  ease,  or  gold ; 


He  who  fulfils  the  nobler  part 

Bj  loving  Grod  with  all  his  heart , 
He,  only  he,  the  Scriptures  prove. 
Can,  as  himself,  his  neighbour  love. 

X.  Then  join,  to  make  a  perfect  plan. 
The  love  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 
Your  heart  in  union  both  must  brin^. 
This  is  the  stream,  and  that  the  spring , 

This  done,  no  more  in  vain  ^ou*ll  labour, 
A  Christian  can't  but  love  his  neighbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule 's  too  hard  to  please  ye, 
Turn  Christian,  and  you*ll  find  it  easy. 

*  Still,  'tis  impossible.*  you'll  cry, 

*  In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.' 

'Tis  true;  but  know  a  Christian  is  a  creature 
Who  does  things  quite  impossible  to  natunk 


INSCRIPTION 

IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIRY  BOWER. 


Aiar  spirits,  you  who  love 
Cooling  bow'r,  or  shady  grove : 
Streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow. 
Zephyrs  bland  that  sofUy  blow  ; 

Babbling  echo,  or  the  tale 
Of  the  love-lorn  nightingale ; 
Hither  airy  spirits,  come. 
This  is  your  peculiar  home. 

If  you  love  a  verdant  glade. 
If  you  love  a  noon-tide  shade, 
Hither,  sylphs  and  fairies  fly, 
Unobserved  of  earthly  eye. 

Come,  and  wander  ev'ry  night. 
By  the  moon.beam's  glimm'ring  light 
Ajid  again  at  early  day 
Brush  the  silver  dews  away. 

Mark  where  first  the  daisies  bk>w, 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow ; 
Where  the  sweetest  linnet -eings. 
Where  the  earliest  cowslip  springs ; 

Where  the  largest  acorn  lies. 
Precious  in  a  fairy's  eyes; 
Sylphs,  though  unconfin'd  to  place. 
Love  to  till  an  acorn's  space. 

Come,  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush ; 
Great  his  joy  who  first  espies. 
Greater  his  who  spares  the  prize  ! 

Come,  and  watch  the  hallow'd  bow'r, 
Chase  the  insect  from  the  flow'r ; 


Little  offices  like  these. 
Gentle  souls  and  fairies  please. 

Mortals  !  form'd  of  grosser  clay. 
From  our  haunts  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear, 
See  that  you  from  vice  are  clear. 

Folly's  minion,  Fashion's  fool. 
Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  of  pow'r. 
Fly,  ah  fly!  this  tranquil  bow'r  ! 

Son  of  Av'rioe,  soul  of  frost. 
Wretch  !  of  Heav'n  abhorred  the  most. 
Learn  to  pity  others'  wants. 
Or  avoid  these  hallow'd  haunts 

Eye  unconscious  of  a  tear, 
When  Afflictions  train  appear , 
Heart  that  never  heav'd  a  sigh, 
For  another,  come  not  nigh. 

But,  ye  darling  sons  of  Heaven, 
Giving  freely  what  was  giv'n ; 
You,  whose  lib'ral  hand  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence : 

You,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye, 
You,  who  stop  the  rising  sigh ; 
You,  whose  souls  have  understood 
The  luxury  of  doing  good — 

Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few. 
Open  is  my  bow'r  to  you ; 
You,  these  mossy  banks  may  press , 
You,  each  guardian  fay  shall  bless. 


THE  BAD  BARGAIN: 

OR,  THE  WORLD  SET  UP  TO  SALE. 


Tm  Devil,  us  the  Scriptures  show, 
Tempt§  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 
And  acting  well  his  various  part. 
Suits  every  bribe  to  every  heart : 
See  where  the  prince  of  darkness  stands 
With  baits  for  souls  in  both  his  hands. 
To  one  he  offers  empires  whole, 
And  gives  a  sceptre  for  a  soul ; 
To  one,  he  freely  gives  in  barter, 
A  peerage,  or  a  star  and  garter ; 
To  one  he  pays  polite  attentioiii 


And  begs  him  just  to  take  a  pension. 
Some  are  so  fir'd  with  love  of  fame, 
He  bribes  them  by  an  empty  name ; 
For  fame  they  toil,  they  preach,  they  write. 
Give  alms,  build  hospitals  or  fight ; 
For  human  praise  renounce  salvation, 
And  sell  their  souls  for  reputation. 
But  the  great  gifl,  the  mighty  bribe, 
Whioh  »itan  pours  amid  the  tribe. 
Which  millions  seize  with  eager  haste, 
And  tJl  desire  at  least  to  taste, 
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It— ploddiog  reader !— wliat  d'^  think  1 
Ake ! — tie  money — money— chink ! 
Roond  the  wide  world  the  tempter  flies, 
Preeenle  to  view  the  glittering  prize ; 
See  how  lie  hastes  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  how  the  nations  all  adore : 
Sonls  flock  by  thousands  to  be  sold, 
Smit  with  the  fond  desire  of  fold. 
See,  at  yon  needy  tradesmmn^  shop, 
Tne  universal  tempter  stopi 

*  Would^st  thou,'  he  cries,  *  increase  thy  trea- 

sures, • 

Use  lighter  weights  and  scantier  measures, 
Taus  thoQ  shalt  thrive :'  the  trader's  willing. 
And  Foils  his  soul  to  get  a  shilling. 
Next  Satan  to  a  fanner  hies, 

*  I  scorn  to  cheat,'  the  fkrmer  cries : 
Yet  still  his  heart  on  wealth  is  bent, 
And  so  iKe  Devil  is  content ; 

Now  markets  rise,  and  riches  roll. 
And  Satan  quite  secures  his  sooL 
Mark  next  yon  cheerful  youth  so  jolly. 
So  fond  of  laughter  and  of  folly; 
He  hates  a  stingy  griping  fellow, 
fiQt  gets  each  day  a  little  mellow ; 
To  Satan  too  he  sells  his  soul 
In  barter  for  a  flowing  howL       • 
Bat  mark  again  yon  lass  a  spinning, 
See  how  the  tempter  is  beginning : 


Some  bean  presents  a  top-knot  nieep 
She  grants  her  virtue  as  the  price ; 
A  slave  to  vanity's  controul. 
She,  for  a  ciband,  sells  her  tool ! 
Thus  Satan  tries  each  different  state: 
With  mighty  bribes  he  tempts  the  great ; 
The  poor,  with  equal  force  he  plies. 
But  wins  them  with  a  humbler  prize : 
Has  gentler  arts  for  young  beginners. 
And  fouler  sins  for  older  sinners. 
Oft  too  he  cheats  our  mortal  eyes. 
For  Satan  father  is  of  lies; 
A  thousand  swindling  tricks  he  plays  us. 
And  promises,  but  never  pays  us ; 
Thus  we  poor  fools  are  strangely  caught. 
And  find  we've  sold  our  souls  for  noaghL 
Nay,  oft,  with  quite  a  juggler's  art. 
He  bids  the  profier'd  gift  depart ; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  before  our  face. 
Then  claps  a  trouble  in  its  place ; 
Turns  up  some  loss  for  promis'd  gain. 
And  conjures  pleasure  into  pain. 
Be  wise  then,  oh  !  ye  worldly  tribe. 
Nor  sell  your  conscience  for  a  bribe ; 
When  Satan  tempts  you  to  begin. 
Resist  him,  and  refuse  to  sin  : 
Bad  is  the  bargain  on  the  whole. 
To  gain  the  world  and  kwe  the  soul ! 


BALLADS. 


ROBERT  AND  RICHARD. 

OR,  THS  OIRMT  OF  POOft  MOLLT, 

Wbo  was  drowned  in  Richard's  Mill-pond. 
7\«iie— 'Collin's  Mulberry  Tree.* 

QooTB  Richard  to  Bob,  *  Let  things  go  as  they 

will. 
Of  pleasure  and  fun  I  will  still  have  my  fill; 
Id  frolic  and  mirth  I  see  nothing  amiss. 
And  though  I  get  tipsy,  what  harm  ig  in  thi$  7 
For  e*en  Solomon  says,  and  I  vow  he  says  truth. 
Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy 

youth.' 
I'm  glad,'  answered  Bob,  *  you're  of  Solomon's 

creed,  [proceed ; 

Bat  I  beg,  if  you  quote  him,  you'll  please  to 
*  For  Goo  (as  the  wise  man  continues  to  sing) 
Thy  soul  into  judgment  for  all  this  will  bring. 
Thus  a  man  may  get  plung'd  in  a  woful  abvss, 
By  choosing  to  say,  Praywhat  harm  i$  in  thU  V 
Come,  come,'  says  gay  Richard,  *  don't  grudge 

me  a  cup, 
I'm  resolv'd,  while  I'm  able,  I'll  still  keep  it  up ; 
Let  old  gray- beard's  deny  that  in  frolic  there's 

bliss, 
in  game,  love,  and  drink — and  what  harm  it  tn 

thitV 
Says  Robert,  *  I  grant  if  yon  live  for  to-day. 
You  may  game,  Mive,  and  drink,  and  may  frolic 

away; 
But  then,  my  dear  Dick,  1  again  must  contend. 
That  the  Wise  Bfan  Ins  bid  us— JBemm^er  the 

endP 
8ays  Richard,  *  When  deknoei  or  peevish  old 

age 


Shall  advance  to  dismiss  me  fh>m  lifo's  merry 

stage; 
Repentance  just  then,  boy,  may  not  be  amiss. 
But  while  young  I'll  be  jolly,  what  harm  i$  ni 

thitr 
They  parted ;  and  Richard  his  pastimes  begun, 
'Twas  Richard  the  jovial,  the  soul  of  all  fun ; 
Each  dancing  bout,  drinking  bout,  Dick  woold 

attend 
And  he  sung  and  he  swore,  nor  once  themgki  •/ 

tht  end. 
Young  Molly  he  courted,  the  pride  of  the  plaiik. 
He  promis'd  her  marriage,  but  promis'd  in  vain ; 
She  trusted  his  vows,  but  she  soon  was  undone. 
And  when  she  lamented,  he  thought  it  good  fun. 
Thus  soom'd  by  her  Richard,  sad  Molly  nm 

wild. 
And  roam'd  through  the  woods  with  her  desti* 

tute  child ; 
'Till  Molly  and  Molly's  poor  baby  were  found. 
One  evening,  in  Richard's  own  mill-pond  both 

drown'd. 
Then  his  conscience  grew  troubled  by  night 

and  by  day, 
But  its  clamour  he  drown'd  in  more  drink  and 

more  play ; 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  like  a  true  friend 
He  warn'd  him  and  pray'd  him  to  think  on  tk» 

end! 
Now  distnrb'd  in  his  dreams,  poor  Molly  each 

night 
With  her  babe  stood  before  him,  how  sad  wis 

the  sight! 
O  how  ghastly  she  kwk'd  as  she  bade  him  at- 
tend. 
And  so  awfully  toM  him,  *R€memyrtha  cmL* 
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She  talk'd  of  the  woes  and  cmquenchahle  fire 
Which  await  the  licentious,  the  drunkard,  and 

liar:  [heware, 

How  he  rain*d  more  maidens,  she  bade  him 
Then  she  wept,  and  she  groan*d,  and  she  va- 

nishM  in  air. 
^ow  beggarM  by  grammg,  distemperM  by  drink. 
Death  starM  in  his  fkce,  yet  he  darM  not  to 

think; 
Desparing  of  mercy,  despising  all  tmth. 
He  dy*d  of  old  age  in  the  prime  of  his  youth. 
On  his  tomb-stone,  good  Robert,  these  verses 

engrav'd,  [and  be  tared ; 

Which  he  hop*d  some  gay  fbUow  might  read 

THK  EPITATH. 

Hns  lies  a  poor  youth,  who  callM  drinking  hi* 
bliss.  [«*<•? 

And  was  ruin'd  by  saying,  wkai  harm  it  m 
Let  each  passer  by  to  his  error  attend. 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  remember  tkewd! 

THE  CARPENTER : 
Or,  the  Danger  of  Evil  Ctrnpamf. 

IhtEE  was  a  young  west  countryman, 

A  carpenter  by  trade, 
A  skilful  wheelright  too  was  he. 

And  few  such  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  barn  could  build. 

Throughout  his  natire  town ; 
Through  many  a  Tillage  round  was  he 

The  best  of  workmen  known, 
His  father  left  him  what  he  had. 

In  sooth  it  was  enough. 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass. 

And  all  his  househdd  stnffi 
A  little  cottage  Coo  he  had. 

For  ease  and  comfort  plannM ; 
And  that  he  might  not  lack  for  aught, 

An  acre  of  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there  was 

Before  his  cottage  door ; 
Of  cider  and  of  com  likei^M, 

He  had  a  little  store. 
Active  and  healthy,  stout  and  young 

No  business  wanted  he ; 
Now  tell  me,  reader,  if  you  can ; 

What  man  more  blest  could  be  ? 
To  make  his  comfort  quite  complete ; 

He  had  a  faithful  wife  ; 
Frugal,  and  neat,  and  ^rood  was  she, 

The  blessing  of  his  life. 
Where  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squint 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
The  goodness  of  that  bounteous  hand 

Which  blest  his  prosp*rous  days  T 
Each  night  when  he  return'd  from  work. 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild. 
His  little  supper  gladly  dressed. 

While  he  caressM  his  chiM, 
One  blooming  babe  was  all  he  had. 

His  only  darling  dear. 
The  object  of  their  equal  love, 

The  solace  of  their  care. 
O  what  could  ruin  |uoh  a  life, 

And  spoil  so  (air  a  lot  7 
O  what  could  ch<nge  so  kind  a  heart. 

And  ev'ry  virtue  blot? 
W'th  grief  th«  canM  I  rawt  refauta. 


The  dismal  cause  reveal ; 
Twas  EVIL  COMPANY  and  muNC, 

The  source  of  ev'ry  ilL 
A  cooper  came  to  live  hard  by. 

Who  did  his  fancy  please  I 
An  idle  rambling  man  was  he. 

Who  od  had  cross'd  the  seaa, 
This  man  could  tril  a  merry  tale. 

And  sing  a  Qitiy  song ; 
And  those  who  heaM  him  sing  or  Calk, 

Ne'er  thought  tkm  •v'ning  long. 
But  vain  and  vicious  was  the  song. 

And  wicked  was  the  tale ; 
And  ev*ry  pause  he  always  fill'd. 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale« 
Our  carpenter  delighted  ma«h 

To  hear  the  cooper  talk ; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  oft* 

Would  take  his  evening  walk* 
At  first  he  did  not  care  to  drink, 

But  only  lik'd  the  fun ; 
But  soon  he  from  the  cooper  leaml. 

The  same  sad  course  to  ruBi 
He  said  the  cooper*s  company- 
Was  all  for  which  he  car*d. 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  be, 

To  swear  Nke  him  sooo  dar'd. 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay, 

For  work  he  little  car'd ; 
Half  finish'd  wheels  and  broken  tools, 

Were  strewM  about  his  yard. 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work. 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail. 
His  hatchet  and  his  plane  forgot. 

He  never  drove  a  nail. 
His  cheerful  evenings  now  tubman 

With  peace  and  plenty  smilM ; 
No  more  he  sought  his  pleasing^  wifb. 

Nor  hugg*d  his  smiling  child. 
For  not  his  drunken  nights  alone. 

Were  with  the  cooper  past, 
His  days  were  at  the  Angel  spent* 

And  still  he  stayM  the  last 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  left, 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt : 
No  nose-gay  mark*d  the  sabbath-mora^; 

But  all  was  rags  and  dirt 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad  : 
Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispent. 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  cottaffe  mortgaged  fi>r  its  worth ; 

The  fav*rite  orchard  sold ; 
He  soon  began  to  feel  the  efiects 

Of  hunger  and  of  cdd. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawned,  till  none  were  left ; 
A  wife  and  babe  at  home  remain'd 

Of  ev'ry  help  bereft. 
By  chance  he  callM  at  home  one  nigh  , 

And  in  a  surley  mood, 
He  bade  his  weeping  wife  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 

Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw. 

Whence  eould  he  then  be  fiKi ! 
His  wifis*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heavoi 

•  8se  BsrqalB*s  Oardsasr. 
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And  Uien  before  him  laid, 
A  Vasket  oorer'd  with  a  elodi, ' 

But  not  a  word  she  said. 
Then  to  her  hosband  gave  a  knife, 

With  many  a  lilent  tear, 
In  haste  he  tore  the  cover  off. 

And  saw  his  child  lie  there. 
'  There  lies  thy  babe,*  the  oMlhtr  said, 

*  Oppressed  with  famiiM-flaii* 
O  kUl  us  both— *twero  kluMitf 

We  could  not  sufier  wmX9» 
The  carpenter  struck  to  th«  heart. 

Fell  on  his  knees  straightway^. 
He  wrung  his  hands— oon^se'd  his  sins,* 

And  did  both  weep  and  pray. 
From  that  same  hour  the  cooper  more 

He  never  would  behold ; 
Nor  would  he  to  the  ale  house  go ; 

Had  it  been  pav*d  with  gdd. 
His  wife  forgave  him  all  the  past ; 

And  8o^*d  his  sorrowing  mind. 
And  much  he  ^iev*d  that  e*er  he  wrong*d 

The  worthiest  of  her  kind. 
By  labVing  hard,  and  working  late. 

By  industry  and  pains. 
His  cottage  was  at  length  redeem*d. 

And  savM  wer^all  his  gains. 
His  Sundays  now  at  church  were  spent. 

His  home  was  his  delight ; 
The  following  verse  himself  he  made. 

And  read  it  ev*ry  night 

The  drunkard  murders  child  and  wife. 

Nor  matters  it  a  pin, 
Wkether  he  slabs  them  tnth  his  knife, 

Or  starves  them  toOh  his  gin. 


THE  RIOT: 

Oa,  HALF  ▲  LOAF  18  BETTEK  THAN  NO  BaXAD. 

in  «  Dtmlogut  Utwttn  JmM  Anvil  and  Tbn  Btd. 

To  tbe  tone  of  *  A  coUer  tbere  was.* 

HVtlUn  tn  rnnety-Jive,  a  year  of  seareity  and 
Alarm, 


Com  neighbours,  no  longer  be  patient  and  quiet, 
Come  let  us  go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
I*m  hungry,  my  lads,  but  I  *ve  little  to  eat. 
So  we  '11  pull  down  the  mills,  and  we  *11  seize  all 

the  meat : 
I H  give  yon  good  sport,  boys,  as  ever  yoo  saw, 
So  «  fig  ror  the  justice,  a  fig  for  the  law. 

Mjerry  Down* 
Ttma  his  pitchfork  Tom  seiz*d — hold  a  moment, 

says  Jack, 
1 11  show  thee  thy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a  crack. 
And  if  I  don*t  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
I H  assist  thee  straightway  to  pull  down  ev*ry 

mill; 
I  ni  show  thee  how  passion  thy  reason  doth  cheat. 
Or  I  *11  join  thee  in  plunder  for  bread  and  for 

meat  Derry  Down, 

What  a  whimser  to  think  thus  our  bellies  to  fill, 
•For  we  stop  all  the  grinding  by  breaking  the 

mill! 
What  a  whimaey  to  think  we  shall  get  more  to 

By  abaaiqg  tbe  boteiwr  who  geti  w  the  meat ! 


What  a  whimsey  to  think  im  shall  mend  mat 

spare  diet, 
By  breeding  disturbance,  by  murder  and  riot  7 

Herry  Dsmm» 
Because  I  am  dry,  'twould  be  foolish,  I  think. 
To  pull  out  my  tap  and  to  spill  all  my  drink ; 
Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want  to  be  fed. 
That  is  sure  no  wise  reason  for  wasting  my 

bread; 
And  just  such  wise  reasons  for  minding  their 

diet. 
Are  us*d  by  those  blockheads  who  rush  into  riot 

Derry  Down, 
I  would  not  take  comfort  from  others*  distrewes. 
But  still  I  would  mark  how  God  our  land  blWMs; 
For  though  in  old  England  the  times  are  bat  sad. 
Abroad  f  am  told  they  are  ten  times  as  bad ; 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  there  is  scarce  any  grain. 
And  *tis  worse  still,  they  say,  both  in  Holland 

and  Spain.  Derry  Down, 

Let  Hs  look  to  the  harvest  our  wants  to  beguile, 
See  the  lands  with  rich  crops  how  they  ev*ry 

where  smile ! 
Meantime  to  assist  us,  by  eadi^estem  breeze ! 
Some  com  is  brought  daily  across  the  salt  seas ! 
Of  tea  we  *11  drink  little,  of  gin  none  at  all,      ■ « 
And  we  *11  patiently  wait,  and  the  prices  wd 

fall.  Derry  Down* 

But  if  we  *re  not  quiet,  then  let  us  not  wonder. 
If  things  grow  much  worse  by  our  riot  and 

plunder ; 
And  let  us  remember,  whenever  we  meet. 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  boys,  tiie  less  we  shall 

eat. 
On  those  days  spent  in  riot  no  bread  you  brought 

home, 
Had  yon  spent  them  in  labour  yon  must  have 

had  some,  Derry  Down, 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  says  the  wise  man,  with  quie's 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  discord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  could  be  helpM  Pm  a  foe  to  all  strife. 
And  I  pray  for  a  peace  ev*ry  night  of  my*life; 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  inch  will  I  budge. 
Because  I  conceive  I*m  no  very  good  judge. 

M/erry  MJown, 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  brave  boy  with 

the  best,' 
Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage  the 

rest; 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together. 
Though  I  verily  think  they  don*t  alter  the 

weather. 
The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  reason. 
May  prevent  a  bad  law,  but  can*t  help  a  bad 

season.  Herry  Down, 

The  parliament  men,  although  great  is  their 

power. 
Yet  they  cannot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  shower 
And  I  never  yet  heard  though  our  rulers  are 

wise. 
That  they  know  very  welt  how  to  manage  the 

skies ; 
For  the  best  of  them  all,  as  they  found  to  their 

cost. 
Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard  firoat 

Derry  pswm. 
Besides,  I  must  share  in  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Because  I  have  had  my  fbU  share  in  its  crimes ; 
And  I  *m  apt  to  believe  the  distress  which  is  sent, 
Is  to  punish  and  core  OS  of ."  " 
B 
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But  hanrest  is  coming — potatoes  are  oome ! 
Our  prospect  clears  up;  ye  comp^ainers  be 

dumb !  Deny  Down, 

And  though  I  *ve  no  money,  and  though  I  We  no 

lands, 
I  *fe  a  head  on  my  shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  good 

bands. 
So  I  *11  work  the  wbols  day,  and  on  Sundays  I  *11 

seek 
At  church  how  to  bear  all  the  wants  of  the  week. 
The  gentlefolks  too  will  afford  us  supplies ; 
They'll  subscribe— and  they'll  give  up  their 

puddings  and  pies.  Derry  Doum. 

TbMi  be&r^  I  *m  inducM  to  take  part  in  a  riot, 
IHlik  this  short  question— what  shall  I  get 

by  it?  * 

So  I  'U  eVn  wait  a  little  tUl  cheaper  the  bread. 
For  a  mittimus  hangs  o*er  each  rioter's  head : 
And  when  of  two  evils  I  *m  ask'd  which  is  best, 
I  *d  rather  be  hungry  than  hang'd,  I  protest 

Derry  Anen. 
Quoth  Tom,  thou  art  right.  If  I  rise  I'm  a  Turk : 
So  he  threw  down  his  pitchfork,  and  went  to  his 

work. 

PATIENT  JOE: 

OR,  THE  NEW  CASTLE  COLLIER. 

Hats  yoq  heard  of  a  collier  of  honest  renown. 
Who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Newcastle  town  7 
His  name  it  was  Joseph — you  better  may  know 
If  I  tell  you  he  always  was  call'd  patient  Joe. 
Whatever  betided  he  thought  it  was  right. 
And  Providence  still  he  kept  ever  in  sight ; 
To  those  who  love  God,  let  things  turn  as  they 

would. 
He  was  certain  that  all  work'd  together  for  good. 
He  prais'd  his  Creator  whatever  befel ; 
How  thankful  was  Jossph  when  matters  went 

well! 
How  sincere  were  his  carols  of  praise  for  good 

health. 
And  how  grateful  for  any  increase  in  his  wealth ! 
In  trouble  he  bow'd  him  to  God's  holy  will ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

iU! 
When  rich  and  when  poor  he  alike  understood, 
That  all  things  together  were  working  for  good* 
If  the  land  was  afflicted  with  war  he  declar'd, 
*TVas  a  needful  correction  for  sins  whioh  he 

shar'd,  ' 
And  when  merciful  Heaven  bade  slaughter  to 


How  thankful  was  Joe  for  the  blessing  of  peace ! 
When  taxes  ran  high,  and  provisions  were  dear, 
Still  Joseph  declar'd  he  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
It  was  but  a  trial  he  well  understood, 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for  good. 
Though  his  wile  was  but  sickly  his  gettings  but 

small. 
Yet  a  mind  so  submissive  prepar'd  him  for  all ; 
He  liv'd  on  his  gains  were  they  greater  or  less. 
And  the  giver  he  ceas'd  not  each  moment  to 

bless.  [  joy, 

When  another  child  came  he  received  him  with 
And  Providence  bless'd  who  had  sent  him  the 

But  when  the  ohild  died— said  poor  Joe  I 'm  con- 
tent, 
For  God  hid  •  right  to  raetUwha  1m  tont 


It  was  Joseph's  ill  fortune  to  work  in  a  pil 
With  some  who  believ'd  that  profaneness  was 

wit; 
When  disasters  befel  him  much  pleasure  they 

show'd. 
And  laugh'd  and  said— Joseph^  will  this  work 

for  good? 
But  ever  when  these  woald  profanely  advance 
That  this  happenM  by  luck,  and  that  happen'd 

by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  chance  could  be  found. 
Not  a  sparrow  by  aoeident  falls  to  the  ground. 
Among  his  companions  who  work'd  in  the  pit, 
And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate  wit. 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  and  who 

gam'd. 
Who  mock'd  at  his  Bible,  and  was  not  asbam'd. 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  old  comrades  he  found. 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under  ground 
Tim  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  lest, 
Joe's  notion— 4Aat  all  thingg  wMch  happened 

wen  best. 
As  Joe  on  the  ground  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  for  dinner,  of  bacon  and  bread, 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seiz'd  the  bread  and  the 

moat. 
And  off  with  his  prey  ran  with  foot-steps  so  fleet 
Now  to  see  the  delight  that  Tim  Jenkins  ex- 

press'd ! 

*  Is  the  loss  of  thy  dinner  too,  Joe  for  the  best  7* 

*  No  doubt  on't,'  said  Joe ;  *  but  as  I  must  eat, 
'Tis  my  duty  to  try  to  recover  my  meat' 

So  saying,  he  IbHow'd  the  dog  a  long  round, 
While  Tim,  laughing  and  swearing,  went  down 
under  ground.  [lost, 

Poor  Joe  soon  return'd,  though  his  bacon  was 
For  the  dog  a  good  dinner  had  made  at  his  cost 
When  Joseph  came  back  he  expected  a  sneer, 
But  the  face  of  each  collier  spoke  horror  and 
fear ;  [saki. 

What  a  narrow  escape  hast  Ibou  had,  they  all 
The  pit 's  fall'n  in,  and  Tim  Jenkins  is  dead ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  express'd ! 
How  warm  the  compassion  which  glow'd  in  his 

breast ! 
Thus  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  under- 
stood. 
Will  be  found  to  be  working  together  for  good. 

*  When  my  meat,'  Joseph  cry'd  *  was  just  now 

std'n  away. 
And  I  had  no  prospect  of  eating  to-day. 

How  could  It  appear  to  a  short-sighted  sinner. 
That  my  life  would  be  sav'd  by  the  loss  of  mw 

dinner.' 

THE  GIN  SHOP: 

OR  ▲  TEXT   INTO    ntlSOlT. 

Look  through  the  land  from  north  to  south. 

And  look  from  east  to  west, 
And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  life  the  deadliest  pest 
It  is  not  want,  though  that  is  bad. 

Nor  war,  though  that  is  worse 
But  Britons  brave  endure,  alas ! 

A  self-inflicted  curse. 
Gro  where  you  will,  throughout  the  realm. 

You'll  find  the  reignmg  sin. 
In  cities,  villages,  and  towns, 

— TbemoBslBr's  name  is  Gin. 
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iprinoeofd 

To  man  a  deadlier  foe, 
'  My  name  is  Legion,*  it  may  ny. 

The  Bouroe  of  many  a  wo. 
Nor  does  the  fiend  akme  depri?e 

The  labourer  of  hii  wealth  : 
That  ia  not  all,  it  murdera  too 

His  honest  name  and  health. 
We  say  the  times  are  griefinis  hard, 

Aiid  hard  they  are,  His  true ; 
But,  dnmkards,  to  your  wiVm  mod  habes. 

They're  harder  made  by  yon. 
The  drunkard's  tax  is  self-imposM, 

Like  every  other  sin ; 
The  taxes  altogether  lay 

No  weight  so  great  as  Oio. 
Hm  state  oompels  no  man  to  drink. 

Compels  no  man  to  game, 
Tls  Gin  and  Gambling  sink  him  down 

To  rags,  and  want,  and  shame. 
The  kindest  husband,  cbang'd  by  Gin, 

Is  for  a  tyrant  known ; 
The  tendorest  heart  that  nature  made. 

Becomes  a  heart  of  stone. 
In  many  a  house  the  harmless  babes 

Are  poorly  cloth'd  and  fed. 
Because  the  craving  Gin-shop  takes 

The  children's  daily  bread. 
Come,  neighbour,  teke  a  walk  with  me. 

Through  many  a  London  street, 
And  see  the  cause  of  penury 

In  hundreds  we  shall  meet 
We  shall  not  need  to  travel  fkr — 

Behold  that  great  man's  door ; 
His  well  discerns  yon  idle  crew 

From  the  deserving  poor. 
He  will  relieve  with  liberal  hand. 

The  child  of  honest  thrift; 
But  where  long  scores  of  Gin-shops  stand 

He  will  withhold  his  gift 
Behold  that  shiv'ring  female  there, 

Whd  plie9  her  wofbl  trade ! 
Tis  ten  to  one  you'll  find  that  Gin 

That  hopeless  wretch  has  made. 
Look  down  those  steps,  and  view  below 

Ton  cellar  under  ground, 
lliere  ev'ry  want  and  cv'ry  wo 

And  ev'ry  sin  is  found. 
Those  little  wretches  trembling  there, 

With  hunger  and  with  cold, 
Were  by  their  parents'  love  of  Gin, 

To  sin  and  misery  sold. 
Blest  be  those  friends*  to  human  kind 

Who  take  these  wretches  up, 
E'er  they  have  drunk  the  bitter  dregs 

«  Tbe  PMlantbropie  SoeisCy. 


Of  their  sad  parents*  eop. 
Look  through  that  prison's  iron  bars. 

Look  through  that  dismal  grate. 
And  learn  what  dire  misfortune  brought 

So  terrible  a  fate. 
The  debtor  and  the  felon  too, 

Though  diffisring  much  in  sin. 
Too  ofl  you'll  find  were  thither  brought 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  rieav'n  forbid  I  should  confbund 

Calamity  with  guilt . 
Or  name  the  debtor*s  lesser  fault 

With  blood  of  brother  spilt 
To  prison  dire  misfortune  oft 

The  guiltless  debtor  brings ; 
Yet  oft'ner  far  it  wUl  be  found 

From  Gin  the  misery  springs. 
See  the  pale  manufiicturer  there. 

How  lank  and  lean  he  lies ! 
How  haggard  is  his  sickly  cheek ! 

How  dim  his  hollow  eyes ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  success, 

His  wages  still  were  hifl^ 
Twice  what  the  village  lab*H?  gains. 

His  master  did  supplv. 
No  book-debts  kept  him  from  his  cash, 

All  paid  as  soon  as  due 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 

To  fail  he  never  knew. 
How  ampl^  had  his  gains  suffic'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent ! 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go, 

4U  to  the  Gin.shop  went 
See  that  apprentice,  young  in  years, 

But  hackney'd  long  in  sin. 
What  made  him  rob  his  master's  till  f 

Alas !  'twas  love  of  Gin. 
That  serving  man — I  knew  him  onoe. 

So  jaunty,  spruce,  and  smart  I 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  f 

Twas  Gin  ensnar'd  his  heart 
But  hark !  what  dismal  sound  was  that  T 

Tis  Saint  Sepulchre's  bell ! 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt, 

Some  malefiictor*s  luiell. 
O !  woful  sound !  O !  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  sin  T 
Hark !  bear  his  words,  he  owns  the 

Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  future  lot  is  fix*d 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains. 
How  can  the  drunkard  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains ! 
For  if  the  murdVer  's  doom*d  to  wob 

As  Holy-Writ  declares. 
The  drunkard  with  self-murderers, 
i         That  dreadful  portion  shares. 


TALES. 


THE  TWO  GARDBNERS. 


Two  gardeners  once  beneath  un  oak. 
Lay  £>wn  to  rest,  when  Jack  thus  spoke : 
*You  must  confisss  dear  Will  that  Nature 
Is  but  a  Uondering  kind  of  creature ; 
And  I— nav,  whv  that  k»ok  of  terror  ? 
Codd  teach  hu  how  to  mead  her  error.* 


'  Your  talk,'  quoth  Will,   is  bold  and  odd 
Wljat  you  call  Nature,  I  call  God.* 
*  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  too  will. 
Quoth  Jack,  *  he  manages  but  iu ; 
Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we  *re  under, 
I'll  prove  that  Providence  can  blunder.* 
Quoth  Will,  •Throogh  thick andthinyov 
I  shudder  Jack,  at  words  so  riah* 
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I  tniflt  to  what  the  Seriptares  tall. 
He  hath  done  alwaye  all  things  well.* 
Quoth  Jack, '  I*m  lately  grown  a  wit, 
And  think  all  good  a  luehf  hit. 
To  Prove  that  Providence  can  err. 
Not  words  but  facu  the  truth  aver. 
To  thia  vast  oak  lift  up  thine  eyes. 
Then  view  that  acorn*s  paltry  size ; 
How  foolish  on  a  tree  so  tall. 
To  place  that  tinj  cup  and  ball 
Now  look  again,  yon  pompion*  see, 
[t  weighs  two  pounds  at  least,  nay  three ; 
Vet  this  large  fruit,  where  is  it  found  7 
Why,  meanly  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Bad  Providence  ask^d  my  advice, 
I  would  have  changM  it  in  a  trice  ; 
I  would  have  said  at  Nature's  birth. 
Let  Acorns  creep  upon  the  earth ; 
But  let  the  pomoion,  vast  and  rouad. 
On  the  oak*s  lolly  boughs  be  found.* 
He  said — and  as  he  rashlv  spoke, 
lio !  from  the  branches  of  the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose. 
Beat  showers  of  aooms  on  his  nose ; 

*  Oh  !  oh  :*  quoth  Jack,  *  Vm  wrong  I  see, 
And  God  is  wiser  far  than  me. 

For  did  a  show*r  of  pompions  large. 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  brus*d  and  blinded  quite. 
What  heav*n  appoints  I  find  is  right ; 
W]iene*er  I*m  tempted  to  rebel, 
I'll  think  how  light  the  acorns  fell ; 
Whereas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung. 
My  broken  skull  had  stopp*d  my  tongue. 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  PIE; 

OE  KNOW  THTSUJr. 

A  WORTHY  Squire  of  sober  life 
Had  a  conceited  boasting  wife : 
Of  Aim  she  daily  made  complaint, 
Henelf  she  thought  a  verv  saint 
She  lov*d  to  load  mankind  with  blame. 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fame. 
Her  fav*rite  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Eve  and  the  forbidden  fruit 

*  Had  I  been  Eve,*  she  oflen  cried, 

*  Man  had  not  fall'n,  nor  woman  died; 
I  still  had  kept  the  orders  giv*n. 

Nor  for  an  apple  lost  my  heav*n ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mind 
I  ne'er  had  ruin'd  all  mankind 
"Kor  from  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
JSntail'd  on  all  my  race  such  wo.' 

The  squire  reply'd ;  *  I  fear  'tis  true, 
I*he  same  ill  spirit  lives  in  yon ; 
I'empted  alike,  I  dare  believe, 
Vou  would  have  disobey'd  like  Eve.* 
The  lad^  storm'd,  and  still  deny'd 
Bin,  curiosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future  day  at  dinner, 
Resolv'd  to  try  this  boastful  sinner ; 
He  griev'd  such  vanity  poseeat  her. 
And  thus  in  serious  terms  addreas'd  her : 
Madam,  the  usual  splendid  feast. 
With  which  our  wedding  day  is  gnc'd. 
With  yon  I  roust  not  share  to-day 
For  buiiiieM  rammonsme  away. 

•  ACkMBd. 


Of  all  the  dainties  I've  prepar'd, 

1  beg  not  any  may  be  spar'd ; 

Indulge  in  ev'ry  costly  dish, 

Enioy,  'tis  what  I  really  wish ; 

Only  observe  one  prohibitioo. 

Nor  think  it  a  severe  oooditioD ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  cover'd  sti 

You  must  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands 

Go^Disobey  not  on  your  life. 

Or  henceforth  you  're  no  more  my  wife.' 

The  treat  wasserv'd,  the  squire  was  Cont, 
The  murm'ring  lady  din'd  alone : 
She  saw  whate'er  could  grace  a  feast. 
Or  charm  the  eye,  or  please  the  taste : 
But  while  she  rang'd  n-om  this  to  that. 
From  ven'son  haunch  to  turtle  fat ; 
On  one  small  dish  she  chanc'd  to  light. 
By  a  deep  cover  Md  from  sight : 
O !  here  it  is — ^yet  not  for  me ! 
I  must  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  see ; 
Why  place  it  there  7  or  why  forbid 
That  I  so  much  as  lifl  the  Ud  7 
Prohibited  of  this  to  eat, 
I  care  not  for  the  sumptuous  treat 
I  wonder  if  'tis  fowl  or  fish, 
To  know  what 's  there  I  merely  wish 
I  '11  look — O  no,  I  lose  forever, 
If  I  'm  betra  v'd,  my  husband's  fiivour. 
I  own  I  think  it  vastly  hard. 
Nay,  tyranny,  to  be  debarr'd. 
John,  you  may  go— the  wine's  decanted, 
I  '11  ring  or  call  you  when  you  *re  wanted. 
Now  left  alone,  she  waits  no  longer ; 
Temptation  presses  more  and  stronger. 

*  I  '11  peep — the  harm  can  ne'er  be  much. 
For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 
Why  I  'm  forbid  to  lifl  this  cover. 

One  glance  will  tell,  and  then  'tis  over 
My  husband  's  absent ;  so  is  John, 
My  peeping  never  can  be  known,* 
Trembling,  slie  yielded  to  her  wish, 
And  raisM  the  cover  from  the  dish :    • 
She  starts — for  lo !  an  open  pie 
From  which  six  living  sparrows  dy. 
She  calls,  she  screams,  with  wiM  surprise, 

*  Haste,  John,  and  catch  these  birds,*  she  crioe 
John  hears  not ;  but  to  crown  her  shame. 

In  at  her  call  her  husband  came. 
Sternly  he  frown'd  as  thus  he  spoke : 

*  Thus  is  your  vow'd  allegiance  broke ! 
Self.ign*rance  led  you  to  believe 

You  did  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  condition ! 
Like  heav'ns,  how  imall  my  prohibition  1 
Yet  you,  though  fed  with  every  dainty 
Sat  pining  in  the  midst  of  plenty ; 
This  dish,  thus  singled  from  the  rest. 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test; 
Your  mind,  unbroke  by  self-denial. 
Could  not  sustain  this  tender  trial. 
Humility  from  this  be  taught. 
Learn  candour  to  another's  fault ; 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  from  this  sad  dinner 
Yon  're  both  a  vain  a  curious  sinner.* 

THE  PLUM.CAKES  : 

Or,  the  Farmer  and  his  Three  Skn$. 

A  Fakkkr,  who  some  wealth  possest. 
With  three  fine  boys  wis  also  blest ; 
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Li  were  healthy,  ftout  and  yonng, 
ither  wanted  acme  nor  tongae. 
Vill,  and  Jack,  like  other  boy  a, 
opa  and  marbles,  aport  and  toya. 
her  aoooted  tkuA  false  plan, 
loney  only  tmJkM  the  man ; 
the  best  of  hie  diacemin^, 
int  OD  fi^Tinsr  them  good  learning ; 
I  a  man  of  obaenration, 
okr,  yet  bad  penetration ;  * 

I  dae  eare,  a  school  he  aouaht, 
hia  yonng  aona  might  well  be  taaght 
be,  *  I  know  not  which  rehearaea 
roperly  his  themes  or  rersea ; 
»n  do  a  father'a  part, 
hool  the  temper,  mind,  and  heart ; 
taral  bent  of  each  I  Ml  know, 
[flea  best  that  bent  may  show.* 
IS  just  before  the  closing  year, 
Dhriatmas  holidays  were  near« 
rmer  calPd  to  aee  his  boys, 
k  how  each  his  time  employs. 
Wi\\^  'There'a  father,,  boys,  without, 
roQght  OS  something  good,  no  doubt* 
her  sees  their  merry  faces, 
>y  beholds  them,  and  embracea. 
boys,  of  home  yon  'U  have  your  fill.* 
yhristmas  now  is  near,*  tfaya  Will ; 
lat  twelve  days — these  notches  aee, 
ches  with  the  days  agree.* 
aaid  the  sire,  *  again  1*11  come, 
tdly  fetch  my  brave  boys  home  I 
« the  dappled  mare  shall  ride, 
onnt  the  pony  by  my  aide ; 
me,  my  lads,  I  *ve  brought  you  her* 
Jl  provision  of  good  cheer.* 
•oat  his  pocket  straight  he  takes, 
profusion  of  plum-cakea ; 
Dts  them  out,  a  plenteous  store, 
shall  have  or  less  or  more ; 
eakes  he  givea  to  eaeh  dear  son, 
)ach  expected  only  one ; 
m,  with  many  a  kind  expression, 
cs  them  to  their  own  discretion ; 
1  to  mark  the  use  each  made 
t  he  to  their  hands  convey*d. 
twelve  days  past,  he  comes  once  more, 
ngs  the  horses  to  the  door 
fB  with  rapture  see  appear 
ley  and  the  dappled  mare ; 
oment  now  an  hour  they  count, 
ick  their  whips  and  long  to  mount. 
I  the  boys  his  ride  he  takes, 
i  the  history  of  the  cakes.' 
Will,  *  Dear  father,  life  is  short, 
olv*d  to  make  quick  sport ; 
Les  were  all  so  nice  and  aweet, 
bt  I*d  have  one  jolly  treat ; 
ould  I  balk,  said  I,  my  taste  ? 
le  at  once  a  hearty  feast, 
ly  by  myself  I  fed, 
very  boy  was  gone  to  bed  ; 
t  them  all,  both  paste  and  plum, 
I  not  spare  a  aingle  crumb ; 
they  made  me,  to  my  sorrow, 
as  death  upon  the  morrow ; 
ide  me  mourn  my  rich  repast, 
ih  I  had  not  fed  ao  fast.* 
^ack,  *  I  was  not  such  a  dunce, 
ny  qoaotum  up  at  onoe ; 


And  though  the  boya  all  long*d  to  clutch  *em 
I  would  not  let  a  creature  touch  *em ; 
Nor  though  the  whole  were  in  my  pow'r. 
Would  I  one  aingle  cake  devour ;     ^ 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  keys  and  locka. 
They  *re  all  now  snug  within  my  box ; 
The  mischief  is,  by  hoarding  long. 
They  *re  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  strong, 
I  find  they  won*t  be  fit  to  eat. 
And  I  have  loat  my  fiither*s  treat* 
*  Well,  Tom,*  the  anxious  parent  cries, 

*  How  did  you  manage  7*  Tom  repliea, 

*  I  ahun*d  each  wide  extreme  to  take^ 
To  glut  my  maw,  or  hoard  my  cake ; 

I  thought  each  day  ita  wants  would  have, 
And  appetite  again  might  crave ; 
Twelve  achool-daya  stifi  my  notches  counted 
To  twelve  my  father*8  cakes  amounted  ; 
So  ev*ry  day  I  took  out  one. 
But  never  ate  my  cake  alone ; 
With  ev*ry  needy  boy  I  shar*d. 
And  more  than  half  I  alwaya  spar*d. 
One  ev'ry  day,  "twixt  aelf  and  fViend, 
Haa  brought  my  dozen  to  an  end : 
My  last  remaining  cake  to.day 
I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; 
A  bo^  was  sick,  and  scarce  could  eat. 
To  him  it  prov'd  a  welcome  treat : 
Jack  caird  me  spendthrifl  not  to  save , 
Will  dubb'd  me  fool  because  I  gave  ; 
But  when  our  last  day  came,  I  smiPd, 
For  Will's  were  gone,  and  Jack's  were  spoil*d 
Not  hoarding  much,  nor  eating  fast, 
I  8erv*d  a  needy  friend  at  Uat* 
These  talea  the  father*8  thoughts  employ ; 

*  By  these,*  said  he,  *  I  know  each  boy  : 
Yet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  he  had. 
The  world  will  call  a  frugal  lad ; 

And  aelfish  gormandizing  Will 

Will  meet  with  friends  and  fiiv*rera  atill : 

While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  cool. 

The  mad  and  vain  will  deem  a  fool: 

But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve. 

And  Tom  haa  gain'd  hia  father*s  love.* 

▲rrucinoN. 
So  when  our  day  of  life  ia  past. 
And  all  are  fairly  judg'd  at  laat ; 
The  miser  and  the  aenaual  find 
How  each  misused  the  gifts  aaaign*d : 
While  he,  who  wiaely  apends  and  gives. 
To  the  true  ends  of  living  lives ; 
*Tis  self^enying  moderation 
Gaina  the  Great  Father*s  approbation. 


TURN  THE  CARPET: 
OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

IN  A  DIAIiOGUK  BETWIXlf  DICK  AMD  JOHH 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat. 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat ; 
They  touch*d  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
Sojiigh,  a  weaver  acarce  could  eat 
*What  with  my  brats  and  aickly  wife,* 
Quoth  Dick, « I  *m  almost  tir*d  of  life ; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
*Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear 
*  How  glorious  is  the  rich  roan'a  state ! 
Hia  houae  ao  fine !  his  wealth  ao  freat  t 
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Heay*n  is  unjuft,  yoo  mint  agree ; 
Why  all  to  him  7  why  none  to  me  f 

*  In  spite  of  what  the  SeripCore  teaches, 
In  spite  of  aJl  the  parson  preaches, 

This  world  (indeed  I  *Te  thought  so  long) 
Is  nil*d,  methinks,  extremely  wrong. 

*  Where*er  I  look,  however  I  range, 
*Tis  all  confus'd,  and  hard,  and  strange ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppressed 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  bless'd.* 
Quoth  John :  *  Our  ign*rance  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ; 
jhrrts  of  hi$  wayt  alooe  we  know, 

*Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below, 

'  See*st  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done. 

Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun  7 

Behold  the  wild  confusion  there. 

So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare ! 

'  A  stranger,  ignVant  of  the  trade. 

Would  say,  no  meaning*s  there  convey*d ; 

For  where 's  the  middle,  where 's  the  border  7 

Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.* 

Quoth  Dick,  *  My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 

But  still  in  eT*ry  part  it  fits  ; 

Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout. 

Why,  man,  that  earpei  's  in$ide  oui* 


Says  John,  *  Thou  say*st  the  thing  I  ] 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 
This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt. 
It  but  a  carpet  innde  ouL 

*  As  when  we  view  these  shieds  and  ends. 
We  know  not  what  the  wlMds  intends ; 
So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd. 
They  *re  working  still  some  scheme  of  God» 

*  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace. 
All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride. 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

*  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright. 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  deaigq. 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

*  What  now  seems  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  desi^  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spam*d. 
For  then  the  carpet  ihaU  be  turn'd,* 
'Thou*rt  right,^  quoth  Dick,  *no  more  I'U 

grumble 
That  this  sad  world  *s  so  stranffe  a  jumble ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  night. 
For  ipy  own  carpet  sets  me  rigfal.* 


HYMx\S. 


THE  TRUE  HEROES: 
Or,  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyr$ 

You  who  love  a  tale  of  ^lory, 

Listen  to  the  song  I  smg ; 
Heroes  of  the  Christian  story. 

Are  the  heroes  I  shall  bring. 
l\rarriors  of  the  world,  avaunt ! 

Other  heroes  me  engage : 
Tis  not  such  as  yon  I  want, 

Saints  and  martyrs  grace  my  page. 
KTarriors,  who  the  world  overcame 

Were  in  brother's  blood  imbru*d ; 
While  the  saints  of  purer  fame, 

Grreater  far,  themselves  subdu*d. 
fearful  Christian  !  hear  with  wonder, 

Of  the  saints  of  whom  I  tell ; 
Bome  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder. 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fell ; 
Some  to  savage  beasts  were  hurl*d, 

One  escap'd  the  lion's  den ; 
Was  a  persecuting  world 

Worthy  of  these  wond'rous  men  7 
Some  in  fiery  furnace  thrown. 

Yet  escap'd  unsing'd  their  hair ; 
There  Almighty  pow'r  was  shown : 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
Let  us  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  scorn'd  and  hated  fell  ; 
Martyrs  met  contempt  and  shame. 

Fearing  nought  but  sin  and  befl. 
How  the  show'r  of  stones  descended. 

Holy  Stephen,  on  thy  head  ! 
While  his  tongue  the  truth  defended. 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  Saul, 

How  he  rails  with  impious  breath  ! 
Then  observe  converted  Paul, 

Oft  in  perils,  oft  in  death. 


'Twas  that  God,  whose  sov*reign  pow'fa 

Did  the  lion's  fury  'swage. 
Could  alone,  in  one  short  hour, 

Still  the  persecutor's  rage. 
E'en  a  woman — women  hear. 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  story ! 
Conquer'd  nature,  love,  and  fear, 

To  obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pain'd .) 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  sustain'd !) 
E'en  in  death's  acutest  anguish, 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy'd; 
Each  she  saw  in  torture  languish. 

Last  of  all  the  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested. 

In  their  short  but  bright  career , 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Prov'd  their  faith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  their  lot  was  hard  and  lowly. 

Though  they  perish'd  at  the  stake, 
Now  they  live  with  Christ  in  glory. 

Since  they  sufier'd  for  his  sake. 
Fierce  and  unbelieving  foes 

But  their  bodies  comd  destroy ; 
Short  though  bitter  were  their  woes 

Everlastmg  is  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

O  how  wond'rous  is  the  story 
Of  our  blest  Redeemer's  birth  ! 

See  the  mighty  Lord  of  Glory 
Leave  his  heav'n  to  visit  earth ! 

Hear  with  transport,  ev'ry  creature. 
Hear  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound ; 
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Oniflt  appean  in  boraui  natora, 
In  oar  unM  world  is  foond ; 
Comes  to  psrdon  oar  tnnsgreiBiQa, 

Like  a  cload  our  sins  to  Mot; 
Comes  to  his  own  fiiTonrM  nation, 

Bat  his  own  receive  him  not 
If  the  ansrels  who  attended 

To  dedare  the  SaTioar*i  birth, 
Who  from  hea¥*n  with  mmgt  deeoended 

To  proclaim  good  will  on  earth ; 
lit  in  pity  to  oar  blindness, 

They  had  broaght  the  pardon  needed, 
SCill  Jehovah*s  woad*roas  kindness 

Had  onr  warmest  hopes  exceeded : 
If  some  prophet  had  been  sent 

With  Salvation's  jorfol  news, 
Who  that  heard  the  blest  event 

Coold  their  warmest  fere  refbse  T 
Bot  twas  He  to  whom  in  Heay*n 

Hallelajahi  never  cease : 
He,  the  mighty  God,  was  riven. 
Given  to  us  a  Prince  of  Peace. 
None  but  He  who  did  create  ns 

Coald  redeem  from  sin  and  hell ; 
None  but  He  could  reinstate  as 

In  the  rank  from  which  we  fell. 
Had  he  come,  the  glorious  stranger, 

DeckM  with  all  the  world  calls  great ; 
Hod  he  liv'd  in  pomp  and  grandeur, 

Crown*d  with  more  than  royal  state ; 
Still  our  tongues  with  praise  overflowing. 
On  such  boundless  love  would  dwell  | 
Still  our  hearts,  with  rapture  glowing, 

Feel  what  words  could  never  telL 
But  what  wonder  should  it  raise 

Thus  our  lowest  state  to  borrow ! 
0  the  high  mysterious  ways, 

God's  own  Son  a  child  of  sorrow  I 
Twas  to  bring  us  endless  pleasure, 

He  our  suff  *rinpr  nature  bore ; 
Twas  to  give  us  heav*nly  treasure. 

He  was  willing  to  be  poor. 
Come,  ye  rich,  survey  the  sUble 
^  Where  your  infant  Saviour  lies ; 
From  your  full  overflowing  teble 

Send  the  hungry  good  supplies. 
Boast  not  your  ennobled  stetrons. 

Boast  not  that  you  're  highly  fed ; 
Jesus,  hear  it,  all  ye  nations. 

Had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Learn  of  me,  thus  cries  the  Saviour, 

If  my  kingdom  yoa  'd  inherit  ; 
Sinner,  quit  your  proud  behaviour. 
Learn  my  meek  and  lowly  spirit 
Come,  ye  servanto,  see  your  station. 

Freed  from  all  reproach  and  shame  j 
He  who  purchasM  your  salvation. 
Bore  a  servant's  hamble  name. 
Come,  ye  poor,  some  comfort  gather 

Faint  not  in  the  race  you  run. 
Hard  the  lot  your  gracious  Father 

Gave  his  dear,  his  only  Son. 
Think,  that  if  your  humbler  stations. 

Less  of  worldly  good  bestow. 
You  escape  those  strong  temptations 

Which  fiom  wealth  and  grandeur  flow. 
See  your  Saviour  is  ascended  ! 
See  he  looks  with  pity  down ! 
^Vost  him  all  will  soon  be  mended. 
Bear  his  croM,  you'll  share  his  crown. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE, 

roa  THE  ABUNDINT  HAEYXST  OF  1796^ 

After  a  year  qfecartiiy. 

Great  God  !  when  famine  threatenM  late 

To  scourge  our  guilty  land, 
O  did  we  learn  from  that  dark  fate 

To  dread  th^  mighty  hand  1 
Did  then  our  sins  to  mem*ry  rise  ? 

Or  own'd  we  God  was  just? 
Or  rais*d  we  penitential  cries  ? 

Or  bow*d  we  in  the  dust  7 
Did  we  forsake  one  evil  path  ? 

Was  any  sui  abhor*d  ? 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

And  turn  us  to  the  Lord  7 
♦Tis  true  we  fail'd  not  to  repine^ 

But  did  we  too  rtperU  ? 
Or  own  the  chastisement  divine, 

In  awful  judgment  sent  7 
Though  the  bright  chain  of  Peace  he  breki 
And  War  with  ruthless  sword, 
I  Unpeoples  nations  at  a  stroke. 
Yet  who  regards  the  Lord  7 
But  God,  who  in  his  strict  decrees. 

Remembers  mercy  still. 
Can,  in  a  moment,  if  he  please. 
Our  hearte  with  comfort  fill. 
He  mark*d  our  angry  spirite  rise. 

Domestic  hate  Increase ; 
And  for  a  time  withheld  supplies. 

To  teach  us  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brings  his  children  low, 

Has  blessings  still  in  store ; 
And  when  he  strikes  the  heaviest  blow. 

He  loves  us  but  the  more. 
Now  Froei,  and  Flood,  and  BHghi^  no  mor« 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil ! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promis'd  harvest  fail*d 

In  Canaan's  fruitful  land ; 
The  envious  Patriarchs  were  assail'd 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand ! 
The  angry  brothers  then  forgot 
Each  fierce  and  jarring  feud ; 
United  by  their  adverse  lot. 

They  lov'd  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  from  Heav'n's  correcting  hand. 

Though  Famine  fail'd  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land. 

Rekindle  peace  and  love. 
Like  the  rich  fool,  let  us  not  say. 
Soul !  thou  hast  goods  in  store ! 
But  shake  the  overplus  away,    ^ 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  rich  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  bestow*d. 
Raise  many  a  pure  and  holy  vow 

OfgratitudetoGod! 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  praise^ 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  us  beseech  him  all  our  dayi^ 

To  give  the  bread  of  heav'n. 
In  that  blest  pray'r  onr  Lord  did  fi'ame, 

Of  all  our  pray'rs  the  guide. 
We  ask  that  *  HaUow'd  be  hie  name,* 

•  These  three  visitations  JbPowid  eash  oafcpin  qijit 
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And  then  our  wants  supplied. 
Fur  grace  he  bids  us  first  implore, 

Next,  that  we  may  be  Ted ; 
We  say.  •  Thy  ipriU  be  done,'  before 

Wa  ts!i  *  our  daily  bread.* 


HERE  AND  THERE 

OE,  THIS  WOELD  AND  THE  NEXT. 

Being  Suitable  ThoughUfor  a  New  Year, 

Hkre  bliss  is  short,  imperfect,  insincere. 

But  total,  absolute,  and  perfect  there. 

Here  time  *8  a  moment,  short  our  happiest  state, 

Tkere  infinite  duration  is  our  date. 

Here  Satan  tempts,  and  troubles  e*en  the  best, 

'JThere  Satan's  pow'r  extends  not  to  the  blest 

In  a  weak  sinful  body  here  I  dwell. 

But  there  I  drop  this  frail  and  sickly  sheU. 

Here  my  best  thoughts  are  stain'd  with  guilt  antf 

fear. 
But  love  and  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there. 
Here  my  best  duties  are  defil'd  with  sin. 
There  all  is  ease  Without  and  peace  within. 
/fere  feeble  faith  supplies  my  only  light. 
There  faith  and  hope  are  swallow'd  up  in  sight 
Here  love  of  self  my  fairest  works  destroys, 
T%ere  love  of  God  shall  perfect  all  my  joys. 
Here  things,  as  in  a  glass,  are  darkly  shown. 
There  I  shall  know  as  clearly  as  I  'm  known. 
Frail  are  the  fkirest  flow'rs  which  bloom  below, 


There  freshest  palms  on  roots  immortal  grow. 
Here  wants  or  cares  perplex  my  anxious  mind. 
But  spirits  there  a  calm  fruition  find. 
Here  disappointments  my  best  schemes  destroy 
There  those  thatsow'd  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy 
Here  vanity  is  stamp'd  on  ail  below. 
Perfection  there  on  ev'ry  good  shall  grow. 
Here  my  fond  heart  is  fasten'd  o«.     me  friend. 
Whose  kindness  VMLy,  whose  life  muMt  have  an 

end; 
But  there  no  failure  can  I  ever  prove, 
God  cannot  disappoint,  for  Grod  is  love. 
Here  Christ  for  sinners  suffered,  groan'd,  and 

bled. 
But  there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant  head : 
Here^  mock'd  and  scourg'd,  he  wore  a  crown  of 

thorns, 
A  crown  of  ffloir  there  his  brew  adorns. 
Here  error  clouds  the  will,  and  dims  the  sighti 
There  all  is  knowledge,  purity,  and  light 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state. 
If  blest  myself  I  mourn  some  other's  fate. 
At  ev'ry  human  wo  I  here  repine. 
The  joy  of  ev'ry  saint  shall  there  be  mine. 
Here  if  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pierce  my  heart. 
But  there  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part 
Here  on  no  promis'd  good  can  I  depend. 
But  there  the  rock  of  Ages  is  my  friend. 
Here  if  some  sudden  joy  delight,  inspire. 
The  dread  to  lose  it  damps  the  rising  fire ; 
But  there  whatever  good  the  soul  employ. 
The  thought  that  'tis  eternal  crowns  the  joy. 


BALLADS.. 


THE  HONEST  MILLER 

OF  QLOUCBSTEESHIRK. 
ATr%$BaUad. 

Or  all  the  callings  and  the  trades 

Which  in  our  land  abound; 
The  miller's  is  as  usefhl  sure 

As  can  on  earth  be  found. 
IIm  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

Is  needful  to  the  state, 
Because  he  lets  the  land  he  owns 

In  farms  both  small  and  great 
The  farmer  he  manures  the  land. 

Or  else  what  corn  could  grow  ? 
The  ploughman  cuts  the  furrow  deep. 

Ere  he  begins  to  sow. 
And  though  no  wealth  he  has,  except 

The  la£>ur  of  his  hands ; 
Tet  honest  Industry  *s  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
The  thrasher  he  is  useful  too 

To  all  who  like  to  eat; 
XMom  he  winnow'd  well  the  com. 

The  ohafi*  would  spoil  the  wheat 
But  vain  the  squire's  and  farmer's  care. 

And  vain  the  thrasher's  toil ; 
And  vain  would  be  the  ploughman's  pains 

Who  harrows  up  the  soil ; 
And  vain,  without  the  miller's  aid. 

The  sowing  and  the  dressing ; 
Then  sure  an  honest  miller  he 

Must  be  a  public  blessing. 
And  such  a  iniller  now  I  make 


The  subject  of  my  song. 
Which,  though  it  shall  be  very  true. 

Shall  not  he  very  long. 
This  miller  lives  in  Glo'stershire, 

I  shall  not  tell  his  name  ; 
For  those  who  seek  the  praise  of  .(Sod, 

Desire  no  other  fame. 
In  last  hard  winter — who  forgets 

The  frost  of  ninety-five  7 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear, 

And  no  poor  man  could  thrive. 
Then  husbandry  long  time  stood  still. 

And  work  was  at  a  stand ; 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  mills 

Were  froze  throughout  the  land. 
Our  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream. 

All  underneath  the  hill ; 
Which  flow'd  amain  when  others  froze. 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill. 
The  dam'rous  people  came  from  far 

This  favour'd  mill  to  find. 
Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought. 

For  none  but  he  could  grind. 
His  neighbours  cry'd,  *  Now  miller  seize 

The  time  to  heap  up  store. 
Since  thou  of  younc  and  helpless  babes 

Hast  got  full  half  a  score.' 
For  folks,  when  tempted  to  grow  richf 

By  means  not  over  nice. 
Oft  make  their  numerous  babes  a  plea 

To  sanctify  the  vice. 
Our  miller  scorn'd  such  counsel  base. 

And  when  he  ground  the  grain, 
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•dftst  hand  refusM  to  toncb 

d  his  lawful  gain.  * 

3od  afflicts  the  land,*  said  he, 

I  afflict  it  more  7 

dh  ibr  times  of  public  wo 

tmg  both  rich  and  poor  I 

al  to  that  Almighty  Pow*r 

aakes  my  river  flow, 

lie  means  he  gives  to  sooth 

giT  neighbour^  wo. 

r  flows  when  others  fi-eeae, 

s  at  his  command ; 

and  poor  1*11  grind  alike, 

be  shall  stain  my  hand.* 

»  oonntry  who  had  com 

bond  their  wants  redrest; 

J  Tillage  in  the  land 
such  millers  blest! 

)IONYSIUS  AND  SQUIRE  DAMO. 
CLES; 

A  mrw  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  8T0KT. 

9  be  Ming  at  aU  feaats  and  merry  meeUofs. 

as  a  heathen  man,  sir, 

ring  to  a  king ; 

it  was  his  plan,  sir, 

'et  ev*ry  thing. 

Ml  don't  believe  me, 

oM  him  if  you  please, 

w  not  deceive  ye, 

one  squire  Damocles, 

^ht  that  jolly  living 

jv'ry  joy  afibrd ; 

t  knew  no  misgiving, 

round  the  festive  board. 

ed  to  be  great,  sir, 

led  on  fare  delicious ; 

B  his  feasts  in  state,  sir, 

ke  king  Dionysius. 

f,  to  cure  his  longing, 

'*d  a  feast  so  fine, 

the  court  were  thronging 

I  the  courtier  dine. 

e  to  tempt  his  eye,  sir, 

iab,  and  flesh,  and  fowl ; 

m  he  was  a-dry,  sir, 

stood  the  brimming  bowL 

the  king  forbid  him 

drinking  all  he  could, 

tmrch  never  chid  him, 

I'd  him  with  his  food. 

0  see  the  pleasure 
Damocles  ezprest 

y  beyond  all  measure, 
ver  man  so  blest  1 
MNdy  eyes  the  squire 
r'd  each  costly  dainty  ; 
ink  he  did  aspire 
t  ae  much  as  twenty, 
as  he  prepar*d,  sir, 
m  to  take  his  swine ; 
he  man  was  scar*d,  sir, 
m  so  cruel  king ! 
B  to  eat  intended, 
ist  above  his  head, 

1  A  sword  suspended 
r  a  single  thread. 

I  it  chuige  the  feasting 


To  wormwood  and  to  gall. 
To  think,  while  he  was  tasting. 

The  pointed  sword  might  fall 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir, 

He  kNkth*d  the  luscious  feast]; 
And  dreaded  as  a  crime,  sir. 

The  brimming  bowl  to  taste 
Now,  if  you're  mr  applying 

The  story  I  have  told, 
I  think  there*s  no  deoying 

rns  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Ye  gar,  who  view  this  stranger. 

And  pity  his  sad  case; 
And  think  there  was  great  danger 

In  such  a  fearful  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir. 

In  all  your  minds  be  stor*d ; 
To  each  mtemp'rate  youth,  sir. 

Death  is  that  pointed  sword. 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all, 
In  some  licentious  season 

The  sword  on  you  may  flill. 
So  learn,  while  at  your  ease,  sir 

Yon  drink  down  draughts  delicious , 
To  think  of  Damocles,  &r. 

And  old  king  Dionysius. 


THE  HACKNEY  (X)ACU^AIi'. 

OR,  THK  WAT  TO  GET  A  GOOD  FAEX. 

To  the  tune  of  I  wish  I  was  a  fielierman.* 

I  AM  a  bold  coachman,  and  drive  a  good  hack. 
With  aooat  of  five  capes  that  quite  covers  my 

back; 
And  my  wife  keeps  a  sausage^hop,  not  many 

miles 
From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St  Giles. 
Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  very  content; 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for  rent  * 
To  work  all  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  get  drunk,  and  I  waste  not  a  shilling. 
And  wbUe  at  a  tavern  my  gentleman  tarries, 
The  coachman  grows  richer  than  he  whom  he 

carries,  fsin. 

And  I'd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  tlrom 
Be  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram-shops  I  hate,  and  the  dram- 

drinking  friend, 
I'm  not  quite  so  good,  but  I  wish  I  may  mend ; 
I  repent  of  my  sins,  since  we  all  are  deprav'd. 
For  a  coachman,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be  savM. 
When  a  riotous  multitude  fills  up  a  street, 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  wherefore 

they  meet ; 
If  I  see  there  is  mischief,  I  never  go  there. 
Let  others  get  tipsy  so  I  get  my  fare. 
Now  to  church,  if  I  take  some  good  lady  to  pray. 
It  grieves  me  full  sore  to  be  kept  quite  away ; 
So  I  step  within  side,  though  tiie    sermon's 


For  a  slice  of  the  service  is  better  than  none. 
Then  my  glasses  are  whole,  and  my  coach  is  so 

neat, 
I  am  always  the  first  to  be  call'd  in  the  street ; 
And  I'm  known  by  the  name  ('tis  a  name 

rather  rare)   , 
Of  the  coachman  that  never  asks  more  than  his 

fiure. 
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Though  my  beasts  should  be  doll,  yet  I  don*t 

use  them  ill ; 
Though  they  stumble  I  swear  not,  nor  cut  them 

up  hill. 
For  I  firmly  believe  there's  no  charm  in  an  oath 
That  can  make  a  nag  trot,  when  to  walk  he  ie 

loth. 
And  though  Pm  a  coachman,  1*11  freely  oonftes, 
I  beg  of  my  Maker  my  labours  to  bless ; 


I  praise  Him  each  morainfa  and  pnyOTYf 

night,  * 
And  *tiB  this  makes  my  heart  iM  so  ohaeiiil 

and  li^ht 
When  I  drive  to  a  fun*ral  1  care  not  for  drink, 
That  is  not  the  moment  to  guzsle,  but  think; 
And  I  wish  I  could  add,  boih  of  eoachman  od 

master. 
That  both  of  as  etrove  toamend  a  faitfiurtMs. 


VILLAGE  POUTICS. 


ALL  THE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND  LABOUREBS,  INOREATSRJTAIM 

n  WILL  CHIP,  A  OOUNTBV  OAEPKNTEK. 

[Written  early  in  the  French  Revolntioa.] 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  things  about  which  our  minds  would  otherwise  bo  tost 
with  various  apprehensions.  And  for  pleasure,  I  shall  profess  myself  so  far  from  doating  oa  that 
popular  idol.  Liberty,  that  I  hardly  think  H  possible  for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  painftil 
than  an  unrestrained  liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds,  of  magistrates,  of  laws,  of  piety,  of 
reason  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have  a  fool,  nay,  a  mad  tyrant  to  his  master,  that  would 
multiply  him  more  eorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  AcUm,  when  he  was  freed  from  the 
bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater  slave  in  the  wilderness  than  in 
the  enclosure. — Dr,  Hammond's  Sermon, 


A  DIALOGUE 


BXTWKKN  JACK  ANVIL,  THE  BLACKSMITH,  AND  TOM  HOD,  TBI  MABOIf . 


Jmek.  What^s  the  matter,  Tom  7  Why  doet 
look  so  dismal ! 

Tom.  Dismal,  indeed !  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack,  What!  is  the  old  mare  dead?  or  work 
scarce? 

Tern.  No,  no,  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading?  Why  dost 
look  so  like  a  hang  dog  ? 

Tom,  (Looking  on  hio  book,)  Cause  enough. 
Why  I  find  here  that  I*m  very  unhappy,  and 
very  miserable;  which  I  should  never  have 
known  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  this  book.  Oh  *tis  a  precious  book ! 

Jack,  A  good  sign  though;  that  you  cant 
find  out  you*re  unhappy  wimout  looking  into  a 
book  for  it !  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Tm,  Matter  ?  Why  I  want  liberty. 

Jack.  Liberty!  That's  bad  indeed!  What! 
has  any  one  fotched  a  warrant  foi;  thee  7  Ckme, 
man,  cheer  up,  1*11  be  bound  for  thee.  Thou 
art  an  honest  fellow  in  the  main,  though  thou 
dost  tipple  and  prate  a  little  too  much  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown. 

TVfii.  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  constitution. 

Jack.  Indeed!  Why  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  feUow.  Send  for  the 
deotor  directly. 

Tbm.  Pm  not  sick;  I  want  libertj  and 
•Quality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 


Jack.  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What!  taes 
art  a  leveller  and  a  republicsn,  I  warrant ! 

Tbm.  I*m  a  friend  to  the  people.  I  waal  a 
reform. 

Jack,  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thy 
self. 

Tom.  But  I  want  ageneroZ  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tom.  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happimH, 
the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  them?  We 
follow  the  French !  Why  they  only  began  aO 
this  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  what  «i 
are  already ;  and  what  a  blessed  land  must  this 
be,  to  bo  in  actual  possession  of  all  thej  ever 
hoped  to  |rain  by  all  their  hurly-burly.  Imi- 
tate them  mdeed ! — why  I*d  sooner  go  to  the 
ne^rroes  to  get  learning,  or  to  the  Turks  to  get 
rehgion,  than  to  the  French  for  freedom  iui 
happiness. 

Tom.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ar*n*t  the 
French  free  ? 

Jack.  Free,  Tom  I  ay  free  with  a  witness. 
They  are  all  so  free  that  there's  nobodr  safo. 
They  make  free  to  rob  whom  they  wiU,  and 
kill  whom  thev  will.  If  they  don't  like  a  man's 
looks,  they  make  free  to  hang  him  without  judge 
or  jury,  and  the  next  lamp-post  serves  for  the 
gaUows ;  so  then  they  call  themselvee  free,  be 
cause  you  see  they  have  no  law  left  to 
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tfeemv  Slid  no  king  to  Uko  them  op  and  hanf 
tiieoii  fi>r  it 

Tbm.  Ah,  hot  Jack,  did'nt  their  king  ibr. 
merly  bang  people  for  nothing  too  7  and  beaidee, 
were  thej  not  ail  papiita  before  the  revolution  7 

Jmdu  Wh^,  true  enough,  they  had  but  a  poor 
■ort  of  religion ;  but  bad  is  better  than  none, 
Tom.  And  eo  was  the  goternniient  bad  enough 
loo ;  for  they  could  clap  an  innooent  man  into 
priaoB,  and  keep  him  there  too  as  long  as  thej 
would,  and  neyer  say,  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leaTc,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  But  what's 
all  that  to  us  ? 

Tvmn  To  us !  Why  don't  many  of  our  go- 
vernors  put  many  of  our  poor  folks  in  prison 
apinst  their  will?  What  are  aU  the  jails  ibr? 
Itown  with  the  jails,  I  say ;  all  men  should  be 
free* 

Jack,  Harkee,  Tom,  a  few  roffues  in  prison 
keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  then  honest  men  go 
about  their  buainees  in  safety,  afraid  of  nobody ; 
that's  the  way  to  be  &ee.  And  let  me  tell  thee, 
Tom,  thou  and  I  are  tried  by  our  peers  as  much 
as  a  lord  is.  Why  the  }nnff  oanH  send  me  to 
prisoD  if  I  do  no  harm ;  and  if  I  do,  there's  res- 
son  good  why  I  should  go  there.  I  may  go  to 
law  with  sir  John  at  tlM  ^reat  castle  yonder ; 
nd  bs  no  more  dares  lift  his  little  finger  against 
me  thnn  if  I  were  his  equal  A  kvd  is  hanged 
6r  han^in^  matter,  a^  thou  or  1  should  be ; 
nd  if  It  will  be  an 


remember  a  peer  k 


e6mfert  to  thee,  I  myself 
the  realm  being  hanged  fer 


killing  his  man,  just  the  same  as  tlM  man  would 
have  been  fer  killing  Mm.* 

Tent.  A  ferd !  H^II,  that  is  some  oomfert  to 
be  sure.  But  haye  you  read  the  Rights  of  Msn  ? 

Jmek,  No,  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half  read 
the  WAele  />ti<y  o/Mkn.  1  have  but  little  time 
fer  reeding,  and  such  as  I  should  therefore  only 
lead  a  bit  of  the  best 

7Wi.  I>on*t  tell  me  of  those  old.&shiooed  no. 
fiona.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  same  fine 
things  they  hare  got  in  France  ?  I'm  fer  a 
ssMftf Mlieii,  and  ergantiMitieii,  and  e^uaZtxalioii, 
and /nstentixeltoii. 

Jedt.  I>o  be  ouiet  Now,  Tom,  only  suppose 
this  ponsensical  equality  was  to  take  place; 
wbr  it  would  not  last  while  one  could  say  Jack 
Kebinson;  or  suppose  it  could— suppose  in  the 
meral  division,  our  new  rulers  were  to  five  tM 
half  an  acre  of  ground  a-piece ;  we  could  to  be 
nra  rmiee  potatoes  on  it  for  the  use  of  our  fami. 
iss;  but  as  every  other  man  would  be  equally 
Imy  in  raising  poUtoes  for  Ats  femily,  why  then 
ysu  see  if  thou  wast  to  break  thy  spaide,  I, 
I  trade  it  is,  should  no  longer  be  able  to 
I  it  Neighbour  Snip  would  have  no  time 
ti  make  ne  a  suit  of  clothes,  nor  the  clothier  to 
Wiave  the  doth ;  fer  all  the  world  would  be  gone 
adigging.  And  as  to  boots  and  shoes^ the  want 
•f  aoBM  one  to  make  them  for  us,  would  be  a 
ilill  greater  grievance  than  the  tax  on  leather. 
tfwe  shoald  be  sick, there  would  bono  doctor's 
i^itf  fer  us ;  fer  doctors  would  be  dining  too. 
And  if  necessity  did  not  compel,  and  if  inequa- 
llf  enbatsled,  we  could  not  get  a  chimney  swept, 
«a  loud  of  ooal  from  pit,  for  love  or  money. 
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TWa.  But  still  I  should  have  nj  one  over  my 


Jock.  That's  a  mbtake  .*  I'm  stronger  than 
thou ;  and  Standish,  the  exciseman,  is  a  better 
scholar ;  so  that  we  should  not  remain  equal  a 
minute.  I  should  wiUfigH  thee,  and  he'd  ont- 
tstl  thee.  And  if  such  a  sturdy  fellow  as  I  am* 
was  to  come  and  break  down  thy  hedge  fer  t 
little  firing,  or  take  away  the  crop  from  thy 
ground,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  these  new-fanglM 
laws  would  see  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee,  iVm 
we  have  a  fine  constitution  already,  and  ov 
forefathers  thought  sa 

Tom,  They  were  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had 
never  read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Jedb.  I'll  tell  thee  a  story.  When  sir  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  fitiie  fantastical,  and 
likes  to  do  every  ihing  like  the  French,  begged 
him  to  pull  down  yonder  fine  old  castle,  and 
build  it  up  in  her  n-ippery  way.  No,  says  sir 
John,  what  shall  I  poll  down  this  noble  build- 
ing,  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  ray  bravo  ances- 
tors; which  outstood  the  civil  wars,  and  only  un- 
derwent a  little  needful  repair  at  the  revolution ; 
a  castle  which  all  my  neighbours  come  to  take 
a  pattern  by — shall  I  pull  it  all  down,  I  say, 
onlv  because  there  may  be  a  dark  ckwet,  or  an 
awkward  passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or 
two  in  it  ?  Our  ancestors  took  ttm«  fer  what 
they  did.  They  understood  ftnmdatum  work ; 
no  running  up  your  little  slight  lath  and  plaster 
buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down  in  a 
night  My  lady  mumpt  and  grumbled ;  but  the 
castle  was  let  stand,  and  a  i^orioos  building  it 
is ;  though  there  may  be  a  trIfUng  fault  or  two, 
and  though  a  few  decays  want  stopping ;  so  now 
and  then  they  mend  a  little  thing,  and  they*Q 
go  on  mending,  I  dare  say,  as  they  have  leisure, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone. 
But  no  pull-me-down  works.  What  is  it  jioq 
are  crying  out  for,  Tom  ? 

Tom.  Why  for  a  perfect  government. 

Jack.  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
There's  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  take  my 
word  for  it:  though  sir  John  says,  we  come 
nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the  world  ever 
did. 

Tbm.  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  work  like 
slaves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  coaches, 
feed  on  the  fet  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jack,  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  storv. 
book  from  the  charity  school  t'other  day,  in 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly  and 
the  limbs.  The  hands  said,  I  won't  work  any 
longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who  sits  in  state 
like  a  lord  and  does  nothing.  Said  the  feet  I 
won't  walk  and  tire  myself  to  carry  him  about; 
let  him  shift  for  himself;  so  said  all  the  mem- 
bers ;  just  as  vour  levellers  and  republicans  do 
now.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why 
the  belly  was  pinched  to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin 
upon  it ;  but  the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  members,  suffered  so  much  for  want  oftheir 
old  nourishment,  which  the  belly  had  been  all 
the  time  administering,  while  they  accused  him 
of  sitting  in  idle  state,  that  they  all  fell  sick, 
pined  away,  and  would  have  died,  if  they  had 
not  come  to  their  senses  just  in  time  to  sav« 
their  lives,  as  I  hope  all  vou  will  do. 

TImi.  But  the  times— but  the  taxes,  Jaek. 
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Jack.  Things  are  dear  to  be  sure,  bat  riot  and 
murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  cheap. 
And  taxes  are  high ;  but  I  *m  told  there  *b  a 
deal  of  old  scores  paying  off,  and  paying  off, 
by  them  who  did  not  contract  the  debt  nei- 
ther, Tom.  Besides  thine s  are  mending,  I 
hope;   and  what  little  is  done  is  for  ns  poor 

r»ple ;  our  candles  are  somewhat  cheaper,  and 
due  say,  if  the  honest  gentleman  who  has  the 
.  aiiiagement  of  things,  is  not  disturbed  by  yon 
iMtDers,  things  will  mend  every  day.  But  bear 
4a8  thing  in  mind  :  the  more  we  riot,  the  mote 
we  shall  nave  to  pay :  the  more  mischief  is  done, 
the  more  will  the  repairs  cost :  the  more  time 
.  we  waste  in  meeting  to  redress  public  wrongs, 
the  more  we  shall  increase  our  private  wants. 
And  mind  too,  that  *tis  working,  and  not  mar. 
muring,  which  puts  bread  in  our  children's 
mouths,  and  a  new  coat  on  our  backs.  Mind 
another  thing  too,  we  have  not  the  same  ground 
of  complaint ;  in  France  the  poor  paid  all  the 
taxes,  as  I  have  heard  *em  say,  and  the  quality 
paid  nothing. 

T^m.  Well,  I  know  what  *s  what,  as  well  as 
toother ;  and  I  *m  as  fit  to  govern — 

Jack,  No,  Tom,  no.  You  are  indeed  as  good 
as  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands  to  work, 
and  a  soul  to  be  saved.  But  are  all  men  fit  for 
all  kind  of  things  7  Solomon  says ;  *  How  can 
be  be  wise  whose  talk  is  of  oxen  7*  Every  one 
in  his  way.  I  am  a  better  judge  of  a  horse-shoe 
than  Sir  John ;  but  he  has  a  deal  better  notion 
of  state  affairs  than  I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do 
without  his  employ  than  he  can  do  without  my 
farriery.  Besides,  few  are  so  poor  but  they  may 
get  a  vote  for  a  parliament-raan ;  and  so  you 
fee  the  poor  have  as  much  share  in  the  govern- 
ment  as  they  well  know  how  to  manage. 

Thm.  But  I  say  all  men  are  equal.  Why 
should  one  be  above  another  7 

Jack.  If  that 's  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quar- 
rel  with  Providence,  and  not  with  government. 
For  the  woman  is  below  her  husband,  and  the 
children  are  below  their  mother,  and  the  servant 
is  below  his  master. 

Tom.  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the  king  : 
all  kings  are  *  crown'd  ruffians  :*  and  all  govern- 
ments are  wiclh;d.  For  my  part,  I  *m  resolvM 
I  *11  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

Jack,  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  ofl*ner  to 
church,  thou  wouldst  know  where  it  is  said, 
*  Render  untoCfesar  the  things  that  are  CfBsar*s;* 
and  also,  *  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.*  Your 
book  tells  you  that  we  need  obey  no  government 
but  that  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  may  fashion 
and  alter  the  government  according  to  oar 
whimsies ;  but  mine  tells  me,  *  Let  every  one 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is 
of  Grod,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ; 
whosoever  therefbrc  resisteth  the  power,  resist- 
eth  the  ordinance  of  God.*  Thou  My*st,  thoa 
,  wilt  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them. — Dost  thou 
know  who  it  was  that  worked  a  miracle,  that 
he  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute  with,  rather 
than  set  you  and  me  an  example  of  disobedience  to 
government  7  an  example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth 
an  hundred  precepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of 
man  can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there  *s 
another  thing  worth  minding,  when  St.  Paul 
vas  giving  aU  those  directions,  in  the  epiatle  to , 


the  Romans,  for  obedience  and  sabmisaion;  what 
sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they  had  7  Dott 
think  *twa8  a  aaint  which  he  ordered  them  to 
obey  7 

Tbm.  Why  it  was  a  kind,  merciful,  charita. 
ble  king  to  be  sure;  one  who  put  nobody  to 
death  or  to  prison. 

Ja^,  You  was  never  more  out  in  your  life. 
Our  parson  says  he  was  a  monster — that  he 
robbed  tlie  rich,  and  murdered  the  poor — set  fire 
to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  phice  as  London- 
fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then  hanged  and  burnt 
the  Christians,  who  were  all  poor,  as  if  they  had 
burnt  the  town.  Yet  there  *s  not  a  word  aboat 
rising. — Duties  are  fixed,  Tom. — Laws  are  set- 
tled ;  a  Christian  can't  pick  and  choose,  whether 
he  will  obey  or  let  it  alone.  But  we  have  no 
such  trials. — We  have  a  king  the  very  reverse. 

Thm.  I  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  till  we 
do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jack.  The  French  and  we  contending  for 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were- to 
pretend  to  run  a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  from  the 
starting-post  when  I  am  in  already;  thou  to 
have  all  the  ground  to  travel  when  I  have  reach- 
ed the  end.  Why  we  've  got  it  man !  we  've  no 
race  to  run  !  we  *re  there  already  !  Our  consti- 
tution is  no  more  like  what  the  French  one  waa, 
than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton  beer  is  like  a  platter 
of  their  sou p-maigre. 

Thm.  I  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we  don't 
get  a  new  cojutitution — ^that  *s  all. 

Jack,  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if  wo 
do.  I  don*t  know  much  about  politics,  hot  I 
can  see  by  a  little,  what  a  great  deal  means. 
Now  only  to  show  thee  the  state  of  pubKc  creditt 
as  I  think  Tim  Standish  calls  it.  There 's  farmer 
Furrow,  a  few  years  ago  he  had  an  odd  fifty 
pounds  by  him  ;  so  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way, 
he  put  it  out  to  use,  on  government  security,  I 
think  he  calls  it ;  well,  t'other  day  he  married 
one  of  his  daughters,  so  he  thought  he*d  giye 
her  that  fifly  pounds  for  a  bit  of  a  portion.  Tom, 
as  I  'm  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to  take  it 
out,  if  his  fifty  pounds  was  not  almost  grown  to 
an  hundred !  and  would  have  been  a  full  hun- 
dred,  they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the  gentlemen 
had  been  let  alone.* 

Tom.  Well,  still  as  the  old  saying  is — I  should 
like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  shouldest  like  to  be  murdered 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  Hackabout,  the 
butcher,  knocks  down  a  calf  7  or  shouldest  like 
to  get  rid  of  thy  wife  for  every  little  bit  of  tiff  T 
And  as  for  liberty  of  conscience^  which  they 
brag  so  much  about,  why  they  have  driven  away 
their  parsons  (ay,  and  murdered  many  of  *em) 
because  they  would  not  swear  as  they  would 
have  them.  And  then  they  talk  of  liberty  of 
the  press;  why,  Tom,  only  t'other  day  thej 
hang'd  a  man  for  printing  a  book  against  thn 
pretty  government  of  theirs. 

Tom,  But  you  said  yourself  it  was  sad  timet 
in  France,  before  they  pull'd  down  the  old  go- 
vernment 

Jack.  Well,  and  suppooe  the  French  were  as 
much  in  the  right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong ;  what  does  that  argue  for  us  ? — Because 

*  This  wai  written  befbre  the  war,  wbeo  the  ftands 
were  at  the  highest.  • 
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my  neighbaar  Farrow,  t*aClier  day  milled  down  a 
craiy  old  bam,  is  that  a  reaion  why  I  muattet 
fire  to  my  tight  cottage  7 

Tom.  I  don*t  see  for  all  that  why  one  man  is 
to  ride  in  his  coach  and  six,  while  another 
mends  the  highway  lor  him. 

Jack,  I  don*t  see  why  the  man  in  the  coach 
IS  to  drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a  hair 
of  his  head,  any  more  than  you.  And  as  to  our 
great  folks,  that  you  levellers  have  such  a  spite 
tgainst,  I  don*t  pretend  to  say  they  are  a  bit 
better  than  thev  should  be ;  but  that  *s  no  affair 
of  mine ;  let  them  look  to  that  they  '11  answer 
hr  that  in  another  place.  To  be  sure,  1  wish 
they  *d  set  us  a  better  example  about  going  to 
ehorch,  and  those  things ;  but  still  hoarding  *s 
not  the  sin  of  the  age ;  they  don*t  lock  up  their 
momef — ^'^'J  ^^  S^^^  uicl  every  body*s  the  bet- 
ter ftir  it. — ^They  do  spend  too  much,  to  be  sure, 
in  (bastings  and  fandangoes ;  and  so  far  from 
commending  them  for  it,  if  1  was  a  parson  I  *d 
gato  work  with  'em,  but  it  should  be  in  another 
kind  of  way  ;  but  as"  I  am  only  a  poor  tradesman, 
why  tis  but  bringing  more  grist  to  my  mill  It 
aU  comes  among  the  people.  Their  very  extra- 
vagance,  for  which,  as  I  said  before,  their  par- 
sons  sboold  be  at  them,  is  a  fault  by  which,  as 
poor  men,  we  are  benefitted ;  so  you  cry  out  just 
in  the  wrong  place.  Their  coaches  and  their 
fumitore,  and  their  buildings,  and  their  plant- 
ing, employ  a  power  of  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
Now  in  this  village,  what  should  we  do  without 
th»  castle  7  Though  my  lady  is  too  rantipolish, 
ind  flies  aboat  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
water,  and  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  when  she 
ought  to  stay  at  home  with  sir  John.:  yet  when 
she  does  oomc  down,  she  brings  such  a  deal  of 
gtotry  that  1  have  more  horses  than  1  can  shoe, 
tad  my  wifii  more  linen  than  she  can  wash. 
Then  all  onr  grown  children  are  servants  in  the 
&mily,  and  rare  wages  they  have  got  Our  little 
boys  get  somethin|^  every  day  by  weeding  their 
gardens,  and  the  girls  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at 
Sir  John's  expense,  who  sends  them  all  to  school 
of  a  Sonday  besides. 

Tbm.  Ay,  but  there  *s  not  Sir  Johns  in  every 
village. 

Jack.  The  more 's  the  pity.  But  there  *s  other 
bdp.  Twas  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg, 
lad  was  nine  weeks  in  Uie  Bristol  Infirmary, 
where  yon  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lord, 
ind  your  family  was  maintained  all  the  while 
by  the  parish.  No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom; 
Slid  here  there 's  a  matter  of  two  million  and  a 
half  paid  Gat  the  poor  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a 
little  better  managed. 

TbM.  Two  million  and  a  half! 

Jack.  Ay,  indeed.  Not  translated  into  ten- 
peooes,  as  your  French  millions  are,  but  twentj 
nod  shillings  to  the  pound.  But  when  this 
bfelliiig  oomes  about,  there  will  be  no  infirma- 
ries, no  hospitals,  no  charity-schools,  no  Sunday- 
schoob,  where  so  many  hundred  thousand  poor 
souls  k«m  to  read  the  word  of  God  for  nothing. 
~For  who  is  to  pay  fiir  them  7  EquaUty  can't 
iffivd  it ;  and  those  that  may  be  willing  won't 
be  able. 

Ttm,  But  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as  another 
6r  all  that 

Jack.  Ay,  and  bad  will  be  the  best    But  we 


must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  diflbr 
enoe,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pav  us.  Tom ! 
I  have  got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  liberty, 
of  the  Uws,  and  of  my  Bible.  The  two  first  I 
take  to  be  my  natural  rights ;  the  two  last  n|7 
civil  and  religiouo  rights :  these,  I  take  it,  mf 
the  true  Righto  of  Man^  and  all  the  rest  is  no 
thing  but  nonsense,  and  madness,  and  wicked 
ness.  My  cottage  is  my  castle ;  I  sit  dova  ia 
it  at  night  in  peace  and  thankfulness,  aad  *  ■• . 
man  maketh  me  afraid.*  Instead  of  indiilf1l|l 
discontent,  because  anothlBr  is  richer  thanlip ' 
this  world  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  yoor 
equality  works)  I  read  my  Bible,  go  to  church, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  Heaven. 

Tom.  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in  tki» 
world. 

Jack,  *Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  butler 
says  his  master  gets  letters  which  oay  'tis  aU  a 
lie.  'Tis  all  murder,  and  nakedness,  and  han- 
ger, many  of  the  poor  soldiers  fight  without 
victuals,  and  march  without  clothes.  These  are 
your  democrato  !  Tom. 

Tom,  What  then,  dost  think  all  the  men  oo 
our  side  wicked  7 

Jack.  No—not  so  neither — ^If  some  of  the 
leaders  are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers  are 
fools.  Sir  John,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  the 
whole  system  is  the  operation  of  fraud  upon 
foll^.  They've  made  fools  of  most  of  you,  as  I 
believe.  I  judge  no  man  Tom ;  I  hate  no  man. 
Even  republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  al- 
ways enjoy  the  protection  of  our  laws ;  though 
I  hope  they  will  never  be  our  law  niakero.  Tliere 
are  many  true  dissenters,  and  there  are  some 
hoUow  churchmen ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good 
man,  whether  his  church  has  got  a  steeple  to  it 
or  not — ^The  new  fiMhion'd  way  of  proving  one's 
rebgion  is  to  hate  somebody.  Now,  Uiough 
some  folk  pretend  that  a  man's  hating  a  papist, 
or  a  presbyterian,  proves  him  to  be  a  good 
churchman,  it  don't  prove  him  to  be  a  good 
Christian,  Tom.  As  much  as  I  hate  repubbcan 
works,  I'd  scorn  to  live  in  a  country  where 
th^re  was  ndt  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  where 
e^ery  man  might  not  worship  (Sod  in  his  own 
way.  Now  that  liberty  they  had  not  in  France : 
the  Bible  was  shut  up  in  an  unknown  and  hea- 
thenish tongue. — While  here,  thou  and  I  can. 
make  as  free  use  of  ours  as  a  bishop :  can  no 
more  be  sent  to  prison  unjustly  than  the  judge 
who  tries  us ;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  by 
the  laws  as  the  parliament-man  who  makes 
them. — ^Then,  as  to  your  thinking  that  the  new 
scheme  will  make  you  happy,  look  among  your 
own  set  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  so  dismal 
and  discontented  as  a  leveller. — Look  at  France. 
These  poor  French  fellows  used  to  be  the  mer- 
riest dogs  in  the  world;  but  since  equality 
came  in,  I  don't  believe  a  Frenchman  has  ever 
laughed. 

Tom,  What  then  dost  thou  take  French  liberty 
tobc7 

Jack.  To  murder  more  men  in  one  nijrht, 
than  ever  their  poor  king  did  in  his  whole  lire. 

Tom,  And  what  dost  thoutake  a  democrat  to 
be-J 

Jack,  One  who  lives  to  be  governed  by  a  thoa 
sand  tyrants,  and  yet  can't  Mar  a  king. 

Tm.  What  is  ejiioZity/ 
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Jack.  For  every  man  to  poll  down  every  one 
that  is  above  him :  while,  instead  of  raising 
thorn  below  him,  to  his  own  level,  he  only  makes 
iwe  of  them  as  steps  to  raise  himself  to  tiie  plaoe 
0f  Ihose  he  has  tumbled  down. 

Vbm.  What  is  the  new  RigkU  of  Man  7 
Jack,  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 
Tbm.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened  people  T 
Jade,  To  put  out  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  con- 
ftund  right  and  wrong,  and  grope  about  in  pitch 


Tbm.  What  is  phiUnopky,  that  Tim  Staodish 
talks  so  much  about  ? 

Jack,  TV)  believe  that  there*s  neither  God,  nor 
devil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell:  to  dig  up  a  wicked 
old  fellow V  rotten  bones,  whoee  books.  Sir  John 
■ays,  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands;  and 
to  set  his  figure  up  in  a  church  and  worship 
him. 

Tom,  And  what  is  a  patriot  acoordmg  to  the 
new  school  7 

Jack,  A  man  who  loves  every  other  eoontry 
better  then  his  own,  and  France  best  of  all. 

Tbm.  And  what  is  Benevolence  7 

Jack.  Why,  in  the  new  fangled  language,  it 
means  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to  justice, 
overturning  of  law,  doating  on  all  mankind  in 
general,  and  hating  every  body  in  particular. 
.  Tom,  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words 
that  Tim  talks  about — organization  and  June- 
(ton,  and  eiviem^  and  tnct ctsm,  and  equalixation^ 
and  inviolability ,  and  imperecriptihle^  nndf rater- 
nixation  ? 

Jack,  Nonsense,  gibberish,  downright  hocus- 
pocus.  I  know  His  not  English ;  sir  John  says 
*tis  not  Latin ;  and  his  valet  de  sham  says  'tis 
uot  French  neither. 

Tow.  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be 
happy  till  all  these  fine  things  are  brought  over 
to  England. 

Jack,  What !  in  this  christian  country,  Tom  7 
Why  dost  know  they  have  no  SablMth  in 
France  7  Their  mob  parliament  meets  on  a 
Sunday  to  do  their  wicked  work,  as  naturally 
as  we  do  to  go  to  church.t  They  have  re- 
nounced God*s  word  and  God*s  day,  and  they 
don't  even  date  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord.  Why 
dost  turn  pale,  man  7  And  the  rogues  are 
•Iways  making  such  a  noise,  Tom,  in  the  midst 
of  their  parliament-house,  that  their  speaker 
rings  a  bell,  like  our  pcnny.poet  man,  because 
he  can*t  keep  them  in  order. 

Tbm.  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as  cruel 
as  some  folks  pretend? 

Jack,  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.  We  christians  set  a  high  jr&lae  on 
life,  because  we  know  that  every  fellow-creature 
has  an  immortal  soul :  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
Tom — Whoever  believes  that,  is  a  little  cautious 
how  he  sends  a  soul  unprepared  to  his  grand  ac- 
count Out  he  who  believes  a  man  is  no  better 
than  a  dog  who  make  no  more  scruple  of  kill- 
ing one  than  the  other. 

Tbm.  And  dost  thou  think  our  Rights  of  Man 
will  lead  to  all  this,  wickedness  7 

Jack.  As  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 

•  Voluirs. 

t  Since  this  they  have  crammed  ten  days  into  the 
week,  in  order  to  tlirow  Sanday  oat  of  it 


Tom.  I  begin  to  think  we*re  better  off  aa  «■ 
are. 

Jack.  I'm  sure  on't  This  is  only  m  schenw 
to  make  us  go  back  in  every  tiling.  *Tis  mak^ 
ing  ourselves  poor  when  we  are  getting  rick, 
and  discontented  when  we  are  comfortable. 

TVmi.  1  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  un- 
happy as  I  had  got  to  fancy. 

Jack,  Tom,  I  don't  care  for  drink  myself^ 
but  thou  dost,  and  Til  argue  with  thee,  not  in 
the  way  of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way ;  when 
there's  all  equality  there  will  be  no  ouperfluitw  S 
when  there's  no  wages  there  '11  be  no  drink : 
and  levelling  will  rob  thee  of  thy  ale  more  than 
the  malt  tax  does, 

Tbm.  But  Standish  says,  if  we  had  a  good 
government,  there'd  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

Jack.  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take  the 
king's  money  and  betray  him :  let  him  give  up  the 
profits  of  his  place  before  he  kicks  at  the  band 
that  feeds  him. — ^Though  I'm  no  scholar,  I  know 
that  a  good  government  is  a  good  thing.  But 
don't  go  to  make  me  believe  that  any  govern- 
ment can  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a  discon- 
tented man  happy. — What  art  musing  npoo, 
man  7 

7\mt.  Let  roe  sum  up  the  evidence,  as  they 
say  at  'sizes — Hem !  To  cut  every  man's  throat 
who  does  not  think  as  I  do,  or  hang  him  np  at 
a  lamp-post ! — Pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
then  banish  the  parsons  only  (or  being  conscien- 
tious ! — Cry  out  liberty  of  the  press,  end  hang 
up  the  first  man  who  writes  his  mind  I — htm 
our  poor  laws ! — Lose  one's  wife  perhaps  upon 
every  little  tifi*!— March  without  cUvthes,  and 
fight  without  victuals !— No  trade  !~No  Bible ! 
No  Sabbath  nor  day  oi  rest ! — No  safety,  no 
comfort,  no  peace  in  this  world — and  no  world 
to  come  .'—Jack,  I  never  knew  thee  tell  a  lie  in 
my  life. 

Jack.  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  agminit  the 
French. 

Tom.  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not 
ruined  7 

Jack.  I'll  tell  thee  how  we  are  mined.  We 
have  a  kin^,  so  loving,  that  he  would  not  hurt 
the  people  if  he  could  :  and  so  kept  in,  that  be 
could  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would.  We  have 
as  much  liberty  as  can  make  us  happy,  and 
more  trade  and  riches  than  allows  us  to  be  good. 
We  have  the  best  laws  in  the  world,  if  they 
were  more  strictly  enforced  ;  and  the  best  reli- 
gion in  the  world  if  it  was  but  better  fbltowed. 
While  old  England  is  safe,  I'll  glory  in  her,  and 
pray  for  her,  and  when  she  is  in  danger.  I'll  fight 
for  her,  and  die  for  her. 

Tom,  And  so  will  I  too,  Jaek,  that's  what  I 
will,  {Singo) 

'  O  the  roaotheef  of  old  England  r 

Jack,  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 

Tom,  This  is  Rose  and  Crown  night,  and  Thn 
Standish  is  now  at  his  mischief;  but  we'll  go 
and  put  an  end  to  that  fellow's  work,  or  heTl 
corrupt  the  whole  club. 

Jack,  Come  along. 

Tbm.  No ;  first  IMl  stay  to  bum  my  book,  and 
then  I'll  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and — 

Jack.  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  thing 
worse  than  a  bitter  enemy— Hind  that  i«  an  im- 
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prudent  friend.  If  dioo  woold'it  show  thy  kuve 
to  thy  kin^  and  ooantry,  let's  ha? e  no  drinking, 
BO  riot,  no  bonfires :  pot  in  practice  thia  text, 
which  oar  panon  preaohM  on  last  Sonday, 


*  Stady  to  be  quiet,  work  with  yoor  own  handi^ 
and  mind  year  own  bosineti.* 

Tbm.  And  bo  I  will.  Jack— Come  oo 


BIBLE  RHYMES, 

ON  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT: 

WRB  /jjjmoH  TO  aoim  or  the  peiiicipal  utciDKirre  and  chaeaoterb. 

Afl  a  homely  digger  may  show  a  man  a  rich  mine,  so  whateyer  the  Book  may  be  nHiich  is  ^e 
9enied  to  yon,  that  which  I  neommund  to  yon  is  a  matehleBB  one. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyles*s  Prrfaee  to  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Seriptwru. 


THESE  RHYMES 

AEE  IWBOnOIIAISLT  DEDICATED  TO  MT  DBAS  TOUIIG  PaiENOS,  BT  ONE,  WHO  HAVIHO  LONO  1 

ARZioini  son  tbeie  moHEsr  iirrEEBSTS,  gannot  oonsolt  them  settee,  than  bt 

■AEMEBTLT  EECOMMEIfDIllQ  TO  THEIE  SEEIOUS  AND  DAILY  PEEUSAL, 
THAT  BAOEED  TOUTICE,  EMPHATIOAJULT  CALLED 

THE  BOOK. 


PREFACE. 

l^ns  little  piece  reqoiree  some  apology.  It  was  written  withoat  the  remotest  intention  of  ite 
eier  being  poblisbed.  Some  IHends,  for  whose  opinion  the  author  entertains  great  deferenee, 
soggested  that,  at  a  time  when  each  insidious  attempts  are  making,  by  industry  of  impiety,  to 
eorrupt  the  principles,  and  to  alienate  the  mind  altogether  from  the  study  and  belief  of  the  Holy 
Seriptorea,  this  slight  publication  might  not  be  wholly  useless  or  unseasonable. 

Had  health  and  other  circumstances  been  fiiTourable,  many  important  characters,  many  strik- 
bg  facts,  many  engaging  histories,  might  hsTe  been  additionally  introduced,  and  thus  this  slight 
work  had  been  rendered  less  imperfect  But  the  writer  having  in  an  early  attempt  to  treat  oa 
SMred  snbjecta,<  introduced  many  of  the  moet  interesting  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  they  are  here  freqaentl|r  omitted  or  more  slightly  touched  on. 

With  a  hope  to  excite  an  increasmg  interest  in  the  Bible,  by  inducing  the  readers  to  sea/bfa 
it  fer  themeelves,  the  writer  has  generally  forborbe  to  make  any  particular  reference  to  the  speci- 
fie  chapter  or  verse  to  which  the  diffwent  passages  allude.  To  increase  Iheir  admiration  of  the 
Word  of  God  by  such  research,  is  her  ^rvent  desire  ;  and  this  more  especially  at  a  period  when, 
W  so  many  recent  attacks,  its  truth  is  impugned,  its  authority  denied,  its  doctrines  vilifiedi  and 
tte  characlars  it  exhibits  viewed  with  abhorrence,  or  treated  with  ridicule. 

The  familiar  measure  here  adopted  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  subject  The  author  never  re- 
■embers  to  have  seen  a  serious  poem  written  in  it,  except  hymns ;  and  even  hymns,  besides  be- 
■g  short,  are  generally  in  the  quatrain  stanxa ;  which,  by  making  the  rhyme  alternate,  givee 
grsater  room  for  elevation  in  the  diction,  and  expansion  of  the  thought,  both  of  which  the  men* 
sare  here  need  is  calculated  to  cramp  and  contract 

This  trifle,  which  wae  intended  for  little  more  than  a  Catalogue  Raioonns  of  the  nameo  of  tli» 
ietis  of  the  BiUa,  admits  of  little  poetical  embellishment,  even  were  the  Author  better  qualified 
tt>  bestow  it  Indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  so  commanding,  iU  superiority  to  all 
ether  oompositionB  so  decided,  that  it  never  gains  any  thing  by  human  infusions ;  paraphrase  di- 
kiss  it,  amplification  weakens,  imitation  debaaes,  parody  profanes. 

Much  more  latitude  is  given  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament  The  latter  consisU  chiefly 
ef  &ct  and  doctrine.  It  has  less  imagery ;  it  exhibiU  a  more  explicit  rule  of  faith ;  a  more  spi. 
ritnalixed  code  of  morals ;  it  is  more  specifically  didactic.  On  this  holy  ground,  therefore,  we 
Bust  tread  with  peculiar  caution;  becauee  here  every  article  of  faith  is  definite ;  every  rule  of 
practice  is  estahlisbed ;  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  completed  :  so  that  all  who  enlarge  on  it  muil 
carefully  avoid  the  awfbl  sentence  denounced  on  those  who  add  to,  or  take  from,  what  is  writtas 

BmHef  Wood,  April  3, 1891. 

•  8m  Saoed  Dnunas.  and  BeflseUons  oTKiDf  HflMkiak 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

INTKODUCTION. 

0KEI  the  first  history  of  muikind 
^Jtmm  its  first  origin  we  find; 
'  God  is  its  auUior,  truth  its  name, 

Salration  all  its  end  and  aim  : 

Here  we  are  shown  "  the  good  old  way," 

First  to  believei,  and  then  obey. 

€Sod*s  Spirit  dictates ;  men  proclaim 

The  doctrines  as  from  him  they  came. 

And  not  by  miracles  alone, 

By  prophecy  Uie  truth  is  shown, 
Tho*  *tis  no  scheme  for  dry  dispute. 

No  scene  to  wrangle  and  confute; 

Not  an  arena  for  debate, 

A  field  for  harsh  polemic  hate  ; 

Yet  strict  enquiry  may  be  mov'd, 

Tho  more  'tis  searchM  the  more  His  pro¥*d, 

It  is  a  boon  by  mercy  given, 

That  man  may  gain  some  taste  of  heaven ; 

Best  medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul. 

For  guilty  passions  best  controul ; 

To  all,  its  precepts  are  applied, 

The  rich  man*8  guard,  the  poor  man*s  gaide ; 

To  fill  with  mtitude  the  hearts 

Where  God  his  larger  gifls  imparts ; 

To  cheer  with  higher  hopes  the  poor, 

To  teach  the  sufTVer  to  endure ; 

The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold. 

To  warn  the  young,  to  wean  tho  old ; 

The  arms  its  lends  are  faith  and  prayer. 

Its  fruits,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 
Here  are  tlie  only  precepts  given 

For  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  heaven. 

Solo  lesson  since  the  world  began. 

For  fear  of  God  and  love  to  man  : 

It  came  with  blessings  in  its  train. 

Which  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain. 

It  came  to  hinder  fell  despair, 

The  ravages  of  sin  repair; 

It  came  to  cheer  tho  contrite  heart. 

Redemption's  wonders  to  impart ; 

That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more ; 

It  iftme — a  lost  world  to  restore. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

TBI  HISTORICAL  BOOKS,  PSALMS,  nU>VnM,  AND 
BCCLESUSTKS. 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 
Th«  first  five  books  for  author  claim 
Moses,  and  Pentateuch  their  flame. 
In  GiNicsis,  which  first  we  call. 
Is  man*s  creation,  and  his  fall. 
But  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 
That  rebel  man  should  be  restored. 
Yet,  tho*  the  gracious  promise  came. 
The  first-born  bore  a  murderer^s  name. 
See  the  whole  world  by  flood  expire ; 
The  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire ! 
You  ask,  perhaps,  **  Who  slew  all  these  ?** 
*Twas  sin,  the  original  disease  ! 
From  Adam  the  infection  ran ; 
In  downward  course  from  man  to  man. 

Tho*  all  who  draw  the  vital  breath 
Mast  pay  the  penalty  of  death, 


Yet  one*  immortal  pair  we  see: 
Pledge  of  our  immortality ! 
Enoch,  in  a  corrupted  time. 
Bequeathed  to  us  this  truth  sublime ; 
God*s  service  is  not  merely  talk. 
The  man  of  Crod  with  God  must  walk. 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  found,  for  Enoch  did  not  die, 
"^God  took  him  !"  O  emphatic  word ! 
No  more  was  needful  to  record. 

The  world  grew  worse  as  old  it  grew, 
flia  gathering  strength,  grew  bolder  too, 
Long-suffering  patience  now  was  past. 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last ; 
^  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive. 
No  further  respite  will  I  give." 

God  bids  a  refuse  straight  prepare 
For  those  his  goodness  meant  to  spare. 
BlessM  Noah,  and  his  favoured  raca, 
Alone  obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  our  world  remark. 
In  those  who  laboured  in  the  ark ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  hard  heart  of  base  mankind 
Howe'cr  assiduously  thev  wrought. 
No  builder  his  own  safety   sought ; 
A  century  was  the  task  '|a  rsu*d, 
Not  one  his  own  destructiofi  view*d  : 
Oh,  blind,  God*s  menaced  b.bw  to  slight . 
What !  perish  with  the  ark  in  sight  7 

See  God  his  awful  threatening  keep. 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep ; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assigned 
Th*  encroaching  waters  fast  to  bind  ! 
Heaven*s  windows  open  ;  lo,  the  sky 
Pours  down  its  deluge  from  on  high  ! 
The  floods  that  rise,  the  floods  that  fidl. 
Meet  at  one  point  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid ;  with  anguish  wild 
The  frantic  mother  grasps  her  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  below. 
The  rapid  waves  above  them  flow ; 
The  strong  attempt  the  mountain's  steep. 
The  mountains  are  become  the  deep. 
Half  dead  with  famine,  half  with  fear. 
Now  few,  and  fewer  now,  appear ! 
All  strive,  all  sink — sink  beasts  and  men , 
PerishM  each  living  substance  then. 
Existence  is  extinct ! — The  world 
Itself  to  dire  destruction  hurPd. 
Good  Noah*s  house  alone  remain*d ; 
The  waves  his  floating  ark  sustainM. 

There  ts  an  ark  that's  open  still. 
Where  all  may  shelter  if  they  wilL 
Awful,  indeed,  if  Christians  too 
Should  perish  with  their  ark  in  view  ! 

But  if  the  moral  plague  abound. 
Yet  still  some  righteous  men  were  found ; 
Righteous,  not  perfect,  you  may  see 
Throughout  mankind's  long  history ; 
As  stars  in  darkness  seem  more  bnght. 
So  these  illume  tho  moral  night 

See  Abraham  full  of  faith  and  graoe. 
Sire  of  the  patriarchal  race  : 
To  Isaac  turn  your  wond'ring  eyes. 
Prefiguring  the  great  Sacrifice ! 
What  Abraham  felt,  fond  parents,  saj. 
Himself  his  only  son  mu^t  slay  ! 
Though  much  he  moum*d,  for  much  he  lof*A 
•EUJaliaadEoQek 
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th,  his  prompt  obedience  provM ; 

launtlets  faith  those  words  implied, 

rill  himself  a  lamb  provide  !** 

ph,  the  virtuous,  next  behold, 

hrist  by  his  own  brethren  sold : 

t,  the  prison,  all  unite, 

le  his  character  more  briffht : 

e  came  that  strength  whidi  could  sustain 

n» 

empting  pleasure's  snares  restrain  him  7. 
nade  the  prison,  pit,  and  court,  ^ 

alike  a  safe  resort  1  ■ 

nade  him  thus  unyielding  stand  7 
d  was  still  at  his  right  hand ! 
n  was  to  him  a  law ; 
w  the  Omnipresent  saw : 
'ecy  his  soul  can  win, 
;ied  safety  tempt  to  sin : 
ience  sees  the  skulking  shame, 
■8  and  light  to  Grod  the  same ! 

Exodus  records  the  story 
raoh*s  fail  and  Moses'  glory, 
ning  fbrm'd,  and  fbrm'd  by  nature, 
teru,  guide,  and  legislator ; 
t  Jehovah's  high  command, 
1  he  left  th*  oppressor's  land ; 
I  the  snares  by  Pharaoh  spread, 
nerous  phalanx  forth  he  led. 
Q  the  margin  how  they  stand  ; 
they  cross  the  sea  by  land ! 
lighty  power  is  seen  once  more, 
aide !  they  reach  the  shore ! 
>arsues,  the  ocean  braves, 
2sh  between  the  parted  waves ! 
their  course  the  waves  retreat, 
he  refluent  waters  meet ! 
It's  shrieks  are  mix'd  with  prayer, 
*ay  to  gods  who  cannot  hear ! 
fpt  sink,  ingulf 'd  their  host, 
er  and  his  horse  are  lost ! 
I,  unworthy  of  the  boon, 
the  wond'rous  rescue  soon : 
ot  converted ; — discontent 
the  mighty  blessing  sent 
icle  they  still  were  fed, 
Mven  reoeiv'd  their  daily  bread ; 
rmur'd  at  the  bounteous  hand 
fed  them  in  that  desert  land : 


I  pilerims  while  we  blame. 
It  reproach  on  Israel's  name ; 
mar,  too,  we  sometimes  dare, 

we  have  bread  to  eat  and  spare ! 
I !  thy  parting  song  sublime, 
tlive  worlds  and  bury  time. 
iw'd  bard,  whate'er  his  worth, 
ir'd  more  warm  effusions  forth ! 
■0]'s  sin  how  does  he  sigh, 
I,  his  Rock,  how  glorify ! 
I— the  awful  truth  I  sing, 
different,  no  vain  thing ;    . 
ir  life,  your  hope,  your  all ; 
he  Lord ;  obey  his  call : 
fir  molten  Gods  you  strive, 
!iBi  kiU,  tiiat  make  alive ! 
n  of  Jacob,  just  and  true ! 
afrest  earth  with  heavenly  dew  ! 
bee  descend  the  com  and  wine, 
tb,  all  giftsi,  all  grace  is  thine  !* 

MoriDg  tfao-rm  UflMiDf  Touiid, 


He  shoivB  them  where  true  rest  is  fboiid. 
*  Oh,  people  sav'd,  adore  the  Lord, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celestial  sword ! 
Approach,  abide,  secure  from  barms, 
Saro  in  the  everlasting  arms ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  divine. 
Oh !  save  us.  Lord,  for  we  are  thine  V 

LxvjTicuB  the  law  proclaims, 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  names. 
The  Grospel  truth  this  book  must  owa. 
Anticipating  Christ  unknown. 
Such  t^pes  thro'  the  Old  Scriptures  run. 
And,  like  the  shadow,  prove  the  sun. 

Numbers  the  Hebrews'  names  declare. 
In  due  arrangement,  just  and  fair : 
The  nomenclature  so  exact. 
Not  deists  can  disprove  the  fact 

While  Dkutronomt  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; 
Enlarges  on  th'  important  theme ; 
With  Moses'  death  completes  the  scheme. 

See  Joshua,  type  of  Jesus,  stand, 
Fighting  for  Canaan%  promis'd  land  ! 

While  Judges  leam'd  their  wisdom  bring. 
Before  the  Jews  demand  a  king. 

God's  tender  care  of  pious  youth 

Is  sweetly  seen  in  past'ral  Kutb  : 

Here  filial  piety  is  found, 

And  with  its  promis'd  blessing  crown'd. 

Good  Samuel,  as  the  Lord  appoints. 
The  king  so  loudly  askM,  anoints ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th'  historian  brings 
Succession  sad  dr  Israel's  Kuios ; 

And  Chronicles  prolongs  the  story. 
So  little  to  the  royal  glory  : 
Though  some  were  faithml,  just,  and  true. 
We  grieve  to  say  they  were  out  few 

No  prophet  on  the  rolls  of  &me 
Eclipses  great  Elijah's  name : 
Impell'd  by  faith,  disdaining  fear. 
To  kings  and  priests  alike  sincere ! 
The  altar  once  on  Carmel  built 
To  God,  proclaims  th'  apostate's  guilt 
'Twas  there  th'  illustrioii  Tishbite,  bora 
On  Baal  to  pour  indignant  scorn. 
With  keenest  irony  maintains 
IRb  power  divine,  in  heaven  who  reigns 
Contemns,  as  round  the  trench  he  trwl, 
Their  talking,  sleeping,  journe^ring  god ! 
To  heaven  behold  him  still  aspire. 

Then  reach  it  in  a  car  of  fire ! 

♦ 
Ezra  deserves  immortal  praise. 
Who  sought  the  tem(de's  walls  to  raise 

How  shall  I  Nehemiab  paint. 
At  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  1 

In  Esther,  Providence  displays. 
To  us  inscrutable,  his  ways ; 
Here  the  fair  queen  with  modest  grape 
Obtains  protection  for  her  race : 
The  oppress'd  firom  hence  a  lesson  draws 
Of  courage  in  a  righteous  cause ; 
And  here,  the  snares  fbr  virtue  spread. 
Return  to  pligae  the  inventor's  head. 

•  VadahaadAMha 
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Job,  on  hit  dong^hill,  far  more  g^reat 
Than  when  he  dwelt  in  regal  state ! 
He  heard,  before,  Jehovah*a  grace. 
But  now  he  sees  him  face  to  face. 
Meekly  he  bow*d  before  his  God, 
He  felt  the  smart,  but  kissM  the  rod. 
**  In  me,  g^reat  God,  complete  thj  will ! 
Slay  me,  and  I  will  trust  Thee  stiU." 

Is  it  a  seraph  strikes  the  strings  7 
Or  is  it  royal  David  sin^  7 
Thy  Psalms  divinely  brmg  to  view 
Jesus,  thy  root  and  offsprinflr  too. 
Mark,  how  the  author*s  hallowed  lays 
Begin  with  prayer,  and  end  witH  praise! 
G)mmerce  how  sure  !  which,  while  it  gives 
Due  payment,  rich  returns  receives ; 
As  tides,  which  from  the  shore  recede, 
Return  to  fill  the  native  bed. 
So  praise  which  we  to  God  impart, 
Comes  back  in  blessings  to  the  heart 
Gainful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such  interchange  *twixt  earth  and  heaven ! 

As  long  as  inborn  sin  is  felt. 
Or  penitence  in  tears  shall  melt ; 
As  long  as  Satan  shall  molest. 
Or  anguish  rend  the  human  breast ; 
As  long  as  prayer  its  voIm  shall  raise, 
Or  gratitude  ascend  in  praise, 
So  long  God*s  poet  shall  impart 
A  balm  to  every  broken  heart ; 
So  long  the  fkintin^  spirit  cheer. 
And  save  the  contnte  from  despair. 

To  Sion*s  bard  it  shall  be  given 
To  join  the  immortal  choir  in  heaven ; 
And  when  with  their*s  his  accents  float, 
He  shall  not  need  to  change  his  note. 

Tho*  due  this  tributary  praise, 
One  sin  embittered  all  his  days. 
The  prudent  prophet  chose  the  veil 
Of  fiction  for  the  bloody  Ule ; 
The  tale  enrag*d  the  blinded  king ; 
**  The  man  shall  die  who  did  this  thing  !** 
Thou  art  the  man ! — the  appalling  word 
Cuts  deeper  than  a  two^dged  sword ; 
All  self-deceit  is  put  to  flight, 
Scar*d  conscience  re-assamcs  its  right 
Awak*d,  the  king,  in  wild  surprise. 
Prostrate  in  dust  and  ashes  lies. 
The  monarch  n>us*d  himself  abhorred, 
And  own*d  his  guilt  before  the  Lord : 
Now  agoniz'd  in  prayer  he  speaks. 
The  moltitude  of  mercies  seeks. 
His  prayer,  his  penitence,  obtain 
A  respite  from  the  threaten*d  pain. 
Tho*  God  decreed  bo  should  not  die. 
Nor  perish  everlastingly. 
Yet  justice  sought  not  to  prevent, 
Tho*  he  delay*d  the  punishment 

The  dire  effect  of  sin  we  see 
In  his  degenerate  family. 
To  him  no  future  peace  was  known. 
One  son  rebell*d  against  his  throne ; 
Ungrateful  friends,  domestic  jars, 
Intestine  tumults,  foreign  wars : 
Contending  brothers  fiercely  strive. 
Dark  enmity  is  kept  alive ; 
Now  murmurs  loud,  now  famine  great. 
Now  fierce  convulsions  shake  the  fftate; 
Divided  empire  soon  we  lee 


Distract  his  near  posterity. 

Thus,  tho*  his  pardon  mercy  wall, 
Sin*s  tempond  results  he  feels. 
God  with  offence  will  have  no  part, 
E*en  in  tho  man  of  his  own  heart 
All  sadly  serves  to  prove  our  Ml 
From  purity  originaL 

Taught  by  the  wisdom  from  above. 
See  PiTOverbs  full  of  truth  and  love. 

To  thee,  O  Solomon  !  belong 
The  graces  of  the  mystic  Sng. 

EccLtsiASTKs,  or  the  Preacher, 
J)isp!ays  the  powerful  moral  teacher. 
How  couId*st  thou,  sapient  king,  combine 
Thy  faulty  life,  and  verse  divine  7 
Why  were  thy  Provubs  still  at  strife 
With  thy  dishonoured  close  of  life  7 
Thou  rear*st  the  Temple — oh,  the  sin 
To  quit  the  God  who  dwelt  within ! 

Of  all,  O  king,  thy  hookf  have  Uught, 
With  holy  wisdom  richly  fraught ; 
Still  more  thy  large  experience  bringa 
The  emptiness  of  human  things. 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  pursuit 
Of  love,  power,  pleasure,  what  the  fhiit  * 
Satiety  in  all  we  see. 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity  ! 
Youth  might  be  spar*d  a  world  of  woe. 
The  troth  without  the  trial  know. 
Would  thev  with  abler  hands  advise. 
And  trust  kine  Solomon  the  wise. 
That  the  vex*d  heart  and  sated  mind 
In  God  alone  repose  can  find. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 
THE  piioPHrrs. 

Thee,  great  Isaiah,  dare  I  paint. 
Prophet,  evangelist,  and  saint  ? 
So  just  thy  strong  prospective  vie^, 
*Tis  prophecy  and  history  too. 
Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw, 
Tho  Gospel  supersede  the  law. 

Prophet !  in  thy  immortal  lines. 
The  fulness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  seals, 
There,  things  that  shall  be  he  reveals, 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praise 
Alike  our  admiration  raise. 
Amaz*d,  we  see  the  hand  divine 
Each  thought  direct,  inspire  each  line. 
Still  has  the  seraph*s  burning  coal 
Lefl  its  deep  impress  on  the  soul : 
Still  shall  the  sucred  fire  survive, 
Warm  vJl  who  re^^d,  touch  all  who  live  { 

*Twere  hopeless  to  attempt  the  song. 
So  vsst,  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  strong ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon*s  rose. 
In  soHtary  deserts  blows ; 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  CarmePs  hill. 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shall  fill ; 
Of  Lebanon's  transplanted  shade, 
To  sandy  valleys  how  convey*d ; 
The  noble  metaphors  we  find 
To  lofliest  objects  there  assign*d. 
These  splendid  scenes  before  us  brinf 
Th*  invisible  redeeming  King. 
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fe,  cTery  line, 

I  behold  Thee  shine. 

lall  dare  these  ch&rmt  to  tell, 

bftrd  has  sung  ao  well  7 

I  page  shall  never  die, 

a  !  all  reply. 

bet !  who  a  theme  ooiild*st  find 

restore  thy  mind ! 

lid  together  brooght 

diction  and  of  thought ; 

images  we  see 
boat  hyperbole, 
'•attributes  onite; 

and  the  infinite ; 
ination*s  dream, 
{list,  and  holy  theme, 
sftiest  mind  conceives, 
trongest  faith  believes, 
feeble  to  express 
jpow*r,  his  holiness! 
ad  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height, 

tde  extremes  unite ; 

excess  is  here , 
nr  is  all  thy  fear. 
lad  eye,  all  nations  see 

nought,  are  vanity, 
sbanon  could  bring 
less  offering ;  ' 

t  his  bidding,  stand 
ollow  of  his  hand; 
us  in  his  scales  are  weigh'd. 
in  his  balance  laid  ; 
iiis  almighty  hand,    •  ' 

I  particle  of  sand  ! 

tremendous  arm  he  come, 

iphich  strikes  the  nations  dumb ; 

mroe  of  light  and  love, 

are,  and  live,  and  move ; 

ionfin*d  to  time  or  place, 

Bt  extent  of  space; 

I  paternal  care, 

tUn  his  mercies  share  ; 

ghest  heaven  resides, 

n  trite  heart  abides. 

'd-Iike,  his  flock  he  feeds, 

ears,  the  feeble  leads ; 

weak,  but  trusting  sainte 

I  might  to  him  that  fainte. 

may  fail,  the  strong  be  weak, 
is  salvation  seek, 

Lord,  shall  be  renew'd ; 
m  vigour  be  endued ; 
ngs  sublimely  soar, 
faint,  and  sin  no  more.t 

inAn*8  plaintive  song 
ide  of  grrief  along  \ 
nr  grace  ordain*d, 
«  functions  he  sustained  ; 
;ting  voice  reveaPd, 
Babylon,  is  sealM ! 
'as  his  fate  to  see 
:  his  own  prophecy. 
Btic  strains  he  showM 
3s  from  their  vices  flowM  ! 
{oodness  the^  defend, 
wwer  and  miss  ite  enJ, 
lities  abhorr*d, 
nqaisite  poem  of  <"  Uw  Mesnah.** 


They  plead  •  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  ;* 

*  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  theee  !* 
Their  vamish'd  fidsehoods  more  displeaee , 
As  if  the  edifice  alone 

Their  practia*d  evils  conld  a^me. 
The  Temple  u  beyond  dispato : 
A  means,  but  not  a  subetitato  : 
A  fair  profession  may  be  found. 
With  lives  unholy,  hearts  unsoand. 

No  reigning  vice  he  left  untold, 
Expostulation  sad,  yet  bold, 
La^s  bare  the  sins  they  sought  to  hide , 
Vain  boasting,  arrogance,  and  pride : 
Reproves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Neither  is  valiant  for  the  troth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  might, 
Alone,  as  rightly  us*d,  is  right 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abhorred. 
Save  that  which  glories  in  the  Lord. 

SnbliAiely  sad  his  woes  impart 
Their  Lambntations  to  the  heart 
Pity  and  woe  his  bosom  share. 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Fountains  of  tears  could  scarce  express 
His  sorrows*  and  his  Jofte's  excess. 

EzKKiKL  comes  in  Wfbl  state. 
His  vision  mystically  great ! 
The  Prophet,  see,  his  wateh-tower  keep, 
The  shepherd  blame,  console  the  sheep. 

When  Babylon's  imperial  lord 
Crush*d  Jtidah  by  his  conqnVing  sword , 
Daniel,  erect,  of  noble  mind. 
With  three  believing  brothers  join*d. 
Captives  among  the  Jews  were  brought. 
And  in  the  royal  palace  taught ; 
Chaldea*s  learning  they  aoquir*d. 
The  king  the  ingenious  youths  admir*d  ; 
At  dainty  Ubles  gave  them  meat. 
Himself  ordain*d  the  plenteous  treat 

The  tempting  cates  he  bade  provide. 
The  daily  bounties  he  supplied ; 
The  wines,  the  roral  vintage  find. 
Seduce  not  Daniel's  guarded  mind. 
Tempt  not  the  seif^enying  three 
All  shun  the  snares  of  luxury. 

*  No  food,  but  pulse,  before  us  bring. 
No  drink  but  the  translucent  spring. 

The  king  an  image  vast  display*d, 
Enormous  was  the  stetue  made ; 
With  impious  seal  his  laws  ordain. 
All  should  repair  to  Dura*s  plain. 
Princes  and  counsellors  appear 
Rulers  of  provinces  be  there ! 
At  sound  of  sackbut,  psalt'ry,  flute. 
All  must  attend  :  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  will  not  own 
The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  throvm 
Deep  in  the  fiery  cauldron's  blaze. 
And  burn  in  that  capacious  vase. 

See  Dura's  plain  how  crowded  nov  1 
An  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 
All  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore; 
The  xeahnis  king  can  ask  no  mors. 
What,  all  7  Is  no  exception  (bond, 
In  idol  worship  aU  abound  7 

The  holy  brotherhood  behold 

In  God's  almigl^j  sCnngthhon  Wi^« 
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Nor  flaU  nor  nokbot*!  toiiiid  coDtronb 

The  firm,  fiz*d  purpoM  of  their  ■oak. 

Their  eyni,  their  hearts  are  raisM    n  high. 

The  buminfl^  cauldron  they  defy, 

Now  hear  the  valiant  brotheni  tpeak. 

See  them  magnanimoasly  meek. 

No  arte  to  soothe  the  haurhty  king, 

No  charge  againit  his  id^  bring. 

No  doabtfl,  no  fears,  no  hesitation ; 

They  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 

PreparM  they  stand.    They  scorn  to  iwenre 

•  Thy  gods,  O  king,  we  wiU  not  serve ; 
We  serve  Jehovah ;  his  command 
Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand, 
£*en  from  the  flames  his  children  save. 
Snatch  from  the  fearfal  fiery  grave. 

If  not,  obedience  b  his  due. 
In  life,  in  death,  reeolvM  and  true, 
No  image  shall  our  worship  see. 
No  idol,  thouflfh  set  up  by  thee.* 
The  king  with  maddening  fury  tarns; . 
With  sevenfold  heat  the  caoldron  burns ; 
To  such  intensity  it  grew. 
The  men  who  cast  them  in,  it  slew. 
The  ardent  blaze  unawM  they  dare. 
They  bum  not !  God*s  own  Son  is  there ! 
SavM  by  an  all  controlling  hand. 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand. 
Triumphant  Lord !  sav*d  by  thy  power. 
Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 
The  awe-struck  king  the  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 

*  They  live !  come  forth !  let  my  eommand 
Be  straight  proclaim^  throagbout  the  hmd ; 
Let  Babylon's  wide  empire  know 

God  reigns  above,  and  rules  below. 

If  any  dare  my  law  deny, 

Or  Azariah*s  (vod  defy. 

On  dunghill  heaps  they  shall  be  trod ; 

No  God  deUvers  like  this  God.* 

Let  youthful  readers  not  despise 
The  hints  which  flrom  this  tale  arise ; 
If  base  intemperance  had  possessed 
Its  empire  o*er  the  yielding  breast : 
Or  did  excess  in  wine  obtain 
A  conquest  o*er  the  youthful  brain, 
By  these  joint  enemies  subdu*d. 
Where  might  have  been  their  fortitude  7 
Who  rules  the  appetite,  shall  find 
An  easier  task  to  rule  the  mind. 

Danikl,  the  statesman,  saint,  and  sage, 
BravM,  yet  unhurt,  the  lion's  rage. 
How  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke ! 
Warm  flrom  his  lips  the  rapture  broke  : 
Our  right*ousness  we  dare  not  plead. 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed  : 
Thy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus*d,  thy  drradful  majesty ! 
Our  sins  are  great,  yet  greater  still 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will ; 
Oh,  Lord,  forgive  !  Oh,  hear  us,  Lord ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  aflbrd. 
So  prompt  to  prayer  to  grant  thine  aid, 
'TIS  heard  almost  before  *tis  made.  ^ 

Soon  may  it  come,  the  day  all  hail; 
When  God^i  (^  Spirit  shafl  prevail : 
In  full  effuabo,  large  and  wide. 
In  ev*ry  heart  be  moltiplied. 
What  ami  wme,  if  God  bo  tme. 


Why  wait  for  in  a  distant  viow  7 
Why  not  at  onee  besiege  the  throiM« 
Till  Heaven  the  supplication  own  7 

HosKA,  in  each  indignant  line, 
DenouncM  on  sin  the  wrath  divine. 

Joel  directs  to  fast  and  pray, 
An^  God's  displeasure  turn  away ; 
The  threat'nings  of  the  Lord  he  Winfii, 
And  then  his  goodness  sweetly  sings  - 
Why  will  ye  perish !  turn,  O  torn. 
Before  his  indignation  burn ! 
Bow  down  your  heart,  his  kindneae  prove » 
Not  merely  loving, — God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  forgive,  slow  to  resent : 
Approach  his  footstool  and  repent 
He  will  your  contrite  prayers  reoeive. 
Perhaps  he  may  a  blessing  leave : 
Com,  wine,  and  oil,  again  bestow. 
Remove  the  plague,  and  heal  th6  \ 


Amos  exhorts,  and  warns,  and  ctrivea 
That  Judah  should  reform  their  lives. 
His  powerful  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  who  live  at  ease. 
You  that  on  downy  couches  lie. 
Or  doze  on  beds  of  ivory ; 
You  who  voluptuously  consume 
Your  wealth,  whose  meal's  a  hecatomb ; 
Who  at  a  single  feast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  of  uncounted  cost; 
Whose  perfumes,  floating  in  the  air, 
A  Sybarite  mis^ht  be  prcMid  to  share ; 
Whose  festive  luxuries  roust  be  crown^ 
With  the  sofl  lute  and  viol's  sound ; 
Are  ifou  the  men  of  grief  who  melt 
At  tales  of  woe  by  brethren  felt  7 
Ask  Amos :  he  this  truth  imparts. 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearts 
That  selfish  feelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxury  are  found. 
How  strange  the  paradox,  yet  true. 
That  what  dissolves  should  harden  too ! 

Brief  Obaoiab,  full  of  grace. 
Says  much,  though  in  a  little  space. 


Jonah  !  How  high  thy  honours  i 
Who  by  one  sermon  rous'd  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thy  fame. 
Oh  Nineveh,  my  country  shame  ! 
Jonah  !  thy  honours  sunk  how  k>w 
When  wrath  deform'd  thy  sullen  brow . 
Better  a  mighty  empire  fall. 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  all ! 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great. 
To  mourn  a  gourd  and  not  a  state ! 
The  prophet  hero  the  pastor  teaches 
To  practice  what  so  well  he  preaches. 

MiCAH,  admir'd  through  ev'ry  age. 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  page ! 
With  what  precision  dost  thou  trace 
The  then  obscure,  now  honour'd  place ! 

Nahum,  all  hail  thy  muse  of  Are, 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre ! 
^  The  still  small  voice**  no  more  is  hear^ 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appear'd* 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  stoi 
His  Aarfhl  wooders  now  perftrm ; 
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iUe  hia  tboodert  soaxid ! 
•struck  sinner  how  confound ! 
ra  can  the  ffailt;|r  move, 
fierce  wradi  of  injurM  lore. 
*rophet !  had  thy  strains  been  heard 

>  proad  lyre  of  Theban  bard, 
dd  the  wrapt  enthosiast  turn, 

offhts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 

>*  not  nars*d  on  Pindos*  mount, 
rom  Aganippe*!  foant; 
(rest  at  a  loriier  shrine 
Iphi  own*d,  thy  ode  diTine. 
e  with  nobler  claims  shaU  rise : 
rations  from  the  skies ; 
chief  plory  of  thy  lays, 
1st  a  living  God  to  praise. 

b,  Habakkuk,  thy  name  refbse 
sbedient  to  the  muse, 
weet  promises  impart 
mfbrt  to  the  drooping  heart 
in*d  prayer,  sublimely  sweet, 
;  and  muse  in  concert  meet 
me  from  Teman ;  what  array 
mi  glories  marks  his  way  ! 
m  above,  around  was  sent ; 
lence  before  him  went 
I  witli  unknown  splendours  blaze, 
lows  his  power,  and  earth  his  praise; 
isting  mountains  fled, 
s  trembled  in  their  bed ; 
i  perpetual  hills ;  the  deep 
its  dark  caves  was  heard  to  sweep* 
;s  fly !  Lord,  at  thy  will 
ish*d  sun  and  moon  stand  still ! 
ngof  thy  glittering  spear, 
JM  heathen  bands  with  fear. 
:e  of  thy  pervading  eye 
the  earth ;  the  nations  fly 
and  scattered ;  Cushan^s  tents 
ti  in  deep  and  loud  laments. 
nbla  aK  the  distant  sound, 
y  tvaope  their  tents  surround. 
*  Chaldea*8  hostile  band 
«ir  hordes,  despoil  the  land  ; 
'fa  the  fig  tree  may  be  found 
her  fruit  nor  blossom  crownM ; 
and  the  vine  decay, 
B  and  herds  be  torn  away ; 
}f  praise  ray  God  shall  hear, 
,  more  fervent,  more  sincere, 
by  work  ;"  tho*  all  should  fail, 
and  godliness  prevail, 
my  strength  ;  my  joy,  my  crown, 
dless  mercies  let  me  own  ! 
.  salvation  sets  me  free, 
^e  all  in  having  Thee. 
KPBANiAH,  dost  rocord 

>  terrors  of  the  Lord ! 

the  slothful  Jews  exhorts 
he  templets  hallow*d  courts : 
ie  their  splendid  mansions  shine, 
noTAH^s  sacred  shrine. 

ions,  Zkchakiao,  stand 

s  to  a  guilty  land  ; 

Jly  objure,  yet  true, 

h  the  Briton  as  the  Jew. 

to  the  Lord,  the  day  will  come 

8«lem*s  awful  doom ! 


Where  nought  waviMn  bat  waste  and  wot* 
There  shall  the  liviftg  waters  flow ; 
Destructions  direfal  work  be  past, 
And  Christ  the  King  be  orownM  at  last 
Her  ooorts,  by  those  who  long  have  fought 
Against  her,  eagerly  he  sought : 
One  Lord,  one  Uod,  shall  reign  alone, 
His  name,  long  prophesied,  to  Onx. 
On  every  vessel,  every  breast, 
One  grand  inscription  be  imprest ; 
And  HoLUfKss  to  God  be  fiMiDd 
Within,  without,  above  around ! 

Thou,  BIalacui,  though  last  not  least, 
Prepar*st  fer  us  the  Gospel  fbast 

ft  »  •  •  • 

Yet  e*er  the  ancient  books  you  leave, 
TtoM  truth  in  all  year  hearts  receive,— 
That  all  the  saints  unite  with  care 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  of  prater. 
Search  thro*  the  annals  of  mankmd, 
One  solitary  instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one  prayer  prefbrr*d 
In  faith  by  man,  by  God  not  heard ; 
Then  bolmy  venture,  if  yoa  dare. 
No  more  to  lift  your  heart  in  prayer. 
Till  then,  pray  on ;  'twill  clear  your  way  • 
Chiefly  for  God*s  own  Spirit  pray : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  there  we  seek. 
Wealth  for  the  poor,  strenffth  fi>r  the  weak 
Soundness  for «.  sickness,  lift  for  death, 
DerivM  from  this  inspiring  bifath ; 
Till  every  nation,  tongue  and  tribe. 
The  heaUng  inflo^oe  shall  imbibe 
Dbtil  like  genial  drops  of  rain. 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Each  strong  temptation  shall  oootroal. 
And  some  nint  image,  lost  before, 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
PART  THE  THIRD. 

THEG08PEL& 
This  dispensation,  clear  and  bright, 
Brings  immortality  to  light; 
ProcUims  th«  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th*AposUte  brought  to  know  the  Lord 
Within  this  consecrated  ground 
Discrepancies  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  conceK  do  tiray  move , 
While  Jesos*  rlory  stands  reveal*d, 
The  author's  mults  are  not  conoeaTd  * 
No  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends. 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends ; 
No  fact  disguisM  however  wrong. 
No  truth  kept  back,  however  strong. 
One  sure  criterion  leaves  no  doubt, 
Contigtencff  prevails  throughout : 
The  doctrine  who  shall  dare  disprove, 
Of  genuine  fiuth  whidi  works  by  feve  7 

Matthzw  and  Mask  divinely  treat 
Those  truths  which  Luke  and  John  repeat  • 
Tho*  all  concur  in  one  grand  scheme. 
Each  throws  firesh  light  upon  the  theme 
Mattkiw  by  no  vain  hope  eatie'd« 
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I/>ft  all  he  bad  to  follow CMpt; 
behold  him  faithfbllj  recoid 
The  matchless  Sermon  of  his  Lord. 
Here,  every  want  its  refuse  seeks. 
Here,  every  grace  its  nature  speaks ; 
£!ach  in  its  own  appropriate  place. 
The  blessing  suited  to  the  case. 
Each  gift  to  its  own  want  confinM ; 
Mercy  the  merciful  shall  find. 
How  cheering  to  the  poor  in  spirit. 
Promised  a  kingdom  to  inherit ! 
Told  e*en  on  earth  the  meek  man  knows 
The  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows ; 
Lovers  of  peace  shall  peace  possess, 
Ck>mfort  the  comfortless  shall  bless ; 
That  he  who  feeb  the  oppressor's  rod 
Feels  more  the  mercies  of  his  God ; 
Proclaims,  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see. 
In  God,  Essential  Purity. 

iVLkaK,  next  among  the  historic  saints, 
The  Baptist  of  the  desert  paints. 
Herod  the  prophet  gladly  beard. 
In  many  things  obeyM  his  word. 
But  mark  the  rapid  race  of  sin ! 
They  fast  advance  who  once  begin. 
Long  trained  in  vice,  the  tempter  now 
Ensnares  him  to  a  sinful  vow : 
Hdr  ^aceful  movements  with  his  heart. 
He  Tinll  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
Sudden  he  cries,  by  passion  driven, 
**  Make  thy  demand  it  shall  be  given.*' 
Fearless  she  ask*^  the  Baptist's  head, 
The  king  was  griev'd,  the  king  obey'd : 
O  fruitless  sorrow,  vainly  spent. 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  prevent ; 
If  sinful  such  a  vow  to  make, 
Ifore  sin  to  keep  it  than  to  break, 
To  death  he  doom'd  the  saint  he  lov'd ; 
Condemn'd  the  preacher  he  approv'd ; 
And  she,  whose  soilness  charm'd  before. 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
W'hat  wonder  if  the  king,  amaz'd, 
Khould  dread  in  Christ  that  John  was  rais'd. 
Bee  Luke  the  glorious  scene  record. 
The  scene  of  his  transfigured  Lord ! 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 
Confirms  the  glorious  state  above  : 
How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  view  threet  witnesses  from  heaven  ! 
The  representatives  they  saw 
Of  Gospel,  Prophecy,  and  Law. 

Luke  more  Christ's  miracles  records, 
John  more  preserves  his  gracious  words ; 
Records  for  Christian  consolation. 
His  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation, 
Thoueh  John  for  ever  stands  approv'd 
The  blest  disciple  Jesus  lov'd ; 
Yet  all  one  path  devoutly  trod. 
And  fbllow'd  their  redeeming  God. 

In  Him  the  wond'rous  union  view. 
Atonement  and  example  too ! 
His  death  sole  means  lost  man  to  save ; 
His  life  our  lives  a  pattern  gave. 
Explore  the  mystery  as  we  can, 
The  perfect  God  was  perfect  mai/: 
As  man  he  felt  affliction's  rod. 
As  man  he  suffer'd,  rose  as  God. 
This  union  all  his  actions  prove, 

*  Peter,  James,  and  John. 


As  God,  as  man,  he  show'd  Ms  lore , 
As  man  to  man  in  every  state 
Something  he  lefl  to  imitate. 

Divine  Philanthropist!  to  Thee 
We  lift  the  heart,  and  bovi(  the  knee 
As  man,  man's  sympathies  he  felt; 
In  tears  of  tenderness  could  melt; 
Weep  o'er  the  fated  city's  doom ; 
Weep,  Lazarus,  o'er  thy  hono'ur'd  tomb ! 
The  hidden  heart  of  man  he  knew ; 
Felt  for  his  wants  and  weakness  too. 
The  bruised  reed  he  never  broke, 
His  burden  easy,  light  his  yoke ; 
From  heaven  to  earth  his  mercies  reach. 
Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach. 
When  call'd  on,  error  to  reprove, 
Reproof  was  kindness,  censure  love : 
A  cure  his  ready  hand  applies 
For  blindness,  or  of  heart,  or  eyes. 
Tho'  with  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word 
The  long-lost  vision  he  restor'd ; 
A  casual  hint  may  pastors  seize 
For  those  who  yet  see  men  as  trees : 
Jesus  watch'd  o'er  th'  imperfect  si^ht, 
And  blest  the  blind  with  gradual  light 

His  saints  no  vain  display  relate. 
No  miracles  for  pomp  or  state; 
No  artful  show  for  private  ends. 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends. 
His  life  a  constant  lecture  reads 
For  minor  as  for  greater  deeds ; 
Not  that  hit  hunger  might  be  fed. 
He  multiplies  the  scanty  bread : 
The  famish'd  troops  in  order  plac'd. 
He  ne'er  forgot  to  bless  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  prodao^ 
He  sav'd  the  fragments  for  their  use. 

We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  soeaa 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  between ; 
All  *  he  be^n  to  do,  and  teach* 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem. 
And  trembling  touch  the  awful  tboBW. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  spetoh^' 
Imagination's  loftiest  reach. 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 
Th*  incarnate  God's  last  scone  of  love. 
Abandon'd,  none  his  woes  partake ; 
One  friend  denies  him,  all  forsake. 

Yet  tho'  the  sacred  blood  was  shed, 
*  Captivity  was  captive  led.' 
The  annds  of  mankind  explore, 
Did  ever  conqueror  before 
Make  palpable  to  human  eyes. 
Achieve,  such  glorious  victories  ? 
Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace. 
Which  only  faith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace ; 
Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense, 
Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 
Shrouded  Divinity  confest, 
What  prodigies  the  Lord  attest ! 
Things  contraiy,  opposing  creatures 
Struck  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natures , 
The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 
And  senseless  eloquent  become. 
Things  breathless,  things  inanimate 
Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  &te. 
Things  never  meant  to  sympathise 
Astonish  unbelieving  eyes. 
The  firm  earth  trembled  at  the  Tiew; 
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Th*  indignant  ran  hii  light  withdrew ; 
No  natural  cause  edipsM  his  face. 
He  would  not  witness  man's  disgrace. 
Asunder  torn,  the  rocks  proclum 
Their  sympathies  with  loud  acclaim. 
The  yawning  sepulchres  unclose ; 
To  li^  their  sleepbg  tenants  rose ; 
The  Temple*s  vail  is  seen  to  rend. 
And  with  it  all  distinctions  end ! 
AH  Tarious  nature  takes  a  part,     v 
AD,  save  the  obdurate  human  heart 
The  soldier,  and  th*  expiring  thief 
Akme,  proclaim  their  firm  tolief. 
Lord,  *  It  is  FiiasHED  :*  here  we  meet 
Promise  and  prophecy  complete. 

Then  come  the  Apostles*  woDd*rous  facts, 
Their  travels,  miracles,  and  Acts. 
^The  Holy  Spirit  from  above. 
Given  as  the  Messenger  of  Love. 

The  various  languages  once  sent. 
To  Babel  as  its  punishment, 
Here  take  a  different  nature  quite, 
Not  meant  to  scatter  but  unite ; 
That  every  nation  here  below. 
In  its  own  ton^e  G^*s  word  might  know. 

Ye,  vpho  to  idols  k>nff  confin*d, 
Are  blind  in  heart,  and  dark  in  mind ; 
Half  quenchM  the  intellectual  ray. 
While  man  withheld  the  moral  day  ; 
To  the  strong  hold,  ye  prisoners,  turn, 
Prisoners  of  hope !  no  longer  mourn. 
See  Christ  extended  empire  gains. 
See  mountains  sinking  into  plains ! 
The  Builders  on  the  OoRifxa-sTONK, 
Cease  not  like  Babers--they  work  on, 
TiU  Saba  and  Arabia  bring 
Due  tribute  to  th*  Eternal  King ; 
The  living  Woao  shall  life  impart 
Unseal  the  eye,  and  chancy  the  heart ; 
Till  Jew  and  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
Greek  and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free ; 
Not  by  mmt*B  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word. 
But  by  the  %iHt  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  martyr*d  Stephen,  as  he  dies. 
Pray  for  his  murd*rous  enemies ! 
Tlien  bring  from  Greek  or  Roman  story 
So  pure  an  instance  of  true  glory ! 
And  it  the  fbrious  biffot  Saul 
Become,  indeed,  the  humble  Paul  ? 
Strange  pow*r  of  all-transforming  grace, 
The  lamb  assumes  the  lion's  place ! 
So  blind,  when  persecution's  rod 
He  held  he  thought  'twas  serving  God : 
But  now  so  meek,  himself  he  paints  . 
*Lees  than  the  least  of  all  the^  saints !' 
Stephen  !  thy  prayer  in  death  preferr'd 
To  save  thy  enemies,  b  heard ; 
And  Paul  perhaps  the  earliest  fruit 
Of  the  first  martyr's  dying  suit 

Forgive  the  Muse  if  she  recall 
So  ofl  to  mind  the  sainted  Paul ; 
We  nass  the  awful  truths  he  tells, 
His  labours,  woes,  and  miracles ; 
We  pass  the  pow'rs  his  cause  who  heard ; 
How  Felix  trembled,  Festus  fear'd  ; 
Pass,  how  the  Jewish  king  leceiv'd 
The  truth,  half  doubted,  half  believ'd ; 
We  pass  the  different  works  of  grace 
In  Lydia,  and  the  jailor's  case; 


We  pass  the  perSiJ|yil  endured 
From  stripes ;  in  priion  how  immur'd ; 
In  nakedness  and  hunger  groan'd ; 
Betray'd,  thrice  beaten,  shipwreck'd,  sljnM 
In  efery  varying  state  we  see 
Onlv.a  chtnge  m  misery. 

How  oft  has  admiration  hung 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  sung 
The  warrior  fam'd  in  Punic  story. 
Who  swell'd  the  tide  of  Roman  glory . 
With  magnanimity  heroic. 
He  dignifies  the  noble  Stoic, 
See  the  illustrious  captive  stand, 
Resolv'd  ^nshaken,  on  the  strand. 
Imploring  friends  around  him  weep ; 
All  mourn  the  hero  all  would  keep. 
E'en  the  stern  senators  in  vain 
The  patriot  would  at  last  detain. 
No  blessings  of  domestic  life, 
No  darling  child,  nor  tender  wife 
He  heeds ;  repels  his  wife's  embrace, 
Th'  endearments  of  his  infant  race. 
No  sififh  he  heaves,  he  drops  no  tear, 
Naught  but  his  oath  and  country  dear. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await, 
Knows  all  the  horrors  of  his  fate ; 
Bv  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd, 
He  coolly  quitted  all  he  lov'd. 
Compoe'd,  as  if  hard  law-suits  past. 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last ; 
Such  calm  as  crowns  Venafrian  fields. 
Such  charms  as  cool  Tarentum  vields. 

The  great  Apostle  now  beholcf, 
A  hero  cast  in  Christian  mould ; 
Though  learn'd,  he  will  not  take  his  rule 
From  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  school. 
Religion  stops  not  nature's  course. 
But  turns  to  other  streams  its  force. 
Forewarn'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  went 
*Twas  prison,  death,  or  banishment 
*Twas  not  a  vague,  uncertain  fear ; 
God's  Spirit  show'd  him  what  was  near, 
Show'd  him  the  woes  which  must  befall, 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  alL 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand. 
Like  the  brave  Roman  on  the  strand : 
A  lovelier  scene*  adorns  no  page 
Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engageb 
Weeping,  his  Christian  fViends  surround, 
Their  tender  an^ish  knows  no  bound ; 
Their  tears  to  him  their  grief  impart, 
*  Mean  you  to  weep  and  break  my  heart  V 

Hear  him  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  fbrgivingr  Lord  : 
Pour  out  the  tender  love  ne  feels. 
Then  to  their  justice  he  appeals. 
Still  to  your  highest  interests  true. 
Witness,  I  sought  not  yours,  but  you. 
This  heart  for  you  my  daily  care. 
Is  lifled  up  in  ceaseless  prayer ; 
These  hands  have  ofl  procur'd  my  bread. 
And  Ubour'd  that  the  poor  be  fed. 
O  treasure  close  in  every  breast. 
Your  Saviour's  posthumous  bequest. 
If  'tis  a  blessing  to  receive, 
Far  more  a  blessing  'tis  to  give, 
Then  warns  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
Purchas'd  by  his  redeeming  blood. 

•Aots,  Cliap.  XX. 
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Thrice  bless'd  the  Putor  who,  like  Paul, 
The  put  with  comfort  can  recall ; 
His  life  and  doctrine  both  review 
To  auditors  who  feel  both  true ; 
Fe^TH  not  his  conduct  to  declare 
Holy,  unblameable,  sincere.  * 

His  preaching  catholic ;  he  speaks 
Tmpartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 
No  w«rd8  of  doubtful  dispuUtion 
Allure  from  hil  grand  end — salvation ; 
Faith  and  rtpntaiioe  form  his  theme, 
Compendi«0  of  the  Christian  scheme ! 
No  searching  troth  he  e*er  concealed, 
But  God*s  whole  counsel  still  reveaPd. 

He  speaks: — *The  woes  which  muA  be&ll 
My  trusting  soul  shall  ne'er  appaL 
If  I  for  God  my  span  employ ; 
If  He  my  course  may  crown  with  joy ; 
If  I  may  spend  my  painful  race, 
To  testify  redeeming  grace  5 
No  dread  of  death  my  soul  shall  move, 
Secure  in  him  I  serve  and  love.* 

His  friends,  lamenting,  crowd  the  Aore, 
They  part,  they  see  his  face  no  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer. 
He  consecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 

PART  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  EPISTLES. 

Next  oomelhe  Romans,  here  we  trace 
The  flagrant  manners  of  their  race. 
Tho*  Nero  then  Rome's  sceptre  sway*d. 
Yet  conscientious  Paul  obey'd  ; 
Fearless  he  taught  that  all  should  bring 
Allegiance  to  their  rightful  king. 
In  this  epistle  we  may  find 
The  depths  and  heights  of  his  great  mind : 
Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 
The  cause  of  faitli  to  vindicate. 

Paul,  when  the  rich  Corinthians  came. 
Found  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame : 
Lwnirious,  negligent,  and  proud ; 
No  error  was  by  him  allow'd. 
As  Christian  truth  should  still  be  told. 
The  righteous  Paul  is  meekly  bold ; 
And  yet  such  tenderness  appears. 
His  very  frowns  are  mixM  with  tears ! 

One  glorious  truth  he  here  defends. 
That  truth  on  which  aU  truth  depends  : 
Labours  one  doctrine  to  maintain, 
Which  if  not  true,  he  preach'd  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  faith,  which  might  not  trust 
The  resurrection  of  the  just.       ^   . 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  time. 
He  soars  with  energy  sublime ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
High  argument,  Iwld  illustration ! 
Created  nature  see  he  brings. 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  sings : 
All  grain,  aU  flesh,  their  tribute  lend ; 
The  diflfring  stars  the  truth  defend  : 
If  these  proclaim  God*8  glory  true. 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view, 
His  glory  sun  and  moon  declare, 
When  on  this  doctrine  brought  to  liear. 

In  vain  shall  death  his  prey  devour, 
Tvras  sown  in  weakness,  rais*d  in  power  \ 
Nor  slow  the  process :  Heaven  is  nigh : 
Qoick,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


Methinks  I  see  the  mould'ring  ehj 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day ! 
Dread  sound  !  *t»  the  last  trampet's  voice ! 
Reviv*d,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Hark !  heard  I  not  that  rapturous  cry, 
Death's  swallowM  up  in  victory  7 
Jesus — ^the  ransom'd  join  to  sing, 
Jesus,  oh.  Death !  extracts  thy  sting. 

Can  Paul,  absorbed  in  scenes  so  bright. 
Again  on  earth  vouchsafe  to  light  T 
To  drop  from  his  exhaustless  store. 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more  ? 
One  added  precept  deign  to  press  1 
He  can — awake  to  righteousness : 
In  God*s  great  work  still  more  abound. 
Nor  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 

The  bold  Galatians  Paul  reproven. 
And  much  he  blames,  tho'  much  he  lovee ; 
Condenms  the  teachers  whom  he  saw 
Exchange  the  Grospel  for  the  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion. 
He  vindicates  his  heavenly  mission. 

Th*  Ephesians  stand  in  glory  bright. 
On  whom  Paul  shed  the  Gospel-light, 
Where  great  Diana  was  ador'd. 
They  followed  on  to  know  the  Lord :      • 
This  matchless  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfoct  model  of  its  kind. 

Where  Anthony  with  Brutus  fought. 
There  Christian  raul  a  refuge  sought 
Yet  e'en  Philippians  could  be  found 
The  Saviour  in  his  saint  to  wound : 
A  prison  the  reward  they  gave 
The  man  who  came  their  souls  to  savf 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent, 
Or  in  reproach  his  anger  vent  7 
No; — if  the  saint  exceeds  in  love. 
Invokes  more  favours  from  above : 
If  e'er  his  full  o'erflowing  heart 
Sought  warmer  blessings  to  impart ; 
If  more  for  any  friends  he  pray'd, 
For  showers  of  mercies  on  their  head , 
It  was  for  this  distinguish'd  place. 
The  scene  of  his  most  foul  disg^race ! 
How  does  his  forvent  spirit  burn 
Their  recent  kindness  to  return ! 
What  terms,  what  arguments  employ^ 
To  fill  their  hearU  with  holy  joy  ! 
What  consolation  from  above ; 
What  comfort  from  eternal  love  ; 
From  God's  blest  Spirit  drawing  nigh ; 
Communion  sweet,  communion  high  ! 
Such  strong  persuasions  must  controul. 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul ! 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law. 
Which  some  would  think  deter  not  draw* 
•  Take  as  a  gift  reserv'd  for  you. 
Power  to  believe  and  suffer  too !' 

The  good  Colossians  now  stand  foitk^ 
Excell'd  by  none  in  grace  and  worth. 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  give, 
To  try  with  Christ  if  Christians  live. 
Oh,  let  your  aspirations  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Your  fruitless  cares  no  more  bestow 
On  perishable  things  below. 
From  sordid  joys  indignant  fly ; 
Know,  avarice  is  idolatry. 
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False  worship  *fl  not  oonfmM  alone 
To  images  of  wood  and  stone ; 
Whate'er  yoa  grasp  with  eagemMd, 
Hoooars  or  pleasures,  fame  or  gold ; 
These  are  jonr  idols,  these  yon*!]  find, 
Possess  your  soul,  engross  your  mind. 
HeaTen  will  with  idoto  hate  no  part : 
TkU robe  jroor  God  which  steabyonr  heart 

The  TuESBAvoumm  next  appear, 
The  bounlifU  and  the  sincero. 
Here  precept  pure  and  doctrine  sound. 
In  sweet  accordanoe  may  be  found. 
Mark  the  triumphant  Christian's  yoice, 
'Rejoice,  again  I  say,  rejoice  !• 
As  he  would  echo  back  to  heaven. 
The  holy  transport  grace  had  given. 

Young  TmoTHT  is  on  record. 
Who  sought  betimes  to  know  the  Lord. 
Here  true  maternal  lore  we  find. 
Which  formM  the  heart,  and  taught  the  mind. 
Here  may  the  British  mother  learn. 
Her  child*8  best  interests  to  disoem ; 
Her  faithfbhiess  to  God  best  prove, 
And  best  evince  her  Christian  love. 

Paui,  while  his  pnpiTs  good  he  seeks. 
Thro*  him  to  unborn  pastors  speaks : 

*  Reprove,  exhort,  he  earnest  still 
Your  hieh  commission  to  fcdfil ; 
W^atch.  labour,  pray ;  in  these  oonftist 
The  works  of  an  Evangelist*  • 
As  Bishop,  he  commands  again, 

*  Commit  the  trust  to  faithful  men ;' 
Bids  him  observe,  that  those  who  pteaoh 
Need  to  remind  as  well  as  teaeh 

To  raise  his  soul  to  solemn  thought, 

God*s  judgment  is  before  him  brought ;  t 

When  seated  in  tremendous  state. 

The  blest  and  only  PotenUte, 

The  members  of  the  Uving  head 

Shall  meet  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

Then  Christ  his  faithful  sons  shall  own, 

Who  bore  his  Croes,  ihaU  wear  his  Crown. 

Next  Tmjs,  youthfiil  yet  discreet. 
First  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
Here  prudent  Paul,  divines  to  show 
They  ought  their  people's  faults  to  know, 
Qootes  their  own  poet,  to  declare 
The  Cretans  sensual,  insincere. 
Such  knowledge  teaches  to  reprove 
.  The  erring,  and  the  just  to  love. 

Now  in  :he  gentle  tone  of  friend 
See  him  to  private  lifb  descend ; 
The  sober  duties  to  impart. 
Which  grace  the  life,  and  mend  the  heart 
Shows  on  what  consecrated  ground 
Domestic  M^jpiness  is  fi>und ; 
Warns  the  fkir  convert  not  to  roam : 
TJe  truestjoyii  are  found  at  home ; 
*Tis  there  «m  chaste  obedient  mind 
Win  life's  best  charm  confer,  and  find. 

FoUows  PuzLKHoif,  who  forgave, 
Yea,  hoQOBf'd,  his  converted  slave. 

Paul  to  the  Hnaxws  writes :— O,  then^ 
What  inspitaiion  guides  his  pen ! 
Let  wits  revile,  let  Atheists  rail. 
Such  evidence  shall  never  fail 

VouL 


As  the  first  pages  here  supply 
Of  Christ's  unclouded  Deity. 

As  he  proceeds,  to  faith  *tM  given 
To  sw  on  loflier  wing  to  heaven. 
5««:«ff»  ^  doctrine  prov*d  by  fiujts, 
Behef  exhibited  in  Acts. 
See  conquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 
Church-militant  in  order  stand ! 
The  Red-Sea  passengers  we  view, 
Jephtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  too. 
Had  we  all  time,  the  time  mmSfijMt 
Of  heroes  to  record  the  tale,      '   V* 
Whose  deeds  their  attesUtion  britf 
That  fiiitb  is  no  ideal  thing. 
Say,  could  ideal  faith  aspire 
To  quench  the  violence  of  fire? 
To  stop  thp  famish'd  lion*s  rage ! 
With  dread  temptations  to  engage; 
All  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  (£tfe, 
With  po  »apport,  sate  God  and  prayer? 

*  Tis  pside,*  the  sneering  Sceptic  cries, 
IS^^  P'*^®»  ^®  martyr's  strength  supplies  I 
Hii  forUtudi  by  praise  is  fed. 
Praise  is  Religion's  daily  bread. 
The  public  show,  the  attendapt  crowd. 
The  admiration  fond  and  loud ; 
The  gaze,  the  noise  his  soul  sustains. 
Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains ; 
Withdraw  the  charm  specUtors  brmg. 
And  torture  is  no  joyous  thing.* 

Thf  triumphs,  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
ThaC&ilhisareaUty. 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean, 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room, 
TJe  day  scarce  piercing  thro'  the  gloom : 
The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed 
Unknown,  unletter'd,  harcUy  fed ; 
No  flatt'ring  witnesses  attend, 
To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end. 
Save  in  the  book  of  lifb,  his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fiune. 
No  human  consolation  near,  ^ 

No  voice  to  soothe,  no  firiend  to  cheer. 
Of  every  earthly  stay  bereft, 
And  nothing  but  his  SAVioua  left 
Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust. 
The  Word  of  Life  is  stiU  his  trust 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 
Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies, 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

The  great  Apostle  ceasos ;— then 
To  holy  jAMts  resigns  the  pen ; 
James,  full  of  fiuth  and  love,  no  doubt, 
The  practical  and  the  devout 

Ye  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Curs'd  are  all  riches  misapplied ! 
Abhorr'd  the  wealth  which  useless  lies 
When  merit  claims,  or  hunger  cries ! 
The  wise  alike  witli  scorn  behold 
The  hoarded  as  the  squander'd  gold. 

In  man  oppasing  passions  me^ 
The  liberal  feelmgs  to  defeat: 
PLKAsuaE  and  Avaeioe  both  agree 
To  stop  the  tide  of  charitv : 
Tho*  each  detests  the  other's  deeds 
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The  nme  effect  from  both  proceeds : 

CorsM  is  the  gold,  or  savM,  or  spent, 

Which  God  for  mercy*s  portion  meant: 

Chemists  in  transmutation  bold 

Attempt  to  make  base  metals  gold.   ,,.      «' 

Let  Christians  then  transmate  their  fielf  • 

To  something  nobler  than  itMlf ; 

On  heaven  their  rescaed  ivealth  bestow, 

And  send  it  home  before  they  go : 

Hk  will  the  blest  deposit  own : 

Who  seals  the  pardon,  gives  the  crown. 

Prnca  the  bold,  who  perils  hail*d 
Who  promis*d  much,  and  much  he  ^M ; 
Peter,  the  generous  rash,  and  warm. 
Who  Iov*d  his  Lord,  but  shrunk  from  barm ; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave. 
Denying  him  he  wish*d  to  save ; 
O  Peter,  what  reproachful  word. 
What  dagger  keen,  what  two-edg*d  sword. 
Could  pierce  thy  bosom  like  the  last, 
Last  look  thy  mviour  on  thee  cast  7 
That  speechless  eloquence  divine, 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
Peter,  how  bitter  were  th^  tears ! 
Remorse  absorbed  thy  |^ty  fears. 

Still,  Peter,  did  thy  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror  of  death,  his  grace  afford  ; 
Not  to  the  men  of  fiuth  approv*d. 
Not  to  the  saint  whom  Jesus  loved. 
It  was  to  heal  thy  broken  heart. 
Comfort  to  anguish  to  impart : 
Yes — *twas  to  Peter  that  by  name 
Alone  the  glorious  tidings  came. 

Now  mark  the  wonU'rous  power  of  grace ! 
His  character  has  chang*d  its  face ; 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes  : 
Who  now  on  his  own  strength  presumes  7 
Where  now  his  fears  1  we  only  see 
True  Christian  magnanimity. 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  7  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  cross  to  raise. 
And  his  ador*d  Redeemer  phiise  7 
Applause  ho  scornM  however  true. 
But  gave  th^  glory  where  *twas  due, 
With  what  majestic  grace  he  rose. 
Fearless  of  all  surrounding  fees ; 
Brought  the  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy : 
From  miracles  which  well  accord, 
HeprovM  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord. 

When  requisite  in  some  hard  case 
To  check  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
•Twas  Peter's  office :  seb  him  dare 
Seize  the  prevaricating  pair.* 
One  question  stops  the  fraudful  breath, 
And  blasts  them  both  with  instant  death. 

Ask  you  the  truth  he  lov*d  to  teach, 
The  theme  selected  first  to  preach  7 
Repentance !— What  he  felt  he  taught : 
A  mighty  change  his  preaching  wrought 
The  fruits  were  equal  to  the  zeal. 
They  best  can  teach  who  deepest  feel. 
Crown*d  were  'his  labours :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  Crucified. 

With  love  his  pure  Efistlss  fraught, 
John  teaches  what  his  gospel  taught; 

•  Ananias  and  Bapphira. 


He  needs  no  argument  toproye. 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  Giod  is  love. 

JuDK,  what  his  letter  wants  in  length. 
Redeems  by  energy  and  strength. 
Confirms  the  truth  from  revelation 
Of  Enoch's  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awful  terms  declare. 
The  misVies  which  the  ungodly  share ! 
Clouds  without  wator,  dark  yet  dry. 
Spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity ; 
Trees  withering,  destitute  of  fruit. 
Exterminated  branch  and  root 

Now  in  its  pomp  and  dread  array, 
He  summons  to  the  judgment-day. 
O,  what  conflicting  trains  of  thought, 
Has  this  amazing  image  brought ! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  has  kindled. 
Of  terror  and.of  transport  mingled  ! 
Spirits  who  lost  their  first  estate 
Retaining  their  immortal  hate. 
The  bold  impenitent  shall  hear 
His  doom ;  his  sentence  black  despair. 
The  hypocrite  detected  lie, 
Naked,  laid  bare  to  every  eye. 
To  crown  the  horrors  which  await. 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fate. 
Their  fears  their  punishment  feretell. 
And  conscience  does  the  work  of  HeU. 
They  as  the  achme  of  their  pain. 
Acquit  their  Judge  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  from  rocks  or  caves, 
No  refuge  from  the  fierv  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildly  if  they  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  fall. 

Then  see  the  Man  of  Sorrows  found, 
The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crown'd. 
Jesus  appears,  as  Enoch  paints. 
Surrounded  by  ten  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  bring 
Of  glory  to  the  eternal  king ! 
Angels,  archangels,  each  degree 
Of  heaven's  celestial  hierarchy ! 
The  noble  martyr's  valiant  band 
Before  their  conq'ring  Captain  stand  ! 
The  goodly  prophets  nere  behold 
FulfiU'd  the  scenes  they  once  foretold  • 
Their  Lord  encircling,  here  we  see 
The  Apostles'  glorious  company  : 
Heaven  kindly  vails  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  light 

THE  REVELATION. 

Ths  saint  of  Patmos  last  we  meet, 
And  revelatidn  stands  complete. 

In  this  bright  vision,  tho*  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  things ; 
He  tempers  heaven'd  effulgent  light. 
Too  powerful  else  fer  moital  sight 
Partly  b^  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  which  hereafter  shall  be  known ; 
Suffering,  and  sin,  and  death,  are  o*er, 
For  former  things  are  seen  no  more ; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  heav'd  no  sigh. 
And  tears  are  wip'd  fVom  every  eye. 

Yet  not  by  negative  alone. 
Consummate  glory  shsU  be  known;* 
Not  only  shall  be  found  no  night. 
The  Laiu  himself  shall  be  the  light 
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Sao,  paoon,  and  itan,  ihall  &de  away, 
Lott  in  one  clondleM,  eodleas  day ; 
Hedemption  finish'd,  sin  fbr|riTen, 


*Tia  Grod*8  own  presence  makes  it  heaven. 

Of  future  bliss,  if  such  the  sum, 
Then  come,  Lord  Jesus  !  quickly  oome ! 


SACRED  DRAMAS: 

CHIEFLY  INTENDED  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

THE  SUBJSCTB  TAEDff  FaOM  THE  BIBLE. 

An  the  books  of  the  BiUe  are  either  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poetry,  or  the  best 
materials  in  the  world  tor  it — Cowley, 


TO  BEE  GEACE 

THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT, 

THESE  SACEED  DRAMAS  AEE,  WITH  THE  MOST  rERFBOT  EESFBCT,  INSCEIBBD  .* 

As,  amongr  the  many  amiable  and  distin^oished  qualities  which  adorn  her  mind,  and  add  histre 
lo  her  rank,  her  excellence  in  the  maternal  character  g^ives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  her  proteption 
of  this  little  work  ;  written  with  an  humble  wish  to  promote  the  lore  of  piety  and  virtue  in  yoong 
nersons, 

By  her  j^race^s  most  obedient,  most  oblis^ed,  and  most  l^amble  semmt, 

HANNAH  MORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  AM  as  ready  as  the  most  rigid  critic  to  confess,  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inartifi. 
cial  than  the  plans  of  the  following  dramas.  In  the  construction  of  them  I  have  seldom  ventured 
to  introduce  any  person*  of  my  own  creation :  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  at  liberty  to  invent 
circumstances.  I  reflected,  with  awe,  that  the  place  whereon  I  etood  toae  holy  ground.  All  the 
latitude  I  permitted  myself  was,  to  make  such  persons  as  I  selected  act  under  such  circumstances 
as  I  found,  and  express  such  sentiments  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  appeared  not  unnatural  to 
their  characters  and  situations.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  so  long  as  to  retard  the  action ;  for  I 
rather  aspired  afler  moral  instruction  than  the  purity  of  dramatic  composition.  I  am  aware  that 
it  may  be  brought  as  an  objection,  that  I  have  now  and  then  made  my  Jewish  characters  speak 
too  much  like  Christians,  as  it  may  be  questioned  whether  I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to 
them  a  degree  of  light  and  knowledge  greater  than  they  probably  had  the  means  of  possessing ; 
but  I  was  more  anxious  in  consulting  the  advantage  of  my  youthful  readers  by  leading  them  on 
to  higher  religions  views,  than  in  securing  to  myself  the  reputation  of  critical  exactness. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eventfbl  life 
of  David,  for  the  foundation  of  the  drama  which  bears  his  name.  Yet  even  in  this  his  first  ex- 
ploit, the  sacred  historian  represents  him  as  exhibiting  no  mean  lesson  of  modesty,  humility, 
courage,  and  piety.  Many  will  think  that  the  introduction  vf  Saul's  daughter  would  have  added 
to  the  effect  of  the  piece :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intri^e  more 
complicated  and  amusing  had  this  drama  been  intended  for  tlie  stage.  There,  all  that  is  tender, 
and  all  tbat'is  terrible  in  the  passions,  find  a  proper  place.  But  I  write  fbr  the  young,  in  whom 
it  will  be  always  time  enough  to  have  the  passions  awakened ;  I  write  fbr  a  class  of  readers,  to 
whom  it  u  not  easy  to  accommodate  one*s  subject,!  so  as  to  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting. 

The  amiable  poet,t  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  motto,  afler  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
sacred  a^nr  the  profkne  histories,  son^e  instances  of  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  introduction,^ 
concludes  with  the  following  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  myself  with  far  more  propriety  than 
ft  was  used  by  the  author : — *  I  am  fkr  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this 
weighty  undertaking ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect 
attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons, 
who  may  be  better  aUe  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully.' 

*  Never  iadeed,  except  in  Daniel,  and  that  of  neeenity ;  as  the  Bible  fUmiahes  no  more  than  two  persona,  Da- 
niel and  Dariaa,  and  tbeae  were  not  eaflicient  to  carry  on  the  bonneaa  of  the  piece.  \ 

t  It  woold  not  be  easy,  nor  perhaps  proper,  to  introduce  sacred  tragedies  on  the  English  stage.  The  pioos 
would  think  it  profkne,  while  the  profkne  would  think  it  dull.  Yet  the  excellent  Racine,  in  a  profligate  country 
and  a  voluptnoua  court,  ventured  to  adapt  the  story  of  Atkalia  to  the  French  theatre ;  and  it  remains  to  us  a 
flonoos  monument  of  its  author's  ooorageous  piety,  while  it  exhibits  the  perflKtion  of  the  dramatic  art 

tCowlsy. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


O.fon  the  sacred  energy  which  stnick 
The  harp  of  Jeam*!  aon !  or  for  a  spark 
Of  that  celestial  flame  which  toachM  the  lips 
Of  blessM  Isaiah:*  when  the  Seraphim 
With  living  fire  descended,  and  his  soul 
From  sia^s  pollution  purgM !  or  one  faint  ray. 
If  haman  things  to  heavenly  I  may  join, 
Of  that  pure  spirit  which  inflamM  the  breast 
Of  Milton,  Grod*s  own  poet !  when  retir*d 
In  &u  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt, 
The  nightly  vUitani  deignM  bless  his  conch 
With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flow*d 
From  Acidale  or  Aganippe's  fount ! 
Then,  when  the  sacred  fire  within  him  burnt. 
Ha  spake  as  man  or  angels  might  have  spoke, 
When  man  was  pure,  and  angels  were  his 


It  wUI  not  be. — ^Nor  prophet's  burning  zeal, 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the  strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  me  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltonic  hand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstacy.    From  me,  alas ! 
The  secret  source  of  harmony  is  hid ; 
The  magic  powers  which  catch  the  ravish*d  soul 
In  melody's  sweet  maze,  and  the  clear  streams 
Which  to  pure  fimey's  yet  untasted  springs 
Enchanted  lead.    Of  these  I  Uttle  know ! 
Yet,  all  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke. 
Spirit  of  truth  !  to  bless  these  worthless  la^s : 
I    Nor  impious  is  the  hope ;  for  thou  hast  said. 
That  none  who  ask  in  faith  should  ask  in  vain. 

You  I  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine ! 
I  not  invoke  you  though  you  well  were  sought 
In  Greece  and  Latium,  sought  by  deathless 

bards. 
Whose  syren  song  enchants ;  and  shall  enchant 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho*  false 

their  faith, 
And  less  than  human  were  the  gods  they  sung. 
Though  false  their  faith  they  Uught  the  best 

they  knew ; 
And  (blush,  O  Christians!)  livM  above  their 

faith. 
They  would  have  bless'd  the  beam  and  hail*d 

the  day 
Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their 

souls. 
O !  had  their  minds  receiv'd  the  clearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  leam*d  to  scorn 
1  Their  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human  gods, 
Their  wild  mythology's  fantastic  maze. 

Pure  Plato !  how  had  thy  chaste  spirit  hail'd 
A  faith  so  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense ! 
What  hadst  thou  felt  to  see  the  fair  romance 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 
Of  thy  pure  fancy,  more  than  rsaliz'd ! 
Sublime  enthusiast !  thou  hadst  blest  a  scheme 
Fair,  good,  and  perfect    How  had  thy  wrapt 

soul 
Caught  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame  1 
For  e'en  thy  fair  idea  ne'er  conceivM 
Such  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  love. 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brutus  !  philosophic  mind ! 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of  the  Stoic  school ! 
How  had  thy  kindling  spirit  joy'd  to  find 
That  thy  bv'd  virtue  was  no  empty  name : 
« Isaiah,  chap.  vi. 


Nor  hadst  thou  met  the  visioD  at  PhUippi ; 
Nor  hadst  thou  sheath'd  thy  bloody  dagger^ 

point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Cesar  or  thy  own. 

The  pagan  page  how  far  more  wise  than  oursj 
They  with  the  goids  they  worshipp'd  grac'd  their 

song: 
Our  souff  we  grace  with  gods  we  disbelieve  : 
Retain  the  manners  but  reject  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poetic  flame. 
And  shall  no  alUr  blaze,  O  Truth,  to  thee  7 
Shall  falsehood  only  please  and  fable  charm  1 
And  shall  eternal  truth  neglected  lie  7 
Because  immoHal,  slighted,  or  profan'd  7 
Truth  has  our  rev'rence  only,  not  our  love ; 
Our  praise,  but  not  our  hearts :  a  deity, 
Confess'd,  but  shunn'd;  acknowledge   not 

ador'd ; 
Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beapis : 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightly  shines. 

Why  shun  to  make  our  duty  our  delight  7 
Let  pZefurtifs  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  high  incentives  drawn  from  God's  command; 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  ail  the  page  pro 

fane, 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  source 
Of  innocent  delight,  than  the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presents  7  for  ardent  youth. 
The  sprightly  narrative !  for  years  mature. 
The  moral  document,  in  sober  robe 
Of  grave  philosophy  array 'd :  which  all 
Had  heard  with  admiration,  had  embrac'd 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academe, 
Or  the  learn'd  Porch  produc'd  it : — Tonuss  had 

then 
Been  multiplied  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veil 
Of  graceful  allegory,  to  untold 
Some  hidden  source  of  beauty  now  not  felt ! 

Do  not  the  pow'rs  of  soul-enchanting  song^ 
Strong  imagery,  bold  figure,  every  charm 
Of  eastern  flight  sublime,  apt  metaphor. 
And  all  the  graces  in  thy  lovely  train, 
Divine  simplicity !  assemble  all 
In  Sion's  songs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  7 

Why  should  the  classic  eye  delight  to  trace 
The  tale  corrupted  from  its  prime  pure  source; 
How  Pyrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  king 
Restor'd  tho  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind  : 
Yet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch  sav'd 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  delug'd  world  7 
Wh^  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides'  labours,  yet  neglect  to  note 
Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
Herculean  7  Pain  and  peril  marking  both, 
A  lifit  eventful  and  disasterous  death. 
Can  all  the  tales  which  Grecian  story  yields ; 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records. 
Of  wond'rous  friendship  and  surpassing  love 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  brave  compeer  * 
Orestes  and  the  partner  of  his  toib ; 
Achates  and  his  friend  :  Euryalus 
And  blooming  Nisus,  pleasant  in  their  lives. 
And  undivided  by  the  stroke  of  death ; 
Can  each,  can  all,  a  lovelier  picture  yieli 
Of  virtuous  friendship :  can  they  all  preseoi 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  tho  love 
Of  Jonathan  and  David  ? — Speak,  ye  yoimg  ! 
Who,  undebauched  as  yet  by  fashion'tlore. 
And  unsophistioate,  unbiass'd  judge : 
Say,  is  your  quick  attention  more  arous'd 
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Bf  the  red  phgtiM  which  waited   iiiiitlen 

Tbebee, 
Than  heavVs  avenffiiUF  hand  on  Pharaoh*s 

Or  do  the  ▼amnt  Trojans,  driven  by  ftte 
On  advene  8h<»es  sncceauTe,  jield  a  theme 
More  grateful  to  the  eager  appetite 
Of  joiin|r  impatienoe,  than  the  wand*ring  tribes 
The  Hebrew  leader  through  the  desert  led  7 
The  beaoteoos  maid,*  (though  tender  is  the  tale;) 
Whose  guiltless  Uood  on  Aulis*  altar  stream'd, 
Smites  not  the  boiom  with  a  softer  pang 
Than  her  in  ftte  how  sadl^  similar. 
The  Giieaditish  virgin — victims  both 
Of  vows  nnsanctify'd. 


Such  are  the  lorely  themes  which  court  the  bard. 
Scarce  yet  essay'd  in  verse— for  verse  how  meet ! 


While  heav'n-descended  song,  forgetting  oft 
Her  sacred  dignity  and  high  descent, 
Debases  her  fair  origin  ;  oft  ipreads 
Corruption's  deadly  bane,  pdlutes  the  heart 
Of  innocence,  and  with  unhallow'd  hand 
Presents  the  poisonM  chalice,  to  the  brim 
FiJi*d  with  delicious  ruin,  minist'ring 
The  unwholesome  rapture  to  the  foverM  taste, 
While  its  foil  venom,  with  malignant  pew'r, 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  Virtue,  withViog  aH 
Her  vital  energy.    Oh !  for  some  balm 
Of  sov*reign  power,  to  raise  the  drooping  Muse 
To  all  the  health  of  virtue !  to  infose 
*  Iphigenia. 


A  gen*rons  warmth,  to  rouse  an  holy  nal 
Aiki  ffive  her  high  conceptions  of  herself 
Her  dignity,  her  worth,  her  aim,  her  end ! 

For  me,  eternal  Spirit,  let  thy  word 
My  path  illume !  O  thou  compassionate  God  \ 
Thou  know*st  our  frame,  thou  know*st  we  are 

but  dust ; 
From  dust  a  Seraph*s  leal  thou  wilt  not  seek. 
Nor  wilt  thou  ask  an  angers  purity. 
But  hear,  and  hearing  par^m ;  as  I  strive,^ 
Though  with  a  feeble  voice  and  flagging  wing 
A  glowing  heart,  but  pow'riess  hand,  to  ^aint 
The  faith  of  fovour*d  man  to  heav*n ;  to  saig 
The  ways  inscrutable  of  heav*n  to  man ; 
May  I,  by  thy  celestial  guidance  led. 
Fix  deep  in  my  own  heart  the  truths  I  teach ! 
In  my  own  lifo  transcribe  whate*er  of  good 
To  others  I  propose !  and  by  thy  rule 
Corvect  th*  irregular,*  reform  the  wrong, 
Elxalt  the  low,  and  brighten  the  obscure ! 
Still  may  I  note,  how  aH  th*  a|freeinpr  parts 
Of  this  consummate  system  join  to  frame 
One  fair,  one  finish'd,  one  hsrmonious  whole  ! 
Trace  the  close  links  which  form  the  perfoe 

chain 
In  beautiful  connezion ;  mark  the  scale 
l^ose  nice  gradations,  with  progression  ^iie, 
For  ever  rising,  end  in  Deity ! 

*  What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine  t  Wbat  ii  low,  ralM  and  snpport  I 

PAaAMSSLoST. 


MOSES  IS  THE  BULRUSHES. 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

Let  me  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. — ParadUe  Lui, 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


HBBRSW  WOMBI. 

^ocHKBXo,  mother  of  Moses. 
MuuAM,  his  sister. 


The  Princkss,  king  Pharaoh's  danghtv. 
Meuta  ;  and  other  attendants. 


fibcns— On  f&e  hanJu  tfthe  Nils. 
This  subject  is  taken  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of  Elzodus. 


PART  I. 

JOCHDKD,  lOEUM. 

JseA.  Wbt  was  my  pray'r  accepted  7  why  did 
heaven 
In  anger  bear  roe,  when  I  ask'd  a  son  7 
Ye  dunes  of  Egypt !  ye  triumphant  mothers! 
YoQ  no  imperial  tyrant  marks  for  ruin ; 
You  are  not  doomM  to  see  the  babes  you  bore. 
The  babes  you  fondly  nurture,  bleed  before  yon ! 
You  iMto  the  transport  of  a  mother's  love. 
Without  a  mother's  anguish !  wretched  Israel ! 
Can  I  fivbear  to  mourn  the  different  lot 
Of  thy  sad  daoghters !— Why  did  God's  own 


Reeeue  his  chosen  race  by  Joseph's  care  7 
Joee|4i !  th' ekolad  iMtnuMnt  of  heavent 


Decreed  to  save  illustrious  Abraham's  sons, 
What  time  the  fomine  rag'd  in  Canaan's  land. 
Israel,  who  then  was  spar'd,  must  perish  now ! 

Thou  great  mysterioUB  Pow'r,  who  hast  ii- 
volv'd 
Thy  wise  decrees  in  darkness,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to  confound 
The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove,  the  faith 
Of  thy  presuming  creatures !  hear  me  now: 
O  vindicate  thy  honour,  clear  this  doubt. 
Teach  me  to  trace  this  maie  of  Providence : 
Why  save  the  fothers,  if  the  sons  must  perish  % 

Mr.  Ah  me,  my  mother  I  whence  these  floods 
of  grief? 

Joeh.  My  son !  my  sen !  I  cannot  speak  the 
|est; 
Ye  who  have  SOBS  can  only  know  my  I 
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Te  who  bate  lost  them,  or  who  ftar  to  loie. 
Can  only  know  my  p&ng^ !  none  elte  can  gaets 

them. 
A  mother*8  lorrows  cannot  be  ooncei?*d 
Bat  by  a  mother — would  I  were  not  one ! 

Mir,  With  earnest  pray*rt  thou  didat  requett 
this  son, 
And  heaven  has  granted  him. 

Joch,  O  sad  estate 

Of  human  wretchedness ;  so  weak  is  man. 
So  ig-norant  and  blind,  that  did  not  Grod 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask, 
We  should  be  ruin*d  at  our  own  request 

Too  well  thou  know*st,  my  child,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  Egypt's  cruel  king,  hard-hearted  Pharaoh ; 
That  every  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  bom, 
Muit  die!  Oh !  do  I  live  to  tell  it  thee  ! 
Must  die  a  bloody  death !  My  child,  my  son. 
My  youngest  bom  my  darling  must  be  slain ! 

Mir,  The  helpless  innocent !  and  must  he  die  7 

Joch,  No:  if  a  mother's  tears,  a  mother^s 
prayers, 
A  mother's  fond  precautions  can  prevail. 
He  shall  not  die.  I  have  a  thought  my  Miriam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspir'd, 
Will  bless  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul,      * 
To  save  his  precious  life. 

Miir.  Hop'st  thou  that  Pharaoh— 

Joch,  I  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much  in 
God; 
Much  in  the  Roox  of  Ages. 

ATtr.  Think,  O  think. 

What  perils  thou  already  hast  incurr'd. 
And  shun  the  greater  which  may  yet  remain, 
Tiiree  months,  three  dangerous  months  thou 

hast  preserved 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  conceal'd 

him! 
Should  Pharaoh  know ! 

Joch,  Oh !  let  the  tyrant  know. 

And  feel  what  he  inflicts !  Yes,  hear  me,  heaven! 
Send  thy  right  aiming  thunderbolts — but  hush, 
My  impious  murmurs !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Thou,  infinite  in  mercy  7  Thou  permitt'st 
The  seeminff  evil  for  some  latent  good. 
Yes,  I  will  laud  thy  grace,  and  bless  thy  good- 

cess 
For  what  I  have,  and  not  arraij^n  thy  wisdom 
For  what  I  fear  to  lose.  O,  I  will  bless  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd ;  that  my  first  bora 
Lives  safe  and  undisturbed !  that  he  was  giv'n 

me 
Before  this  impious  persecution  rag'd ! 

Mir,  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  tynnVs 
rage 
May  reach  hU  precious  life. 

Joch.  I  fear  for  him. 

For  thee,  for  all.   A  doating  parent  lives 
In  many  lives ;  through  many  a  nerve  she  fbels ; 
From  child  to  child  the  quick  affections  spread. 
Forever  wand'ring,  yet  forever  fix'd. 
Nor  does  division  weaken,  nor  the  force 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.  All  other  passions  change 
With  changing  circumstances ;  rise  or  fall. 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns ; 
Live  on  reciprocation,  and  expire 
Unfed  by  hope.    A  mother's  fondness  reigns 
Without  a  rival,  and  without  an  end. 


Mtr.  But  say  what  heav*n  inspires  to  save  thy 
son  7 

Joch,  Since  the  dear  fatal  mom  which  gvm 
him  birth, 
I  have  revolv'd  in  my  distrvmd  mind 
Each  means  to  save  his  lift:   and  many  a 

^  thought 
Which  fondness  prompted,  pradence  has  op- 

poe'd 
As  perilous  and  rash.  With  these  poor  hands 
I  've  fitim'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reeds ; 
With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secur'd  the  sides. 
In  this  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infant,  and  expose  hiir 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Mir,  *TiB  full  of  danger. 

Joch,  'TIS  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to  keep 
him. 

Mtr.  Yet,  oh !  reflect   Should  the  fierce  cro- 
codile, 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile, 
Seize  the  defenceless  infant ! 

Joch,  Oh  forbear ! 

Spare  my  fond  heart    Yet  not  the  crocodile,  * 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep. 
To  me  are  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  murderer  ! 

Mtr.  Should  he  escape,  which  yet  I  dare  not 
hope. 
Each  sea-born  monster,  yet  the  winds  and  waves 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Joch, ,  Know,  God  is  every  where , 

Not  to  one  narrow,  partial  spot  confin'd : 
No,  not  to  chosen  Israel :  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  infinitude  of  space : 
At  his  command  the  furious  tempests  rise — 
The  blasting  of  the  breath  of  his  displeasure. 
He  tells  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roar ; 
And,  at  his  bidding,  winds  and  seas  are  calm : 
In  him,  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  trust ; 
In  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  fail'd, 
I  place  my  confidence. 

Mir.  What  must  I  da  7 

Command  thy  daughter;  for  thy  words  have 

wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast 

Joch,  Go  then,  my  Miriam,  go,  and  take  the 
infant 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies : 
Let  me  not  see  him — spare  my  heart  that  pang 
Yet  sure,  one  little  look  may  be  indulg'd. 
And  I  may  feast  my  fondness  with  his  smiles. 
And  snatch  one  last,  last  kiss. — No  more  my 
heart ;  [him. 

That  rapture  would  be  fatal — I  should  keep 
I  could  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  clasp'd 
Did  ever  mother  kill  her  sleeping  boy  7 
I  dare  not  hazard  it — ^The  task  be  thine. 
Oh !  do  not  wake  my  child ;  remove  him  sofUy  ; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink. 

Mir.  Did  those  magicians,  whom  the  sons  ot 
Egypt 
Consult  and  think  all.potent,  join  their  skill 
And  vras  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believe ; 
Yet  all  their  secret  wizard  arts  combin'd. 
To  save  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes. 
Thus  fearfully  expos'd,  could  not  effect  it 
Their  spells,  their  incantations,  and  dire  charme 
Gould  not  preserve  it 

Joeh>  Know  this  ark  is  chvm'd 
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With  incantationi  Phanoh  ne*er  employ*d ; 
With  spells,  which  isipioiis  Egypt  neyer  knew  : 
With  invocatioiis  to  the  liying  (xod, 
I  twisted  every  tknder  reed  toother, 
And  with  a  ipny^tSd  every  ozier  weave. 

Ifir.  I  go. 

Jock,  Yet  e*er  thou  go*8t,  observe  me  well ; 
When  thoa  hast  laid  him  in  his  wat*ry  bed, 

0  leave  him  not :  but  at  a  distance  wait. 

And  mark  what  Heaven*s  high  will  determines 

far  him.  ' 
Lay  him  among  the  flags  on  yonder  beach. 
Just  where  the  royal  gardens  meet  the  Nile. 

1  dare  not  follow  him.  Suspicion's  ejre 
Woold  note  my  wild  demeanor !  Miriam,  yes. 
The  mother's  fondness  would  betray  the  child. 
Farewell !  God  of  my  (kthers.  Oh,  protiBct  him ! 

PART  II. 

Enter  Muuam  aftmr  having  deposited  the  ehUd. 

Mir.  Tis,  I  have  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed, 
His  wat'ry  grave,  I  foar ! — I  tremble  still ; 
It  was  a  cruel  tuk — still  I  must  weep ! 
But  ah,  my  mother !  who  shall  sooth  thy  griefs ! 
The  flags  and  sea-weeds  will  awhile  sustain 
Their  precious  kiad ;  but  it  must  sink  ere  long ! 
Sweet  babe,  &rewell !  Yet  think  not  I  will  leave 

thee: 
No,  I  will  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  waves 
Devour  thy  little  bark :  I'll  sit  me  down, 
And  sing  to  thee,  sweet  babe ;  thou  can'st  not 

hear 
But  'twill  amuse  me,  while  I  watch  thy  fate. 

[She  $it»  down  on  a  hank^  and  tings. 
SONG. 

I. 

Thou,  who  canst  make  the  fteble  strong, 

O  God  of  Israel,  hear  my  song ! 
Not  mine  such  notes  as  E2gypt's  daughter's 

raise; 
'Tis  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  I  strive  to  praise. 
II. 

Ye  winds,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 

Ye  waves,  obedient  to  his  word. 
Oh  spare  the  babe  committed  to  your  trust ; 
And  Israel  shall  confess  the  Lord  is  just ! 

in. 

Though  doom'd  to  And  an  early  grave. 
This  infant.  Lord,  thy  power  can  save. 
And  he,  whose  death 's  decreed  by  Pharaoh  s 

hand. 
May  rise  a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[She  rises  and  looks  out. 

What  female  form  bends  thitherward  her 
steps? 
Of  royal  port  she  seems ;  perhaps  some  friend, 
Rais'd  by  the  guardian  care  of  bounteous  Hea- 
ven, 
To  prop  |he  falling  house  of  Levi. — Soft ! 
I'll  listen  nnperceiv'd ;  these  trees  will  hide  me. 
[She  stands  behind. 

Enter  the  pbimcbm  of  Egvpt,  attended  hya  train 
of  ladies. 

Prin.  No  farther,  virgins,  here  I  mean  to  rest 
To  taste  the  pleasant  coolness  of  the  breeze ; 
Ferhsps  to  bathe  in  this  translucent  itream. 


Did  not  our  holy  law*  enjoin  th'  ablution 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needful 
To  mitigate  the  fervours  of  our  clime. 
Melita,  stay — the  rest  at  distance  wait 

[  They  all  go  out^  except  one 

The  PRINCESS  looks  out. 

Sure,  or  I  much  mistake,  or  I  perceive 

Upon  the  sedgj  margin  of  the  Nile 

A  chest ;  entan^ed  in  the  reeds  it  seems : 

Disoern'st  thou  aught  7 
Mel.  Something,  but  what  I  know  not 
Prin.  Go  and  examine  what  this  sight  may 

lid 


[ExUi 


MiaiAM  hehind. 


O  blest,  beyond  my  hopes  !  he  is  discover'd  ; 
My  brother  will  be  sav'd  ! — who  is  the  stranger  7 
Ah !  'tis  the  princess,  cruel  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhuman  sire. 
She  must  be  cruel  too ;  yet  fame  reports  her 
Most  merciful  and  mild. — Great  Lord  of  all. 
By  whose  good  Spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 

given 
And  deeds  of  love  perform'd — ^be  gracious  now 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy ! 

Re-enter  Mxlita. 

Pnn.  WeU,  MeliU ! 

Hast  thou  discover'd  what  the  vessel  is  1 
Mel.  Ob,  princess,  I  have  seen  the  strangest 
sight ! 
Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babe, 
A  fairer  infant  have  I  never  seen ! 
Prin.  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  Hebrew 
woman 
Has  thus  ezpos'd  her  infant,  to  evade 
The  stern  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire. 
Unhappy  mothers !  ofl  my  he^rt  has  bled 
In  secret  anguish  o'er  your  slaughter'd  sons , 
Powerless  to  save,  yA  hating  to  destroy. 
Mel.  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knowf 

the  danger. 
Prin,  No  danger  should  deter  from  acts  of 
mercy.  ^ 

Miriam  hehin^. 

A  thousand  blessings  on  her  princely  head  ; 
Prin,  Too  much  the  sons  of  Jacob  have  en- 

dur'd 
From  Royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  hate; 
Too  much  our  house  has  crush'd  their  alien 

race. 
Is 't  not  enough  that  cruel  task-masters 
Grind  them  by  hard  oppression  7  not  enough 
That  iron  bondage  bows  their  spirits  down  7 
Is 't  not  enough  my  sire  his  greatness  owes. 
His  palaces,  his  fanes  magnificent, 
Those  structures  which  the  world  with  wonder 

views,  4 

To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  7 
To  them  his  growing  cities  owe  their  splendour  * 
Their  toils  fair  Rameses  and  Py thorn  built ; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes. 
And  crown  oar  guilt  with  murder  7  and  shall  I 
Sanction  the  sin  I  hate  7  forbid  it,  Mercy ! 

•  The  ancient  Egyptiant  uied  to  waih  tbelr  bodies 
ibni  UoNS  sveiy  twenty-ftmr  boors 
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Md,   I  know  thy  royal   &Uier   fetn   the 
fltreiiffth 
Of  thii  itUl  growing  race,  who  flourith  more 
The  more  they  are  oppreasM :  he  dreads  their 
numbers. 

Prin.  Apis  forbid  !  Pharaoh  aMd  of  Israel ! 
Yet  should  this  outcast  race,  this  hapless  people 
Ere  grow  to  such  a  formidable  greatness, 
(Which  all  the  gods  tvert  whom J^gypt  worship) 
This  inlknt*s  \ne  can  never  servs  their  cauBe, 
Nor  can  bis  single  death  prevent  their  greatness. 

MeL  Trust  not  to  that  vain  hope.    By  weakest 
means 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  full  oft 
Are  great  events  produc'd.    Tliis  rescued  child 
Perhaps  may  live  to  nrve  his  upstart  race 
More  than  an  host 

Prin,  How  ill  it  does  beseem 

Thy  tender  years  and  gentle  womanhood. 
To  steel  thy  breast  to  Pity*s  sacred  touch ! 
So  weak,  so  unprotected  is  our  sex. 
So  constantly  expos'd,  so  very  helpless. 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  comp 
Tet  human  policy  should  make  us  kind. 
Lest  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune*s  wheel. 
We  live  to  need  the  pity  we  refuse. 
Yes,  I  will  save  him — Mercy,  thou  hast  con- 
quered ! 
Lead  on — and  from  the  rushes  we^ll  remove 
The  feeble  ark  which  cradles  this  poor  babe. 

[The  pRiNCKss  and  her  maid  go  out. 

MiRUM  cornea  forward. 

How  poor  were  words  to  speak  my  boundless 
joy! 
Hie    princess    will    protect   him;   bleu  her, 
Heaven ! 
[iS^  loeke  out  after  the  prineese,  and  de- 
eeribes  Asr  action. 
With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the  shore ! 
Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  is  laid 
With  what  compassion,  with  what  angel  sweet- 


She  bends  to  look  upon  the  infant's  face  ! 
She  takes  his  little  hand  in  hers— he  wakes — 
She  smiles  upon  him — hark,  alas !  he  cries ; 
Weep  on,  sweet  babe !  weep  on,  till  thou  hast 

•    touchM 
E!aeh  chord  of  pity,  waken*d  every  aenst 
Of  melting  sympathy,  and  stolen  her  sodl ! 
She  takes  him  in  her  arms — O  lovely  princess ! 
How  i^oodness  heightens  beauty !  now  uie  clasps 

him 
With  fondness  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him  now 
With  tender  caution  to  her  damsePs  arms : 
She  points  her  to  the  palace,  md  again 
This  way  the  printSess  bends  her  gracious  steps ; 
The  virgin  train  retire  and  bear  the  child. 

Re-enter  the  pjungbs. 

Prin,  Did  ever  innocence  and  infimt  beauty 
Plead  with  such  dumb  but  powerful  eloquence  7 
If  I,  a  stranger,  feel  these  soft  emotions. 
What  must  the  mother  who  expos*d  him  feel! 
Go,  fetch  a  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
That  she  may  nurse  the  babe :  and,  by  her  garb, 
Lo,  such  a  one  is  here ! 

iftr.  Princess,  all  h&il ! 

Forgive  the  bold  intnnioQ  of  thy  lervuit, 


Who  stands  a  eharm*d  spectator  of  thy  foo^ 
ness. 
Prin,  I  have  redeem*4  VI  inftnt  fiom  Che 
waves. 
Whom  I  intend  to  nnrtore  «a  mine  own. 

Mir,  My  transports  will  betray  me !     [atide, 
Gren*rous  Princess ! 
Prin.  Know*st  thou  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew 
race 
To  whom  I  may  eoafide  him  7 

Mir,  WeU  I  know 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  house  of  Levi ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  is  the  wife  of  Amram ; 
Of  gentle  manners,  fam*d  throughout  her  tribe 
For  soft  humanity ;  full  well  I  know 
That  she  will  rear  him  with  a  mother's  lovsu 
[Aride,]   Oh  truly  spoke !  a  mother's  bve  in- 
deed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  give 
This  precious  trust:  the  nurse  ihall  be  the  mo- 
ther! 
Prin,  With  speed  conduct  this  matron  to  the 
palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  fieatoess, 
And  he  shall  be  my  son ;  I  '11  hnre  him  train'd 
By  choicest  sages,  in  the  deepest  lore 
Of  £gypt*8  sapient  son ; — his  name  be  Moeea^ 
For  f  have  drawn  him  from  the  perilous  flood. 
[TTiey  go  ma,    Shekneele. 
Thou  Great  unseen!  who  causest  gentle 
deeds. 
And  smil'st  on  what  thou  causest ;  thus  I  Uses 

thee. 
That  thou  did'st  deign  consult  the  tender  make 
Of  yielding  human  hearts,  when  thou  ordain'dst 
Humanity  a  virtue !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  counteract 
Some  strong  desire  within ;  to  war  and  fight 
Against  the  powers  of  Nature ;  but  did'st  bend 
The  nat'ral  bias  of  the  soul  to  mercy  : 
Then  mad'st  that  morey  duty !  Gracious  Power ! 
Mad'st  the  keen  rapture  exquisite  as  right ; 
Beyond  the  joys  of  sense ;  as  pleasure  sweet. 
As  reason  vigorous,  and  as  instinct  strong ! 


PART  IIL 

Enter  Joohebxd. 

I've  almost  reach'd  the  pUoe — ^with  cautious 

steps 
I  must  approach  the  spot  where  he  is  laid. 
Lest  from  the  royal  gardens  any  'spy  me : 
— ^Poor  babe  !  ere  this  the  pressing  calk  of  hun- 
ger 
Have  broke  thy  short  repose ;  the  chilling  waves, 
Ere  this  have  drench'd  thy  little  shiv'ring  limbs. 
What  must  my  babe  have  snflfor'd !— No  one 

sees  me! 
But  soft,  does  no  one  listen ! — ^Ah !  how  hard. 
How  yerv  hard  for  fondness  to  be  prudent ! 
Now  is  the  moment  to  embrace  arid  feed  him, 

[ShehokemU 
Where's  Miriam  7  she  has  left  her  little  charge. 
Perhaps  through  fear;  perhaps  she  was  detected. 
How  wild  is  thought!  how  terrible  is  oonjeoturel 
A  mother's  ffandness  frames  a  thousand  6ars, 
With  thriiiing  mnre  Soeh  every  leal  ill, 
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And  iha^ies  imagined  mifleries  into  beingr. 

[Ale  U>tk$  towards  the  river. 
Ah  roe !  wImm  k  l»f  Kml-distracting  sight ! 
He  is  not  theff»->-he*a  lost,  he*8  gone,  he's 

drown*d ! 
ToesM  by  each  beating  surge  my  infant  floats. 
Cold,  cold,  and  wat'ry  is  thy  grave,  my  child ! 

0  no— I  see  the  ark — transporting  sight ! 

[She  goet  towarde  it 

1  have  it  here — Alas,  the  ark  is  empty  ! 
llie  casket's  left,  the  precioos  gem  is  gone  ! 
Yon  spar'd  him,  pitying  spirits  of  the  deep ! 
Bat  yain  your  mercy ;  some  insatiate  beast, 
Cmel  as  Pharaoh,  took  the  life  yon  spar'd— 
And  I  shall  never,  never  see  my  boy  ! 

Enter  Mibiam. 

Joeh,  Come  and  lament  with  me  thy  brother's 
loss! 

Mir.  Come  and  adore  with  me  the  God  of 
Jacob! 

Jock,  Miriam — the  child  is  dead  ! 

BUt,  He  lives !  he  lives  ! 

Joeh,  Impoeaiblf    OJK  do  not  mock  my  grief! 
See'st  thou  that  tmpty  vessel  7 

J6r.  From  that  vessel 

Th'  Egyptian  princess  took  him. 

Jock.  Pharaoh's  daoghter  7 

Then  still  he  will  be  slain :  a  bkxxiier  death 
Will  terminate  his  woes. 

Mir,  His  life  is  safe ; 

For  know,  ahe  means  to  rear  him  as  her  own. 

Joch.  [FaUt  on  her  kneee  in  rapture. 

To  God,  the  Lord,  the  gk>ry  be  ascrib'd ! 
0  magnify'd  forever  be  thy  might 
Who  moek'st  all  homan  forethought !  who  o'er- 

rolest 
The  hearts  of  all  sinners  to  peribrm  thy  work. 
Defeating  their  own  purpose !  who  canst  plant 
Ualook'd-for  mercy  in  a  heatJMtn's  heart. 
And  from  the  depth  of  ev!l  bring  forth  good  7 

[She  ri$e$, 

Mir,  O  blest  event,  beyond  our  warmest  hopes! 

Joeh,  What !  shall  ray  son  be  nurtur'd  in  a 
court, 
In  princely  grandeur  bredl  taught  every  art 
And  ev'ry  wond'rous  science  Egypt  knows  7 
Yet  ah !  I  tremble  Miriam ;  should  he  learn. 
With  Egypt's  polish'd  arU  her  baneful  faith  ! 
0  worse  exchange  for  death !  yes,  should  he 

learn 
In  yon  prood  palace  to  disown  Hie  hand 
Wbo  thus  baa  sav'd  him :  should  he  e'er  em. 

brace 
(As  sure  hn  win,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh's  court) 
The  gross  idolatries  which  Egypt  owns. 
Her  graven  images,  her  brutish  gods. 
Then  ahall  I  wish  he  had  not  been  preserv'd 
To  shame  his  fiithers  and  deny  his  faith. 

Mir.  Then  to  dispel  thy  fears  and  crown  thy 

Hear   ftither  wonders-^-Know,   the  geh'rous 


To  tiiino  own  care  thy  darling  child  commits. 
Joeh.  Speak,  while  my  joy  will  give  me  leave 
to  listen !  [here, 

Mar.  Bjhtr  oonuniaaion'd,  thoa  behold'st  me 


To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hebrem  race 

To  nurse  him:  thou,  my  mother,  art  that  matron 

I  said  I  knew  thee  well ;  that  thou  would'st  rent 

him. 
E'en  with  a  mother's  fondness ;  she  who  bars 

him 
(I  told  the  princess)  would  not  love  him  more. 
Joeh,  Fountain  of  Mercy !  whose  pervading 

eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there, 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks!   I  have  no 

words. 
My  soaU  o'erfVaught  with  gratitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language — Lord  !  behold  my  heart 
Mir,  Yes,  tnou  shalt  pour  into  his  infant  mind 
The  purest  precepts  of  the  purest  faith. 

Joch,  O!  I  will  fill  his  tender  soul  with  virtue. 
And  warm  his  bosom  with  devotion's  flame ! 
Aid  me  celestial  Spirit !  with  thy  grace. 
And  be  my  labours  "with  thy  influence  crown'd ! 
Without  it  they  were  vain.    Then,  then,  my 

Miriam, 
When  he  is  furnish'd  'gainst  the  evil  day. 
With  God's  whole  armour,*  girt  with  sacred 

truth. 
And  as  a  breastplate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of  faith. 
And  with  the  helmet  of  salvation  crown'd, 
Inur'd  to  watching  and  dispos'd  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  him  to  a  dangerous  court. 
And  safely  trust  him  in  a  perilous  world. 
Too  full  of  tempting  snares  and  fond  delusions ! 
Mir.  May  bounteous  Heav'n  thy  pious  cares 

reward !  • 

Joeh.  O  Amram !  O  my  husband !  when  then 

com'st. 
Wearied  at  night,  to  rest  thee  from  the  toils 
Impos'd  by  haughty  Pharaoh^  what  a  tale 
Have  I  to  tell  thee !  Yes  :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost,  and  is  restor'd ;  was  dead,  and  lives  ! 
Mir,  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  live-long 

night 
In  praises  to  Jehovah  ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  human  foresight,  and  converts  the  means 
Of  seeming  ruin  mto  great  deliverance  ! 
Joch,  Had  not  my  child  been  doom'd  to  such 

strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  recal. 
He  had  aot  been  preserv'd. 

Mir,  And  mark  still  farther ; 

Had  ho  been  sav'd  by  any  other  hand. 
He  had  been  still  expos'd  to  equal  ruin. 
Joch,  Then  let  us  join  to  bless  the  hand  of 

Heaven, 
That  this  poor  outqast  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Condemn'd  to  die  by  Pharaoh,  kept  in  secret 
By  my  advent'rous  fondness ;  then  expos'd 
E'en  by  that  very  fondness  which  conceal'd 

him. 
Is  now,  to  fill  the  wondrous  round  of  mercy, 
Preserv'd  from  perishing  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Sav'd  by  the  very  hand  which  sought  to  crush 

him. 
Wise  and  unsearchable  are  all  thy  ways,  ^ 
Thou  God  of  Mercies — ^Lead  me  to  my  child. 

*  Tbess.  chap.  5.   Epbai  cliap.vi. 
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DAVID  AND  GOLIATH; 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

O  bieoheureaz  mille  fois, 

L*Enfknt  que  le  Seig;neur  aime, 

Qui  de  bonne  heure  entend  sa  toU, 

Et  que  ce  Dieu  dimgne  instruire  lai-meme ! 

Loin  du  monde  elore ;  de  tons  lea  dons  des  Clear, 

II  est  orne  des  sa  naissance ; 

Et  du  me6hant  Pabord  contafjfieux 

N*altere  point  son  innocence. — Atkalie, 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Saul,  king  of  Israel 
Abkkr,  his  gencraL 
Jesse. 


Elub, 

Abinadab, 

David, 


GouATB,  the  Fhilistian  giant 
sons  of  Jesse.      Philistines,  Israelites,  &C.  &.O. 
Chorus  of  Hebrew  women. 


The  9cene  lie$  in  the  camp  in  the  vaUey  of  Elah^  and  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 


PART  I. 
SCENE— A  shepherd*s  tent  on  a  plain. 

David,  under  a  epreading  tree^  ptaye  on  hie  harp 
and  einge, 

I. 
Great  liord  of  all  things  !  Pow*r  divine  I 
Breathe  on  this  erring  heart  of  mine 

Thy  grace  serene  and  pure  ; 
Defend  my  frail,  my  errmg  youth. 
And  teach  me  this  important  truth. 

The  humble  are  securo  ! 
II. 
Teach  me  to  bless  my  lowly  lot, 
Confined  to  this  paternal  cot. 

Remote  from  regal  state ! 
Content  to  court  the  cooling  glade. 
Inhale  the  breeze,  enjoy  the  shade. 

And  love  my  humble  fate. 
III. 
No  anxious  vigils  here  I  keep. 
No  dreams  of  gold  distract  my  sleep. 

Nor  lead  my  heart  astray ; 
Nor  blasting  E!nvy*s  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale, 

To  vex  my  harmless  day. 
IV. 
Yon  tow*r  which  rears  its  head  so  high. 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky. 

Invitee  the  hostile  winds : 
Yon  branching  oak  extending  wide, 
Provokes  destruction  by  its  pride. 

And  courts  the  fall  it  finds. 
V. 
Then  let  me  shun  th*  ambitious  deed. 
And  all  the  dang*rous  pe-ths  which  lead 

To  honours  falsely  won ; 
Lord  !  in  thy  sure  protection  blest. 
Submissive  will  I  ever  rest, 

And  may  thy  will  be  done ! 
\He  Icm  down  hie  harp  and  rieee. 
David,  Methinks  this  shepherd*8  life  were 
dott  and  tasteless 
WikMiM  oharm  of  0oothiiig  mmg  or  btip : 


With  it,  not  undclightful  is  the  haunt 

Of  wood,  or  lonely  grove,  or  russet  plain. 

Made  vocal  by  the  Muse.    With  this  lov*d  harp 

This  daily  solace  of  my  cares,  I  sooth*d 

The  melancholy  monarch,  when  he  lay 

Smit  by  the  chill  and  spirit-quenching  hand 

Of  black  despair.    God  of  my  fathers,  hear  me !' 

Here  I  devote  m^  harp,  my  verse,  myself, 

To  thy  best  service  !  gladly  to  proclaim 

Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  good-will 

To  man  ;  to  pour  my  grateful  soul  before  thee ; 

To  sing  thy  pow*r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  love. 

And  ev*ry  gracious  attribute ;  to  paint 

The  charms  of  heaven-born  Virtue !  So  shall  I 

(Though  with  long  interval  of  worth)  aspire 

To  imitate  the  work  of  saints  above. 

Of  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.    My  heart. 

My  talents,  nil  I  am,  and  all  I  have. 

Is  thine,  O  Father !  Gracious  Lord,  accept 

The  humble  dedication  !  Offered  gifts 

Of  slaughtcrM  bulls  and  goats  sacrificial 

Thou  hast  refusM  :  but  lo,  I  come,  O  Lord  ! 

To  do  thy  will ;  the  living  sacrifice 

or  an  obedient  heart  I  lay  before  thee  : 

This  humble  ofTring  more  shall  please  thee. 

Lord, 
Than  horned  bollocks,  ceremonial  rites. 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  passovers,  and  fasts  • 
Yet  those  I  too  will  keep ;  but  not  in  lieu 
Of  holiness  substantial,  inward  worth ; 
As  commutation  cheap  for  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  life,  but  as  the  types 
Of  better  things;  as  fair  external  signs 
Of  inward  holiness  and  secret  truth. 

But  see,  my  father,  good  old  Jesse  comes  ! 
To  cheer  the  setting  evening  of  whose  life. 
Content,  a  simple  shepherd  here  I  dwell. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and  roval  Saul, 
EncampM  in  yonder  field,  defies  Philbtia. 

JESSE,  DAVID. 

Jeeee.  Blest  be  the  gracious  pow*r  who  gavt 
my  age 
To  boast  a  son  like  thee!  Thou  art  the  Etaff 
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"WMck  pro^  n»v  bending  yBirs,  and  makes  me 

bear 
Tbe  hea?7  bfordon  of  dacSning  a^re 
With  fond  ooroplaeanee.    How  unlike  thy  fate, 
O  Tcnerable  EU  !  But  two  eons, 
Bat  only  two  to  ^ild  the  dim  remainr 
Of  life's  departing  day,  and  bless  thy  age, 
And  both  were  curses  to  thee !  Witneois  Heayen, 
In  all  the  cruel  catalogue  of  pains 
Humanity  turns  o'er,  if  there  be  one 
So  terrible  to  human  tenderness 
As  an  uonatural  child ! 

David,  O !  my  lov'd  father ! 
Long  may*st  thou  live,  in  years  and  honours 

rich; 
To  taste  and  to  communicate  the  joys. 
The  thousand  fond  endearing  charities. 
Of  tenderness  domestic ;  Nature's  best 
And  loveliest  gifl,  with  which  she  well  atones 
The  niggard  U)on  of  fortune. 

JeMse,  O  I  my  son  ! 

Of  all  the  graces  which  adorn  thy  youth, 
I,  with  a  father's  fondness,  must  commend 
Thy  try'd  humility.     For  though  the  seer 
Pour'd  on  thy  chosen  head,  the  sacred  oil 
In  sign  of  future  greatness,  in  sure  pledge 
Of  highest  dignity,  yet  here  thou  dwell'st 
Content  with  toil  and  careless  of  repose ; 
And  (harder  still  for  an  ingenuous  mind) 
Content  to  be  obscure  ;  content  to  watch 
With  careful  eye,  thy  humble  father's  flock  .' 

0  earthly  emblem  of  celestial  things ! 

So  Israel's  shepherd  watches  o'er  his  fold : 
The  weak  ones  in  his  fbst'ring  bosom  bears : 
And  gently  leads  in  his  sustaining  band, 
Tlie  feeble  ones  with  young. 

David,  Know'st  thou,  my  father. 

Aught  from  the  field  ?  for  though  so  near  the 

camp, 
Though  war's  proud  ensigns  stream  on  yonder 

plain. 
And  all  Philistia's  swarming  hosts  encamp, 
Oppos'd  to  royal  Saul,  beneath  whose  banners 
My  brothers  lifl  the  spear — I  have  not  lefl 
My  fleecT  charge,  by  thee  committed  to  me, 
To  learn  the  various  fortunes  of  the  war. 

Jtwe.  And  wisely  hast  thou  done.     Thrice 
happy  realm. 
Who  shall  submit  one  day  to  his  command 
Who  can  so  well  obey  !  Obedience  leads 
To  certain  honours.     Not  the  tow'ring  wing 
Of  eae'le-pluni'd  ambition  mounts  so  surely 
To  fortune's  highest  summit,  as  obedience. 

[A  distant  $ound  of  trumpets. 
But  why  that  sudden  ardour,  O  my  son  7 
That  trumpet's  sound  (though   so  remote  its 

voice. 
We  hardly  catch  the  echo  as  it  dies) 
Has  rous'd  the  mantling  crimson  in  thy  cheek, 
Kindled  the  martial  spirit  in  thine  eye ; 
And  rny  young  she{>herd  feels  an  hero's  fire  ! 

David.  Thou  hast  not  told  the  posture  of  the 
war. 
And  much  my  beating  bosom  pants  to  hear. 

Jesse.  Uncertain  is  the  fortune  of  the  field. 

1  tremble  for  thy  brothers,  thus  expoe'd 
To  constant  peril ;  nor  for  them  alone 
Doea  the  quick  feeling  agoniie  my  heart 
Ileel  for  all!— I  mourn,  that  ling'rinff  War 
BtiU  hangs  hi*  buuMr  o'er  my  nalift  laad. 


Belov'd  Jerusalem  !  O  War !  what  art  thou? 
At  once  the  proof  and  scourge  of  man's  fall'o 

sUte! 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  ?  for  the  vanquish'd,  chains  ! 
For  the  proud  victor,  what  7  Alas !  to  reign 
O'er  desolated  nations !  a  drear  waste. 
By  one  man's  crime,  by  one  man's  lust  of  pow'r. 
Unpeopled  !  Rayag'd  fields  assume  the  place 
Of  smiling  harvests,  and  uncultur'd  plains 
Succeed  the  fertile  vineyard ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  fig 
And  the  fat  olive. — Devastation  reigns. 
Here,  rifled  temples  are  the  cavern'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasts,  or  haunt  of  birds  obscene ; 
There,  pop'lous  cities  blacken  in  the  sun. 
And  in  the  general  wreck,  proud  palaces 
Lie  undistinguish'd  save  by  the  dun  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration.     When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought   joy,  with    many  a  triumph 

swell'd. 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride. 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profan'd 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgin's  cries. 
Who  mourn  their  brothers  slain !  of  matrons 

hoar. 
Who  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly  ask. 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaughter'd  sons  ! 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  blood. 
And  soil'd  with  widows'  tears  ! 

David.  Thrice  mournful  truth  ! 

Yet  when  our   country's    sacred    rights   are 

menac'd ; 
Her  firm  foundations  shaken  to  their  base ; 
When  all  we  love,  and  all  that  we  revere, 
Our  hearths  and  altars,  children,  parents,  wives, 
Our  liberties  and  laws ;  the  throne  they  guard. 
Are  scorn'd  and  trampl'd  on — ^then,  then,  my 

father ! 
'Tis  then  Religion's  voice ;  then  God  himself 
Commands  us  to  defend  his  injur'd  name. 
And  think  the  victory  cheaply  bought  with  life 
'Twere  then   inglorious  weakness,  mean  self. 

love : 
To  lie  inactive,  when  the  stirring  voice 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  wakes  the  patriot  youth. 
And,  with  heroic  valour,  bids  them  dare 
The  foul  idolatrous  bands,  e'en  to  the  death. 
Jesse,  God  and  thy  country  claim  the  life 

they  gave ; 
No  other  cause  can  sanctify  resentment 
David.  Sure  virtuous  friendship  is  a  noble 

cause ! 

0  were  the  princely  Jonathan  in  danger. 
How  would  1  die,  well  plf'as'c),  in  his  defence; 
When,  'twas  long  since,  then  but  a  stripling  boy 

1  made  short  sojourn  in  his  father's  palace,  ' 
(At  first  to  poothe  hin  troubled  mind  with  song 
HIh  armour-bearer  next)  I  well  remember 

The  gracious  bounties  of  the  gallant  prince. 
How  would  he  sit,  attentive  to  my  strain. 
While  to  my  harp  I  sung  the  harmless  joys 
Which  crown  a  shepherd's  life  !  How  would  ha 

cry, 
Bless'd  youth !  far  happier  in  thy  native  worth. 
Far  richer  in  the  talent  Heav'n  has  lent  thee. 
Than  if  a  crown  hung  o'er  thy  anxious  brow. 
The  Jealous  monardb   roark'd  our  growing 

mendship;  ,• 

And  •■  my  fityour  grew  with  thoae  i 
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His  royal  bounty  lesoenM,  till  at  length, 
For  Bethrhem's  safer  shades  I  left  the  court 
Nor  would  these  alter*d  features  now  be  known. 
Grown  into  manly  strength ;  nor  thu  chaug^*d 

form, 
£nlarg*d  with  age,  and  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Jesse.  I  have  employment  for  thee,  my  la¥*d 

son! 
Will  please  thy  active  spirit    Go,  my  boy ! 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  yonder  camp. 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elah  mighty  Saul 
Commands  the  hoili  of  Israel    Greet  thy  bro- 

thers; 
Observe  their  deeds,  note  tlieir  demeanour  well. 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits. 
.Bear  to  them  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needful)  such  plain  healthful  viands 
At  furnish  out  our  frugal  shepherd^s  meal. 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Ptesent  such  rural  gills  as  suit  our  fortune : 
Heap*d  on  the  board  within  my  tent  thou*lt  find 

them. 
David,  With  joy  I  *I1  bear  thy  presents  to  my 
(brothers; 
And  to  the  vaJiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gifls  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
Delightful  task  ! — for  I  shall  view  the  camp ! 
What  transport  to  behold  the  tented  field. 
The  pointed  spear,  the  blaze  of  shields  and  arms, 
And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war  ! 
But,  oh !  far  dearer  transport  would  it  yield  me. 
Could  this  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injured  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doom*d  to  bleed! 
Je$te.  Let  not  thy  youth  be  dazzled,  O  my 

son! 
With  deeds  of  bold  emprize,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 
Of  truth,  and  justice,  were  not  worth  thy  care. 
When  thou  shalt  view  the  splendours  of  the  war, 
The  gay  caparison,  the  burnish*d  shield. 
The  plume-crownM  helmet,  and  the  glitt*ring 

spear. 
Scorn  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade. 
Nor  think  that  Heav*n  views  only  with  applause 
The  active  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling  sons 
Of  public  care.  These  have  their  just  reward. 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  well-earned  fame 
Their  high  achievements  bring.   *Tis  in  this 

view 
Tliat  virtue  is  her  proper  recompence : 
Wealth,  as  its  natural  consequence,  will  flow 
From  industry  :  toil  with  success  is  crown*d : 
From  splendid  actions  high  renown  will  spring. 
9ach  is  the  usual  course  of  human  things ; 
For  Wisdom  Infinite  permits,  that  thus 
fiffbcts  to  causes  be  proportionate. 
And  natural  ends  by  nat*ral  means  achiev*d. 
But  in  the  future  estimate  which  Heaven 
Will  make  of  things  terrestrial,  know,  my  son, 
That  no  inferior  blessing  is  reserved 
For  the  mild  passive  virtues :  meek  content. 
Heroic  self-denial,  nobler  far 
Than  all  th*  achievements  noisy  Fame  reports. 
When  her  shiil]  tramp  proclaims  the  proud  rae- 

ceas 
Which  desolates  the  nations.    Bat,  on  earth. 
These  are  not  always  proiperoiis— ouurk  the 


Eternal  Justice  keeps  them  for  the  bliss 
Of  final  recompence,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  general  retribation.    O,  mvaon! 
The  ostentatious  virtues  whidi  sUll  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise ;  the  brilliant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observation. 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.    But  there*s  » 

To  the  fond  votaries  of  Fame  unknown. 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscience  speak 
Its  whispering  plaudit  to  the  silent  soul. 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  afilicted  Goodness  heaves 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  unheard. 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Sorrow  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen  or  scorned. 

Datid.    As  Hermon^s  dews   their  grateful 
freshness  shed. 
And  cheer  the  hertiage,  and  the  flowers  renew, 
So  do  thy  words  a  quickening  balm  infuse. 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  delighted  soul. 

Je$8e,  Go  then,  my  child  !  and  may  the  gra- 
cious God 
Who  blessM  our  fatliers,  bless  my  much  lov*d 
son! 

David.  Farewell,  my  father ! — and  of  this  be 
sure, 
That  not  one  precept  from  thy  honourM  lips 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnoticed ;  not  one  grace. 
One  venerable  virtue  which  adorns 
Thy  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watchful  care 
And  due  observance,  will  in  mine  transplant  it 

[Exit  Daviu. 

Jesse,  He  *s  gone !  and  still  my  aching  eyes 
pursue 
And  strain  their  orbs  still  longer  to  behold  him. 
Oh !  who  can  tell  when  next  I  may  embrace 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  ? 
Or  when  the  moment  preordained  by  Heav*n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  ?  This  son 
This  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  high  exploits ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav*n  for  mighty  deeds. 
Still  I  recall  the  day,  and  to  my  mind 
The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  the  seer, 
Illustrious  Samuel,  to  the  humble  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice. 
To  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king 
He  sanctify*d  us  first,  me  and  my  sons  ; 
For  sanctity  increased  should  still  precede 
Increase  oi  dignity.    When  he  declared 
He  came  commissionM  from  on  high  to  find. 
Among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  Israelis  king 
Astonishment  entranc*d  my  wondVing  soul ! 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wild,  tumultuous  bliss ; 
Such  rash  delight  as  prornisM  honours  yield 
To  light  vain  minds  :  no,  Hwas  a  doubtful  joy 
Chastised  by  timorous  Virtue,  lest  a  gifl 
So  splendid  and  so  dang*rous  might  destroy 
Him  it  was  meant  to  raise.    My  eldest  horn, 
Eliab,  tall  of  stature,  I  presented ; 
But  God,  who  judges  not  by  outward  form. 
But  tries  the  heart,  forbade  the  holy  prophet 
To  choose  my  eldest  born.    For  Saul,  ho  said. 
Grave  proof,  that  fair  proportion,  and  the  gracs 
Of  limb  and  feature,  ill  repaid  the  want 
Of  virtue.    All  my  other  sons  alike 
By  Samnel  were  rejected ;  till,  at  last. 
On  my  young  boy,  on  David*s  chosen  htad. 
The  ^toftu/i  poured  tlis  coosMnlAd  oiL 
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Yet  ne*er  did  pride  elate  him,  ne*er  did  scorn 

For  his  rejected  elders  swell  his  heart 

Not  in  such  gentle  charity  to  him 

His  haughtier  brothers  live  :  but  all  he  pardons. 

To  meditation,  and  to  humble  toil, 

To  pray'r,  and  praise  devoted,  here  he  dwells. 

O  may  the  Graces  which  adorn  retreat 

One  day  delight  a  court!  record  his^ame 

With  saints  and  prophets,  dignify  his  race. 

And  may  the  sacred  songs  his  leisure  frames 

f  oetruct  mankind,  and  sanctify  a  world ! 


PART  II. 
Scene — The  Camp. 

KUAB,  ABINADAB,  ABNER,  1SRAEUTX8. 

Eliab.  Still  is  the  event  of  this  long  war  un- 
certain : 
Still  do  the  adverse  hosts,  on  either  side. 
Protract,  with  lingering  caution,  an  encounter, 
Which  must  to  one  be  fatal. 

Ahinidab.  This  descent. 

Thus  to  the  very  confines  of  our  land, 
Proclaims  the  sanguine  hope  that  fires  the  foe. 
In  Ephes-dammim  boldly  they  encamp ; 
Th*  uncircumctsM  Philistines  pitch  their  tents 
On  Judah*s  hallowM  earth. 

Eliab,  Full  forty  days 

Has  the  insulting  giant,  proud  Gk>liath, 
The  champion  of  Philistia,  fiercely  challenged 
Some  Israelitish  foe.     But  who  so  vain 
To  dare  such  force  unequal  7  who  so  bent 
On  sure  destruction,  to  accept  his  terms. 
And  rush  on  death,  beneath  the  giant  force 
Of  his  enormous  bulk  7 

AInnadab,  'Tis  near  the  time 

When  in  the  adjacent  valley  which  divides 
Th*  opposing  armies  he  is  wont  to  make 
His  daily  challenge. 

Eliab,  Much  I  marvel,  brother. 

No  greetings  from  our  father  reach  our  ears. 
With  ease  and  plenty  blcss*d,  he  little  recks 
The  daily  hardships  which  his  sons  endure. 
But  see !  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches ! 
Abin.    How,  David  here !   whence  this  un- 
looked-for guest  7 
Eliab.  A  spy  upon  our  actions ;  sent,  no  doubt, 
To  scan  our  deeds,  with  beardless  gravity 
AiTecting  wisdom  ;  to  observe  each  word, 
To  magnify  the  venial  faults  of  youth. 
And  construe  harmless  mirth  to  fouloffbnce. 

Enter  David. 

David.  All  hail,  my  dearest  brothers ! 

Eliab.  Means  thy  greeting 

True  love,  or  arrogant  sc<Mm  7 

David.  O,  most  true  love  ! 

Sweet  as  the  precious  ointment  which  bedewM 
The  sacred  head  of  Aaron,  and  descended 


Upon  his  haUow*d  vest,  so  sweet,  my  brothers. 
Is  food  fraternal  amity ;  such  love 
Am  my  touch*d  bosom  feels  at  your  approach. 
Eliab.  Still  that  fine  glozing  sposcb,  thote.  This  proud  Philistine  is,  who  sends  defiance  j 
h(dy  saws,  !  Td  IsraePs  hardy  chieflians  7 


What  dost  thou  here  ?  Is  it  to  sooth  thy  pride. 
And  gratify  thy  vain  desire  to  roam 
In  quest  of  pleasures  unallowM  7  or  oom*8t  thou, 
A  willing  spy,  to  note  thy  brothers^  deeds  7 
Where  hast  thou  left  those  few  poor  straggling 

sheep  7 
More  suited  to  thy  ifrnorance  and  years 
The  care  of  those,  than  here  to  wander  idly ; 
Why  cam*st  thou  hither  7 

David.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ? 

Why  that  displeasure  kindling  in  thine  e3re. 
My  angry  brother  7  why  theee  taunts  unkind  7 
Not  idly  bent  on  sport :  not  to  delight 
Mine  eye  with  all  this  ga^  parade  of  war ; 
To  gratify  a  roving  appetite. 
Or  fondly  to  indulge  a  curious  ear 
With  any  talc  of  rumour,  am  I  come  ; 
But  to  approve  myself  a  loving  brother. 
I  bring  the  blessing  of  your  aged  sire. 
With  gifls  of  such  plain  cates  and  roral  viandi 
As  suit  his  frugal  fortune.    Tell  me  noWf 
Where  the  bold  captain  of  your  host  encamps? 
Eliab.  Wherefore  inquire  7  what  boots  it  thee 
to  know  7 
Behold  him  there  :  great  Abner,  famM  in  arms. 
David.  I  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner  from  my 
father, 
(A  simple  shepherd  swain  in  yonder  vale) 
Such  humble  gifls  as  shepherd  swains  bestow. 
Abner.  Thanks,  gentle  youth  !  with  pleasure 
I  receive 
The  grateful  ofTring.  Why  does  thy  quick  eye 
Thus  wander  with  unsatisfiM  delight  7 

David.  New  as  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of  war 
Each  sound  has  novelty  ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracts  attention ;  every  noise  I  hear 
Awakes  confusM  emotions ;  indistinct, 
Yet  full  of  charming  tumult,  sweet  distraction 
'Tis  all  delightful  hurry  !  Oh !  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spread 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new. 
And  all  is  lovely  !  Ah  !  what  warlike  sound 
Salutes  my  ravishM  ear  7 

[Sound  of  trumpeti^ 
Abner.  'Tis  the  Philistine 

Proclaiming,  by  his  herald,  through  the  ranks, 
His  near  approach.  Each  morning  he  repeats 
His  challenge  to  our  bands. 

David.  Ha !  what  Philistme  7 

Who  is  he? 

Eliab.  Wherefore  ask  7  for  thy  raw  yoath 
And  rustic  ignorance,  Hwere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art !  some  secret  to  prevent 
Contagion  in  thy  fiocks ;  some  better  means 
To  save  their  fleece  immaculate.    These  mean 

arts 
Of  sofl  inglorious  peace  far  better  suit 
Thy  low  obscurity,  than  thus  to  seek 
High  things  pertaining  to  exploits  of  arms. 

David.  UrgM  as  I  am  I  will  not  answer  thee 
Who  conquers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother  ' 
He  is  the  only  conqueror. — Again 
That  shout  mysterious  I  Pray  you  {to  Abner)  teJ 
me  who 


hoLj  saws. 
And  aU  that  trick  of  studied  sanctity, 
Of  sroooth-tnmM  periods  and  trim  eloquence. 
Which  charms  thy  doating  fkther !  Bat  confisss. 


hardy  l 

Abner.  Stranger  yoath 

So  lovely  and  so  mild  is  thy  demeanor, 
So  gentle  and  so  patient ;  such  the  air 
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Of  candour  and  of  courage  which  adorns 
Thy  blooming  ibatures,  thou  hast  won  my  love : 
Awl  I  wiU  tell  thee. 

David,  Mighty  Abner,  thanks ! 

Abner,  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  sounds,  his 

daily  rule ! 
This  man  of  war,  this  champion  of  Philistia, 
Is  of  the  sons  of  Anak*s  giant-race  : 
Goliath  is  his  name.    His  fearful  stature, 
Unparalell'd  in  Israel,  measures  more 
Than  twice  three  cubits.    On  his  tow*ring  head 
A  helm  of  burnish'd  brass  the  giant  wears, 
So  pond*rous,  it  would  crush  the  stoutest  man 
In  all  our  hosts.     A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
Guards  his  capacious  trunk!  compared  with 

which. 
The  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  rugged  arms 
la  Bashan*s  groves,  were  small.    About  hb 

neck 
A  shining  corslet  hangs.    On  his  vast  thigh 
The  plaited  cuiras,  firmly  jointed,  stands. 
But  who  shall  tell  the  wonders  of  his  spear, 
And  hope  to  gain  belief!  Of  massive  iron 
Its  temper'd  frame,  not  less  than  the  broad  beam 
To  which  the  busy  weaver  hangs  his  loom : 
Not  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  hand. 
Save  by  his  own.    An  armour  bearer  walks 
Before  this  mighty,  champion,  in  his  hand 
Bearing  the  giant*s  shield.    Thrice  ev^ry  mom 
His  herald  sounds  the  trumpet  of  defiance ! 
Offering  at  once  to  end  the  long-drawn  war 
In  single  combat  'gainst  that  hardy  foe 
Who  dares  encounter  him. 

David.  Say,  mighty  Abner, 

What  are  the  haughty  terms  of  his  defiance  7 
Abner,  Proudly  he  stalks  around  th*  eztre- 

mest  bounds 
^f  Elah*s  vale.    His  herald  sounds  the  note 
bf  offerM  battle.    Then  the  furious  giant, 
IVith  such  a  voice  as  from  the  troubled  sky 
In  vollied  thunder  hi  oaks,  thus  sends  his  chal- 

lenge : 
Why  do  you  set  your  battle  in  array, 
Ve  men  of  Israel  ?  Wherefore  waste  the  lives 
Of  needless  thousands  ?  Why  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  once  be  ended  7  Are  not  you 
Servants  to  Saul  your  king  ?  and  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  speak  it,  a  Philistine  7 
Choose  out  a  man  from  all  your  armed  hosts. 
Of  courage  most  approvM,  and  I  will  meet  him ; 
His  single  arm  to  mine.    Th' event  of  this 
Shall  fix  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
If  victory  favour  him,  then  will  we  live 
Your  tributary  slaves ;  but  if  my  arm 
Be  crown'd  with  conquest,  you  shall  then  live 

ours. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  cfibminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast     Your  armies  I  defy  !* 
David,  What  shall  be  done  to  him  who  shall 

subdue 
This  vile  idolater  7 

Abner,  He  shall  receive 

Such  ample  bounties,  such  profuse  rewards. 
As  might  inflame  the  old,  or  warm  the  coward, 
Were  not  the  odds  so  desperate. 

David.  Say,  what  are  they  7 

Abner,  The  royal  Saul  has  promisM  tM[ 

bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdue  Geliath, 
AU  dignity  and  favour ;  that  hia  hoaaa 


Shall  be  set  fVoe  from  tribute,  and  ennobM 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  give. 
As  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself. 
No  less  a  reconipence  than  the  fair  princess, 
Our  monarch's  peerless  daughter. 

David,  Beauteous  Michael ! 

It  is  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  might  etrtv« 

for. 
And  has  none  answer'd  yet  this  bold  defiance  ? 
What !  all  this  goodly  host  of  Israelites  ! 
God's  own  peculiar  people  !  all  afraid, 
T'  assert  God's  injur'd  honour  and  their  own  7 
Where  is  the  king,  who  in  his  early  youth 
Wrought  deeds  of  fame !  Where  princely  Jona- 
than? 
Not  so  tlie  gallant  youth  Philistia  fear'd 
At  Bozez  and  at  Seneh  ;*  when  the  earth 
Shook  from  her  deep  foundations  to  behold 
The  wond'rous  carnage  of  his  single  hand 
On  the  uncircumcis'd.     When  he  exclaimed. 
With  glorious  confidence — *  Shall  numbers  awe 

me  7 
Grod  will  protect  his  own  :  with  him  to  save 
It  boots  not,  friends,  by  many  or  bv  few.' 
This  was  an  hero  !  Why  does  he  delay 
To  meet  this  boaster  7  For  thy  courtesy. 
Thrice  noble  Abner,  I  am  bound  to  thank  thee 
Wouldst  thou  complete  thy  gen'rous  offices  7 
I  dare  not  ask  it 

Abner,  Speak  thy  wishes  freely : 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 

David,  Then,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king !  There  is  a  cause 
Will  justify  this  boldness! 

Eliab,  Braggard,  hold ! 

Abner,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word;  and  will, 
with  speed, 
Conduct  thee  to  my  royal  master's  presence. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarch  waits 
Th'  event  of  this  day's  challenge. 

David,  Noble  Abner, 

Accept  my  thanks.    Now  to  thy  private  ear. 
If  so  thy  grace  permit  I  will  unfold 
My  secret  soul,  and  ease  my  lab'ring  breast, 
which  pants  with  high  designs,  and  beats  for 
glory. 


PART  in. 

Scene, — SauVa  tent, 

Saul,  Wht  was  I  made  a  king  7  what  I  have 
gain'd 
In  envy'd  greatness  and  uneasy  pow'r, 
I've  lopt  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  lost ! 
Why  did  deceitful  transports  fire  my  soul 
When  Samuel  plac'd  upon  my  youthful  brow 
The  crown  of  Israel?  I  had  known  content. 
Nay  happiness,  if  happiness  unmix'd 
To  mortal  man  were  known,  had  I  still  liv'd 
Among  the  humble  tents  of  Benjamin. 
A  shepherd's  occupation  was  my  joy. 
And  every  guiltless  day  was  crown'd  with  peace^ 
But  now,  a  sullen  cloud  forever  hangs 
O'er  the  faint  sunshine  of  my  brightest  honm, 
Dark'ning  the  golden  promise  of  the  room. 
I  ne'er  s  wl  taste  the  dear  domestic  joys 

'^18ainQel.xlv. 
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M  J  mauiMt  rabjeets  know.  Trae,  I  hmve  ions, 
Wbtme  ▼iitiMs  would  haye  charmM  a  priyate 

man. 
And  drawn  down  bleasing^s  on  their  humble  sire. 
I  Unre  their  Tirtaes  too ;  bat  *tia  a  love 
Which  jealousy  has  poison*d.    Jonathan 
Is  all  a  father's  fondness  could  conceive 
Of  amiable  and  good — Of  that  no  more ! 
He  b  too  popular ;  the  people  doat 
Upon  th'  ingenuous  graces  of  his  youth. 
Curs*d  popularity !  which  makes  a  father 
Detest  the  merit  of  a  son  he  loves, 
How  did  their  fond  idolatry,  perforce. 
Rescue  his  sentencM  life,  when  doomM  by  lot 
To  perish  at  Beth^ven,*  for  the  breach 
Of  strict  injunction,  that  of  all  my  bands. 
Not  one  that  day  should  taste  of  food  and  live  ! 
My  subjects  clamour  at  this  tedious  war. 
Yet  of  my  numerous  armM  chiefs  not  one 
Has  courage  to  engage  this  man  of  Gath. 
O  for  a  champion  bold  enough  to  face 
This  giant-bouter,  whose  repeated  threats 
Strike  through  my  inmost  soul !  There  was  a 

time — 
Of  that  no  more !  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
Should  valiant  Jonathan  accept  the  challenge, 
*Twould  but  increase  his  influence,  raise  his 

fame. 
And  make  the  crown  sit  lightly  on  my  brow. 
Til  could  my  wounded  spirit  brook  the  voice 
Of  harsh  comparison  *twizt  sire  and  son. 

SAUL,  ABNER. 

Ahner.    What  meditation  holds    thee   thus 

engag*d, 
O  king !  and  keeps  thine  active  spirit  bound ; 
When  busy  war  for  other  cares  demands 
Than  ruminating  thought  and  pale  despair  7 
Saul,  Abner  draw  near.  My  weary  soul  sinks 

down 
Beneath  the  heavy  pressure  of  misfortune. 
O  for  that  spirit  which  inflamM  my  breast 
With  sadden  fervour,  when,  among  the  seers 
And  holy  sages  my  prophetic  voice 
Was  heard  attentive,  and  th*  astonishM  throng, 
WondVing,  exclaimed, — *  Is  Saul  among  the 

prophets  ?* 
Where*s  that  bold  arm  which  quellM  the  Amale- 

kite. 
And  nobly  sparM  fierce  Agag  and  his  flocks  7 
*Tis  past !  the  light  of  Israel  now  is  quench*d  : 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  my  sun  of  glor^  sets  ! 
Rise  Moab,  Edom,  angry  Ammnn  rise ! 
Come  Gaza,  Ashdod  come  1  let  Ekron  boast. 
And  Askelon  rejoice,  for  Saul  is — ^nothing. 
Abner,  1  bring  thee  news,  O  king  ! 
SauL  My  valiant  uncle ! 

What  can  avail  thy  news  7  A  soul  oppress*d 
Refuses  still  to  hear  the  charmer^s  voice, 
Howe*er  enticingly  he  charm.    What  news 
Can  soothe  my  sickly  soul,  while  Gath*B  fell 

giant 
Repeats  each  morning  to  my  frightenM  hosts 
Ills  daring  challenge,  none  accepting  it  7 
Abner,  It  is  accepted. 


SbuL  Ha!By  whom1how7  when?        -^  .    ,   ^     ,^^,  .,«..  >. 

What  prince,  what  genVa^  what  iUuftrioH  Jg*  warrior's  deaAful  spear  7  The  use  of  targe, 
u«L.      -«  •       — 1  Urhelm,  and  buckler,  is  to  thee  unknown. 


bora^ 


•1 


ziv. 


What  vet*ran  chief,  what  warrior  of  renown, 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  haughty  foes  defiance? 
Speak,  mj  brave  general !  noble  Abner  spedi ! 
Abner.  No  prince,  no  warrior,  no  illustrioM  ' 
chief, 
No  vetVan  hero  dares  accept  the  challenge ; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wond«r,  mighty  king. 
One  trained  to  peaceful  deeds,  and  new  to  armi, 
A  simple  shepherd  swain  ! 

Saul,  O  mockery ! 

No  more  of  this  li^ht  tale,  it  suits  but  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credulous  age,  or  weak  believing  women ; 
They  love  wliate'er  is  marvellous,  and  doat 
On  deeds  prodigious  and  incredible, 
Which  sober  sense  rejects.    I  laugh  to  think 
Of  thy  extravagance.     A  shepherd's  boy  * 

Encounter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet ! 

Abner.  Is  vabur  then  peculiar  to  high  birth  * 
If  Heav*n  had  so  decreed,  know,  scornful  king;. 
That  Saul  the  Bcniamite  had  never  r«ign*d. 
No  ! — Glory  darts  her  soul-pervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cottars,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  nice  distinctions 
Vain  human  customs  make. 

Saul  Where  is  this  youth  7 

Abner,    Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Sucb 
humble  sweetness, 
Fir'd  with  the  secret  conscience  of  desert ; 
Such  manly  bearing,  temper'd  with  such  toft 

ness, 
And  so  adorn'd  with  ev'ry  outward  charm 
Of  graceful  form  and  feature,  saw  I  never. 

Saul,  Bring  me  the  youth. 

^6ner.  He  waits  thy  royal  pleasure. 

[Exit  Abner 

Saul.  What  must  I  think  7  Abner  himself  i* 
brave. 
And  skill'd  in  human  kind :  nor  does  he  judge 
So  lightly,  to  be  caught  by  specious  words 
And  Fraud's  smooth  artifice,  were  there  not 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic.    But  behold  he  comes ! 
The  youth  too  with  him !  Justly  did  he  praise 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow. 

Re-enter  Abner  and  Dmttid, 

David,  Hail  mighty  king ! 
Abner,  Behold  thy  profler'd  champion ! 
Saul.  Art  thou  the  youth  whose  high  heroic 
zeal 
Aspires  to  meet  the  ^ant  son  of  Anak  7 
David,  If  so  the  king  permit 
Saul,  Impossible ! 

Why,  what  experience  has  thy  youth  of  arms  7 
Where,  stripling,  didst  thou  learn  the  trade  of 

war  7 
Beneath  what  hoary  vet'ran  hast  thou  serv'd  7 
What  feats  hast  thou  achiev'd,  what  daring 

deeds? 
What  well-rang'd  phalanx,  say,  what  charging 

hosts. 
What  hard  campaigns,  what  sieges  hast  thou 

seen? 
Hast  thou  e'er  scal'd  the  city's  rampir'd  wall 
Or  hurl'd  the  missile  dart,  or  leam'd  to  poise- 


David.  Arms 
know 


I  have  seldom  foen.    I  UttU 
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Of  war*s  proud  discipline.  The  trampet*i  eltnir, 
The  shock  of  char&ring  hosts,  the  rampir*d  wall, 
Th*  embattled  phalanx,  and  the  warrior's  spear, 
The  use  of  targe  and  helm  to  mo  is  new. 
My  xeal  for  God,  my  patriot  love  of  Israel, 
IJIy  reverence  for  my\ingj  behold  my  claims! 

Saul.  But  gentle  youth  I  thoo  hast  no  fame  in 
arms, 
Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
Thy  honourM  name  to  many  a  land  remote ; 
From  the  fair  regions  where  Euphrates  lives 
Assyria's  borders  to  tlie  distant  Nile. 

David.  True,  mighty  king !  I  am  indeed  alike 
UnblessM  by  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  ; 
A  lowly  shepherd-swain  of  Judah's  tribe: 
But  greatness  ever  springs  from  low  beginnings. 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention'st,  whoeo  broad 

stream 
Bears  fruitfulness  and  health  through  many  a 

clime, 
From  an  unknown,  penurious,  scanty  source 
Took  its  first  rise.  The  forest  oak,  which  shades 
The  sultry  troops  in  many  a  toilsome  march 
Once  an  unheeded  acorn  lay.    O  king ! 
Who  ne'er  begins  can  never  aught  achieve 
Of  glorious.   Thou  thyself  wast  once  unknown, 
Till  fair  occasion  brought  thy  worth  to  light 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  praise :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
Th'  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 

Abner.  'Tis  noblv  said. 

Saul.  1  love  thy  spirit,  youth! 

Dut  dare  not  trust  thy  inexperienc'd  arm 
Against  a  giant's  might    The  sight  of  blood. 
Though  brave  thou  feel'st  when  peril  is  not  nigh. 
Will  pale  thy  ardent  cheek. 

David.  Not  so,  O  king ! 

This  youthful  arm  has  been  imbru'd  in  blood 
Though  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stain'd  it 
Thy  servant's  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  I  watch'd  my  father's  flock : 
A  brindled  lion  and  a  furious  bear 
Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  upon  the  fold, 
5>.iz'd  a  young  lamb,  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoil. 
Urg'd  by  compassion  lor  my  helpless  charge, 
I  felt  a  new-born  vigour  nerve  my  arm  ; 
And,  eager,  on  the  foaming  monsters  rush'd. 
The  famish'd  lion  by  his  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  I  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe, 
Shook  terribly  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'd 
His  own  gaunt,  gory  sides ;  fiercely  he  ground 
His  gnashing  teeth,  and  rolled  his  starting  eyes, 
Eloodshot  with  agony ;  then  with  a  groan. 
That  wak'd  the  echoes  of  the  mountain,  died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  associate  'scape  my  arm ; 
Thy  servant  slew  the  lion  and  the  bear ; 
I  kill'd  them  both,  and  bore  their  shaggy  spoils 
In  triumph  home :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th*  unclrcumcis'd  Philistine  7  No :  that  God 
Who  sav'd  ma  flom  the  bear's  destructive  fang 
And  hungry  lidn*s  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
From  this  idolater  1 

Skttl  He  will,  he  will ! 

Go,  noble  youth  !  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd ! 
The  God  thoa  aenr'st  will  shield  thee  in  tiM. 

fight. 
And  nerve  thy  arm  with  more  than  mortal 
'  strength* 


Ahner,  So  the  bold  Nazarite*  a  lioo  slew : 
An  earnest  of  his  victories  o'er  Philistia ! 
Saul.    Go,  Abner;  see  the  youth  be  well 
equipp'd 
With  shield  and  spear.    Be  it  thy  care  to  grace 

him 
With  all  the  fit  accoutrements  of  war. 
The  choicest  mail  from  my  rich  armory  take, 
And  gird  upon  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  sword 
Of  noblest  temper'd  steel. 

Abner.  I  shall  obey. 

David.  Pardon,  O  king  !  the  coat  ^  plaited 
mail 
These  limbs  have  never  known ;  it  would  not 

shield, 
'Twould  but  encomber  one  who  never  felt 
The  weight  of  armour. 

SavL  Take  thy  wish,  my  son  ! 

Thy  sword  then,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  goar^ 
thee! 


PART  IV. 

Scene — Another  part  of  the  camp, 

David  (kneeling.) 

Eternal  Justice  !  in  whoee  awful  scale 
Th'  event  of  battle  hangs !  Eternal  Truth  I 
Whose  beams  illumines  all !  Eternal  Mer<7 ! 
If,  by  thy  attributes  I  may,  unblam'd. 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  glory  !  hear  me  now : 

0  teach  these  hands  to  war,  these  arms  to  fight. 
Thou  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need ! 

Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  defend. 
And  let  thine  everlasting  arms  support  me ! 
Strong  in  thv  strength,  in  thy  protection  ssfe 
Then,  though  the  heathen  rage,  I  shall  not  fear 
Jehovah,  be  my  buckler  !  Mighty  Lord  ! 
Thou  who  hast  deign'd  by  humble  instruments 
To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  might. 
Be  present  with  me  now  !  'TIS  thine  own  cause ! 
Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  plans 
Schemes  baffling  our  conception — and,  'tis  still 
Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 
Of  high  design,  though  by  a  feeble  arm ! 

1  feel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  fight ! 
'Tis  not  the  heated  spirits,  or  warm  blood 
Of  sanguine  youth  with  which  my  boeom  bunas* 
And,  though  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  insulting  Ibi^ 
And  pant  for  glory,  'tis  not,  witness  HeavVil 
'Tis  not  the  sinful  lust  of  fkding  fame, 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortal  man ; 
His  praise  I  covet,  whose  applause  is  Life. 

DAVID,  EUAB,  I8RARLITK8. 

Eliah.  What  do  I  hear  ?  thou  truant !  thoa 
hast  dar'd 
E'en  to  the  awful  presence  of  the  king 
Bear  thy  presumption ! 

David.  He  who  feara  the  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  the  face  of  kings. 
And  shafl  not  be  aftham'd. 

Eliab.  But  what  wild  dream 

Has  urg'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rate  nak* 

ness? 
Thon^ean'st,  so  I  have  leam'd,  to  meet  Goliatig 
His  single  arm  to  thine. 

•Samson.   Bee  Judges,  chap.  ziv. 
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iMvid,  *Tis  what  I  parpose, 

ET*n  on  this  tpot    Each  moment  I  expect 
Hi«  wish'd  approach. 

Eliab.        Go  home ;  return,  for  ehame ! 
Nor  madly  draw  destruction  on  thy  head. 
Thy  doating  father,  when  thy  shepherd's  coat, 
DrenchM  in  thy  blood,  is  brought  him,  will  la- 
ment. 
And  rend  his  furrowM  cheek  and  silyer  hair. 
As  if  some  mighty  loss  had  tooch*d  his  a^ ; 
And  mourn,  ev'n  as   the   partial    patriarch 

mourn*d 
When  Joseph's  bloody  garment  he  receiv'd 
From  his  less  dear,  nor  less  deserving,  sons : 
But  whence  that  glitt'ring  ornament  which 

hangs 
Useless  upon  thy  thigh  7 

D^nd,  'Tis  the  king's  gift 

But  thou  art  right ;  it  suits  not  me,  my  brother  ! 
Nor  sword  1  mean  to  use,  nor  spear  to  poise. 
Lest  men  should  say  I  put  my  trust  in  arms, 
Not  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Eliab.  Then  thou  indeed 

Art  bent  to  seek  thy  death  7 

David.  And  what  is  death  7 

Is  it  so  terrible  to  die,  my  brother  7 
Or  grant  it  terrible,  is  it  for  that 
The  less  ineviUble  7  If,  indeed 
We  could  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow, 
When  some  high  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die. 
And  thus  for  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 
The  universal  lot, — then  fond  self-love. 
Then  cautious  Prudence,  boldly  might  produce 
Their  fine-spun  arguments,  their  leam'd  ha- 
rangues. 
Their  cobweb  arts,  their  phrase  sophistical. 
Their  subtle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious  trick 
Of  selfish  cunning  laboring  for  its  end. 
But  since,  howc'er  protracted,  death  will  come. 
Why  fondly  study,  with  ingenious  pains. 
To  put  it  off!  To  breathe  a  little  kager 
Is  to  defer  our  fate,  but  not  to  shun  it. 
Small  gain  !  which  Wisdom  with  iBdifTrent  eye 
Beholds.     Why  wish  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  life's  exhausted  chalice,  whose  last  runnings, 
Ev'n  at  the  best,  are  vapid !  Why  not  die 
:If  Heav'n  so  will)  in  manhood's  op'ning  bloom, 
When  all  the  flush  of  lift  is  gay  about  us  I 
When  sprightly  youth  with  many  a  new-bom 

Solieits  every  sense !  So  may  we  then 
Presmt  a  sacrifice,  unmeet  indeed, 
(Ah, how  unmeet!)  but  less  unworthy  far. 
Than  the  world's  leavings ;  than  a  worn  out 

heart, 
6?  vice  enfeebled,  and  by  vain  desires 
Sunk  and  exhausted ! 

Eliab.  Hark !  I  hear  a  sound 

Of  multitudes  approaching ! 

David.  1'is  the  giant ! 

I  see  him  not,  but  hear  his  measur'd  pace. 

Eliah.  Look,  wheie  his  pond'rbus  shield  is 
borne  before  him ! 

David.  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 
portends. 
Bat  soft ! — ^what  unknown  prodipry  appears  7 
A  moving  mountain  cas'd  in  polish'd  brass ! 

&iah  igHting  behind  David)  How's  this  7 
Thoo  dost  not  tremble.    Thy  firm  joints 
Betrmj  no  ter ;  thy  icoents  are  not  broken ; 


Thy  eheek  retains  its  red ;  thine  eye  its  lustre,^ 
He  comes  more  near  !  Dost  thou  not  foar  him 
now? 
David.  No, 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Respect  nor  fear.    Mere  magnitude  of  form. 
Without  proportion'd  intellect  and  vakmr, 
Strikes  not  my  soul  with  rev'rence  or  with  awe. 
Eliab.  Near,  and  more  near  he  comes !  I  hold 
it  rash 
To  stay  so  near  him,  and  expose  a  lifo 
Which  may,  hereafter  serve  the  state. 

Farewell.  [Exit 

[GoUATH  advaneeBj  clad  in  eomplete  armour. 
One  bearing  hit  shield  precedes  him.  T%€ 
oppoeing  armies  are  seen  at  a  distance,  drawn 
up  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Gouath  begins 
to  speak  before  he  comes  on.  David  stands  in 
the  same  fiace,  with  an  air  of  indifference.] 

Goliath.  Where  is  this  mighty  man  of  war, 
who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia's  chief  7 
What  victor  king,  what  gen'ral  drench'd  in 

blood, 
Claims  this  high  privilege  7    What   are    his 

rights  7 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring 
To  prove  his  claim?  What  cities  laid  in  ashes -7 
What    ruin'd    provinces?    What    slaughter'd 

realms  7 
What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearts  of  kingSi 
In  battle  kill'd,  or  at  his  altars  slain. 
Has  he  to  boast  ?  Is  his  bright  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  coats 

of  mail 
Of  vanquish'd  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Subdu'd  7  Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold, 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life. 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplifted  spear. 
Which  never  fell  innoxious  ?  Yet  I  swear, 
I  grudge  the  glory  to  this  parting  soul 
To  fall  by  this  right  hand.    'Twill  sweeten 

death, 
To  know  he  had  the  honour  to  contend 
With  the  dread  son  of  Anak.     Latest  time 
From  blank  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  dar'd  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Gath's  triumphant  champion.    Come,  ad- 
vance. 
Philistia's  gods  tolsrael's.  Sound,  my  herald— > 
Sound  for  the  battle  straight. 

[Herald  sounds  the  trumpet. 
David.  Behold  thy  foe ! 

Goliath.  I  see  him  not 
David.  Behold  him  here ! 

Goliath.  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight.    I  do  not  war  with  boys. 
David'.  I  stand  prepar'd :  thy  single  arm  to 

mine.  ^ 

Goliath.  Why  this  is  mockery«  minion,  it 
may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.    Sport  not  with  things  above 

thee ! 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
ExpecU  his  death  from  me  1  Which  is  the  man 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defiance  7 
David.    Th'  election  of  my  sovVeign  fklle  on 
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CMiaih,  On  thee !  on  thee !  By  Dtigon,  *tit 
too  mach ! 
Thou  carled  minion  !  thou  a  nation*s  champion ! 
*TwouId  move  my  mirth  at  any  other  time ; 
But  trifling  's  out  of  tune,  begone,  light  boy ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David.  1  do  defy  thee. 

Thou  foul  idolator !  Hast  liiou  not  icornM 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I  serve  7 
By  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 
Thy  nation's  sins  and  thine.    Arm'd  with  his 

name. 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  bathM  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 

Goliath,  {ironically)  Indeed!  *tis  wond'rous 
well. 
Now,  by  my  gods. 
The  stripling  plays  the  orator !  Vain  boy  ! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of  words. 
And  thou  shalt  still  be  safe.    Tongue-valiant 

warrior ! 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  with  garlands  hung. 
Of  idle  field  flowers?  where  thy  wanton  harp, 
Thou  dainty  flnger'd  hero  ?  better  strike 
Its  notes  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  softly,  than  provoke  the  trumpet's  rage. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  my  spear 
With  thy  inglorious  blood.  Shall  that  fair  cheek 
Be  scar'd  with  wounds  unseemly  ?  Rather  ^ 
And  hold  fond  dalliance  with  the  Syrian  maids ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  let  them  braid 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  tlij  golden  hair; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonii,  aa/  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 

bavid.        Peace,  thou  unhallow'd  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound 
Reach  Askelon,  how  once  your  slaughtered  lords 
By  mighty  Samson*  found  one  common  grave : 
When  his  broad  shoulder  the  firm-pillars  heav*d. 
And  to  its  base  the  totfring  fabric  shook. 

Goliath.  Insulting  boy  !  perhaps  thou  hast  not 

heard 
The  infamy  of  that  glorious  day. 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben-ezerf  pitchM 
Their  quick-abandonM  tent  7  Then  when  your 

ark, 
Vour  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted  pledge 
O?  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost ! 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  *twas  won. 
When  with  this  good  right  arm  I  thinnM  your 

ranks. 
And  bravely  crushM,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  guardians  of  this  vaunted  shrine, 
Hophnit  and  Phineas.    The  fam*d  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David.  I  remember  too. 

Since  thou  provok*st  th*  unwelcome  truth,  how 

all 
Your  blushing  priests  beheld  their  idoPs  shame  ; 
When  prostrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark. 
And  your  frail  god  was  shiver*d.  Then  Philistia, 
Idolatrous  Philistia,  flew  for  succour 
Fo  IsracPs  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
ConfessM  the  Lord  was  Grod ;  and  the  blessMark. 
Gladly,  with  reverential  awe  restored. 

Goliath.  By  Ashod*s  fane  thou  ly*st 


*  Judges,  c  zvi. 


t  Bamael.  e.  ▼. 


I  Commentatori  lay,  that  Chaldee  paraphrase  makes 
Goliath  boast  that  he  had  killed  Hopbni  and  Phineas, 
tad  taken  tin  ark  prisoiier. 


Now  will  I  meet  thee, 
Thoa  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dar*sl  mA  thin! 
Already  I  behold  thy  manjgled  limbs, 
Dissever*d  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  fted 
The  fierce  blood-snuffing  vulture.    Mark  dw 

weU. 
Around  my  spear  I'll  twist  thy  shining  locks, 
And  toes  in  air  thy  head  all  gashM  with  wounds, 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv'ring  with  Uie  dire  convukkm 
Of  recent  death !— Art  thou  not  terrifyM  7 

David.  No : 

True  courage  is  not  movM  by  breath  of  words : 
While  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood. 
Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle. 
A  revVish  tide,  it  has  its  ebbs  and  flows, 
As  spirits  raise  or  faU,  as  wine  inflames. 
Or  circumstances  change  :  but  inborn  G>iirage, 
l^he  generous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  soul ; 
And  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  once 
From  the  same  fix'd  and  faithful  point  dtsdinei. 
Goliath.  The  curses  of  Philistia*8  gods  be  oo 

thee! 
This  fine-drawn  speech  is  meant  to  lengthen  out 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 
David.  Ha !  say*st  thou  so  ?  Come  on  then. 

Mark  us  well. 
Thou  com*st  to  me  with  sword,  and  spear,  and 

shield ; 
In  the  dreud  name  of  Israel's  God  I  come ; 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thou  defy'st! 
Yet  though  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gathered  fVom  tht 

brook, 
With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shepherd's  use  - 
Yet  all  expos'd  defenceless  as  I  am. 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.    This  day  I  mean 
To  make  the  uncircumcis'd  tribes  confess 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel.   I  will  give  thee. 
Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  bulk. 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.     Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Elah,  till  Philistia, 
Through   all  her  trembling  tents   and  flying 

bands. 
Shall  own  that  Judah's  God  is  God  indeed ! 
— I  dare  thee  to  the  triaL' 

Goliath.  Follow  me— 

In  this  good  spear  I  tmst 

David.  I  trust  in  Heav'n ! 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm. 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardour  not  its  own. 


PART  V 

Scene — The  tent  oj  Saui, 

Saul  (rising  from  his  couch.)  Oh  !  that  I  knew 
the  black  and  midnight  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery  !  that  1  could  call 
The  slumb'ring  spirit  from  the  shades  of  hell ! 
Or,  like  the  Chaldean  sages,  could  foreknow 
Th'  event  of  things  unacted  !  I  might  then 
Anticipate  my  fortune.     How  I  'm  fall'n  ! 
The  sport  of  vain  chimeras,  the  weak  slaft 
Of  f^  and  fancy  ;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  foul  diviners  nee. 
Thick  blood  and  moping  Melancholy  lead 
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To  bdeful  Saperstition— that  fell  fiend, 
Whoee  with'nng  cbarniB  blast  the  &ir  bloom  of 

Virtae. 
Why  did  my  woonded  pride  with  scorn  reject^ 
The  wholesome  truths  which  holy  Ssmael  told 

me  7 
Why  drive  him  from  my  presence  7  he  might 

now 
Raise  my  sank  soul,  and  my  benighted  mind 
EnlightenM  with  religion^s  cheering  ray. 
He  <Ur*d  to  menace  me  with  loss  of  empire ; 
And  I,  for  that  bold  honesty,  dismissM  him. 
'  Another  shall  possess  thy  throne,*  he  cry*d : 
*  A  strancrer  !*  This  unwelcome  prophecy 
Has  lined  my  crown  and  strew'd  my  couch  with 

thorns. 
Each  ray  of  opening  merit  I  discern 
Id  friend  or  foe,  distracts  my  troubled  soul. 
Lest  he  should  prove  my  rival.  Bat  this  mom, 
£v*n  my  young  champion  lovely  as  he  look*d 
In  blooming  vdour,  struck  me  to  the  soul 
With  Jealousy's  barbM  dart    O  Jealousy  ! 
Thou  ugliest  fiend  of  hell !  thy  deadly  venom 
Preys  on  my  vitals,  turns  the  healthful  hue 
Of  my  fresh  cheek  to  haggard  sallowness, 
And  drinks  my  spirit  up. 

{AJUmrith  of  trumpets^  thouting,  icc» 
What  soands  are  those  f 
The  combat  is  decided.     Hark  !  again 
Those  shouts  proclaim  it !  Now,  O  God  of  Jacob, 
If  yet  thou  hast  not  quite  withdrawn  from  Saul 
Thy  light  and  favour,  prosper  me  this  once ! 
Bat  Abner  comes !  I  dread  to  hear  his  tale ! 
Fair  hope,  with  smiling  face  but  ling*ring^foot, 
Has  long  deceiv'd  me. 

Abner,  King  of  Israel,  hail ! 

Xow  thou  art  king  indeed.   The  youth  has  con- 
quered : 
GoIiath*s  dead. 

SaitL  Oh  speak  thy  tale  again, 

Lest  my  fond  ears  deceive  me ! 

Abmer.  Thy  young  champion 

Has  slain  the  giant 

SauL  Then  God  is  gracious  still, 

Iq  spite  of  my  offences !  But  good  Abner ! 
How  was  it  7  Tell  me  all.   Where  is  my  cham. 

pion7 
Quick  let  me  press  him  to  my  grateful  heart. 
And  pay  him  a  king's  tlM&ks.    And  yet,  who 

knows. 
This  forward  friend  may  prove  an  active  foe ! 
No  more  of  that    Tell  roe  the  whole,  brave 

Abner! 
5od  paint  the  glorious  acts  of  mv  young  hero ! 
Abner.  Full  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  he 

stood! 
In'  opposing  armies  rang'd  on  either  side 
k  proud  array.    The  haughty  giant  stalk'd 
Sutely  across  the  valley.    Next  the  youth 
With  modest  confidence  advanc'd.  Nor  pomp, 
Nor  gay  parade,  nor  martial  ornament. 
His  graceful  form  adorn'd.    Goliath  strait, 
With  solemn  state  began  the  busy  work 
Of  dreadfiil  preparation.    In  one  place 
His  efeeely  jointed  mail  an  op*nin|r  left 
For  air,  ana  only  one :  the  watchful  youth 
Mark'd  that  the  beaver  of  his  helm  was  up. 
Meanwhile  the  giant  such  a  blow  devb'd 
As  would  have  cmsb'd  him.    This  the  youth 

pereely*d, 


And  from  his  well-directed  sling  quick  hurl'd. 
With  dex'trous  aim  a  stone,  which  sunk,  deep 

lodg'd, 
In  the  capacious  forehead  of  the  foe. 
Then  with  a  cry,  as  loud  and  terrible 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  for  their  young. 
Quite  stunn'd,  the  furious  giant  stagger'd,  reel'd 
And  fell :  the  mighty  mass  of  man  fell  prone. 
With  its  own  weight  his  shatter'd  bulk  was 

bruis'd. 
His  clattering  arms  rung  dreadfully  through  the 

field. 
And  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  earth 
Shook.    Chok'd  with  blood  and  dust,  he  curs'd 

his  gods. 
And  died  blaspheming !  Straight  the  victor  youth 
Drew  from   his  sheath  the  giant's   pond'rous 

sword. 
And  from  the  enormous  trunk  the  gory  head. 
Furious  in  death,  he  sever'd.  The  grim  visage 
Look'd  threat'ning  still,  and  still  frown'd  hor.  ' 

ribly. 
Saul.  O  glorious  deed !  O  valiant  conqueror ! 
Abner.  The  youth  so  calm  appear'd,  so  nobly 

firm. 
So  cool,  yet  so  intrepid,  that  these  eyes 
Ne'er  saw  such  temp'rate  valour  so  chastisM 
By  modesty. 

Saul  Thou  dwell'st  upon  his  praise 

With  needless  circumstance.  'Twas  nobly  done 
But  others  too  have  fought ! 
Abner.  Nooe,  none  so  bravely 

Saul.  What  folk«»d  next? 
Abner.  The  shouting  Israelites 

On  the  Philistians  rush'd,  and  still  pursue 
Their  routed  remnants.  In  dismay,  their  bandi^ 
Disorder'd  fly,  while  shouts  of  loud  acclaim 
Pursue  their  brave  deliverer.    Lo,  he  comes  ! 
Bearing  the  giant's  head  and  shining  sword. 
His  welLearu'd  trophies. 

SAUL,  ABNEK,  DAVID. 

[David  bearing  Goliaiii's  head  and  Bword.    He 
kneels  and  lays  both  at  Saul's /ee^ 

Saul.  Welcome  to  my  heart. 

My  glorious  champion !  My  deliverer  welcome ! 

How  shall  I  speak  the  swelling  gratitude 

Of  my  full  heart !  or  give  thee  the  high  praise 

Thy  gallant  deeds  deserve  ! 

David.  O  mighty  king  ! 

Sweet  is  the  bre«A  of  praise  when  given  by 
those 

Whose  own  high  merit  claims  the  praise  they 
give. 

But  let  not  this  one  prosperous  event. 

By  heav'n  directed,  be  ascrib'd  to  me ; 

I  might  have  fought  with  equal  skill  and  cou- 
rage. 

And  not  have  gain'd  this  conqnest;  then  had 
shame 

Harsh  obloquy,  and  foul  disgrace,  befallen  me : 

But  prosp'rous  fortune  gains  the  praise  of  valour 
Saul.  I  like  not  this.  In  every  thing  superior . 

He  soars  above  me  (atu^.)--Modest  youth, 
thou 'rt  right 

And  fortune,  as  thou  aay'st,  deserves  the  praise 

We  give  to  human  valour. 
lX,md.  Rather  say 

The  God  of  HosU  deserves  it 
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Sml,  Tell  me  jrouth, 

What  is  th*r  name,  and  what  thy  father^s  hoase  ? 

David,  ^y  name  ii  David ;  Jesse  is  my  sire : 
An  humble  Bethle'mite  of  Jadah*8  tribe. 

Saul.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse !  Sure  that  name 
Has  been  familiar  to  me.    Nay  thy  voice 
Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too, 
Though  faint  and  indistinctly. 

Abner.  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  musician ;  he  whose  harp 
ExpellM  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  pow*r 
Enslaved  thy  spirit 

Saul.  This  the  modest  youth. 

Whom  for  his  skill  and  virtues  I  preferrM 
To  boar  my  armour  ? 

David.  I  am  he,  O  king  • 

Saul.  Why  this  concealment  ?  tell  me  valiant 
David, 
Why  didst  thou  hide  thy  birth  and  name  tiH 
now? 

David.  O  king !  I  would  not  aught  from  faTour 
claim. 
Or  on  remember*d  services  presame ; 
But  on  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand 
Ungrac*d  and  unsupported. 

Abner.  Well  he  merits 

The  honours  which  await  him.  Why,  O  king, 
Dost  thoa  delay  to  bless  his  doubting  heart 
With  hb  well^rnM  rewards!    Thy  k>vely 

daughter, 
By  right  of  conquest  his ! 

SauL  (To  David.)  True :  tboa  hast  won  her. 
She  shall  be  thine.  Yes,  airing's  word  is  past 

David.  O  boundless  blessing !  What  shall  she 
be  mine, 
■for  whom  contending  monarchs  might  renoonoe 
Thoir  slighted  crowns  I 
[Sounds  of  musical  instruments  heard  at  a  diS' 

tanee.    Shouting  and  singing.    A  grand  pro- 

cession*    Chorus  of  Hebrew  ioofn«n.] 

SaiiL         How  *s  this !  what  sounds  of  joy 


Salute  my  ears!  What  means  this  needlns 

pomp! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  ^f  harp ! 
What  peans  these  idle  instruments  of  triamphT 
These  women,  who  in  fair  processioii  move, 
Making  sweet  melody  ? 

Abner.  To  pay  due  hunoor 

To  David  are  they  come. 

Saul,  {aside.)  A  rival's  praise 

Is  discord  to  my  ear  !  They  might  have  8par*d 

This  idle  pageantry ;  it  wounds  mj  soul ! 

iMartial  symphony :  after  which^  chorus  sf  ws- 

men  sing.] 

I. 

Prktare  !  your  festal  rites  prepare ! 
Let  your  triumphs  rend  the  air ! 
Idol  gods  shall  reign  no  more : 
We  the  living  Lord  adore ! 
Let  heathen  hosts  on  human  helps  repose. 
Since  Israelis  God  has  routed  Israers  foes. 
II. 

Let  remotest  nations  know 

Proud  Goliath^s  overthrow. 

Fall*n  Philistia,  is  thy  trust, 

Dagon  mingles  with  the  dust ! 
Who  fears  the  Lord  of  Gbry,  need  not  fear 
The  brazen  armour  or  the  lifled  spear. 

in. 

See,  the  routed  squadron  fly  ! 

Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky  ! 

Blood  and  carnage  stain  the  field  ! 

See  the  vanquishM  nations  yield ! 
Dismay  and  terror  fill  the  friehten*d  land. 
While  conq*ring  David  routs  the  trembling  band 
IV. 

Lo  I  upon  the  tented  field 

Royal  Saul  has  thousiands  killM  I 

Lo  !  upon  th*  cnsanguinM  plain 

David  has  ten  thousand  slain  ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  his  vanquishM  thousands  tell 
While  tenfold  triumphs  David's  victories  swell. 


BELSHAZZAR: 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lncifbr,  son  of  the  morning ! 
the  ^*  und,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations ! — Isaiah. 


How  art  thou  cut  down  te 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Balshazzar,  king  of  Babylon. 
NrrocRis,  the  queen  mother. 
Courtiers,  Astrologers,  Parasites. 


Daniel,  the  Jewish  Prophet 
Captive  Jews,  dec  dec. 


Scene — Babylon.     T%me — Night. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  fifUi  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel. 


PART  L 
Scene — Near  the  palace  of  Babf^at 

DANIEL  AND  CAPnTK  JEWS. 

Dan.  Parent  of  Lift  and  Light!  Sole  Souroe 
AfGood! 


Whose  tender  mercies  through  the  tide  of  time. 
In  long  successive  order,  have  sustain*^ 
And  sav*d  the  sons  of  Israel !  Thou  whoee  power 
Delivered  riprhteous  Noah  from  the  flood. 
The  whelmmg  flood,  the  grave  of  haman  kind ! 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  oiit«tretch*d 
hand 
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Reteoed  young  Isaac  from  the  lifted  arm, 
Rais'd,  at  thy  bidding,  to  devote  a  son, 
An  only  son,  doomM  by  his  sire  to  die: 
(O  saving  faith,  by  such  obedience  prov*d ! 
O  blest  obedience,  hallowM  thus  by  faith  ! 
Thou,  who  in  mercy  sav'dst  the  chosen  race 
In  the  wild  desert,  and  didst  there  sustain  them 
By  wonder-working  love,  though  they  rebelled 
And  murmur*d  at  the  miracles  that  sav*d  them ! 
0  hear  thy  servant  Daniel !  hear  and  help ! 
Thou,  whose  almighty  power  did  after  raise 
Successive  leaders  to  defend  our  race ; 
Who  sentest  valiant  Joshua  to  the  field. 
The  people's  champion,  to  the  conqu*ring  field, 
Where  the  revolving  planet  of  the  nigh^ 
Suspended  in  her  nudiant  round,  was  stay*d ; 
And  the  bright  sun  arrested  m  his  course, 
Stupendously  stood  still ! 

CHOEUS  OF  JEWS. 

I. 
What  aiPd  thee,  that  thou  stood*st  still, 
0  sun  !  nor  did  thy  flamiue  orb  decline ! 
And  ihou,  O  moon !  in  Ajaion*s  low  vale. 
Why  didst  thou  long  before  thy  period  shine  ? 

Was  it  at  Joshua's  dread  command. 
The  leader  of  the  Israelitish  band  ? 
Yes — at  a  mortal  bidding  both  stood  still ; 
Twas  Joshua's  word,  but  'twas  Jehovah's  will. 
IIL 

What  all-controlling  hand  had  force 
To  stop  eternal  Nature's  constant  course  7 
The  wand'ring  moon  to  one  fix'd  spot  confine. 
But  His  whose  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shine  7 

Dan,  O  Thou !  who,  when  thy  discontented 
host, 
Tir'd  of  Jehovah's  rule,  desir'd  a  king. 
In  anger  gav'st  them  Saul ;  and  then  again 
Did'st  wrest  the  regal  sceptre  from  his  hand 
To  give  it  David— David,  best  belov'd ! 
Illustrious  David  !  poet,  prophet,  king ; 
Thou  who  did'st  suffer  Solomon  the  wise 
To  build  a  glorious  Temple  to  thy  name, — 
0  hear  thy  servants,  and  forgive  us  too ! 
If  by  severe  necessity  compell'd. 
We  worship  here — we  have  no  temple  now : 
Altar  or  sanctuary  none  is  left 

CHORUS  OF  JIW8. 

O  JuDAH !  let  thy  captive  sons  deplore 

Tliy  far-fiim'd  temple 's  now  no  more ! 
Fidl'n  is  thy  sacred  fane,  thy  glory  gone ! 
F&U'n  is  thy  temple,  Solomon  ! 

Ne'er  did  Barbaric  kings  behold. 
With  all  their  shining  gems,  their  burnish'd  gold, 

A  fane  so  perfect  bright,  and  fair : 
For  God  himself  was  wont  t'  inhabit  there. 

Between  the  cherubim  his  glory  stood. 
While  the  hi^h-priest  alone  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour view'd. 
How  fbodly  did  the  Tynan  artist  strive. 

His  name  to  latest  time  should  live ! 
Such  wealth  the  stranger  wonder'd  to  behold : 
Gold  W0re  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold. 

Of  eedtr  such  an  ample  store, 
Exbaosted  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more. 
^     "    '  belore  the  Ruler  of  the  sky, 
VeO  mifht  the  loyil  jfiNUider  cry, 


Fill'd  with  an  holy  dread,  a  rcv'rend  fear, 
Will  God  in  very  deed  inhabit  here  7 

The  heaven  of  heavens  beneath  his  feet. 
Is  for  the  brig     inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangels  prostrate  wait  his  high  eora 
mands. 
And  will  ho  deign  to  dwell  in  temples  made 
with  hands  7 

[preme 
Dan,  Yes,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Pow'r  Su* 
Not  circumscrib'd  by  time,  nor  fix'd  to  space, 
Coofin'd  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains. 
In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find  thee! 
E'en  in  the  burning  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Shadrach  and  the  holy  brotherhood : 
The'  unhurt  martyrs  bless'd  Thee  in  the  flames , 
They  sought,  and  found  Thee  ;  call'd,  and  Thou 
wast  there. 
First  Jew.   How  chang'd  our  state !  Judah, 
thy  glory 's  fallen  ! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  exchang'd  : 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obscene 
Insult  the  living  God ;  and  to  his  servants, 
The  priests  of  wretched  idols  made  with  hands, 
Show  contumelious  scorn. 

Dan.  'TIS  heaven's  high  will. 

Second  Jew.  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jemialem ! 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov'd  image. 
E'en  in  the  giddy  hour  of  thoughtless  mirth ; 
If  I  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  walls 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow'rs — 
Then  may  rdy  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the  strains 
Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right  hand 
Forget,  with  sounds  symphonius,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son  to  Sion's  song. 

First  Jew.  Oft  on  Euphrates'  ever  verdant 
banks 
Where  drooping  willows  form  a  mournful  shade 
With  all  the  pride  which  prosp'rous  fortunes 

give. 
And  all  th'  unfeeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 
Th'  insulting  Babylonians  ask  a  song ; 
Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days  were  sung 
By  Korah's  sons,  or  hcav'n-taught  Asaph  set 
To  loftiest  measures;  then  our  bursting  hearts 
Feel  all  their  woes  afresh  ;  the  galling  chain 
Of  bondajgre  crushes  then  the  free-born  soul 
With  wringing  anguish  from  the  trembling  lip 
Th*  unfinish'd  cadence  falls ;  and  the  big  tear. 
While  it  relieves,  betravs  the  wo-fraught  soul. 
For  who  can  view  Euphrates*  pleasant  stream. 
Its  drooping  willows,  and  its  verdant  banks, 
And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 
The  piny  groves  of  fertile  Palestine, 
The  vales  of  Solyma,  and  Jordan*s  stream . 
Dan,  Firm  faith  and  deep  submission  to  high 
heaven 
Will  teach  us  to  endure  without  a  murmur 
What  seems  so  hard.  Think  what  the  holy  host 
Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  have  sua 

tain'd. 
In  the  blest  cause  of  truth !  And  shall  not  we, 
O  men  of  Judah  !  dare  what  these  have  dar'd 
And  boldly  pass  through  the  refining  fire 
Of  fierce  afHiction  7  Yes,  be  witness,  Heaven  \ 
Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death. 
Come  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  will, 
By  peril  to  ooofirm  and  praro  mj  fiuth* 
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Oh!  I  wuUid  dare  yon  den  of  hun^  lions. 
Rather  than  pause  to  fill  the  task  aasi^^d 
By  wisdom  Infinite.     Nor  think  I  boast, 
Not  in  myself,  but  in  thy  strength  1  trust, 
Spirit  of  God! 

Fint  Jiw.        Prophet,  thy  words  support. 
And  raise  our  sinking  souls. 

Dan,  Behold  yon  palace; 

There  proud  Belshazzar  keeps  his  wanton  court ! 
I  knew  it  once  beneath  another  lord. 
His  grandsire,*  who  subduM  Jehoiachin, 
And  hither  brought  sad  Judah's  captive  tribes ; 
And  with  them  brought  the  rich  and  precious 

relics 
Of  our  fam*d  temple ;  all  the  holy  treasure. 
The  golden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cup6. 
Which  grac*d,  in  happier  times,  the  sanctuary. 
Second  Jew.  May  He  to  whose  blest  use  they 
were  devoted, 
Preserve  them  from  pollution ;  and  once  more. 
In  his  own  gracious  time  restore  the  temple ! 
Dan.  I,  with  some  favoured  youths  of  Jewish 
race 
Was  lodged  in  the  king*s  palace,  and  instructed 
In  all  the  various  learning  of  the  East; 
But  He,  on  whose  great  name  our  fathers  caird. 
Preserved  us  from  the  perils  of  a  court, 
Warn*d  us  to  guard  our  youthful  appetites. 
And  still  with  holy  fortitude  reject 
The  pampVing  viands  Luxury  presented ; 
Fell  Luxury ;  more  perilous  to  youth 
Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chains : 
Second  Jf.w.  Ho  who  can  guard  *gainst  the 
low  baits  of  sense. 
Will  find  Temptations  arrows  hurtless  strike 
Against  the  brazen  shield  of  Temperance. 
For  'tis  th*  inferior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th'  immortal  light  within 

him  ; 
Tlie  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey. 
And  sink  th*  imprison'd  spirit  into  brute. 
Dan.  Twice,t  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  did  I  ex- 
pound 
Ti  e  visions  of  the  king ;  his  soul  was  touched, 
Ard  twice  did  he  repent,  and  prostrate  fall 
B(  fore  the  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
P(  w*r,  flattery,  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
W  hen  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  his  palace 
He  view*d  the  splendours  of  the  royal  city. 
That  magazine  of  wealth,  which  proud  Euphra- 
tes 
Wafls  from  each  distant  comer  of  the  earth ; 
When  he  beheld  the  adamantine  tow*rs, 
The  brazen  gates,  the  bulwarks  of  his  strength, 
The  pendant  gardens.  Art's  stupendous  work. 
The  wonder  of  the  world  I  the  proud  Chaldean, 
Mad  with  th'  intoxicating  fumes  which  rise 
When  uncontroird  ambition  grasps  at  once 
Dominion  absolute,  and  boundless  wealth, 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  forgot  his  god ! 

*  This  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,'  he  cry'd ; 

*  My  wond'rous  powV,  my  godlike  arm  achiev'd 

it 
I  scorn  submission  ;  own  no  Deity 
Above  my  own.' — While  the  blasphemer  spoke. 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n  inflicted  instant  ven- 

geance; 

*  Biebnehadnenar. 

t  Daniel,  chap.  ii.  and  iv. 


Stripp*d  him  of  that  bright  reason  he  abasM; 
And  drove  him  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  niph 
A  naked,  wretched,  helpless,  senseless  ihing  ; 
Companion  of  the  brutes,  his  equals  now. 
FintJew.    Nor  does  his  impious  grandson, 
proud  Belshazzar, 
Fall  short  of  his  offences ;  nay,  he  want! 
The  valiant  spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progenitor ;  for  Pleasure's  slave. 
Though  bound  in  silken  chains,  and  only  tied 
In  flowery  fetters,  seeming  light  snd  loose. 
Is  more  subdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  victim 
Of  anger  or  ambition  ;  these  indeed 
Burn  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-lived  fire  ; 
While  pleasure  with  a  constant  flame  consumes, 
War  slays  her  thousands,  but  destructive  Plea 

sure, 
More  fell,  more  fatal,  her  ten  thousands  slays : 
The  young  luxurious  king  she  fondly  woos 
In  ev'ry  shape  of  am'rous  blandishment; 
With  adulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul ; 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  inflames. 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o'er  his  couch, 
And  with  delicious  opiates  charms  him  down, 
In  fatal  slumbers  bound.    Though  Babylon 
Is  now,  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prince; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Median  king ; 
Darius,  fam'd  for  conquest,  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city  :  not  the  impending  horrors 
Which  ever  wait  a  siege  have  pow'r  to  wake 
To  thought  or  sense  th'  intoxicated  king. 

Dan.  E'en  in  this  night  of  universal  dread, 
A  mighty  army  threat'ning  at  the  gates ; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  a  feast 
Magnificently  impious,  meant  to  honour 
Beius,  the  fav'rite  Babylonish  idol. 
Lew'd  parasites  compose  his  wanton  court. 
Whose  impious  flatt'ries  sooth  his   monstrous 

crimes : 
They  justify  his  vices  and  extol 
His  boastful  phrase,  as  if  he  were  some  god : 
Whate'cr  he  says,  they  say ;  what  he  commands. 
Implicitly  they  do;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  shouts  of  loud  acclaim; 
And  when  he  wounds  the  tortur'd  ear  of  Virtue, 
They  cry  »*  All  hail  I  Belshazzar  live  for  ever  I" 
To-night  a  thousand  nobles  fill  his  hall. 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the  court ; 
All  hut  his  virtuous  mother,  sage  Nitocris : 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  impious  king  her  son ! 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midnight  fray. 
Nor  crowns  the  guilty  banquet  with  her  pre 

sence. 
The  royal  fair  is  rich  in  every  virtue 
Which  can  adorn  the  queen  or  grace  the  wo- 
man. 
But  for  the  wisdom  of  her  prudent  counsels 
This  wretched  empire  had  been  long  undone. 
Not  fam'd  Semiramis,  Assyria's  pride. 
Could  boast  a  brighter  mind  or  firmer  soul ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  reign  of  Merodach,* 
Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jehoiachin, 
Grown  gray  in  a  close  prison's  horrid  gloom. 
He  fre^  from  bondage;  brought  the  hoary 
king 

*  9  Kings,  chap.  zxiv. 
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Td  lute  oooe  more  the  long-for^ten  fweets 
Of  Ikeny  uid  light,  tiutaiaM  hit  age, 
FmbM  in  his  woanda  the  lenient  bum  of  kind- 


And  blest  hie  tetting  hour  of  life  with  peace. 

[Sound  of  trumpeto  m  heard  at  a  diotanee. 
Fint  Jew,  That  aound  proclaima  the  banqaet 

is  begun. 
Second  Jew,   Hark!   the  licentioua  uproar 
grows  more  loud, 
The  vaulted  roof  resounds  with  shouts  of  mirth, 
And  the  firm  palace  shakes '.  Retire  my  friends ; 
This  madness  is  not  meet  for  sober  ears. 
If  any  of  our  race  were  found  so  near, 
Twould  but  expose  us  to  the  rude  attack 
Of  ribaldry  obscene  and  impious  jests 
From  these  mad  sons  of  Belial,  more  inflam'd 
To  deeds  of  riot  by  the  wanton  feast 
Dan,  Here  part  we  then  !  but  when  again  to 
meet 
Who  knows,  save  heaven  7  Yet,  O  my  friends ! 

Ifeel 
An  impulse  more  than  human  stir  my  breast 
Wrapt  in  prophetic  vision,*  I  behold 
Things  hid  as  yet  from  mortal  sight     I  see 
The  dart  of  vengeance  tremble  in  the  air, 
Ere  long  to  pierce  the  impious  king.  E*en 

now 
The  desolating  angel  stalks  abroad. 
And  brandishes  aloA  tiit  twoedg'd  sword 
Of  retribution  keen ;  he  soon  will  strike. 
And  Babylon  shall  weep  as  Sion  wept 
Pass  but  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see 
This  queen  of  cities  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
This  haughty  mistress  of  the  kneeling  world. 
How  shall  she  sit  dishonourM  in  the  dust, 
In  tamish*d  pomp  and  solitary  wo ! 
How  ffhall  she  shroud  her  glories  in  the  dark. 
And  in  opprobrious  silence  hide  her  head ! 
Lament,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Chaldea ! 
For  thou  shalt  fall !  imperial  queen,  shalt  fall ! 
No    more    Sidonian    robes    shall    grace    thy 

limbs. 
To  purple  garments  sackcloth  shall  succeed , 
And  sordid  dust  and  ashes  shall  supply 
The  od*rous  nard  and  cassia.  Thou,  who  said'st 
I  AM,  and  there  is  none  beside  me  :  thou, 
ETen  thou,  imperial  Babylon,  shalt  fall  \ 
Thy  glory  quite  eclipsM !  The  pleasant  sound 
Of  viol  and  of  harp  shall  charm  no  more  ; 
Nor  song  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard, 
Responsive  to  the  lote*s  luxurious  note  : 
Bat  the  loud  bittern's  cry,  the  raven^s  croak. 
The  bat's  fell  scream,  the  lonely  owPs  dull 

plaint, 
^d  ev*ry  hideous  bird,  with  ominous  shriek, 
Biall  scare  affrighted  Silence  from  thy  walls : 
While  Desolation,  snatching  from  the  hand 
Of  Time  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  alofl. 
Or  stalks  in  dreadful  majesty  abroad. 
I  see  th*  exterminating  fiend  advance, 
E*en  now  I  see  her  glare  with  horrid  joy, 
See  tower's  imperial  mouldVinsr  at  her  touch ; 
She  glances  on  the  broken  battwment, 
She  eyes  the  erombling  column,  and  enjoys 
The  work  of  ages  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
Then,  pointing  to  the  mischiefs  she  has  made, 
Exalting  cries.  This  once  was  Babylon ! 

•  Iff  Ike  FioilMelat  of  Iiaiata,  chap,  xlvii.  and  othsn. 


PART  IL 

Scene — the  court  of  Belehaxxar.  The  king  i 
edona  magnificent  throne,  Princee,  nobleB^ 
and  attendant;  Ladiee  of  the  court,  Mutie 
— A  euperb  banquet 

let  cour.    (rises  and  kneels.)    Hail  mighty 

king! 
2d  cour,        Belshazzar,  live  for  ever  ! 
3d  cour.  Sun  of  the  world,  and  light  of  kings, 

all  hail! 
ith  cour.  With  lowly  rev*rence,  such  as  best 
becomes 
The  humblest  creatures  of  imperial  power. 
Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee ! 
Princes  far  fam*d,  and  dames  of  high  descent* 
Yet  all  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  boast  of  beauty. 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awful  eye ! 
And  lives  or  dies  as  the  king  frowns  or  smiles  I 
Bel.  This  is  such  homage  as  becomes  your 
loves. 
And  suits  the  mighty  monarch  of  mankind. 
5th  cour.    The  bending   world  should  pros- 
trate thus  before  thee ; 
And  pay  not  only  praise  but  adoration  ! 
Belehaxxar  {rites  and  comet  forward.) 
Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  self^lenial ; 
Let  envious  Poverty  and  snarling  Age 
Proudly  declaim  against  the  joys  they  know 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Jevrs,  who  fondly  hope 
Some  fancied  heaven  hereafler,  mortify. 
And  lose  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Our  gods  may  promise  less,  but  give  us  more 
111  could  my  ardent  spirit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  hungry  hope. 
JjOt  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul. 
Call  their  blunt  feelings  virtue  :  let  them  drudge, 
In  regular  progression,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  duty  and  of  daily  toil ; 
And  when  they  want  the  genius  taDe  happy, 
Believe  their  harsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  we  should  enjoy : 
Why  give  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetites? 
And  why  the  means  to  crown  them  with  indul- 
gence 7 
To  burst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the  vulgar. 
Is  noble  daring. 

ls(  cour.  And  is  therefore  worthy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 

2d  cour.    Behold  a  banquet  which  the  gods 

might  share ! 
Bel,  To-night,  my  friends,  your    monarch 
shall  be  blest 
With  ev*ry  various  joy ;  to-night  is  ours ; 
Nor  shall  the  envious  gods,  who  view  our  bliss. 
And  sicken  as  they  view,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  the  East ; 
The  od*rous  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh, 
The  liquid  amber  and  the  fragant  gums, 
Rob  Gilead  of  its  balms,  Belshazzar  bids, 
And  leave  the  Arabian  groves  without  an  odour. 
Bring  freshest  flow*rs,  exhaust  the  blooming 

spring. 
Twine  the  green   myrtle  with  the  short-livM 

rose; 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  rarland  fades. 
We  *11  learn  to  snatch  the  ngitive  delight, 
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And  g^asp  the  flyings  joy  ere  it  escapes  as. 
Come — fill  the  smiling  goblet  for  the  king ; 
Belshazzar  will  not  let  a  moment  pass 
Unmark'd  by  some  enjoyment !  The  full  bowl 
Let  every  guest  partake ! 

[Courtien  kneel  and  drink. 

let  cour  Here*s  to  the  king ! 

Light  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth. 
Whose  word  is  fate ! 

Bel.  Yes ;  we  are  likest  gods 

When  we  have  pow*r,  and  use  it.    What  is 

wealth 
But  the  rich  means  to  gratify  desire  ? 
I  will  not  have  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  thought, 
Tfiat  shall  not  know  fruition.  What  is  empire  7 
The  privilege  to  punish  and  enjoy : 
To  feel  our  pow*r  in  making  others  fear  it ; 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  cup  till  we  grow  giddy. 
And  think  ourselves  immortal !  This  is  empire  ! 
My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys : 
Shut  from  the   sprightly  world,  and  all  its 

charms, 
In  cumbrous  majesty,  in  sullen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dignity  they  liv'd ; 
Far  from  the  sight  of  an  admiring  world. 
That  world,  whose  gaze  makes  h^  the  charms 

of  greatness; 
They  nothing  knew  of  empire  but  the  name, 
Or  saw  it  in  the  looks  of  tnsmbling  slaves ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royalty  was  care. 
But  I  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Youth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  me  to  be 

blest. 
And  Pow*r  and  Pleasure  draw  with  equal  force 
And  sweet  attraction  *  both  I  will  embrace 
In  quick  succession  ;  this  is  Pleasure's  day  ; 
Anibition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereafter ; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  age. 
The  lust  of  pow'r  shall  lord  it  uncontroird. 
When  all  the  ;-»n>oiis  fbf  lings  grow  obtuse. 
And  stern  Dominion  holdd,  with  rigid  hand. 
His  iron  rein,  and  sits  and  sways  alone. 
But  youth  is  Pleasure's  hour  ! 

Ut  cour.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  with  official  counsel  would  oppose 
The  king's  desire,  whose  slightest  wish  is  law ! 

Bel  Now  strike  the  loud-ton'd  lyre  and  softer 
lute; 
Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.   Where  are  those  cunning  men 
Who  bo«st,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  meaaurM 

sweetness. 
To  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame. 
And  cool  them  at  their  will  7  who  know  the  art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  forth, 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the  mind. 
Yield  to  the  pow'rful  sympathy  of  sound, 
Obedient  to  the  master's  artful  hand. 
Such  magic  is  song !  Then  give  me  son? ; 
Yet  not  at  first  such  soul  dissolving  strams 
As  melt  the  soflen'd  sense ;  but  such  bold  mea- 

sures 
As  may  inflame  my  spirit  to  despise 
Th'  ambitious  Persian,  that  presumptuous  boy, 
Who  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  city, 
And  menaces  th'  invincible  Belshazzar. 
[A  grand  eoneert  tf  nuuie,  after  which  an  ode,] 

In  vain  shall  Persian  Cyrus  dare 
With  great  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  wir : 
.  in  nin  Dirini  ihiU  oombiiM, 


Darius  leader  of  the  Median  line ; 
While  fair  Euphrates'  stream  our  wa 
And  great  Betahaziar's  self  our  fiits  i 

War  and  famine  threat  in  vain, 

While  this  demi-god  shall  reign !  • 

Let  Persia's  prostrate  king  confess  his  pov*r. 
And  Media's  monarch  dread  his  vengeful  boor 

On  Dura's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  fielus,t  whom  the  nations  own ; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  burnish'd  gold, 
And  richest  offerings  his  bright  altars  crown. 

To-night  his  deity  we  here  adore. 
And  due  libations  speak  his  mighty  pow'r. 

Yet  Belus'  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Chaldea's  throne. 

<«rcat  Belshazzar  like  a  God, 

Rules  the  nations  with  a  nod ! 
To  great  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  crown'd ! 
Belshazzar's  name  the  echoing  roofs  rebound ! 

Beleh.  Enough !  the  kindling  rapture  fires  my 
brain. 
And  my  heart  dances  to  the  flattering  aoonds, 
I  feel  myself  a  god !  Why  not  a  god  ! 
What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  worship'd  ? ' 
What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperial  founder  ? 
What  greater  Belus,  to  whose  pow'r  divine 
We  raise  to-night  the  banquet  and  the  song 
But  youthful  heroes,  mortal,  like  myself^ 
Who  by  their  daring  earn'd  divinity  7 
They  were  but  men :  nay  some  were  leas  than 

men. 
Though  now  revsr'd  as  gods.  What  was  Anubis, 
Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adore  ?  A  dog ! 
And  shall  not  I,  young,  valiant,  and  a  king. 
Dare  more  ?  do  more  7  exceed  the  boldest  flights 
Of  my  progenitors  7 — Fill  me  more  wine. 
To  cherish  and  exalt  the  youn^  idea,  {he  drinkt> 
Ne'er  did  Olympian  Jupiter  himself 
Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 

Ut  cour.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  ] 
That  air-built  bliss  of  the  delud^  Jews, 
That  promis'd  land  of  milk  and  flowing  honey, 
What  could  that  fancy'd  Paradise  bestow 
To  match  these  generous  juices  7 

Beleh,  Hold— enough ! 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought    By  Heav'n  I  will 

enjoy  it : 
A  glorious  thought!  which  will  exalt  to  raptnrt 
The  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  bestow 
A  yet  untasted  relish  of  delight 
let  cour.  What  means  the  king  7 
Beleh.  The  Jews !  said'st  thou  the  Jews ! 
let  cour,  I  spoke  of  that  undone,  that  outcast 
people. 
Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow*r. 
The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  very  breath 
Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  king. 
Beleh.  When  that  abandoned  race  was  hither 
brought, 

*  Daniel,  chap.  Ul. 

t  See  a  very  floe  dewription  of  ibe  temple  of  this  idol. 

^The  tow*rinie  fkne 

or  Bel,  Chaldean  Jove,  mirpesfinir  fkr 
That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Elean  chieft 
Raii'd  to  their  thunderer  from  the  spoils  of  war. 
Or  that  Ionic  where  th*  Epheeisn  bow*d 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Eight  towers  arise. 
Each  above  each,  immeararable  height, 
A  monument  at  once  of  eaetern  pride. 
And  slavish  superstition,  4bc7 
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Win  soft  tbe  cboicest  traanires  of  their  temple, 
'  d  to  teir  Ood, and  held  mo^ipreoiouB) 
ths  epoila  which  gnc'd  IlebMMr't* 

AidWg'dinBabjlon? 

IH  eomr.  O  kins !  thej  were. 

3tf  cmtr.  The  Jewe,  with  saperstitioiie  awe, 
behold 
Theie  tacred  i^mbob  of  their  ancient  fiiith  : 
Nor  has  captivity  abated  augfht 
The  rev'rend  IotJb  tbey  bear  theae  holy  reliqaee. 
Thoagh  we  deride  their  law,  and  icom  their 

persona. 
Yet  never  have  we  yet  to  human  ose 
Devoted  these  rich  vessels  set  apart 
To  sacred  purposes. 

BeUJL  I  joy  to  hear  it ! 

Go— fetch  them  hither.    They  shall  grace  our 

banquet 
Does  no  one  stir  7  Belshazzar  diadbey*d  7 
And  yet  you  live  7  Whence  comes  this  strange 

reluctance  7 
This  new-born  reverence  for  the  helpless  Jews  7 
This  fear  to  injure  those  who  can*t  revenge  it  7 
Send  to  the  sacred  treasury  in  haste. 
Let  all  he  hither  brought ; — who  answers  dies. 


[The^  gooui. 
will  yield. 


The  mantling  wine  a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
Poar*d  from  ue  precious  flaggons  which  adorn*d 
Their  &r.fiLm*d  temple,  now  in  ashes  laid. 
Oh !  *twill  exalt  the  pleasure  into  transport. 
To  gall  thooe  whining,  praying  Israelites ! 
I  laugh  to  think  wl^t  wild  dismsy  will  seiae 

them 
When  they  shall  learn  the  use  that  has  been 


Of  all  their  holy  trumpery ! 

[  TKe  veateU  are  knnigki  in, 

2d  eoar.  It  comes ; 

A  goodly  show !  how  bright  with  gold  and  gems! 
Far  fitter  for  a  youthful  monarch's  board 
Than  the  cold  shrine  of  an  unheeding  God. 

BcUk,  Fill  me  that  massy  goblet  to  the  brim. 
Now,  Abraham  \  let  thy  wretched  race  expect 
The  fable  of  their  faith  to  be  fulfiUM ; 
Their  second  temple  and  their  promised  king ! 
Now  will  they  see  the  god  they  vainly  serve 
Is  impotent  to  help ;  for  had  ho  pow*r 
To  bnr  and  grant  their  pray*r,  he  would  pre. 

vent 
This  profanation. 
[Am  the  king  it  going  to  drink,  thunder  ts  heard : 

he  etarUfrom  the  tkrmu^  epiee  a  hand,  which 

writee  an  the  wall  theee  toorde^  mxnb,  mens, 

TiKXL,  unuasuf .  He  lete  fall  the  gMet^  and 

etanda  in  an  attitude  of  epeechUee  horror.  AU 

etart  and  eeem  terrified.] 

let  eeuT,  {after  a  long  jmms.  Oh,  transcend- 
ant  horror! 

2d  eoar.  What  may  this  hmbT  The  king  is 
greatly  movM ! 

Meonr,  Nor  is  it  stmiift  ■who  unappallM 
can  view  it  7 
Those  sacred  cups !  I  doubt  we*ve  ffone  too  far! 

let  eonr.  Observe  the  ftar-stru<i  king !  his 
starting  eyes 

*  Tks  BaflM  of  IVebadiadiMnar  not  being  redndhle  tu 
•wee.  I  bave  adopted  that  of  Nebsssar,  on  tlie  antliority 
of  tte  iniraioos  aid  leanied  Atttbor  of  *  Judab  Re- 


Vnul 


Roll  horribly.  Thrice  he  essayM  to  speak. 
And  thrice  his  tongue  refus*d. 

Beleh.  {in  a  low  trembling  voice.)   Ye  myiti. 
words! 
Thou  semblance  of  an  hand  !  illusive  forms! 
Ye  wild  fantastic  images,  what<«re  ye  7 
Dread  shadows,  speak !  Explain  your  dark  m 

tent! 
Ye  will  not  answer  me — ^Alas !  I  feel 
I  am  a  mortal  now — My  failing  limbs 
Refuse  to  bear  me  up.    1  am  no  god ! 
Gods  do  not  tremble  thus — Support  me,  hold  me; 
These  loosenM  joints,  these  knees  which  smitt. 

each  other. 
Betray  I*m  but  a  man — a  weak  one  too ! 

let  cour.  In  truth,  'tis  passing  strange,  and 
full  of  horror! 

Beleh.  Send  for  the  leamM  magicians,  every 
sag* 
Who  deili  in  wiiard  spells  and  magio  chaims. 

\Some  go  emt- 

let  court.  How  fares  my  lord  the  king  7 

Beeh.  Am  I  a  king  7 

What  pow*r  have  1 7  Ye  lying  slaves,  I  am  not 
Oh,  soul  distracting  sight !  but  is  it  real  7 
Perhaps  'tis  fancy  all,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mad  distemperature,  the  fumes  of  wine ! 
ril  look  on  it  no  more ! — So— now  I*m  well ! 
I  am  a  king  again,  and  know  not  fear. 
And  yet  my  eyes  will  seek  that  fatal  spot. 
And  fondly  dwell  upon  the  sight  that  blast 

them! 
Again,  'tis  there  !  it  is  not  fancy's  work, 
I  BOO  it  still !  'tis  written  on  the  wall ! 
I  see  the  writing,  but  the  viewless  writer. 
Who !  what  is  he !  Oh,  horror  !  horror !  horror 
It  cannot  be  the  God  of  these  poor  Jews ; 
For  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thus  afflict  7 

2d  cour.   Let  not  my  Lord  the  king  be  thus 
dismay'd. 

3d  cour.  Let  not  a  phantom,  an  illusive  shade 
Disturb  the  peace  of  him  who  rules  the  world. 

Beleh,    No  more,  ye  wretched  sycophants! 
no  more ! 
The  sweetest  note  which  flatt'ry  now  can  strike 
Harsh  and  discordant  grates  upon  my  soul. 
Talk  not  of  pow'r  to  one  so  full  of  fear. 
So  weak,  so  impotent !  Look  on  that  wall ; 
If  thou  wouldst  soothe  my  soul  ezpiain  the 

writing, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  oracle,  my  God ! 
O  tell  me  whence  it  came,  and  what  it  means, 
And  I'll  believe  I  am  again  a  king ! 
Friends !  princes !  ease  my  troubled  breast,  and 

say 
What  do  the  mjstic  characters  portend  7 

let  court.  'TIS  not  in  us,  O  king,  to  ease  thy 
spirit; 
We  are  not  skill'd  in  those  mysterious  arte 
Which  wait  the  midnight  studies  of  the  sage  * 
But  of  the  deep  diviners  thou  shalt  learn. 
The  wise  astrologers,  the  sage  magicians. 
Who,  of  events  unborn,  take  secret  note. 
And  hold  deep  commerce  with  the  unseen  world 

Enter  aetaiogere,  magieiane,  ifc.  Sfc, 
Beleh.  Approach,  yt  sages,  'tis  the  king  com- 
mands. [TheykneA. 
Aetreiogen.  Hail,  mighty  king  of  Babykftt 
Bdeh.                                   Nay,  rise-     •: 
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I  do  not  Boed  your  homage,  bat  your  help ; 
The  world  may  worship,  yoo  most  couneel  me. 
He  who  declares  the  secret  of  the  kin?. 
No  common  honours  shall  await  his  skill ; 
Our  empire  shall  be  taxM  for  his  reward, 
And  he  himself  shall  name  the  gift  he  wishes. 
.A  splendid  scarlet  robe  shall  grace  his  limbe, 
His  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn : 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom  :  He  shall  rule 
The  third  in  rank  throughout  our  Babylon. 
fid  A»ir.   Such  recompence    becomes    Bel. 

shanar*s  bounty; 
Let  the  king  speak  the  secret  of  his  soul ; 
Which  beard,  his  humble  creatures  shall  unfold. 
Belih,  {points  to  the  ufall.)  Be  H  so— kwk  there 

— behold  those  characters ! 
Nay,  do  not  start,  for  I  will  know  their  meaning ! 
Ha !  aniwer ;  speak,  or  instant  death  awaits  you ! 
What,  dumb !  all  dumb !  where  is  your  boasted 

skill  7  [  They  confmr  together. 

Keep  them  asunder — no  confederacy 

No  secret  plots  to  make  your  tales  agree, 
Speak,  slaves,  and  dare  to  let  me  know  the 

worst!  [They  kneel, 

Ut  Attr.  O,  let  the  king  fbrgiye  his  faithftU 

servants  ! 
2d  Astr,  O  mitigate  our  threatened  doom  of 

death ; 
If  we  declare,  with  mingled  grief  and  shame, 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Nor  what  these  mystic  characters  portend  ! 
Belsh,    Off  with  their  heads !  Ye  shall  not 

live  an  hour ! 
Curse  on  your  shallow  arts,  your  lying  science ! 
*Tis  thus  you  practice  on  the  credulous  world. 
Who  think  you  wise  because  themselves  are 

weak  I 
But  miscreants,  ye  shall  die!  the  pow*r  to 

punish 
Is  all  that  I  have  left  me  of  a  king. 
Ifft  cour.  Great  sire,  suspend  their  punish- 
ment a  while ; 
Behold  Nitocris  comes,  thy  royal  mother ! 

Enter  Qddn. 

Queen.  O  my  misguided  son ! 

Well  may*st  thou  wonder  to  behold  me  here : 
For  I  hate  ever  shunnM  this  scene  of  riot. 
Where    wfld    intemperance    and   dishonoar*d 

mirth 
Hold  festival  impure.    Yet,  O  Belshazzar  I 
1  could  not  hear  the  wonders  which  befel, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair : 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  of  my  soul 
At  thy  offences,  I'm  thy  mother  still ! 
Against  the  solemn  purpose  I  had  formM 
Never  to  mix  in  this  unhallowM  crowd. 
The  wondrous  story  of  the  mystic  writing. 
Of  strange  and  awful  import,  brings  me  here ; 
If  hap*ly  I  may  show  some  likely  means 
To  fathom  this  dark  mystery. 

Bel.  Speak,  O  queen  ! 

My  lisOning  soul  shall  hang  upon  thy  words. 
And  prompt  obedience  follow  them ! 

Queen,  Then  hear  me. 

Among  thy  eaptive  tribes  which  hither  came 
To  grace  Nebaasar's  triumph,  there  was  brought 
A  youth  nam*d  Daniel,  favoured  by  high  Haav'n 
With  pow'r  to  look  into  the  secret  page 
.Of  dim  Futurity*!  myfteriiottt  Tolome.  i 


The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  hun: 
No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid. 
No  sentence  so  perplex'd  but  he  can  •olft  Hi 
He  can  unfold  the  dark  decrees  of  ftte. 
Can  trace  each  crooked  labyrinth  of  thoofhtt 
Each  winding  maze  of  doubt,  and  make  itefear 
And  palpable  to  sense.    He  twice  explain*d 
The  monarches  mystic  dreams.    The  holy  seer 
Saw,  with  prophetic  spirit,  what  befel 
The  king  long  after.    For  his  wond'roos  skill 
He  was  rewarded,  honour*d,  and  careoe'i^ 
And  with  the  rulers  of  Chaldea  rank'd : 
Though  now,  alas !  thrown  by,  his  senrieM 
Forgotten  or  neglected. 

BeL  Send  with  speed 

A  message  to  command  the  holy  i 
To  meet  us  on  the  instant 

Nitoerie,  1  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  { 
And  lo !  in  happy  season  tee  he  couMt. 

Enter  Daniel. 

Bel,  Welcome,  thrice  venerable  sage!  ap- 
proach. 
Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  great  fiire&ther 
Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribee  of  Jndah! 

Daniel.  I  am,  O  king  ! 

Bd,        Then,  pardon,  holy  prophet ; 
Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongii^ 
And  long  neglected  merit,  shut  thy  heart 
Against  a  king's  request,  a  suppliant  king ! 

Daniel,  The  God  I  worship  teaehee  to  6r 
give. 

Bel.  Then  let  thy  words  bring  comfort  to  my 
soul. 
Tve  heard  the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee; 
That  thou  can'st  look  into  Uie  fatee  of  men. 
With  prescience  more  than  human ! 

Daniel.  Hold,  O  king! 

Wisdom  is  from  above ;  *tis  God*s  own  gift « 
I  of  myself  am  nothing ;  hut  from  Him 
The  little  knowledge  f  possess,  I  hold : 
To  him  he  all  the  glory ! 

Bel  Th0B,  O  Daniel! 

If  thou  indeed  doet  boaet  that  wond*rooi  gii^ 
That  faculty  divine ;  look  there,  and  tell  bo  ! 
O  say,  what  mean  those  mystic  charaolwoY 
Remove  this  load  of  terror  fVora  my  eoal, 
And  honours,  snoh  as  kings  can  givo,  mwail 

thee. 
Thou  shalt  he  great  beyond  thy  eours  amUtioii, 
And  rich  above  thy  wildest  dream  of  wealth : 
Clad  in  the  scarlet  robe  oar  nobles  wear, 
And  grac'd  with  princdy  ensigns  thoa  shah 

stand 
Near  our  own  throne,  and  third  within  our  tm 
pi  re. 

Daniel  O  migh'ty  king,  thy  gifts  with  thee 
remain 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  others  fall. 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  scarlet  robe. 
Nor  yet  to  be  the  third  within  thy  realm. 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.    Honour,  famob 
All  that  the  world  calls  great,  thy  crown  HM^ 
Could  never  satisfy  the  vast  ambition 
Of  an  immortal  spirit ;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow'r  of  giving ;  my  high  hopti 
Reach  also  to  a  orow^— but  *tis  a  crown 
Unfading  and  eternal 

Iflcour.  Woad'roiuiiiuil 
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Ov  priette  taach  no  taeh  notions. 

Dmniel  Yet,  O  king! 

IVNif h  til  onnunrM  by  gfuideur  or  by  f ifl, 
I  will  unfold  the  high  dMrree  of  Heaven, 
And  ■traight  declare  the  mystery. 

Bel.  Speaik,  O  prophet! 

DtmieL  Prepare  to  hear  what  kings  have  eel. 
ooni  heard} 
Prepare  to  hear  what  eoartiere  eeldom  tell, 
Prepare  to  hear  the  Tmth.    The  mighty  God, 
Who  mles  the  eceptres  and  the  hearts  of  kings. 
Gave  thy  renown*d  forefather*  here  to  reign. 
With  snch  extent  of  empire,  weight  of  pow'r, 
And  greatness  of  dominion,  the  wide  esjth 
TremUed  beneath  the  terror  of  his  name. 
And  kingdoms  stood  or  fell  as  he  decreed. 
Oh !  dangerous  pinnacle  of  pow*r  supreme ! 
Who  can  stand  safe  upon  its  treach*roos  top, 
Behold  the  gazing  prostrate  world  below. 
Whom  depth  and  distance  into  pigmies  shrink. 
And  not  grow  giddy !  BabykNi's  great  king 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  a  helpless  man, 
Subject  to  pain,  and  sin,  and  death,  like  others  ! 
Bat  who  a' hall  fight  asainst  Onmipotence  ? 
Or  who  hath  hardened  his  obdurate  heart 
Against  the  Majesty  of  HeaT*n,  and  prosper'd  7 
The  God  he  hath  insulted  was  avenged  ; 
From  empire,  from  the  joys  of  social  lifb. 
He  drove  him  forth ;  eztmgnish*d  reason's  lamp ; 
Qoench*d  that  bright  spark  of  deity  within ; 
Compelled  him  wiUi  the  forest  brutes  to  roam 
For  scanty  pasture ;  and  the  mountain  dews 
Fell,  cold  and  wet,  on  his  defenceless  head. 
Till  he  confessed, — Let  men,  let  monarchs  hear ! 
Till  he  confefl8*d,  Pside  was  not  maok  Foa  man. 

NUaifU,  O  awful  instance  of  divine  displea- 
sure! 

BeL  Proceed !  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  fiii'd  at- 
tention! 

jDsnisL  O  king !  thy  grandsire  not  in  Taia 
had  ainn'd, 
If^  from  his  error  thou  hadst  learnt  the  truth, 
fhe  slanr  of  his  fall  thou  oft  has  heard, 
But  has  It  tought  thee  wisdom  7  Thou  like  hia, 
Hsst  been  elate  with  noiw*r,  and  mad  with  pritet 
Uka  him,  thou  hast  &&tfd  the  living  God. 
Hajt  to  bold  thoughta  bast  added  «eds 


Theo  hast  outwrought  the  pattern  he  bequeath'd 

thee. 
And  quite  oatgone  esmnple ;  hast  prolan*d 
With  impiousnaod,  the  vessels  of  the  temple  : 
Those  vesseb  sanelifyM  to  holiest  use, 
Thou  hast  poUoted  with  unhalluw*d  lips. 
And  made  the  iostroments  of  foul  debauch. 
Thou  hast  ador'd  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
Vile,  senseless  deities,  the  work  of  hands : 
Bat  HE,  THE  Kino  or  kings,  and  Loan  ov  iaeds. 
In  wbcnn  existe  thy  life,  thy  soul,  thy  breath, 
On  whom  thy  being  hangs,  thou  hast  deny*d. 

IsC  eswr.  (ande  to  the  sfAsrs.)  With  what  an 
holy  boMneos  he  reproves  him  ! 

2d  eesr.  Snch  is  the  fearless  confidence  of 


And  sock  the  righteous  oonraM  those  maintain 
Who  plead  the  cause  of  tmtL    The  smallest 


He  utters  had  been  death  to  half  the  court 


Bel  Now  let  the  mystic  writing  be  explain*d. 
Thrice  venerable  sage ! 

Danid.  O  mighty  king ! 

Hear  then  ite  awfiil  import :  Hemt^u  Am$  mi« 

her'd 
Thy  days  of  royalty ,  and  toon  wlU  end  tknm. 
Our  Ood  hoo  weighed  thee  in  the  even  haUmee 
Of  hie  own  holy  urn,  ondjinde  theo  uaniing: 
And  last  thy  hngdomehaU  be  wreotedfirom  thot. 
And  know,  the  Mtde  and  Penimn^allpooeeoo  it 

Bel  {etarU  up.)  Prophet,  when  shall  this  be  ? 

Daniel  In  God*s  own  time ; 

Here  my  commission  ends ;  I  may  not  utter 
More  than  thou'st  heard;  bat  oh!  nmoaktf 

king! 
Thy  days  are  number*d :  bear,  repent  Hid  live 

Bel  Say,  prophet,  what  can  penltMMt  avail 
If  Heaven's  decrees  immutably  are  fiz*d, 
Can  pray*rs  avert  our  fete  7 

DsnieC.  They  change  our  hearts, 

And  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
*Tis  man  that  alters  ;  God  is  still  the  same. 
Conditional  are  all  Heav*n*scovenante: 
And  when  th'  uplifted  thunder  is  withheld, 
'Tis  pray*r  that  deprecates  th*  impending  belt. 
Good  Hezekiah*s*  da^s  were  nnmberM  too ; 
But  penitence  and  feith  were  mighty  pleas : 
At  Mercy's  throne  they  never  plead  in  vain. 

[He  is  going. 

Bel  Stey,  prophet,  and  receive  thy  pramisM 
gift; 
The  scarlet  robe  and  princely  chain  are  thine 
And  let  my  herald  publish  through  the  land 
That  Danid  standB,  in  dignity  and  pow'r. 
The  third  in  Babylon.   These  just  rewards 
Thou  well  may'st  claim,  though  sad  thy  pra 
phecy ! 

Queen.  Be  not  deoeiv'd  my  son !  nor  let  thy 
soul 
Snatch  an  uncertain  noment's  treaoh'rous  rest. 
On  the  dread  brink  of  that  tremendous  gulf 
Which  yawns  beneath  thee. 

Danid.  O  unhappy  king. 

Know  what  muet  happen  once  «i^  happen  non. 
Remember  that  'tis  terrible  to  meet 
Great  evils  unprepar'd !  and,  O  Belshanar  ! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  dismay  and  death. 
Remember  thou  wast  warn'd !  and,  Oremsmber, 
Warnings  despis'd  are  condemnation  then. 

[Exeunt  Danid  and  Queen, 

Bel    'Tis  welW-roy  soul  shakes  off  ite  kid 
of  care: 
'Tis  only  the  obscure  is  terrible. 
Imagination  frames  evente  unknown. 
In  wild  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin, 
And  what  it  fears  creates  I — 1  know  the  wuffst ; 
And  awful  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  have  to  dread ! 
What  is  remote  may  be  uncerUin  too  !— 
Ha !  princes !  hope  breaks  in ! — ^This  may  not 
be. 

let  eour.  Perhaps  this  Daniel  is  in  lesgue 
with  Persia ; 
And  brib'd  by  C^rus  to  report  these  horron^ 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thy  imperial  mind. 

Bel  'TIS  very  like. 

3d  cour.  Return  we  to  the  banquet 

Bel  Dare  we  ventore  7 

*  9  GhroB.  ctaap.  azaiil.   baiah,  ohap .  uiviU. 
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Sd.  eotir.  Let  not  this  dreamini^  Mer  disturb 
the  king. 
Agiinst  the  pow*r  of  Cjnis  mnd  the  Mede 
Is  Babylon  secnre.    Her  braxen  gates 
Mock  all  attempts  to  force  them.    Proad  Ea- 

phrates, 
A  wat'ry  bulwark,  guards  our  ample  city 
From  all  assailants.    And  within  the  wslls 
Of  this  stupendous  capital  are  lodg*d 
8ueh  Tast  provisions,  such  exhaustless  stores, 
As  a  twice  ten  years  siege  could  ne?er  waste. 

BeL  (emhraees  him.)  My  better  genius !  Safe 
in  such  resources, 
I  mock  the  prophet — ^Tum  me  to  the  banquet ! 
[Ab  they  are  going  to  resume  their  placet  at  the 

hanftuit  a  dreadful  uproar  it  heard,  tumuUu- 

mu  msf,  and  warlike  toundt.    AU  ttand  ter- 

rijied.  Enter  mddiert  with  their  twordt  drawn 

and  wounded,] 

Soldier,  Oh,  helpless  Babjrkn  !  Oh,  wretched 
kin^! 
Chaldea  is  no  more,  tlM  Mede  has  conquerM  ! 
The  victor  Cyrusi  like  a  mighty  torrent 
Comes  rushing  oq«  lad  marks  his  way  with  ruin! 
Destruction- is  at  hunA ;  escape  or  perish. 

Bel,  Impossible !  Villain  and  slave  thou  ly*st ! 
Euphrates  and  the  brazen  gates  secure  us. 
While  those  remain,  Belsnzzar  laughs  at  dan- 

SoUier,  Euphrates  is  diverted  fVom  its  course; 
The  •brazen  ^tes  are  burst,  the  city  *s  taken ; 
Thyself  a  pns*ner,  and  thy  empire  lotL 

Bd,  Oh,  prophet !  I  remember  thee  indeed ! 

\He  runt  out.    They  follow  in  the  utmott  eonfu- 
tionJ] 

Enter  teveral  Jewt,  Bledes,  and  BahyUniant' 

Iff  Jew,  He  comes,  he  oomes!  the  long  pre- 
dieted  prince, 
Cyrus,  the  destined  instraomt  of  Heaven, 
To  flee  our  captive  nation,  and  restore 
Jbrotah*s  temple.  Carnage  marks  his  way. 
And  Conquest  sits  upon  hb  plume  crown'd  helm. 

2d  Jew,  What  noise  is  that? 

Itt  Jew.  Hark !  'tis  Belshazzar's  voice ! 

Bel,  {without.)  O  soldier,  spare  my  life,  and 
aid  my  flight ! 
Such  treasures  shall  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.    I  *11  be  thy  slave ; 
I  *11  yield  my  crown  to  Cyrus ;  I  '11  adore 
His  gods  and  thine— I  *I1  kneel  and  kiss  thy  feet, 
And  worship  thee. — It  is  not  much  I  ask — 
'  '11  live  in  bondage,  beggary  and  pain, 
«o  thou  but  let  me  live. 

Soldier,  Die,  tyrant,  die ! 

Ba.  O  Daniel  I  Daniel !  Daniel ! 

Enter  Soldier. 

Seldi^.  Belshazzar  's  dead  ! 

The  wretched  king  breath'd  out  his  furious  soul 
In  that  tremendous  groan. 

lot  Jew.  Bel8hazzar*s  dead ! 

Then,  Judah,  art  thou  flee  !  The  tyrant's  fellen ! 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  is  free ! 


FART  III. 
AUsr  Damiml  mid  Jtm. 


Dan.  Bel  boweth  down,«  and  haughtj  Neht 
stoops! 
The  idols  fall ;  the  god  and  worshipper 
Together  fall !  together  they  bow  down ! 
Each  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
O,  Babylon,  where  is  thy  reflige  now  ? 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  meant  to  save. 
Pervert  thee ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane ! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  Chaldea? 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  ?— Oh,  Lord  of  life . 
Thou  very  God  !  so  fall  thy  foes  before  thea ! 
itt  Jew.  So  fell  beneath  the  tenors  of  Thy 

name 
The  idol  Chemosh,  Moab's  empty  trust ; 
So  Ammonitish  Moloch  sunk  beiore  Thee ; 
So  feU  PhUisUne  Dagon :  so  shall  fell. 
To  time's  remotest  period,  all  thy  foes, 
Triumphant  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

Daniel.  How  chang'd  our  fets  * 

Not  for  myself,  O  Judah !  but  for  thee 
I  shed  these  tears  of  joy.    For  I  no  more 
Must  view  tlie  cedars  which  adorn  the  brow 
Of  Syrian  Lebanon ;  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  pleasant  stream,  O  Jordan  !  nor  the  flocks 
Which  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Judea; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shall  review 
Or  Carmel's  heights,  or  Sharon's  flow'ry  vales. 
I  must  remain  in  Babylon !  So  Heav'n, 
To  whose  awards  I  bow  me,  has  decreed. 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee,  Salem  !  I  am  old ; 
And  few  and  toilsome  are  my  days  to  come. 
But  we  shall  meet  in  those  celestial  dimes, 
Compar'd  with  which  created  glories  sink ; 
Where  sinners  shall  have  pow'r  to  harm  no 

more. 
And  martyr'd  Virtue  rests  her  weary  bead. 
Though  ere  my  day  of  promis'd  grace  shall 

come, 
I  shall  b^  tried  by  perils  strange  and  new; 
Xor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  leam'd. 
Till  I  have  seen  the  captive  tribes  restor'd. 
Itt  Jew.  And  shall  we  view,  once  aore,  thj 

hallow'd  toweis, 
bmrial  Salem  7 

I    thm.  Yes,  my  youthful  friends ! 

Ton  shall  behold  the  nooiid  temple  rise,t 
With  grateful  ecstaey ;  hot  we,  your  sum. 
Now  bent  with  hoary  age ;  we,  whose  olMm^ 

eyes 
Beheld  the  matofaleM  fkries  of  the  first. 
Should  weep,  remttmlPring  that  we  once  had 

seen 
That  model  of  perfectioo!   - 

ad  Jew. 
Shall  such  a  wond'rous 

eartli! 
Dan,  Well  have  you  borne  affliction,  men  of 

Judah! 
Well  have  sustain'd  your  portion  of  distress  * 
And,  unrepining,  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  adverse  fortune  !  Happier  days  await  700. 
O  guard  against  the  perils  of  success ! 
Prosperity  dissolves  the  yieldinsr  soul. 
And  the  bright  sun  of  shining  fortune  melts 
The  firmest  virtue  down.    Beware  my  firieiida, 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  prosperity ! 
Defend  your  sliding  hearts;  and,  tramhUnc. 

think  • 

How  those,  who  bufibtted  Afflietion's  waves 
•  Isaiah,  eba|ft.zlvL         tBBa,elnip.L 


structure  grace  the 
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With  TijfVoiM  Tirtne,  rank  in  Pleasore's  calm. 
He,*  w£>  of  special  grace  bad  been  allowM 
To  rear  the  ballowM  &ne  to  Israel's  God, 
Bj  wealth  oormpted,  and  by  ease  debanch'd. 
Forsook  the  God  to  whom  he  raisM  the  fane ; 
And,  snnk  in  sensual  sloth,  oonsam*d  his  days 
In  Tile  idolatrous  rites, — ^Nor  think,  my  sons, 
"Riat  lirtoe  in  sequesterM  $olitude 
Is  ahrays  foond.    Within  the  inmost  sool 
The  hidden  tempter  larks ;  nor  less  betrays 
In  the  still  seeming  safety  of  retreat. 
Than  where  the  world  her  snares  entangling 

spreads, 
More  Tisible  to  sense.  Goard  erery  thought : 
Who  thinks  himself  seenra  is  half  nndone ; 
For  Sin,  unwatch*d,  may  reach  the  sanctuary : 
*Tis  not  the  plaoe  presenres  us.    Righteoos  Lot 


Stem*d  the  strong  cnmnt  of  Corniption*s  tide, 
E*en  in  polluted  Sodom ;  sift  he  liT*d, 
While  circumspective  Virtue's  watchftil  eye 
Was  anxiously  awake :  but  in  the  shade. 
Far  from  the  obvious  perils  which  alarm 
With  palpable  temptation,  secret  sin 
Ensnar'd  his  soul ;  he  trusted  in  himself; 
SecuriU  betray'd  him,  and  he  fell. 

ad,  Jew,  Thy  prudent  counsels  in  oar  hearts 
shall  life. 
As  if  a  pen  of  adamant  had  grav'd  them. 

Ut  Jew,    The  dawn  approaches ;  let  as  part, 
my  friend. 
Secure  of  peace,  since  tyranny  is  ftllen. 

Dan,  So  perish  all  thme  enemies,  O  Lord ; 
So  mighty  God,  shall  perish  all  who  seek 
Corrupted  pleasures  in  the  turbid  waft* 
Of  life's  polluted  stream,  and  madly  qnit 
The  living  fountain  of  perennial  grace ! 


DANIEL: 

A  sacAed  drama. 

The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  oometh  in  his  stead. 

*      Proverbi  of  Sutomou, 

On  pent  dee  plus  grands  rois  surprendre  la  jnstice. 

Incapable  de  tromper, 

lis  out  peine  a  s'echapper 

Des  pieges  de  I'artifice. 
Un  ooBor  noble  ne  pent  soupconner  en  aotrui 

La  bassesse  et  la  malice 

Qu'il  ne  sentpoint  en  lui. 

Esther,     TragedU  de  Raeiiu. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


0111111.  king  of  lladia  and  Babykm. 

^  ooortMii,  MMmies  to  DaftidL,* 


Araspes,  a  young  Median  brd,  firiend  and 

convert  to  I^iel. 
Danikl. 


Scene— 'The  eity  cf  Babylon, 
The  adljaot  li  lidcen  fVom  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 


FARtl. 

FftMUUflSS,  SOEAIinS. 

Fhmr,  Tes  ! — ^I  have  noted  with  a  jeabus  eye. 
The  pow'r  of  this  new  fav'rite !  Daniel  reigns. 
And  not  Darius !  Daniel  guides  the  springs 
Which  move  this  mij^hty  empire.  High  he  sits, 
Sopreme  in  favour  with  both  prince  and  people. 
Wtiere^  the  spirit  of  our  Median  lords, 
Tunely  to  crouch  and  bend  the  supple  knee 
To  this  new  god !  By  Mithras,  'tis  too  much ! 
Shall  (peat  Arbaoes*  race  to  Daniel  bow ! 
A  ibreigner,  a  captive,  and  a  Jew  7 
Somethmg  must  be  devis'd,  and  that  right  soon, 
Ts  shake  his  credit 

fibr.  Rather  hope  to  shake 

Hie  moantain  pine,  whose  twisting  fibres  clasp 
The  earth,  deep  rooted !  Rather  hope  to  shake 


The  Scythian  Taurus  from  his  central  base ! 
No— Daniel  sits  too  absolute  in  pow'r. 
Too  firm  in  favour,  for  the  keenest  shaft 
Of  nicely -aiming  jealousy  to  reach  him. 

Phar,  Rather  ne  sits  too  high  to  sit  securely. 
Yes !  he  has  reach'd  that  pinnacle  of  pow'r 
Which  closely  touches  on  depression's  verge. 
Hast  thou  then  liv'd  in  courts  ?  hast  thon  grows 

Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  statesman  wean, 
To  hide  his  secret  soul,  and  dost  not  know 
That  of  all  fickle  Fortune's  transient  gifU, 
Favour  is  most  deceitful  7  'TIS  a  beam. 
Which  darts  uncertain  brightness  for  a  moment! 
The  faint  precarious,  fickly  shine  of  pow'r ; 
Giv'n  without  merit,  by  caprice  withdrawn. 
No  trifle  is  so  small  as  what  obtains. 
Save  that  which  loses  favour ,  'tis  a  breath. 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile !  A  kxik,  a  woid» 
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A  frown,  the  air4aiik  tomr  of  fiMrtune  sbaket, 

And  down  the  uneoheUatial  fabric  falls ! 

Darioi,  jut  and  clement  aa  he  ia, 

If  I  mistake  not,  may  be  wrought  upon 

By  prudent  wiles,  by  Flattery's  pleasant  cap, 

Administer'd  with  caution. 

Sor.  But  the  means  ? 

For  Daniel's  life  (a  fbe  must  grant  him  that) 
Is  so  replete  with  goodness,  so  adom'd 
With  every  virtue  so  exactly  squar'd 
By  wisdom's  nicest  rules,  'twill  be  most  hard 
To  charge  him  with  the  shadow  of  offence 
Pore  is  his  fame  as  Scythia's  mountain  snows, 
When  not  a  breath  pdlutcs  them  !  O  Pharnaces, 
I've  seann'd  the  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  all  th'  industrious  malice  of  a  foe ; 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eye  but  deeds  of  hon- 

our! 
In  office  pure ;  for  equitable  acts 
Renown'd  :  injustic  and  impartial  truth. 
The  Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 
Phar.  By  yon  bright  sun,  thou  blaion'st  forth 
his  praise 
As  if  with  rapture  thou  did'st  read  the  page 
Where  these  fair  deeds  are  written  ! 

Sor,  Thou  mistak*it 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
To  hate  and  fear  him.    I  but  meant  to  paint 
His  popular  virtues  and  eclipsing  merit 
Then  for  devotion  and  religious  zeal, 
Who  so  renown'd  as  Daniel  ?  Of  his  law 
Obtervant  b  th'  extreme.    Thrice  cv'ry  day 
With  prostrate  reverence,  he  adores  his  God : 
With  superstitious  awe  his  face  he  turns 
Tow'rds  his  belov'd  Jerusalem,  as  if 
Some  local,  partial  God,  might  there  be  found 
To  hear  his  supplication.     No  afiair 
>f  state,  no  business  so  importunate, 
Ko  pleaaare  so  alluring,  no  employ 
^f  such  high  import,  to  tedooe  his  zeal 
From  this  observance  due ! 

Phar,  There,  there  he  falls ! 

Enough  mt  friend  !  His  piety  destroys  him. 
There,  at  tne  very  footstool  of  his  God, 
Where  he  implores  protection,  there  I'll  crush 
him. 
Sor,  What  means  Pharnaces  ? 
Phar,  Ask  not  what  I  mean. 

The  new  idea  floating  in  my  brain 
Has  yet  receiv'd  no  form.    "Tis  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance,  or  breath. 
The  seeds  of  mighty  ieedt  are  lab'ring  here, 
And  struggling  for  a  birth !  *Tis  near  the  hoar 
The  king  is  wont  to  summon  us  to  council : 
Ere  that,  this  big  conception  of  my  mind 
111  shape  to  form  and  being.    Thou,  mean- 

while. 
Convene  our  chosen  fViends :  for  I  shall  need 
The  aid  of  all  your  councils,  and  the  weight 
of  grave  autliority. 
Sor,  Who  shall  bo  trusted  ? 

Phar,  With  our  immediate  motive  none, 
except 
A  chosen  band  of  friends,  who  most  repine 
At  Daniel's  exaltation. — But  the  scheme 
I  meditate  must  be  disckM'd  to  all 
Who  bear  high  office ;  all  our  Median  rulers, 
Princes  and  captains^residents  and  lords ; 
All  must  assemble.    'TIS  a  common  cause : 
AU  hot  the  yoang  Araspes :  he  inclines 
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To  Daniel  and  his  God.    He  site  attent. 
With  ravish'd  ears,  to  listsn  to  his  bre. 
With  rev'rence  names  Jerusalem,  and  reads 
The  volume  of  the  law.    No  more  he  boiws 
To  hail  the  golden  Ruler  of  the  Day, 
But  kwkp  for  some  great  Prophet,  greater  fiir. 
So  thej  pretend,  than  Mithras!  From    hioi 

therefore. 
Conceal  whate'er  of  injury  is  devis'd 
'Gainst  Daniel    Be  it  to  thy  care  to-day 
To  keep  him  from  the  counciL 

Sor,  'TIS  wen  thought 

Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayer . 
Araspes  too  is  with  him !  and  to  day 
They  will  not  sit  in  counciL    Haste  we  then 
Dcsiffiu  of  high  importance,  once  conceiv'd 
Shomd  be  accomplish'd !  Genius  which  dit> 

cerns. 
And  courage  wliich  achieves,  despise  the  aid 
Of  ling'ring  Circumspection !  The  keen  spirit 
Seises  the  prompt  occasion,  makes  the  thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes ! 


PART  II. 
Scene — DaniePs  hmue, 

DANIKL,  ARASraS. 

Araepes,  Proceed,  proceed,  thrice  vananble 
sage. 
Enlighten  my  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray. 
This  dawning  of  salvation  !  Tell  me  more 
Of  this  expected  King !  this  Comforter ! 
This  Promise  of  the  nations !  this  great  Hope 
Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet! 
This  wonderful,  this  mighty  Counsellor ! 
This  everlasting  Lord  !  this  Prince  of  Peace ! 
This  balm  of  Gilead,  which  shall  heal   thi^ 

wounds 
Of  universal  nature  !  this  Messiah ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Suffisrer,  Victim,  Goil 

I>sfi.  Einouflh  to  animate  our  fehh,  W9  hSiVt 
But  not  enough  to  soothe  the  curioM  plii»  - 
Of  vain  philosophy  !  Enouffh  to  cheer 
Our  path  we  see,  the  rest  U  hid  in  doads;^ 
And  heaven's  own  shadows  rest  upon  the  tmV  I 

Aras,  Go  on  blest  sage !  I  could  for  ever  hBtf, 
Untir'd,  thy  admonitkm !  tell  me  how 
I  shall  obtain  the  fitvoor  of  that  God 
I  but  begin  to  know,  bat  fain  would  serve. 

Dan,  By  deep  humility,  by  fkith  unfeign'd. 
By  holy  deeds,  best  proof  of  Unng  faith  ! 
O  Faith,*  thou  wonder-working  principle, 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope, 
Thoo  evidence  of  things  mvisible ! 
What  cannot  man  sustain,  sustain'd  by  tbee ' 
The  time  would  fail,  and  the  bright  star  of  da| 
Would  quench  his  beams  in  ocean,  and  resigo 
His  empire  to  the  silver  queen  of  night ; 
And  she  again  descend  the  steep  of  heaven. 
If  I  should  tell  what  wonders  Faith  achiey'd 
By  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seer, 
Elkanah's  son ;  the  pious  Gileadite, 
Ill-fated  Jephthah !  Ho  of  Zorah  toot 
In  strength  unequali'd  ;  and  the  shepherd-kiaf 
Who  vanquish'd  Gath's  fell  giant !  Need  I  teU 
Of  holy  prophets,  who  by  oonqu'ring  Faith, 
^  Hebrews,  »bap.  xl.  f  f 
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itdeedi  inerediUB  to  mortal  Mnie ; 
ih'd  coDteading  kiofdoma,  qoell'd  the 

:• 

nm  wwtilenoe,  extingaiBh'd  fire ! 
mm  Fmith !  others  by  thee  endurM 
litfraoe,  captiTity,  and  death ! 
Boomplauiiiig,  bore  (nor  be  it  denn*d 
■nest  exercise  of  well-tryM  Faith) 
■1  moekingf,  and  the  bitter  taunt, 
ioqi^,  and  ondesenr'd  reproach : 
If  Bhame,  that  death  to  human  pride  I 
llow  shall  this  faith  be  sought  ? 
By  earnest  prayer, 
nt  the  wisdom  nrom  above : 
^  whose  fruits  are  purity  and  peace ! 
. !  that  bright  intelligence,  which  sat 
s,  when  with  his  golden  compasses* 
mal  plann*d  the  fabric  of  the  world, 
1  his  fair  idea  into  light, 
d,  that  all  was  gocxi !  Wisdom,  blest 
m! 

rhtness  <^  the  everlasting  light ! 
tlass  mirror  of  the  power  of  God ! 
ex  image  of  th'  all  perfect  Mind ! 
1  translucent,  flowing  from  the  source 
infinite  I  a  cloudless  light ! 
tnt  cannot  touch  nor  sin  pollute 
tain*d  purity  !  Not  Ophir*s  gold, 
iopia*s  gems  can  match  her  price ! 
f  of  the  mine  is  pale  before  her  ! 
B  the  oil  Elisha*8  bounty  bless'd, 
treasure  which  doth  grow  by  use, 
[tiply  by  spending !  She  contains, 
lerself  the  sum  of  excellence. 
>  are  desired,  wisdom  is  wealth ! 
lee,  where  shall  keen  Invention  find 
more  cunning  7  If  renown, 
gfat  hand  it  comes  !  If  piety, 
lier  labours  virtues  ?  If  the  lore 
%ge  Experience  teaches,  lo !  she  scan* 
f9  dark  truths ;  the  past  she  knows, 
IM  the  future ;  not  by  arts 
9k  of  Chaldean  sorcerer, 
I  tht  piercing  ken  of  deep  Forekpow- 

rtfve  science  of  the  human  heart 

^M  eflfects   with  causes,  ends  with 

Be; 

I  all  into  the  sovereign  wilL 

ily  blessings  moderate  be  thy  pray*r 

Hmd ;  for  li^ht,  for  strength,  for  grace, 

ad  thy  pttition. 

Now,  O  prophet ! 
he  secret  doubts  whioh  rack  my  mind, 
wmk  sense  confound*   Give  me  some 

the  depths  of  Providence  !  O  say, 
ungodly  prosper  7  why  their  root 
•p,  and  their  thick  branches  flourish 

green  bay  tree  7  why  the  righteous 
» 

ler  plants  to  shivering  winds  expos*d, 
and  torn,  in  naked  Virtue  bare, 
*d  by  cruel  Sorrow's  biting  blast  7 
0  Daniel,  these  mysterious  ways 
int  apprehension  !  For  as  yet 
h  to  learn.  Fair  Truth's  immortal  sun 
Lost,  book  vit  Hoe  235.    Proverbs, 


klM  that  h«r  liglit 


Is  BoaMtimee  hid  in  i 

Is  in  itMlf  defective;  hot i 

By  my  weak  prejudice,  imperfect  Faith, 
Aiui  all  the  thousand  caoaes  which  obstruct 
The  growth  of  goodness. 

Dan.  FoUow  me,  AraspM. 

Within  then  shalt  peruse  the  sacred  page. 
The  book  of  life  eternal !  tktU  will  show  the* 
The  end  of  the  ungodly ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  their  ktngest  period ;  wilt  perceive 
How  black  a  night  succeeds  their  brightast  dayi 
Thy  purged  eye  will  see  God  is  not  sUiok, 
As  men  count  slackness,  to  fulfil  his  word. 
Weigh  well  this  book ;  and  may  the  Spirit  of 

grace, 
Who  stamp*d  the  seal  of  truth  on  the  U8M*d 

page, 
Descend  into  thy  soul,  remove  thy  doubts, 
Clear  the  perplex'd,  and  solve  the  intricate. 
Till  faith  be  lost  in  eight,  and  hope  in  joy  ! 


ier.S7. 


PART  in. 

DARZuf  on  Ats  throne — Pharracks,   Sorarui 
prineto^  president*,  and  eourtiero. 

Pham.  Hail !  king  Darius,  live  for  ever ! 

Dariuo.  Welcome ! 

Welcome  my  princes,  presidents,  and  friends ! 
Now  tell  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  devis*d 
To  aid  the  commonwealth  7  In  our  new  enfitot^ 
Sobdu*d  Chaldea,  is  there  aught  remains 
Your  prudence  can  suggest  to  serve  the  Mate, 
To  benefit  the  subject,  to  redress 
And  raise  the  injur'd,  to  assist  the  oppres8*d. 
And  humble  the  oppressor  1  If  you  know, 
Speak  freely,  princea !  Why  am  I  a  king. 
Except  to  poise  the  awfiil  scale  of  justip 
With  even  hand ;  to  minister  to  want ; 
To  bless  the  nations  with  a  lib*ral  rule, 
Vicegerant  of  th*  eternal  Oromasdes  7 

Pkar,  So  absolute  thy  wisdom,  mighty  king^ 
All  counsel  were  superfluous. 

Dsritfs.  Hold,  Phamacee ! 

No  adulation ;  'tis  the  death  of  virtue ; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest. 
Save  he  who  courts  flattery.  Kings  are  men, 
As  feeble  and  as  frail  as  those  they  rule. 
And  born  like  them,  to  die.    The  Lydian  mo- 
narch. 
Unhappy  CroBsus,  lately  sat  alofl. 
Almost  above  mortality  ;  now  see  him ! 
Sunk  to  the  vile  condition  of  a  slave, 
He  swells  the  train  of  Cyrus !  I,  like  him. 
To  misery  am  obnoxious.  See  this  throne ; 
This  royal  throne  the  great  Nebassar  fiUM; 
Yet  hence  his  pride  expell'd  him !  Yonder  wall, 
The  dread  terrific  writing  to  the  eyes 
Of  proud  Belshazzar  showM ;  sad  monuments 
Of  HeavVs  tremendous  vengeance !  and  shall  I, 
Unwam*d  by  such  examples,  cherish  pride  7 
Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 
The  brightest  gem  that  glistens  in  my  crown. 
Sage  Daniel.  If  my  speech  have  aught  of  worth, 
Or  if  my  life  with  aught  of  good  be  grac'd. 
To  him  alone  I  owe  it 
SoranuM  {oiide  to  Phamacee,)    liom  Phar* 
naoes. 
Will  he  ran  o*er  and  dwell  npon  his  praiM, 
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Ai  if  we  ne'er  had  lieafd  it;  nay,  will  awell 
The  naoseous  oatalofue  with  many  a  virtae 
Ilia  own  fond  fancy  ooins. 

Phar.  O,  great  Darics! 

Let  thine  unworthy  servant's  words  find  g^ace, 
And  meet  acceptance  in  his  royal  ear, 
Who  subjugates  the  east !  Let  not  the  king 
With  anger  hear  my  pray'r. 

Darius.  Pharnaces,  speak ; 

I  know  thou  lov'st  me ;  I  but  meant  to  chide 
Thy  flatt'ry,  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  zeal. 
Speak  boldly,  friends,  as  man  should  speak  to 

man. 
Perish  the  barb'roos  maxims  of  the  east. 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  free-born  mind, 
Aid  plunder  man  of  the  best  gifl  of  Heav'n, 
Bif  liberty  ofsouL 

Fkmr,  Darius  !  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  the  captains  of  thy  bands. 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobles  who  bear  rule 
O'er  provinces,  and  I,  thine  humble  creature. 
Less  than  the  leait  In  merit,  but  in  love. 
In  zeal,  and  duty,  aqnal  with  the  first. 
We  have  devised  a  measure  to  confirm 
Thy  infant  empire,  to  establish  firmly 
Thy  pow'r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
Thy  growing  greatness    past  the    pow'r    of 
change. 

Darius,  I  am  prepar'd  to  hear  thee.    Speak 
Pharnaces. 

PJur,  The  wretched  Babylonians  long  have 
groan'd 
Beneath  the  rule  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
The  rod  of  pow'r  was  sway'd  alike  amiss, 
Bf  feeble  Merodach  and  &rce  Belshazzar. 
Oine  let  the  slackea'd  reins  too  loosely  float 
Upon  the  people's  neck,  and  lost  his  pow'r 
By  nerveless  relaxation.    He,  who  follow'd. 
Held  with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb, 
And  check'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  bled ; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common  ruin. 
Their  edicts  were  irresolute,  their  laws 
Were  feebly  plann'd,  their  counsels  ill  advis'd ; 
Now  so  relax'd,  and  now  so  overstrain'd. 
That  the  tlr'd  people,  wearied  with  the  weight 
They  long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain  con- 

troul. 
Tread  on  all  rule,  and  spurn  the  hand  that 
guides  'em. 

Dsrtu*.  But  say  what  remedy  ? 

Phar,  That  too,  O  king .' 

Thy  servants  have  provided.  Hitherto 
They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.    But  to  fix 
Thy  pow'r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduce 
All  hearts  to  thy  dominion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeds  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at. 
Thou  sbould'st  begin  by  some  imperial  act 
Of  absolute  dominion,  yet  unstain'd 
By  aught  of  barbarous.    For  know,  O  king ! 
Wholesome  severity,  if  wisely  fram'd 
With  sober  discipline,  procures  more  reverence 
Than  all  the  lenient  counsels  and  weak  mea- 
sures 
Of  frail  irresolution. 

Darius.  Now  proceed 

To  thy  request 

Phar.  Not  I,  but  all  request  it 

Be  thy  imperial  edict  issued  straight. 
And  tot  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  pas8*d, 
LrrtTocable  as  our  Median  laws. 


Ordain,  that  fi>r  the  space  of  thirty  days 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  aught  request 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king  \ 
Darius.  Wherefore  this  strange  decree  7 
Phar.  Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  royal  brow. 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th'  obe- 

dience 
Of  this  new  empire.    Think  how  much  'twill 


Thy  high  renown !  'Twill  make  thy  name  :» 

ver'd. 
And  popular  beyond  example.    What ! 
To  be  as  Heav'n,  dispensing  good  and  ill 
For  thirty  days  !  With  thine  own  ears  to  bear 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  Hb'ral  hands 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects !  O,  Darius ! 
Thoul't  seem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God ! 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babylon 
As  well  as  Media!  What  a  glorious  state. 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good ! 
The  first  efficient  cause  of  happiness! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  plenteous  hand* 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  blessing  others ! 

Darius.  Is  this  the  gen'ral  wish  7 

[Princes  and  courtiers  ineti. 

Chief  president.  Of  one,  of  alL 

Behold  thy  princes,  presidents  and  lords. 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains !  See,  O  king ! 

[Presents  the  edki. 
Behold  the  instrument  our  zeal  has  drawn ; 
The  edict  is  prepar'd.    We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  word. 
And  thy  imperial  signet 

Darius.  Say,  Phamaeet, 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  dares 
Transgress  our  mandate  7 

Phar.  Instant  death,  O  kmg ! 

This  statute  says;  *  Should  any  subject  daie 
Petition,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 
Of  Giod  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  nog! 
He  shall  be  thrown  into  yon  dreadftil  dm 
Of  hungry  lions !' 

Darius.  Hold  !  Methinks  a  deed 

Of  such  importance  should  be  wisely  w«igh'd. 

Phar.  We  have  resolv'd  it,  mighty  Tung 
with  care. 
With  closest  scrutiny.    On  us  devolve 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! 

Darius.  I'm  satisfy*4i 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  priBoea. 
Behold  the  royal  signet :  see  'tis  done.' 

Phar.  (asi<fO  There  Daniel  fell!  Tbatsigoet 
seal'd  his  do^m. 

Darius  {after  m  pause.)  Let  me  reflect— Sme 
I  have  been  too  rash  ! 
Why  such  intemp'rate  haste  7  But  you  are 

wise; 
And  would  not  couneel  this  severe  decree 
But  for  the  wisest  purpose.    Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  have  weigh'd,  and  in  my  mind  resoIvM 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  signet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.    Sage  Daniel,  too ! 
My  counsellor,  my  guide,  my  well-try'd  fiien^ 
He  should  have  been  consulted ;  he,  whoee  wis 

dom 
I  still  have  found  oracular ! 

Phar.  Mighty  king ! 

'Ti^  as  it  should  be.    The  decree  is  peat 
Irrevocable,  as  the  steadfast  Uw 
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Of  Mode  and  Fmian,  wliieh  .emn  iMrer  ehinge. 
Those  who  obaerro  it  life,  as  is  most  meet, 
Hif  h  in  thy  grace ; — who  violate  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 
Soene — Dajokl's  Aoum. 

DAMIXL,  AEA8PK8. 

Antpes.  Oh,  holy  Daniel !  prophet,  fathert 
friend, 
I  eome  the  wretched  messenFer  of  ill  I 
Thy  fi)es  complot  thy  deatL    For  what  can 


This  new-made  law,  extorted  from  the  king 
Almost  hy  force  7  What  can  it  mean,  O  Daniel, 
But  to  involve  thee  in  the  toils  they  spread 
To  snare  thy  precious  life  7 

DanieL  How !  was  the  king 

Consenting  to  this  edict  7 

An»pes.  They  snrpris*d 

Hb  easy  nature ;  took  him  when  his  heart 
Was  soflenM  by  their  blandishments.    They 

wore 
The  mask  of  public  virtue  to  deceive  him. 
Bsneath  the  specious  name  of  general  good, 
They  wrought  him  to  their  purposes :  no  time 
AllowM  him  to  deliberate.    One  short  hour, 
Another  moment,  and  his  soul  had  gainM 
Her  natural  tone  of  virtue. 

lUnUl  That  great  Power 

Who  Bttfiers  evil  only  to  produce 
Some  unseen  fl^ood,  permits  that  this  should  be : 
And  He  permitting,  I,  well  pleased  resign. 
Retire,  my  friend :  Uiis  is  my  second  hour 
Of  daily  pray*r.    Anon  we'U  meet  again. 
Hera  in  the  open  face  of  that  t^right  sun 
Thy  fathers  worshipp'd,  will  I  offer  up, 
As  is  my  rola,  petitions  to  my  God, 
For  thflt,  for  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 

Afwspct.  Oh,  stay  !  what  raean'st  thou !  sure 
thou  hast  not  heard 
The  edict  of  the  king  7  I  thought  but  now, 
Tlioa  knew*st  its  purport    It  expressly  says. 
That  no  petition  henceforth  shall  be  made. 
For  thirty  days  save  only  to  the  king ; 
Nor  pr«y*r  nor  intercession  shall  be  heard 
Of  any  CM  or  man,  but  of  Darius. 

Ilea.  Aad  think*st  thou  then  my  raverence 
Ibrtiblking, 
Good  nshe  is,  shall  tempt  me  to  ranounce 
My  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  7 
Hast  thoa  commanded  legioot?  strove  in  battle, 
DeQrM  the  ftce  of  danger,  mock*d  at  death 
lomll  its  frightful  forms,  and  tremblest  now  7 
Come  learn  of  me ;  FU  teaeh  thee  to  be  bold, 
Hioogh  sword  1  never  4mw  !  Fear  not,  Araspes, 
The  weUe  ven^c»uioe  of  a  mortal  man. 
Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils :  for  wherein 
If  he  to  be  accounted  of  7  but  fear 
The  awakenM  vengeance  of  the  living  Lord 
Hs  who  can  plun^  the  everlasting  soul 
In  infinite  perdition ! 

Ant,  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  thou  persiA  to  disobey  the  edict. 
Retire  and  hide  thee  from  the  prying  eyes 
Of  busy  malioe! 

Disii.  He  who  is  ashamM 

VokL 


To  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  God, 
Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  asbamM 
When  he  shall  judge  the  tribes! 

Aras.  Yet,  O  remember, 

Ofl  have  I  heard  thee  tay,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fair  devotion*8  temple;  there  the  saint, 
E*en  on  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  burns  unseen. 
Not  unaccepted. — I  remember  too. 
When  Syrian  Naaman*  by  Elisha's  hand. 
Was  cleansM  from  fool  pollution,  and  his 
Enlighten'd  by  tho  miracle,  confessM 
The  Almighty  God  of  Jacob:  that  he  deemM  it 
No  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith 
To  bend  at  Rimmon*s  shrine ;  nor  did  the  seer 
Forbid  the  rite  external. 

Dan,  Know,  Araspes, 

Heav*n  designs  to  suit  our  trials  to  ourelnilgtti 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  his  faith :       '    '        . 
Naaman,  perhaps,  had  sunk  beneath  the  weifht 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Gracious  Heav*n 
Forbears  to  bruise  the  reed»or  quench  the  flax 
When  feeble  and  expiring.    But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  sermt  of  the  Lord,    , 
A  vetVan  in  his  cause — loiig  train*d  to  know 
And  do  bis  will — ^long  exercis'd  in  wo, 
Bred  in  captivity  and  bom  to  suffer ; 
Shall  I,  from  known,  from  certain  duty  shrink 
To  shun  a  threatcn*d  dan^r  7  O,  Araspee !  ^ 

Shall  I,  advancM  in  age,  m  zeal  decline  7 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end 
And  slacken  in  my  pace,  the  goal  in  view  T 
Perish  discretion,  when  it  interferes 
With  doty  !  Perish  the  fidse  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  our  safety 
With  God*8  eternal  honour  !  Shall  His  law 
Be  set  at  nought,  that  I  may  live  at  ease  7 
How  would  the  Heathen  triumph,  should  I  fall 
Through    coward   fear!    How    would    God's 

enemies 
Insultingly  blaspheme ! 

Aras,  Yet  think  a  moment 

Dan,  No!— 

Where  evil  may  be  done^  'tis  right  to  ponder ; 
Where  only  suffered  know  the  shortest  pause 
Is  much  too  long.    Had  great  Darius  paus*d,   ^ 
This  ill  had  been  prevented.    But  for  me, 
Araspes,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 

AroM.  Think  of  thy  pow'r,  thy  favour  with 
Darius: 
Think  of  thy  lifb's  importance  to  the  tribcni. 
Scarce  yet  retum'd  in  safety.    Live !  O,  live ! 
To  serve  the  cause  of  God ! 

Dan.  God  will  himself 

Sustain  his  righteous  cause.    He  knows  to  raise 
Fit  instruments  to  serve  him.    Know,  Araspes, 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  his  causoi 
Nor  does  his  equitable  law  permit 
A  sinful  act,  from  the  prepoet'rous  plea 
That  good  may  follow  it  For  me,  my  friend. 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bait  to  tempt 
What  would  it  profit  me,  if  I  should  gain 
Imperial  Ecbatan,  th'  extended  land 
Of  fruitful  Media,  nay,  the  world's  wide  empire. 
If  mine  eternal  soul  must  be  the  price  7 
Farewell,  my  friend!  time  presses.    I  have 

stol'n 
Some  moments  from  my  duty  to  confirm 

*  Kings,  chap  v. 
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And  ftreogthen  thv  yoanr  fkith!  Let  xm  fUfil 
What  Hea?*n  enjoma,  uJ  ]ea?e  to  Hmy'b  th* 


eyent! 


PARTY. 
Sum — The  Palaee. 

PBAKNACtt,  SORAJfOB. 

Pkar,  *Tii  done— racoeit  has  crownM  oar 

■ehMne,  Sonunas; 
And  Daniel  fallf  into  the  deep-laid  toils 
Our  prodenoe  spread. 

Sor,  That  he  should  fall  so  soon* 

Astonishes  e*en  me !  what !  not  a  day ! 
WIm^  !  not  a  single  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotions  7  Madly  thus  to  rush 
On  eertain  peril  qaite  transcends  belief! 
When  happenM  it,  Phamaces  7 

Pkmr.  On  the  instant} 

Scarce  is  the  d«ed  accomplish'd.  As  he  made 
His  ostentatious  prur*r,  e*en  in  the  &oe 
Of  the  bright  God  of  day,  all  Babylon 
Beheld  the  insult  ofibr'd  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  bold  defiance  of  the  law. 
His  windows  were  not  closed.  Our  chosen  bands, 
Whom  we  had  plao*d  to  note  him,  straight 

rushM  in. 
And  seizM  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  blind  seal. 
Ere  half  his  pray*r  was  finish'd.  Younjg  Araspee, 
With  all  the  wild  extravagance  of  grief. 
Prays,  weeps,  and    threatens.    Daniel  silent 

stands, 
With  patient  resignation,  and  preperes 
To  follow  them. — But  see,  the  king  approaches ! 
Sar,  How 's  this  7  deep  sorrow  sits  upon  his 

brow. 
And  stern  resentment  fires  his  angry  eye ! 

^Irfff  DiJUITt. 

Dar.  O,  deep-laid  stratagem  !  O,  artful  wile ! 
To  take  me  unprepar'd,  to  wound  mj  heart, 
E*en  where  it  feels  most  tenderly,  in  friendship ! 
Jo  stab  my  fame !  to  hold  me  up  a  mark 
^o  fbtnre  ages,  lor  the  perjur'd  prince 
Who  slew  the  friend  he  lov*d !  O  Daniel,  Daniel, 
Who  now  shall  trust  Darius?  Not  a  slave 
f  n  my  wide  empire,  from  the  Indian  main 
Tb  the  cold  Caspian,  but  is  more  at  ease 
Than  I,  his  monarch !  Yes !  1  've  dime  a  deed 
Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain ! 
Phamaces !  O,  thou  hoary  sycophant ! 
Thoo  wily  politician !  thou  bast  snar*d 
Thy  unsuspecting  master ! 

PUr,  Great  Darius, 

Let  not  resentment  blind  thy  royal  eyes. 
In  what  am  I  to  blame  7  who  could  suspect 
This  obstinate  resistance  to  the  law  7 
Who  oould  foresee  that  Daniel  would  perforce 
Oppoee  the  king*s  decree  7 

bar.  Thou,  thou  foresaw*st  it ! 

Thoo  know*st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne'er 

endure 
So  hmg  an  ipterval  of  prayV.   But  I, 
Deluded  king !  'twas  I  should  have  foreseen 
His  steadfost  piety.    I  should  have  thought 
Your  earnest  warmth  had  some  more  secret 


Something  that  tooohM  yoa  anrer  than  joor 

love. 
Your  well.fbign'd  ssai  for  me.— I  ahould  haw 

known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackney'd  long 
In  (Vaud  and  artifice,  affect  a  glow 
Of  patriot  forvour,  or  fond  krjralty. 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  mterort,  that's  the 

moment 
To  watch  their  crooked  projects. — ^WeU  thou 

know'st 
How  dear  I  held  him;  bow  I  priafd  his  tralh 
Did  I  not  choose  him  from  a  subject  world, 
Unbless'd  by  fortune,  and  by  birth  ungrac'd, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  7  Did  I  not  love  him  T 
Was  he  not  rich  in  independent  worth  7 
And  great  in  native  goodness  7  That  undid  him ! 
There,  there  he  feU !  If  be  had  been  leas  great, 
He  had  been  safe.    Thou  ooold'st  not  bear  hk 

brightness ; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  obscur'd, 
And  dimm'd  thy  fkinter  merit  Rash  old  mut 
Go,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  firea 
From  this  dread  load  of  guilt !  Go  set  at  work 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  redeem  the  lifo 
Of  venerable  Daniel! 

Phar.  'Tb  too  late. 

He  has  ofiRBnded  'gainst  the  new  decree ; 
Has  dar'd  to  make  petition  to  his  God, 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  act 
FuU  weU  he  knew.  And  by  th'  established  law 
Of  Media,  by  Uiat  irrevocable. 
Which  he  has  dar'd  to  violate,  he  dies ! 

Dar,  Impiety !  presumption !  monstrous  law* 
Irrevocable  7  Is  there  aught  on  earth 
Deservee  that  name  7  Th'  eternal  Uws  alona 
Of  Oromasdes  are  unchangeable ! 
Ail  human  projects  are  so  faintly  fram'd, 
So  fbebly  plum'd^  so  liable  to  chan||e. 
So  mix'd  with  error  in  their  very  form. 
That  mutable  and  mortal  are  the  same. 
But  where  is  Daniel !  Wherefore  comes  he  not 
To  kiad  me  with  reproaches  7  to  upbraid  m$ 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barbarous  haste  has 

done  him! 
Where  is  he? 

Phar.  He  preparea  to  meet  his  fotei. 

This  hour  he  dies,  for  the  act  so  decrees. 

Dar,  Suspend  the  bkody  sentence.    Bring 
him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  aeek  him  and  implore 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  pray'fa 


PART  VI. 
Seen* — OmikPB  houm, 

DAlfllli,  AKASm. 

An,  Smx  let  me  follow  thee;  still  let  bm 
hear 
The  voice  of  Wisdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  death's  cold  hand  be  loosen'd. 

Dan,  Now  I'm  ready  ! 

No  grief,  no  woman's  weakness,  good  Araspes  : 
Thou  should'st  rejoice  my  pilgrimap^  is  o'er, 
And  the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 

Am,  And  most  I  loose  thee,  Daniel  ?  uum\ 
thoadie' 
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jid  what  IB  duth,  mj  fkwndf  that  I 

d  fear  it? 

hy  *tiB  to  triumph  ;  'tif  to  join 

.  auembly  of  the  good  and  jott; 

worthies,  heroes,  prophets,  saints ! 

)  join  the  band  of  holy  men, 

hit  by  their  sufieringrs !  *Tu  to  meet 

progenitors !  *Tis  to  behold 

ions  patriarchs;  they  with  whom  th^ 

old  familiar  converse.  *Tis  to  see 
oah  and  his  children,  once  a  world ! 
bold,  oh,  rapture  to  conceive ! 
have  known,  and  lov'd,  and  lost  be- 

iah,  and  the  band  of  brothers, 
:fat,  in  bloom  of  youth,  the  scorchinf 
is! 

we  see  heroic  men  alone, 
s  who  fought  the  fight  of  &ith  on 
f 

nlv  conquerors,  angelic  hosts, 
nd  his  bright  legions,  who  subduM 
)f  truth !  To  join  their  blest  emj^oy 
d  praise  !  to  the  high  melodies 
celestial  to  attune  my  voice, 
t  to  the  golden  harps  of  saints ! 
i  blest  hosannahs  to  their  king ! 
se  to  see,  whose  slor^  to  behdd, 
■e  heaven,  though  samt  or  seraph  none 
let  our  sight,  and  only  God  were  there! 
die !  Who  would  not  die  for  this  7 
d  not  die,  that  he  might  live  Sot  ever  7 

D4aiUS,  DANIEL,  AEASPK8. 

fh&te  is  he  7  where  is  Daniel  7 — ^Let 

sehim! 

abrace  that  venerable  form, 

lave  doom*d  to  glut  the  greedy  maw 

I  lions! 

Kinpr  Darius,  hail ! 
,,injur*d  Darnel,  can  I  see  thee  thus  ! 
omplaining !  can  I  bear  to  hear 
a  the  ruffian  ministers  of  death 
ly  nnflnisb'd  prayV,  thy  pious  lips 
Invok'd  a  blessing  on  Darius, 
rbo  sought  thy  life  ?   Thy  murderers 

tranee  pity.  Look  not  on  me  thus 
I  betugnity !  Oh  !  I  could  bear 
of  keen  reproach,  or  the  strong  flash 
•easntment ;  but  I  cannot  stand 
hing  silence,  nor  that  patient  eye 
ftipect. 

Thou  art  my  master  still. 
■A  Ihy  murderer !  I  have  sign*d  thy 

know  thy  bent  nf  toul  is  honourable : 

t  been  gracious  still !  Were  it  not  so, 

have  met  the  appointment  of  high 

en 

ible  acquiescence ;  but  to  know 

Boncurr'd  not  with  thy  servant's  fkte, 

to  resignation. 

Here  I  swear 
bo  sits  enthron*d  in  yon  bright  sun, 
t  shall  be  aton'd !  On  these  thy  foes, 
ft  have  ample  vengeance. 

Hold,  O  king! 
e  ifl  mine,  th*  eternal  Iiord  hath  said ; 


Alyself  will  recompMise  with  even  hand. 
The  sinner  for  the  sin.   The  wrath  pf  man 
Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ! 

Dor.  I  had  hop*d 

We  should  have  trod  this  busy  stage  together 
A  little  longer,  then  have  suzik  to  rest 
In  honourable  age !  Who  now  shall  guide 
My  shatter'd  bark  in  safety  7  who  shall  now 
Direct  me  7  O,  unhappy  state  of  kings ! 
'Tis  well  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay. 
Or  who  would  put  it  on  7  A  crown !  what  is  it  7 
It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people  ! 
To  hear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  discontents, 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care! 
To  have  yoor  best  success  ascribM  to  FortunSi 
And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascribM  to  you ! 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height. 
To  everv  blast  of  changing  fate  expos*d ! 
Too  high  for  hope  !  too  great  for  happiness ! 
For  friendship  too  much  fear*d !  To  all  the  joys 
Of  social  freedom,  and  th*  endearing  charm 
Of  lib'ral  interchange  of  soul  unknown  ! 
Fate  meant  me  an  exception  to  the  rest. 
And  though  a  monarch,  bless'd  me  with  a  ftiend; 
And  I — uve  murderM  him ! 

Dan,  My  hour  approaches 

Hate  not  my  mem*ry,  king :  protect  Araspes : 
Encourage  C^rns  in  the  holy  work 
Of  building  niin*d  Sdy  ma.    Fkre  well ! 

Dar.  With  most  rekgious  strictness  I  *11  fblfil 
Thy  last  request    Araspes  shall  be  next 
My  throne  and  heart    Farewell ! 

[7Aey  miftracs. 
Hear,  fhture  kings ! 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear ! 
Learn  from  my  crime,  frmn  my  misfortnno 

^^eam. 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands. 
That  delegated  pow*r  which  Oromasdes 
Invests  in  monarchs  for  the  public  good. 


PART  VII. 
Scene — The  court  ofthejpalace, — 7^  mn  rising 

DAUOS,  ARASriS. 

Dar,  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of  her- 
ror! 
To  me  the  dawning  day  brings  no  return 
Of  cheerfUness  or  peace !  No  balmy  sleep 
Has  seal'd  these  e^es,  no  nourishment  has  past 
These  kiathing  kps,  since  DaniePs  fate  was 

sign*d! 
Hear  what  my  fruitless  penitence  resolves— 
That  thirty  days  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  edict's  force  should  last,  I  win  devote 
To  mourning  and  repentance,  fasting,  prayV 
And  all  due  rites  of  ffrief.    For  thirty  days 
No  pleasant  sound  of  dulcimer  or  harp,    . 
Sackbut  or  flute,  or  psaltery,  shall  charm 
My  ear,  now  dead  to  ev*ry  note  of  joy  I 

An$,  My  grief  can  know  no  period ! 

Dar,  See  that  den : 

There  Daniel  met  the  fbrious^  lion's  rafe .' 
There  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled  limbo 
Tom  pieee-meal !  Never  hide  thy  tears,  Arasper 
Tis  virtiioos  sorrow,  uoallov'd,  like  mine, 
By  guilt  and  fell  remorse !  Let  us  approach  s 


loe 
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MTho  knows  bot  that  dread  Pow*r  to  whom  he 

So  oAwand  so  fervently,  has  heard  him ! 

[He  goes  to  the  mouth  of  the  den, 
O  Daiiiel,  servant  of  the  living  God ! 
He  whom  thou  hast  servM  so  lonff,  and  lovM  so 

well. 
From  the  devouring  lions*  famish*d  jaws, 
Can  he  deliver  tliee  ? 

Dan,  {from  the  bottom  of  the  den,)  He  can — 
he  has! 

Dar,  Methought  I  heard  him  speak ! 

Ara$,  O,  wond*rous  force 

Of  strong  imagination  !  were  thy  voice 
Loud  as  the  trumpet's  blast,  it  could  not  wake 

him 
From  that  eternal  sleep ! 

Dan,  {in  the  den,)  Hail,  kin?  Darius ! 
The  God  I  serve  has  shot  the  fions*  mouths. 
To  vindicate  my  innocence. 

Dar,  He  speaks! 

He  Uves ! 

Arae,  *Tis  no  illusion :  'tis  the  sound 
Of  his  known  voice. 

Dar,  Where  are  my  servants  ?  Haste, 
Fly,  swifl  as  lightning,  free  him  from  the  den ; 
Release  him,  bring  him  hither  !  break  the  seal 
Which  keeps  him  from  me !  See,  Araspes !  look! 
See  the  charm'd  lion»! — Mark  their  mild  de- 

meaner: 
Araspes,  mark !— they  have  no  pow'r  to  hurt 

See  how  they  hang  their  heads  and  smooth  their 

fierceness 
At  his  mild  aspect ! 

Aras,  Who  that  sees  this  sight. 

Who  that  in  aflor  times  shall  hear  this  told, 
Can  doubt  if  Daniel's  God  be  God  indeed  7 

Dar,  None,  none,  Araspes ! 

Aras.  Ah,  he  comes,  he  comes ! 

Enter  Daniel^  followed  by  muUitudet, 

Dan,  Hail,  great  Darius ! 

Dar.  Dost  thou  live  indeed  ! 

And  live  unhurt  ? 

Aras,  O,  miracle  of  joy  ! 

Dar.  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyt* !  How  didst 
thou  'scape  7 

Dan,  That  bright  and  glorious  Being,  who 
vouchsaf'd 
Presence  divine,  when  the  three  martyr'd  bro- 

there 
Bssay'd  the  caldron's  flame,  supported  me ! 
E'en  in  the  furious  lions'  dreadful  den. 
The  prisoner  of  hope,  oven  there  I  turn'd 
To  the  strong  hold,  the  bulwark  of  ray  strength. 
Ready  to  hear,  and  mighty  to  redeem  ! 

Dar.  {to  Aras.)  Where  is  Phamaces  7  Take 
the  hoary  traitor ! 
Take  too  Soranus,  and  the  chief  abettors 
Of  this  dire  edict :  let  not  one  escape. 
The  punishment  their  deep-laid  hate  devb'd 
For  holy  Daniel,  on  their  heads  shall  fall 
With  tenfold  vengeance.    To  the  lion's  den 
I  doom  his  vile  accusers !  All  their  wives. 
Their  children  too,  shall  share  one  common  fiito! 
Take  care  that  none  escape — Gro,  good  Araspes. 
[Araspes  goes  out. 

Dan,  Not  so,  Darius ! 

O  spare  the  guiltleafi  spare  the  guilty  too! 


Whert  sin  is  not,  to  punish  were  unjust ; 
And  where  sin  is,  O  kin^,  there  fell  remorse 
Supplies  the  place  of  punishment ! 

Dar,  No  more ! 

My  word  is  past !  Not  one  request,  save  this, 
Shialt  thou  e'er  make  in  vain.    Approach,  my 

friends; 
Araspes  has  already  spread  the  tale, 
And  see  what  crowds  advance ! 

Peo.  Long  live  Darius ! 

Long  live  great  Daniel  too,  the  people's  friend ! 
Xwr.  Draw  near,  my  subjects.   See  this  holy 
man!  [band 

Death  had  no  pow'r  to  harm  him.    Yon  fell 
Of  famish'd  lions,  soflen'd  at  his  sight. 
Forgot  their  nature,  and  grew  tame  before  him. 
The  mighty  God  protects  his  servants  thus ! 
The  righteous  thus  he  rescues  from  the  snare, 
While  Fraud's  artificer  himself  shall  fall 
In  the  deep  gulf  his  wily  arts  devise 
To  snare  the  innocent ! 

A  courtier.  To  the  same  den 

Araspes  bears  Phamaces  and  his  friends : 
Fallen  is  their  insolence!    With  prayers  and 

tears 
And  all  the  meanness  of  high-creeted  pride. 
When  adverse  fortune  frowns,  Uiey  bc^  lor  life 
Araspes  will  not  hear.  *  You  heard  not  me,' 
He  cries, '  When  I  for  Daniel's  life  iropkir*d; 
His  Giod  protected  him  !  see  now  if  yoor's 
Will  listen  to  you^  cries  !' 

Dar.  Now  bear. 

People  and  nations,  languages  and  realms, 
O'er  whom  I  rule  !  Peace  hB  within  your  walls 
That  I  mav  banish  from  the  minds  of  men 
The  rash  decree  gone  out ;  hear  me  resolve 
To  counteract  ite  force  by  one  more  just 
In  ev'ry  kingdom  of  mv  wide-stretch'd  realm 
From  fair  Coaldea  to  the  extremest  bound 
Of  northern  Media,  be  my  edict  sent. 
And  this  my  statute  known.  Mv  heralds  1 
And  spread  my  royal  mandate  through  the  1 
That  all  my  subjecte  bow  the  r^idy  knee 
To  Daniel's  Gon-^for  hi  alone  is  Loau. 
Let  all  adore,  and  tremble  at  his  name. 
Who  site  in  glory  unapproachable 
Above  the  hesvens — abiove  the  heaven  of  liea> 

vens! 
His  pow'r  is  everlasting ;  and  msthroDe, 
Founded  in  equity  and  truth,  shall  last 
Beyond  tlie  bounded  reign  of  time  and  spaoa 
Through  wide  eternity  !  With  his  right  arm 
He  saves,  and  who  opposes  7  Hi  derands. 
And  who  shall  injure  7  In  the  perilous  den 
Hi  rescu'd  Daniel  fjrom  the  lions'  mouths ; 
His  common  deeds  are  wonders ;  all  an  works 
One  ever-during  chain  of  miracles ! 
Enter  AiAsns. 
Aras,  All  hail,  O  king !  Darius,  live  for  ew! 
May  all  thy  foes  be  as  Phamaces  is ! 
Dar,  Araspes,  speak ! 
Aras,  O,  let  me  spare  the  tale ! — 

'Tis  full  of  horror !  Dreadful  was  the  sight ! 
The  hungry  lions,  greedy  for  their  prey, 
Devour'd  the  wrctehed  princes  ere  Uiey  readiPd 
The  bottom  of  the  den. 

Dar,  Now,  now  oonfees 

'Twss  some  superior  hand  restrain'd  their  raf«, 
And  tam'd  their  furiqus  appetites. 


People. 
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Hw  God  oTDftiiiel  k  •  mightj  God  I 
cIk  nfcs  and  He  deftroys. 
^rM.  O,  friend !0,  Daniel! 


rinf  doab 
M J  lettledftfth. 
Dan.  To  God  be  all  the  tforjl 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH 

IN  HIS  SICKNESa 
*  Set  thine  hotue  in  order,  for  thoa  shalt  die.* — AatoA,  xzxriii. 


What,  and  no  more  ? — Ii  thia  my  sool,  aaid  I, 
My  whole  of  being !  Must  I  rarely  die  ? 
Be  robb*d  at  onoe  of  health,  of  strength,  of  time. 
Of  youth's  &ir  promise,  and  of  pleasure's  prime? 
Sbdl  I  no  more  behold  the  face  of  morn. 
The  cheerful  daylight^  and  the  spring's  fStaml 
Moat  I  the  festive  pow*r  the  baniqnet  leave. 
For  the  doll  chambers  of  the  darksome  grave ! 

Have  I  consider'd  what  it  is  to  die  1 
In  native  dost  with  kindred  worms  to  lie ; 
To  sleep  in  cheerless,  cold  neglect !  to  rot ! 
My  body  loath'd,  my  very  name  forgot  I 
Not  one  of  all  those  parasites,  who  bend 
The  supple  knee,  their  monarch  to  attend  ! 
What,  not  one  friend !  No,  not  an  hireling  slave 
Shall  hail  great  Hezekiah  in  the  grave. 
Where  *s  he  who  fidsely  daim'd  the  name  of 

greati 
Whose  eye  was  terror,  and;ivhose  firown  was 

&te7 
Who  aw*d  an  hundred  nations  from  the  throne  7 
Sse  where  he  lies,  dumb,  friendless,  and  alone ! 
Which  grain  of  dust  proclaims  the  noble  birth  ? 
Which  is  the  royal  particle  of  earth  1 
Where  are  the  marks,  the  princely  ensigns 

where'? 
Which  is  the  slave,  and  which  great  David's 

heir  7 
Aks!  the  beggar's  ashes  are  not  known 
Fran  his  wIm  lately  sat  on  Israel's  throne ! 
How  stands  my  great  account  7  My  soul  sur- 


The  deVt  Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay ! 
Should  I  frail  Memory's  records  strive  to  blot, 
Win  Heaven's  tremendous  reck'ning  be  forgot  7 
GtD  I,  alas !  the  awful  volume  tear  f 
Or  raze  one  page  of  the  dread  register  7 
*  Prepmre  thy  ikouse,  thy  heart  in  order  set ; 
Vrtpmn  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  earth  to  meet.* 
Ss  make  the  warning  prophet — Awful  words ! 
Which  fearfully  my  troubled  soul  record. 
Am  I  prepar'd  7  and  eon  I  meet  my  doom, 
Nor  shodidet  at  the  dreaded  wrath  to  come  7 
A  an  in  order  set,  my  house,  my  heart  7 
Doss  not  besetting  sin  still  claim  a  part  7 
No  eherish'd  error,  loth  to  quit  its  place, 
Obstmet  within  my  soul  the  work  of  grace  7 
Did  I  each  day  for  this  i^reat  day  prepare, 
Bv  righteous  deeds,  bv  sin-subduing  pray'r  7 
Did  I  each  night,  each  day's  offence  repent. 
And  each  unholy  thought  and  word  lament  7 


Still  have  these  readv  hands  th'  afflicted  fed, 
Aad  minister'd  to  Want  her  daily  bread  7 
Dm  cause  I  knew  not,  did  I  well  explore  1 
Friend,  advocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor  7 
Did  I  to  wnldSy  some  sudden  ^[ust 
Of  tfaoof  btless  appetite,  some  impious  lust 


Of  pleasure  or  of  pow'r,  suoh  sums  employ 

As  would  have  flush'd  pale  penury  with  joy  7 

Did  I  in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise. 

Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise 

Did  my  firm  feith  to  Heaven  still  point  the  way  f 

Did  charity  to  man  my  actions  sway  7 

Did  meek-ey'd  Patience  all  my  steps  attend  7 

Did  gen'rous  Candour  mark  me  for  her  friend  7 

Did  I  uDJusUy  seek  to  build  my  name 

On  the  pU'd  ruins  of  another's  feme  7 

Did  I  abhor,  as  hell,  the  insidious  lie. 

The  low  deceit,  the  unmanly  caluomy  7 

Did  my  fix'd  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  7 

Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th'  unhallow'd  jest  7 

The  sneer  profiuie,  and  the  good  ridicule 

Of  shallow  Infidelity's  dull  school  1 

Did  I  still  live  as  bom  ont  dav  to  die. 

And  view  th  eternal  world  with  constant  eye  T 

If  so  I  liv'd,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word. 
In  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me,  Lord ! 
For  oh !  now  strict  soe'er  I  kept  thy  law. 
From  mercy  only  all  my  hopes  I  draw  ! 
My  holiest  deeds  indulgence  will  require , 
The  best  but  to  forgivenees  will  aspire ; 
If  thou  my  purest  services  regard. 
Twill  be  with  pardon  only,  not  reward  ! 

How  imperfection 's  stamp'd  on  all  below ! 
How  sin  intrudes  in  all  we  say  or  do ! 
How  late  in  all  the  insolence  of  health, 
I  charm'd  th*  Assyrian*  by  my  boast  of  wealth ! 
How  fondly  with  elab'rate  pomp  display'd 
My  glitt'ring  treasures !  with  what  triumph  laid 
My  gold  and  gems  before  his  dazzled  eyes, 
And  found  a  rich  reward  in  his  surprise  7 
O,  mean  of  soul !  can  wealth  elate  the  heart, 
Which  of  the  man  himself  is  not  a  parti 
O,  povertv  of  pride !  O,  foul  disgrace  ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushing  hides  her  face 
Mortal  and  proud!  strange  contradicting  terms ! 
Pride  for  death's  victim,  for  the  prev  of  worms ! 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  th'  eventml  lifo 
Of  man  presents !  of  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  warring  passions ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  fiirious  appetites  and  mad  desires. 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone. 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own ! 

How  short  is  human  life !  the  very  breath ! 
Which  fhimes  my  words,  accelerates  my  death. 
Of  this  short  life  how  large  a  portion 's  fled ! 
To  what  is  gone  I  am  already  dead ; 
As  dead  to  ul  my  years  and  minutes  past. 
As  I,  to  what  remains,  shall  be  at  last 
Can  I  past  miseries  so  far  forget. 
To  view  my  vanish'd  years  with  fond  regret  7 

*  "nils  if  an  aBSchronifm.  Heiekiah  did  not  show 
his  treaaures  to  the  AMjrrian  till  aAer  his  neowj  ftosi 
hisiiclEiieis. 
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Can  I  Egaia  mj  worn-iratfiuioy  eheat  ? 
Indul^  fresh  hope  7  solicit  new  dteeit  7 
Of  all  the  vanities  weak  man  admires. 
Which  matness  gives,  youth  hopes,  or  pnde 

desires, 
Of  these,  my  soal,  which  hast  thou  not  enjoy  *d  7 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  pow'ra  are  cloy*d. 
What  can  I  then  expect  from  length  of  days  7 
More  wealth,  more  wisdom,  pleasure,  healtlif 

or  praise  7 
More  pleasure  !  hope  not  that,  deluded  king ! 
For  when  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring  7 
Is  health,  of  years  prolong*d  the  common  boast  7 
And  dear.earn*d  Fame,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost  7 
More  wisdom !  that  indeed  were  happiness ; 
That  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  confess ; 
But  when  did  Wisdom  oovet  length  of  days  7 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasures,  wealth,  or  praise? 
No : — Wisdom  views  with  a^  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  bom  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compcll*d  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast ; 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature*!  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  sdurce ; 
A  drop,  disseverM  fVom  the  boundless  eea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity : 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

Why  should  I  asltliy  forleit  life  to  save? 
Is  heaven  unjust,  whMi  dooms  me  to  the  grave  7 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceivM  7 
Or  of  k>v*d  life  am  I  alone  bereav*d  7 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  learn*d,  the  wise, 
Let  all  the  snades  of  Judah*s  monarchs  rise, 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empire,  wealth. 


Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strength,  renown  or  heaUb 
Has  once  reversed  th*  immutable  decree 
On  Adam  pass*d  of  man*s  mortality  7 
What  have  these  eyes  ne*er  seen  the  felon  worm 
The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  finiah*d  form  7 
On  the  pale  rose  of  blasted  beauty  feed. 
And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  7 
Where  are  our  fathers  7  Where  th*  illustrious  line 
Of  holv  prophets,  and  of  seers  divine  7 
Live  they  fer  ever  7  Do  they  shun  the  grave  7 
Or  when  did  Wisdom  its  professor  save  7 
When  did  the  brave  escape?   When  did  ths 

breath 
Of  Eloquence  charm  the  dull  ear  of  Death? 
When  did  the  cunning  argtunent  avail. 
The  polish*d  period,  or  the  vamishM  tale ; 
The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire. 
Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to  admire? 
E^en  while  we  praise  the  verse  the  poet  dies ; 
And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  fiee. 
Thou,  blest  Isaiah !  who  at  God*s  command. 
Now  speak*st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land. 
Must  die !  as  wise  and  good  thou  hadst  not 

been. 
As  Nebat*s  son,  who  taught  the  land  to  ton ! 
And  shall  I  then   be  spar'd?  O  monstrooi 

pride! 
Shall  I  escape  when  Solomon  has  died  1 
If  all  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  were  vain— • 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dare  oom- 

plain! 
Lord,  I  submit    Complete  thy  gracioos  will ! 
For  if  thou  slay  me,  I  will  trust  Thee  stilL 
O  be  my  will  so  swallow*d  up  in  thine. 
That  I  may  do  thy  will  in  doing  rntnc. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS: 

A  PASTORAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

-«— To  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  voun^  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o*er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th*  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  ofthe  female  breast^^Tlboffifoii. 


TO  BfRa  6WATKIN. 

DcAE  Minui, — As  the  following  poem  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  delay  or  error  in  tht' 
important  article  of  education,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  can,  with  more  propriety,  dedicate  it  than 
to  you,  as  the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  ofthe  principal  objects  of  your  attention  in  your 
own  femily. 

^  Let  not  the  name  of  dedication  alarm  you:  I  am  not  going  to  ofiend  yon  by  making  your  eulo- 
gium.  Pane^ric  is  only  necessary  to  suspioious  characters :  Virtue  will  not  accept  it ;  Delicacy 
will  not  offsr  it 

The  friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  from  my  childhood,  will,  I  flatter  mysetC 
mduce  you  to  pardon  me  fer  venturing  to  lay  befere  you  this  public  testimony  of  my  esteem,  and 
to  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  dear  madam, 

Your  obedient,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Tbi  Adtbou 


PREFACE. 

The  object  of  the  fellowing  poem,  which  wis  written  in  very  early  youth,  wis  an  earnest  wish 
to  furnish  a  substitute  for  i&  improper  custom,  which  then  prevuled,  of  allowing  pkf^  and 
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tkow  not  alwmyt  of  the  pnrut  kind,  to  be  icted  by  youag  ladiee  in  boerding  aehooli^  And  it  bu 
nfbfded  a  Mriooe  Mtiefiction  to  the  anther  to  learn  that  thie  little  poem,  and  the  preceding  m- 
ered  dramae.  have  Tery  frequently  been  adopted  to  rapply  the  pUce  of  thoee  more  dangeronf 
amneenients.  If  it  may  be  itili  happily  initmnMntal  in  promoting  a  regard  to  Reliffion  and  Vic 
toe  in  the  minde  of  young  penona,  and  afford  them  an  mnoeent,  and  perhaps  not^together  oa 
weful,  amaeement,  in  the  ezereiae  of  jrecitation,  the  end  for  which  it  wu  originally  oompoeed, 
ind  the  «athor*e  utraoet  wieh  in  its  republication,  will  be  fhUy  anewered. 


PROLOGUE. 


r  IT  A  TOONO  L4BT. 


m  these  gnve  MMiet,  and  imembelliihM 
atraine. 
Where  neither  ely  intrigue  nor  paieian  reigne ; 
How  dare  we  hope  an  andienoe  will  approve 
A  drama  void  of  wit  and  five  from  love  7 
Where  no  soft  Juliet  ughs,  and  weepe,  and 

etarts,    * 
N •  fierce  Roiana  takee  by  atorm  yo>ur  hearte ; 
llo  ooraic  ridioole,  no  tragic  awagger. 
Not  one  elopement,  not  one  bowl  or  dagger ! 
No  htuband  wronged,  who  trnated  and  teUe?*d, 
No  &ther  cheated,  and  do  friend  deceivM ; 
No  libertine  in  gbwing  ^raina  deocrib*d. 
No  lying  chamMrmaid  that  rake  had  brib*d  t 
Nor  give  we,  to  reward  the  rover*a  lift, 
The  ample  portion  and  the  beaateooa  wife ; 
Behold,  to  raiae  the  mannera  of  the  ago, 
The  fireqnent  moral  of  the  aoenic  page ! 
And  ahall  we  then  tranaplant  thm  nozions 


To  private  life  7  to  miaaea  in  their  taena  7 
The  pompona  tone,  the  maacnUne  attire, 
The  Btilta,  the  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire, 
Corrupt  the  aoftneaa  of  the  gentler  kind. 
And  taint  the  aweetneaa  of  Uie  youthfiil  mind. 
UagpvemM  paaaions,  jealooay  and  rage. 
Bat  ill  become  our  aex,  atiU  leaa  our  age ; 
Whether  we  learn  too  well  what  we  deacribe. 


Or  fail  the  poet'a  meaning  to  imbibe » 
In  either  caae  your  bitme  we  justly  raiae. 
In  either  loae,  or  ou|ht  to  lose,  your  praiae.  ^ 
How  dull,  if  tamely  flowa  th*  impaaaion'd  atrain  I 
If  weU — how  bad  to  be  the  thing  we  feign; 
To  fix  the  mimic  aoene  upon  the  heart, 
And  keep  the  pasaion  when  we  quit  the  pari  I 

Such  are  the  perils  the  dramatic  muse. 
In  youthfiil  boooma,  threatens  to  infiise  ! 
Our  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  leaa  pemiciooa  leaaon  to  the  heart; 
What  though  no  charm  of  melody  divine. 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  lino ; 
Though  her  unpoliahM  Mge  in  vain  aaplrea 
To  emulate  the  graces  iM  admirea : 
Though  deatitute  of  akS(  her  ade  pretanos 
But  auia  at  aimple  truth  and  common  aenae; 
Yet  shall  her  hooeat  unaaauming  page 
Tell  that  ita  author,  in  a  modiah  age, 
Preferr*d  plain  virtue  to  the  boast  of  art. 
Nor  fix*d  one  dangerous  maxim  on  the  heart. 
O  i^  to  crown  the  effi)rts,  she  could  find 
They  rooted  but  one  error  fit>m  one  mind  : 
If  in  the  boeom  of  ingenuous  youth 
They  stamped  one  useful  thought,  one  laatiof 

truth; 
*Twould  be  a  fiurer  tribute  to  her  name. 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fiuooe. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


EcmuuA, 
CixoaA, 

Pamtoeella, 
LAtraiKDA, 


-1 


four  3roung  ladies  of  diatinetion, 
in  aea?oh  of  Happineas. 


Seeno^-A  Orove* 

BUniCLlA,  OUBORA,  PAaTOEELLA,  LAUailTDA. 

CU.  WaLooMC,  ye  humble  valea,  ye  flow'ry 

shades. 
Ye  crystal  fountains,  and  ye  silent  glades ! 
¥mm  the  gay  misery  of  the  thoujrhUess  great, 
The  walks  of  feUy,  the  diseaae  of  state ; 
from  scenes  where  daring  Ouilt  triumphant 

reigns. 
Its  dark  aoapicions  and  its  hoard  of  paina; 
Where  Pleasure  never  eomeo  without  alley, 
And  Art  bul  thinly  painta  fkllaciona  ]oy ; 
Where  Laughter  bade  the  day,  Exceaa  the 

night. 
And  dull  Satiny  aacoeeda  DelLpht; 
Whore  midnight  Vieet  their  feO  orgiM  keep, 


UaAHiA,  an  ancient  ahepherdei 
Floexixa,  a  young  ahepherdei 


And  guilty  revela  acare  the  phantom  Sleep; 
Where  Diaaipation  wears  the  name  of  Bliaa  S 
From  theae  we  fly  in  aearch  of  Hapoineaa. 
Euph.  Not  the  tir*d  pilgrim  all  hia  dangera 

past. 
When  he  deacriea  the  long  sought  shrine  at  last, 
E*er  felt  a  joy  so  pure  as  this  fair  field. 
These  peaceral  ahadea,  and  amiling  v&lliaa  yield! 
For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time  appear, 
Proclaim  Urania*s  lonely  dwelling  near. 
Paot.  How  the  description  with  the  scene 

agrees! 
Here  k>wly  thickets,  there  aspiring  trees ; 
The  hazel  copee  excluding  noon-day's  beam* 
The  tufted  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream ; 
The  blooming  sweet-briar,  and  the  hawthorn 
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The  Bprinffing  cowtlips,  tnd  the  daisyM  mead. 
The  wild  luxuriance  of  the  full  blown  fielda, 
Which  Sprini(  prepares,  and  laughing  Summer 

yielda. 
Euph,  Here  eimple  Nature  itrikei  th*  enrap- 

tur*d  eye 
With  charms,  which  wealth  and  art  but  iU  aap- 

pJy; 

The  genuine  graces,  which  without  we  find. 
Display  the  beauty  of  the  owner's  mind, 
Juau,  These  embow*ring  shades  conceal  the 
cell, 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughters  dwell : 
Florella  tm,  if  right  we've  heard  the  tale. 
With  them  resides^the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Cle,  But  soft !  what  gliHk  female  form  ap- 
pears, 
Which  smiles  of  more  than   mortal  beauty 

wears'/ 
Is  it  the  guardian  Genius  of  the  groye  ? 
Or  some  fair  angel  of  the  choirs  abore  7 

Enter  Florella,  who  »peak$. 

Whom  do  I  see  7  ye  beauteous  virgins  say 
What  chance  conducts  your  steps  wis  lonely 

way  7 
Do  you  pursue  some  favourite  lambkin  strayM  7 
Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade  7 
Declare,  fair  strangers  Cif  aright  I  deem. 
No  rustic  nymphs  of  vulgar  rank  you  seem. 

Cle,  No  cooling  shades  allure  our  eager  sight. 
Nor  lambkins  lost,  our  searching  steps  invite. 

Flo,  Or  is  it,  hapMy,  yonder  branching  vine. 
Whose  tendrils  round  our  low  roof  cottage 

twine; 
Whose  spreading  height,  with  purple  clusters 

crown 'd, 
Attracts  the  gaze  of  ev*ry  nymph  around  T 
Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms  be- 
side 7 
Tours  are  my  shades,  my  flow*rs,  my  fleecy 

pride. 
Euph,  Florella !  our  united  thanks  receive, 
Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give: 
And  since  you  deign  to  ask,  O  courteous  fair  ! 
The  motive  of  our  unremitting  care : 
Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  ioint  researches  tend 
To  find  that  sovereis^n  good  of  life,  a  friend ; 
From  whom  the  wholesome  counsel  we  may 

gain, 
How  our  young  hearts  may  happiness  obtain. 
By  Fancy's  mimic  pencil  ofl  portray'd, 
iStill  have  we  wooM  the  visionary  maid : 
The  lovely  phantom  mocks  our  ea^r  eyes ; 
And  still  we  chase,  and  still  we  miss  the  prize ! 
Cle,  Long  have  we  searchM  throughout  this 

bounteous  isle. 
With  constaa*.  ardour  and  with  ceaseless  toil ; 
The  various  irsys  of  various  life  we've  try'd ; 
But  still  tho  bliss  we  seek  has  been  deny'd. 
We've  sought  in  vain  through  ev'ry  diff'rent 

state; 
The  murm'ring  poor,  the  discontented  great 
If  Peace  and  Joy  in  palacea  reside. 
Or  in  obscurer  miunts  delight  to  hide ; 
If  Happiness  wi^  worldly  pleasures  dwell. 
Or  shrouds  her  graces  in  the  hermit's  cell : 
If  Wit,  if  Science,  teach  the  road  to  bliss. 
Or  torpid  Dulness  find  the  joys  they  miss ; 
'  To  laam  this  truth,  wt  *fe  bid  a  loog  adiea 


To  all  the  shadows  blinded  men  panne. 
— ^We  seek  Urania ;  whose  sagacioiis  mind 
May  lead  our  steps  this  latent  good  to  find : 
Her  worth  we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  he  what  we  admire : 
For  thouffh  with  care  she  shuns  the  public  eye 
Yet  worth  like  Aeni,  unknown  can  never  lie. 

Lau,  On  such  a  fiiir  and  fiiultless  mode 
fbrm'd. 
By  Prudence  ruided,  and  by  Virtue  warm'd. 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth. 
And  point  our  fooUteps  to  the  paths  of  Truth. 

Flor,  111  would  it  suit  my  unexperienc'd  age, 
In  such  important  questions  to  engage. 
Young  as  I  am,  unskilful  to  discern. 
Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to  learn, 
But  would  you  with  maturer  years  advise. 
And  reap  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wise. 
The  dame  in  whom  such  worth  and 

meet. 
Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  Yetreat : 
All  that  the  world  calls  great  she  oaoe  possesiftd. 
With  wealth,  with  rank,  her  proepVoas  youth 

was  bless'd. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now  serene  and  gay, 
*  Who  gave,'  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take  away. 
Two  lovely  dauj^hters  bless  her  growing  years. 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  repaj  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath  her  shelt'nng  wing  I  live. 
And  share  the  bounties  she  has  still  to  give ; 
For  Heav'n,  who  in  its  dispensations  join'd 
A  narrow  fortune  to  a  noble  mind. 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heart 
Which  Wisdom's  noblest  treasures  can  impart 
In  Duty's  active  round  each  day  is  past. 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  might  prove  her 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devotion  best  prepare. 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  the  brow  of  care. 

Ptut.  Then  lead,  Florella,  to  that  humble  shed, 
Where  Peace  resides  from  court  and  cities  fled! 

SONG. 

I. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 

Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care, 

O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vouchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph  to  tell 
On  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov'st  to  dwell, 

And  make  us  truly  blest 

II. 

Amidst  the  walks  of  public  lifo. 
The  toils  of  wealth,  ambition's  strife. 

We  long  have  sought  in  vain ; 
The  crowded  city's  noisy  din. 
And  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

Afibrd  but  care  and  pain. 

III. 
Pleas'd  with  the  sof^  the  soothing  pow'r 
Of  calm  Reflectbn's  silent  hour, 

Sequester'd  dost  thou  dwell ! 
Where  Care  and  Tumult  ne'er  intmdei 
Dost  thou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  humble  vot'ries  tell ! 

IV. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 
Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  em ! 
Let  «•  not  rae  in  Tiin  t 
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B  ddfB  to  hear  our  ftad  raqoett, 

Comt  Uke  possession  of  our  breast. 

And  there  fi>r  ever  reign. 

Scene^Tke  Orwe. 

nEAKTA,  SYLVIA,  KUZA. 

■TLViA  (jnnging.) 

I. 

SwBT  Sotitode,  thoa  placid  qneen 
Of  modest  air  and  brow  serene !  v 

lis  tboQ  inspur'st  the  sage*s  themes ; 
The  poet*s  TMionary  dreams. 
II. 

Parent  of  Yirtoe,  nurse  of  Thoii|rb^  * 
By  thee  were  saints  and  patriarchs  tanght ; 
Wisdom  from  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
And  in  thj  lap  fair  Science  rrew ! 
III. 

Whate'er  exalts,  refines,  and  charms, 
hmtB9  to  thou^rfat,  to  virtue  warms ; 
Whate*er  is  perfect,  fair,  and  ffood, 
We  owe  to  thee,  sweet  Solitwfe ! 
IV. 

In  these  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
Thy  peaceful,  unmolested  reign ! 
Let  no  diaorder*d  thoughts  intrude 
On  tiiy  repose,  sweet  Solitude ! 
V. 

With  thee  the  charm  of  life  shall  last. 
Although  its  rosy  Uoom  be  past  ; 
tStaJl  sUn  endure  when  Time  shoJl  spread 
Hie  siher  blossoms  o'er  my  head. 
VI. 

No  more  with  this  vain  world  perple<*d, 
Thoa  shalt  prepare  me  for  the  next ; 
The  springs  of  lif^  shall  gently  cease. 
And  angels  pomt  the  way  to  peace. 

Vm,  Ye  tender  objects  of  maternal  love 
Te  dearest  joys  my  widowM  heart  can  prove ; 
Come  tasto  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day, 
Aod  grateful  hmnage  to  its  Author  pay  ! 
0 !  ever  may  this  animating  sight 
Convey  mstruotion  while  it  sheds  delight ! 
Does  not  that  sun,  whose  cheering  beams  impart 
Joy*s  glad  emotions  to  the  pure  m  heart ; 
Does  not  that  vivid  pow*r  teach  ev*ry  mind 
To  be  as  warm,  benevolent,  and  kind ; 
To  burn  with  unremitted  ardour  still, 
Lilie  him  to  exeeote  their  Maker*s  will  7 
Thm  let  as,  Pow*r  Supreme !  thy  will  adore. 
Invoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow*r. 
Shalt  thou  these  benefits  m  vain  bestow  ? 
Shall  we  fhrget  the  fountain  whence  they  flow  7 
Teach  us  through  these  to  lifl  our  hearts  to 

Thee, 
And  in  the  gift  the  bounteous  giver  see. 
To  view  Tmo  as  thoa  art,  aU  good  and  wise. 
Nor  lei  thy  blsanngs  hide  Thee  from  our  e^s. 
From  all  dietnietions  dear  our  menial  signt ; 
Poor  on  our  souls  thy  beatific  light  I 
Teach  as  thy  wond'roas  goodness  to  revere. 
With  love  to  wofship^  and  with  revVenoe  fear ! 
In  the  mild  works  of  ^y  benignant  hand. 
As  m  the  Ihviider  of  thy  dread  command. 
In  cemmoB  objects  we  negleel  thy  pow*r. 
While  wonders  ahhM  in  every  plant  and  flow'r. 
-Tell  me,  my  first,  m  v  last,  my  darling  eare. 


If  you  this  morn  have  raisM  yoor  faetrti  i 

pray'r  7 
Say  did  you  rise  fW>m  the  sweet  bed  of  rest. 
Your  God  unprais'd,  his  hol^  name  anblesl7 

SyL  Our  heafts  with  gratitude  and  reverei|e 
fraught. 
By  those  pure  precepts  you  have  ever  taugfal ; 
By  your  example  more  than  precept  strong 
Of  pray*r  and  praise  have  tun*d  their  npatin  song. 

Eliz,  With  ever  new  delight,  we  now  attend 
The  oounsels  of  our  fond  maternal  friend. 

Enter  Floaklla,  toith  EuraxuA,  Clboxa,  Pas 

TOEKLLA,  LaUEINOA. 

Flo,  {iuide  to  (ho  ladies)  See  how  the  goodly 
dame,  with  pfeotftrt. 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart ! 


Observe  the  duteous  list*ners  how  they  stand . 
,  delirh  ^ 

lira.  But  where*8  Florella  7 


Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in 


w  Stan 
hand. 


Fhr,        Here's  the  happy  she. 
Whom  Heav*n  most  fitvour*d  when  it  gvn  her 

thee. 
Ura.  But  who  are  these,  in  whose  attractive 

mien, 
So  sweetly  blended,  ev*ry  grace  b  seen 
Speak,  my  Florella !  say  the  cause  why  here 
These  beauteous  damsels  on  our  plains  appear  7 

Fior.  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  fame. 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  they 

came. 
Straying  alone  at  morning's  earliest  dawn, 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distant  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engaged  my  love : 
Pve  brought  them  here  your  tmge  advice  to 

prove. 
Ura.  Tell  me,  ye  gentle  nymphs !  the  reason 

toll, 
Which  brings  such  gueste  to  graoe  my  lowly 

cell? 
My  pow'r  of  serving,  though  indeed  but  small, 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  alL 

Cle.  Your  counsel,  your  advice,  is  all  ife  ask 
And  fer  Urania  that  *s  no  irksome  tosk. 
*Tis  Happiness  we  seek  :  O  deign  to  tell 
Where  the  coy  fugitive  delighte  to  dwell ! 
Ura,  Ah,  rather  say  where  you  have  soo^ 

this  guest. 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast  7 
Declare  the  various  methods  you've  essay'd 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid.. 
But  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beaoteooi 

fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  truth  declare. 
From  evil  habite  own'd,  from  fiiolte  confess'd. 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrete  of  the  breast 

Euph.  Bred  in  the  regal  splendours  of  a  court, 
Where  pleasures,  dress'd  in  every  shape,  resort, 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  of  pomp  and  costly  glare. 
Nor  e'er  found  room  fhr  thought,  or  time  for 

pray'r: 
In  different  follies  ev'ry  hour  I  spent ; 
I  shunn'd  Reflectioa,  yet  I  sought  Content 
My  hours  were  shar'd  betwixt  the  park  and  play. 
And  musie  serv'd  to  waste  the  tedioos  day ; 
Tel  softest  airs  no  more  with  joy  I  heard. 
If  any  sweeter  warbler  was  preferr'd; 
The  dance  sooceeded,  and,  sueoeeding,  tir'd. 
If  some  more  graoefiil  dancer  were  admir'd. 
No  sounds  bat  flatt'ry  ever  sooth'd  nrf  ear : 
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CJnfgfenUe  trathB  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
The  anxious  day  induc*d  the  sleepleae  nighU 
And  my  vex*d  spirit  never  knew  delight : 
Coy  Pleasure  mock*d  me  with  delusive  charms. 


oy  J 
Still  the  thin  shadow  fled  my  clasping  arms : 

Another's  pleasure  laid  my  blessings  waste : 


Or  if  some  actual  joy  I  seem*d  to  taste. 


One  iruih  I  proved,  that  lurking  Envy  hides 
In  ev*ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fairer  face  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  fix  a  scorpion  in  my  wounded  breast 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevaiPd 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  failM : 
Yet  still  some  cause  of  wretchedness  I  found. 
Some  barbed  abaft  my  shatterM  peace  to  wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exoeeded  mine- 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  1 

Syl.  Pardon  my  interruption,  beauteous  maid ! 
Can  truth  have  prompted  what  yon  just  have 

said? 
What !  can  the  poor  pre-eminence  of  dress 
Ease  the  pain*d  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  7 
Or  can  you  think  your  robes,  though  rich  and 

fine. 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  7 

Ura.  So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied. 
Our  very  comforts  are  the  source  of  pride ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  rei^s  within. 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  cause  of  sin. 

Cle,  Of  Happiness  unibund  I  too  complain, 
Sought  in  a  different  path,  but  sought  in  vain  ! 
I  sigh*d  for  fame,  I  Ian^uish*d  for  renown, 
I  would  be  flatter*d,  prais*d,  admir*d  and  known. 
On  daring  win?  my  mountain  spirit  soar*d. 
And  Science  through  her  boundless  fields  cxp 

plorM : 
I  scorn'd  the  salique  laws  of  pedant  schools. 
Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tasteless  rules, 
I  long'd  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 

held 
My  sex  in  awe,  by  vanity  impelPd : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind, 
Thy  graces.  Pope!   with  Johnson's  learning 

joinM : 
Like  SwifV  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule, 
To  brand  the  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
To  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose, 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose ; 
To  join,  like  Burke,  the  beauteous  and  sublime. 
Or  build,  with  Milton's  art, » the  lofly  rhyme  :* 
Though  Fancy's  fields  I  rang'd ;  I  strove  to 

hit 
Melmoth's  chaste  style,  and  Prior's  easy  wit : 
Thy  classic  graces,  Mason,  to  display. 
And  court  the  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray  : 
I  rav'd  of  Shakspeare's  flame  and  Dry  den's  rage. 
And  cv'ry  charm  of  Otway's  melting  page. 
I  talk'd  by  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 
Of  critic  laws,  and  Aristotle's  rules ; 
Of  passion,  sentiment,  and  style,  and  grace. 
And  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  forgot. 
To  study  fiction,  incident,  and  plot : 
Howe'er  the  conduct  of  my  life  mifht  err, 
Still  my  dramatic  pUns  were  regular. 

Ura.  Who  aims  at  ev'ry  science,  soon  will 

find 
The  field  how  vast,  how  limited  the  mind  ! 

Cle,  Abstruser  studies  soon  my  fancy  caught, 
The  poet  in  th*  astronomer  fi)rgot: 


The  schoolmen's  iystems  now  my  Bi'/4  MB* 

ploy'd,  I  /utd 

Their  crystal  Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  their 
Newton  and  Halley  all  my  soul  inspir'd. 
And  numbers  less  than  calculations  fir'd  ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying  breast, 
And  plans  and  problems  all  my  soul  poesess'd. 
Less  pleas'd  to  sing  inspiring  rhoebus'  ray 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  devious  way. 
The  pale  moon  dancing  on  the  silver  stream. 
And  the  mild  lustre  of  her  trembling  beam, 
J*fo  more  could  charm  my  philoeophic  pride. 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing  tide. 
No  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought, 
Which  only  facts  and  demonstrations  sought 
Let  common  e^es,  I  said,  with  transport  view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or  the  beav'n's  soft 

blue. 
False  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  vain. 
Colours  exist  but  in  the  vulgar  brain. 
I  now  with  Locke  trod  metaphysic  soil. 
Now  chas'd  coy  Nature  through  the  tracts  of 

Boyle; 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science  twin'd, 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  mind. 
I  seized  on  Learning's  superficial  part. 
And  title  pasre  and  mdex  got  by  heart; 
Some  learn'd  authority  I  still  would  bring 
To  grace  my  talk  and  prove — the  plainest  thing 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science  drew. 
That  all  might  know  how  much  Cleora  knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder,  I  aspir'd  to  raise. 
And  miss'd  affection,  while  I  grasp'd  at  praise. 
Past.  To  me,  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fame 

impart. 
Far  softer  thoughts  possess'd  my  virgin  heart 
No  prudent  parent  fi)rm'd  my  ductile  youth. 
Nor  led  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind. 
Pernicious  novels  their  sofl  entrance  find ; 
nrheir  pois'nous  influence  led  my  mind  astray, 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  not  say. 
I  fancy'd  virtues  which  were  never  seen. 
And  dy'd  for  heroes  who  have  never  been  * 
I  sicken'd  with  disgust  at  sober  sense. 
And  loath'd  the  pleasures  worth  and  truth  dis* 

pense; 
I  scom'd  the  manners  of  the  world  I  saw ; 
My  guide  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. 
Distemper'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  nmcy  fill, 
Ekich  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  brook  a  rill ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tale. 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  passing  gale ; 
Convers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shaides,  and 

bow'rs. 
Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  streams  and 

flow'rs. 
Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  learn'd  to 

please ; 
For  treach'rous  Leisure  feeds  the  soft  disease. 
There,  plastic  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 
Th'  obedient  image  with  a  dang'roos  skill ; 
The  charming,  fiction  with  alluring  art. 
Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  Uie  heart 
A  fancy'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 
I  loath'd  the  offices  of  real  life. 
These  all  were  dull  and  tame,  I  long'd  to  provt 
The  gen'rous  ardours  o^  unequal  love : 
Some  marvel  still  my  wayward  heut  must 

strike, 
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ICO,  or  peasant,  each  had  charms  alike  : 
'er  inverted  nature,  custom,  law, 
9/  I  courted,  and  with  transport  saw. 
doll  walk  of  Virtue's  quiet  round, 
oent  my  fever*d  fancy  found ; 
Qty  to  perform  observant  still 
m  which  Grod  and  Nature  bade  ipe  fill, 
s  (7b  Urania.)  O  save  me  from  the  er- 
rs of  deceit, 

[  the  dangers  wealth  and  beauty  meet 
.  Reason  perverted.  Fancy  on  her  throne, 
il  to  all  my  sez*s  soilness  prone ; 
sr  spoke  nor  look*d  as  mortal  ought ; 
le  abandon*d,  and  by  Folly  taught : 
m  to  Imagination's  swuy, 

stole  my  health,  and  rest,  and  peace 
my; 

ions,  void  of  meaning,  I  receiv*d, 
11 1  found  them  false— and  still  believM  : 
*d  all  who  courted  me,  approved ; 
rais*d,  esteemed  me ;  and  who  flatter'd, 
M. 

I  hop'd  (now  vain  those  hopes  appear) 
tan  was  faithful,  and  each  maid  sincere, 
sappointment  mock'd  the  lingering  day ; 
w.born  wishes  led  my  soul  astray, 
n  in  the  rolling  year  no  joy  I  find, 
the  next,  the  next  will  sure  be  kind, 
it  fallacious  as  the  last  appears, 
ids  me  on  to  still  remoter  years. 
)iDe,  chey  promise — ^but  forget  to  give  : 
9t,  but  I  still  intend  to  live, 
igth,  deceived  in  all  my  schemes  of  bliss, 
uese  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 
;  Is  this  the  world  of  which  we  want  a 
ht? 

w  the  beings  who  are  callM  polite  ? 
I.  If  BO,  oh  gracious  Heav*n,  hear  Syl- 
's  prayer : 

B  me  still  in  humble  virtue  here  ! 
D  such  baneful  pleasures  may  I  live, 
)p,  O  keep  me,  from  the  taint  they  give ! 
No  love  of  fame  my  torpid  bosom  warms, 
sy  soothes  me,  and  no  pleasure  charms! 

remote  from  happiness  I  stray, 
Ing  star  illumes  my  trackless  way, 
d,  nor  wit  misleads  nor  passion  goads, 
dire  ru^t  of  indolence  corrodes ; 
ing  canker,  with  malignant  stealth, 
I  the  vital  pow*rs  of  moral  health. 
oir,  I*ve  slept  on  Life's  tumultuous  tide, 
aple  of  action  for  my  guide, 
norance  my  chief  misfortunes  flow; 
wishM  to  learn,  or  car'd  to  know. 
*ry  folly  slow-pac'd  Time  beguird : 
I  woman,  but  in  soul  a  child. 
\il  ease  my  moments  crept  away, 
y  trifles  filPd  the  tedious  day  ; 
[tempore,  as  Fancy  fir'd, 
ce  directed,  or  caprice  inspir*d  : 
»lent  to  think,  too  weak  to  choose, 
to  blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse; 
meter  was  stamp'd  from  those  around  : 
res  they,  my  mind  the  simple  ground, 
with   monstrous  forms,  the  canvass 

B'd, 

ting  of  my  genuine  self  remsin*d ; 
it  soul  from  chance  receiv*d  its  bent, 
imi  good  performM,  nor  evil  meant 
^  to  wrong,  from  vice  to  virtue  thrown, 


No  character  possessing  of  its  own. 
To  shun  fatigue  I  made  my  only  law ; 
Yet  ev*ry  night  my  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e*er  mark'd  the  duties  of  the  day, 
Which  stole  in  tasteless  apathy  away : 
No  energy  inform*d  my  languid  mind 
No  joy  the  idle  e*er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  all  my  actions  sway*d ; 
The  day  was  lost  before  the  choice  was  made. 
Though  more  to  folly  than  to  guilt  inclin*d, 
A  drear  vacuity  possessM  my  mmd ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amus*d. 
Unfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unus*d. 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  could  not  hear 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  sur 

prise. 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  the  wise ; 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is  sought, 
Because  it  saves  th'  expense  and  pain  of  thought 

Disgusted,  restless,  ev*ry  plan  amiss, 
I  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Urania.  O  happy  they  for  whom,  in  early  age, 
Enlight*ning  Knowledge  spreads  her  letter*d 

page! 
Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  oontroL 
And  pours  her  Hb'ral  lesson  on  the  soul ! 
Ideas  grow  from  books  their  natural  food, 
As  aliment  is  chan^*d  to  vital  blood. 
Though  faithless  fortune  strip  her  vot*ry  bare, 
Though  Malice  haunt  him,  and  though  £!nvy 

tear, 
Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Want,  can  e*er  de- 

stroy 
This  souj.felt  solace,  and  this  boifm  joy ! 

Cleora.  We  thus  united  by  one  common  fate, 
£!ach  discontented  with  her  present  stato. 
One  common  scheme  pursue;  resolv*d  to  know 
If  Happiness  can  e*er  be  found  below. 

Urania.  Your  candour,  beauteous  damsels,  I 
approve. 
Your  foibles  pity,  and  your  merits  love. 
But  ere  I  say  the  methods  you  must  try 
To  gain  the  glorious  prize  &r  which  you  sigh, 
Your  fainting  strength  and   spirits  mast  be 

cheer'd 
With  a  plain  meal,  by  Temperance  prepared. 

Floreila,  No  luxury  our  humble  board  attends, 
But  Love  and  Concord  are  its  smiling  friends. 

SONG. 
I. 
Hail  artless  Simplicity  beautiful  maid. 
In  the  genuine  attractions  of  Nature  ^ray*d 
Let  the  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and  the 

vain. 
Still  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy  train. 

No  charm  in  thy  modest  allurements  they 
find; 
The  pleasures  they  follow  a  stmg  leave  behind 
Can  criminal  passion  enrapture  the  breast 
Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  and  Serenity  blest? 

in. 

O  would  you  Simplioity*s  precepts  attend. 
Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  altar  you'd  bend ; 
The  pleasures  she  yields  would  with  joy  beom 

hrac'd, 
Yoa*d  practise  from  virtue  and  love  them  from 
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IV. 

The  linnet  enchants  us  the  boihos  among ; 
though  cheap  tlie  musician,  yet  sweet  is  the 

song; 
We  catch  the  soft  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats. 
And  with  ecstacy  hang  on  the  ravishing  notes. 

Our  water  is  drawn  from  the  clearest  of  springs, 
And  our  Ibod,  nor  disease  nor  satiety  brings ; 
Our  mornings  are  cheerful,  our  labours  are  blest. 
Our  ev*nings  are  pleasant,  our  nights  crown*d 
with  rest 

VI. 
From  our  culture  yon  garden  its  omameLt 
finds. 
And  we  catch  at  the  hint  for  improving  our 

minds ; 
To  live  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try, 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  •■  they 
fly. 

VII. 
Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity  yields. 
We  may  well  be  c6ntent  with  our  woods  and 

our  fields : 
How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  yoor 

wealth. 
When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure  and 
health! 

[They  retire  into  the  cottage. 

Scene — A  rural  entertainment 

FL0&ELL4,  KUPHELIA,  CLEORA,  LAURIVDA,  PA8- 
TORELLA. 

Florklla  {eingB.) 

I. 

While  Beauty  and  Pleasure  are  now  in  their 
prime, 

And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole  time. 

Ah !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  engage ; 

Let  us  live  so  in  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in  age. 
11. 

Though  the  rain  and  the  gay  may  allure  os 
awhile. 

Yet  let  not  their  flatt*ry  our  prudence  beguile ; 

Let  us  covet  those  charms  that  will  never  de- 
cay, 

Nor  listen  to  all  that  deceivers  can  say. 
III. 

*  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  jasmine*s 
perfume! 

The  eglantine*8  fragrance,  the  lilac's  gay  bloom, 

Thougn  fair  and  though  (Vagrant,  unheeded 
may  lie, 

For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is  by.* 
IV. 
ft  I  sigh  not  for  beauty,  nor  languish  for  wealth. 

But  grant  me,  kind  Providence,  virtue  and 
health; 

Then,  richer  than  kings  and  as  happy  as  they. 

My  days  shall  pass  sweetly  and  swiftly  away. 

When  age  shall  steal  on  me,  and  youth  b  no 

more. 
And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at  my 

door. 
What  charm  in  lost  beauty  or  woalth  should  I 

find  ?  [mind. 

My  treanire,  my  wealth,  is  a  tweet  peace  of 
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That  peace  1*11  preserve  then,  as  pure  as  was 

giv»n. 
And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  of  Heav*n ; 
Thus  virtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the  cold 

scene. 
And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gay  as  sixteen. 

VII. 
And  when  long  I  the  burden  of  life  shall  have 

borne,  [oora. 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cot  the  ripe 
ResignM  to  my  fate,  without  murmur  or  fcigb, 
1*11  uess  the  lund  summons,  and  lie  down  and 

die. 

£ttp&«.  Thus  sweetly  pass  the  houn  of  mral 

ease! 
Here  life  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  please ! 
Poet.  With  joy  we  view  the  dangers  we  have 

past, 
AssurM  we've  found  felicity  at  last 
Flar,  Esteem  none  happy  by  their  ontward 

air; 
All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of  content, 
When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent. 
Secludes  its  anjj^uish  from  the  public  view, 
And  by  secludm^  learns  to  conquer  too : 
Denied  the  fond  mdulgence  to  complain. 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  r^^ain. 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  maant. 
Are  trials  sufier'd  and  afflictions  seat ; 
To  stem  impetuous  Passion's  fbrious  tide. 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosp'rous  Pride, 
To  wean  fW>m  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  blest  clime  where  pam  shall  be  no  mote ; 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly, 
And  ev'ry  tear  be  wip'd  from  ev*ry  eye. 

Cleora,  List'ning  to  you,  mj  heart  can  never 

cease 
To  rev'rence  Virtue,  and  to  sigh  for  peace. 
Flor,  Know,  e'en  Urania,  that  aceomplish*d 

fair  [care. 

Whose  goodness  makes  her  Heaven's  peeoliar 
Though  bom  to  all  that  affluence  can  beatow. 
Has  mt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo : 
Yet  meek  in  grief,  and  patient  in  distress. 
She  knew  the  hand  that  wounds  has  pow'r  to 

bless. 
Grateful  she  bows,  for  what  is  left  her  still. 
To  HIM  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ; 
To  HIM  who,  while  his  bounty  thousands  fed. 
Had  not  himself  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
To  HIM  who  that  he  might  our  wealth  insure, 
Thooffh  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his  precepts,  by  his  practice  tanght, 
Her  will  submitted,  and  resigned  her  thought. 
Through  faith,  she  looks  beyond  this  dark  abode. 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God 

Enter  Urania,  Stlvu,  Euxa. 

Ura,  Since  gentle  nymphs  !  my  friendship  te 

obtain. 
You've  sought  with  eager  step  this  peaoefbl 

plain. 
My  honest  counsel  with  attention  hear. 
Though  plain,  well  meant,  imperfect,  yet  sin* 

cere; 
What  from  maturer  years  akoe  IVe  known. 
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time  hu  tanght  me,  and   experience 
lown, 

iah'd  phrase  my  artless  speech  will  grace, 
lafiected  Candour  fill  its  place : 
•  shall  flatt*r7*s  smooth  deceit  refuse, 
nth  be  all  the  eloquence  I'll  use. 
then,  that  life's  chief  happiness  and  wo, 
|;ood  or  evil  education  flow ; 
»nce  our  future  dispositions  rise ; 
ce  we  practice,  or  the  good  we  priie. 
pliant  Nature  any  form  receives, 
recept  teaches  or  example  gives, 
elding  mind  with  virtue  should  be  graced, 
It  impressions  seldom  are  effac'd. 
lolj  habits,  then  chastis'd  desires, 

regulate  disorder'd  Nature's  fires, 
trance  then,  her  iron  sway  maintain, 
adice  preside,  or  Passion  reign, 
itj  preserve  her  native  sway, 
ih  tempers  cloud  the  op'ning  day, 
ind  hand  impetuous  Pride  restrain, 

the  wholesome  curb  we  give  the  rein ; 
ring  principle  is  rooted  fast, 
c'd  the  habit  that  through  life  may  last 
.  With  heartfelt  penitence  we  now  de- 
>re 

squander'd  hours,  that  time  can  ne'er  re- 
ire. 

Enphelia  sighs  for  flatt'ry,  dress,  and 
ow: 

mmon  sources  these  of  female  wo ! 
oty's  sphere  pre-eminence  to  find, 
rhts  the  culture  of  th'  immortal  mind : 
1  not  rail  at  Beauty's  charming  pow'r, 

I  but  have  her  aim  at  something  more ; 
ireat  symmetry  of  form  or  face, 
ntellect  receives  its  highest  grace ; 
ightest  eyes  ne'er  dart  such  piercing 

n  a  sodl  irradiates  and  inspires : 
with  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense, 
ral  lips  may  sure  speak  common  sense  : 
makes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear  ; 
makes  Beauty  more  divinely  fiiir ! 
18  its  conquests  o'er  the  willing  mind, 
cne  your  beauties  gain,  your  virtues  bind, 
old  ambition's  fire  your  bosom  fill, 
le  repress  not — be  ambitious  still ; 
iler  views  your  best  attention  claim, 
jeet  chang'd,  the  energy  the  same : 
vry  passions  which  our  heart  invade, 
ly  pointed,  blessings  may  be  made. 
)  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
best  art — the  art  of  living  well. 
t  extirpate  from  your  youthful  breast 
ankling  torment  which   d^troys  your 
«: 

)r  faults  may  take  a  higher  aim, 
leless  Envy  must  be  still  the  same, 
ther  passions  may  be  turn'd  to  good, 
vy  must  subdue,  or  be  subdu'd. 
tu  gangrene  to  our  moral  life, 
all  palliatives,  and  asks  the  knifb ; 

II  epar'd,  it  taints  the  vital  part, 
■eads  its  deadly  venom  to  the  heart 

Unhappy  those  to  bliss  who  seek  the 

y. 

r  raperior,  or  in  splendour  gay ! 

d  by  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall  find 

inn  of  flaitt'ry  taint  Euphelia's  mind : 


By  thee  instructed  still  my  views  shall  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  any  mark  beneath  the  skies, 

Urania.  In  &ir  Lauiinda's  uninstructed  mind. 
The  want  of  culture,  not  of  sense,  we  find ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  the  good,  or  ahunn'd  th« 

Twas  more  fit>m  temper  tlian  from  principle: 
Your  random  life  to  no  just  rules  reduc'd, 
'Twas  chance  the  virtue  or  the  vice  produc'd : 
The  casual  goodness  Impul$e  has  to  boast. 
Like  morning  dews,  or  transient  show'rs  is  lost, 
WhUe  Heav'n-taught  Virtue  pours  her  constant 

tide, 
Like  streams  b^  Kving  fountains  still  supply'd. 

Be  wisdom  still,  though  late,  jom  earnest  oare, 
Nor  waste  the  precious  hours  in  vain  despair : 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage. 
And  meekly  listen  to  experienc'd  age. 
What,  if  acquirements  you  have  fail'd  to  gain. 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want  the  bed  attain 
Ytt  still  religion's  sacred  treasurea  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
For  ev'ry  age,  for  ev'ry  genius  fit. 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  confin'd. 
But  all  may  learn  the  truth  for  all  desi^'d. 
Though  low  the  talents,  and  th'  aoqwrementi 

small. 
The  gift  of  grace  divine  is  free  to  all ; 
She  ^s,  elicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest. 
And  points  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest 

And  when,  advanc'd  in  years,  matur'd  In 
sense. 
Think  not  with  fiirther  care  you  may  dispense « 
'Tis  fiital  to  the  int'resto  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  before  we've  reach'd  the  goal ; 
For  nought  our  higher  progress  can  preclude 
So  much  as  thinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  rest : 
Bad  leads  to  worse,  and  better  tends  to  best 
We  either  gain  or  lose,  we  sink  or  rise. 
Nor  rests  our  struggling  Nature  till  she  dies : 
Then  place  the  standard  of  perfection  high ; 
Pursue  and  grasp  it,  e'en  beyond  the  sky. 

Lau,  O  that  important  Time  could  baok  re 
turn  [mourn ! 

Those  misspent  honra    whose  loss  1   deeply 
Accept,  just  Heav'n,  my  penitence  sincere. 
My  heartfelt  anguish,  and  my  fervent  pray'r ! 

Ura,  I  pity  Pastorella's  hapless  fate. 
By  nature  gentle,  gen'rous,  mild,  and  great; 
One  false  propension  all  her  pow'ra  confin'd. 
And  chain'd  her  finer  faculties  of  mind; 
Yet  ev'ry  virtue  might  have  flourish'd  there. 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care. 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place, 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,  how  ungovern'd  thoughts  the  mind  per*" 

vert, 
And  to  disease  all  nourishment  convert 
Ah  !  happy  she,  whose  wisdom  learns  to  find 
A  healtnful  fancnr  and  a  well  train'd  mind  ! 
A  sick  man's  wildest  dreams  less  wild  are  fbond. 
Than  the  day-visions  of  a  mind  unsound. 
Dlsorder'd  phantasies  indulg'd  too  much. 
Like  harpies,  always  taint  whate'er  they  tooelk 
Fly  soothing  Solitude  !  fly  vain  Ddsire  I 
Fly  such  soft  verse  as  fans  the  dang'rous  fire  !• 
Seek  action ;  'tis  the  scene  which  Virtue  loves; 
The  vig'rous  sun  not  only  shines,  but  movie. 
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From  licVly  thoaghta  with  quick  abhorrence 

BUrt, 
Aiid  rule  the  fancy  if  you*d  role  the  heart : 
lij  active  foodnesB,  by  laborious  achemea. 
Subdue  wild  visiona,  and  delusive  dreams. 
No  earthly  good  a  Christianas  views  should 

bound, 
For  ever  rising  should  his  aims  be  found. 
Leave  that  fictitious  good  your  fancy  feigns 
For  scenes  where  real  bliss  eternal  reigns : 
Lock  'M  that  region  of  immortal  joys, 
Wheze  fear  disturbs  not,  nor  possession  cloys ; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bowVs, 
Or' blooming  chaplets  of  unfading  flow'rs ; 
Fairer  than  e*er  imagination  drew. 
Or  poet's  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 
Prsss  eager  onw&rd  to  those  blissful  plains 
Where  life  eternal,  joy  perpetual  reigns. 

Pott,  I  mourn  the  errors  of  my  thoughtless 
youth, 
And  long,  with  thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 
Ura.  Learning  is  all  the  bright  Cleora*s  aim ; 
She  seeks  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
On  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand, 
And  grasps  at  Science  with  a  ventVous  hand : 
The  privilege  of  man  she  dares  invade. 
And  tears  &e  chaplet  from  his  laurelPd  head. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  1 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  a  name  7 
Let  the  proud  sex  possess  their  vaunted  pow*rs: 
Be  other  triumphs,  other  glories  ours  ! 
The  gentler  charms  which  wait  on  female  life, 
Which  grace  the  daughter  and  adorn  the  wife, 
Be  these  our  boast ;  yet  these  may  well  admit 
Of  various  knowledge,  and  of  blameless  wit : 
Of  sense,  resulting  from  a  nurturM  mind, 
^f  polishM  converse,  and  of  taste  refin*d  : 
l^f  that  quick  intuition  of  the  best, 
iVhich  feels  the  graceful,  and  rejects  the  rest : 
KThich  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 

rules 
tn  art  which  Nature  teaches — ^not  the  schods. 
Thus  conq'ring  Sevigne  the  heart  obtains, 
While  Dacier  only  ^miration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope. 
To  speak  like  Stonehouse,  or  to  write  like  Pope, 
To  all  the  wonders  of  the  poet's  lyre, 
foin  all  that  taste  can  add,  or  wit  inspire. 
With  every  various  pow*r  of  learning  fVaught ; 
The  flow  of  style  and  the  sublime  of  thought ; 
Yet,  if  th«  milder  graces  of  the  mind, 
Graces  peooliar  to  the  sex  designM, 
Good  natora,  patience,  sweetness  void  of  art ; 
If  these  embellished  not  your  virgin  heart. 
You  might  be  dazzling,  but  not  truly  bright ; 
Might  ^are,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
f  A  meteor,  not  a  star,  you  would  appear ; 
For  woman  shines  but  in  her  proper  sphere. 
Accomplishments  by  Heav*n  were  sore  de- 
sign*d 
Less  to  adorn  than  to  amend  the  mind  : 
Each  should  contribute  to  this  general  end, 
And  all  to  virtue,  as  their  centre,  tend. 
Th*  acquirements,  which  our  best  esteem  invite, 
Should  not  project,  but  soften,  mix,  unite : 
In  glaring  light  not  strongly  be  display*d, 
^t  sweetly  lost,  and  melted  into  shade. 
CUmra,  Confu8*d  with  shame,  to  thy  reproofs 
I  bend, 
fhoo  best  adviser,  and  thoa  truest  friend  J 


From  thee  1*11  learn  to  judge  and  act  arigntt 
Humility  with  Knowledge  to  unite : 
The  finish*d  character  must  both  oombine. 
The  perfect  woman  must  in  either  shine. 

Ura,  Florclla  shines  adorn'd  with  everv.grace, 
Her  heart  all  virtue,  as  all  charms  her  &ce : 
Above  the  wretched,  and  below  the  great, 
Kind  Heav'n  has  fix'd  her  in  a  middle  state; 
The  daemon  Fashion  never  warped  her  soul. 
Her  passions  move  at  Piety's  control; 
Her  eyen  the  movements  of  her  heart  declare, 
For  what  she  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear ; 
Uolcctur'd  in  Dissimulation's  school. 
To  smile  by  precept,  and  to  blush  by  mle  : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  lie. 
Nor  shrink  fromclose  Inspection's  keenest  eys. 
No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown ; 
'Tis  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known ; 
Her  nat'ral  sweetness  ev'ry  heart  obtains ; 
What  Art  and  Affectation  miss,  she  gains. 
She  smooths  the  path  of  my  declining  years. 
Augments  my  comforts,  and  divides  my  cares. 
Past,  O  sacred  Friendship!  O  exalted  stats! 
The  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fate  ! 

Ura.  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  discern, 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  Urania  learn  : 
As  some  fair  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade. 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade, 
Withdraws  its  modest  head  from  public  si^ht. 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of  light; 
Should  some  rude  hand  profanely  dare  intrude, 
And  bear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
Expos'd  abroad  its  lansruid  colours  fly, 
Its  form  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die 
So  woman,  born  to  dignify  retreat. 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great. 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm, 
WiUi  softness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm. 
Fearful  of  Fame,  unwilling  to  be  known. 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  applauses  and  her 

own; 
Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  lonely  cell 
Where  modest  Want  and  silent  Anguish  dwell; 
Raise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble  knees. 
Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  disease. 
The  splendid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a  name, 
Are  paid  their  just  reward  in  present  fame ; 
But  know,  the  awful  all-disclosing  day. 
The  lon^  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay ; 
Applauding  saints  shall  hear  with  fond  regard. 
And  He,  who  witness'd  here,  shall  there  reward. 
Euph,  With  added  grace  she  pleads  Reli. 

gion's  cause, 
Who  from  her  life  her  virtuous  lesson  draws. 
Ura,  In  vain,  ye  fair !  from  place  to  place  you 

roam. 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  found  at 

home: 
No  change  of  fortune,  nor  of  voene  can  give 
The  bliss  you  seek,  which  in  the  soul  must  live. 
Then  look  no  more  abroad ;  in  your  own  breast 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  resL 
Nor  small,  my  friends !  the  vigilance  I  ask. 
Watch  weU  yourselves^  this  is  the  Christian's 

task. 
The  cherish'd  sin  by  each  must  be  assaiPd, 
New  eflbrts  added,  where  the  past  have  fail*d : 
The  dariinff  error  check'd,  tlie  will  subdu*d. 
The  heart  by  penitence  and  pray'r  renewM 
Nor  booe  fyt  perfect  happiness  below  • 
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tial  plinte  on  earth  reluctant  grow. 

ho  our  fKil  mortality  did  bear, 

^h  ftee  from  lin,  was  not  exempt  from 

are. 

oro.  Let  'a  jom  to  bless  that  Pow*r  who 

»roaght  us  here, 

>  his  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 

*d,  tluLt  Peace  exists  but  in  the  mind, 

^ety  alone  that  Peace  can  find. 

I.  In  its  true  Uirht  this  transient  life  re- 

mrd: 

is  a  state  of  trial,  not  reward. . 

rh  rough  the  passage,  peaceful  is  the  port, 

lias  is  perfect,  th*  probation  short 

nian  witsbeware  the  fatal  pride ; 

aful  follower,  but  a  dang*rous  guide : 

ly  Faith's  aspiring  pinions  rise  ; 

t  your  birth-right,  and  assume  the  skies. 

ntain  of  Being  !  teach  us  to  devote 

oe  each  purpose,  action,  word  and  thought! 

race  our  hope,  thy  love  our  only  boast, 

distinctions  in  the  Christian  lost ! 

s  in  ev*ry  state  our  wish  alone, 

hty,  Wise  and  Good,  Thy  will  be  done ! 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 

B'raiffORMKD  BT  THl  CIIAKACTEftS  09  TBS 
PIECSi 

I. 

CtaAEiTT,  divinely  wise, 
hou  meek-ey'd  daughter  of  tte  skies  I 
the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  li^ht, 
}  &ir,  immutable,  and  ever  bright. 


The  beatific  vision  shines, 
Where  angel  with  archangel  joins 
In  choral  songs  to  sing  His  praise, 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  Days, 
Who  was  ere  Time  existed,  and  shall  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity ; 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart, 
Enlarge  my  feelings,  and  expand  my  heart! 

II. 

Descend  from  radiant  realms  above, 
Thou  effluence  of  that  boundless  love 
Wlmoe  joy  and  peace  in  streams  unsully*d 

flow. 
Oh  deign  to  make  thy  lovM  abode  below ! 
.   Though  sweeter  strains  adom*d  my  tongue 
Than  saint  conceiv*d  or  seraph  sung. 
And  though  my  glowing  fancv  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taught, 
Tet  if  this  hard  unfeeling  heart  of  mine 
Ne»er  felt  thy  force,  O  Charity  divine ! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound ! 

in. 

Though  mv  prophetic  spirit  knew 
To  brmg  futuri^  to  view. 
Without  thy  aid  e*en  this  would  not  avail. 
For  tongues  shall  cease  and  prophecies  shall  ft'F 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest* 
Shed  thy  soft  influence  o*er  my  breast, 
Brinffwith  thee  Faith,  divinely  bright, 
And  Hope,  fiiir  Harbinger  of  bght, 
To  dear  each  mist  with  their  pervading  ray, 
To  fit  mj^BOul  for  Heav*n,  and  point  the  way  ,^ 
There  Perfect  Happiness  her  sway  maintains, 
For  there  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  reigruk 


STORIES 

FOR  PERSONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS. 


ADVSRTISEMENT. 

Thisk  3iorie«,  which  were  first  published,  Moaag  a  great  Dumber  of  «4||^t,  in  the  Cheap  Re- 
poaitory,  under  the  lignature  2^  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  much  efilarge#Mid  improred 
Such  of  them  at  are  comprised  in  this  volui^  being  adaptMi  to  persons  in  a  superior  station  t» 
those  which  are  contained  in  a  former  edition,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  separata  and  class 
them  accordingly.  A  brief  account  «f  the  institution  here  referred  to,  will  be  giftk  in  a  sub- 
sequent place. 


THE  History  of  mr.  fantom. 

THX  NKW  FASHIONED  FHILOSOrHEa, 

AND  HIS  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Mr.  Fajitom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  citj 
of  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any  expensive 
▼ices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober  decent  man,  but 
he  was  covetous  and  proud,  selfish  and  conceit- 
ed. As  soon  as  he  got  forward  in  the  world,  his 
vanity  began  to  display  itself,  though  aot  in  the 
ordinary  method,  that  of  making  a  figure  and 
living  away ;  but  still  he  was  tormented  with  a 
longmg  desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  He  felt  a  general  sense  of 
discontent  at  what  he  was,  wim  a  general  am- 
bition  to  be  something  which  he  was  not ;  but 
ibis  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular  object  It  was  not  by  his  money  he 
could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half  his 
acquaintance  had  more,  and  a  man  must  be  rich 
,  indeed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  London. 
Mr.  Fantom*8  mind  was  a  prey  to  his  vain  ima- 

finations.  He  despised  all  those  little  acts  of 
indness  and  charity  which  every  man  fe  called 
to  perform  every  day ;  and  while  he  was'contriv. 
ing  grand  tMhemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his 
reach,  (if  Mf leeted  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
which  tovaotly  before  him.  Selfishness  was 
hb  govMWlif^nciple.  He  fancied  he  was  lost 
in  the  nms  of  ^neral  society  :  and  the  usual 
means  of  attachmg  importance  to  insignificance 
occurred  to  him ;  that  of  getting  into  chibs  and 
•ocieties.  To  be  connecteid  with  a  party  would 
at  least  make  him  known  to  that  party,  be  it 
ever  so  low  and  contemptible ;  and  thb  local 
importance  it  is  which  draws  off  vain  minds 
from  those  scenes  of  general  usefulness,  in 
whcih,  though  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are 
ff  Jess  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  famous  little 
look  written  by  the  New  Philosopher,  whose 
fsstilent  doctrines  have  gone  about  seeking 
iHiom  they  may  destroy  ;  Uiese  doctrines  found 
a  ready  entrance  into  Mr.  Fantom*s  mind ;  a 
mind  at  once  shallow  and  inquisitive,  speculative 


and  vain,  ambitious  and  dissatisfied.  As  almost 
every  book  was  new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  those  w1m>  begin  to  read  late  in  life 
— tJi|t  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  uqt  knciw 
himself  wm  equally  new  to  otherst^^  ^ 
was  apt  to  Ihaey  that  he  and  the  author  he  was 
reading  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  world 
who  knew  any  thing.  This  book  led  to  tbs 
grand  discovery ;  he  had  now  found  what  his 
heart  panted  after — a  way  to  distinguith  himadf. 
To  start  out  a  full  grown  philoeopher  at  ones, 
tn  be  wise  without  education,  to  dispnte  without 
learning,  and  to  make  proselytes  without  argu 
ment,  was  a  short  cut  to  fame,  which  well  suit 
ed  his* vanity  and  his  ignorance.  He  rejoiced 
that  he  had  been  so  clever  as  to  examine  for 
himself,  pitied  his  friends  who  took  things  upon 
trust,  and  was  resolved  to  assert  the  fre^om  of 
his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold  novel- 
ties and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument  would 
be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely  because 
it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  but  to 
the  impudence  of  the  assertion.  The  tramp- 
pling  on  holy  ground  with  dirty  shoes,  the 
smearing  the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire, 
the  calling  prophets  and  apostles  by  the  most 
scurrilous  names  was  new,  and  dashing,  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  set  free 
from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  superstition,  was 
resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  usual  way,  by 
trying  to  free  others ;  but  it  would  have  hurt  his 
vanity  had  he  known  that  he  was  the  convert 
of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the  vulgar, 
who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not  even  one  idea 
of  original  wickedness ;  but  who  had  stooped  to 
rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity,  all  the 
loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt,  which  politer  un- 
believers had  thrown  away  as  too  gross  and  oil 
fensive  for  the  better  bred  readers. 
Mr.  Fantom,  who  considered  that  a  phikso 
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It  wt  up  with  a  little  Mii  of  stock  in 
m  jncked  up  all  the  ooninion.plaoe  no- 
linst  Christianity,  which  have  been  an- 
.  hundred  times  over :  these  he  kept  by 
ly  cut  and  dried,  and  hnm^rht  out  in 
lanies  with  a  zeal  which  would  have 
lour  to  a  better  cause,  but  which  the 

0  a  better  cause  are  not  so  apt  to  dis- 
Ele  soon  sot  all  the  cant  of  the  new 
He  prated  about  narroisfMSS,  and  ignth 
id  bigdnff  and  prejttdiee,  and  priewt- 

the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  of 
odt  the  Ufve  of  mankind,  and  libeniliitf^ 
hwr,  and  tol€ra$igni  and  above  all,  berm 

Benfrinnce,  he  said,  made  up  the 
reKfioB,  and  all  the  other  fiarts  of  it 
hinff  but  eant,  and  jargon,  and  hypo- 
ly  qisevolence  he  understood  a  gloomy 
(finite  anxiety  about  the  happiness  of 
Lth  whom  he  was  utterly  disconnected, 
n  Providence  had  put  it  out  of  his  reach 

serve  or  injure.    And  by  the  happi- 

1  benevolence  was  so  anxious  to  pro- 
meant  an  exemption  from  the  power 
vs,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  re- 
ff  religion,  conscience,  and  moral  ob- 

e,  howevat,  that  he  made  little  impres- 
lis  old  dob  at  the  Gat  and  Bagpipes, 
tired  of  their  company.  This  club 
of  a  few  sober  eitiiens,  who  met  of  an 
for  a  little  harmless  recreation  after 

I-  their  object  was,  not  to  reform  pi^a- 
their  own  shops ;  not  to  iprrect  the 
^  government,  but  of  pariallomcers ;  not 
he  excesses  of  administration,  but  of 
1  porters  and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over 

of  the  day  without  aspiring  to  direct 
ts  of  it  They  read  the  papers  with 
iety  which  every  honest  man  feels 
aily  history  of  his  country.  But  as 
lien  they  did  understand,  flourished, 
e  careful  not  to  reprobate  those  public 
I  by  which  it  was  protected,  and  which 

md  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
iras  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  he  was 
lan,  and  not  a  statesman ;  that  he  was 
1  to  responsibility  fee  a  trust  for  which 
he  had  no  talents,  while  he  was  at  full 

emi^oy  the  talents  he  really  poesessed, 
amassing  a  fertune,  of  which  the  laws 
)  the  best  guardian,  and  government 
lecurity.    Thus  a  legitimate  self-love, 

by  prudence,  and  restrained  by  prin- 
Mluced  peaceable  subjects  and  good 
while  in  Fantom,  a  boundless  selfish- 

inordinate  vanity  converted  a  discon- 
ider  into  a  turbulent  politician, 
was,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat 
>ipes  whose  society  he  could  not  re- 
ive up,  though  they  seldom  agreed,  as 

two  men  in  the  same  class  and  habits 
raid  less  resemble  each  other.    Mr. 

was  an  honest,  plain,  simple-hearted 
a  of  the  good  old  cut,  who  feared  God 
red  hb  business ;  he  went  to  church 
Ghmdays,  and  minded  his  shop  all  the 
nt  frugally,  gave  liberally,  and  saved 
ly.  B&  lost,  however,  some  ground  in 
oai*fl  esteem,  because  he  paid  nis  taxes, 


without  diq>uting,  and  read  his  Bible  without 
doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  every 
thing  in  trade  exeept  the  profits  of  it !  for  the 
more  the  word  benevolence  was  in  his  mouth, 
the  more  did  selfishness  gain  dominion  in  his 
heart  He,  however,  resolved  to  retire  fer  a 
while  into  the  country,  and  devote  his  time  to 
his  new  plans,  schemes,  theories,  and  projects 
fer  the  public  good.  A  life  of  talking,  and  read- 
ing  and  writing,  and  disputing,  and  teaching, 
and  gpwelyting,  now  struck  him  as  the  only 
life ;  m  he  soon  set  out  fer  the  country  with  his 
femily ;  fer  unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been  the 
husband  of  a  veir  worthy  woman  many  years 
be%re  the  new  philosophy  had  discovered  that 
marriage  was  a  shamefin  infringement  on  hu- 
«ian  liberty,  and  an  abridgement  of  the  rights 
of  man.  To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new 
feotman,  William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  family* 
Mr.  Fantom  was  ift  sooner  settled  than  he  wrote 
to  invite  Mr.  Trusman  to  come  and  pliy  him  a 
visit,  fer  he  would  have  burst  if  he  could  not 
have  got  some  one  to  whom  \m  might  display 
his  new  knowledge ;  be  knew  mat  if  on  the  one 
hand  Trueman  was  no  scholar,  yet  on  the  other 
he  was  no  feol ;  and  though  he  despised  his  vrs- 
judieeg,  yet  he  thought  lie  might  be  made  a 
good  decoy  duck ;  for  if  he  could  once  bring 
Trueman  over,  the  whole  dob  at  the  Cat  ana 
Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  follow  his  exam- 
pie ;  and  thus  he  might  see  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  of  his  own  proselytes ;  the  supreme 
object  of  ft  philosopher's  ambition.  Trueman 
came  accordingly.  He  soon  found  that  how* 
ever  he  might  be  shocked  at  the  impious  doc- 
trines his  mend  maintained,  yet  that  an  impor- 
tant lesson  might  be  learned  even  from  the 
worst  enemies  of  truth  ;  namely,  an  ever  wake- 
fbl  a^ention  to  their  grand  object  If  they  set 
out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics,  of  private 
news  or  public  afikirs,  still  Mr.  Fantom  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  bis  darling  doc- 
trines ;  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was  sure  to 
end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest 
on  the  plergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and 
the  Uesiings  of  philosophy.  •  Oh  !*  said  True- 
man  to'timself^  *when  shall  I  see  Christians 
half  so  much  in  earnest  ?  Why  is  it  that  almost 
all  zeal  is  on  the  wrong  side  7*         ^^ 

•  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said  Trrmmm  '-^  day 
at  breakfest, ' I  am  afraid  you  att  Miitfngbut 
an  idle  sort  of  life  here.*— *  Idle,  ifrC.ipldFan. 
tom ;  *■  I  now  first  begin  to  live  to  some  pttrpose ; 
I  have  indeed  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted 
my  talents  on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  which  one 
is  of  no  note;  one  can*t  distinguish  one*s  selfl* 
*  So  much  the  better,*  said  Trueman  ;*  *  I  had 
rather  not  distinguish  myself,  unless  it  was  by 
leading  a  better  Ufe  than  my  neighbours.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  being  talk*d 
about.  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  in  a  gooid  mea- 
sure filled  with  people  whose  names  were  neve^ 
heard  out  of  theur  own  street  and  village.  Sot 
beg  leave  not  to  distinguish  myself!*  *  Yes,  but 
one  may,  if  it  is  only  by  signing  one's  name  to 
sn  essay  or  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,*  said 
Fantom.—*  Heaven  keep  John  Trueman's  name 
out  of  a  newspaper,*  interrupted  he  in  a  fright 
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*  for  if  it  be  there,  it  must  either  be  found  in  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the  bankrupt  list,  unless,  indeed, 
I  were  to  remove  shop,  or  sell  off  my  old  stook. 
Well,  but  Mr.  Fantum,  you,  I  suppose,  are  now 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  bng  7*  *  O  yes,*  replied 
Fantom,  with  a  frfoomy  sigh,  which  gave  the 
lie  to  his  words,  *  perfectly  happy !  I  wonder  you 
do  not  give  up  all  your  sordid  employments,  and 
turn  philosopher  I*  *  Sordid  indeed  !*  said  True- 
man,  *  do  not  call  names,  Mr.  Fantom ;  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  my  trade.  What  is  it  has 
made  this  country  so  great  7  a  country  whose 
merchants  are  princes  7  It  is  trade,  Mr.  Fmtom, 
trade.  I  cannot  say  indeed,  as  well  as  I  love 
business,  but  now  and  then,  when  I  am  over- 
worked,  I  wish  I  had  a  little  more  time  to  look 
afler  my  soul ;  but  the  fear  that  I  should  not 
devote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to  the  best  purpose, 
makes  me  work  on ,  though  often,  when  I  am 
balancing  my  accounts,  I  tremble,  lest  I  should 
neglect  to  balance  the  grand  account  But  still, 
since,  like  you,  I  am  a  man  of  no  education,  I 
am  more  afraid  of  the  temptations  of  leisure, 
than  of  those  of  business,  I  never  was  bred  to 
read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book,'  or  the  magazine  and  newspa- 
per ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  afler  shop  is 
shut,  is  to  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
field  besides.  But  if  I  ha(|  nothing  to  do  from 
morning  to  night,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turn- 
ing  politician  or  philosopher.  No,  neighbour 
Fantom,  depend  upon  it,  that  where  there  is  no 
learning,  next  to  Grod*s  grace,  the  best  preserva- 
tive of  human  virtue  is  business.  As  to  our  po- 
litical societies,  like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  *  every  man  that  is  in  distress,  and 
every  man  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  man  that 
is  discontented,  will  always  join  themselves  unto 
them.' 

Fantom.  You  have  narrow  views,  Tk-ueman. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  see  a  paper 
of  one's  own  in  print  against  tyranny  and  su- 
perstition, contrived  with  so  much  ingenuity, 
that,  though  the  law  is  on  the  look-out  for  trea- 
son and  blasphemy,  a  little  change  of  name  de- 
feats its  scrutiny.  For  instance ;  you  may  stig- 
matize England  under  the  name  of  /2ome,  and 
Christianity  under  that  of  Popery,  Hie  true 
way  is  to  attack  whatever  you  have  a  -mind  to 
injure,  under  another  name,  and  the  best  means 
to  destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to  produce  a 
few  inotDtiOvertible  facts  against  the  abuses  of 
it  Our  lalB  travellers  have  inconceivably  helped 
on  the  eame  of  the  new  philosophy,  in  their  lu- 
dicrous narratives  of  credulity,  miracles,  indul- 
gences, and  processions,  in  popish  countries,  all 
which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  gene- 
ral  name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  the 
Church.*  *  And  are  not  you  ashamed  to  defend 
such  knavery  7*  said  Mr.  Trueman.  *  Those 
who  have  a  great  object  to  accomplish,*  rd- 
plied  Mr.  Fantom,  *  must  not  be  nice  about  the 
means.  But  to  return  to  yourself  Trueman ;  in 
your  little  confined  situation  you  can  be  of  no 
use.*  *  That  I  deny,'  interrupted  Trueman;  *I 
have  filled  all  the  parish  offices  with  some  credit 
I  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election,  no  not  so 
Biuch  as  a  treat ;  I  take  care  of  my  apprentices, 
nd  do  not  set  them  a  bad  example  by  running 
Id  plays  and  Sadler*i  Wells,  in  the  week   or 


jaunting  about  in  a  gig  all  day  on  Sundays ;  fir 
I  look  upon  it  that  the  country  jaunt  of  the  mas- 
ter on  Sundays  exposes  his  servants  to  mofe 
danger  than  their  whole  week's  temptation  in 
trade  put  together.* 

Fantom,  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  prejo. 
dices  about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath,  and 
all  that  antiquated  stuff.  But  even  on  your  own 
narrow  principles,  how  can  a  thinking  being 
spend  his  Sunday  better  (if  he  must  lose  one  day 
in  seven  by  having  any  Sunday  at  all)  than  In 
going  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works  m 
nature. 

TVtieman.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  works  of 
God :  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  Natore 
made  any^ihing.  I  should  rather  think  that  she 
herself  was  made  by  Him,  who,  when  he  said, 

*  thou  shalt  not  murder,'  said  also^  *  thou  shalt 
keep  hol^  the  Sabbath  day.'  But  now  do  roa 
really  thmk  that  all  that  multitude  of  coaches, 
chariots,  chaises,  vis-a-vis,  booby-hutches,  sul- 
kies, sociables,  phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  cabri- 
oles,  chairs,  stages,  pleasure  carts,  and  horses, 
which  crowd  our  roads ;  all  those  country  houses 
within  reach,  to  which  the  Liondon  friends  pour 
in  to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which  the  ser- 
vants  are  kept  from  church  to  dress ;  all  those 
public  houses  under  the  signs  of  which  you 
read  these  alluring  words,  an  ordinary  on  Smn* 
dayo  ;  I  say,  do  yon  really  believe  that  all  those 
houses  and  carriages  are  crammed  with  philoso- 
phers, who  go  on  Sunday  into  the  country  to 
admire  the  works  of  nature,  as  you  call  it !  In- 
deed, from  the  reeling  ^ate  of  some  of  them 
when  they  go  back  at  night,  one  might  take 
them  for  a  certain  sect  called  the  tippling  phi- 
losophers. Then  in  answer  to  your  charge, 
that  a  little  tradesman  can  do  no  good,  it  is  not 
true ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  belong  to  the  Sick 
Man's  Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relieving 
prisoners  for  small  debts. 

Fantom.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  that 
business,  though  I  would  pledge  myself  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  by  which  the  national  debt  might 
be  paid  off  in  six  months ;  but  all  yours  are 
pretty  occupations. 

Trueman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to  petty 
men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  an 
ounce  of  real  good  done  with  my  own  hands, 
and  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  than  speculate 
about  doing  a  ton  in  a  wild  way,  which  I  know 
can  never  be  brought  about 

Fanlom,  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  O  for  the 
reign  of  universal  benevolence !  I  want  to  make 
all  mankind  good  and  happy. 

Trueman.  Dear  me !  sure  that  must  be  a 
wholesale  sort  of  a  job ;  had  ^ou  not  better  try 
your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first ! 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  world.  Eveir 
thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would  alter  Jl 
the  laws ;  and  do  away  all  the  religions,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world.  I  would 
every  where  redress  the  injustice  of  fortune,  or 
what  the  vulgar  call  Providence.  I  would  put 
an  end  to  all  punishments ;  I  would  not  leave  a 
single  prisoner  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
is  what  I  call  doing  things  on  a  gaand  scale. 

*  A  scale  with  a  vengeance,*  said  Trueman. 
I  *  As  to  releasing  the  prisoners,  howevei,  I  dv 
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not  w  mnch  like  that,  aa  it  would  be  liberating 
a  few  rogue*  at  the  expenae  of  all  honeat  men ; 
but  aa  to  the  reat  of  your  plana,  if  all  Chriatian 
oountriea  would  be  so  good  aa  to  turn  Chriatians, 
it  mif  ht  be  helped  on  a  good  deal.  There  would 
be  atill  misery  enough  left  indeed ;  because  God 
intended  this  world  should  be  earth  and  not 
heaven.  But,  air,  among  all  ^our  oblations,  yon 
moat  aboliah  human  corruption  before  you  can 
make  the  world  quite  aa  perfect  aa  yon  pretend. 
You  philoaopbera  aeem  to  me  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  Tery  firat  aeed  and  principle  of  misery — sin, 
sir,  sin :  your  system  of  reform  is  radically  de- 
iective ;  for  it  does  not  comprehend  that  ainful 
nature  from  which  all  misery  proceeds.  You 
aecuae  government  of  defecta  which  belong  to 
man,  to  individual  man,  and  of  courae  to  man 
eoUectivelyi^ — ^Among  all  your  reforma  you  muat 
reform  the  human  h^rt ;  you  are  only  hacking 
at  the  branches,  without  striking  at  the  root 
Baniahinil^  impiety  out  of  the  world,  would  be 
like  auiking  off  all  the  pounda  from  an  over- 
charged  bill ;  and  all  the  tronblea  which  would 
be  left,  would  be  reduced  to  mere  ahillinga, 
pence,  and  fiirthinga,  aa  one  may  say.* 

Fantam.  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chaina 
which  mine  la  deaign*d  to  break. 

Thuman.  Sir,  I  nave  no  projecta.  Projects 
are  in  general  the  ofi&pring  of  reatlessness, 
vanity,  and  idleness.  I  am  too  busy  for  pro- 
jects, too  contented  for  theories,  and,  I  hope, 
have  too  mnch  honeaty  and  humility  for  a  phi- 
loBopher.  The  utmost  extent  of  my  ambition  at 
present  is,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  parish  ap. 
prentice  who  has  been  cruelly  used  by  his  maa- 
tar :  Indeed  I  have  another  little  scheme,  which 
is  to  prosecute  a  fellow  in  our  street  who  haa 
suffered  a  poor  wretch  in  a  workhouse,  of  which 
he  had  the  care,  to  periah  through  neglect,  and 
yon  must  assist  me. 

FanUnti.  The  parish  must  do  that  You  must 
Bot  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  of  such  petty 
grievances.  I  own  that  the  wronga  of  the  roles 
and  South  Americana  so  fill  my  mind,  aa  to 
leave  me  no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows 
if  workhouses  and  parish  apprentices.  It  is 
provinces,  empires,  continents,  that  the  benevo- 
lance  of  the  philoaopber  embracea ;  every  one 
can  do  a  littlepaltry  good  to  hia  next  neighbour. 

TVaeman.  Every  one  can,  but  I  do  not  aee 
that  every  one  doe*.  If  they  would,  indeed, 
vour  buaineaa  would  be  ready  done  at  your 
hands,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benevolence 
would  be  filled  with  the  drops  which  private 
charity  would  throw  into  it  I  am  glad,  how- 
eier,  yon  are  such  a  friend  to  the  priaonera,  be- 
eaoae  I  am  just  now^  getting  a  little  subscription 
from  oar  club,  lo  set  firee  our  poor  old  friend 
Tom  Saunders,  a  very  honest  broUier  tradesman, 
who  got  firat  into  debt,  and  then  into  jail, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  merely  through 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  We  have  each  of  us 
allowed  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintain- 
ing Tom's  young  family  aince  he  haa  been  in 
priaon ;  but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more 
service  to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end 
lighten  oar  own  expense,  b^  paying  down  at 
aaee  a  little  sum  to  restore  him  to  the  comforts 
af  life,  and  put  him  in  a  way  of  maintaining  his 
Amily  afain.    We  haye  made  up  the  money  all 


except  five  guineas  I  am  already  promised  four, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  me  the 
fifth.  And  80  for  a  single  guinea,  without  any 
of  the  trouble,  the  meetings,  and  the  looking  into 
hia  affairs,  which  we  have  had ;  which,  let  me 
tell  you,  ia  the  best,  and  to  a  man  of  bosineas, 
the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at  once 
have  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of 
helping  to  aave  a  worthy  family  from  starving 
of  redeeming  an  old  friend  from  gaol,  and  of 
putting  a  litUe  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into 
action.  Realize !  maater  Fantora  :  there  is  no- 
thing like  realizing.  *  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  True- 
man,*  aaid  Fantom,  stammering,  and  looking 
very  black,  *  do  not  think  I  value  a  guinea ;  no 
sir,  I  despise  money  ;  it  is  trash ;  it  is  dirt,  and 
beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfeeling  inventions  of  artificial  aociety. 
Sir,  I  could  talk  to  you  for  half  a  day  on  the 
abuae  of  richea,  and  on  my  own  contempt  of 
money.^ 

Trueman.  O  pray  do  not  give  youraelf  the 
trouble;  it  will  be  an  eaaier  way  by  half  of  vin- 
dicating youraelf  from  oile,  and  of*^  proving  the 
other,  juat  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
^ive  me  a  guinea,  without  saymg  a  word  about 
It :  and  then  to  you  who  value  time  so  much, 
and  money  ao  little,  it  will  cut  the  matter  short 
But  come  now,  (for  I  see  you  will  give  nothing) 
I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  what  is  the 
sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  always 
object  to  what  is  done  by  others.  *  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  *  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher  is 
to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge.  I  wiah  to  aee 
the  whole  world  enlightened.* 

Trutman,  Amen!  if  you  mean  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  yon  mean  tl^  one 
religion  is  aa  ffood  aa  another,  and  that  no  reli- 
gion  is  best  of  all ;  and  that  we  shall  become 
wiser  and  better  by  aetting  aside  the  very  means 
which  Providence  bestowed  to  make  us  wise 
and  good :  in  short,  if  you  want  to  make  the 
whole  world  philoaophers,  why  they  had  better 
stay  aa  they  are.  But  aa  to  the  true  light,  I 
wiah  it  to  reach  the  very  loweat,  and  I  therefore 
bless  Grod  for  charity-schools,  as  instruments  of 
diffusing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
his  friend  waa  going  to  call  upon  him  fox  a  sub- 
scription  on  this  account,  ventured  to  praise 
them  :  saying,  *  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  insti- 
tutions. I  would  indeed  change  the  object  of 
instruction,  but  I  would  have  the  whote  world 
instructed.* 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,  ventured  to 
put  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom  took  wil 
her  husband ;  who  in  his  zeal  to  make  the  whoM 
world  free  and  happy,  was  too  prudent  to  in- 
clude his  wifo  among  the  objects  on  whom  h 
wished  to  confer  freedom  and  happiness.  *  Thei: 
my  dear,'  said  she,  *  I  wonder  you  do  not  let 
your  own  servants  be  taught  a  little.  The  maids 
can  scarcely  teU  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  you  know  you  will  not  allow  them 
time  to  learn.  William,  too,  haa  never  been  at 
church  since  we  came  out  of  town.  Hu  was 
at  first  very  orderly  and  obedient,  but  now  he^ 
ia  seldom  sober  of  an  evenins^ ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing when  he  should  be  rubbing  the  tables  it 
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the  parlour,  he  it  ^nerallj  lolling  apon  them, 
and  reading  yonr  little  mannelof  thenew  phikK 
■ophy.* — *  Mrs.  Fantom,  aaid  her  hoaband  an- 
grily, *  you  know  that  my  laboora  for  the  pnblie 
|ood  leave  roe  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
nmily.  I  mast  hare  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  handreds  at  once.* 

*  I  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,*  said  mise  PoQy ; 
*  for  then  I  hope  yon  will  not  refose  to  snbscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
as  you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
a  begging,  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
were  wishing  for ;  there  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred to  be  done  good  at  once.* 

Tru/eman,  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  won- 
derful man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benoTo- 
lence  at  so  small  an  expense.  To  lore  man- 
kind so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
of  doing  them  good  ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
for  the  millions,  and  to  fbel  so  little  compassion 
for  the  units ;  to  long  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten kingdoms ;  uid  yet  deny  mstruction  to 
your  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your  own 
family.  Surely  none  Tut  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanthropy,  and  so  mueh  fVu- 
^ity  at  the  same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me 
in  a  petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhouse ;  be- 
tween  the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fisd, 
and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked. 

Fantom,  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 
the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 
down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I 
despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  family, 
or  parish,  or  country. 

Tnnman,  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  one's  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lievc  help  Tom  Saunders  to  fVeedom  as 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  But  one  must 
begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one*s 
own  family,  and  to  do  good  in  one*s  own  neigh-, 
bourhood,  as  to  any  bod^  else.  And  if  every 
man  in  every  family,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
same,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good ;  so  my 
schemes  would  jut  into  my  neighbour's;  his  pro- 
jects would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
reformer  ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tail exactness.  And  what  is  better,  all  would 
join  in  furnishing  a  living  comment  on  thai 
practical  precept :  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.* 

Fantom.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be 
on  the  watch  fbr  great  occasions  to  prove  his 
benevolence. 

Trueman,  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so  distant 
that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
snug,  kind,  good  actions  slip  through  his  fingers 
in  Uie  meanwhile:  and  so  between  the  great 
things  that  he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that 
lie  will  not  do,  life  passes  and  nothing  will  be  done. 


Just  at  this  moment  miss  Polly  Fuitnn 
(whose  mother  had  gone  out  some  time  befiire) 
stuted  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  out,  *0 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous  great  firs 
there  is  yonder  on  the  common !  If  it  were  the 
fifth  of  November  I  should  think  it  were  a  ban- 
fire.  Look  how  it  blaxes  !*— *  I  see  plain  enoo^ 
what  it  is,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  sittmg  down  agam 
without  the  least  emotion.  *  It  is  Jenkins's  eoC 
tage  on  fire.*—*  What,  poor  John  Jenking,  wbe 
works  in  our  garden,  papa  7*  said  the  poor  girl 
in  great  terror.  *  Do  not  be  frightened,  chOd,' 
answered  Fantom,  we  are  safe  enough ;  the 
wind  bkms  the  other  way..  Why  did  yoo  dis. 
turb  us  fbr  such  a  trifle,  as  h  was  so  distant  T 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.' — *  Sit  down,' 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a 
stone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  oommon 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  house  is  burning. 
Come  along — let  us  fly  and  help  him,*  con- 
tinued he  running  to  the  door  in  such  haste 
that  he  forsrot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung 
iust  before  him—*  Come  Mr.  Fantom — come,  my 
little  dear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  here— I 
am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now— we  may  all 
do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  some  nee 
at  a  fire.  Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save  eome 
of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your  apron, 
while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.'  All 
this  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  young 
lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  and 
his'whole  family  were  following  cloee  behind 
him.  But  the  present  distress  was  neither 
grand  enough  nor  far  enough  from  home  to 
satis^  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  of  the  fhU 
losopner,  who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  flames 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swallow- 
ed up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  benevolence. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  followed 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  o£  distress. 
William  Wilson,  the  footman,  refused  to  assist, 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  Jenkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  fbr 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  always 
purloined  the  best  fruit  fbr  himself  before  he  set 
it  on  his  master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to 
leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  WilPs 
work  in  the  house  while  he  got  drunk,  or  read 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
fhriously.  Mr.  Trueman's  exertions  were  of 
the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the  willing, 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  liviof 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  cala- 
mity of  fire  than  the  country  people,  and  knew 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  only  who  never 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  ^e  ran  back> 
wards  and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,  « 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercing  agony,  •  On, 
my  child !  my  little  Tommy  !  wfll  no  one  save 
my  Tommy  7* — Any  woman  might  have  uttered 
the  same  words,  but  the  look  whiph  explained 
them  could  only  come  from  a  mother.  TVue* 
man  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of 
the  house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  his 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  done  first, 
and  then  to  ask  questions.    All  he  Miid  WU| 
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*  Toll  me  which  is  the  room  V  The  poor  woman, 
now  ipeechloM  through  terror,  ooold  only  point 
op  to  a  little  window  in  the  thatoh,  and  then 
•nnk  on  the  g^round. 

Mr.  Tmeman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
•moke,  and  ran  np  the  narrow  ataircaae  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got  eafbly  to  the 
kft,  matched  op  tiie  little  creature,  who  waa 
•weetly  tleeping  in  ite  poor  hammock,  and 
brought  him  down  naked  in  hit  arma :  aiid  as 
be  gave  him  to  the  hal^distracted  mother,  he 
ieH  that  her  Joy  and  gratitude  would  have  been 
no  bad  pay  for  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if 
BO  higfaMur  motive  had  aet  him  to  work.  Poor 
Jeokina,  half  atupified  by  hit  miafortune,  had 
never  thought  of  hia  child ;  and  his  wifb,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  make  him  &ther  to  a 
■ecood,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to^ 
warda  saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Tmeman  now  pot  the  child  into  miss 
Fantom*a  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  yoo, 
my  dear,  that  every  body  could  be  of  use  at  a 
fire  V  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child 
home,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
her ;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
as  he  had  seen  all  aafe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True- 
man  ooold  be  of  no  further  use,  be  went  back 
lo  Mr.  Fantom*a.  The  instant  he  opened  the 
parkiar  door  he  eagerly  cried  out,  *  Where  is 
the  poor  woman,  Mr,  Fantom?*  *Not  in  my 
hooae,  I  assure  you,*  answered  the  philosopher. 
*6ive  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
nantie  thing  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me : 
joo  ahoold  have  provided  for  them  at  once,  like 
a  pmdent  man.* — *  I  thought  I  had  done  so,* 
replied  Troeman,  *by  aending  them  to  the 
nsareetaad  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  aeemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme- 
diate assistance.*  *  So  immediate,*  said  Fantom, 

*  that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  mv  house, 
hr  ftar  of  what  might  happen.  So  I  packed 
her  ofE,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
house ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
bar  want  fi>r  any  thing.* 

*  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,* 
cried  Troeman  in  a  high  tone,  *  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  your- 
ssif !  But  is  it  possible  yon  can  have  sent  that 
hetpleea  creature,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry 
a  naked  child  at  such  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 
so  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  con- 
dition? I  hope  at  least  you  have  furnished  them 
with  dothea ;  for  all  their  own  little  stores  were 
bomt*  •'Not  I,  indeed  ;*  said  Fantom.  *  What 
is  the  oee  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  after 
these  pettv  things?* 

It  waa  Mr.  Trueman*s  way,  when  he  began 
to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  aUcAv  himself  to  speak ; 
beeaose,  he  OMd  to  say,  *  if  1  give  vent  to  my 
ftelioga,  I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut 
myself  out  work  for  repentance.*  So  without 
making  an^  answer,  or  even  chui|ring  his 
tlothes,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  from 
having  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked 
•Hi  again,  having  first  inquired  Uie  road  the 
woman  had  taken.  At  the  door  he  met  Mrs. 
Fantom  retoming  horn  her  visit  He  told  her 
hie  tale ;  which  ahe  had  no  aooner  heard,  than 
dbekJndly  tmotnd  to  i^counpany  him  io  search 


of  Jenkin8*s  wife.  She  had  a  wide«  common  to 
walk  over  before  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  or  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  ahe  waa 
able ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom's,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the  - 
common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mra. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this^  very  time.  The  for- 
mer had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial 
and  the  latter  had  gone  back  and  stuffed  her 
pockete  with  old  l»by  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  to  help  him  to  carry  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  little  ahiv- 
ering  baby. 

Aa  aoon  as  tbey  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  hia 
wift  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  goin^  towards  Mr.  Fantom*s,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  True- 
man  felt  no  small  satisfiiction  in  uniting  this 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.  Thera  was  some- 
thing very  moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  deliver, 
ance.  They  seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost  theit 
all,  in  the  joj  they  felt  that  they  had  not  losi 
each  other.  Ana  some  disdainful  great  onei 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapturo  ex- 
pressed at  the  safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  in 
heritance  but  poverty.  These  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  Providence  sometimes  over 
pays  3ie  want  of  wealth.  The  good  people  also 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  their  de 
iiverer,  who,  not  beinpr  a  philosopher,  was  Wt 
more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  be 
had  been  of  working  for  them.  Mr.  IVueman,  ' 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen. 
kins  and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest,  and 
very  pious  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would 
not  only  pa^  for  their  new  lodgings,  but  under, 
took  to  raise  a  little  subscription  among  hia 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  re. 
building  their  cotta^;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman*s  spirits, 
that  long  before  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ill-humour. — *■  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said 
he  gayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  *  now  do  tell 
me  how  you  could  possibly  refuse  going  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  filre  at  poor  Jenkins's  7* — *  Be. 
cause,  said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
far  nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatebed  cottage.  Sir,  I  waa  contriving  to 
put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far  more 
dreadfhl  kind — a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of 
which  universal  man  is  concerned — I  was  con- 
triving a  scheme  to  extingruish  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition.* — •  Why,  man,  they  don*t  blaxe  that 
I  know  of,*  retorted  Trueman.  *  I  own,  that  of 
all  the  abominable  engines  which  the  devil  ever 
invented  to  disgrace  religion  and  plague  man- 
kind, that  inquisition  was  the  yery  worst  But 
I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured  at  theae 
diabolical  tricks  since  the  earthquake  at  Lisboiti 
ao  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  fire  at  Jenkms*s  cottage,  would  have  doM 
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mora  good  Aan  a  wild  plan  to  put  oat  an  ima- 
finary  flame  which  no  long^er  barnt.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  dreadful  aa  that  evil  was,  Grod 
can  send  his  judgments  on  other  sins  besides  tu- 
perstition ;  so  it  behoves  us  to  take  heed  of  the 
other  extreme,  or  we  may  have  our  earthouakes 
too.  *  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened,*  sir, 
*  that  it  cannot  destroy,  anv  more  than  it  cannot 
save.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  repeat  it ;  you 
and  I  are  rather  called  upon  to  serve  a  neigh- 
bour from  perishing  in  the  flames  of  his  house, 
just  under  our  own  window,  than  to  write  about 
the  flres  of  the  inquisition ;  which,  if  fear,  or 
shame,  or  the  restoration  of  common  sense  had 
not  already  put  out,  would  have  hardly  received 
a  check  from  such  poor  hands  as  you  and  I.* 

*  Sir,*  said  Fantom,  *  Jenkins  is  an  imperti- 
nent fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  because 
he  says  he  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
best  master  in  England  than  work  in  my  gar. 
den  on  a  Sunday.  And  when  I  ordered  him  to 
read  the  Age  of  Reason,  instead  of  going  to 
church,  he  refused  to  work  for  me  at  all,  with 
aome  impertinent  hint  about  God  and  Mammon.* 

•  Oh,  did  he  so  7'  said  Mr.  Trueman.  •  Now  I 
will  stand  godfatlier  to  his  child,  and  make  him 
a  hand«ome  present  into  the  bargain.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fantom,  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  with 
a  vengeance,  if  when  he  sees  a  house  on  flre,  he 
•tays  to  considar  whether  the  owner  has  offend- 
ed  him.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantom,  I  will  forgive  you 
still,  if  you  will  produce  me,  out  of  all  your  phi- 
losophy,  such  a  sentence  as  *  Love  your  enemy 
—do  good  to  them  that  hate  you — if  thine  ene- 
my hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
4riak  ;*  I  will  give  up  the  blessed  Grospel  for  the 

>  Age  of  Reason,  if  you  will  only  bring  me  one 
sentiment  equivalent  to  this.* 

Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  business  ;  but  returned  soon ;  as  the 
time  he  had  allotted  to  spend  with  Mr.  Fantom 
was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down  the  sooner 
indeed,  that  he  might  bring  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 
had  cheerfully  subscribed  for  Jenkins.  True- 
man  did  not  forget  to  desire  his  wife  to  make 
up  also  a  quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  fami. 
ly,  to  which  he  did  not  neglect  tn  add  a  parcel 
of  good  books,  which  indeed  always  made  a 
part  of  his  charities ;  as  he  used  to  say,  there 
was  something  cruel  in  the  kindness  which  was 
anxious  to  relieve  the  bodies  of  men,  but  was 
negligent  of  their  souls.  He  stood  in  person  to 
the  new  born  child,  and  observed  with  much 
pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his  wife  thought  a 
christening,  not  a  season  for  merry-making,  but 
a  solemn  act  of  religion.  And  they  dedicated 
their  infant  to  his  Maker  with  becoming  seri- 
ousness. 

Trueman  lefl  the  cottage  and  got  back  to  Mr. 
Fantom*s,  just  as  the  family  were  going  to  sit 
(iown  to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was  not  a 
little  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in  some  dia- 
order.  William  was  aldo  rather  more  negligent 
tiian  usuaL  If  the  company  called  for  bread,  he 
gave  them  beer,  and  he  took  away  the  clean 
plates,  and  gave  them  dirty  ones.  ]^r.  Fantom 
•oon  discovered  that  his  servant  was  very  drunk; 
be  flew  into  a  violent  paaaion,  and  ordered  him 


out  of  the  room,  charging  that  he  ahoold  notap. 
pear  in  his  pretence  in  that  condition.  William 
obeyed ;  but  having  slept  an  hour  of  two,  and 
got  about  half  sober,  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance. His  master  gave  him  a  most  severe  re 
primand,  and  called  him  an  idle,  dronken,  vi 
cious  fellow.    *■  Sir,*  said  William,  very  pertly, 

*  If  I  do  get  drunk  now  and  then,  I  only  do  it 
for  the  j^ood  of  my  country,  and  in  obedience  to 
your  wishes.*  Mr.  Fantom,  thoroughly  pnv 
yoked,  now  began  to  scold  him  in  words  not  fit 
to  be  repeated ;  and  asked  him  what  he  meant, 

*  Why,  sir,*  said  William,  *■  you  are  a  philoscv 
pher  you  know ;  and  I  have  often  overheard  yo« 
say  to  your  company,  that  private  vices  are  pub> 
lie  benefits ;  and  so  1  thought  that  getting  drunk 
was  as  pleasant  a  way  of  doing  good  to  &e  pab> 
lie  as  any,  especially  when  I  could  oblige  my 
master  at  the  same  time.* 

*Get  out  of  my  house,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  in  a 

Ct  rage.    *  I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a  moment 
„Br,*  said  William,  •  so  pay  me  my  wages.* — 

*  Not  I  indeed,*  replied  the  master ;  *  nor  will  I 

S've  you  a  character ;  so  never  let  me  see  your 
ce  again.*  William  took  his  master  at  his 
word,  and  not  only  got  out  of  the  hoose,  but 
went  out  of  the  country  too  as  fast  as  possible 
When  they  found  he  was  really  gone,  the^  made 
a  hue-and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they 
examined  if  he  had  lefl  every  thing  in  the  house 
as  he  had  found  it  But  William  had  got  out  of 
reach,  knowing  he  could  not  stand  sach  a  scni. 
tiny.  On  examination,  Mr.  Fantom  found  that 
all  his  old  port  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Fantom 
missed  three  of  her  best  new  spoons.  William 
was  pursued,  but  without  success;  and  Mr. 
Fantom  was  so  much  discomposed  that  he  oonM 
not  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  talk  on  any  subjeet 
but  his  wine  and  his  spoons,  nor  harangue  on 
any  project  but  that  of  recovering  both  by  bring- 
ing William  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr.  Fan- 
tom, haviug  had  time  to  cool,  began  to  be 
ashamed  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  such 
ungoverned  passion.  He  made  the  best  ezcofS 
he  could  ;  said  no  man  was  perfect,  and  tbooffh 
he  owned  he  had  been  too  violent,  yet  stifl  be 
hoped  William  would  be  brought  to  the  pmiisb* 
ment  he  deserved.  *■  In  the  meantime,*  said  Mr. 
Trueman,  *  seeing  how  ill  philosophy  has  agreed 
with  ^our  man,  suppose  you  were  to  set  about 
teaching  your  maids  a  little  religion?'  Mr. 
Fantom  coolly  replied,  •  that  the  impertinent  re- 
tort of  a  drunken  footman  could  not  spoil  a  sys- 
tem.' — *  Your  system,  however,  and  your  own 
behaviour,*  said  Trueman,  *  have  made  that  foot- 
man a  scoundrel :  and  you  are  answerable  for 
his  offences.* — •  Not  I  truly,'  said  Fantom ;  •  he 
has  seen  me  do  no  harm  ;  he  has  neither  seen 
me  cheat,  gamble,  nor  get  drunk ;  and  I  defy 
yon  to  say  I  corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  ma> 
ral  man,  sir.' 

•  Mr.  Fantom,*  said  Trueman,  •  if  you  were 
to  get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  every  night, 
you  would,  indeed,  endanger  your  own  soul,  and 
give  a  dreadful  example  to  your  family;  bat 
great  as  those  sins  are,  and  God  forbid  that  I 
should  attempt  to  lessen  them!  still  they  are 
not  worse,  nay,  the^  are  not  so  bad,  as  the  pes- 
tilent doctrines  with  which  yoa  infect  yoai 
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hoiMe  and  yoar  neighbourhood.  A  bad  action 
ia  like  a  ain^rle  murder.  The  consequence  may 
end  with  the  crime,  to  all  but  the  perpetrator ; 
but  a  wicked  principle  is  throwing  lighted  gun- 
powder into  a  town ;  it  is  poisoning  a  river ; 
there  are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  ends  to  its 
mischief  The  ill  effects  of  the  worst  action 
may  cease  in  time,  and  the  consequences  of 
year  bad  example  may  end  with  your  life ;  but 
souls  may  be  brought  to  perdition  by  a  wicked 
principle  aAer  the  author  of  it  has  been  dead 
ier  ages.' 

Fantom,  You  talk  like  an  ignoramus,  who 
has  never  read  the  new  philosophy.  All  this 
noDseiise  of  future  punishment  is  now  done 
away  It  is  our  benevolence  which  makes  us 
reject  yuur  creed ;  we  can  no  more  believe  in  a 
deity  who  permits  so  much  evil  in  the  present 
world,  than  one  who  threatens  eternal  punish- 
ment in  the  next 

Trueman,  What !  shall  mortal  man  be  more 
merciful  than  God  7  Do  you  pretend  to  be  more 
compassionate  than  that  gracious  Father  who 
tent  his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  die  fiur  sin- 
ners? 

Fantom,  You  take  all  your  notions  of  the 
Deity  from  the  vulgar  views  your  Bible  gives 
you  of  him.  *  To  ha  sure  I  do,*  said  Trueman: 
*can  you  tell  me  any  waj  of  getting  a  better 
notion  of  him  ?  I  ,do  not  want  any  of  jour 
frrthing-candle  philosophy  in  the  broad  sun- 
skine  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Fantom.  My  Bible 
leHs  me  that  *  God  is  love  ;*  not  merely  bving, 
but  lovx.  Now  do  you  think  a  Being,  whose 
very  essence  is  love,  would  permit  any  misery 
among  his  children  here,  if  it  was  not  to  be, 
some  way  or  other,  or  some  where  or  other,  for 
their  good  7  You  forge^  too,  that  in  a  world 
where  there  is  sm,  there  must  be  misery.  Then, 
loo,  I  suppose,  God  permits  this  very  misery 
partly  to  exercise  the  sufferers  and  partly  to  try 
the  prosperous;  for  by  trouble  God  corrects 
some  and  tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom 
Saunders  had  not  been  put  in  prison,  you  and  I 
no,  I  beg  pardon,  you  saved  your  gui- 
nea ;  well  then,  our  club  and  I  could  not  have 
dmwn  our  kindness  in  getting  him  out;  nor 
would  poor  Saunders  himself  have  had  an  op- 
portunit^  of  exercising  his  own  patience  and 
submission  under  want  and  imprisonment.  So 
you  see  one  reason  why  God  permits  misery,  is 
that  good  men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  les- 
sening it.*  Mr.  Fantom  replied,  *  There  is  no 
oMect  which  I  have  more  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  I 
toU  you,  a  plan  in  my  head  of  such  universal 
benevolence  as  to  include  the  happiness  of  aU 
mankind.' — 'Mr.  Fantom,  said  Trueman,  *I 
fee!  that  I  have  a  ^neral  good  will  to  all  my 
brethren  of  mankind ;  and  if  I  had  as  much 
money  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my  heart, 
I  trust  I  should  prove  it :  all  I  say  is,  that,  in  a 
station  of  life  where  I  cannot  do  mvch,  I  am 
more  called  upon  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a 
pocw*  neighbour,  who  has  no  one  else  to  look  to, 
than  to  (orm  wild  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
loo  extensive  to  be  accomplished,  and  too  chi- 
merical to  be  put  in  practice.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  for  a  little  ignorant  tradesman  to  dis- 
tract  himself  with  projecting  schemes  which  re- 
fidre  tha  wudom  of  schoUn,  the  experience  of 


statesmen,  and  the  power  of  kings  to  acoom. 
plish.  I  cannot  free  whole  countries,  nor  reform 
the  evils  of  society  at  large,  but  I  can  free  an 
aggrieved  wretch  in  a  workhouse ;  I  can  relieve 
the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen ;  and  1 
can  labour  to  reform  myself  and  my  own  fiu 
mily.' 

Some  weeks  afler  this  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late  servant  William,  who 
had  been  turned  away  for  drunkenness,  as  re- 
lated above,  and  who  had  also  robbed  his  mas.> 
ter  of  some  wine  and  some  spoons.  Mr.  Fantom, 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  letter,  said,  *  It  is 
dated  from  Chelmsford  jail ;  that  rascal  has  got 
into  prison.  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart, 
it  is  the  fittest  place  for  such  scoundrchi.  I  hope 
he  will  be  sent  to  Botany  Ba^,  if  not  hanged.'— 

*  O,  ho !  my  good  friend,'  said  Trueman,  *■  then 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  would 
just  let  one  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  would  happen  to  rob  you.  General  benevo- 
lence, I  see,  is  compatible  with  particular  re- 
sentments, though  individual  kindness  is  not 
consistent  with  universal  philanthropy.'  Mr. 
Farttom  drily  observed,  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
jokes,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter.  It  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  that  his  late  master 
would  condescend  to  pay  him  one  visit  in  hie 
dark  and  doleful  abode ;  as  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  before  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  had  already  been  pronounced, 
should  be  executed. 

*  Let  us  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow,'  said  True- 
man  ;  *  it  is  but  a  morning's  ride.  If  he  is  really 
so  nesr  his  end  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him.' 

*  Not  I,  truly  ;'  said  Fantom ;  *  he  deserves  no* 
thing  at  my  hands  but  the  halter  he  is  likely  t# 
meet  with.  Such  port  is  not  to  be  had  for  mo- 
ney !  and  the  spoons,  part  of  my  new  dozen !' — 

*  As  to  the  wine,  said  Trueman,  *  I  am  afraid 
you  must  give  that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get 
any  tidings  of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make 
such  a  confession  as  ma^  be  very  useful  to 
others,  which,  you  know,  is  one  grand  advan- 
tage  of  punishments ;  and,  besides,  we  may  afl 
ford  him  some  little  comfort'  *  As  to  comfort 
he  deserves  none  from  me,'  said  Fantom ;  *  and 
as  to  his  confessions,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  but  as  they  give  me  a  chance  of  getting  my 
spoons ;  so  I  do  not  much  care  if  I  do  take  a 
nde  with  you.' 

When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  True- 
man's  tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He  de- 
plored the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  which  makea 
such  rigorous  confinement  indispensably  need- 
ful, not  merely  for  the  punishment  of  the  o& 
fbnder,  but  for  the  safety  of  society.  Fantom, 
from  mere  trick  and  habit,  was  just  preparing 
a  speech  on  benevolence,  and  the  cruelty  of  im- 
prisonment; for  he  had  a  set  of  sentiments  col- 
lected from  the  new  philosophy  which  he  always 
kept  by  him.  The  naming  a  man  in  power 
brought  out  the  ready  out  and  dried  phrase 
against  oppression.  The  idea  of  rank  included 
every  vice,  that  of  poverty  every  virtue ;  and  he 
was  furnished  with  all  the  invectives  against  the 
cruelty  of  laws,  punishments,  and  prisons,  which 
the  new  lexicon  has  produced.  But  his  mechani- 
oal  benevolence  was  suddenly  checked ;  the  n* 
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ooUection  of  his  old  port  and  his  new  spopnt 
eooled  his  ardour,  and  he  went  on  without  saj- 
ing  a  word. 

When  they  reached  the  cell  where  the  un- 
happy William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at  the 
door.  The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  himself  cxn 
the  frround,  as  well  as  his  chains  would  permit 
He  groaned  piteously ;  and  was  so  swallowed  up 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither 
heard  the  door  open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen. 
He  was  attempting  to  pray,  but  in  an  i^ny 
which  made  his  words  hardly  intelligible.  Thus 
much  they  could  make  out — *  Grod  be  merciful 
to  me  a  smner,  the  chief  of  sinners  !*  then,  sud- 
denly attempting  to  start  up,  but  prevented  by 
bis  irons,  he  roared  out,-  *  O  God  I  thou  canst  not 
be  merciful  to  me,  for  I  have  denied  thee ;  I 
have  ridiculed  my  Saviour  who  died  for  me ;  I 
have  broken  his  laws ;  I  have  derided  his  word ; 
I  have  resisted  his  Spirit ;  I  have  laughed  at 
that  heaven  which  is  shut  against  me ;  I  have 
denied  the  truth  of  those  torments  which  await 
me.  To-morrow  I  to-morrow !  O  for  a  longer 
■pace  for  repentance !  O  for  a  short  reprieve 
from  heU  !* 

Mr.  Trueman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  criminal,  who  now  lifled  up  his 
eyes,  and  cast  on  his  late  master  a  look  so  dread- 
ful  that  Fantom  wished  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  spoons,  rather  than 
have  exposed  himself  to  such  a  scene.  At  length 
the  poor  wretch  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  *  O,  sir,  are  you 
there  ?  I  did  indeed  wish  to  sec  you  biefbre  my 
dreadful  sentence  is  put  in  execution.  Oh,  sir  ! 
Io»morrow  !  to-morrow !  But  I  have  a  confbssipn 
(b  make  to  you.  This  revived  Mr.  Fantom,  who 
again  ventured  to  glance  a  hope  at  the  spoons. 
*  Sir,*  said  William,  *■  I  oould  not  die  without 
making  my  confession.*  *■  Ay,  and  restitution 
too,  I  nope,*  replied  Fantom :  *  where  are  my 
■poons  7*  *  Sir,  they  are  gone  with  the  rest  of 
my  wretched  booty.  But  oh,  sir !  those  spoons 
make  so  petty  an  article  in  nvy  black  account, 
that  I  hardly  think  of  them.  Murder !  sir,  mur- 
der is  the  crime  ft»r  which  I  am  justly  doomed 
to  die.  Oh,  sir,  who  can  abide  the  anger  of  an 
offended  God  7  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  7*  As  this  was  a  question  which  even 
a  philosopher  could  not  answer,  Mr.  Fantom  was 
going  to  steal  off,  especially  as  he  now  gave  up 
all  hope  of  the  spoons ;  but  William  called  him 
back :  *  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  conjure  you,  as  you 
will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.  You  must 
hear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the  occa. 
•ion.  You  are  the  cause  of  my  being  about  to 
■niier  a  shameful  death. — Yes,  sir,  you  made 
me  a  drunkard,  a  thic^  and  a  murderer.*  *  How 
dare  you,  William,*  cried  Mr.  Fantom,  with 
great  emotion,  *  accuse  me  with  being  the  came 
of  such  horrid  crimes  7*  *  Sir,*  answered  the  cri- 
minal,  *  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which 
lead  to  those  crimes.  B^  the  grace  of  God  I 
should  never  have  fallen  into  sins  deserving  of 
the  gallows,  if  I  had  not  overheard  you  say 
there  was  no  hereailer,  no  judgment,  no  future 
leokoning.  O,  sir !  there  is  a  hell,  dreadful,  in- 
eoneeivable,  eternal  !*  Here,  through  the  excess 
of  anguish,  the  poor  feUow  fainted  away.  Mr. 
FantfHDi'who  did  not  at  all  reliah  this  foeiMi 


■aid  to  his  fViend,  *  well,  sir,  we  will  go,  if  y«t 
please,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing  to  bo  dooe.* 
*  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mournfully,  *  yog 
may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stay,  fi>r  I  see 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.* — ^^  What!*  ro- 
ioined  the  other,  *  do  you  think  it  possible  bis 
life  can  be  saved.*  *No,  indeed,*  said  Trusman; 

*  but  I  hope  it  possible  his  soul  may  be  saved.* 

*  I  do  not  understand  these  things,*  said  Fantom, 
making  toward  the  door.  *  Nor  I  neither,*  said 
Trueman ;  *  but  as  a  fellow-sinner,  I  am  bouad 
to  do  what  I  can  for  this  poor  man.  Do  yon  go 
home,  Mr.  Fantom,  and  finish  your  treatise  on 
universal  benevolence,  and  the  blessed  efiects  of 
philosophy ;  and  hark  ye,  be  sore  yon  let  the 
frontispiece  of  your  book  represent  Wiiiiam  ss 
the  gibbet ;  that  will  be  what  our  minister  calls 
a  PRACTICAL  iLLUsraATioN.  You  know  I  hats 
theories :  this  is  realizing  ;  this  is  pbuotopbt 
made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity.  This  ia  tfai 
precious  fruit  which  grows  on  that  darlinff  tree, 
so  many  slipe  of  which  have  been  transplantsd 
fVom  thtX  land  of  liberty  of  which  it  is  the  iia> 
tive,  but  which,  with  all  your  digging,  planting, 
watering,  dunging,  and  dressing,  will,  I  tmsti 
never  thrive  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours.* 

Mr.  Fantom  sneaked  off  to  finish  his  work  at 
hoiae ;  and  Mr.  Trueman  staid  to  finish  his  ii 
the  prison.  He  passed  the  night  with  the  wretch- 
ed convict;  he  prayed  with  him  and  for  him, 
and  read  to  him  the  penitential  psalms,  and 
some  portions  of  the  Gospel. — But  he  was  too 
humble  and  too  prudent  a  man  to  venture  odt 
of  his  depth  by  arguments  and  consolations 
which  he  was  not  warranted  to  use :  this  he  left 
for  the  clergyman — but  he  pressed  on  William 
the  ^reat  duty  of  making  the  only  amends  now 
in  his  power  to  those  whom  he  had  led  astrav^— 
They  then  drew  up  the  following  paper,  which 
Mr.  Trueman  ^t  printed,  and  gave  away  attht 
place  of  execution. 

I%e  latt  tsords,  eonfeeeion,  and  dying  epeeeh  tf 
William  Wilbon,]oAo  toas  executed  at  Ckeim§' 
ford  for  murder, 

*  I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  lived 
with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in  which  I 
was  a  faithful  servant ;  but  being  tempted  by*a 
little  higher  wages,  I  left  a  geod  place  to  go  and 
live  with  Mr.  I^tom,  who,  liowever  made  good 
none  of  his  fine  promises,  but  proved  a  hard 
master.  Full  of  fine  words  and  charitaUt 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  poor;  but  apt  to  oppreae, 
overwork,  and  underpay  them.  In  hie  aervico 
I  was  not  allowed  time  to  go  to  church.  Thii 
troubled  me  at  first,  till  I  overheard  my  master 
say,  that  going  to  church  was  a  superstitions 
prejudice,  and  only  meant  for  the  vulra*.  Upon 
this  I  resolved  to  go  no  more ;  for  I  thought 
there  could  not  be  two  religions,  one  for  the 
master,  and  one  for  the  servant  Finding  my 
master  never  prayed,  I  too  left  off  praving:  thu 

SLve  Satan  gi^at  power  over  me,  so  that  I  from 
at  time  fbil  into  almost  ever^  sin.  I  was  vary 
uneasy  at  first,  and  my  conscience  gave  me  no 
rest ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overhearing 
my  master  and  another  gentleman  say,  that 
death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and 
judgment  were  but  an  invention  of  priests  to 
keep  the  poor  in  order.    I  mention  thie  ae  t 
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traniiiig'  to  lU  maiten  and  mittreMet  to  take 
cure  what  they  eoiiTene  about  while  ferYanta 
are  waiung  at  table.  They  cannot  tell  how 
many  soala  they  have  sent  to  perdition  by  aoch 
hmn  talk.  The  crime  for  which  I  die  is  the 
natoral  conaeqnence  of  the  principlea  I  learnt 
of  my  master.  A  rich  man,  indeed,  who  throws 
off  religion,  ma^  escape  the  gallows,  because 
want  6oe9  not  drive  him  to  commit  those  crimes 
which  lead  to  it ;  bat  what  shall  restrain  a  need  v 
man,  who  has  been  taught  that  there  is  no  dread- 
fol  reckoning  7  Honesty  is  but  a  dream  without 
the  awfiil  sanctions  of  heaven  and  hell.  Virtue 
is  but  a  shadow,  if  it  be  stripped  of  the  terrors 
and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Morality  is  but 
IB  empty  name,  if  it  be  destitute  of  the  principle 
and  power  of  Christianity.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow- 
servants !  take  warning  by  my  sad  fate ;  never 
be  tempted  away  from  a  sober  serrice  for  the 
nke  of  a  little  more  wages :  never  venture  your 
iauDortal  souls  in  houses  where  God  is  not  fear- 
ed. And  now  hear  me,  O,  my  God,  though  I 
have  blasphemed  thee !  forgive  me,  O  my  Sa- 
vkmr,  though  I  have  denied  thee !  O  Lord  most 
holy,  O  God  most  mighty,  deliver  me  from  the 


bitter  pains  of  eternal  death,  and  reoeift  ■§ 
soul  for  His  sake  who  died  fbr  sinners. 

*  WlLUAM  WlXJMW.* 

Mr.  Trneman  would  never  leave  this  poor 
penitent  till  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  bat 
attended  him  with  the  minister  in  the  cart  This 
pious  clergyman  never  cared  to  say  what  he 
thought  of  Williams  sUte.— When  Mr.  True, 
man  ventured  to  mention  his  hope,  that  though 
his  penitence  was  late,  yet  it  was  sincere,  and 
spoke  of  the  dying  thief  on  the  cross  as  a  ground 
of  encouragement,  the  minister  with  a  very  se- 
rious look,  made  this  answer:  *Sir,  that  in- 
stance is  too  oi\en  brought  forward  on  occasions 
to  which  it  does  not  apply  :  I  do  not  choose  to 
say  any  thing  to  your  application  of  it  in  the 
present  case,  but  I  will  answer  you  in  the  words 
of  a  good  man  speaking  of  the  penitent  thief: 
*  There  is  one  such  instance  given  that  nobody 
might  despair,  and  there  b  InU  one,  that  nobody 
might  presume.* 

Poor  William  was  turned  off  just  a  quarlsr 
before  eleven ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  cm 
his  soul ! 


THE  TWO  WEALTHY  FARMERS; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  BRAGWELL. 


Ill  SETtZf  FAaTS 


FART  L-THE  VISIT. 


Me.  Beaowbll  and  Mr.  Worthy  happened  to 
iBset  last  year  at  Weyhill  fair.  They  were 
glad  to  see  each  other,  as  the^  had  but  seldom 
net  of  late ;  Mr.  Bragwell  havmg  removed  some 
years  before  from  Mr.  Worthy's  neighbourhood, 
to  a  distant  village,  where  he  had  bought  an 


Mr.  Bragwell  was  a  substantial  farmer  and 
pasier.  He  had  risen  in  the  world  by  what 
worldly  men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune.  He  had 
also  been  a  man  of  great  industry  ;  that  is,  he 
hdM  paid  a  diligent  imd  constant  attention  to  his 
own  interest.  He  understood  business,  and  had 
a  knack  of  turning  almost  every  thing  to  his 
own  advantage.  Ho  had  that  sort  of  sense 
wUoh  good  men  oall  cunning,  and  knaves  call 
wiadom.  He  was  too  prudent  ever  to  do  any 
thiag  so  vrrong  that  the  law  could  take  hold  of 
him ;  ^et  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  about  the 
morality  of-an  aotion,  when  the  prospect  of  en- 
riefaing  himself  by  it  was  very  great,  and  the 
ehasoe  of  hurting  his  character  was  sinaU.  The 
earn  he  sent  home  to  his  customers  was  not  al- 
ways quite  so  good  as  the  samples  he  had  pro- 
doesd  at  market;  and  he  now  and  then  forgot 
to  name  some  capital  blemish  in  the  horses  he 
sfU  at  hir.  He  scorned  to  bo  guilty  of  the 
petty  frands  of  cheating  in  weights  and  mea- 
sorea,  6r  be  thought  that  was  a  beggarly  sin ; 
b«i  he  vaload  himself  on  his  skill  in  making  a 
kaifain,  and  ftneied  it  showed  his  superior 
knowledge  oftbo  world  to  take  advantage  of  the 
•fBoranee  of  a  dealer. 

It  wee  hv  flgpeUat  nde  to  mdenralM  efery 
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thing  he  was  about  to  boy,  and  to  overvaloe 
every  thing  he  was  about  to  sell ;  but  as  he  sel- 
dom lost  sight  of  his  discret'ion,  he  avoided  every 
thin^  that  was  very  shameful ;  so  that  he  was 
considered  merely  as  a  hard  dealer,  and  a  keen 
hand  at  a  bargain.  Now  and  then  when  he  had 
been  caught  in  pushing  his  own  advantage  too 
far,  he  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by 
turning  the  whole  into  a  jest,  saying  it  was  a 
good  take  in,  a  rare  joke,  and  he  had  only  a 
mind  to  divert  himself  with  the  folly  of  hie 
neighbour,  who  could  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  however,  in  his  way,  set  a 
high  value  on  character:  not  indeed  that  he 
had  a  right  sense  of  its  worth  ;  he  did  not  con- 
sider reputation  as  desirable  because  it  increases 
influence,  and  fbr  that  reason  strengthens  the 
hands  of  a  good  man,  and  enlarges  his  spheie 
of  usefulness :  but  he  made  the  advantage  of 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  every  other  good,  centre 
in  himself.  Had  he  observed  a  strict  attention 
to  principle,  he  feared  he  should  not  have  got  on 
so  fast  in  the  world  as  those  do  who  consult  ex- 
pediency rather  than  probity,  while,  without  a 
certain  degree  of  character,  he  knew  also,  tliat 
ho  should  forfeit  that  confidence  which  pot  other 
men  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them  as  much 
on  their  guard  against  him,  as  he,  who  thought 
all  mankind  pretty  much  alike,  was  on  his 
guard  against  them. 

Mr.  Bragwell  had  one  favourite  maxim  ; 
namely,  that  a  man*s  success  in  life  was  a  sure 
proof  of  his  wisdom :  and  that  all  fiulure  and 
misfortune  was  the  consequence  of  a  man*sown 
folly.  As  this  opinion  was  first  taken  ap  by 
him  ftom  vanity  and  ignoranoe,  ao  it  was  more. 
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and  more  confinned  by  kis  own  proapority.  He 
■aw  that  he  himBelfhad  tucceeded  g^reatly  with- 
cot  either  money  or  education  to  begin  with , 
and  ho  therefore  now  despised  every  man,  how- 
ever excellent  his  character  or  talenU  might  be, 
who  had  not  the  same  success  in  life.  His  na- 
tural disposition  was  not  particularly  bad,  but 
prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart  He  made 
his  own  progress  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
oooduct  of  all  other  men  was  to  be  judged,  with- 
out any  allowance  for  their  peculiar  disadran- 
tagea,  or  the  visitations  of  Providence.  He 
thought,  for  his  part,  that  every  man  of  sense 
CDold  command  success  on  his  undertakings, 
and  control  and  dispose  the  events  of  his  own 
lift. 

But  though  he  considered  those  who  had  had 
leas  success  than  himself  as  no  better  than  fools, 
yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,  whom  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  good 
but  a  wise  man.  They  had  been  bred  up  when 
children  in  the  same  house  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ierenoe,  that  Worthy  was  the  nephew  of  the 
laaster,  and  Bragwell  the  son  of  the  servant. 

Bragweirs  father  had  been  ploughman  in  the 
fiimilv  of  Mr.  Worthy^s  uncle,  a  sensible  man, 
who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who 
having  no  children,  bred  up  young  Worthy  as 
his  son,  instructed  him  in  the  business  of  hus- 
bandry,  and  at  his  death  loft  him  his  estate.  The 
father  of  Worthy  was  a  pious  clergyman,  who 
lived  with  his  brother  the  farmer,  in  order  to 
help  out  a  narrow  income.  He  had  bestowed 
much  pains  on  the  inytructinn  of  hist  son,  and 
used  frequently  to  repeat  to  him  a  saying,  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  a  buok  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced — 
That  there  were  two  things  with  which  every 
man  ought  to  be  acquainted,  Religiom  and  his 
OWN  BUSINESS. — While  he  therefore  took  care 
that  his  son  should  be  made  an  excellent  farmer, 
he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  in  improving  his 
laind :  so  that  young  Worthy  had  read  more 
good  books,  and  understood  them  better,  than 
moat  men  in  his  station.  His  reading  however 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandry  and  di- 
vinity, the  two  subjects  which  were  of  the  most 
iaunediate  importance  to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this*  time  that  Mr. 
Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  as  likely  to  be 
as  oppodile  to  each  other  as  two  men  could  well 
be,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condi- 
ti(Mi,  and  who  were  neither  of  them  without  cre- 
dit in  the  world.  Bragwell  indeed  made  far 
the  greater  figure ;  for  he  liked  to  cut  a  daik^  as 
ha  called  it.  It  was  his  delight  to  make  tiie 
ancient  gentry  of  the  neitrhbourhood  fstare,  at 
seeing  a  grazier  vie  with  them  in  show,  and 
exceed  them  in  expense.  And  while  it  was 
the  study  of  Worthy  to  conform  to  his  station, 
and  to  set  a  good  example  10  those  about  him,  it 
was  the  delight  of  Bragwell  to  eclipse,  in  his 
way  of  life,  men  of  larcrer  fbrtunK  He  did  not 
see  how  much  his  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
inferiors,  the  ill-will  of  his  equals,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  his  betters. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman,  but 
vain,  violent,  and  ambi'jous ;  very  ignorant,  and 
very  iugh-minded  £ks  had  married  Bragwell 
Wofe  ne  waa  wmm  a  lUiUingi  and  as  ska  had 


brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money,  she  thoof  hi 
herself  the  grand  cause  of  his  rising  in  tht 
world  ;  and  thence  took  occasion  to  govern  hia 
most  completely.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  ep* 
pose  her,  she  took  care  to  put  him  in  mind  thtt 
he  owed  every  thing  to  her  ;  that  had  it  not  bsea 
for  her,  he  might  still  have  been  stumping  after 
a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in  old  W<»tby^ 
farm-yard ;  but  that  it  was  she  who  had  made  a 
gentleman  of  him.  In  order  to  net  about  makisg 
him  a  gentleman,  she  had  begun  by  teazing  bim 
till  he  had  turned  away  all  his  poor  relations  win 
worked  in  the  farm :  she  next  drew  him  ofTfroa 
keeping  company  with  his  old  acquaiatanee 
and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  from  tht 
place  where  he  had  got  his  money.  Poor  no-  ! 
man !  she  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough  ts 
see  how  honourable  it  is  for  a  man  to  raiia 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  thea  ts 
help  forward  his  poor  relations  and  friends;  ea- 
gaging  their  services  by  his  kindness,  and  ca- 
deavouring  to  turn  his  own  advancement  in  hk 
to  the  best  account,  that  of  making  it  the  ■• 
strument  of  assisting  those  who  had  a  natonl 
claim  to  his  protection. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistrea, 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  exccilence;  far 
no  one  could  say  she  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of 
sodding  a  servant,  or  was  ever  guilty  of  tin 
weakness  of  overlooking  a  fault.  Towards  her 
two  daughters  her  behaviour  was  far  otherwise. 
In  them  she  could  see  nothing  but  perfection!, 
but  her  extravagant  fondness  for  these  girli  wu 
full  as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  afrectatii& 
She  was  bent  on  making  a  family,  and  havisg 
found  out  that  she  wus  too  ignorant,  and  loo 
much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting  maosy, 
ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself,  she  Umlkni 
tn  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who  were  to 
raise  the  family  of  the  Bragwells ;  and  to  tbii 
hope  she  foolishly  submitted  to  any  drudgery 
for  their  sakes,  and  bore  every  kind  of  imp« 
tiuence  from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  thsn 
above  their  neighbours ;  for  she  used  to  say, 
what  was  the  use  of  having  sulwtance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  carry  themselves  above 
girls  who  had  nothing  7  To  do  her  justice,  wkt 
herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to  sse  thil 
the  business  of  the  house  was  not  negieetsd. 
She  had  been  bred  to  great  industry,  and  eoa 
tinned  to  work  when  it  was  no  longer  neeesaary, 
both  from  early  habit,  and  the  desire  of  heaping 
up  money  for  her  daughters.  Yet  her  whole  ne> 
tion  of  gentility  was,  that  it  consisted  in  being 
rich  and  idle ;  and,  though  she  was  willing  to 
be  a  drudge  herself,  she  resolved  to  make  her 
daughters  gentlewomen  on  this  principle.  Toko 
well  dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  ne> 
thing,  or  nothing  of  which  is  of  any  uiie,  was 
what  she  fancied  distinguished  peo^  in  geiw 
tcel  life.  And  this  is  too  common  a  notion  of  a 
fine  education  among  a  certain  clam  ;  they  db 
not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  but  by  tbcif 
show.  They  estimate  the  value  of  their  chil- 
dren's education  by  the  money  it  costs,  and  Ml 
by  the  knowledge  and  goodness  it  bestows. 
Pteple  of  this  stamp  oflen  take  a  pride  in  Iks 
expense  of  learning,  instead  of  taking  pleaava 
in  tka  advantafM  of  it    And  the  aOly  taiHf 
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of  kttiiijr  others  see  that  they  can  afford  any 
thin^,  often  sets  parents  en  letting  their  daugh- 
ters learn  not  only  things  of  no  use,  but  things 
which  may  be  really  hurtful  in  their  situation ; 
either  by  setting  them  above  their  proper  duties, 
er  by  taking  up  their  time  in  a  way  inconsis- 
tent  with  them. 

Bin.  Bragwell  sent  her  daughters  to  a  board- 
mg<.«cbool,  where  she  instructed  them  to  hold 
op  their  heads  as  high  as  any  body ;  to  have 
more  spirit  than  to  oe  put  upon  by  any  one ; 
aerer  to  be  pitiful  about  money,  but  rather  to 
■how  that  they  could  afford  to  spend  with  the 
best;  to  keep  company  with  the  richest  and 
most  fashionable  girls,  in  the  school,  and  to  make 
BO  acquaintance  with  farmers*  daughters. 

They  came  home  at  tiie  usual  age  of  leaving 
■ehool,  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity  grafted  on 
th«ir  native  ignorance.  The  vanity  was  added, 
bat  the  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.  Of  re- 
Kgioo  they  could  not  possibly  learn  any  thing, 
dnca  none  was  taught,  for  at  that  place  Chris- 
tianity  was  considered  as  a  part  of  education 
which  belonged  only  to  charity  schools.  They 
went  to  church  indeed  once  a  Sunday,  yet  cf- 
fcctually  to  ooonteract  any  benefit  such  an  at- 
tendance might  produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
•ebool  that  they  should  use  only  French  prayer- 
books  ;  o€  course,  such  superficial  scholars  as  the 
Mias  Bragwells  would  always  be  literally  pray- 
iBf  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  while  girls  of  bet- 
IV  capacity  and  more  industry  would  infallibly 
be  picking  out  the  nominative  case,  the  verb, 
and  participle  of  a  fbreign  language,  in  the  solemn 
Mt  of  kneeling  before  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
*vho  searcheth  the  heart  and  tryeth  the  reins.* 
Dving  the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  they  learnt 
tiMir  worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
%oric,  which  omssion  akme  mark*d  the  distinc- 
lion  of  Sonday  from  other  days ;  and  the  go- 
fwo 00  being  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  it  be- 
^tna  a  doabUnl  point  with  some  people,  whether 
1  or  her  negligence  in  the  article  of  re- 
ioold  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  her 

^         Of  knowledge  the  Miss  Bragwells  had 

pl  JHt  enoogh  to  ktugh  at  their  fond  pa- 
ni^  nutio  manners  and  vulgar  language,  and 
^rt  enoogh  taste  to  despise  and  ridicule  every 
girl  who  was  not  as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves. 

The  mother  had  been  comforting  herself  for 
Iho  lieavy  expense  of  their  bringing  up,  by  look- 
iof  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  be. 
eoDM  fine  ladioB,  and  the  pride  of  marrying 
them  above  their  station ;  and  to  this  hope  she 
esBstantly  referred  in  all  her  conversations  with 
them ;  assuring  them  that  all  her  happiness  de- 
pended on  their  future  elevation. 

Hieir  &tber  hoped,  with  far  more  judgment, 
that  they  wonld  be  a  comfort  to  him  telh  in 
sieknesB  and  in  health.  He  had  had  no  learn- 
ing hiouolf^  and  could  write  but  poorly,  and 
owed  what  skill  he  had  in  figures  to  his  na- 
taral  tarn  of  business.  He  reasonably  hoped 
tliat  liis  daughters,  afler  all  the  money  he  had 
ipont  on  them,  would  now  write  his  letters  and 
keep  hif  accounts.  And  as  he  was  now  and 
iJion  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  en. 
pjing  the  prospect  of  having  two  affectionate 
ohildroB  to  nnrse  him,  as  well  as  two  skilful  as- 
wrtonli  to  roliovc  him. 


When  they  came  home,  however,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  that  though  he  had  two 
smart  showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither 
dutiful  daughters  to  nurse  him,  nor  faithful 
stewards  to  keep  his  books,  nor  prudent  chil. 
dren  to  manage  his  house.  They  neither  sooth* 
ed  him  by  their  kindness  when  he  was  sick,  nor 
helped  him  by  their  industry  when  he  was  busy. 
They  thought  the  maid  might  lake  care  of  him 
in  the  gout  as  she  did  boibrc ;  for  they  fancied 
that  nursing  was  a  coarne  and  servile  employ 
ment :  and  as  to  their  skill  in  cyphering  he  soon 
ifiund,  to  his  cost,  that  thf>ugh  they  knew  how 
to  tpend  both  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet 
they  did  not  know  how  m  well  to  cast  them  up. 
Indocd  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  women  in  general, 
especially  in  the  middle  class,  are  so  little  ground- 
ed in  HO  indispensable,  solid,  and  valuable  an  ac- 
quirement as  arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  day  very  busy  in 
preparing  a  great  dinner  for  the  neighbours, 
ventured  to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in 
making  the  pantry.  They  asked  her  with  a 
scornful  smile,  whether  she  had  sent  them  to  a 
boarding  school  to  learn  to  cook ;  and  added,  that 
they  supposed  she  would  expect  them  next  to 
make  hasty-puddings  for  Uio  hay-makers.  So 
saying,  they  coolly  marched  off  to  their  music 
When  the  mother  found  her  girls  were  too  polite 
to  be  of  any  use,  ahc  would  take  comfort  in  ob- 
serving how  her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their 
fillagree  and  flowcrf*,  tlieir  embroidery  and  cut 
paper.  They  spent  the  morning  in  bed,  the 
noon  in  dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  the  night  in  readinjr  novels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications  it  is  easy  to 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  tlieir  sober  duties, 
they  no  less  despised  their  plain  neighbours. 
When  they  could  not  gel  to  a  horse-race,  a  petty, 
ball,  or  a  strolling  pluy,  with  some  company  as 
idle  and  as  smart  as  themselves,  they  were 
driven  for  amusement  to  the  circulating  library. 
Jack,  the  ploughboy,  on  whom  they  had  now 
put  a  livery  jacket,  was  employed  half  his  time 
in  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
most  wretched  trai^h  the  little  neighbouring 
bookshop  could  furnish.  The  choice  was  often 
lefl  to  Jack,  who  could  not  read,  but  who  had 
gcnernl  orders  to  bring  all  the  new  things,  and  a 
great  many  of  them. 

It  was  a  misfortune,  that  at  tlie  school  at 
which  they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  others, 
there  was  no  system  of  education  which  bad 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  station  of  lifo 
to  which  the  girls  rliirny  belonged.  As  per- 
sons in  the  middle  line,  for  want  of  that  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  and  with  life  and  man- 
ners, wliinh  1\m  (:rf>at  pofsess,  do  not  always  set 
the  conneAiuu  between  remote  consequencso 
and  their  causes,  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  and  in- 
appropriate system  of  education  do  not  striko 
them  so  forcibly ;  and  provided  they  can  pay  fit 
i/,  which  is  made  the  grand  criterion  fart  ween 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  they  are  too  little  disposed 
to  consider  the  value,  or  rattier  the  worthless, 
ness,  of  the  thing  which  is  paid  for :  but  liter 
ally  go  on  to  gite  their  money  far  that  which  tt 
not  bread. 

Their  subsequent  course  of  readhig  serres  to 
establish  all  the  errors  of  their  education.    In 
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■iMd  of  such  books  as  might  help  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  them  in  all  the  virtues  of  their 
station,  in  humility,  economy,  meekness,  con- 
tentment, self-denial,  and  industry  ;  the  studies 
DOW  adopted  are,  by  a  graft  on  the  old  stock, 
made  to  grow  on  the  habits  acquired  at  school. 
Of  those  novels  and  plays  which  are  so- eagerly 
devoured  by  persons  of  this  discription,  there 
is  perhaps  scarce  one  which  is  not  founded  upon 
principles  which  would  lead  young  women  of 
the  middle  ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their 
■laMon.  It  is  rank — it  is  elegance — it  is  beauty 
—it  is  $etUimental  feelings — it  is  Benaibility — 
it  is  some  needless,  or  some  superficial,  or  some 
quality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fashionable  person 
to  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is  the 
ruling  principle.  Thb  quality  transferred  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate  woman 
in  an  inferior  station,  becomes  absurdity,  be- 
comes sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we 
are  describing,  or  rather  growing  worse ;  for 
idleness  and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand ;  when 
these  two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell  and  Wor- 
thy,  met  at  Weyhill  fair,  as  was  said  before. 
After  many  hearty  salutations  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
should  spend  the  next  day  with  his  old  friend, 
whose  house  was  not  many  miles  distant 
Bragwell  invited  himself  in  th«  Allowing  man- 
ner :  *  We  have  qgi  had  a  comfortable  day*s  chat 
for  years,*  said  lil,  *  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a 
drove  of  lean  beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I 
will  take  a  bed  at  your  house,  and  we  will  pass 
the  evening  in  debating  as  we  used  to  do.  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument,  and 
am  not  reckoned  to  make  the  worst  figure 
at  our  club :  I  had  not,  to  be  sure,  such  good 
learning  as  you  had,  because  your  father  was  a 

Crson,  and  you  got  it  for  nothing :  but  I  can 
ar  my  part  pretty  well  for  all  that.  When  any 
man  talks  to  me  about  his  learning,  I  ask  if  it 
has  helped  him  to  get  a  good  estate ;  if  he  ss  vs 
no,  then  I  would  not  give  him  a  rush  for  it ;  for 
of  what  use  is  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if 
it  does  not  make  a  man  rich  ?  But,  as  I  was 
laying,  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow ;  but 
now  don*t  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fuss  for 
me :  don*t  alter  your  own  plain  way ;  for  I  am 
not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old 
friends ;  though,  I  thank  God,  I  am  pretty  well 
in  the  world.* 

To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
Coolly  answered,  that  certainly  worldly  pros, 
perity  ought  never  to  make  any  man  proud, 
lince  it  is  God  who  giveth  strength  to  get  riches. 
md  without  his  blessing,  His  in  vain  to  rise  up 
Mr/y,  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Brag, 
well  reached  Mr.  Worthy*s  neat  and  pleasant 
dwelling.  He  found  every  thing  in  it  the  re. 
vurse  of  his  own.  It  had  not  so  many  orna. 
monts,  but  it  had  more  comforts.  And  when 
he  saw  his  friend^s  good  old-fashioned  arm-chair 
in  a  warm  comer,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  think  how 
his  own  had  been  buiished  to  make  room  for 
his  daughter*s  piano  forte.  Instead  of  made 
flowers  in  glass  cases,  and  tea^hests  and  screens 
too  fine  to  be  used,  which  be  saw  at  home,  and 
•bout  which  he  was  ctutioiied,  and  wctAded  m 


often  as  he  came  near  them :  his  daughters 
watching  his  motions  with  the  same  anxiety  as 
they  would  have  watched  the  motions  of  a  cat 
in  a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I  tay,  he  saw 
some  neat  shelves  of  good  books  for  the  service 
of  the  family,  and  a  small  medicine  chest  fi>r  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  prepar. 
ed  a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner.-^Tbe  taits 
were  so  excellent,  that  Bragwell  felt  a  secret 
kind  of  regret  that  his  own  daughters  were  too 
genteel  to  do  any  thing  so  very  usefuL  Indeed 
he  had  been  always  unwilling  to  believe  that 
any  thing  which  was  very  proper  and  very  ne- 
cessary,  could  be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  un- 
becoming as  his  daughters  were  always  declar- 
ing it  to  be.  And  his  late  experience  of  the 
little  comfort  he  found  at  home,  inclined  him 
now  still  more  strongly  to  suspect  that  things 
were  not  so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to 
suppose.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak ;  for  his 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  by  a 
favourite  saying  of  theirs,  which  equAlly  indica- 
ted affectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was  better 
to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion. 

Soon  afler  dinner  tlie  women  went  out  to 
their  several  empbyments;  and  Mr.  Worthy 
being  lefl  alone  with  his  guest,  the  following 
discourse  took  place : 

Bragwell.  You  have  a  couple  of  sober,  pretty 
looking  girls.  Worthy ;  but  I  wonder  they  dooH 
tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,  my  girls  have  as 
much  fat  and  flour  on  their  heads  as  would  half 
maintain  my  reapers  in  suet  pudding. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  management  of 
my  family,  I  don*t  consider  what  I  might  afibrd 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  point ;  but  I  con* 
aider  also  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a 
man  of  my  station ;  for  there  are  so  many  use- 
ful ways  of  laying  out  money,  that  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  a  sin  to  spend  one  unnecessary  shilling. 
— Having  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  education 
myself.  1  have  been  able  to  give  the  like  advan- 
taj^e  to  my  daughters.  One  of  the  best  lessons 
I  have  taught  them  is,  to  know  themselves ;  and 
one  proof  that  tliey  have  learnt  this  lesson  is, 
that  they  are  not  above  any  of  the  duties  of 
their  station.  They  read  and  write  well,  and 
when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my  accounts 
in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had  put  them  to 
learn  what  you  call  genteel  things,  these  might 
either  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  and  so  both 
time  and  money  thrown  away  ;  or  they  roiffht 
proved  worse  than  nothing  to  them  by  leadmg 
them  into  wrong  notions,  and  wronff  company. 
Though  we  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  laborious 
parts  of  the  dairy  work,  yet  they  always  assist 
their  mother  in  the  management  oC  It.  As  to 
their  ipfiearance,  they  are  everj  dmf  atarly  as 
you  set  them  now,  and  on  Suftdft/  they  are 
very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  isalw«yuu«4eoent 
and  modest  way.  There  are  no  lappets,  fKn|^ 
furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments;  no  trams, 
turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering  about  my  cheese 
and  butter.  And  I  should  feel  no  vanihr,  but 
much  mortification,  if  a  stranger  seeing  mrmer 
Worthy^s  daughters  at  church  should  ask  who 
those  nne  ladies  were. 

BmgwelL  Now  I  own  I  should  like  to  hava 
rach  a  question  asked  conoeming  mj  d«^li 
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ten.  I  lik  «  make  |  jople  stare  and  envy.  It 
makes  one  feel  oneself  somebody.  I  never  feel 
tbe  pleasure  of  having  handsome  things  so  mucb 
as  when  I  see  they  raise  curiosity ;  and  enjoy 
the  envy  of  others  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my 
own  prosperity.  But  as  to  yourself,  to  be  sure, 
yoQ  best  know  what  you  can  afford ;  and  indeed 
there  is  some  difference  between  your  daughters 
and  the  Miss  Bragwells. 

Worthy.  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  in  any 
expense,  I  always  ask  myself  these  two  short 
questions ;  First,  can  I  afford  it  7— Secondly,  is 
it  proper  fi>r  me  7 

Bngwell.  Do  you  so  7  Now  I  own  I  ask  my- 
self  but  one ;  for  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it,  I  take 
care  to  make  it  proper  for  mc.  If  I  can  pay 
fi»r  a  thing,  no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me 
from  having  it. 

Worthy.  Certainly.  But  a  man*s  own  pru- 
denoe,  his  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of  duty, 
oujght  to  prevent  him  from  doing  an  improper 
thing,  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  somebody 
to  hinder  him. 

BragwelL  Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who 
is  hindered  from  having  any  thing  iie  has  a 
mind  to ;  unless  indeed.  Tie  is  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  for  it  I  am  no  friend  to  debt  A  poor 
man  niust  want  on.  . 

Worthy,  But  I  hope  my  children  have  not 
learnt  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not  proper 
ibr  them.  They  are  very  industrious ;  they  at^ 
tend  to  business  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
they  sit  down  to  their  work  and  a  good  book. 
I  take  care  that  neither  their  reading  nor  con- 
versation  shall  excite  any  desires  or  tastes  un- 
suitable  to  their  condition.  They  have  little 
vanity,  because  tHe  kind  of  knowledge  they  have 
is  of  too  sober  a  sort  to  raise  admiration ;  and 
from  that  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter- 
big  of  frivolous  accomplishments,  I  hate  se- 
cured  them,  bv  keeping  them  in  total  ignorance 
of  all  such.  1  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 
I  trust  they  are  humble  and  pious,  and  I  am 
■ur^thej  seem  cheerful  and  happy.  If  I  am 
sick,  it  IS  pleasant  to  see  them  dispute  which 
shall  wait  upon  mc ;  for  they  say  the  maid  can- 
not  do  it  so  tenderly  as  themselves. 

This  part  of  the  discourse  staggered  Brag- 
well.  An  involuntary  tear  rushed  into  his  eye. 
Vain  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  what 
a  difibrence  a  religious  and  a  worldly  education 
made  on  the  heart,  and  how  much  the  former 
related  even  the  natural  temper.  Another 
thing  which  surprised  him  was,  that  these  girls 
living  a  life  of  domestic  piety,  without  any  pub. 
lie  diversions,  should  be  so  very  cheerful  and 
happy;  while  his  own  daughters,  who  were 
never  contradicted,  and  were  indulged  with 
eootinml  amosements,  were  always  sullen  and 
ffl-lMimwBd.  That  they  who  were  pars  hu- 
monreo  thooU  be  less  grateful,  and  they  who 
WW  nori  amosed  less  happy,  disturbed  him 
much.  He  envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his 
children,  though  he  would  not  own  it,  but  turn- 
edit  off  thus  : 

BragwelL  But  my  girls  are  too  smart  to  make 
mops  oC  that  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  a 
lonely  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon 
they  get  the  ^hions.  What  with  the  discrip. 
Ikms  in  tbe  magazines,  and  the  pictures  in  the 


pocket-books,  they  have  them  in  a  twinkling 
and  out.do  their  patterns  all  to  nothing.  I  useo 
to  take  in  the  Country  Journal,  because  it  was 
useful  enough  to  see  how  oats  went,  the  time  of 
hi^h  water,  and  the  price  of  stocks.  But  when 
my  ladies  came  home,  forsooth,  I  was  soon 
whedled  out  of  that,  and  forced  to  take  a  Lon. 
don  paper,  that  tells  a  deal  about  the  caps  and 
feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  the  quality, 
and  the  French  dress,  and  the  French  undress. 
When  I  want  to  know  what  hops  are  a  bag, 
they  are  snatching  the  paper  to  see  what  violet 
soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they  never 
care  how  oow*s  milk  goes,  as  long  as  they  can* 
get  some  stuff  which  they  call  milk  of  roses. 
Seeing  them  disputing  violently  the  other  day 
about  cream  and  butter,  I  thought  it  a  sign  they 
w'ere  beginning  to  care  for  the  farm,  till  I  found 
it  was  cold  cream  for  the  hands,  and  jessamine 
butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy,  But  do  your  daughters  never  road  7 

Bragwell.  Road  !  I  believe  they  do  toa  Why 
our  Jack,  the  plough-boy,  spends  half  his  time 
in  going  to  a  shop  in  our  market  town,  where 
they  let  out  books  to  read  with  marble  covers. 
And  they  sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  cokmrs 
on  the  edges,  and  gim-cracks,  and  powder-puffs, 
and  wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pips,  and 
every  thing  in  the  world  that's  genteel  and  of 
nO  use.  *Twas  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack 
with  a  basket  full  of  these  books ;  so  having 
some  tiufe  to  spare,  I  sat  dgvn  to  see  a  little 
what  they  were  about 

Worthy.  Well,  I  hope  jron  there  found  what 
was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teaeh 
them  tbe  true  use  of  time. 

BraffwelL  O,  as  to  that,  you  are  pretty  much 
out  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it; 
it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring : 
it  was  all  about  my  ioid,  and  sir  Harry,  and  the 
ca{>tain.  But  I  never  met  with  such  nonsensi- 
cal  fellows  in  my  lifb.  Their  talk  was  no  mere 
like  that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  lord  von 
know,  nor  the  captain  of  our  fensibles,  than 
chalk  is  like  cheese.  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at 
first,  and  began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
jB^odly  book ;  fbr  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  a^d  death,  and  heaven,  and  angels,  and 
torments,  and  everlasting  happiness.  But  when 
I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  there  was  no  meaning 
in  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it  was  a  bad  mean- 
ing.  Eternal  misery,  perhaps,  only  meant  a 
moment's  disappointment  about  a  bit  of  a  letter; 
and  everlasting  happiness  meant  two  people 
talking  nonsense  together  fbr  five  minutes.  In 
short,  I  never  met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies.  The 
people  talk  such  wild  gfibberish  as  no  folks  in 
their  sober  senses  ever  did  talk  ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things  that 
ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  mj  acquaintanee. 
They  are  at  home  one  minute,  and  beyond  sea 
the  next :  beggars  to-day,  and  lords  to-morrow ; 
waiting  maids  in  the  morning,  and  dutchesses 
at  night  Nothing  happens  in  a  natural  gradual 
way,  as  it  does  at  home  ;  they  grow  rich  by  the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  and  poor  by  the  magic  of  a 
word ;  the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is 
the  overgrown  heir  of  the  next :  now  a  bride 
and  bridegroom  turn  out  to  be  brother  and  sis- 
ter,  and  the  brother  and  sister  prove  to  be  Be 
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nUtiont  at  all.  You  and  I,  master  Worthy, 
hare  worked  hard  many  years,  and  think  it 
vary  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of  money  to- 
ffetner ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose,  and  I  a 
Mw  thousands.  But  one  would  think  every  man 
an  these  books  had  Uie  bank  of  Elne^land  in  his 
'scrutoire.  Thep  tliere  is  another  thin^  which 
I  never  met  with  in  true  life.  We  think  it  pretty 
well,  you  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thin£,  and 
mnother  has  got  another.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
mean.  You  are  reckoned  sensible,  our  parson 
as  learned,  the  squire  is  rich,  I  am  rather  gene- 
rous, one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and  both 
mine  are  genteel.  But  in  these  books  (except 
here  and  there  one,  whom  they  make  worse  than 
Satan  himself)  every  man  and  woman^s  child  of 
them,  are  all  wise,  and  w^tty,  and  generous,  and 
rich,  and  handsome,  and  genteel ;  and  all  to  the 
last  degree.  Nobody  is  middling,  or  good  in 
one  thing,  and  bad  in  another,  like  my  live  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  it  is  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down 
to  the  dirt  I  had  rather  read  Tom  Hickath^ifl, 
or  Jack  the  giant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

Worthy.  You  have  found  out,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  many  of  theso  books  are  ridiculous ;  I  will 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  to  me  they  appear 
wicked  also :  and  I  should  account  the  reading 
of  them  a  great  mischief, 'especially  to  people 
in  middling  and  low  life,  if  I  only  took  into  the 
account  the  great  loss  of  time  such  reading 
pauses,  and  the  aversion  it  leaves  behind  for 
what  is  more  serious  and  solid.  But  this,  though 
a  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst  These  books  give 
false  views  of  human  life.  They  teach  a  con- 
tempt  for  humble  and  domestic  duties ;  for  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  retirement  Want  of 
youth  and  l^uty  is  considered  in  them  as  ri- 
diculous. Plain  people,  like  you  and  me,  are 
objects  of  contempt  Parental  authority  is  set 
at  naught  Nay,  plots  and  contrivances  against 

?irents  and  guardians,  fill  half  the  volumes, 
hey  consider  love  as  the  great  business  of  hu- 
man life,  and  even  teach  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  love  to  be  regulated  or  restrained ;  and 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  every  duty  is 
therefore  sacrificed.  A  country  life,  with  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  is  described  as  a  state 
of  intolerable  misery  :  and  one  would  be  apt  to 
&ncy  from  their  painting,  that  a  good  country 
house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy  father  the  jailor. 
Vice  is  set  off  with  every  ornament  which  can 
anake  it  pleasing  and  amiable ;  while  virtue  and 
piety  are  made  ridiculous,  by  tacking  to  them 
something  that  is  silly  or  absurd.  Crimes  which 
would  be  considered  as  hanging  matter  at  our 
eoonty  assizes — at  least  if  I  were  a  juryman,  1 
•hoold  bring  in  the  whole  train  of  heroes, 
CfuUiy — Death — are  here  made  to  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with  some  wild 
flight  of  unnatural  generosity.  Those  crying 
•ins,  ADULTEar,  gaming,  duels,  and  sslf-mue- 
ana,  are  made  so  familiar,  and  the  wickedness 
of  them  is  so  disguised  by  fine  words  and  sofl 
descriptions,  that  even  innocent  girls  get  loose 
to  their  abhorrence,  and  talk  with  complacency, 
oitking9  which  thould  not  be  so  much  as  named 
kythem, 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  mis- 
from  which  I 
>  in  oar  station 
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ahief  (oontinaed  Mr.  Worthy)  fro 
dars  say,  great  fiilks  fancy  people  in 


are  safe  enough,  if  I  do  not  know  and  lamem 
that  this  corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  STen 
among  some  of  the  lowest  class.  And  it  is  an 
evil  which  is  spreading  every  day.  Poor  indue, 
trious  girls,  who  get  their  bread  by  the.  needld 
or  the  loom,  spend  half  the  night  in  listening  to 
these  books.  Thus  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  kst, 
and  the  minds  of  the  rest  are  corrupted ;  for 
though  their  hands  are  employed  in  honest  in. 
dustry,  which  might  help  to  preserve  them 
from  a  life  of  sin,  yet  their  hearts  are  at  the 
ver^  time  polluted  by  scenes  and  descriptionf 
which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it :  and 
when  their  vain  weak  heads  compare  the  soft 
and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the  book* 
with  their  own  mean  garb  and  hard  labour,  Uie 
effect  is  obvious ;  and  1  think  I  do  not  go  too 
far  when  I  say,  that  the  vain  and  showy  roan* 
ner  in  which  young  women,  who  have  to  work 
for  their  bread,  have  taken  to  dress  themselves, 
added  to  the  poison  they  draw  from  these  bnok% 
contribute  together  to  bring  them  to  destruction, 
more  than  almost  any  other  cause.  Now  tell 
me,  do  not  you  think  these  wild  books  will  hurt 
your  daughters  7 

Bragwell.  Why  I  do  think  they  are  ^own 
full  of  schemes,  and  contrivances  and  whispers^ 
that*8  the  truth  on*t  Every  tiling  is  a  secret 
They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
something,  and  when  nothing  comes  on*t,  thea 
they  are  sulky  and  disappointed.  They  will 
keep  company  with  their  equals:  they  despise 
trade  and  farming ;  and  I  own  I^mfor  thi  stuff* 
I  ahould  not  like  them  to  marry  any  but  a  maa 
of  substance,  if  he  was  ever  so  smart  Now  they 
will  hardly  sit  down  ^ith  a  substantial  country 
dealer.  But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party 
in  our  markettown,  on  goes  the  finery-~off  they 
are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patched  up.  The^ 
want  something  at  the  book.shop  or  the  milli- 
ner*s;  because  1  suppose  there  is  a  chance  for 
some  Jack-a-napes  of  an  ensign  may  be  there 
buying  sticking-plaster.  In  short,  I  do  grow  a 
little  uneasy ;  &r  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  I 
have  saved  thrown  away  on  a  knapsack. 

So  saying,  they  both  rose  and  walked  out  to 
view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected  greatly 
to  admire  the  good  order  of  every  thing  he  saw; 
but  never  forgot  to  compare  it  with  something 
larger,  and  handsomer,  or  better  of  his  own.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  self  was  his  standard  of 
perfection  in  every  thing.  All  he  himself  pes* 
sessed  gained  some  increased  value  in  his  eyes 
from  being  his ;  and  in  surveying  the  property 
of  his  friend,  he  derived  food  for  his  vanity,  from 
things  which  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  it 
Every  appearance  of  comfort,  of  success  of  me- 
rit, in  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Worthy 
led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior  adfantage 
of  his  own  of  the  same  kind:  and  at  wasvlear 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisfaotioi  1m  fUt  in 
walking  over  the  farm  of  his  fViond,.  JMa  eaiised 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  hisowa  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  fbr  hiio, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  always 
on  the  watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  on  some 
useful  point  And  whenever  people  resolve  to 
go  into  company  with  this  view,  it  is  commonly 
their  own  fault,  if  some  opportunity  of  turnm 
it  to  account  does  not  offer* 
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He  nw  BragweO  was  intozioated  with  pride, 
wul  andone  by  mccoM;  and  that  hit  family  was 
in  the  high  road  to  ruin  through  mere  prosperi- 
W.  He  thought  that  if  some  means  could  be 
nand  to  open  his  eyes  on  his  own  charaoter,  to 
which  he  was  now  totally  blind,  it  might  be  of 
the  utmost  sendee  to  him.  The  more  Mr.  Wor- 
thy reflected,  the  more  he  wished  to  undertake 
this  kind  o6ioe.  He  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Brag- 
well  would  bear  it,  but  he  was  very  sure  it  was 
kis  duty  to  attempt  it  As  Mr.  Worthy  was 
vstj  humble  himself,  he  had  great  patience  and 
ftrbearanoe  with  the  ikults  of  others.  He  felt 
BO  pride  at  having  escaped  the  errors  into  which 
they  had  &llen,  R>r  he  knew  who  it  was  had 
made  him  to  differ.  He  remembered  that  God 
4ad  given  him  many  advantages ;  a  pious  father 
%ad  a  religious  education  :  this  made  him  hum- 
Jle  under  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  charita- 
bis  towards  the  sins  of  others,  who  had  not  the 
«Bie  privileges. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  a 
fwy  serious  conversation  with  his  guest,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  his  daughter,  who 
told  them  supper  was  ready. — ^This  interruption 
obliges  me  to  break  off  also,  and  I  shall  reserve 
wh^  follows  to  the  next  month,  when  I  pro- 
mise to  give  my  readers  the  second  part  of  this 
history. 


PART  n. 

A  CONVDWATIOn.  * 

Soon  after  supper  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  at  her  husband's  desire ;  for 
it  was  his  intention  to  speak  more  plainly  to 
Bragwell  than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him 
lo  hear  before  others.  The  two  farmers  being 
seated  at  their  little  table,  each  in  a  handsome 
eld-fashioned  great  chair,  Bragwell  began. 

*  It  is  a  |[reat  comfbrt  neighbour  Worthy,  at 
a  certain  time  of  life  to  be  got  above  the  world  : 
my  notion  is,  that  a  man  should  labour  hard  the 
int  part  of  bis  davs,  that  he  may  then  sit  down 
and  enjoy  himself  the  remainder.  Now,  though 
I  bate  boasting,  yet  as  you  are  my  oldest  friend, 
I  am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me 
tell  you  then  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard 
as  any  man  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin 
to  think  I  have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I 
have  got  my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean 
to  spend  it  with  credit  I  pay  everyone  his  own, 
I  wt  a  good  example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I 
■erre  God,  1  honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the 
kwe  of  the  land.* 

'This  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,*  repHed 
Mr.  WoHliyi  'but,'  added  he,  •!  doubt  that 
mora  gam  M  the  making  up  all  these  duties  than 
nan  una  MMflBOOly  aware  of.  Suppose  then  that 
yaa  and  t  )rik  the  matter  over  coolly  ;  we  have 
tha  evaniof  helbre  us. — What  if  we  sit  down 
together  aa  two  friends  and  examine  one  ano- 
Char.' 

Bra^well,  who  loved  argument,  and  who  was 
not  a  little  Tain  both  of  his  sense  and  his  mo- 
ralhy,  aeeepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  his  word 
that  he  would  take  in  good  part  any  thing  that 
abooU  be  said  to  hinu^Worthy  was  about  to 


proceed,  when  Bragwell  interrupted  him  fbr  « 
moment,  by  saying — *  But  stop,  friend,  belbra 
we  begin  I  wish  you  would  remember  that  ipb 
have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  re- 


freshment ;  have  you  no  liquor  that  is  stronger 
fit  of  the  gout* 


than  this  cider  ?    I  am  afraid  it  will  give  dm  a 


Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying,  that 
though  he  drank  neither  spirits  nor  even  wine 
himself,  yet  his  wifb  always  kej^  a  little  of  each 
as  a  provision  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

Farmer  Bragwell  preferred  the  brandy,  and 
began  to  taste  it  *  Why,*  said  he,  *  this  is  no 
better  than  English  ;  I  always  use  foreisn  my- 
self.*—*!  bought  this  for  foreign,*  said  Mr. 


Worthy. — ^  No,  no,  it  is  English  spirits  1 1 
you  ;  but  I  can  put  you  into  a  way  to  get  ibreim 
nearly  as  cheap  as  English.*  Mr.  Worthy  re|Mi- 
ed  that  he  thought  that  was  impossible. 

Bragwell,  O  no ;  Ahere  are  ways  and  raeaiia-~ 
a  word  to  the  wise — there  is  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  that  lives  upon  the  south  coast — you  are 
a  particular  friend  and  I  will  get  you  haliUudo- 
zen  gallons  fbr  a  trifle. 

Worthy.  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Brag- 
well, though  I  should  get  it  for  sixpence  a  bot- 
tle.— ^Ask  no  questions,*  said  the  other,  *I 
never  say  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  who  is  tha 
wiser  7* — *  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeving 
the  laws  of  the  land,*  said  Mr.  Worthy— 'heia 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  your  morality.* 

BragwelL  Come,  come,  dQD*t  make  a  fuss 
about  trifles.  If  every  one  did  it  indeed  it  would 
be  another  thing  ;  but  as  to  my  getting  a  little 
good  brandv  cheap,  why  that  can*t  hurt  tha  re- 
venue much. 

Worthy.  Pray  Mr.  Bragwell  what  should  yoa 
think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand  into  a 
bag  and  take  out  a  few  guineas  7 

Bragwell.  Think  ?  why  I  think  that  he  should 
be  hanged  to  be  sure. 

Worthy.  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  tha 
king*s  treasury  7 

BragvDell.  In  the  kiner*8  treasury  1  worse  and 
worse!  What,  rob  the  king*s  treasury  '.  Well, 
I  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  robber  will  be 
taken  op  and  executed ;  for  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  be  taxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  more  into  it  But  what  think  you  if  tha 
felloi^  should  be  found  to  have  stopped  soma 
money  in  its  way  to  the  treasury,  instead  of 
taking  it  out  of  the  ba^  afler  it  got  there  ? 

Bragwell.  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy ;  it  is  all  the 
same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge  I  wtMdd 
hang  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Worthy.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  BragweU,  he  that  deals 
in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who  takes  to 
himself  the  king's  money  in  its  way  to  the  trea- 
sury, and  he  as  much  robs  the  government  aa 
if  he  dipt  his  hands  into  a  bag  of  guineas  in  tha 
treasury  chamber.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing 
exactly.  Here  Bragwell  seemed  a  little  oflbn£ 
ed,  and  exdaimed— *  What,  Mr.  Worthy!  da 
you  pretend  to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  ba* 
cause  I  like  to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  oanT 
and  because  I  like  to  save  a  shilling  to  my  fl^ 
milf  7  Sir.  I  repeat  it;  I  do  my  datv  toGad 
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and  mj  neighbour.  I  say  the  Lord's  prayer 
most  days,  I  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  1  repeat 
my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  though  I  now  and  then  get  a  little  brandy 
•heap,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
I  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  any  man, 
and  more  than  the  generality.* 

Worthy.  Come  then  since  you  say  yon  keep 
the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  omnded  if 
I  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them. 

BragwelL  l*o  bo  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  do: 
look'ye,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't  pretend  to  much 
reading,  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.  If 
my  father  had  been  a  parson,  I  fancy  I  should 
have  made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  other  folks, 
but  I  hope  ^ood  sense  and  a  good  heart  may 
teach  a  man  his  duty  without  much  scholarship. 

Worthy.  To  come  to  the  point ;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  commandments,  and  let  us  take 
along  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which 
our  Saviour  gave  us  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount 

BragwcU,  Sermon  on  the  mount !  why  the 
ten  commandments  are  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know 
where  to  find  the  commandments  as  well  as  you 
do ;  for  it  happens  that  I  am  church-warden, 
and  I  can  see  from  the  altar-piece  where  the 
ten  commandments  are,  without  your  telling 
roe,  for  my  pew  directly  faces  it. 

Worthy,  But  I  advise  you  to  read  the  sermon 
OD  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full  mean- 
in£  of  them. 

Bragwell.  What !  do  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the  com- 
mandments? 

Worthy.  No ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

BragwelL  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep 
at  least  all  the  four  first  that  are  on  the  left  side 
of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy.  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shaU  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of  the 
other. table;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to  Grod, 
will  be  likely  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  also. 

Bragwell.  What !  do  you  think  that  I  serve 
two  Gods?  Do  you  think  then  that  I  make 
«'aven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or  stones  ? 
Do  you  take  mc  for  a  papist  or  an  idolater  ? 

Worthy.  Don't  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
Bragwell.  Pray  is  there  nothing  in  the  world 
yon  prefer  to  God,  and  thus  make  an  idol  of  7 
Do  you  not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or^ 
your  crops,  or  your  cattle,  or  your  own  will,  or 
your  own  way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  ? 
Po  you  never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure 
than  you  think  of  him,  and  follow  them  more 
eagerly  than  your  religious  duty  ? 

Bragwell.  O !  there's  nothing  about  that  in 
the  dOth  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  *  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.'  Now  it  is  certainly  a  man's 
duty  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother ;  nay,  it 
would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them,  and  yet  we 
must  not  love  even  these  more  than  our  Creator 
and  our  Saviour.  Well,  I  think  on  this  princi- 
ple, your  heart  pleads  guilty  to  the  breach  of 
the  first  and  second  oommandmenti ;  let  us  pro- 
1  to  the  third. 


Bragwell.  That  is  about  swearing,  it  it 
not? 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  had  obseryed  BragweD 
guilty  of  much  profaneness  in  usmg  the  name 
of  his  Maker,  (though  all  such  offensive  words 
have  been  avoided  in  writing  this  history)  now 
told  him  that  he  had  been  waiting  the  whole 
day  for  an  opportunity  to  reprove  him  for  his 
frequent  breach  of  the  third  commandment 

*  Good  L — d !  I  break  the  third  command- 
ment !'  said  Bragwell ;  *  no  indeed,  hardly  ever, 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sure,  but  I 
vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  apd  then 
when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion :  and  in  snob 
a  case,  why,  good  G — d,  you  know  the  sin  is 
with  those  who  provoke  mo,  and  not  with  roe ; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  think  I  have  sworn 
an  oath  these  three  months,  no  not  I,  ftith,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved.' 

Worthy.  And  yet  you  have  broken  this  holy 
law  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  in  the  last 
speech  you  have  made. 

Bragwell.  Lord  bless  mo  I  Sure  you  mistakeb 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call  G— d  to  wit- 
ness, I  have  neither  cursed  nor  swore  since  I 
have  been  in  the  house. 

Worthy.  Mr%  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  ia 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good  sort 
of  people  deceive  themselves.  What !  is  it  ae 
profanation  of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to  ose 
It  lightly,  irreverently  and  familiarly  as  voa 
have  done  ?  Our  Saviour  has  not  only  told  os 
not  to  swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God, 
but  he  has  said,  *  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  by  the  earth/  and  in  order  to  hinder 
our  inventing  any  other  irreligious  exclamatiooi 
or  expressions,  ha  has  even  added,  *  but  let  yoor 
communications  be  yea,  yea,  and.  nay,  nay ;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  simple  affirmatiGS 
and  denial  cometh  of  evil.'  Nay  more,  so  great- 
ly do  I  reverence  that  high  and  holy  name,  that 
I  think  even  some  good  people  have  it  too  fie- 
quontly  in  their  mouths ;  and  that  they  might 
convey  the  idea  without  the  word. 

BragwelL  Well,  well,  I  must  Uke  a  little 
more  care,  I  believe.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  did  net 
know  there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it;  bat 
my  daughters  seldom  speak  without  using  some 
of  these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  make 
me  believe  the  other  day  that  it  was  monstrous 
vulgar  to  swear. 

Worthy,  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  wbe 
ought  to  correct  this  evil  habit  in  their  fathers, 
and  husbands,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  eo- 
courage  it  by  their  own  practice.  And  indeed 
they  betray  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minds 
also  by  it ;  for  none  who  venerate  the  holy  name 
of  God,  can  either  profane  it  in  this  manner 
themselves,  or  hear  others  do  so  without  beiiiig 
exceedingly  pained  at  it 

BragweU,  Well,  since  you  are  m  lutfd  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  must  e'en  give  up  this  point— eo 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread  upon 
sure  ground  ;  for  as  sharp  as  you  are  upon  me, 
you  can't  accuse  me  of  being  a  Sabbath  breakev, 
since  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  of  my  life,  ' 
unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy.  For  those  occasions  the  Gospel  al- 
lows, by  saying,  *the  Sabbath  was  msude  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.*    Oar  owb 
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.  or  attandinif  on  the  sickness  of  others, 
wo  lawful  impediments. 

BngwelL  Yes,  and  I  am  now  and  then  oh- 
lifod  to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  fro  a 
journey,  or  take  some  medicine,  or  perhaps 
some  friend  may  call  upon  me,  or  it  may  be 
fWT  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  rery  rainy. 

Worthf.  Poor  excuses!  Mr.  Braufwell.  Do 
yoo  call  these  lawful  impediments  ?  I  am  afraid 
they,  will  not  pass  for  such  on, the  day  of  judg- 
ment But  how  is  the  rest  of  your  Sunday 
spent? 

BmgweU,  O  why,  I  assure  you  I  oflen  so  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  eren  if  I  am 
tter  so  sleepy. 

Wmrtky,  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at  church, 
Isappooe. 

BmgvM,  Why  as  to  that,  to  be  sure  we  do 
eontrive  to  have  something  a  little  nicer  than 
eommoo  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday :  in  oonsequenise 
of  which  one  eats,  you  know  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  on  that  day, 
has  more  leisure  to  take  a  cheerful  glass ;  and 
all  these  things  will  make  one  a  little  heavy  you 
know. 

Worthy,  And  don't  yon  take  a  little  ride  in 
the  morning,  and  look  at  your  sheep  when  the 
weather  is  good ;  and  so  fill  your  mind  Just  be- 
Ibre  you  go  to  church  with  thoughts  or  them ; 
■ad  when  the  weather  is  bad,  don't  you  settle 
an  aeooont  7  or  write  a  few  letters  of  business 
tiler  church  ? 

BragweU,  I  can't  say  but  I  do ;  but  that  is 
Mthing  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a  good 
eiamiJe  by  keeping  to  m/  church. 

Wortky.  And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sunday 
tfwiings? 

BrugweU,  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  visits 
m§  Sunday  aflernoons.  My  daughters  are  glad 
to  get  out  at  any  rate ;  and  as  to  my  wife,  she 
says  that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to 
lose  the  opportunity  :  besides,  it  saves  her  time 
on  a  weak  day ;  so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  my 
own  way,  and  when  I  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies, 
who  are  ready  to  faint  at  the  smell  of  tobacco, 
I  can  venture  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a 
sober  glass  of  punch  with  half  a  dozen  friends. 

W&rthy.  Which  punch  being  made  of  smug- 
gled brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord's-day,  and 
lary  vain,  as  well  as  profane  and  worldly  com- 
paoy,  you  are  enabled  to  break  both  the  law  of 
Go(C  vmI  that  of  your  country  at  a  stroke :  and 
I  suppose  when  you  are  got  together,  you  speak 
of  your  cattle,  or  of  your  crops,  after  which  per- 
haps yoo  talk  over  a  few  of  your  neighbours' 
&olts,  and  then  you  brag  a  little  of  your  own 
wealth  or  your  own  achievements. 

Brmgweil.  Why  you  seem  to  know  us  so  well, 
that  anji  one  would  think  you  had  been  sitting 
behind  the  curtain ;  and  yet  you  are  a  little  mis- 
taluni  leos  hr  I  think  we  have  hardly  said  a 
wnrd  for  sdferal  of  our  last  Sundays  on  any 
thmir  but  politics. 

Wonky,  And  do  you  find  that  yoo  much  im- 
prave  your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject  7 

BngwelL  Why  to  be  sure  we  do  quarrel  till 
wn  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the  worst  on't 

Worthy.  And  then  you  call  names,  and  swear 


a  fittlo  I  suppose. 


litUo  1  sopi 
BngwlL 


Why  when  one  is  contradicted  and 


pot  in  a  passion  you  know,  and  when  peopk, 
especially  if  they  are  one's  inferiors,  won't 
adopt  all  one's  opinions,  flesh  and  blood  canH 
bear  it 

Worthy.  And  when  all  your  friends  are  ^one 
home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  evenmgf 

Bragwell.  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  some- 
times I  read  the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is  gene- 
rally most  tired  on  the  days  one  does  nothing, 
I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  other 
days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get  up  to  my 
business  the  next  morning. 

Worthy.  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much  as 
you  can,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  ends,  I 
suppose ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie  a  little 
later  in  the  morning. 

BragwtU.  Come,  come,  we  shan't  get  through 
the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand  snubbing 
one  at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifEh ; 
for  my  father  and  mother  have  been  dead  ever 
since  1  was  a  boy,  so  I  am  clear  of  that  scrapa. 

Worthy.  There  are,  however,  many  relative 
duties  included  in  that  commandment ;  unkind 
ness  to  all  kindred  is  forbidden. 

Bragtoell.  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my 
nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must  not 
blame  me  for  that  it  was  all  my  wife's  fault 
He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived  to  be  sore, 
and  my  own  brother's  son ;  but  my  wife  ooald 
not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  carter's  frock  should  be 
about  the  house,  calling  her  aunt  We  quarrel- 
led like  dog  and  cat  atwut  it ;  and  when  he  was 
turned  away  she  and  I  did  not  speak  for  a  week. 

Worthy.  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  th* 
commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  a  wife  not  spoken  to'  for  a  week,  are 
no  very  convincing  proofs  of  your  observance 
of  the  nfth  commandment 

Bragtoell,  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the  sixth , 
for  you  don't  think  I  commit  murder  I  hope. 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 

BragtoelL  Murder !  what,  I  kill  any  body  7 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough 
to  keep  any  man  from  actual  murder ;  let  me 
ask,  however,  do  you  never  give  way  to  unjust 
anger,  and  passion,  and  revenge  7  as  for  in- 
stance, do  you  never  feel  your  resentment 
kindle  against  some  of  the  politicians  who  con- 
tradict you  on  a  Sunday  night  7  and  do  yon 
never  push  your  animosity  against  somebody 
that  has  affronted  you,  further  than  the  occasion 
can  justify  7 

Bragwell.  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  a  man 
of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  offend  me  with- 
out my  being  even  with  him.  So  as  to  injuring 
a  man,  if  he  affronts  me  first,  there's  nothing 
but  good  reason  in  that. 

Worthy.  Very  well !  only  bear  in  mind  that 
you  wilfully  break  this  oommandriient  whether 
you  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  your  wife, 
watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  injury  on 
your  neighbour,  or  even  wreak  your  passion  on 
a  harmless  beast ;  for  you  have  then  the  seeds 
of  murder  working  in  your  breast ;  and  if  there 
were  no  law,  no  gibbet,  to  check  you,  and  no 
fear  of  disgrace  neither,  I  am  not  sure  where 
you  would  stop. 

Bragtoell  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have  a 
strange  way  of  explaining  the  commandments ; 
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to  you  let  me  down  ibr  a  murderer,  merely  be- 
oauM  I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  haa  done  me 
a  hurt,  and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injury  in 
my  turn. — I  am  sure  I  should  want  spirit  if  1 
did  not 

Worthy.  I  go  by  the  Scripture  rule,  which 
■ays,  *  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  ; 
and  again,  *  pray  for  them  t^at  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you.*  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
you  made  it  a  part  of  your  boast  that  you  said 
the  Lord's  prayer  every  day,  wherein  you  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  you  your  trespasses  aa  you 
forgive  thsm  that  trespass  against  you. — If 
therefore  you  do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  you,  in  that  case  you  daily  pray  that 
your  own  trespasses  may  never  he  forgiven.—- 
Now  own  the  truth  ;  did  you  last  nipfht  Tie  down 
in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  with  the 
whole  world ! 

BragwelL  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world  in  general;  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  never  done  me  any  harm.  But  I 
won't  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke  down  my 
new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing. — Giles  who 
used  to  be  so  honest  1 
('  Worthy.  And  yet  you  expect  that  God  will 
forgive  you  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred 
laws,  and  have  so  oflen  robbed  him  of  his  right 
— »you  have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  due  unto 
his  name — you  have  robbed  him  oC  his  holy  day 
bf  doing  your  own  work,  and  finding  your  own 
pleasure  in  it — ^ou  have  robbed  his  poor,  par* 
ticalarly  in  the  instance  of  Giles,  by  withhold. 
Ing  from  them,  as  overseer,  such  assistance  as 
should  prevent  their  being  driven  to  thc^in  of 
■tealing. 

BragweU.  Why,  you  are  now  charging  me 
with  other  men's  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy,  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
other  men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  incon- 
sideratioQ,  and  evil  example,  may  dreadfully 
swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in  the  great 
day  of  account 

BragweU,  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste  and 
get  through  these  commandments.  The  next  is, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.'  Tliank  GoA, 
neither  I  nor  my  family  can  be  said  to  break 
the  seventh  commandment 

Worthy,  Here  again,  remember  how  Christ 
himself  haUi  said,  *■  whoso  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  in  his  heart*  These  are  no  far- 
fetched  expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  BragweU,  they 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  I  hope  you  will 
not  charge  him  with  having  carried  thmga  too 
for ;  for  if  you  do,  you  charge  him  with  being 
mistaken  in  the  religion  he  taught ;  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  him  an  im- 
postor. 

BragweU,  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy, 
I  don't  like  these  sayings  of  his  which  you  quote 
apon  me  so  ofVen,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
and  I  can't  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe 
them. 

Worthy,  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
I  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  your's,  which 
you  also  boasted  of  repeating  so  regularly. 

BragweU,  Well,  well,  I'll  believe  an^  thing 
you  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worthy,  I  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that 


ainee  it  is  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman  vria 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  follows  fVom  tki 
same  rule,  that  all  immodest  dress  in  jour 
daughters,  or  indecent  jeste  and  double  maaa 
ings  in  yourself;  all  loose  songs  or  novels ;  and 
all  diversions  also  which  have  a  like  dangerow 
tendency,  are  forbidden  by  the  seventh  eoa- 
niandment ;  for  it  is  most  plain  from  what  Christ 
has  said,  that  it  tekes  in  not  only  the  act,  boC 
the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  indulged  imagi- 
nation ;  the  act  is  only  the  last  and  highest  oi^ 
gree  of  any  sin ;  the  topmost  round,  as  it  weni, 
of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  the  lower  rounds  ara 
only  as  so  many  steps  and  staffes. 

BragweU.  Strict  indeed !  Mr.  Worthy ;  boC 
let  us  go  on  to  the  next ;  yon  won't  pretend  to 
say  /  steal ;  Mr.  Bra^well,  I  trust,  was  never 
known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  hia 
neighbour's  house,  or  to  use  false  weighto  m 
measures. 

Worthy.  No,  nor  have  you  ever  been  imdtt 
any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  there  are  t 
thousand  ways  of  breaking  the  eighth  cook 
mandment  besides  actual  stealing.  For  instanee 
do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of  the  goods  yim 
sell,  and  heighten  the  fkulte  of  those  yon  bay  T 
Do  you  never  take  advantege  of  an  ignorant 
dealer,  and  ask  more  for  a  thing  than,  it  ii 
worth  7  Do  you  never  turn  the  distressed  df. 
cumsUnces  of  a  man  who  has  something  to  aeO, 
to  your  own  unfoir  benefit ;  and  thus  act  aa  wt" 
justly  by  him  as  if  you  had  stolen  7  Do  jtm 
never  cut  o£a  shilling  from  a  workman's  wages, 
under  the  pretence  ^ich  your  conscience  cant 

I'ustify  7  Do  you  never  pass  off  an  unsound 
lorse  for  a  sound  one  7  Do  yoa  never  conceal 
the  real  rent  of  your  estate  from  the  overseen^ 
and  thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal  doe  7 

BragweU.  Pooh  !  these  things  are  done  evary 
day.  I  shan't  go  to  set  up  for  being  better  that 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things;  these 
little  matters  will  pass  muster — I  don't  set  up 
for  a  reformer — If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my 
neighbours,  no  man  can  cdl  me  to  account,  I 
am  not  worse,  I  trust,  and  don't  pretend  to  be 
better. 

Worthy,  You  must  be  tried  hereaAer  at  the 
bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your  folkm 
creatures ;  and  the  Scri[)tores  are  given  us,  i* 
order  to  show  by  what  rule  we  shall  be  judged. 
How  many  or  how  few  do  as  you  do,  is  quite 
aside  from  the  question  ;  Jesus  Christ  has  eveft 
told  us  to  strive  to  enter  in  the  strait  gate; 
so  that  we  ought  rather  to  teke  fright,  from  oUr 
being  like  the  common  run  of  people,  than  16 
teke  comfort  from  our  being  so. 

BragweU.  Come,  I  don't  like  all  this  ctose 
work — it  makes  a  man  foel  I  don't  know  iiow 
— I  don't  find  myself  so  hsppy  as  I  did — I  dooH 
like  this  fishing  in  troubled  waters — I'm  as 
merry  as  the  day  is  long  when  I  let  these  things 
alone. — I'm  glad  we  are  got  to  the  ninth.  But 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  lugged  in  there  too,  head 
and  shoulders.  Any  one  now  who  did  not  know 
mc,  would  really  think  I  was  a  great  sinner,  by 
your  way  of  putting  things  :  I  don't  bear  folso 
witness  however. 

Worthy,  You  mean,  I  suppose,  you  would 
not  swear  away  any  man's  lifo  falsely  before  a 
magistrate,  but  do  you  teke  equal  care  not  tm 
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riander  or  backbite  bim  ?  Do  yoa  never  repre. 
•eat  a  food  action  of  a  man  yoa  have  quarrelled 
with,  at  if  it  were  a  bad  one  7  or  do  you  never 
make  a  bad  one  worse  than  it  is,  by  your  man- 
ner of  telling  it  7  Even  when  yon  invent  no 
&lae  circometanoes,  do  yon  nevfer  give  such  a 
eolour  townee  you  relate,  as  to  leave  a  false 
impreesion  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers  7  Do  ^ou 
never  twist  a  story  so  as  to  make  it  tell  a  little 
better  for  yourself,  and  a  little  worse  lor  your 
neighbour,  than  truth  and  justice  warrant  ? 

Bragwell.  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  all  this  is 
only  natoraL 

tVartky.  Ay,  muc^  too  natural  to  be  right,  I 
doubt  Well,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of  the 
oommandments. 

Brmgweil.  Yes,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet 
finely  through  them  all ;  you  will  bring  me  in 
foilty  here,  I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
toraugh  with  it ;  for  you  condemn  without  judge 
or  jury,  master  Worthy. 

Worthy.  The  culprit,  I  think  has  hitherto 
pleaded  goilty  to  the  evidence  brought  against 
bim.  Tne  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes 
to  the  root  and  principle  of  evil,  it  dives  to  the 
bottom  of  thin^;  this  command  checks  the 
firrt  riaing  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  teaches  us  to 
itraogle  it  in  the  birth,  as  it  were,  before  it 
breaks  oat  in  those  acts  which  are  forbidden: 
II.  for  instance,  every  man  covets  before  he  pro- 
eeeds  to  steal ;  nay,  many  covet,  knowing  they 
eia  do  it  with  iropuuity,  who  dare  not  steal,  lest 
thev  aboold  snfier  for  it. 

BmgwelL  Why,  look*ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  donU 
ndtntand  these  new  fashioned  explanations; 
one  ahoold  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness 
Isft,  if  every  thing  one  does  is  to  be  fritted  away 
It  thb  rate.  I  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as 
I  thought,  but  if  what  you  say  were  true,  1 
sbonld  be  so  miserable,  I  siiould  not  know  what 
to  do  with  myself.— Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the 
world  may  be  said  to  break  the  commandments 
It  this  rate. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and  I 
myself  also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them,  if 
not  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
Why  then  all  the  world  are  (as  the  Scripture 
expresses  it)  *  guilty  before  God.'  And  if  guilty, 
they  shoold  own  they  are  guilty,  and  not  stand 
vp  and  justify  themselv&,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Brag, 
well 

BrmgwdL  Well,  according  to  my  notion,  I 
tm  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  is  the  sum 
and  sabstance  of  all  religion,  say  L 

WerCAy.  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
and  obemence  grow  out  of  the  Christian  reli- 
fioo.  The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  from  the  pure  and  spiri- 
toal  principle  of  love  to  God  and  Christ^-On 
this  principle,  he  b  upright  in  his  dealings, 
tme  to  his  word,  kind  to  the  poor,  helpfbl  to 
the  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he  truly  loves  Gbd, 
he  mmtt  do  justice,  and  eatCt  help  loving  mercy. 
CbristianitT  is  a  uniform  consistent  thing.  It 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the  breach  of 
one  part  of  6od*8  law,  by  our  strictness  in 
observing  another.  There  is  no  sponge  in 
one  duty,  that  can  wipe  out  the  spot  of  another 

BngmIL  Well,  bntat  this  rate,  I  ihoold  be 


always  ^zzling  and  blundering,  and  should 
never  know  for  certain  whether  I  was  righi  or 
not ;  whereas  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  with  my. 
self,  and  have  no  doubts  to  torment  me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we 
really  desire  to  obey  the  whole  Taw  of  God  is 
this  ;  when  wc  find  we  have  as  groat  a  regard 
to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of  which  does  not 
touch  our  own  interest,  as  to  that  part  which 
does.  For  instance,  a  man  robs  me ;  I  am  in  a 
violent  passion  with  him,  and  when  it  is  said  to 
me,  doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  7  I  answer,  I  do 
well.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  is  a  law  of  God,  and 
this  follow  has  broken  that  law.  Ay,  but  says 
conscience,  *tid  thy  own  property  which  is  in 
question.  He  has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has 
stolen  thy  sheep,  he  has  taken  thy  purse. — Art 
thou  therefore  sure  whether  it  is  his  violation 
of  thy  property,  or  of  God's  law  which  provokes 
thee  1  I  will  put  a  second  case  :  I  hear  another 
swear  most  grievouslv— or  I  meet  him  coming 
drunk  out  of  an  ale-house ;  or  I  find  him  sing- 
ing a  loose,  profane  song.  If  I  am  not  as  much 
grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunkard, 
as  I  was  for  this  robber ;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  justice,  *  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me  7*  k  it  not  clear 
that  I  value  my  own  sheep  more  than  God's 
commandments  7  That  I  prixe  my  purse  more 
than  I  love  my  Maker  7  In  short,  whenever  I 
find  but  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro- 
perty  than  for  God's  law ;  more  careful  about 
my  own  reputation  than  Ate  honour,  I  always 
suspect  I  am  got  upon  wrong  ground,  and  that 
even  my  right  actions  are  not  proceeding  from 
a  right  principle. 

Bragwell  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  yoa 
have  me  do  7  It  would  distract  me,  if  I  must 
run  up  every  little  action  to  its  spring,  in  this 
manner. 

Worthy,  You  must  confoss  that  your  sins  ar§ 
sins. — You  must  not  merely  call  them  sins, 
while  you  see  no  guilt  in  them  ;  but  you  must 
confoss  them  so  as  to  hate  and  detest  them  ;  so 
as  to  be  habitually  humbled  under  the  sense  i^ 
them ;  so  as  to  trust  for  salvation  not  in  your 
freedom  from  them,  but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Sa* 
viour ;  and  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  business 
of  ^our  life  to  contend  against  them,  and  in  the 
mam  to  forsake  them.  And  remember,  that  if 
you  seek  for  a  deceitful  gayety,  rather  than  a 
well  grounded  cheerfulness;  if  you  prefer  a 
false  security  to  final  safety,  and  now  go  away 
to  your  catUe  and  vour  farm,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  from  your  thoughts,  lest  it  should  make 
you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  simple  dis- 
course  may  not  appear  against  you  at  the  day 
of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  you  *  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,'  and  so  increase  your 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  more  affected  than  he 
cared  to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less  sj  irits 
and  more  humility  than  usual.  He  did  not, 
however,  care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy  see  the  impres- 
sioh  which  it  had  made  upon  him ;  but  at  part- 
ing  next  morning,  he  shook  him  bv  the  hand 
more  cordially  than  usual,  and  macle  him  pro* 
mise  to  return  his  visit  in  a  short  time. 
What  befel  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  (amilT  os 
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his  going  home  may,  perhapt,  make  tfte  rabjeet 
of  a  fatare  part  of  thia  hiatoxy. 


PART  III. 


THK  VISIT  RKTOENID. 


Mr.  Bragwell,  when  he  returned  home  fhmi 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  history,  found  that  he  was  not 
3uite  so  happy  as  he  had  formerly  been.  The 
iscourscs  of  Mr.  Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a 
little  on  his  comfort  And  he  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  so  completely  in  the  right  as 
his  vanity  had  led  him  to  believe.  He  seemed 
also  to  feel  less  satisfaction  in  the  idle  gentility 
of  his  own  daughters,  since  he  had  been  witness 
to  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and  usefulness  of 
those  of  Mr.  Worthy.  And  he  could  not  help 
eeeing  that  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wife  did 
not  produce  so  much  family  happiness  at  home, 
as  the  humble  piet^  and  quiet  diligence  of  Mrs. 
Worthy  produced  m  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Bragwell, 
if  he  had  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of 
hu  own  mind,  which  would  have  led  him  to 
struggle  against  the  power  of  evil  principles  in 
himself,  aid  to  have  controlled  the  force  of  evil 
habits  in  his  family.     But  his  convictions  were 

J'ust  stiong  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  under 
lis  errors,  without  driving  him  to  reform  them. 
Th«  slight  impressbn  soon  wore  off,  and  he  fell 
back  into  his  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for 
Mr.  Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  plain 
dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  U  true,  he 
dread^  his  piercing  eye :  he  felt  that  his  exam- 
ple held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  himself^  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  early  affection  and  rooted 
reverence,  that  he  longed  to  sec  him  at  his  house. 
This  desire,  indeed,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
was  made  up  of  mixed  motives.  He  wished  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  fricnd*s  company ;  he  longed 
for  that  favourite  triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an 
opportui^ty  of  showing  him  his  riches ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy's  character  at  his 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
tame  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and  the  same 
ostentation  in  spending  it  But  though  he  was 
as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that 
it  was  right  to  be  so.  While  he  was  actually 
engaged  abroad  indeed,  in  transactions  with  his 
dealers,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  he  got  his  money ;  and  while 
he  was  indulging  in  festivity  with  his  friends  at 
home,  he  was  easy  enough  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  Bpent  it  But  a  man  can  neither  be 
making  bargains,  nor  making  feasts  always; 
there  must  be  some  intervals  between  these  two 
great  objects  for  which  worldly  men  may  be 
said  to  live  ;  and  in  some  of  these  intervals  the 
most  worldly  form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans 
of  amendment  And  though  many  a  one  may 
say  in  the  iVilness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;*  yet  hardly  any 
man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say,  even  in  the 
most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  retire  fVom 
will  never  repent — I  will   never 


think  of  death^Etemity  shall  i 
my  thoughts.  The  most  that  such  a  ooe  pio. 
bably  ventures  to  say  is,  I  need  not  repent  jfri  ; 
I  will  continue  such  a  sin  a  little  longer ;  it  wiB 
be  time  enough  to  think  on  the  next  world  whsi 
I  am  no  longer  fit  for  the  business  or  'the  plci^ 
sures  of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  BragwelL  He  iit 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  resoliV 
tion,  that  eome  yeare  hence,  when  he  should  bt 
B.few  yeare  older,  a/eio  thousands  richer ;  whM 
a  few  more  of  his  preeent  echemea  thauid  It 
completed,  he  would  then  think  of  altering  Mi 
course  of  life.  He  would  then  certainly  atl 
about  spending  a  religious  old  age ;  he  would 
reform  some  practices  in  his  dealings,  or,  par- 
haps,  quit  business  entirely;  he  would  thiiik 
aboat  reading  good  books,  and  when  be  bud 
completed  such  a  purchase,  he  would  even  b^ 
gin  to  give  something  to  the  poor ;  but  at  pio- 
sent  he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  cha^. 
The  very  reason  why  he  should  have  gw 


never  come  into  his  head.  Spend  leaM  that  yoi 
may  save  more,  he  would  have  thought  a  shrewd 
maxim  enough.  But  tpend  lees  that  you  may 
spare  more,  never  entered  into  his  book  of  iW 
verbs. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Worthy 
had  promised  to  return  his  visit  It  was  indeed 
a  little  hastened  by  notice  that  Mr.  Bragw^ 
would  have  in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  PMoa 
of  land  to  sell  by  auction ;  and  though  Mr.  War 
thy  believed  the  price  was  likely  to  be  above  Ui 
pocket,  yet  he  knew  it  was  an  occasion  whieh 
would  be  likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmon 
of  that  neighbourhood  together,  some  of  whom 
he  wanted  to  meet  And  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that  he  ahooM 
show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a  roan  as  his 
dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  on  the 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house,  and 
garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by  day- 
light He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  he  had  a  warm 
and  generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  his 
friend's  prosperity ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  so. 
her  mind,  and  was  a  most  exact  dealer  in  truth, 
he  never  allowed  his  tongue  the  license  of  ini- 
modest  commendatbn,  which  he  used  to  say 
either  savoured  of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  tli 
never  rated  mere  worldly  things  so  highly  at  to 
bestow  upon  them  undue  praise.    His  calm  a]^ 

Srobation  somewhat  disappointed  the  vanity  of 
f r.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  secretly  so^ 
pecting  that  his  fViend,  as  good  a  man  at  hi 
was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He  fUM, 
however,  very  much  inclined  to  fbrgivo  this 
je^ousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of  his  ample 
property,  and  handsome  habitation  must  naln- 
rally  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  owe 
possessions  were  so  inferior.  He  practised  the 
usual  trick  of  ordinary  and  vulgar  minds,  that 
of  pretending  himself  to  find  some  fliuh  wUh 
those  things  which  were  particularly  deservtiig 
praise,  when  he  found  Worthy  dispMod  to  pats 
them  over  in  silence. 
When  they  came  in  to  topper,  he  afibelodir 
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tUk  oftlie  oomfortB  of  Mr.  Worthy's  little  par. 
lour,  by  w«j  of  callings  his  attention  to  hb  own 
large  ooe.  He  repeated  the  word  anug^  as  ap- 
plied  to  OTerj  thing  at  Mr.  Worthy's,  with  the 
pbin  design  to  make  comparisons  favourable  to 
Us  own  more  ample  domains.  He  contrived,  as 
he  pueed  by  his  chair,  by  a  seeming  accident, 
to  posh  open  the  door  of  a  large  beaafet  in  the 
perloor,  in  which  all  the  finery  was  most  osten- 
tatJoBBly  set  oat  to  view.  He  protested  with  a 
knk  of  satisfaction  which  belied  his  words,  that 
fer  his  put  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  all 
tfab  tmnapery :  and  then  smiling  and  rubbing 
his  hands,  added,  with  an  air  of  no  small  im- 
portanoe,  what  a  good  thing  it  is  though,  for 
peaple  of  snbetance,  that  £e  tax  on  plate  is 
taken  off.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Worthy ; 
fsa  do^iot  feel  these  things ;  tax  or  no  tax,  it  is 
ifl  the  same  to  you.  He  took  care  during  this 
ipeech,  by  a  cast  of  his  eye  to  direct  Mr.  Wor. 
tky*s  attention  to  a  great  profusion  of  the  bright- 
flst  cape,  salvers,  and  tankards,  and  oUier 
ihininff  ornaments,  which  crowded  the  beaufbt 
Mr.  Worthy  gravely  answered  Mr.  Bragwell,  it 
was  indeed  a  tax  which  could  not  affect  so  plain 
1  nmnaa  myself:  bat  as  it  Ml  on  a  mere  luxury, 
and  therefore  could  not  hurt  the  poor,  f  was  al- 
ways sorrT  that  it  could  not  be  made  produc- 
tife  enoogb  to  be  continued.  A  man  in  my  mid- 
dling situation,  who  is  contented  with  a  good 
gksB  of  beer,  poured  from  a  handsome  earthen 
■ng,  the  glass,  the  mug,  and  the  beer,  all  of 
English  manuifacture,  will  be  but  little  disturb- 
id  at  taxes  on  plate  or  on  wine ;  but  he  will  re- 
gret,  ae  I  do,  that  many  of  these  taxes  are  so 
■Micb  eraded,  that  new  taxes  are  continually 
hrongfat  CO  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 
old. 

Dnringr  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
dainful  silence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the 
imallest  civility  on  so  plam  a  man  as  Mr.  Wor- 
tl^.  They  left  the  room  with  their  mamma  as 
nan  as  possible,  being  impatient  to  get  away  to 
ridicule  their  father's  old-fashioned  friend  at  full 
fiberty. 

Tis  D&nee  ;  or,  the  Chrietmae  Merry-making ; 
exemplifying  the  cffeeie  of  modem  education 
immfarmhmtee. 

As  spon  as  they  were  ^ne,  Mr.  Worthy  ask- 
id  Bragwell  how  his  family  comfi)rts  stood,  and 
k&w  hw  daughters,  who,  he  said,  were  really 
fat  Toong  women,  went  on.  O,  as  to  that,  re- 
flM  Bragwell,  pretty  much  like  other  men's 
Wndsume  daaghters,  I  suppose,  that  is,  worse 
■id  worse.  I  really  begin  to  apprehend  that 
Mr  fantastical  notions  have  gained  such  a 
hnd,  that  afler  all  the  money  I  have  scraped  to- 
er,  I  shall  never  get  them  well  married. 


Betsey  has  just  lost  as  good  an  offer  as  any 
girl  eould  desire ;  young  Wilson,  an  honest  sub- 


l  grasier  as  any  in  the  country.  He  not 
enly  knows  every  thing  proper  for  his  station, 
hot  is  pleasing  in  his  behaviour,  and  a  pretty 
seiifllar  into  this  bar|rain ;  he  reads  history-books 
and  voyages  of  a  wmter's  evening,  to  his  infirm 
ftlher,  instead  of  going  to  the  oud-assembly  in 
ear  town ;  be  neither  likes  drinking  nor  sport- 
ly,  and  is  a  sort  of  a  favourite  with  our  parson; 
Waaon  ha  takas  in  tha  waeklj  namben  of  a 


fine  Bible  with  cuts,  and  subscribes  to  the  Son- 
day-school,  and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping  the 
poor ;  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  sells  bacon  at 
an  underprice,  and  gives  odd  bits  of  ground  to 
his  labourers  to  help  them  in  these  dear  times, 
as  they  call  them ;  but  I  think  they  are  good 
times  for  «s,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised  him, 
and  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  he  is  both  hand- 
some, and  rich,  I  thought  she  might  come  round 
at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay 
a  day  or  two  at  Christmas,  when  we  have  af- 
ways  a  little  sort  of  merry-making  here.  But 
it  would  not  do.  He  scorned  to  tcdk  that  pala- 
vering stuff  which  she  has  been  used  to  in  the 
marble-covered  books  I  told  you  o£  He  told  her, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  the  happiness  of  his 
heart  to  live  with  her ;  which  I  own  I  thought 
was  as  much  a^  could  be  expected  of  any  man 
But  Miss  hod  no  notion  of  marr^insr  any  one 
who  was  only  desirous  of  living  with  her.  No, 
no,  forsooth,  her  lover  must  declare  himself 
ready  to  die  for  her,  which  honest  Wilson  waa 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  offer  to  do.  In  the  afler- 
noon,  however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  favour  by 
making  out  a  rebus  or  two  in  the  Lady's  Diary ; 
and  she  condescended  to  say,  she  did  not  think 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a  scholar ;  but  he 
soon  spoilt  all  again.  We  had  a  little  dance  in 
the  evening.  The  young  man,  though  he  had 
not  much  taste  for  those  sort  of  gambols,  yet 
thought  he  could  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old  fashion- 
ed way.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner. 
But  when  he  asked  what  dance  they  should  call. 
Miss  drew  up  her  head,  and  in  a  strange  gib 
berish,  said  she  should  dance  nothing  but  a  Ms- 
nuet  de  la  Cour,  and  ordered  him  to  call  it 
Wilson  stared,  and  honestly  told  her  she  must 
call  it  herself;  for  he  could  neither  spell  not 
pronounce  such  outlandish  words,  nor  assist  in 
such  an  outlandish  performance.  I  burst  out  a 
laughing,  and  told  him,  I  supposed  it  something 
like  questions  and  commands ;  and  if  so,  that 
was  much  merrier  than  dancing.  Seeing  hei 
partner  standing  stock  still,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  girl  began  by 
herself,  and  fell  to  swimming,  and  sinking,  and 
capering,  and  flourishing,  and  posturing,  for  aU 
the  world  just  like  the  man  on  the  slack  rope  at 
our  fair.  But  seeing  Wilson  standing  like  a 
stuck  pig,  and  we  all  laughing  at  her,  she  re- 
solved to  wreak  her  malice  upon  him  ;  so,  with 
a  look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised  him  to 
go  down  country  bumpkin,  with  the  dairy-  maid, 
who  would  make  a  much  fitter  partner,  as  well 
as  wife,  for  him,  than  she  could  do. 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind,  Miss,  said  he,  with 
more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him ;  yoa 
may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance,  but  you 
would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  through  life  with. 
I*  will  take  my  leave  of  you.  Miss,  with  this 
short  story.  I  had  lately  a  pretty  large  concern 
in  hay-jobbing,  which  took  me  to  London.  I 
waited  a  good  while  in  the  Hay-Market  for  my 
dealer,  and,  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  stepped 
into  a  sort  of  foreign  singing  play-house  there, 
where  I  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  young 
women  paintml  and  dizened  out,  and  capering 
away  just  as  you  have  been  doinff.  I  thought 
it  bad  enough  in  them,  and  wondered  the  qiHk 
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fit?  oonld  be  enterUined  with  rach  indecent 
mnmmcrj.  But  little  did  I  think  to  meet  with 
the  same  paint,  finery,  and  poetaring  tricks  in  a 
farm  hoaie.  I  will  never  marry  a  woman  who 
despiees  me,  nor  the  station  in  which  I  should 
place  her,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. — Poor  girl, 
how  she  was  provoked !  to  be  publicly  refiued, 
and  turned  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  grazier !  But  it 
was  of  use  to  some  of  the  other  girls,  who  have 
not  held  up  their  heads  quite  so  high  sinoe,  nor 
painted  quite  so  red,  but  have  condeeoended  to 
^peak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  work- 
men,  who  are  all  waiting  for  me  without 

Saturday  Night ;  or  the  Workmen*9  Wages. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying 
nis  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready 
to  extract  something  useful  fVom  accidientaJ  cir- 
cumstances, said  to  him,  I  have  made  it  a  habit, 
and  I  hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to 
turn  to  some  moral  use,  not  only  all  the  events 
of  daily  life,  but  all  the  employments  of  it  too. 
And  though  it  occurs  so  oden,  I  hardly  know 
one  that  sets  me  thinking  more  seriously  than 
the  ordinary  business  you  have  been  discharg. 
ing. — Ay,  said  Bragwell,  it  sets  me  thinking 
too,  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I  observe 
how  much  the  price  of  wages  is  increased.^* 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  ready  enough  to  think  of  that, 
said  Worthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of  how 
much  the  value  of  your  land  is  increased,  and 
that  the  more  you  pay,  the  more  you  can  mSord 
to  pay.  But  the  thoughts  I  spoke  of  are  quite 
of  another  cast 

When  I  call  in  m^  labourers,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  to  pay  them,  it  oi\on  brings  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  general  day  of  account,  when  I, 
and  you,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  called  to  our 
grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go 
to  receive  our  wages,  master  and  servants,  far- 
mer and  labourer.  When  I  see  that  one  of  my 
men  has  failed  of  the  wages  he  should  have  re- 
ceived, because  he  has  been  idling  at  a  fair ;  an- 
other  has  lost  a  day  by  a  drinking. boat,  a  third 
confesses  that,  though  he  had  task- work,  and 
might  have  earned  still  more,  jret  he  has  been 
careless,  and  has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive ; 
this,  I  say,  sometimes  sets  me  on  thinking 
whether  I  also  have  made  the  most  of  my  time. 
And  when  I  come  to  pay  even  the  more  dili- 
gent, who  have  worked  all  the  week,  when  I 
reflect  that  even  these  have  done  no  more  than 
it  was  their  duty  to  do,  I  cannot  help  saying  to 
myself,  night  is  come,  Saturday  night  is  come. 
No  repentance,  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  these 
poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad  week's  work 
good.  This  week  has  gone  into  eternity.  To- 
morrow is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time  is 
over.  *  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  device  in 
the  grate.*  My  life  also  will  soon  be  swallow- 
ed  up  in  eternity ;  soon  the  space  allotted  me 
for  diligence,  for  labour,  will  be  over.  Soon 
will  the  grand  question  be  asked,  *  What  hast 
thou  done  7 — Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ibip.  Didst  thou  use  thy  working  days  to  the 
•nd  for  which  they  were  given  T*  With  some 
•nh  thoughts  I  comomilj  go  t*  bed,  and  tbey 


help  to  quicken  me  to  a  keener  diligenoa  ht  Ike 
next  week. 

Some  occoutU  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr,  Bragvodti 
family, 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  many  years  used 
to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  well-ordered  &> 
mily,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass  a  Sunday 
in  any  house  of  which  Religion  was  not  Im 
governing  principle.  Indeed,  he  commonly  oil 
dered  his  affairs,  and  regulated  his Journies  with 
an  eye  to  this  object  To  pass  a  Sunday  in  an 
irreligious  family,  said  he,  is  always  anpleasant» 
oflen  unsafe. — I  seldom  find  I  can  do  them  any 
good,  and  they  may  perhaps  do  me  some  baiak 
At  least,  I  am  giving  a  sanction  to  their  mannflr 
of  passing  it,  if  I  pass  it  in  the  same  manner.  If 
I  reprove  them,  I  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of 
singularity,  and  of  being  righteous  over-moch ; 
if  I  do  nai  reprove  tliem,  I  confirm  and  strength 
en  them  in  evil.  And  whether  I  reprove  tSea 
or  not,  I  certainly  partake  of  their  guilt,  if  I 
spend  it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  desire  to  ha 
useful  to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  he  at  length  da* 
termined  to  break  through  his  common  praetiett 
and  pass  the  Sunday  at  his  house.  Mr.  Worthr 
was  surprised  to  find  that  though  the  ehoraa 
bell  was  going,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready,  and 
expressed  his  wonder  how  this  could  be  the  ohs 
in  so  industrious  a  family.  Bragwell  nuida 
some  awkward  excuses.  He  said  his  wiia 
worked  her  servants  so  hard  all  the  week,  tiat 
even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a  little  relaxed 
from  the  strictness  of  her  demands  on  Sunday 
mornings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  way, 
no  one  was  up  early  enough  for  church,  lie 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  syllabobs, 
and  cakes,  to  last  through  the  week ;  as  Sunday 
was  the  only  leisure  time  she  and  her  maids 
had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  uncommiAi 
bustle  in  the  house.  AH  hands  were  busy.  It 
was  nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling;  and  stew- 
ing, and  frying,  and  roasting,  and  running,  and 
scolding,  and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from 
church  to  clean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the 
fVuit,  the  mistress  to  make  the  cheesecakes,  the 
maids  to  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  youn^  ladies 
to  dress  themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  had  beaid 
much  of  the  order  and  good  management  ef 
Mr.  Worthy's  family,  but  who  looked  down  with 
disdain  upon  them  as  far  less  rich  than  herseU| 
was  resolved  to  indulge  her  vanity  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  She  was  determined  to  be  even 
with  Mrs.  Worthy,  in  whose  praises  Bragwell 
had  been  so  loud,  and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in 
the  hope  of  making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  com- 
paring her  with  his  own  wife,  when  he  shooM 
be  struck  dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her 
skill  and  her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was  indeed 
struck  to  behold  as  large  a  dinner  as  he  had 
been  used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting.  He, 
whose  frugal  and  picas  wife  had  aecusUmied 
him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sunday's  dinner  aa 
could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any  one  froaa 
church,  when  he  surveyed  the  loaded  table  of 
his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that  envy  < 
the  grand  pieparatiooa  were  meant  to 
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iblt  iiothtn|f  bot  diifoit  at  the  vanity  of  hia 
fHeiid*a  wife,  mixed  with  moch  thankfahieas 
for  the  piety  and  simplicity  of  his  own. 

After  having  made  the  dinner  wait  a  long 
time,  the  miss  Bragwells  marched  in,  dressed 
as  if  they  were  going  to  the  assize-ball ;  they 
looked  very  scornfully  at  having  been  so  hur- 
ried ;  though  they  had  been  dressing  ever  since 
they  got  op,  and  their  fond  father,  when  he  saw 
them  eo  fine,  forgave  all  their  impertinence,  and 
esst  an  eye  of  triumph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt 
he  had  never  loved  his  own  humble  diaughters 
so  well  as  at  that  moment 

In  toe  afternoon,  the  whole  party  went  to 
ehoreh.  To  do  them  justice,  it  was  indeed 
their  common  practice  once  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  road  was  neither 
dvsty  nor  dirty,  when  the  minister  did  not  be- 
gin too  early,  when  the  young  ladies  had  not 
Dseo  disappointed  of  their  bonnets  on  the  Sa. 
tarday  night,  and  when  they  had  no  amart 
eompany  m  the  house,  who  rather  wished  to 
sla^  at  home.  When  thia  last  was  the  case, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  happened  pretty  often, 
it  waa  thought  a  piece  c^  good  manners  to 
conform  to  the  humour  of  the  gueets.  Mr. 
Bkmgwell  had  this  day  forborne  to  aak  any  of  his 
woal  company ;  well  knowing  that  their  vain  and 
werldly  conversation  would  only  serve  to  draw 
on  him  some  new  reprimand  from  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  and  her  daughters  picked  up, 
HI  uanal,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at  church. 
Many  compliments  passed,  and  much  of  the 
news  of  the  week  was  retailed  before  the  service 
began.  They  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
rsadtng  the  lessons  as  a  licensed  season  for 
whispering,  and  the  aubject  begun  during  the 
Ihsoos,  was  finished  while  they  were  singing 
Ibe  psalms.  The  young  ladies  made  an  appoint- 
■eot  for  the  afternoon  with  a  friend  in  the  next 
pew,  while  their  mamma  took  the  opportunity 
of  hiquiring  aloud,  the  character  of  a  dairy  maid, 
which  she  observed  with  a  compliment  to  her 
own  good  management,  would  save  time  on  a 
week-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in  a 
WW  workl,  returned  home  with  his  friend  alone. 
In  the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask  Bragwell,  if 
he  did  not,  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  least,  make 
it  a  custom  to  read  and  pray  with  his  family, 
fimgwell  told  him,  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had 
BO  &nily  at  home,  else  he  should  like  to  do  it 
for  the  nke  of  example.  But  as  his  servants 
worked  bard  all  the  week,  his  wife  was  of  opin. 
isQ  that  they  should  then  have  a  little  holiday. 
Mr.  Worthy  pressed  il  home  upon  him,  whether 
the  otter  neglect  of  hii  servants*  principles  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  heavy  article  in  his  final 
seeoont :  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  too  general  liberty  of  meeting  U^ther, 
jaonting,  and  diverting  themselvee,  on  Sunday 
evooings,  was  not  oflen  found  to  produce  the 
wvwat  eflbcts  on  the  morals  of  servants  and  the 
gaod  order  of  fkmilies  7  I  put  it  to  your  con- 
eoience,  said  be,  Mr.  Bracwell,  whether  Sunday, 
whkh  was  meant  at  a  bfessing  and  a  benefit,  is 
■oC,aa  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the 
met  mischievijus  part  of  the  week,  by  the  s^ 
irii  kindness  of  masters,  whO|  not  daring  to  set 
IhMff  miinto  ■botaay  puMio  wprk^aUottfain 


that  day  to  follow  their  own  devices,  that  they 
themselves  may  with  more  rigonr  refuse  them 
a  little  indulgence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday,  ii 
the  working  part  of  the  week,  which  a  mi 
servant  has  now  and  then  a  fkir  right  to  expeet 
Those  masters  who  will  give  them  half,  or  all 
the  Lord*s  day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single 
hour  of  a  working  day.  Their  work  mu9t  bo 
done ;  God's  work  may  be  let  ak>ne. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  that  Sunday  had  pro- 
duced  many  mischiefs  in  bis  own  family.  That 
the  young  men  and  maids,  having  no  eye  upon 
them,  frequently  went  to  improper  places  with 
other  servants,  turned  adrift  like  themselves^ 
That  in  these  parties  the  poor  girls  were  too 
frequently  led  astray,  and  the  men  got  to  publio 
houses  and  fivcs-pIayi^g.  But  it  was  none  of  - 
his  business  to  wateh  them.  His  family  only 
did  as  others  do;  indeed  it  was  his  wifo*s  con- 
ceal ;  and  she  was  so  good  a  manager  on  other 
da^s,  that  she  would  not  spare  them  an  hour  to 
visit  a  sick  father  or  mother,  it  would  be  hard, 
she  said,  if  they  might  not  have  Sunday  after- 
noon to  themselves,  and  she  could  not  blame 
them,  for  making  the  most  of  it  Indeed,  she 
was  so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she 
often  excused  the  men  from  going  to  church, 
that  they  might  serve  the  beasts,  and  the  maidi^ 
that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  before  the 
holiday  part  of  the  evening  came  on.  She 
would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  competition  be- 
tween doing  her  work  and  taking  their  pleasure; 
but  when  the  difference  lay  between  their  going 
to  church  and  taking  their  pleasure,  he  my$i 
say  that  for  his  wife,  she  always  inclined  to  the 
g(x)d-natured  side  of  the  question.  She  is  striet 
enough  in  keeping  them  sober,  because  drunk- 
enness is  a  costly  sin  ;  and  to  do  her  justice  she 
dees  not  care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense. 

Well,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  I  always  like  to  ex- 
amine both  sides  fairly,  and  to  s«e  the  difier. 
ent  effects  of  opposite  practices;  now,  which 
plan  produces  the  greatest  share  of  comfort 
to  the  master,  and  of  profit  to  the  servanta 
in  the  long  run  f  Your  servanU,  *tis  likely,  are 
very  much  attached  to  you ;  and  very  fond  of 
living  where  they  get  their  own  way  in  so  great 
a  point 

O,  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  yon  art 
quite  out  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord,  mu- 
tiny, and  discontent  And  though  there  is  not 
a  better  manager  in  England  than  my  wifo,  yet 
she  is  always  changing  her  servanto ;  so  that 
every  quarter-day  is  a  sort  of  jail  delivery  at  my 
house ;  and  when  they  go  off,  as  tliey  often  do, 
at  a  mementos  warning,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
often  give  them  money  privately,  that  they  may 
not  catry  my  wife  before  the  justice  to  got 
their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your  worldly 
compliances  do  not  procure  you  even  worldly 
happiness.  As  to  my  own  family,  I  take  car* 
to  let  them  see  that  their  pleasure  is  bound  up 
with  their  doty,  and  that  what  they  may  call 
my  strictness,  has  nothing  in  view  but  their 
safety  and  happiness.  By  this  means  I  cona- 
monly  gain  their  fove,  as  well  as  secure  their 
obedienoeu  I  know,  that  with  all  my  care,  I  am 
liable  to  be  disappointed,  *  from  the  corrnptioa 
that  it  ia  the  world  throogh  tin.*    Bat  wImb 
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ever  this  happeni,  so  far  from  enooaraging  roe 
in  remiranesB,  it  only  aenrea  toqaicken  mj  zeal. 
If  by  G^'a  bleaaing',  my  aerv&nt  turna  oat  a 
food  Chriatian,  I  have  been  a  humble  inatra. 
ment  in  his  hand  of  aaving  a  aool  committed  to 
mj  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home,  but  brought  only 
one  of  her  daughtera  with  her,  the  other,  she 
aaid,  had  given  them  the  alip,  and  waa  gone 
with  a  young  friend,  and  would  not  return  for 
a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Bragwell  waa  greatly  dia. 
pleased  ;  aa  he  knew  that  young  friend  had  but 
a  alight  character,  and  kept  bad  aoquaintancea. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  came  in,  all  hurry  and  bustle, 
aaying,  if  her  family  did  not  go  to  bed  with  the 
lamb  on  Sundays,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do, 
bow  could  they  rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondaya, 
when  Bo  much  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  thia  night  much  matter  for 
reflection.  We  need  not,  aaid  he,  go  into  tke 
mat  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and  vanity. 
We  can  find  both  in  a  farm  house.  *  As  for  roe 
and  my  house,*  continued  he,  *  we  will  serve  the 
Lord*  every  day,  but  especially  on  Sunday.  *  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  hath 
made  for  himaelf ;  we  will  rejoice  in  it,*  and 
consider  the  religious  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  aa  a  privilege. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  hia 
ihend  aet  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  What 
1  on  thia  little  journey,  my  readera  ahall 


PART  IV. 

Tke  iuhjeet  of  prayer  discussed  in  a  morning*a 
ride. 

It  waa  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  thia  his. 
tory,  that  the  chief  reaaon  which  had  drawn  Mr. 
Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at  the  present 
time  was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  had  a  small  estate 
to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Worthy,  though  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present, 
as  he  had  busineaa  to  aettle  with  one  or  two 
peraons  who  were  expected  at  theC^olden  Lion, 
on  that  day,  and  he  had  put  off  his  visit  till  he 
had  seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early 
on  the  Monday  morning,  on  their  way  to  the 
Golden  Lion,  a  small  inn  ia  a  neighbouring 
market  town.  As  they  had  time  before  them, 
they  had  agreed  to  ride  slowly  that  they  might 
converse  on  some  useful  subject,  but  here,  aa 
aaual,  they  had  two  opinions  abouf  the  aamo 
thing.  Mr.  BragwelPs  notion  of  an  useful  aub- 
ject  was,  something  by  which  money  wo^  to  be 
got,  and  a  good  bargain  struck.  iVf  r.  Worthy 
was  no  less  a  man  of  business  than  his  friend. 
His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his  calculations 
jost ;  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  good  sense 
made  him  tM  common  judge  and  umpire  in  his 
neighbour's  affairs,  while  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  hia  own. 
Bot  the  buainess  of  getting  money  was  not  with 
him  the  first,  much  less  waa  it  the  whole  con. 
oem  of  the  day.  He  aought  in  the  Jirst  piaee, 
*Uio  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.* 
l&wety  morning  when  be  rose,  be  remembered 


that  he  had  a  Maker  to  worship  at  well  at  • 
family  to  maintain.  Religion,  however,  never 
made  him  neglect  business,  though  it  sometimM 
led  him  to  postpone  it  He  used  to  say,  n#  maD 
had  any  reason  to  expect  God*a  bleasing  through 
the  day,  who  did  not  aak  it  in  the  morning ;  nor 
waa  he  likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  fear  of 
God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  hia  worships 
But  he  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  ae- 
tivity,  when  he  was  among  men  abroad,  be* 
cause  he  had  firat  served  God  at  home. 

Aa  thesrtwo  farmera  rode  along,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of  the  day, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country  through  whin 
they  passed,  to  turn  the  discourse  lo  the  good* 
nesa  of  God,  and  our  infinite  obligations  to  him. 
He  knew  that  the  transition  from  thanksgtviDf 
to  prayer  would  be  natural  and  easy ;  and  be 
therefore,  sliding  by  dcgreea  into  that  import- 
ant aubject,  observed,  that  secret  prayer  was  • 
duty  of  universal  obligation,  which  every  man 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  he  sen* 
ously  believed  waa  the  ground-work  of  all  re- 
ligious practice,  and  of  all  devout  affections. 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  conscious  that  he  was  verr 
negligent  and  irregular  in  the  performance  or 
this  duty ;  indeed,  he  considered  it  as  a  nere 
ceremony,  or  at  least,  aa  a  duty  which  might 
give  way  to  the  slightest  temptation  of  drow* 
sineea  at  night,  or  busineaa  in  the  morning. 
Aa  he  knew  he  did  not  live  in  the  conscientions 
performance  of  this  practice,  he  tried  to  ward 
off  the  subject,  knowmg  what  a  home  way  hk 
friend  had  of  putting  thinga.  Afler  some  eva- 
sion, he  at  last  aaid,  he  certainly  thought  pri- 
vate prayer  a  good  custom,  especially  for  pe^ 
pie  who  have  time ;  and  that  those  who  were 
sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  busineaa,  could  not  do  bet> 
ter  ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed  much  of 
these  sort  of  things  was  not  expected  from  men 
in  active  life. 

Worthy,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Bragwell,  that 
thoee  who  are  moat  exposed  to  temptations  atand 
most  in  need  of  prayer ;  now  there  are  few,  me- 
thinks,  who  are  moro  exposed  to  temptation 
than  men  in  bosincsa;  fi>r  thoee  must  be  in 
most  danger,  at  leaat  from  the  world,  who  have 
roost  to  do  with  it  And  if  this  be  tree,  ought 
we  not  to  prepare  ourselvea  in  the  closet  for  the 
trialaof  the  market,  the  field,  and  the  ahop?  It 
is  but  putting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  out 
to  battle. 

Bragwell,  For  my  part,  I  think  example  it 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  ho  does  every  thing  which  can  be  re- 
quired  of  him,  and  no  oHe  has  a  right  to  call 
him  to  an  account  for  any  thing  more. 

Worthy,  Give  me  leave  to  aay,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  highly  aa  I  rate  a  good  example,  still  I 
must  set  a  good  principle  above  it  I  know  I 
must  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
othera ;  but  I  must  keep  a  good  conacienoe  for 
my  own  aake.  To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I 
must  therefore  pray  to  him  in  private. — To  my 
fkmily  I  owe  a  Christian  example,  and  for  thai, 
among  other  reasons,  I  must  not  fail  to  go  to 
church. 

Bragtodl,  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  m 
if  I  were  an  enemy  to  reUgion.    Sir,  I  am  at 
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heathen.  SSir,  I  ftm  «  Christian ;  I  belong  to  the 
ehoreh;  I  ^  to  oharcb  ;  I  always  drink  pros- 
peritj  to  the  church.  You  yotirself,  as  striet 
as  you  are,  in  never  missing  it  twice  a  day,  are 
aot  a  wanner  friend  to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Worthy.  That  is  to  say,  you  know  its  inesti- 
mable  vaJae  as  a  political  institution ;  but  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
irreligious  under  the  best  religious  institutions; 
and  that  even  the  most  excellent  only  furnishes 
the  means  of  being  religious,  and  is  no  more  re- 
ligion  itself  than  brick  and  mortar  are  prayers 
and  thanksgivings.  I  shall  never  think,  how- 
Sfvr  biffh  their  profession,  and  even  however  re- 
gular their  attendance,  that  thoee  men  truly  re- 
spect the  church,  who  bring  home  little  of  that 
Nttgion  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their  own  fa- 
■ilies  or  their  own  hearts ;  or,  who  make  the 
whale  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  a  mere  for. 
■d  attendance  there.  Excuse  me  Mr.  Brag- 
wdL 

BrmgvpdL  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
laligion  is  qaile  a  proper  thinff  for  the  poor ; 
md  I  don*t  think  that  the  multitude  can  ever 
ks  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  I  am  a  sort  of 
1  politician  you  know.  We  mu§i  have  bits,  and 
bridles,  and  restraints  for  the  vulgar. 

Witrtkii.  Your  opinion  is  very  just,  as  &r  as 
It  goes ;  but  it  docs  not  go  far  enough,  since,  it 
MB  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  you 
mine  yourself  OB  the  soundness  of  this  principle 
M  a  politician,  I  wish  you  also  to  see  the  reason 
ef  it  as  a  Christian ;  diepend  upon  it,  if  religion 
ks  gffxid  fi>r  the  community  at  large,  it  is  eqwlly 
iSM  fiir  efbry  &miiy ;  and  what  is  right  for  a 
MBihr  is  eoually  right  for  each  individual  in  it 
Yon  have  therefora  yourself  brought  the  most 
onanswerable  argument  why  you  ought  to  be 
religious  yoorsel^  by  askin^f  how  we  shall  keep 
others  in  order  without  religion.  For,  believe 
■8^  Mr.  Bragwell,  there  is  no  particular  clause 
tscxoept  osii  in  the  OospeL  There  are  no  ex- 
csptioae  there  in&vourof  any  one  class  of  men. 
The  same  restraints  which  are  necessary  for 
the  people  at  large,  are  equally  necessary  for 
■en  of  every  order,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
hmd  and  free,  learned  and  ignorant  If  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  no  one  particular  rank,  class,  or 
onsmunity,  then  there  is  no  one  rank,  class,  or 
ssamnnity,  exempt  from  the  obedience  to  his 
Isws  enjoined  by  the  GospeL  May  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Bragwell,  what  is  your  reason  for  going  to 
ehurch? 

BmgwelL  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question. 
How  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary 
ud  BO  creditable  7  Not  go  to  church,  indeed ! 
What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Worthy  7  I  am 
,  afraid  you  suspect  me  to  be  a  papist,  or  a  hea- 
then, or  of  some  religion  or  other  that  is  not 
Christian. 

Wmikff.  If  a  forei^er  were  to  hear  how  vio- 
laatlv  one  set  of  Christians  in  this  country  often 
apeak  against  another,  how  earnest  would  he 
suppose  OS  all  to  be  in  religious  matters :  and 
hasr  astonished  to  discover  that  many  a  man 
lae  perhaps  little  other  proof  to  gi? e  or  the  sin- 
svitj  of  hie  own  religion,  except  the  violence 
wteh  which  lie  hates  the  religion  of  another 
HTty.  It  b  nottrrettgton  which  such  men  hate; 
Mtl»nUffHnafth»maB«or  tbepartv,  wbon 
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we  are  set  against :  now  hatred  is  certainly  on 
part  of  the  reli|eion  of  the  Gospel.  Well,  yon 
have  told  me  why  you  go  to  church ;  now  pray 
tell  me,  why  do  you  confess  there  on  your  bend- 
ed knees,  every  Sunday,  that  *  you  have  ernd 
and  strayed  from  God*8  ways  7^ — Uhat  there  is 
no  health  in  you  7 — *  that  you  have  done  what 
you  ou^ht  not  to  do  7 — and  that  you  are  a  misa- 
rable  sinner  ?' 

Bragwell.  Because  it  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sore ; ,  a  book  which  I  have 
heard  you  yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  pillare 
of  the  protestant  church. 

Worthy,  But  have  you  no  other  reason  7 

Bragwell,  No,  I  canH  say  I  have. 

Worthy,  When  you  repeat  that  excellent  form 
of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  you  art  a 
miserable  sinner  1 

Bragwell,  No,  I  can*t  say  I  do.  But  that  is 
no  obiection  to  my  repeating  it :  because  it  majr 
suit  the  cause  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose 
the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  intended  that 
part  for  wicked  people  only,  such  as  drunkarde, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers  ;  for  I  imagine  they 
could  not  well  contrive  to  make  the  same  prayer 
qyiie  suit  an  honest  man  and  a  rogue ;  and  to  I 
suppose  they  thought  it  better  to  make  a  good 
man  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than 
to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a 
good  man ;  and  you  know  it  is  so  customary  for 
every  body  to  repeat  the  seneral  confession,  thai 
it  can*t  hurt  the  credit  of  the  most  respectable 
persons,  though  every  respectable  person  musi 
know  they  have  no  particular  concern  in  it ;  •• 
they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  those 
good  doctors  you  speak  dT,  were  not  quite  of 
your  opinion ;  they  really  thought  that  whftyoa 
call  honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  that  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need 
of  making  that  humble  confession.  Mr.  Brag- 
well  do  you  believe  in  the  fall  of  Adam  7 

Bragwell,  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thinp 
for  Adam  it  was ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  it 
not  7  It  is  one  of  tho  prettiest  chapters  in  Gene* 
sis.  DonH  you  believe  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy,  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don*t  believn 
it  merely  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis ;  though 
I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe 
every  part  of  the  word  of  God.  But  I  have  still 
an  additional  reason  for  believing  in  the  foU  of 
the  first  man. 

BragwelL  Have  you,  indeed  7  Now,  I  oui*t 
guess  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy.  Why,  my  own  observation  of  what 
is  within  myself  tcaciies  me  to  believe  it  It  ia 
not  only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  coo* 
vincee  me  of  the  truth  of  the  fall,  bat  also  the 
sinful  inclinations  which  I  find  in  my  omi  heart 
corresponding  with  it  This  is  one  of  those 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  of  wbioli  I  can 
never  doubt  a  moment :  first  iMccaaaail  b  abun- 
dantly expressed  or  implied  in  Scripture;  and 
next,  because  the  ooiuciousoess  of  the  evil  na- 
ture,  I  carry  about  with  mo  ooofirins  the  doo* 
trine  beyond  all  doubt  Besides,  is  it  not  said 
in  Scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  inin 
the  world,  and  tliat  *  all  we,  like  foat  sheep,  haf« 
gona  aatray  ;* — *  that  by  one  man's  diiohftdienci 
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many  we^e  made  linnera;* — and  so  again  in 
twenty  more  places  that  I  could  tell  yon  of. 

BragwelL  Well ;  I  never  thought  of  this.  But 
is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doctrine, 
Mr.  Worthy? 

•Worthy.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we  stop 
here.  But  while  we  are  deploring  this  sad 
tnith,  let  us  take  comfort  from  another,  that  *  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.* 

BragwelL  Yes ;  I  remember  f  thought  those 
▼ery  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over 
my  poor  father*s  grave.  But  as  it  was  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it 
to  myself;  for  I  was  then  young  and  hearty, and 
in  little  danger  of  dying,  and  I  have  been  so  busy 
ever  since,  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think 
of  it 

Worthy.  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  at 
the  burial  of  all  who  die,  is  a  solemn  admonition 
to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as  indeed  the 
Scripture  says  also,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
tiie  life ;  whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die,  but  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.* 
Now  do  you  think  you  believe  in  OArtt^  Mr. 
Brurwell  7 

UragtoeU,  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why  you  are  al- 
ways fancying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthy,  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
mnst  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own 
miworthiness  ;  and  when  we  do  this  we  shall  see 
the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

BraffweU.  Why,  ali  this  is  a  new  way  of  talk- 
ing. I  can*t  say  I  ever  meddled  with  such  sub- 
jects before  in  my  life.  But  now,  what  do  you 
advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your  plan  of  religion  ? 

Worthy.  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
l^und  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean  the  duty 
of  prayer ;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an 
evil  nature  within  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  God's  grace  to  help  us,  and  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem  us,  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  pray  for 
what  we  so  much  need ;  and  without  this  con- 
viction we  shall  not  be  led  to  pray. 

BragiretL  Well,  but  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Worthy,  that  you  good  folks  who  make  so  much 
of  prater,  have  lower  notions  than  we  have  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  7  You  think  hi 
wants  to  be  informed  of  the  thing  you  tell  him ; 
whereas,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  be  knows 
them  already,  and  that,  being  so  good  as  he  is, 
be  will  give  me  every  thing  he  sees  fit  to  give 
me,  without  my  asking  it. 

Worthy,  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things, 
knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask  him ;  but 
■till  has  he  not  said  that,  *  with  prayer  and  sup- 
plication we  must  make  known  our  requests  un- 
to him  7'  Prayer  is  the  way  in  which  God  hath 
■aid  that  his  favour  must  be  sought.  It  is  the 
channel  through  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
■overeign  will  and  pleasure  that  his  blessings 
riwuld  be  OQDveyed  to  us.  What  ascends  up  m 
vrayer  deaoends  to  us  again  in  blessings.  It  is 
like  the  rain  which  just  now  fell,  and  which 
liad  been  drawn  up  from  the  ground  in  vapours 
to  the  clouds  before  it  descended  from  them  to 
the  earth  in  that  refreshing  shower.  Besides 
prayer  has  a  good  efibct  on  our  minds ;  it  tends 
to  excite  a  right  disposition  towards  Clod  in  us, 
and  to  keep  up  a  coostant  ■enae  of  oar  dopend- 


ence.  But  above  all,  it  is  the  xray  to  got  tht 
good  things  we  want  *  Ask,'  says  the  Scrip* 
tare,  *  and  ve  shall  receive.* 

BragvDtU,  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  whieb 
I  was  going  to  deny  :  for  the  truth  is,  men  do 
not  always  get  what  they  ask ;  I  believe  if  I 
could  get  a  good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  would  pray 
oftener  than  I  da 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men  *  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss;* — 
*  they  ask  that  they  may/consume  it  on  their 
lusts.*— They  ask  worldly  blessings,  perhaps, 
when  they  should  ask  spiritual  ones.  Now,  the 
latter,  which  are  the  good  things  I  spoke  o^  are 
always  granted  to  those  who  pray  to  God  lor 
them,  though  the  former  are  not  I  have  ob> 
served  in  the  case  of  some  worldly  tilings  I 
have  sought  for,  that  the  ^rant  of  my  prayer 
would  have  caused  the  misery  of  my  life;  so 
that  GiA  equally  consults  our  good  in' what  be 
withholds,  and  m  what  ho  bestows. 

BragweU,  And  yet  you  continue  to  praj.tA 
I  suppose  7 

Worthy.  Certainly ;  but  then  I  try  to  mmA 
as  to  the  object  of  my  prayers.  I  pray  ftr 
Grod's  blessing  and  favour,  which  is  better  than 
riches. 

BragwelL  You  seem  very  earnest  on  thia  Mib- 
ject 

Worthy,  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  aak  thea, 
whether  prayer  is  not  positively  commanded  in 
the  Gospel.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  new 
dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  a 
thing,  as  we  may  when  there  is  no  such  oom> 
mand.  Here,  however,  let  me  just  add  also,  that 
a  man*s  prayers  may  be  turned  into  no  smaJl 
use  in  the  way  of  discovering  to  him  whatever 
is  amiss  in  his  life. 

BragwelL  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy,  Why,  suppose  now,  you  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  prayar 
every  practice  in  which  you  allow  yourself.  For 
instance,  let  the  prayer  in  the  morning  be  a 
sort  of  preparation  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and 
the  prayer  at  night  a  sort  of  retrospection  of 
those  deeds.  You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are 
a  little  inclined  to  eovetousncss ;  excuse  me,  air. 
Now,  suppose  after  you  have  been  during  a 
whole  day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich ;  suppose, 
I  say,  you  were  to  try  how  it  would  sound  te 
beg  of  Grod  at  night  on  your  knees,  to  give  yoa 
still  more  money,  though  you  have  already  id 
much  that  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  it 
Suppose  you  were  to  pray  in  the  moraing,  *  O 
Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though  those  I  have 
are  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  me  ;*  and  ask 
him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all  the 
grasping  means  yon  intend  to  make  use  of  in  , 
the  day,  to  add  to  your  substance  7 

Bragwell^  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  patience 
with  you  for  thinking  I  could  bo  so  wicked. 

Worthy,  Yet  to  make  such  a  covetous  prayer 
as  this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  mora  absurd, 
than  to  lead  the  life  of  the  covetous,  by  BinniBg 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that  very  prayer  which  yoo 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  put  into  words. 
Still  fVirther  observe  how  it  would  sound  to  coo- 
fess  your  sins,  und  pray  against  them  all,  ex- 
cept one  favourite  sin.  *  Lord,  do  thoo  enabla 
ma  to  forsake  all  m j  aina,  excapt  tha  biva  af 
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— *  in  this  one  thing  pardon  thy  ter 
▼ant.'— Or,  *  Do  thou  enable  me  to  forgive  all 
who  have  injured  me,  except  old  Giles.*  This 
^oa  will  object  against,  aa  a  wicked  prayer ;  bat 
if  wicked  in  prayer,  it  must  be  wicked  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  even  more  shocking  to  make  it  the 
langnage  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  life,  than  of  the 
lipe.  And  yet,  becauae  you  have  been  used  to 
see  people  act  thoa,  and  have  not  been  used  to 
hear  them  pray  thus,  you  are  shocked  at  the 
one,  and  not  ahockcd  at  tl*e  other. 

BragwlL  Shocked,  indeed!  Why,  at  this 
rate,  you  would  teach  one  to  hate  one's  self. 

Worthy.  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ;  you 
tamed  yonr  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
doora,  you  know ;  you  owned  to  me  it  was  an 
act  of  injustice.  Now,  suppoee  on  the  morning 
of  yoar  doing  so  you  had  begged  of  Grod,  in  a 
solemn  act  of  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of  cru- 
elly and  oppression,  which  you  intended  to  com- 
■H  that  day.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at  the 
thsnght  of  such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would 
Mt  hearty  prayer  have  kept  you  from  commit- 
thg  that  wicked  action  7  In  short,  what  a  life 
■nat  that  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God 
lo  prosper  and  bless  7  If  once  you  can  bring 
jcmneif  to  believe  that  it  is  your  boundcn  duty 
to  pray  for  God^s  blessing  on  your  day*s  work, 
JOQ  will  certainly  grow  careful  about  passing 
inch  a  day  aa  you  may  safely  ask  his  blessing 
Bpoo.  The  remark  may  be  carried  to  sports, 
tifpraiona,  company.  A  man,  who  once  takes 
Of  the  serious  use  of  prayer,  will  soon  find  him- 
self  obliged  to  abstain  from  such  diversions,  oc- 
eopations,  and  societies,  as  he  cannot  reasona- 
Uy  desire  that  God  will  bless  to  him  ;  and  thus 
he  will  see  himself  compelled  to  leave  off  either 
the  practice  or  the  prayer.  Now,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
I  need  not  ask  you  which  of  the  two  he  that  is  a 
real  Christian  will  give  up,  sinning  or  praying. 
Mr.  Bragwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  was  afVaid  he  was 
making  no  great  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 
Luckily,  however,  he  was  relieved  fVom  the  dif- 
fieolty  into  which  the  necessity  of  making  some 
■nswer  must  have  brought  him,  by  finding  they 
were  oome  to  the  end  of  their  little  joomey :  and 
he  never  beheld  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which 
deeorated  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with 
■ore  real  satisfaction. 

I  refer  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  for  the  sad  adventures  which 
tfterwardi  befel  Mr.  BragwelPs  family,  to  the 
fifth  put  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy 
Farmers. 


PART  V. 

THX  GOLDEN  UON. 

Ma.  BaAOWELL  ar.d  Mr.  Worthy  alighted  at 
Ike  Golden  Lion.  It  was  market-day :  the  inn, 
the  yard,  the  town  was  all  alive. — Bragwell  was 
^ite  in  his  oloment  Money,  company,  and 
rood  cheer  always  set  his  spirits  afloat  Ub  fblt 
himself  tho  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had 
three  great  objects  in  view ;  the  sale  of  his  land; 
Ihe  letting  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  much  he  was 
bsM  vp  to  by  so  many  substantial  people,  and 


the  showing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  his 
most  intimate  friend,  Af  r.  Worthy  was.  It  was 
his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from  every 
person,  and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with, 
and  by  that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  and 
increase  his  wealth. 

The  farmers  met  in  a  large  room  ;  and  while 
they  were  transacting  their  various  concerns, 
those  whose  pursuits  were  the  same,  naturdly 
herded  together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to 
one  corner,  by  the  common  interest  which  they 
took  in  bark  and  hides.  A  useful  debate  was 
carrying  on  at  another  little  table,  whether  the 
practice  ot  sowing  wheat  or  ot  planting  it  wen 
most  profitable.  Another  set  were  disputing 
whether  horses  or  oxen  were  best  for  ploughs. 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  canala,  aought 
tho  company  of  other  canallers ;  while  some, 
who  were  interested  in  the  new  bill  for  indo- 
snres,  wisely  looked  out  for  such  as  knew  most 
about  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  sub- 
jects, and  picked  up  something  useful  on  each. 
It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men  under- 
stood some  one  thing,  and  that  he  who  was 
wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man  somo- 
thing  on  the  subject  he  best  knew;  but  Mb. 
Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the  whole.  What 
a  pity  is  it,  said  he,  that  Christians  are  not  so 
desirous  to  turn  their  time  to  good  acoouiA  as 
men  of  boiiiness  are  !  When  shall  we  see  reli- 
gious  persons  as  anxious  to  derive  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others  as  these  farmers?  When 
shall  we  sec  them  as  eager  to  turn  their  time  to 
good  account  7  While  I  approve  these  men  lor 
not  being  slothful  in  bvsiness,  let  me  improro 
the  hint,  by  being  also /free  At  tn  spirit. 

Showing  how  much  wiser  the  children  qf  tkiB 
generation  are  than  the  children  qf  Light. 
When  the  hurry  was  a  little  over,  Mr.  Brag 
well  took  a  turn  on  the  bowling-green.  Mr. 
Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  the 
estate  was  not  brought  forward.  Let  the  auc- 
tioneer proceed  to  business,  said  he ;  the  com* 
pany  will  bo  glad  to  get  home  by  daylight  I 
mostly  with  a  view  to  others ;  for  f  do  not 


speak  1 

think  of  being  a  purchaser  myself.  I  know  it, 
said  BragwelC  or  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  aa 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really 
possible  (proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt) 
that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  esUta 
before  dinner  7  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a  clever 
man  at  books,  and  such  things ;  and  perhaps 
can  make  out  an  account  on  paper  in  a  hand- 
somer manner  than  I  can.  But  I  never  found 
much  wns  to  be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to 
figures,  I  cnn  rnrn*  enough  of  them  in  my  head 
to  add,  divide,  and  multiply  more  money  than 
your  learning  will  ever  give  you  the  fingering 
of.  You  may  beat  me  at  a  book,  but  you  are  a 
very  child  at  a  bargain.  Sell  ray  land  before 
dinner  indeed ! 

Mr.  Worthy  was  puzzled  to  guess  how  a  man 
was  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  another,  ana  desired 
an  explanation.  Brsgwell  felt  rather  more  con- 
tempt  for  his  understanding  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Look*ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  aaid  he,  I 
do  not  think  that  knowledge  is  of  any  use  to  m 
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OMD,  onleaB  he  hai  Mine  enoagh  to  turn  it  to 
account  Men  are  my  books,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  and 
it  is  by  reading,  spelling,  and  putting  them  to- 
fether  to  good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  qp  in 
the  world.  I  shall  give  you  a  proof  of  this  to- 
day. These  farmers  are  most  of  them  oome  to 
the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this  bitof 
land  of  mine,  if  they  should  like  the  bargain. 
Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  oanH  be  any  great 
bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to 
tliem  and  to  me,  it  becomes  me  as  a  man  of 
■ense,  who  has  the  good  of  his  family  at  heart, 
to  secure  the  bargain  to  myself!  I  would  not 
ebeat  any  man,  sir,  but  1  think  it  fair  enough  to 
torn  his  weakness  to  my  own  advantage ;  Uiere 
is  no  law  against  that,  yon  know ;  and  this  is 
the  use  of  one  maif  s  having  more  sense  than 
another.  So,  whenever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.  We  fill  up 
the  morning  with  other  business ;  and  1  care- 
Ailly  keep  back  my  talk  about  the  purchase  till 
we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we  have,  of  course, 
a  slice  of  politics.  This  puts  most  of  us  into  a 
passion,  and  you  know  anger  is  thirsty.  Besides, 
^Otaiirch  and  King*  naturally  brings  on  a  good 
■any  other  toasts.  Now,  as  I  am  master  of  the 
ftast,  yen  know  it  would  be  shabby  in  me  to 
save  my  liquor ;  so  I  push  about  the  glass  one 
WKfi  and  the  tankard  the  other,  till  all  my  com- 
pany are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every  man  is  de- 
Bghted  to  see  what  a  fine  hearty  fellow  he  has 
to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  Bragwell  receives  a  thoo- 
■and  compliments.    By  this  time  they  have 

e'ned  as  much  in  good  humour  as  they  have 
;  in  sober  judgment,  and  this  is  the  proper 
moment  for  setting  the  auctioneer  to  work,  and 
this  I  commonly  do  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
I  go  home  with  my  purse  a  score  or  two  pounds 
heavier  than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by 
their  dinner.  In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and 
tiispiciotts,  and  have  all  thair  wits  about  them ; 
but  a  cheerfnl  glass  cures  all  distrust  And, 
what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit  as  well  as  my 
pocket,  and  get  more  praise  for  my  dinner  than 
blame  for  mv  bargain. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd  va- 
aitj  which  could  tompt  a  man  to  own  himself 
sfuilty  of  an  unfair  action  for  the  sake  of  show- 
wg  his  wisdom.  He  was  beginning  to  express 
lus  disapprobation,  when  the;^  were  told  dinner 
was  on  table.  They  went  in,  and  were  soon 
Mated.  AU  was  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Every 
body  agreed  that  no  one  gave  such  hearty  din- 
ners as  Mr.  BragweH.  Nothing  was  pitiful 
where  he  was  master  of  the  feast  Bragwell, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  excellent  din- 
ger before  him,  and  enjoyed  the  good  account 
to  which  he  should  turn  it,  heard  their  praises 
with  delight,  and  c«st  an  eye  on  Worthy,  as 
much  as  to  say  who  is  the  wise  nian  now. 
Having  a  mind,  for  bis  own  credit,  to  make  bis 
friend  talk,  he  turned  to  h'lm,  ssying,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life 
more  than  men  of  our  clasa.  We  have  money 
and  power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bra^ell,  replied  Wor- 
thy, I  am  not  sore  that  this  is  among  the  wisest 
9f  our  pretmuioni.  But  I  will  say,  that  our*a  is 


a  creditable  and  respectable  business.  la  aik 
cient  times,  farming  was  the  employment  of 
princes  and  patriarchs;  and,  now-aldays,  an 
honest,  humane,  sensible,  English  yeoman,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  is  not  only  a  very  useful, 
but  an  honourable  character.  But  then,  he  must 
not  merely  think  of  tr^oying  life  as  you  call  it, 
but  he  must  tliink  of  living  op  to  the  great  ends 
for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  A  wealthv 
farmer  not  only  has  it  in  his  power  to  live  wel4 
but  to  do  much  good.  lie  is  not  only  the  father 
of  his  own  family,  but  his  workmen,  his  depen- 
dants, and  the  poor  at  large,  especially  in  these 
hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  raise  into 
credit  all  the  parish  offices  which  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  by  getting  into  bad  hands ;  and 
he  can  convert,  what  have  been  falsely  tbooffkt 
mean  offices,  into  very  important  onee,  by  hia 
just  and  Christian  like  manner  of  filling*  Uiam- 
An  upright  juryman,  a  conscientious  < 
a  humane  overseer,  an  independent  e 
active  superintendent  of  a  work-house, 
arbitrator  in  pvblic  disputes,  a  kind  ooui 
in  private  troubles ;  such  an  one,  I  say,  fillri,^ 
a  station  in  society  no  less  necessary,  and,  "m 
far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  important  iJbaa 
that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a  ooonty,  or 
even  a  member  of  parliament  That  can  never 
be  a  slight  or  degrading  office,  on  which  tlia 
happiness  of  a  whole  parish  may  dcpendL 

Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  his 
friend  reflected  credit  on  himself,  enconnged 
Worthy  to  go  on,  but  he  did  it  in  his  own  vsin 
way.  Ay,  very  true,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  yon 
are  right;  a  leading  man  in  our  class  ought  to 
be  kxMced  up  to  as  an  example,  as  you  say ;  in 
order  to  which,  ho  should  do  things  handsomely 
and  liberally,  and  not  grudge  himself^  or  hia 
friends,  any  thing ;  casting  an  eve  of  compla- 
cency on  the  good  dinner  he  bad  provided. 
True,  replied  Mr.  Worthy,  he  should  be  an  ex- 
ample of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness  of 
manners.  But  he  will  do  well,  added  he,  not  to 
affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  but 
clumsily  upon  him.  If  he  has  money,  let  him 
spend  prudentlrf  lay  up  moderately  fiv  hia 
children,  and  gin  liberally  to  the  poor.  But 
let  him  rather  aeek  to  dignify  his  own  station 
by  his  virtues,  than  to  get  above  it  by  his  vanity. 
If  he  aets  thus,  then,  as  lon^  as  his  country 
lasts,  a  farmer  of  England  will  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  its  most  valuable  members ;  nay  more, 
bv  this  conduct,  he  may  contribute  to  make 
England  last  the  longer.  The  riches  of  the 
farmer,  corn  and  cattle,' are  the  trne  riches  of  a 
nation ;  but  let  hinr  remember,  that  though  com 
and  cattle  enrich  a  country,  nothing  but  justice, 
integrity,  and  religion,  can  preserve  it 

Here  one  of  the  companv,  who  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom 
went  to  public  wornhipi  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  religion,  and  was  always  ready  to  testify 
his  regard  to  it  by  drinking  church  and  king. 
On  this  Mr.  Worthy  remarked,  that  ha  was 
afraid  that  too  many  contented  themsehnt  with 
makingr  this  toaxt  include  the  whole  of  their  re- 
ligion, if  not  of  their  loyalty.  It  is  with  real 
sorrow,  continued  he,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
observe,  that  though  there  are  numberlew 
honourable  instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  I  ham 
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I  more  ooDterapt  and  neglect  of  ChrUrtianity 
in  men  of  i>ur  calling,  than  m  olmoat  any  other. 
Tha^  too  freqaontlj  hate  the  rector  on  accoont 
of  his  tithea,  to  which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as 
they  have  to  thmr  farms,  and  the  curate  on  ac 
count  of  his  poverty ;  hut  tho  truth  is,  religion 
itself  is  often  the  concealed  object  of  their  dis- 
like.  I  know  too  nany,  who,  while  they  affect 
a  violent  outward  leal  ftr  the  church,  merely 
because  they  conceive  its  security  to  be  somehow 
connected  with  their  own  political  advantages, 
yet  prove  the  hollowness  of  their  attachment,  by 
showing  little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and  less 
to  its  ordinances. 

Young  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom 
Miss  Bragwell  turned  off  because  he  did  not  un- 
dsfstand  French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy 
fcr  what  be  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be 
Ibe  better  for  it  as  long  as  be  lived,  and  desired 
Mi  Iea?e  to  be  belter  acquainted.  Most  of  the 
declared  they  had  never  hoard  a  finer 
If  and  then,  as  is  usual,  proceeded  to  show 

I  good  effect  it  had  on  them,  by  loose  conver- 
■tlDO,  hard  drinking,  and  whatever  could  coun- 
lonct  all  that  Worthy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear 
Mr.  Bragwell,  af\er  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
waiter,  to  put  less  and  less  water  into  every 
fresh  bowl  of  punch.  This  was  his  old  way ; 
if  the  time  they  had  to  sit  was  long,  then  the 
Mucb  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
ID  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than  the 
lane  required.  But  if  time  pressed,  then  the 
strength  was  to  be  increased  in  due  proportion, 
18  a  small  qnanlity  must  then  intoxicate  them 
is  much  in  a  short  time  as  would  be  required 
of  a  greater  quantity  had  the  time  been  bnger. 
Hiis  was  one  of  Mr.  Bragweirs  nice  calcula- 
tions; and  this  was  the  sort  of  skill  on  which  he 
■I  ranch  Taloed  himself. 

At  length  the  guests  were  properly  primed 
tar  business ;  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of 
intoxication  which  makes  men  warm  and  rash, 
yet  keeps  short  of  that  absolute  drunkenness, 
whieh  disqualifies  fbr  businciii  the  auctioneer 
Bst  to  work.  AH  were  bidders,  and,  if  possible, 
all  would  have  been  purehasan ;  so  happily  had 
the  feast  and  the  punch  operated.  They  bid  on 
with  a  still  increasing  spirit,  till  they  got  so 
Bueb  above  the  value  of  the  land,  that  Brag, 
well  with  a  wink  and  a  whisper,  said :  Who 
would  sell  his  land  fasting?  Eh!  Worthy?  At 
length  the  estate  was  knocked  down,  at  a  price 
very  fu  abore  its  worth. 

As  aooa  u  it  was  aold,  Bragwell  again  said 
sofUy  to  Worthy,  Five  flrom  fifty  and  there  re. 
■win  forty.flve.  The^^fainer  and  drink  wonH 
eost  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifty  more 
than  the  land  was  worth.  Spend  a  BhiUing  to 
(ain  a  pound!  This  is  what  I  call  practical 
aritbmeUc,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  got  out  of  this  scene ; 
and  anfng  that  his  fViend  was  quite  sober,  he 
resolf«d  aa  they  rode  home,  to  deal  plainly  with 
him.  Biragwell  had  fi)ond  out,  among  his  cal- 
ffnhtjftna,  that  there  wore  some  sins  which  could 
ealy  be  committed,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a 
lima.  For  instance,  he  knew  that  a  man  could 
Mt  well  get  rieh  and  get  drunk  at  the  same  mo- 
■ant ;  ao  thai  he  used  to  practice  one  first,  and 


the  other  after ;  but  he  had  found  out  that  i 
vices  made  very  good  company  together ;  thnsi 
while  he  had  watched  himself  in  drinking,  lest 
he  should  become  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  guests 
were  to  buy,  he  had  indulged,  without  mea 
sure,  in  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided.  Mr. 
Worthy,  I  say,  seeing  him  able  to  bear  reason^ 
rnbuked  him  for  this  day*s  proceedings  with 
some  severity.  Bragwell  bore  his  reproofs  with 
that  sort  of  patience  which  arises  from  an 
opinion  of  one*s  own  wisdom,  accompanied  b^  a 
recent  flush  of  prosperity.  He  behaved  with 
that  gay  ^ood  humour,  which  grows  out  of 
united  vanity  and  good  fortune.  You  are  too 
squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I  have  done 
nothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compulsion  used. 
They  are  free  to  bid  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  make 
them  welcome,  and  I  shall  not  be  thought  a 
bit  the  worse  of  by  them  to-morrow,  when  ther 
are  sober.  Others  do  it  besides  me,  and  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  as  long  as  I  have 
custom  on  my  side. 

Worthy.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bragwell,  to  hear 
you  support  such  practices  by  such  arguments. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  snare 
to  the  souls  of  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  that 
word  CUSTOM.  It  is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile 
corruption  with  credit,  and  sin  with  safety. 
But  no  custom,  no  fashion,  no  combination  of 
men,  to  set  up  a  false  standard  can  ever  make 
a  wrong  action  right  That  a  tiling  is  ofVen 
done,  is  so  far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  right,  that 
it  is  the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  thinking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest  he 
should  bo  following,  *  a  multitude  to  do  eviL' 
Right  is  right,  though  only  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand pursues  it;  and  wrong  will  be  forever 
wrong,  though  it  be  the  allowed  practice  of  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  nincty-nine.  If  this 
shameful  custom  be  really  common,  which  I  can 
hardly  believe,  that  is  a  nesh  reason  why  a  con- 
Bcientions  man  should  set  his  face  against  it 
And  I  must  go  so  far  as  to  say  (you  will  oxcnaa 
me  Mr.  Bragwell)  that  I  see  no  great  difibronce, 
in  the  eye  of  conscience,  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  your  making  a 
man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting  fifty 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  because  he  has  lost  it » 
and  your  picking  the  fifty  guineas  out  of  hia 
pocket,  if  you  had  met  him  dead  drunk  in  hia 
way  home  to-night.  Nay,  he  who  meets  a  man 
already  drunk  and  robs  him,  commits  but  one 
sin ;  while  he  who  makes  him  drunk  first  that 
he  may  rob  him  sflerwards,  commits  two. 

Bragwell  gravely  replied :  Mr.  Worthy,  while 
I  have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit  to  sup* 
port  me,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me, 
I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  I  do. 
Mr.  Bragwell,  answered  Worthy,  a  truly  honest 
man  is  not  always  looking  sharp  about  him,  to 
see  how  far  custom  and  the  law  will  bear  him 
out ;  if  he  be  honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult 
the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian, he  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God. 
We  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when 
we  overreach  others.  You  would  not  allow  that 
you  had  robbed  your  neighbour  for  the  worlds 
yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you  have  out- 
witted him.    I  have  read  this  great  tmth  in  the 
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works  of  a  heathen,  Mr.  Brag  well,  that  the  chief 
muery  of  man  arises  from  his  not  knowing  how 
to  make  riffht  calculations. 

Bragweu,  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  belong  to 
me.  I  have  not  made  an  error  of  a  farthing. 
Look  at  the  account,  sir — right  to  the  smallest 
fimctioo. 

Wo1ih^,  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  accounts ; 
epiritual  calculations;  arithmetic  in  the  long 
run.  Now,  in  this,  your  real  Christian  is  the 
only  true  calculator :  he  has  found  out  that  we 
■hall  be  richer  in  the  end,  by  denying,  than  by 
indulging  ourselves.  He  knows  that  when 
the  balance  comes  to  be  struck,  when  profit  and 
kMs  shall  be  summod  up,  and  the  final  account 
adjusted,  that  whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and  do- 
light  we  had  in  this  world,  yet  if  we  have  lost 
our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon  that  we 
have  made  a  good  bargain.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure  make  any 
great  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum  total  of 
eternal  misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want 
of  a  good  head  at  calculation  that  men  prefer 
time  to  eternity,  pleasure  to  holiness,  earth  to 
heaven.  You  see  if  we  get  our  neighbour's 
money  at  the  price  of  our  own  integrity  ;  hurt 
his  good  name,  but  destroy  our  own  souls ;  raise 
our  outward  character,  but  wound  our  inward 
conscience ;  when  we  come  to  the  last  reckon- 
ing, we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  in 
the  second  instance,  but  fools  in  the  first.  In 
■hort,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wisdom 
we  possessed,  wo  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
•kill  of  true  calculation. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebufi^,  Mr.  Bragwell 
got  home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments 
oould  hinder  him  from  feeling  that  he  had  the 
fifW  guineas  in  his  purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so  irre- 
sistible in  the  actual  possession  of  present,  and 
visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that  he  considers 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  invisible  realities  of 
eternity. 

As  soon  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gayly  threw 
the  money  ho  had  received  on  the  table,  and 
desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  re- 
oeiving  it  with  her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  threw  it  back 
to  him.  You  may  keep  your  cash  yourself^ 
said  she.  It  is  all  over — we  want  no  more 
money.  You  are  a  ruined  man!  A  wicked 
creature,  scrapin?  and  working  as  we  have 
done  for  her! — Bragwell  trembled,  but  durst 
not  ask  what  he  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wifb 
spared  him  the  trouble,  by  crying  out  as  soon 
as  her  rage  permitted :  The  girl  is  ruined ; 
Polly  is  i^one  off!  Poor  Bragwell's  heart  sunk 
within  him ;  he  grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  as  his 
wife's  rage  swallowed  up  her  grief,  so,  in  his 
rrief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.  The  purse 
mil  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  look  of  anguish 
upon  it,  finding,  for  the  first  time  that  money 
could  not  relieve  his  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who,  though  much  concerned, 
was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  that 
the  young  lady  had  not  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  the  night  before :  he  begged 
Mrs.  BrajBTwell  to  explain  this  sad  story.  She, 
instead  of  soothing  her  husband,  fell  to  reproach- 


ing him.  It  is  all  your  fault,  said  she ;  yon 
were  a  fool  for  your  pains. — If  I  bad  had  my 
way  the  girls  would  never  have  kept  company 
with  any  but  men  of  substance,  and  then  the? 
could  not  have  been  ruined.  Mrs.  Bragwed^ 
said  Worthy,  if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man,  it 
would  be  still  a  misfortune,  even  though  be  had 
been  rich.  O,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said 
she,  a/a<  sorrow  i$  better  than  a  Uan  one.  Bat 
to  marry  a  beggar !  there  is  no  sin  like  thaSi 
Here  Miss  Betsey,  wiio  stood  sullenly  by,  put 
in  a  word,  and  said,  her  sister,  however,  had 
not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married  a  far* 
mer  or  a  tradesman ;  she  had,  at  least,  mads 
choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  marriage !  what 
gentleman  !  cried  the  afflicted  father.  Tell  ms 
the  worst !  He  was  now  informed  that  his  dar* 
ling  daughter  was  gone  off  with  a  strolling 
player,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  neighbourinf 
villages  lately. — Miss  Betsey  again  put  in,  s^ 
ing,  he  was  no  stroller,  but  a  gentleman  in  dit^  j  ^ 
guise,  who  ohly  acted  for  his  own  d'ly enam»^' 
Docs  he  so,  said  the  now  furious  Bragwtli 
then  he  shall  be  transported  for  mine.  , 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  hia 
from  his  new  son-in-law,  who  desired  his  leave 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  implore  his  forgive- 
ness.  He  owned  he  had  been  shopman  to  a 
haberdasher;  but  thinking  his  person  and  ts* 
lents  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  trade, 
and  being  also  a  little  behind  hand,  he  had  taken 
to  the  stage  with  a  view  of  making  his  fortuned 
that  he  had  married  Miss  Bragwell  entirely  for 
love,  and  was  sorry  to  mention  so  paltry  a 
thing  as  money,  which  he  despised,  but  that  his 
wants  were  pressing :  his  landlord,  to  whom  be 
was  ii^  debt,  having  been  so  vulgar  as  to  tbreatea 
to  send  him  to  prison.  He  ended  with  saving : 
*  I  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your  daoghter's 
delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real  name  * 
I  believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success  with  her,  to 
my  having  assumed  that  of  Augustus  Frederick 
Theodosius.  She  is  inconsolable  at  this  con- 
fession, which,  as  you  are  now  mj  father,  I 
roust  also  make  to  you,  and  subscribe  myself, 
with  many  blushes,  by  the  vulgar  name  of  your 
dutiful  son, 

Timothy  Inclx.' 

*  O !'  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore  the 
letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  Bragwell  .married  to  a 
strolling  actor !  How  shall  f  bear  it  ?*— *  Why, 
I  would  not  bear  it  at  all,*  cried  the  enraged  mo- 
ther ;  *  I  would  never  see  her ;  I  would  never 
forgive  her ;  I  would  let  her  starve  at  the  cor- 
ner  of  the  barn,  while  that  rascal,  with  all  those 
pagan,  popish  names,  was  ranting  away  at  the 
other.*--*  Nay,*  said  Misi  BcUey,  •  if  he  is  only 
a  shopman,  and  if  his  name  be  really  Timothy 
Incle,  I  would  never  forgive  her  neither.  But 
who  would  have  thought  it  by  his  kioks,  and  by 
his  monstrous  genteel  behaviour  7  no,  be  never 
can  have  so  vulgar  a  name.* 

*Come,  come,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *w«re  he 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should  think 
there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  thing.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is 
no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly  to  reason  irith 
you.  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  reproach  yon  for  the 
mistsken  manner  in  which  yon  have  bred  Q|p 
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yoar  daDjfhten,  it  your  error  hu  brought  its 
panuhmeDt  along  with  it  You  now  tee,  be- 
ctue  you  now  feel,  the  evil  of  a  false  edaca- 
tioo.  It  has  mined  your  daughter;  your -whole 
plan  unavoidably  led  to  some  such  end.  The 
krge  sums  you  spent  to  qualify  them,  as  yon 
thtraght,  ibi  a  hi^h  station,  only  serred  to  make 
them  despise  their  own,  and  could  do  them  no- 
thing but  harm,  while  your  habits  of  life  pro- 
■srly  confined  them  to  company  of  a  lower  class. 
While  tbny  were  better  dregt  than  the  daughters 
of  the  first  gentry,  they  vtere  worse  taught  as  to 
ital  knowledge,  than  the  daughters  of  your 
pfeoghmen.  Their  vanity  has  been  raised  by 
sicessive  finery,  and  kept  alive  by  excessive 
flattery.  Every  evil  temper  has  been  fostered 
fay  indulgence.  Their  pride  has  never  been 
flootrolled;  their  self-will  has  never  been  sub- 
dued; their  idleness  has  laid  them  open  to 
Jiiry  temptation,  and  their  abundance  has  en- 
MIed  them  to  gratify  every  desire ;  their  time, 
^hrt  precious  talent,  has  been  entirely  wasted. 
Bfery  thing  they  have  been  taught  to  do  is  of 
BO  use,  while  they  are  utlerlv  unacquainted  , 
with  all  which  they  ought  to  have  known.  I 
de^ore  Miss  Polly*s  false  step.  That  she  should 
have  married  a  runaway  shopman,  turned 
itroUer,  I  truly  lament  But  for  what  better 
hosband  was  she  qualified  7  For  the  wife  of  a 
ftrmer  she  was  too  idle :  for  the  wife  of  a  trades- 
■an  she  was  too  expensive :  for  the  wift  of  a 
fsntleman  she  was  too  ignorant  You,  your- 
nlf^  was  most  to  blame.  You  expected  her  to 
set  wisely,  though  you  nerer  taught  her  that 
fimr  nf  Gfid  which  ts  Ihe  beginning  of  un»dom. 
1  owe  it  to  you,  as  a  friend,  and  to  myself  as 
a  Christian,  to  declare,  that  your  practices  in 
Ihs  common  transactions  of  life,  as  well  as  your 
present  misfortune,  are  almost  the  natural  con- 
sequences  of  those  fidse  principles  which  I  pro- 
tested against  when  you  were  at  my  ho««se.* 

Mrs.  Bragwell  attempted  several  times  to  in- 
tsrrupt  Mr.  Worthy,  but  her  husband  would  not 
permit  it  He  fblt  the  force  of  all  his  friend  said, 
tad  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Mr.  Worthy  thus 
went  on  :  *  It  grieves  me  to  say  how  much  your 
own  indiscretion  has  contributed  even  to  bring 
on  your  present  misfortune.  Toa  gave  your 
eoontenance  to  this  very  company  of  stroflere, 
though  you  knew  they  were  acting  in  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  to  say  no  worse.  They  go 
tiwn  town  to  town,  and  from  bam  to  bam,  strip- 
ping the  poor  of  their  money,  the  young  of 
their  innocence,  and  all  of  their  time.  Do  you 
remeHibf  with  how  much  pride  you  told  me 
that  you  had  bespoke  Tht  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wt/e,  for  the  benefit  of  Cms  very  Mr.  Frederic 
Theodoeins?  To  this  pernicious  ribaldry  you 
not  only  carried  your  own  family,  but  wasted  I 
know  not  how  much  money  in  treating  your 
workmen's  wives  and  children,  m  these  hard 
times  too  when  they  have  scarcely  bread  to  eat, 
or  a  shoe  on  their  feet :  and  all  this  only  that 
you  might  have  the  absurd  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  flattering  words,  By  denre  of  Mr.  Brag- 
wctt,  stack  up  in  print  at  the  public  house,  on 
the  blacksmith's  shed,  at  the  turnpike-gate,  and 
en  the  barn-door.' 

•  ■ssPartO. 


Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his  friend's 
rebuke  was  too  just,  and  he  looked  so  very  con* 
trite  as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Worthy,  who,  ia 
a  mild  voice,  thus  went  on :  *  What  I  haye  said 
is  not  so  much  to  reproach  you  with  the  rain  of 
one  daughter,  as  from  a  desire  to  save  the  other. 
Let  Miss  Betsey  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  be  her  jailer,  but  I  will  be  her 
friend.  She  will  find  in  my  daughters  kind 
companions,  and  in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide. 
[  know  she  will  dislike  us  at  first,  but  I  do  nol 
despair  in  time  of  convincing  her  that  a  sober, 
humble,  useful,  pious  life,  is  as  necessary  to 
make  us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  is  to  fit  us  fiir 
heaven.* 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it 
would  he  frightful  dull  and  monttroua  vulgmr 
and  dinwl  melancholy^  yet  was  she  so  terrified 
at  the  discontent  and  grumbling  which  sbs 
would  have  to  endure  at  home,  that  she  sullenly 
consented.  She  had  none  of  that  filial  tender- 
ness which  led  her  to  wish  to  sUy  and  soolh 
and  comfort  her  afflicted  father.  All  she 
thought  about  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  sf  her 
mother*s  ill  humour,  and  to  carry  so  much 
finery  with  her  as  to  fill  the  Miss  Worthys  with 
envy  and  respect  Poor  girl !  she  did  not  know 
that  envy  was  a  feeling  they  never  indulged; 
and  that  fine  clothes  were  the  last  thing  to  £aw 
their  respect 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day.  When 
they  reached  his  house  they  found  there  young 
Wilson,  Miss  Betsey*s  old  admirer.  She  was 
much  pleased  at  this,  and  resolved  to  treat  him 
well.  But  her  good  or  ill  treatment  now  signl* 
fied  but  little.  This  young  grazier  reverenosd 
Mr.  Worthy's  character,  and  ever  since  he  hid 
met  him  at  the  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a 
happiness  it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman 
bred  up  by  such  a  fiither.  He  had  lieard  muoh 
of  the  modesty  and  discretion  of  both  the  daogh- 
teis,  but  his  inclination  now  determined  him  in 
favour  of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  jpvokg 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  principles,  allow- 
ed him  to  become  a  visitor  at  his  house,  but  ds« 
ferred  his  consent  to  the  marriage  till  he  knew 
him  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  what 
he  saw  of  the  domestic  piety  of  this  family,  im- 
proved daily,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  practios 
of  religion ;  and  Mr.  Worthy  soon  formed  him 
into  a  most  valuable  character.  During  this  time 
Miss  BragwelPs  hopes  had  revived ;  but  though 
she  appeared  in  a  new  dress  almost  every  day 
she  had  the  mortification  of  being  behold  with 
great  indifference  by  one  whom  she  had  always 
secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson  married  before  her 
face  a  girl  who  was  greatly  her  inferior  in  fbr- 
tune,  person,  and  appearance;  but  who  was 
humble,  fVugal,  meek  and  pious.  Miss  Brag, 
well  now  strongly  felt  the  troth  of  what  Bfe. 
Wilson  had  once  told  her,  that  a  woman  may 
make  an  excellent  partner  for  a  dance  wfato 
would  make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  daughters  had 
only  learnt  to  regret  their  folly  and  vanity,  as 
it  had  produced  them  mortification  in  this  lifb 

[whether  they  were  ever  brought  to  a  more  se> 
rious  sense  of  their  errors  may  be  seen  in  a  fli 
tors  part  of  this  histocy. 
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GOOD  RKSOLUTIONS. 


Mr.  Bragwkll  wu  to  maoh  afflietod  at  the 
dbgracefnl  marriage  of  hit  daQ|fhter,  who  ran 
off  with  Timothy  Incle,  the  strolhng  plajer,  that 
he  never  fully  recovered  hie  spirits.  His  cheer- 
Ailness,  which  had  arisen  from  an  high  opinion 
of  himself,  had  been  confirmed  by  a  constant 
flow  of  uninterrupted  success-,  and  that  is  a  sort 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  very  liable  to  be  im- 
paired, because  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  ac- 
cident and  cross  event  in  lifb.  But  though  his 
pride  was  now  disappointed,  his  misfortunes  had 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  he  had 
not  discovered  that  the^  were  caused  by  his  own 
&olt;  nor  had  he  acquired  any  patience  or  sub- 
mission  because  he  had  not  learnt  that  all  afflic- 
tions  come  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  to  awaken  us 
to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw  off  our 
hearts  from  the  perishing  vanities  of  this  life. 
Besides,  Mr.  Brag  well  was  one  of  those  people, 
who,  even  if  they  would  be  thought  to  bear  with 
tolemble  submission  such  trials  as  appear  to  be 
■ent  more  immediately  from  Providence,  yet 
think  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every 
misfortune  which  bcfals  them  through  the  fault 
of  a  fellow-creatore  f  as  if  our  feUow-creatures 
were  not  the  agents  and  instrumeirts  by  which 
Providence  ofl^n  sees  fit  to  try  or  to  punish 
us. 

In  answer  to  his  heavy  complaints,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expatiated 
on  the  injustice  of  our  impatience,  and  on  the 
folly  of  our  vindicating  ourselves  from  guilt  in 
the  distinctions  we  make  between  those  trials 
which  seem  to  come  more  immediately  from 
Ood,  and  those  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
fruits  of  our  fellow.croatures.  *  Sickness,  lo 
and  death,  we  think,*  continued  he,  *  we  dare 
not  openly  rebel  against;  while  we  fancy  we 
are  quite  justified  in  giving  a  loose  to  our  vio. 
lence  when  we  snflfer  by  the  hand  of  the  oppres- 
•or,  the  unkindness  of  the  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dience  of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the  delu- 
tions  of  our  blinded  hearts.  Ingratitude,  un- 
kindness, calumny,  are  permitted  to  assail  us  by 
the  ^me  power  who  cuts  off  *  the  desire  of  our 
oyos  at  a  stroke.'  The  friend  who  betrays  us, 
and  the  daughter  who  deceives  us,  are  instru- 
ments for  our  chastisement,  sent  by  the  same 
purifying  hand  who  orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to 
weaken  our  bodies,  or  a  storm  to  destroy  oar 
crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down  our  house.  And 
we  must  look  for  the  same  remedy  in  the  one 
oase  as  in  the  other ;  I  mean  prayer  and  a  deep 
rabmission  to  the  will  of  God.  We  must  leave 
off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more  at 
Him  who  sots  them  in  action.  We  must  try  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Providence ;  and 
hardly  dare  oray  to  be  delivered  from  it  till  it 
has  accompllihed  in  us  the  end  for  which  it  was 
•ent* 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would  not 
bo  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  the  de- 
grading  name  of  Mrs.  Incle  ever  allopred  to  be 
pronounced  in  his  hearing.  He  had  loved  her 
with  an  excessive  and  undue  affection;  and 
while  she  gratified  his  vanity  by  her  beauty  and 
finery,  he  deemed  her  fiuiltt  of  littlo  oooae. 


queocB ;  but  when  she  disappointed  him  amhi. 
tion  by  a  disgraceful  marriage,  all  his  natnnl 
afibction  only  served  to  increase  his  resentoMOt 
Yet,  though  he  regretted  her  crioM  less  thai 
his  own  mortification,  he  never  ceased  in  secnt 
to  lament  her  loss.  She  soon  found  oat  she  wia 
undone ;  and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  repeat* 
anee  to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  She  owmi 
that  her  husband,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  bt 
a  roan  of  fiwhion  in  disguise,  was  a  low  persot 
in  distressed  circumstances.  She  iii|p||0rod  thil ' 
her  father,  though  he  refused  to  give  her  ha% 
band  that  fortune  for  which  alone  it  was  mm 
too  plain  he  had  married  her,  would  at  least  ^ 
low  her  some  subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Inoli 
was  much  in  debt,  and  she  feared  in  danger  9t 
a  jail. 

The  father*s  heart  was  half  melted  at  this  ao- 
count,  and  his  afltetion  was  for  a  time  awaken* 
ed.  But  Mrs.  Bragwell  opposed  his  sending  hit 
any  assistance.  She  always  made  it  a  point  of' 
duty  never  to  forgive  ;  for  she  said  it  only  •■• 
couraged  those  who  had  done  wrong  once  to  dt 
worse  next  time.  For  her  part  she  had  nevsr 
yet  been  guilty  of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weak- 
ness as  to  forgive  any  one ;  for  to  pardon  an  in* 
jury  always  showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  ftel 
It,  or  want  of  power  to  resent  it  She  was  re> 
solved  she  would  never  squander  the  money  lor 
which  she  had  worked  early  and  late,  on  a  baf* 
gage  who  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a  beggar* 
while  she  had  a  daughter  single,  who  might  jit 
raise  her  family  by  a  great  match.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Mrs.  BragwelPs  anger  was  not  owing 
to  the  unduti fulness  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
worthlessness  of  the  husband ;  poverty  was  ia 
her  eyes  the  grand  crime.  The  doctrine  of  fbr- 
gif  eness,  as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  mora 
a  part  of  Mr.  BragweU*s  system  than  of  hia 
wife's ;  but  in  natural  feeling,  particularly  hi 
this  offending  daughter,  he  much  ezceodad 
her. 

In  a  few  months  the  youngest  Miss  Bragwell 
desired  leave  to  return  home  fh>m  Mr.  Wortby*«. 
She  bad,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thilher  . 
as  a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than  staying  in  her 
father's  house  mfler  her  sister's  elopement  But 
the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Worthy's 
family  were  irksome  to  her.  Habits  of  vanity 
and  idleness  were  become  so  rooted  in  her  mino, 
that  any  degree  of  restraint  was  a  burthen ;  and 
though  she  was  outwardly  civil,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  longed  to  get  away.  She  resolved, 
however,  to  profit  bv  her  sister's  faults;  and 
made  her  parents  easy  by  assuring  them  abt 
never  would  throw  herself  away  on  a  man  isAt 
IPOS  worth  nothing.  Encouraged  by  thcae  pro- 
mises, which  her  parents  thought  included  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  wisdom, 
and  which  was  all  they  said  they  could  in  rea 
son  expect,  her  father  allowed  her  to  como 
home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  fboad 
Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected.  As  hit 
house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  fes* 
tivity,  Mr.  Bragwell  tried  to  make  himself  and 
his  friend  believe  that  he  was  grown  religioos ; 
whereas  he  was  only  become  discontented.  As 
he  had  always  fii.ncied  that  piety  was  a  molan- 
cholj,  gk)omy  thi^g,  and  as  he  felt  hia  own 
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lUM  rsdly  gloonj,  ht  wis  wtlliaf  to  think' 
thai  he  was  frowing  (uont.  He  had,  indeed, 
mme  more  oonetantlj  to  church,  and  had  taken 
Me  pleasure  in  feastinf  and  cards,  and  now 
aad  then  raad  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  bat  all 
'^tUa  was  because  his  spirits  were  low,  and  not 
beeaoee  his  heart  was  changed.  The  outward 
•etiaiis  were  more  regular,  but  the  inward  man 
was  the  same.  The  rorms  of  religion  were  re- 
•orted  to  as  a  painful  duty :  but  this  only  addsd 
to  his  iiiheiy,  while  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
ili  spirit  and  its 


He  still,  howcTer,  re- 
religioa  aa  a  loathsome  medicine,  to 
vkieb  he  mired  he  most  have  recourse  at  last, 
■ad  of  which  he  even  now  considered  every  ah- 
stinence  from  pleasure,  or  every  exercise  of 
piety,  as  a  bitter  dose.  His  health  also  was 
■■paired,  so  that  his  friend  found  him  in  a  pi- 
liable  state,  neither  able  to  receive  pleasure 
from  the  world,  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor 
from  religion  which  he  so  greatly  (bared.  He 
•qiectad  to  have  been  much  commended  by 
Worthy  (or  the  change  in  his  way  of  life ;  but 
Worthy,  who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only 
oving  to  the  loss  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  the 
euad  absence  of  temptation,  was  cautious  of 
flttterin|r  him  too  much.  *  f  thought  Mr.  Wor. 
thy,*  said  he,  *  to  have  received  more  comfort 
from  yoQ.  I  was  told  too,  that  religion  was  full 
of  comfort,  but  I  do  not  rouoh  find  it' — *  You 
wore  told  the  ft-uth,*  replied  Worthy ;  *  religion 
ii  full  of  comfort,  but  you  must  first  be  brought 
farto  a  state  fit  to  receive  it  before  it  can  become 
so;  you  must  be  brought  to  a  deep  and  hum. 
Uing  sense  of  sin.  To  give  you  comfort  while 
you  are  puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  vour- 
wiAtf  would  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
high  fever.  Religion  keeps  back  her  cordials 
tin  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied  :  emptied 
of  self;  Mr.  Bragwell.  If  you  bad  a  wound,  it 
flMsi  be  examined  and  cleansed,  ay,  and  probed 
loQ^  before  it  would  be  safe  to  put  on  a  healing 
plaster.  Curing  it  to  the  outward  eye,  while  it 
was  corrupt  at  bottom,  would  only  bring  on  a 
mortificalioo,  and  you  would  be  a  dead  man, 
while  you  trusted  that  the  plaster  was  curing 
yoo.  You  must  be,  indeed,  a  Christian  before 
you  can  be  entitled  to  the  comforts  of  Chris- 
tianity.' 

*  I  am  a  Christian,*  said  Mr.  Bragwell ;  *  many 
of  my  fiiends  are  Christians,  but  I  do  not  see 
it  has  done  us  much  good.* — *  Christianity  it- 
salf)*  answered  Worthy,  *  cannot  make  us  good, 
oaless  it  be  applied  to  our  hearts.  Christian 
privileaes  will  not  make  us  Christians,  unless 
w  maJLe  use  of  them.  On  that  shelf  I  see  stands 
your  medicine.  The  doctor  orders  you  take  it 
2ls0c  you  taken  it  7* — ^  Yes,*  replied  Bragwell. 
'Are  you  the  better  for  it  7*  said  Worthy.  •  I 
think  I  am,*  he  replied.  *  But,*  added  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,  *  are  you  the  better  because  the  doctor  has 
ordered  it  merely,  or  because  you  have  also 
taken  it?* — *What  a  foolish  question,'  cried 
Bragwell ;  *  Why  to  be  sure  the  doctor  might 
bt  £e  best  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  phy- 
sic  in  the  world  ;  but  if  it  aioiSd  for  ever  on  the 
MS^  I  could  not  expect  to  be  cured  by  it  My 
doctor  is  not  a  mountebank.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  oure  by  i  charm.  The  physic  is  good,  and  as 
k  suits  my  case,  though  it  is  bitter,  I  take  it* 

Vol- I 


*  Yoo  have  now,*  add  Mr.  Worthy,  *  explain, 
ed  undesignedly  the  reason  why  religion  does 
so  little  gmd  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  mounts* 
bank ;  it  does  not  work  by  a  charm  ;  but  it  offisrs 
to  cure  your  worst  corruptions  by  wholesome, 
though  sometimes  bitter  prescriptions.  But  you 
will  not  take  them ;  you  will  not  apply  to  God 
with  the  same  earnest  desire  to  be  healed  with 
which  you  apply  to  your  doctor ;  you  will  not 
confess  your  sins  to  one  as  honestly  as  yon  teU 
your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  read  your  Bible 
with  the  same  faith  and  submission  with  which 
you  take  your  medicine.  In  reading  iti  however, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  apply  to  yourself  the 
comforts  which  are  not  suited  to  your  case.  Yoo 
mus^  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  into  a 
condition  to  1^  entitled  to  the  promises,  before 
^ou  can  expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction 
18  not  conversion ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which 
is  the  effect  of  worldly  disappointment  is  not 
that  godly  somno  tohUh  worketh  repentance,  Be» 
skies,  while  you  have  been  pursuing  all  the  gra- 
tifications of'^the  world,  do  not  complain  that  yoo 
have  not  all  the  comforts  of  religion  too.  Could 
you  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  both,  the  BtUe 
would  not  be  true* 

Bragwell,  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  good  action 
sometimes;  and  God,  who  knows  he  did  not 
make  us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my  faults. 

WoHhy,  Depend  upon  it  God  will  never  for 
give  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues 
There  is  no  commutation  tax  there.  But  he 
will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repentance, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Goodness  is  not 
a  single  act  to  be  done ;  so  that  a  man  can  say,  I 
have  achieved  it,  and  the  thing  is  over ;  but  it 
is  a  habit  that  is  to  be  constantly  maintained ; 
it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  the  opposite  vice. 
No  man  must  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing 
he  has  already  done ;  though  he  may  consider 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  if 
he^  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  every 
evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace  wiU 
always  find  work  enough;  and  ho  must  not 
fancy  that  because  he  has  conquered  once,  his 
virtue  may  now  sit  down  and  take  a  holyday. 

BragweU,  But  I  thought  we  Christians,  need 
not  be  watchful  against  sin ;  because  Christ,  as 
yoo  so  often  tell  me,  died  for  sinners. 

Worthy,  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the  evan- 
gelical  doctrines,  while  they  so  hf|;lily  exalt  a 
Saviour  do  not  diminish  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
they  rather  magnify  it  Do  not  comfort  your- 
self by  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  sin  ;  but  by 
repentance  towards  Grod,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  is  not  by  diminishing  or  deny- 
ing your  debt ;  but  by  confessing  it,  by  owning 
you  have  nothing  to  pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to 
be  hoped. 

Bragwell,  I  don't  understand  yoo.  You  want 
to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  aad  as  penitent 
as  a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy,  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
is,  every  real  penitent,  that  ho  should  labour  to 
get  his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Gospel.  I  expect  to  see  him  aiming  at  a 
conformity  in  spirit  and  in  practice  to  the  will 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  I  expect  to  see  him 
gradually  attaining  towards  an  entire  ohang* 
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from  his  nataral  self!  When  I  lee  a  man  at 
eonatant  war  with  those  several  pursuits  and 
tempers  which  are  with  peculiar  propriety  term- 
ed worldly^  it  is  a  plain  proof  to  me  that  the 
ehangfe  must  have  passed  on  him  which  the 
fospei  emphatically  terms  becoming  'a  new 
man.* 

Bragwell,  I  hope  then  I  am  altered  enough 
to  please  you.  I  am  sure  affliction  has  mule 
such  a  change  in  me,  that  my  best  friends  hard. 
if  know  me  to  be  the  same  man. 

Worthy,  That  is  not  the  change  I  mean.  Tut 
true,  from  a  merry  man  you  are  become  a 
gloomy  man  ;  but  that  is  because  you  have  been 
disappointed  in  your  schemes :  the  principle  re- 
mains  unaltered.  A  great  match  for  your  single 
daughter  would  at  once  restore  all  the  spirits 
you  have  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  your  mar- 
ried  one.  The  change  the  Grospel  requires  is  of 
quite  another  cast :  it  is  having  '  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit;' — it  is  being  'God's  work- 
manship ;' — it  is  being  •  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works ;' — it  is  becoming  •  new 
creatures  ;' — it  is  •  old  things  being  done  away, 
and  all  things  made  new  ;' — it  is  by  so  *  learn- 
ing the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — to  the  putting 
of  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new,  which 
afler  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  ;'--it  is  by  •  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.' Pray  observe,  Mn  Bragwell,  these  are 
not  my  words,  nor  words  picked  out  of  any  fa- 
natical book ;  they  are  the  words  of  that  Gospel 
^u  profess  to  believe ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine, 
it  is  as  old  as  our  religion  itself  Though  I  can- 
not  but  observe,  that  men  are  more  reluctant  in 
believing,  mo^  averse  to  adopting  this  doctrine 
than  almost  any  other :  and  indeed  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which 
■o  attacks  corruption  in  its  strong  holds ;  no  one 
which  so  thoroughly  prohibits  a  lazy  Christian 
from  uniting  a  life  of  sinful  indulgence  with  an 
outward  profession  of  piety. 

Bragwell  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about 
the  matter  in  earnest ;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own 
strength :  he  never  thought  of  applying  fbr  as> 
sistancc  to  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom ;  to  Him 
who  givclh  might  to  them  who  have  no  strength. 
Unluckily,  the  very  day  Mr.  Worthy  took  leave, 
there  happened  to  be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next 
town,  on  account  of  the  assizes.  An  assizcball, 
courteous  reader !  is  a  scene  to  which  gentle- 
men  and  ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert  them- 
selves with  feasting  and  drinking,  while  un- 
happy wretches  are  receiving  sentence  of  death. 

To  this  ball  Miss  Bragwell  went,  dressed  out 
with  a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring  out  on 
her  head,  in  addition  to  her  own  ornaments,  the 
whole  band-box  of  feathers,  beads,  and  fkiwers, 
her  sister  had  left  behind  her.  While  she  was 
at  the  ball  her  father  formed  many  plans  of  re- 
ligious leformation  ;  he  talked  of  lessening  his 
business,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  fbr 
devotion;  though  not ^'iisf  noio,  while  the  mar- 
kets  were  so  high ;  and  then  he  began  to  think 
of  sending  a  handsome  subscription  to  the  In- 
firmary ;  though,  on  second  thoughts  he  con- 
cluded he  need  not  bo  in  a  Aurry,  but  might  as 
well  leave  it  in  hie  will ;  though  to  give,  and  rt- 


petU,  and  reform,  were  three  things  be  was  beat 
upon.  But  when  his  daughter  came  home  it 
night  so  happy  and  so  fine !  and  telling  how  she 
had  danced  with  squire  Squeeze,  the  great  con 
contractor,  and  how  many  fine  things  be  had 
said  to  her,  Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  spirit  of 
the  world  return  in  its  full  force.  A  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dashall  Squeeze,  the  contractor,  was 
beyond  his  hopes;  for  Mr.  Squeen  was  so^ 
posed  from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  got 
rich  during  the  war. 

As  fbr  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  up  as  mock 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  dancM 
as  he  desired ;  he  was  convinced  there  would 
be  no  money  wanting ;  fbr  Miss  Bragwell,  who 
was  now  looked  on  as  an  only  child,  must  needs 
be  a  great  fortune,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  was  too 
much  used  to  advantageous  contracts  to  let  this 
slip.  As  he  was  gaudily  dressed,  and  possessed 
all  the  arts  of  vulgar  flattery.  Miss  Bragwdl 
eagerly  caught  at  his  proposal  to  wait  on  hsr 
fauer  next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  afltr 
Brag  well's  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting  nio> 
ney,  a  fine  dashing  fellow  at  spending  it.  He 
told  his  wife  that  this  was  the  very  sort  of  man 
fbr  his  daughter ;  for  he  got  money  like  a  Jew 
and  spent  it  like  a  prince ;  but  whether  it  was 
fairly  got,  or  wisely  spent,  he  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  inquire.  Mrs.  BragMrell 
was  not  so  run  away  with  by  appearances,  but 
that  she  desired  her  husband  to  be  careful,  and 
make  himself  quite  sure  it  was  the  right  Mr. 
Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But  being  assure^ 
by  her  husband  that  Betsey  would  certainly 
keep  her  carriage,  she  never  gave  herself  ont 
thought  with  what  sort  of  a  man  she  was  to  ride 
in  it  To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  in 
her  own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human 
happiness,  and  drove  the  other  daughter  qoite 
out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  was  celebnted 
with  great  splendour,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Souaen 
set  on  fbr  London,  where  they  had  tami  a 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he  had 
any  other  daughter ;  and  if  some  thoughts  of 
the  resolutions  he  had  made  of  entering  on  a 
more  religions  course  would  sometimes  fbrce 
themselves  upon  him,  they  were  put  off,  like  the 
repentance  of  Felix,  to  a  more  convenient  season; 
and  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  grandchild, 
he  became  more  worldly  and  more  ambitiooi 
than  ever ;  thinking  this  a  just  pretence  for  add- 
ing house  to  house,  and  field  to  field.  And  there 
ie  no  stratagem  by  which  men  more  fatally  de- 
oeive  themselves,  than  when  they  make  even 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapine,  or 
that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  covetousneas 
is  the  true  mothre.  Whenever  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Mr.  Worthy  about  the  wealth,  the  gay. 
ety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeen, 
that  faithful  friend  honestly  reminded  him  of 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  greatnesia 
and  the  error  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  marrying 
his  daughter  before  he  had  taken  time  to  in- 

Suire  into  the  real  character  of  the  man,  saying, 
!iat  he  could  not  help  foreboding  that  the  hap. 
piness  of  a  match  made  at  a  ball  might  have  an 
untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid  down 
a  larger  fbrtone  than  was  pradent,  fbr  ftar  Mr. 
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SquMxe  should  flj  off,  yet  he  wm  mirpriaed  to 
rceeive  lerj  fooo  a  prewin||r  letter  from  him,  de- 
■iriii|r  him  to  advance  a  considerable  sum,  as  he 
iud  the  ofEdr  of  an  advantageous  purchase, 
which  he  must  lose  for  want  of  monej.  Brag, 
well  was  staggered,  and  refused  to  comply  ;  but 
his  wife  told  him  he  must  not  be  shabby  to  such 
a  gentleman  as  squire  Squeeze ;  for  that  she 
beard  on  all  sides  such  acoountsof  their  grandeur, 
their  feasts,  their  carriages,  and  their  liveries, 
that  she  and  her  husband  ought  even  to  deny 
themselves  comforts  to  oblige  such  a  generous 
no,  who  did  all  this  in  honour  of  their  dangh- 
)m ;  besides,  if  he  did  not  send  the  money  soon, 
Ih^  might  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  coach, 
UM  then  she  should  never  be  able  to  show  her 
&ee  again.  At  length  Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him 
fte  money  on  hb  bond ;  he  knew  Saaeeze*B  in- 
Bonie  was  large ;  for  he  had  carefully  inquired 
■■to  this  particular,  and  for  the  rest  he  took  his 
pord.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also  got  great  presenti 
from  her  mother,  by  representing  to  her  how 
Bspensively  they  were  forced  to  live  to  keep  up 
Ihiir  credit,  and  what  honour  she  was  confer- 
mg  on.  the  family  of  the  Bragwells,  by  spend. 
hg  their  money  in  such  grand  company. 
kmoDf  many  other  letters  she  wrote  her  the 
ftttowiDg: 

*  TO  ms.  BKAGWKLL. 

*Toa  can't  imagine,  dear  mother,  how  charm- 
Bgly  we  lire. — I  lie  a-bed  almost  all  day,  and 
ui  ap  all  nieht ;  but  it  is  never  dark  for  all 
tkU,  for  we  Bum  such  numbers  of  candles  all  at 
aoee,  that  the  sun  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
Loodoa.  Then  I  am  so  happy  !  for  we  are  never 
niet  a  moment,  Sundays  or  working-days ;  nay, 
I  should  not  know  which  was  which,  only  that 
we  have  most  pleasure  on  a  Sunday  ;  because 
it  is  the  only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing 
to  de.bat  to  divert  themselves.  Then  the  great 
ftlksare  all  so  kind,  and  so  good ;  they  have  not 
i  bit  of  pride,  for  they  will  come  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  win  my  money,  jusi  as  if  I  was  their 
•qui;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  odd,  they  are  so 
VHT  unhappy  that  they  send  to  know  how  I  do ; 
laa  though  I  suppose  they  cant  rest  till  the  fbot- 
MB  has  told  them,  yet  they  are  so  polite,  that 
if  I  have  been  dying  they  seem  to  have  forgot- 
In  it  the  next  time  we  meet,  ano  not  to  know 
bat  they  have  seen  me  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they 
ue  true  friends ;  and  for  ever  smiling,  and  so 
bod  of  one  another,  that  they  like  to  meet  and 
Mijoj  one  another*8  company  by  hundreds,  and 
imays  think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  shall  no- 
nr  be  tired  of  such  a  delij^htful  life. 

*  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

'Brrssr  Squcezx.* 

The  etyle  of  her  letters,  however,  altered  in  a 
few  ^"n"*^»^-    She  owned  that  though  things 
t  on  gmyer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  she 
aw  her  husband,  except  ber  house 


kinUf  e 

vas  roll  of  company  and  cards,  or  dancing  was 
ising  on ;  that  he  was  oflen  so  busy  abroad  he 
esnld  not  eome  home  all  nisrht ;  that  he  always 
b«rowed  the  money  her  mother  sent  her  when 
he  was  going  out  on  this  nightly  business ;  and 
thai  the  last  time  she  had  asked  him  for  money 
hi«ned  «iid  ewore,  and  hid  her  apply  to  th« 


old  former  and  his  rib,  who  were  made  of  mo- 
ney. This  letter  Mrs.  Bragwell  concealed  from 
her  husband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  bad  made  an  overcharge  of 
some  thousand  pounds  in  one  article,  lost  his 
contract ;  he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to 
^[ovemment,  and  his  accounts  most  be  made  up 
immediately.  This  was  impossible ;  he  had  no* 
only  spent  his  large  income,  without  making 
any  provision  for  his  family,  but  had  contracted 
-heavj  debts  by  gaming  and  other  vices.  His 
creditors  poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to 
E^^well  to  borrow  another  sum ;  but  without 
hinting  at  the  loss  of  his  contract  These  re- 
peated demands  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that 
instead  of  sending  him  tlie  money,  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  secretly  to  London,  and  judge  by 
his  own  eyes  how  things  were  going  on,  as  his 
mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He  got  to  Mr. 
Squeezers  house  alwut  eleven  at  night,  and 
knocked  gently,  concluding  that  they  must 
needs  be  gone  to  bed.  But  what  was  his  asto- 
nishment to  find  the  hall  was  full  of  men ;  he 
pushed  through  in  spite  of  them,  though  to  his 
great  surprise  they  insisted  on  knowing  hie 
name,  saying  they  must  carry  it  to  their  lad^. 
This  affronted  him :  he  refused,  saying,  '  It  is 
not  because  I  am  ashamed  of  my  name,  it  will 
pass  for  thousands  in  any  market  in  the  west  of 
England.  Is  this  your  London  manners,  not  to 
let  a  man  of  my  credit  in  without  knowing  his 
name  indeed  !*  What  was  his  amazement  te 
see  every  room  as  full  of  card-tables  ai^d  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  as  it  would  hold.  All  was 
so  light,  and  so  gay,  and  so  festive  and  so  grand, 
that  he  reproached  himself  for  his  suspicions, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  resolved 
secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five  hundred 
pounds  to  Mlp  to  keep  up  so  much  grandeur 
and  happiness.  At  length  seeing  a  footman  he 
knew,  he  asked  him  where  were  nis  master  and 
mistress,  for  he  could  not  pick  them  out  among 
the  company  ;  or  rather  his  ideas  were  so  con- 
fused with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not. 
The  man  said,  that  his  master  had  just  sent  for 
his  lady  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  wellT  Mr.  Bragwell  said  he  would  go  up 
himself  and  k»k  for  his  daughter,  as  he  could 
not  speak  so  freely  to  her  before  all  that  com- 
pany. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  iti  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  with 
some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling  noise  with- 
in, and  again  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open 
the  door.  At  this  the  noise  increased,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  was  struck  to  the  heart  at  the  sound 
of  a  pistol  from  within.  He  now  kicked  oo  vio- 
lently against  the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when 
the  first  sight  he  saw  was  his  daughter  falling  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a 
shot  (torn  a  pistol  which  was  dropping  out  of 
his  hand.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  not  the  only  per- 
son whom  the  sound  of  the  pistol  had  alarmed. 
The  servants,  the  company,  all  heard  it,  and  all 
ran  up  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Those  who  had 
the  best  of  the  erame  took  care  to  bring  up  their 
tricks  in  their  hands,  having  had  the  prudenoe 
to  iMve  the  rery  few  who  could  be  tnistod.  It 
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watch  the  itakei,  while  those  who  had  a  pros- 
pect of  kwin^  profited  bv  the  oooAinon,  and 
threw  up  their  carde.  All  was  diemaj  and  ter- 
ror. Some  ran  for  a  aorgreoo,  othen  examined 
the  dyin^  man ;  some  removed  Mri.  Squeeze  to 
her  bed,  while  poor  Bra^ell  coold  neither  see 
nor  hear,  nor  do  anj  thinff.  One  of  the  com- 
pany took  up  a  letter  which  lay  open  npon  the 
table,  and  was  addressed  to  him ;  they  read  it, 
hoping  it  migfht  eiplain  the  horrid  mystery.  It 
was  as  follows: 

'  TO  ME.  BRAOWELL. 

'Sir — Fetch  home  your  daughter;  I  have 
mined  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  which  she 
every  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  have  kwt 
my  contract.  My  debts  are  immense.  You  refuse 
me  monejr ;  I  must  die  then ;  but  I  will  die  like  a 
man  of  spirit  They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison  ;  I 
have  two  executions  iii  my  house ;  but  I  have  ten 
eard-tables  in  it  I  would  die  as  I  have  lived. 
I  invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk  hard 
since  dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  dreadful 
deed.  My  wife  refuses  to  write  to  you  for  an- 
other  thousand,  and  she  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Vanity  has  been  my  ruin;  it  has 
caused  all  my  crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to 
live  beyond  his  income  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He 
can  never  say  to  himself^  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.  Vanity  led  me  to  commit 
acts  of  rapine,  that  I  might  live  in  splendour  ; 
vanity  makes  me  commit  self-murder,  because 
I  will  not  live  io  poverty.  The  new  phibsophy 
says,  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep;  but  the 
new  philosophy  lies.  Do  you  take  heed ;  it  is 
too  late  for  me :  the  dreadful  gulf  yawns  to 
swallow  me ;  I  plunge  into  perdition  :  there  is 
no  repentance  in  the  grave,  no  hope  in  hell. 
Your's,  ^0. 

*■  DASnAU.  SaiTKKIB.* 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Brag- 
well  remaining  almost  without  speech  or  motion, 
the  company  began  to  think  of  retiring,  much 
out  of  humour  at  having  their  party  so  dis- 
agreeably broken  up:  they  comforted  them- 
selves, however,  that  it  was  so  early  (for  it  was 
now  scarcely  twelve)  they  could  finish  their 
evening  at  another  party  or  two ;  so  completely 
do  habits  of  pleature,  as  it  is  called,  harden  the 
heart,  and  steel  it  not  only  sgainst  virtuous  im- 
presflionR,  but  against  natural  feelings!  Now 
it  was,  that  those  who  had  nightly  rioted  at  the 
expense  of  these  wretched  people,  were  the  first 
to  abuse  them.  Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was 
made  to  this  poor  forlorn  woman ;  not  a  word 
of  kindness  or  of  pity ;  nothing  but  censure  was 
now  heard.  'Why  must  these  upstarts  ape 
people  of  quality  7*  though  as  long  as  these  up- 
starts could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity  and  their 
bad  character  had  never  been  produced  against 
them.  '  As  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto  thy- 
self,  men  shall  speak  good  of  thee.*  One  guest 
who,  unluckily,  had  no  other  house  to  go  to, 
coolly  said,  as  he  walked  off,  'Squeeze  might  as 
well  have  put  off  shooting  himself  tiU  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  monstrously  provoking  that  he 
eould  not  wait  an  hour  or  twa* 

As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  seized,  Mr. 
BragweT  prevaitod  on  his  miserabto  daughter, 


'weak  as  she  was,  next  rooming  to  set  oat  will 
him  to  the  country.  His  acquaintance  wil] 
polite  life  was  short,  but  he  had  seen  a  grw 
deal  in  a  liitle  time.  They  bad  a  slow  and  m 
journey.  In  about  a  week,  Mrs.  Squeeze  Uy4i 
of  a  dead  child ;  she  herself  languished  a  fri 
days,  and  then  died ;  and  the  afflicted  pvaal 
saw  the  two  darling  objects  of  their  ambitioi 
fiir  whose  sakes  they  had  made  too  mtuh  AmC 
to  be  rtcA,  carried  to  the  land  where  all  thing 
are  forgotten.  Mrs.  Bragwell's  grief;  like  M 
tiber  passions,  was  extravagant;  and  poo 
Bragwell's  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  b| 
■elf-reproach,  that  he  would  quite  have  sunk  n 
der  it,  had  he  not  thought  of  his  old  expedioa 
in  distress,  that  of  sending  for  Mr.  Wortiij  I 
oomfbrt  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy's  way,  to  warn  people  d 
those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  faall 
must  needs  bring  on  them ;  but  not  to  rcpraad 
or  desert  them  when  the  misfortunes  canM 
He  had  never  been  near  Bragwell,  during  th 
short  but  flourishing  reign  of  the  Squeezes :  h 
he  knew  that  prosperity  made  the  ears  deaf  a^j 
the  heart  hard  to  counsel ;  but  as  soon  at..ti 
heard  his  friend  was  in  trouble,  he  set  out  || 
go  to  him.  Bragwell  burst  into  a  violent  fit  ql 
tears  when  he  saw  him,  and  when  he  ooal 
speak,  said, '  This  trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  an 
when  he  was  a  little  composed,  said, '  I  wiU  tel 
you  a  short  story — There  was  in  ancient  tinw 
a  famous  man  who  was  a  slave.  Uia  maalM 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him  i 
bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  he  ate  it  V| 
without  one  word  of  complaint — ^"  How  was  I 
possible,"  said  the  master, "  for  you  to  eat  ■ 
very  nauseous  and  disagreeable  a  fruit  '/"—-Til 
slave  replied, "  My  good  master,  I  have  reoeifa 
so  many  favours  from  your  bounty,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  if  I  should  once  in  my  lins  eat  QQji  .U 
ter  melon  from  your  hands." — ^This  gvitNB 
answer  so  struck  the  master,  that  the  hiritor 
sa^s  he  gave  him  his  liberty.  With  such  suh 
missive  sentiments,  my  friend,  should  man  n 
ceive  his  portion  of  sufferings  from  God,  ftm 
whom  he  receives  so  many  blessings.  Yon  h 
particular  have  received  "much  good  at  tb 
hand  of  God,  shall  you  not  receive  evil  also?" 

'  O !  Mr.  Worthy  !*  said  Bragwell,  this  bkn 
is  too  heavy  for  me,  I  cannot  survive  this  shook 
I  do  not  desire  it,  I  only  wish  to  die.' — '  W< 
are  very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dying  when  we  an 
least  fit  for  it,'  said  Worthy.  '  This  is  not  tb 
language  of  that  submission  which  makea  n 
prepare  for  death;  but  of  that  despair  whid 
makes  us  out  of  humour  with  lift.  O !  Mr.  Brag 
well !  you  are  indeed  disappointed  of  the  gnnt 
ends  which  made  life  so  delightful  to  you ;  bn 
till  your  heart  is  humbled,  till  you  are  broofb 
to  a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  you  are  brou^ 
to  see  what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  yon  can  havi 
no  hope  in  death.  You  think  you  have>no  bwi 
ness  on  earth,  because  those  for  whose  sake  jm 
too  eagerly  heaped  up  riches  are  no  more,  aa 
is  there  not  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  sodm 
afllicted  being  whom  you  may  yet  relieve,  som 
modest  merit  which  you  may  bring  fi>rward 
some  helpless  creature  you  may  save  by  you: 
advice,  some  perishing  Christian  you  may  mm 
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vm  ■■Irt  ?  Wmbvm  knv  ao  am    bt  daw  aav^vtr  ddi:  '««  Mfifciiftf  it 
n  1*  Noeai  «£  s»  aooca  oe"  God  i»   r'vtfflr  um  /  on  tMr/ '    Mr  Wcvt^  < 
kd  ar.^  ■■■■  iM  oTfluan  la  raievc    i^  jeayie  lo  ^  ukd  iwv  tte icnarcr'ioi 
HX  Ilk  IbsiL  I  cmmBBi  yam  taatai    sot  »t  iab  tuat  sfte  vw  a*  teruk^vr  t» 
K  im  aaiTHr,  ai  cbm  «■  deaxi  i»  re-   cc  tan.    Pttk  ud  mea^  u  w  hn  &». 

a&c  war  mmc  sri&icnr  w  ra  jwj  ds«K.  tstt  jtvmi 

«UT  i^wiMBT  ka  ailiftfli  fiiead  i»    k&c  luciir^  M:9»*  Path-  Bt«£«*ll  vm  mtStf 

■I  or  fib  SBftayvj  dasfMo-  aad  kor    k=uvr  rr  rr^rj  :oi  graer:.    Tbej  wsk:  av«T 

be  siiHK  Hmea.  tte  nnwT.afif  us    bcs  mh'iiK  siean  mu^t  of  LtOf  ciskcs^  ;bn 

Mfi  'WMimi  dvQfssv  to  flvkaeHL  to ,  pa^i  ttosKlm  ^T  &^3k,  }:r  il  lb?  &:»  »ai 

md  to  emTMjuami — XiM  afflC  of  tiba|iaK)u»»  ib<T  bad  com  eocsrvic  fr^a  bsd — 

to,  &r  vjMoe  aakc  k  «aa  feaoBae  ill"fV«d*  ^-xz  ZATt  a  ^L.*  sa^d  oof.     *  I  rears- 

laa  to*  raMMj  aad  ctotona tofw.  v^ia Iftto  vbes  ft^e  va«  tao  p x^  to  kifxc  id  a 

«  ^  iad  foc  Lto  MCto  to'ttea  :— the  ^kdr.'  aaac  awicbcr.    '  WWrv  ar«  her  ' 

\r  eoav^diaa  xaal  aS  atoua  mimft  iij    a»e'f:rwki«v  bov  *  It  »  wse  baeae  to  Mr  to 

wa  t»  catoa.  «ad  iact  to  dtM,  kaa    krt :  M7  ckud  laikt  «  if  Ik  vrnU  W  flad  af 

a«B  Mr.  liiafaatfa  ■I'liikiiial  aad    tbe  wKnt  bk  sae  ibnaerlr  dnuad  ml* 

Hoi  i&to  Bitotori'Bf  «'  taai  aatobk        la  t^  seaa  tiaie  Mr.  BnrvcJ  had  ivak 

vajea  Mr.  Wortar  aae  wimti  to  an    iato  aa  aid  viektr  ckair  a-aiek  tooad  W1hb< 

—  aa  taty  lafaac  inf.  be  wi  fce-    aad  froaaid  oas.  -  Lord,  ibrfiw  bt  hard  kaait ! 

9  aoK  taa  immrmsim  toatoeat  6r  fiz^    LoeiC  aahdv   tor  pntod  bcut.  mMf  a  «!»■ 

toriuto  MtoaatoOtok  a  am  t&er  woe    icart.  O  Cad  .*  aad  rranr  a  nrlf  #pr«f  vicliB 

Lsij  iaaenaaaad  to-  taa  paxiik  aSnr.    wLgJ'    T^mm  was  vtoaaae  tae  5ri«  toords  of  na»» 

!  to  aak  Mr.  ErafveQ  v^at  ae  vai  to    lae  pcara-  kt  had  aver  oAereid  va  ia  kif  wtele 

t  a  paor  criaj-  vaaas  viio  was  travc£iia{    bx.     W«vthr  oavr^eard  it.  and  ia  kit  heart  r^ 

try  vita  har  ckud.  and  was  takes  ia  a    ioteec :  b^  tliif  was  aoC  a  tiae  ftr  taIiiE>f .  b«l 

>  tha  cktoca-vard  wall*  *A:  anc  thaj    dcuDf.     He  wketi   Bra|rwcJ2   wkat  was  to  ha 

aka  was  dead.*  said  tke  nsk.  *  sat  fiad.    doac  wiia  the  aaxntaaaie  wrvnaa.  vha  aoar 

>  obM  araashed,  ther  han  camad  hv  ia%D  ]  aatscc  to  rMorer  fu«.  *Mt  nhe  did  »M  we  thcaa, 

I  tiB  iha  aaaU  gire  aose  aoooaai  ;  i:c  tbfj  w^ere  beriz:^    Sn«  esbcacec  her  hav« 

aad  faintiv  said,  *  Mr  ckiM  w&at  iha]I  «y  do? 
/  miii  mrim  mitd  g*  fie  mf  ftULer,  m^d  aer  ma^ 
'im^fgtkrr,  I  hivt  §immd  ajrasajt  haina  mmi 
tkto  he  was  to  that  tisae  laa  ■■:&  ee^a-r  tW.*  Tkis  was  a  yojfal  soobc  to  Mr. 
to  attaad  to  fcaninto.  hot  Worihr.  vh>9  was  iaciiBad'  to  boc«e  that  hto 
r  lo-aorraw.  *BaL  heart  lai^t  be  as  aiwek  chaBfed  'fir  iha  hik 
[  Mr.  Worthr.  *  the  poor  wstoaa  xer  as  aar  ctmiannnfi  weic  ahered  ftr  thp 
( tiKBifhi :  jwar  toiad  as  iadead  »9C  ia  a  worae;  and  be  Talrsed  the  raods  of  feititoc  aa 
^mmt  fir  wweifir  hosiaaas :  bat  taen  is  no  aor-  .  blt>,  and  cmCri'Joa  of  tm  so  mack,  that  ha 
■V  toa  ficaX  tofirtod  acr  aceadinf  the  calls  beraa  ti>  ihiak  the  ehaafv  ab  the  whok  nichl 
#dito|b  Aa  act  of  C^ri»uaa  ehar.Tr  wiS  aot  bea  baapr  oae.  Tbe  bor  ihea  spiraa^  frna  hia 
A«il^  hm,  inpewre  iha  aeriaasaaes  af  voor  SMflher.'  aad  raa  to  BrafveQ.  njinr.  *  I>b  ha 
^Ml;  aad  Ittoa^  voa  caaaoi  drr  yw  ewa  sood  to  matonT.*  Mru  lack  lookinf  roaa^ 
iHn.  God  laaj  ia  freat  aiarcT  penaJt  job  to  aov  pcrteiivd  her  iatber :  she  ie!!  at  his  fisala 
Ay  fhaae  af  aaother.  Tkis  cmt  ba  oae  of  iboae  ■  tojinr. '  O  ferf  ive  roar  rvihr  child,  aad  tosa 
tototoa^  far  wasea  I  told  vwa  ]km  was  waeth  voar  maoeeat  cee  from  starriar  ^ — Ihafwal 
teefiaf .  Da  kC  as  aea  thts  wwymn.* — Bra^-  soak  dova  br  her.  aad  prajned  God  to  Arfiaa 
ail  «aa  aaC  ia  a  stole  cither  to  ecnaeat  or  ra.  '■  both  her  azMsnianelf  ia  tenaa  mt  fcaaiBe  sar> 
ibit  ■■d  ^  friead  crew  hia  to  the  workhoose,  ■  row.  To  hear  words  of  real  peeiteaoa  aad 
dbetotbe^sor  af  wteckitoad  atrawdofpeoale.!  heart-Rlt  pnjer  dvaa  this  oaee  kifh^niaded 
*  Aa  to  aoC  dead,'  said  oae,  '  she  tooaas  her  !  tolher  aad  Tani  daofhlrr.  was  nosic  to  War- 
htod.* — ^*  Bat  b!ic  waato  air.*  aaid  all  of  them,  j  thj*s  ears,  who  tfaeaekt  this  atooect  of  oa*. 
aWe  thej  aU.  mitooHu^  to  eostora.  poshed  so  waid  niserr  was  the  oalr  jortal  oae  he  had 
dbto  apaa.  her  that  it  was  tzigasaiUe  she  eoold  I  ever  speat  ia  the  Bra^wvfl  HunUr. 
fCt  to^.  A  fiaa  hor  af  two  «  three  years  oU  ?  He  was  reoohed  act  to  iatedera,  bat  to  lei 
T.  crviarl  *  MaseoiT  b  dead!  maauBT  the  father's  owa  feeliofs  work  sot  the  war  iato 
Mr.'  Woethr  laade  op  to  the  poor  •  whiek  he  was  to  art. 

fnm!  by  the  aro  :  ia  or. '  BragweO  said  aocbiar.  bat  slowly  led  to  hia 
der  to  five  ber'air  be  aatied  a  large  black  boa- .  owa  hooae.  holdiar  the' little  hoy  by  the  haad. 
art  vkiek  hid  her  free,  whca  Mr.  BrafwelL  at '  aad  pointiB?  to  Worthy  to  assist'  the  fcthia 
at  eaatiag  kb  eyes  oa  her  saw  ia  thb  steps  of  his  daaghter.  who  oace  more  catered 
cer  the  &ee  of  hb  owa  rvtoway  her  &tfaer*s  doors ;  bat  the  dread  of  aceiay  her 
jfra.  laele^  He  groarwd,  bal  eoald  oaolher  qnivr  oterpowcred  her. — Mrs.  Brajrwe!f% 
I  apeak :  aad  as  he  was  taraiae  away  to  eoa-  heart  was  boC  chaared.  hot  sorrow  hkd  weak* 
etol  hia  aafoish,  the  fitde  hoy'  feadlj  eaaght :  eaed  her  povert  of  ret tftaace :  aad  she  rather 
hrid  af  J^  faaad,  liapiaf  oat — "O  stoy'aad  gm  sobered  her  daughter  to  eosse  ia,  thaa  o^  kar 
■HUiy  aoiBe  bread  7  Hb  heart  yearned  to-  j  a  kiad  reeepdoa.  She  was  wMre  aiegr.iAtd 
vhA  the  ckOd ;  ha  fraspad  hb  little  head  ia  j  thaa  pleatod  ;  and  eren  ia  thb  trriar  aactorat^ 
Ifa,  while  he  aenoiriklly  aaid  to  Mr.  Worthy,   was  awre  disrated  with  the  liitk  borS 
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■oon  MS  she  wat  a  little  recovered,  Mr.  Bra^- 
well  desired  his  daugrhter  to  tell  him  how  ahe 
happened  to  be  at  that  place  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  voice  she  begran ; '  My  tale,  air,  is 
short,  but  mournfuL* — Now,  I  am  verj  sorry 
that  my  readers  must  wait  for  this  short,  but 
mourntul  tale,  a  little  longrer. 


PART  VII. 

Mas.  INCLB*8  STOKT.  i 

I  LEFT  your  house  dear  father,*  said  Mrs. 
Jncle,  *  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  triumph.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  ^reat  man,  who 
pot  on  that  disguise  to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge 
then  what  I  felt  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im- 
postor, who  wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care 
forme.  This  discovery,  though  it  mortified, 
did  not  humble  me.  I  had  neiUier  afiection  to 
bear  with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor 
religion  to  improve  by  the  disappointment  I 
have  found  tliat  change  of  circumstances  does 
not  change  the  heart,  till  (rod  is  pleased  to  do 
it  My  misfortune  only  taught  me  to  rebel 
more  against  him.  I  thought  God  unjust;  I 
accused  my  father,  I  was  envious  of  my  sister, 
I  hated  my  husband ;  but  never  once  did  I  blame 
myself. 

*  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  subsis- 
tence by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme  of 
idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.  He  would 
follow  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fid- 
die  at  a  fair.  He  was  alwa^rs  taunting  me  for 
that  gentility  on  which  I  so  much  valued  my- 
self- — *  If  I  had  married  a  poor  working  girl,* 
•aid  he,  she  could  now  have  ^t  her  bread; 
but  a  fine  lady  without  money  is  a  disgrace  to 
fterself,  a  burthen  to  her  husband,  and  a  plague 
to  society.*  Every  trial  which  affection  might 
have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity : 
at  length  my  husband  was  detected  in  using 
false  dice ;  ho  fought  with  his  accuser,  both  were 
seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was 
now  Icfl  to  the  wide  world ;  and  miserable  as  I 
had  thought  myself  before,  I  soon  found  there 
were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was  near 
my  time,  without  bread  for  myself,  or  hope  for 
my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the 
village  where  I  had  heard  my  husband  say  his 
friond.s  lived.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  my  proud 
heart  to  stoop  to  those  low  people ;  but  hungw  is 
not  delicate,  and  I  was  near  perishing.  My 
husband's  parents  received  mo  kindly,  saying, 
that  though  they  had  nothing  but  what  they 
earned  by  their  labour,  yet  I  was  welcome  to 
share  their  hard  fare  ;  for  they  trusted  that  God 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  alsc-^They 
gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cotta^,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  many  necessaries,  which  they 
denied  themselves.' 

*  O !  my  child  !'  interrupted  Bragwell,  *  every 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich 
parents  lefl  thee  to  starve.* 

*How  shall  I  own,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
'that  all  this  goodness  could  not  soAen  my 
heart;  for  God  had  not  yet  touched  it  I  re- 
ceived all  their  kindness  as  a  fiivour  done  to 


them ;  and  thought  them  suffieientiy  rewarded 
for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and  merit  ol 
their  daughter-in-law.  When  my  fother  bro^slri 
me  home  any  little  dainty  which  he  oould  pieh 
up,  and  my  mother  kindly  dressed  it  for  ma^  1 
would  not  condescend  to  eat  it  with  them,  bit 
devoured  it  sullenly  in  my  little  garret  aloys' 
suffering  them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thim 
I  wanted.  As  m^  haughty  behaviour  was  mi 
likely  to  gain  their  affection,  it  was  plain  thtj 
did  not  love  me :  and  as  I  had  no  noUon  tlal 
there  were  any  motives  to  good  actions  M 
fondness,  or  self-interest,  I  was  ponied  to  know 
what  could  make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  for  of 
the  powerful  and  constraining  law  of  Christiai 
charity  I  was  quite  ignorant  To  cheat  tin 
weary  hours,  I  looked  about  for  some  books,  aad 
found,  among  a  few  others  of  the  same  eiaC, 
*  Doddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  ia 
the  Soul.*  But  all  those  sort  of  books  were  ad- 
dressed to  rintura ;  now  as  I  knew  I  was  not  a 
sinner,  I  threw  them  away  in  disgust  Indeed 
they  were  ill  suited  to  a  taste  formed  ky  plaji 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace  H| 
ruin;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never  haM 
been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run  awajTi 
had  not  my  heart  been  tainted  and  my  imagina- 
tion inflamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

'  At  length  my  little  George  was  bom.  Tliii 
added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brought  on  thivpooi 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  their  kindnesa ; 
and  we  continued  to  share  their  scanty  fiue 
without  any  upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  aay 
gratitude  on  mine.  Even  this  poor  baby  dM 
not  soften  my  heart ;  I  wept  over  him,  indeed, 
day  and  night,  but  they  were  tears  of  deepairi 
I  was  always  idle,  and  wasted  those  hours  ia 
sinful  murmurs  at  his  fate,  which  I  sboold 
have  employed  in  trying  to  maintain  hiah 
Hardship,  grief,  and  impatience,  at  length 
brought  on  a  fever.  Death  seemed  now  al 
hand,  and  I  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  a^  HM 
thought  of  being  rid  of  my  miseries,  to  wlikh 
I  fear  was  added  a  sullen  joy,  to  think  thai 
you,  sir,  and  my  mother,  would  be  plagued 
to  hear  of  my  death  when  it  would  he  loo 
late;  and  in  this  your  grief  I  anticipated  e 
gloomy  sort  of  revenge.  But  it  pleased  ni|f 
merciful  God  not  to  let  me  thus  perish  in  mn 
sins.  My  poor  mother-in-law  sent  for  a  good 
clergyman,  who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  d^iag 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  forcibW* 
that  I  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dreadral 
precipice  I  stood.  He  prayed  with  me,  and 
for  me  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  God,  who  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  his  own  glory 
in  awakening  those  who  are  dead  in  trespaseee 
and  sins,  was  pleased  o(  his  fhee  grace,  to  open 
my  blind  eyes,  and  soflen  my  stony  heart  I 
saw  myself  a  sinner,  and  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  tl^e  wrath  of  God,  in  comparison  of  whieh 
the  poverty  and  disgrace  I  now  suffered  appear- 
ed as  nothing.  To  a  soul  convinced  of  sin,  the 
news  of  a  Redeemer  was  a  joyful  tiound.  In- 
stead of  reproaching  Providence,  or  hln'mii^ 
my  parents,  or  abusing  my  husband.  I  now 
learnt  to  condemn  myself,  to  adore  that  God  wbe 
had  not  cut  me  off  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray  fin 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  time  Id 
oome.    I  now  desired  to  submit  to  penury  aad 
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_  T,  ■othat  r  might  but  live  in  the  fe&r  of 
GodTin  this  world,  and  enjoy  his  favour  in  the 
■ut  I  now  learnt  to  compare  my  preaent 
li^t  auflbrings,  the  consequence  of  my  own  sin, 
with  those  bitter  sufleringsofmy  Saviour,  which 
he  endured  for  my  sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of 
■urmaring.  But  self-ignorance,  conceit,  and 
finity  were  so  rooted  in.  me,  tha|  my  progress 
was  very  gradual,  and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  feel 
how  much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keepe 
down  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  even 
after  the  principle  itself  nas  begun  to  take  root 
I  was  so  ignorant  of  divine  things,  that  I  hardly 
knew  wcurds  to  frame  a  prayer ;  but  when  I  got 
loqoainted  with  the  Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how 
tD  pour  out  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  while  in 
the  Gospel  I  rejoiced  to  see  what  great  things 
God  had  done  for  my  soul. 

'  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the  shelf 
*Doddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  ;*  and  oh !  with 
what  new  eyes  did  I  read  it !  I  now  saw  clearly, 
that  not  only  the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  the 
mrderer  and  the  adulterer  are  sinners,  for  that 
I  knew  before ;  but  I  found  that  the  unbeliever, 
fts  selfish,  the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all, 
IB  short,  who  live  without  God  in  the  world,  are 
nners.  I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I 
met  with  to  my  husband,  or  my  father  ;  or  other 
people,  as  I  used  to  do ;  but  brought  them  home 
lo  myselfl  In  this  book  I  traced,  with  strong 
emotions  and  close  selfapplieation,  Che  sinner 
through  all  his  course ;  his  first  awakening,  his 
eoovictions,  repentance,  joys,  sorrows,  back- 
iGding,  and  recovery,  despondency,  and  delight, 
tD  a  triumphant  death-bed ;  and  God  was  pleued 
to  make  it  a  chief  insuument  in  bringing  me  to 
kimself.  '  Here  it  is,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
utying  her  little  bundle,  and  taking  out  a  book ; 
'aeeept  it,  my  dear  father,  and  I  will  pray  that 
God  may  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done  to  me. 

^  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 
By  lime  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 
WQB  their  aflfcction.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
they  had  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 
thDaght  poor  people  could  have ;  but,  indeed, 
worldly  persona  do  not  know  how  much  religion, 
while  it  mends  the  heart,  enlightens  the  un. 
dtrstanding  slso.  I  now  regretted  the  even- 
iip  I  had  wasted  in  my  solitary  garret,  when 
I  might  have  passed  them  in  reading  the  Bible 
with  these  good  folks.  This  was  their  refresh- 
ing cordial  after  a  weary  day,  which  sweetened 
ths  pains  of  want  and  age.  I  one  day  express- 
•d  my  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband, 
tht  sun  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  tum- 
•d  oat  so  ill :  the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears, 
*  I  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Eli ; 
ear  love  was  of  the  wrong  sort.  Alas !  like 
kirn,  we  honoured  our  »on  more  than  God,  and 
Qod  has  smitten  us  for  it.  We  showed  him  by 
our  example,  what  was  right;  but  through  a 
fUse  indulgence,  we  did  not  correct  him  for 
what  was  wrong.  We  were  blind  to  his  faults. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts : 
we  took  too  much  delight  in  these  outward 
things.  He  soon  got  al»ve  our  management, 
■ad  became  vain,  idle,  and  extravagant;  and 
when  we  sought  to  restrain  him,  it  was  then 
loo  late.  We  humbled  ourselves  before  God ; 
kH  he  was  pleased  to  make  our  sin  become  its 


own  punishment  Timothy  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond  for  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  afler  which  we  never  saw  him,  but 
have  oflen  heard  of  him  changing  from  one 
idle  way  of  life  to  another ;  unttable  as  fooler, 
he  has  been  a  footman ,  a  soldier,  a  shopman,  a 
gambler,  and  a  strolling  actor.  With  deep  sor. 
row  wo  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungoverned 
fondness ;  that  lively  and  sharp  wit,  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  such  a  variety  of 
wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had  used  him  to  bear 
reproof  in  his  youth,  have  enabled  him  to  have 
done  great  service  for  Gud  and  his  country. 
But  our  flattery  made  him  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit; and  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  tlian  of 
him.  We  indulged  our  own  vanity,  and  have 
destroyed  his  soul.* 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  ths 
children  of  pious  parents  oflen  turned  out  so  ill, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  frt- 
quently  something  of  this  sort  of  error  in  the 
bringing  them  up :  he  knew,  indeed,  some  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  best  means 
had  failed ;  but  he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the 
priest,  to  Incle  the  labourer,  much  more  than 
half  the  failures  of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to 
some  mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or 
sinful  indulgence  in  the  parents. 

*  I  now  looked  about,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 

*  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
mother ;  regretting  more  heartily  than  she  did, 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  use. 
I  was  so  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God 
and  her,  that  I  offered  even  to  try  to  wash.*«*- 

*  You  wash  !*  exclaimed  Bragwell,  starting'  ip 
with  great  emotion, '  Heaven  forbid,  that  with 
such  a  fortune  and  education.  Miss  Bragwell 
should  be  seen  at  a  washing-tub.*  This  vain 
father,  who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresses 
and  her  sins,  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  her 
washing.    Mr.   Worthy  stopped  him,  saying, 

*  As  to  her  fortune,  you  know  you  refused  to 
^ive  her  any ;  and  as  to  her  education,  you  see 
It  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing  better. 
I  am  sorry  you  do  not  see  in  this  instance,  tht 
beauty  of  Christian  humility.  For  my  own 
part,  I  set  a  greater  value  on  such  an  active 
proof  of  it,  than  on  a  whole  volume  of  profes> 
sions-* — Mr.  Bragwell  did  not  quite  understand 
this,  and  Mrs.  Incle  went  on.  *  What  to  do  to 
get  a  penny  I  knew  not  Making  of  filagree, 
or  fringe,  or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper, 
or  dancing  and  singing  was  of  no  U8e  in  our 
village.  The  shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  havo 
taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts; 
and  the  clergyman  could  have  got  me  a  nursery- 
maid*s  place,  if  I  could  have  done  good  plain* 
work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts  to  learn 
to  spin  and  knit,  when  my  mother's  wheel  or 
knitting  lay  by,  but  I  spoiled  both  through  my 
ignorance..  At  last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the 
fine  netting  I  used  to  make  for  my  trimmings, 
and  it  struck  me  that  I  might  turn  thifl  to  some 
little  account  I  procured  some  twine,  and 
worked  early  and  late  to  make  nets  for  fisher- 
men, and  cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  plessnd  that 
I  had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  show  mj 
good  will  by  this  mean  work,  that  I  regretted  my 
little  George  was  not  big  enough  to  contribnlt 
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his  share  to  oar  rapport,  by  travellinjr  aboat  to 
■ell  mj  nets.* 

*  Cabbage-nets  !*  exclaimed  Brag  well ;  *  there 
is  no  bearing  this. — Cabbage-nets !  My  grand- 
son  hawk  cabbage-nets !  I&w  could  yon  think 
of  such  a  scandalous  thing  V  '  Sir,*  said  Mrs. 
Incle  mildly,  *  I  am  now  convinced  that  nothing 
is  scandalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we 
were  in  want ;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade.* 
Mr.  Brag  well  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

*  In  tlie  mean  time  my  little  George  grew  a 
fine  boy ;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  had  given 
me  a  reward  for  msny  sufferings.  Instead  of 
indulging  a  gloomy  distrustabout  the  fate  of  this 
child,  I  now  resigned  him  to  the  will  of  God. 
Instead  of  lamenting  because  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  rich,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  him  up  with 
■uch  notions  as  might  make  him  contented  to  be 
poor.  I  thought  if  1  oonld  subdue  all  vanity  and 
selfishness  in  him,  I  should  make  him  a  happier 
man  than  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  on  him  ; 
and  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  rewarded  for 
•very  painful  act  of  self.denial,  by  the  future 
virtue  and  happiness  of  my  child.  Can  you  be- 
lieve  it,  m^  dear  father,  my  days  now  passed 
not  unhappily  ;  I  worked  hard  all  day,  and  that 
alone  is  a  source  of  happiness  beyond  what  the 
idle  can  guess.  After  my  child  was  asleep  at 
night,  1  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  my  pa- 
rents,  whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them.  We 
then  thanked  God  over  our  frugal  supper  of  po- 
tatoes, and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the 
saints,  and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fare  a  luxury.  We  compared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their  bonds, 
and  imprisonment,  and  tortures;  and  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  murmur.  We  then 
joined  in  prayer,  in  which  my  absent  parents 
and  my  husband  were  never  forgotten,  and  went 
to  rest  in  charity  with  the  whole  world,  and  at 
peace  in  our  own  souls.* 

*0h!  my  forgiving  child!*  interrupted  Mr. 
Bragwcll,  sobbing ;  '  and  didst  thou  really  pray 
far  thy  unnatural  father?  and  didst  thou  lay 
thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  7  Then,  let  me  teU 
thee,  thou  wast  better  off  than  thy  mother  and 
I  were. — But  no  more  of  this;  go  on.* 

'  Whether  my  fiuher-in-law  had  worked  be- 
yond  his  strength,  in  order  to  support  me  and 
my  child,  I  km>w  not,  but  he  was  taken  dan- 
gorously  ill.  While  he  lay  in  this  state,  he  re- 
ceived an  account  that  my  husband  was  dead 
in  the  West-Indies  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
bas  carried  off  such  numbers  of  our  countrymen: 
we  all  wept  together,  and  prayed  that  his  awful 
death  might  quicken  us  in  preparing  for  oar 
own.  This  shock,  joined  tothe  fatigue  of  nursing 
her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor  mother 
to  death's  door.  I  nursed  them  both,  and  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I  had  to  bestow, 
my  attendance,  my  tears,  and  my  prayers.  I, 
who  was  once  so  nice  and  so  proud,  so  disdain- 
All  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  so  impatient  un- 
der the  smallest  inoonvenience,  was  now  enabled 
to  glorify  God  bv  my  activity  and  bv  my  sub- 
mission.  Thoagn  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  were 
enlarged,  I  east  my  burthen  on  Him  who  cares 
ftr  tfie  weary  and  heavy  laden.    AAer  having 
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watched  by  these  poor  people  the 

I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my  dry 

coarse  dish  of  tea,  witiiuot  a  murmur  s'l^y  ff>*|K 

est  ijrrief  was,  lest  I  shoald  bring  aim/  tM%}-, 

fection  to  mj|  dear  boy ;  ftr  the  fever  iv«s 

become  putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  )l  WM' 
my  duty  to  do  between  my  dying  pamaiU  4PP 
my  helpless  child.  To  take  care  of  the  Ak  aii 
aged,  seemed  to  be  my  first  duty ;  so  I  oStni, 
np  my  child  to  Him  who  is  the  fether  of  thi 
fatherless,  and  he  in  mercy  spared  him  to 
me. 

'  The  cheerful  piety  with  which  thoiM  fo«l  , 
people  breathed  their  last,  proved  to  mo^  Aotlkft 
temper  of  mind  with  which  the  pious  poor  ttm^ 
monly  meet  death,  is  the  grand  compensatioa 
made  thcnn  by  Providence  for  all  the  bardshipi 
of  their  Inferior  condition.  If  they  hayahad  few 
joys  and  comforts  in  life  already,  and  have  still 
fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not  all  fully  made  op  to 
them  by  their  boin^  enabled  to  leave  this  world 
with  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and  witboot 
those  bitter  regrets  aftor  the  good  things  of  thie 
Ufe,  which  aikl  to  the  dying  tortures  of  tha 
worldly  rich?  To  the  forlwn  and  destitatoi 
death  is  not  so  torrible  as  it  is  to  him  who  it'll 
at  eou  in  hit  j^sssesttens,  and  who  fears  theft 
this  night  his  soul  shall  be  required  of  hiiq.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deeply 
than  his  daughter  meant  he  should.  He  vrept, 
and  bade  her  proceed. 

*  I  followed  my  departed  parento  to  the  eaoM 
grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as  one  who 
had  no  hope.  They  had  neither  houses  nor  landi 
to  leave  me,  but  they  left  me  their  Bible,  their 
bleming,  and  their  example,  of  which  I  humbly 
truiit  I  shall  feel  the  Iwnefits  when  all  the  ricbat 
of  this  world  shall  have  an  end.  Their  few 
effects,  consisting  of  some  poor  household  goodie 
and  some  working-tools,  hardly  sufiiced  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attaclGed 
with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself^  as  I 
thought,  dying  the  second  time;  my  danger 
was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed.  I 
now  saw  eternity  in  a  more  awful  hght  than  I 
had  done  before,  when  I  wickedly  thought  death 
might  be  gloomily  called  upon  as  a  refuge  from 
every  common  trouble.  Though  I  had  still  rea- 
son to  be  humble  on  account  of  my  sin,  yet,  bj^ 
the  grace  of  God,  I  saw  death  stripped  of  hif 
sting  and  robbed  of  his  terrors,  tAroi^A  him  wAt 
loted  me,  and  gavt  himadf  for  me ;  and  in  tha 
extremity  of  pain,  my  seui  rejoiced  in  God  mt§ 
Saviour, 

*  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  kind  clergyman*s  charity.  When 
I  felt  myielf  nourished  and  cheered  by  a  little 
tea  or  broth,  which  he  daily  sent  me  from  hie 
own  slender  provision,  my  heart  smote  mc,  to 
think  how  I  had  daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a 
plentiful  dinner,  without  any  sense  of  thankful, 
ness  for  my  own  abundance,  or  without  inquir- 
ing whether  my  poor  sick  neighbours  were 
starving :  and  I  sorrowfully  remembered,  thai 
what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste  through 
daintiness,  would  now  have  comfortably  fed  my- 
self and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,  a 
labouring  man  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
fever,  might  oflen  be  restored  to  his'work  soma 
weeka  sooner,  if  on  his  recavory  he  waa  no» 
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^■trengthened  by  a  good  bit  from  a 
'b.  LeM  than  is  often  thrown  to  a 
niel  woald  suffice ;  so  that  the  ex- 
be  alraopt  nothing  to  the  giver, 
vUle  to  the  receiver  h  would  bring  health,  and 
f  Strength,  and  comfort,  and  recruited  life.  And 
fk'  b  wilk  regret  I  must  obsenre,  that  young 
iPUiuau  in  our  station  are  less  attentive  to  the 
Jmafbrts  of  the  poor,  less  active  in  visiting  the 
eaCta|res  oFlbt  sick,  less  desirous  of  instructing 
Mb  young,  ahd  working  for  the  aged,  than  many 
^  "  I  of  higher  rank.  The  multitude  of  oppor. 
I  of  this  sort  which  we  neglect,  among 
■pannllies  of  our  fkther*B  distressed  tenants 
and  workmen,  will  I  fear,  one  day  appear 
tfainst  us. 

*  By  the  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I  was 
ftroed  to  leave  the  house.  I  had  no  human 
praepect  of  subsistence.  I  humbly  asked  of  God 
to  direct  my  steps,  and  to  give  me  entire  obe- 
fience  to  his  will.  I  then  cast  my  eye  mourn- 
fldly  on  my  child ;  and  though  prayer  bad  re- 
fiefed  my  heart  of  a  load  which  without  it  would 
hwe  been  intolerable,  m^  tears  flowed  fast, 
while  I  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
Bud  tnany  hired  servanta  of  my  father  have 
inad  enough,  and  to  §pare,  and  I  perish  loith 
hnger,  Th'iB  text  Appeared  a  kind  of  answer 
to  mj  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  to  make  one 
■ore  attempt  to  soften  you  in  my  favour.  I  re- 
nived  to  set  out  directly  to  find  you,  to  confess 
mj  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pittance, 
with  which  I  and  my  child  might  be  meanly 
npported  in  some  distant  country,  where  we 
Aoold  not,  by  our  presence,  disgrace  our  more 
kippy  relations.  Wo  set  out  and  travelled  as 
mt  as  my  weak  health  and  poor  6eorge*s  little 
ftet  and  ragged  shoes  would  permit  I  brought 
I  fittle  bundle  of  such  work  and  necessaries  as 
I  had  lefl,  by  selling  which  we  subsisted  on  the 
wtd.* — *  I  hope,'  intorraptcd  Bragwell,  •  there 
vert  mo  cabbage-nets  in  it  V — '  At  least,*  said 
her  mother,  '  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near 
home?* — *  No ;  I  ho(f  none  left,  said  Mrs.  Incle, 
*ar  I  should  have  done  it  I  got  many  a  lifl  in 
t  wagon  for  my  child  and  my  bundle^  which 
vu  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  should  have  had 
koCh  to  carry.  And  here  I  cannot  help  saying, 
I  wkh  drivers  would  not  be  too  hard  in  their 
innands,  if  they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a 
wSJB  or  two,  it  proves  a  great  relief  to  weary 
kdies  and  naked  feet;  and  such  little  cheap 
eharitics  may  be  considered  as  the  cup  of  cold 
Mter,  which,  if  given  on  right  grounds,  thaU 
Ht  lose  its  reward.''  Hero  Bragwell  sighed  to 
tUnk  that  when  mounted  on  his  fine  bay  mare, 
or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it  had  never  once 
erused  bis  mind  that  the  poor  way-worn  foot 
trtveUer  was  not  equally  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it 
siir  occurred  to  him  that  shoes  were  a  neccs- 
«ry  accommodation.  Those  who  want  nothing 
«•  apt  to  forget  how  many  there  are  who  want 
Bfwy  thing.  Mrs.  Incle  went  on  :  *  I  got  to  this 
village  about  seven  this  evening ;  and  while  I 
Mt  on  the  church  yard  wall  to  rest  and  meditate 
hm  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home,  I 
nw  a  funeral;  I  inquired  whose  it  was,  and 
htmt  it  was  my  sister^s.  This  was  too  much 
ht  me,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  fit,  and  knew  no- 
ikug  that  happenod  to  me  from  that  moment, 
VocL       ^^  L 


till  I  found  myself  in  the  workhouse  with  mjr 
father  and  Mr.  Worthy.* 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Grief,  shame,  pride« 
and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  BragwelL 
He  wept  like  a  child,  and  said  he  hoped  his 
daughter  would  pray  for  him ;  for  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  pray  for  himself,  though  ho 
found  nothing  else  could  give  him  any  comfort 
His  deep  dejection  brought  on  a  fit  of  siokness. 
*  O !  said  he,  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression 
in  the  sacrament  which  I  used  to  repeat  without 
thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  remembrance' 
of  my  sins  is  grievous,  the  burthen  of  them  is  in- 
tolerable,   O !  it  is  awful  to  think  what  a  sinner 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  retain  a  decent  charac* 
ter  !  How  many  thousands  are  in  my  condition, 
takbg  to  themselves  all  the  credit  of  their  pros* 
perity,  instead  of  giving  (rod  the  glory !  heaping 
up  riches  to  their  hurt,  instead  of  dealing  their 
bread  to  the  hungry !  O!  let  those  who  hear  of 
the  Bragwell  family,  never  say  that  vanity  is  a 
little  sin.     In  me  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent 
of  a  thousand  sins — ^selfishness,  hardness  of 
heart,  fbrgetfulness  of  Grod.    In  one  of  my  sons, 
vanity  was  the  cause  of  rapine,  injustice  extra- 
vagance, ruin,  self-murder.  Both  my  daughters 
were  undone  by  vanity,  though  it  only  wore  the 
more  harmless  shape  of  dress,  idleness,  and  dis- 
sipation.    The  husband  of  my  daughter  Incle  it 
destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live  above  bis  sta- 
tion, and  to  despise  labour.    Vanity  ensnared 
the  souls  even  of  his  pious  parents,  for  while  it 
led  them  to  wish  their  son  in  a  better  condition, 
it  led  them  to  allow  such  indulgences  as  were 
unfit  for  his  own.  O !  you  who  hear  of  us,  hum- 
ble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God/ 
resist  high  thoughte ;  let  every  imagination  be 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God.    If 
you  set  a  value  on  finery  look  into  that  grave ; 
behold  the  mouldering  body  of  my  Betsey,  who 
now  says  to  Corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and 
to  the  uxnrm,  thou  art  my  mother  ana  my  sitter. 
Look  to  the  bloody  and  brainless  head  of  her 
husband.  O,  Mr.  Worthy,  how  does  Providence 
mock  at  human  foresight !  I  have  been  greedy 
of  gain,  that  the  son  of  Mi.  Squeeze  might  be  a 
great  man ;  he  is  dead  ;  while  the  child  of  Ti- 
mothy Incle,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  heir.   Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit 
this  boy*s  education ;  teach  him  to  value  his  im- 
mortal  soul  more,  and  tlie  good  things  of  this 
life  less  than  I  have  done.     Bring  him  up  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  government  of  his  pee. 
sions.    Teach  him  that  unbelief  and  pride  are 
at  the  root  of  all  sin.    I  have  found  this  to  my 
cost    I  trusted  in  my  riches ;  I  said,  "  to-mor- 
row shall  be  as  Ui is  day  and  more  abundant**  I 
did  not  remember  that  for  all  these  things  Ood 
would  bring  me  to  judgment.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  believed  in  a  judgment:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
believed  in  a  God.* 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he  never 
recovered  his  spirite.  The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Incle 
through  life  was  that  of  an  humble  Christian. 
She  sold  all  her  sister*s  finery  which  her  father 
had  given  her,  ihd  gave  the  money  to  the  poor ; 
saying,  *  It  did  not  become  one  who  profissaed 

Emitence  to  return  to  the  gayctics  of  life.*   Mr. 
ragwell  did  not  oppose  this ;  not  that  he  had 
folly  acquired  a  just  notion  of  the  self-denying 
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^•mrit  of  reli^on,  but  Itovinff  a  head  not  very 
clear  at  making  distinctions,  ne  was  never  able, 
after  the  sight  of  Squeeze's  mangled  body,  to 
think  of  gayety  and  grandeur,  without  think- 
ing at  the  same  timeofa  pistol  and  bloody  brains; 
for,  at  his  first  introduction  into  gay  life  had 
presented  him  with  all  those  objects  at  one  view, 
ne  never  aAerwards  could  separate  them  in  his 
mind.  He  even  kept  his  fine  beaufet  of  plate 
always  shut ;  because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
grand  unpaid-for  sideboard  that  he  had  seen  laid 
out  for  Mr.  Sauceze's  supper,  to  the  remem. 
brance  of  whicJi  he  oould  not  help  tacking  the 
idea  of  debts,  prisons,  executions,  and  self- 
murder. 


Mr.  Bragwen*8  heart  had  been  ao  buried  a 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  evil  habits  had  be- 
come so  rooted  in  him,  that  the  pTMryse  be 
made  in  religion  was  lety  slow ;  yet  he  earn- 
estly prayed  and  struggled  against  nn  and 
vanity ;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  declareiS 
ahe  oould  not  love  the  boy  unless  be  was  called 
by  their  name  instead  of  Incle,  Mr.  BragweU 
would  never  consent,  saying  he  stood  in  need 
of  every  help  against  pride.  He  also  got  the 
letter  which  Squeeze  wrote  just  before  he  ahoC 
himself^  framed  and  glazed ;  this  he  hung  op 
in  his  chamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  and 
read  it  as  often  as  he  found  his  heart  diapoeedio 
▼ANrrr. 


»TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST.* 


*  It  IS  all  for  the  best,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  befel  her.  She  had 
a|0t  such  a  liabit  of  vindicating  Providence,  that 
msteaNi  of  weeping  and  wailing  under  the  most 
trying  dispensations,  her  cliief  care  waa  to  con. 
Tince  herself  and  others,  that  however  great 
might  be  her  sufferings,  and  however  little  they 
eomd  be  accounted  for  at  present,  yet  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  could  not  but  do  right 
Instead  of  trying  to  clear  herself  from  any  pes- 
■ibie  blame  that  might  attach  to  her  under  those 
misfortunes  which,  to  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  deaervedf 
■he  was  always  Uie  first  to  justify  Him  who  had 
inflicted  it  It  was  not  that  ahe  superstitiously 
converted  every  visiUtion  into  a  punighment: 
•he  enterteined  more  correct  ideas  of  that  God 
who  overrules  all  events.  She  knew  that  some 
calamities  were  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others 
to  purify  her  heart ;  some  to  chastise  her  rebel, 
lions  will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  *  was 
not  her  rest  ;*  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene, 
ibr  the  full  and  final  display  of  retributive  jus. 
tiee.  The  honour  of  God  was  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  credit,  and  her  chief  desire  was  to  turn 
all  evente  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel  trades, 
man,  she  had  been  reduced  by  a  succession  of 
misfortunes,  to  accept  of  a  room  in  an  alms, 
house.  Instead  of  repining  at  the  change ;  in. 
•tead  of  dwelling  on  her  former  gentility  and 
Mying,  *  how  handsomely  she  had  lived  once ; 
and  how  hard  it  was  to  be  reduced ;  and  ahe 
little  thought  ever  to  end  her  days  in  an  alms, 
bouse  ;*  which  is  the  common  language  of  those 
who  were  never  so  well  off  before ;  she  was 
thankful  that  such  sn  asylum  was  provided  for 
want  and  age ;  and  blessed  God  that  it  was  to 
the  Christian  dispensation  alone  that  such  pious 
institutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  reading 
her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with  honey, 
mickles,  just  before  her  door,  who  should  oome 
and  rit  down  by  her  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 


formerly  been  lady*a  maid  at  the  nobleman^ 
house  in  the  village  of  which  Mrs.  Simpson^     ' 
father  had  been  minister. — Betty,  after  a  life  of 
vanity,  was,  bv  a  train  of  misfortunes,  brought     < 
to  this  very  alms-house ;  and  though  she  hsd 
Uken  no  care  by  frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid 
it,  she  thought  it  a  nardship  and  disgrace,  in 
stead  of  being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  havs     ' 
been,  for  such  a  retreat    At  first  she  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Simpson ;  her  large  bonnet,  cloak,     ' 
and  brown  stuff  gown  (for  she  always  made  her    ' 
appearance  conform  to  her  circumstances)  hsing    < 
very  different  from  the  dress  she  had  been  used    ■ 
to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty  has  seen  her  dining  at    i 
the  great  house  ;  and  time  and  sorrow  had  much    ' 
altered  her  countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simp     ' 
son  kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
she  screamed  with  surprise — *  What !  you,  ma- 
dam 7*  cried  she :  *  you  in  an  alms-house,  living 
on  charity :  *  you,  who  used  to  be  so  charitable 
yourself,  that  you  never  suflered  any  distress  m     - 
the  parish  which  you  could  prevent  7*    '  That 
may  be  one  reason,  Betty,*  replied  Mrs.  Simp- 
son, *  whv  Providence  has  provided  this  refbj^ 
for  my  old  age. — And  my  heart  overflows  with 
gratitude  when  I  look  back  on  his  goodness. 
'  No  such  great  goodness,  methinks,*  aaid  Betty; 
•  why  you  were  born  and  bred  a  lady,  and  are 
now  reduced  to  live  in  an  alms.house.    *  Betty, 
I  was  bom  and  bred  a  sinner,  undeserving  of 
the  mercies  I  have  received.*    '  No  such  great 
mercies,*  said  Betty.    '  Why,  I  heard  you  had 
been  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  your  husband 
had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
starving,  though  I  did  not  know  what  was  be- 
come  of  you.    '  It  is  all  true,  Betty,  glory  be  in 
God !  it  is  aU  true. 

'  Well,*  said  Betty,  *  you  are  an  odd  sort  of  a 

rntlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  condition 
had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  a 
beggar,  I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  mighty 
matter  to  be  thankful  for :  but  there  is  no  ac 
counting  for  taste.  The  neighbours  uaed  to  say 
that  all  your  troubles  must  needs  be  a  Jndgment 
upon  you ;  but  I  who  knew  how  good  yon  were, 


*  A  nroflifats  wit  of  a  aeifhbotiring  eountry  having  atleamCed  to  torn  tins  doctrine  into  ridicule,  andsr  tlM 
sasBB  title  here  asstunad,  it  ooeurred  to  ths  aatbor  that  it  asifU  not  bo  altogether  useless  to  i" 
ioetrint  on  Christian  prindples. 
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nuj  wouia  our  wiin  tan, 
eterj  thing  made  even  in  t 
bae  nothing  by  having  pa 
loBfeat  voyages  make  the 


tboofht  it  rerj  hard  yon  ahonld  auffer  bo  much ; 
bat  now  I  eee  you  reduced  to  an  alms-houae,  I 
bef  TOUT  pardon,  madam,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
MUghboura  were  in  the  right,  and  that  ao  many 
misfortunea  could  never  have  happened  to  you 
without  you  had  committed  a  great  many  sins 
to  deaerve  them ;  for  I  alwaya  ^ught  that  God 
is  ao  j oat  that  he  punithes  ua  for  allouribad  ac- 
tiona,  and  rewarda  ua  for  all  our  good  onee.* 
'  80  he  docB,  Betty ;  but  he  does  it  m  hia  own 
w«y,  and  at  hia  own  time,  and  not  according 
to  our  notiona  of  good  and  evil ;  for  hia  waya 
■re  not  aa  our  waya. — God,  indeed,  puniahea 
the  bad,  and  rewarda  the  good  ;  but  he  doea  not 
do  it  fully  and  finally  in  thia  world.  Indeed  he 
doea  not  aet  auch  a  value  on  outward  thinga  aa 
to  make  richea,  and  rank,  and  beauty,  and 
health,  the  reward  of  piety  ;  that  would  be  act- 
ing like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
juat  and  holy  God.  Our  belief  in  a  future  atate 
of  rewarda  and  puniahmenta  ia  not  alwaya  ao 
■trong  aa  it  ought  to  be,  even  now ;  but  how  to- 
tally would  our  faith  fail,  if  we  regularly  taw 
in  thia  world.  Weahall 
pay-day  put  off.  The 
» the  beat  returns.    So  far 

1 1  from  thinking  that  God  ia  loaa  juat,  and 
fiitiire  happincfw  less  certain,  because  1  see  the 
wicked  aonietinics  prosper,  and  the  righteoua 
mflbr  in  this  world,  tliat  I  am  rather  led  to  be- 
Ueve  that  God  is  more  just  and  heaven  more 
ewtain :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God  will  not  put 
off  hia  favourite  children  with  so  poor  a  lot  aa 
the  good  things  of  this  world  ;  and  next,  aeeing 
that  tho  best  men  here  below  do  not  oflon  attain 
lo  the  beat  things ;  why  it  only  serves  to  atrcngth- 
an  m^  belief  that  they  are  not  the  best  thuigs 
in  Hia  eye ;  and  He  has  most  assuredly  reserved 
far  thoae  that  bve  Him  such  *  good  thinga  aa 
aye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.*  God,  by  keep- 
ing man  in  Paradise  while  he  was  innocent,  and 
turning  him  into  thia  world  as  soon  aa  he  had 
■nned,  gave  a  plain  proof  that  he  never  intend- 
•d  the  world,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  aa  a 
place  of  reward.  My  father  gave  me  good  prin- 
etplea  and  uaeful  knowledge;  and  while  he 
taught  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  employment, 
lo  be,  if  I  may  ao  say,  independent  of  the 
world ;  yet  ho  led  mc  to  a  constant  aenao  of 
dependence  on  God.'  '  I  do  not  see,  however,* 
interrupted  Mrs.  Betty,  *  that  your  religion  haa 
been  of  any  use  to  you.  It  has  been  ao  far 
ftian  preserving  you  from  trouble,  tliat  I  think 
yon  have  had  more  than  the  usual  aliare.* 

*  No,*  said  Mrs.  Simpmn  ; '  nor  did  Chriati- 
anity  ever  jirctcnd  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
troablo ;  t/iis  ia  no  part  of  the  promise.  Nay, 
the  ountrary  is  rather  Bti|>ulated  ;  *  in  the  world 
ye  ahall  have  tribulation.* — But  if  it  haa  not 
taoght  mc  to  escape  sorrow,  I  humbly  hope  it 
kia  taught  me  how  to  bear  it  If  it  has  taught 
na  not  to  feeU  it  has  taught  me  not  to  murmur. 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  storv.  Aa  my  fa- 
tktr  eould  save  little  or  nothing  for  me,  ho  waa 
vary  desirous  of  aeeing  me  married  to  a  young 
gMtlemmn  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  ezpreaaed 
t  regard  for  me.  Biit  while  he  waa  anzioualy 
Mg^ged  in  bringing  thia  about,  my  good  father 

^Hoir  W9rf  unlacky  !*  intermplBd  Bttty* 


'No,  Betty,*  replied  Mra.  Simpeon,  *  it  waa 
very  providential ;  thia  man,  though  he  main- 
tained  a  decent  character,  had  a  ^xxl  fortune, 
and  lived  soberly,  yet  he  would  not  have  made 
me  happy.*  *  Why  what  could  ^ou  want  more 
of  a  man  ?'  aaid  Betty.  *  Religion,*  returned 
Mra.  Simpson.  *  As  my  father  made  a  credit- 
able  appearance,  and  was  very  charitable  ;  and 
aa  I  waa  an  only  child,  thia  gentleman  conclud- 
ed  that  he  could  give  me  a  considerable  fortune ; 
for  he  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor  in  his  pa- 
rish are  the  children  of  every  pious  clergyman. 
Finding  I  had  little  or  nothing  led  me,  he  with- 
drew hia  attentions.'  *What  a  aad  thing!* 
cried  Betty.  '  No,  it  waa  all  for  the  best ;  Pro- 
videnoe  overruled  his  covetousness  for  my  good. 
I  could  not  have  been  happy  with  a  man  whoee 
aoul  waa  set  on  the  perishable  things  of  thia 
world ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him,  though  I  laboured 
to  submit  my  own  inclinations  to  those  of  mj 
kind  father.  The  very  circumstanoe  of  being 
lafl  pennylcsa  produced  the  direct  contrary  ef^ 
feet  on  Mr.  Simpson :  he  waa  a  aonaible  young 
roan,  engaged  in  a  proaperous  busineaa :  we  had 
long  highly  valued  each  other ;  but  while  my 
father  lived,  he  thought  me  above  his  hopea 
We  were  married ;  I  found  him  an  amiable,  in- 
dnatriouB,  good-tempered  man ;  he  respected  re- 
ligion  and  religious  people  ;  but  with  excellent 
diapoaitionB,  I  had  the  grief  to  find  him  leaa 
piooa  than  I  had  hoped.  He  waa  ambitioua,  and 
a  little  too  much  immersed  in  worldly  schemes  ; 
and  though  I  knew  it  waa  all  done  for  my  sake, 
yet  that  did  not  blind  me  so  far  as  to  make  me 
think  it  right  He  attached  himaelf  ao  eagerly 
to  buaincsa,  that  he  thought  every  hour  loat  in 
which  be  waa  not  doing  something  that  would 
tend  to  raise  me  to  what  he  called  my  proper 
rank.  The  more  proapcroua  he  grew  the  leaa 
religioua  he  became ;  and  I  began  to  find  that 
one  might  be  unhappy  with  a  husband  one  ten- 
derly loved.  One  day  aa  he  was  standing  on 
some  atepa  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of  goods  he 
fell  from  the  top  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  plaoea.* 

'  What  a  dreadful  misfortune  !*  aaid  Mra. 
Betty .—' What  a  aignal  blessing!*  said  Mra. 
Simpson.  *  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  aaj 
all  waa  for  the  best;  from  that  very  hour  in 
which  ray  outward  troublea  began,  I  date  tho 
beginning  of  my  happiness.  Severe  suffering, 
a  near  proapect  of  death,  absence  from  the  world, 
ailence,  refiection,  and  above  all,  the  divine 
blesainga  on  the  prayera  and  acripturea  I  read 
to  him,  were  the  moans  used  by  our  mercifbl 
Father  to  turn  my  huHhand's  heart. — During 
thia  confinement  lie  was  awakened  to  a  deep 
aenae  of  his  own  sinfidncss,  of  the  vanity  of  all 
thia  world  ha2<  to  hcstuu*,  and  of  his  great  need 
of  a  Saviour.  It  was  many  months  before  he 
could  leave  his  bed ;  during  this  time  his  buai- 
noaa  was  neglected.  His  principal  clerk  took 
advantage  of  hia  absence  to  receive  large  auma 
of  money  in  his  name,  and  absconded.  On  hear- 
ing  of  this  great  loss,  our  creditors  came  faater 
upon  ua  than  we  could  answer  their  demanda ; 
they  grew  more  impatient  as  we  were  less  able 
to  aatiafV  them ;  one  misfortune  followed  an- 
other;  UU  at  length  Mr.  Simpson  became  a 
bankrupt* 

•What an eTil!*ezcUiniedMn. Betty.    *Yet 
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It  led  in  the  end  to  much  good,'  resumed  Mra. 
Simpson.  *  We  were  fbrct'd  to  leave  the  town 
in  which  we  had  lived  with  so  much  credit 
and  comfort,  and  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  mean 
lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village,  till  my  has. 
band*s  strength  should  be  recruited,  and  till  we 
could  have  time  to  look  about  us  and  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  first  night  we  got  to  this 
poor  dwelling,  my  husband  felt  very  sorrowful, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  had  brought 
■o  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  he  had  so  dearly 
loved :  I  on  the  contrary,  was  unusually  cheer- 
fbl :  for  the  blessed  change  in  his  mind  had  more 
than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad  change  in  his 
circumstances.  I  was  contented  to  live  with 
him  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  years  on  earth, 
if  it  might  contribute  to  our  spending  a  bleued 
eternity  togetlier  in  heaven.  I  said  to  him, 
'  Instead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now  reduced 
to  want  all  the  comforts  of  life,  I  have  some- 
times  been  almost  ashamed  to  live  in  the  full 
enjoyments  of  them,  when  I  have  reflected  that 
my  Saviour  not  only  chose  to  deny  himself  all 
these  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live  a  life  of  hard- 
ship  for  my  sake ;  not  one  of  his  nameroos  mi- 
racies  tended  to  his  own  comfort :  and  though 
we  read  at  different  times  that  he  both  hunger- 
ed and  thirsted,  yet  it  was  not  for  his  own  gra- 
tification that  he  once  changed  water  into  wine ; 
and  I  have  oflen  been  struck  with  the  near  posi- 
tion  of  that  chapter  in  which  this  miracle  is 
recorded,  to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for  a 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*  It 
was  for  others,  not  himself,  that  even  the  hum- 
ble sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  multiplied. 
See  here,  we  have  a  bed  lefl  us ;  I  had,  indeed, 
nothing  but  straw  to  stuff  it  with,  but  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  *  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.'  My  husband  smiled  through  his  tears, 
and  we  sat  down  to  supper ;  It  consisted  of  a  roll 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  which  I  had  brought  with 
me,  and  we  ate  it  thankfully.  Seeing  Mr.  Simp, 
son  beginning  to  relapse  into  distrust,  the  fol. 
lowing  conversation  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  place  between  us.  He  began  by  re- 
marking, that  it  was  a  mysterious  Providence 
that  he  had  been  less  prosperous  since  he  had 
been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his 
endeavours  had  not  been  followed  by  that  sue 
ceei  which  usually  attends  industry.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  reply :  *  Your  heavenly  Father 
sees  on  which  side  your  danger  lies,  and  is 
mercifully  bringing  you,  by  these  disappoint- 
ments,  to  trust  less  in  the  world  and  more 
in  himself.  My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,*  added  I, 
*we  trust  every  bod^  but  God.  As  children  We 
obey  our  parents  implicitly,  because  we  are 
taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which  they 
command  or  forbid.  If  we  undertake  a  voyage, 
we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  of  Sie 
pilot  I  we  never  torment  ourselves  in  thinking 
lie  will  carry  us  east,  when  he  has  promised  to 
carry  us  west  If  a  dear  and  tried  friend  makes 
iu  a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  perform- 
ance, and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by  our  bus- 
pioions.  When  you  used  to  go  your  annual 
journey  to  London,  in  the  mail  coach,  you  con- 
fided yourself  to  the  care  of  the  coachman,  that 
he  would  carry  you  where  he  bad  engaged  to 
•  flse  John,  ehapi  U.— and  Jolm,  chap.  iv. 


do  so ;  you  were  not  anxiously  watohiiig  hiai, 
and  distrusting  and  inquiring  at  every  turning. 
When  the  doctor  sends  home  your  medieine, 
don't  you  so  fully  trust  in  his  ability  and  good 
^ill,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full  confidence  ? 
You  never  think  of  inquiring  what  are  .tlie 
ingredients,  why  they  are  mixed  in  that  par. 
tioular  way,  why  there  is  more  of  one  and  lest 
of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  instead  of 
sweet !  If  one  dose  does  not  cure  you,  he  orden 
another,  and  changes  the  medicine  when  be  sees 
the  first  does  you  no  good,  or  that  by  long  nss 
the  same  medicine  has  lost  its  effect ;  if  ths 
weaker  fails  he  prescribes  a  stronger  :  yoa  swal- 
low all,  you  submit  to  all,  never  (questioning  the 
skill  or  the  kindness  of  the  physician.  God  if 
the  onlv  being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  thoogh 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  competent,  both 
in  will  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and 
who  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged  him. 
self  to  fulfil  them  in  those  Scriptures  which  we 
receive  as  his  revealed  will.* 

*  Mr.  Simpson  thanked  me  fbr  mj  little  ser. 
mon,  as  he  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  same  time, 
that  what  made  my  exhortations  produce  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  mind  was,  the  pattest 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  I 
bore  my  share  in  our  misfortunes.  A  submis- 
sive behaviour,  he  said,  was  the  best  practied 
illustration  of  a  real  faith.  When  he  had  thank, 
ed  God  for  our  supper,  we  prayed  together; 
after  which  we  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  When  mv  husband  bad 
finished  it,  he  said,  *  Surely  if  Giod's  chief  ft- 
vourites  have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a  soffi- 
cient  proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  hap* 
piness,  no  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue. Shall  we  after  reading  this  chapter,  com. 
plain  of  our  petty  trials  7  Shall  we  not  rather  be 
thankfnl  that  our  affliction  is  so  light  V 

'  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in  search 
of  some  employment,  by  which  we  might  be 
supported.  He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer  and  factor,  who  had 
large  concerns,  and  wanted  a  skilful  person  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  his  accounts.  ThLi  we 
thought  a  fortunate  circumsUnce  ;  for  we  found 
that  the  salary  would  serve  to  procure  ns  at 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  &rmer  wu 
BO  pleased  with  Mr.  Simpson's  quickness,  le. 
gularity,  and  good  sense,  that  he  ofiered  us,  of 
his  own  accord,  a  little  neat  cottage  of  his  own, 
which  then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  as 
we  should  live  rent  free,  and  promised  to  be  a 
friend  to  us.* — *  All  doe$  seem  lor  the  best  now, 
indeed;'  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty. — ^^  We  shall 
see,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  thus  went  on. 

*  I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  happy ; 
and  was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our  few 
things  in  order,  and  making  every  thing  look 
to  the  best  advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote 
all  the  day  for  his  employer,  in  the  evening  as- 
sisted me  in  doing  up  our  little  garden.  ^This 
was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us  ;  we  both 
loved  a  garden,  and  we  were  not  only  eontenlsd 
but  cheerful.  Our  employer  had  been  absent 
some  weeks  on  his  annual  journey.  He  came 
home  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing sent  fbr  Mr.  Simpson  to  come  and  settle  his 
acooonts,  which  were  got  behind-hand  by  lus 
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kmm  abwnce.  We  were  just  going  to  church, 
and  Mr.  Simoson  sent  back  word,  that  he  would 
ea)l  and  speak  to  liim  on  hit  way  home.  A  se- 
eond  message  followed,  ordering  him  to  come 
Id  the  farmer's  directly :  he  agreed  that  he 
vould  walk  round  that  way,  and  that  my  hus- 
band should  call  and  excuse  his  attendance. 

'The  farmer  more  ignorant  and  worse  edu. 
CAted  than  his  ploughman,  with  all  that  pride 
and  haughtiness  which  the  possession  of  wealth, 
witiiout  knowledge  or  religion  is  apt  to  give, 
mdely  asked  my  husband  what  he  meant  by 
sending  him  word  that  he  would  not  come  to 
liim  till  the  next  day ;  and  insisted  that  he 
dRNild  stay  and  settle  the  accounts  then. — *  Sir,* 
said  my  husband,  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 

*  I  am  on  my  road  to  church,  and  I  am  afraid 
riudl  be  loo  late.* — *  Are  you  so,*  said  the  far- 
■ir!  *  Do  you  know  who  sent  for  youl  You 
Day*  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you 
inake  haste  back  ;  and,  d*ye  hear,  you  may  leave 
TOUT  accounts  with  mc,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you  ;  I  will  look  them  over 
by  the  time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  I 
can  do  all  I  want  to  have  done  to-day  in  about 
a  eoaple  of  hours,  and  I  will  give  you  home 
some  letters  to  copy  for  me  in  the  evening.* 
— ^Sir,'  answered  my  husband,  *I  dare  not 
obey  you ;  it  is  Sunday.* — *  And  so  you  refuse 
to  settle  my  accounts  only  because  it  is  Sun. 
day."  *  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  if  you  would 
give  me  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold  I  dare  not 
break  the  commandment  of  my  Grod.* — *  Well,* 
Slid  the  farmer,  *  but  this  is  not  breaking  the 
eommandment;  I  don't  order  you  to  drive  my 
Oittle,  or  to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any 
dung  which  you  might  fancy  would  be  a  bad 
example,* — *  Sir,*  replied  my  husband,  *  the  ex- 
ample  indeed  goes  a  great  way,  but  it  is  not  the 
first  object    The  deed  is  wrong  in  itself.* — 

*  Well,  but  I  shall  not  keep  you  from  church ; 
and  when  you  have  been  there,  there  is  no  harm 
in  doing  a  little  business,  or  taking  a  little 
pbaaore  the  rest  of  the  day.* — *Sir,*  answered 
■y  husband,  *  the  commandment  docs  not  say, 
tnu  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  mornings  but 
tbe  Sabbath  day,*  *  Get  out  of  my  house,  you 
puritanical  rascal,  aad  out  of  my  cottage  too,* 
said  the  farmer ;  'for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my 
work,  I  am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement 
with  TOO ;  as  you  will  not  obey  me  as  a  master, 
I  ahall  not  pv  you  as  a  servant.*^-*  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Simpson,  *  I  would  gladly  obey  you,  but  I 
bne  a  master  in  heaven  whom  I  dare  not  dis- 
sber/ — *  Then  let  him  find  employment  for  you,* 
sua  the  enraged  farmer  ;  *  for  I  fancy  you  will 
gtt  but  poor  employment  on  earth  with  these 
semptiloufl  notions,  and  so  send  home  my  pa- 
psra,  directly,  and  pack  off  out  the  parish.* 
— ^Ont  of  your  cottage,*  said  my  husband, 
*I  eertainlj  will;  but  as  to  the  parish,  I  hope  I 
may  remam  in  that,  if  I  can  find  employment.* 
— ^  I  will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you,*  replied 
Iht  fkrmer,  *  so  you  had  better  troop  off  bag  and 
Innafe :  for  I  am  overseer,  and  as  you  are 
^33y,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds 
ilay  In  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become 
chargeable.* 

^ij  the  time  my  husband  returned  home, 
fa  be  fimnd  U  too  late  to  go  to  church,  I  had 


got  our  little  dinner  ready ,  it  was  a  better  one 
than  we  had  for  a  long  while  been  accustomed 
to  see,  and  1  was  unusually  cheerful  at  this  im- 
provement  in  our  circumstances.  I  saw  his 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  oh !  with  what  pain  did 
he  bring  himself  to  tell  mc  that  it  was  the  last 
dinner  we  must  ever  eat  in  this  house.  I  took 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  only  said,  *  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.' — *  Notwithstanding  this  sud*, 
den  stroke  of  injustice,*  said  my  hus^d, '  this 
is  still  a  happy  country.  Our  employer,  it  is 
true,  ma^  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  be 
cause  it  is  his  own,  but  he  has  no  further  power 
over  us ;  he  cannot  confine  or  punish  us.  His 
riches,  it  is  true,  give  him  power  to  insult,  but 
not  to  oppress  us.  The  same  laws  to  which  the 
affluent  resort,  protect  us  also.  And  as  to  our 
being  driven  out  from  a  cottage,  how  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been  dfriven 
out  from  their  palaces  and  castles ;  persons  too, 
bora  in  a  station  which  he  never  enjoyed,  and 
used  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank  and 
wealth  we  never  knew,  are  at  this  moment 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a 
house  or  without  bcead;  exiles  and  beggars; 
while  we,  blessed  be  God,  are  in  our  own  native 
land ;  we  have  still  our  liberty,  our  limbs,  tht 
protection  of  just  and  equal  laws,  our  churchaa^ 
our  Bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.' 

*This  happy  state  of  my  husband's  mind 
hushed  my  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  murmur- 
ed ;  nay,  1  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  *  Him  that  caretb  for  us.'  We  had  begged 
to  stay  till  the  next  morning,  as  Sunday  waa 
not  the  day  on  which  we  liked  to  remove ;  but 
we  were  ordered  not  to  sleep  another  night  in  * 
that  house ;  so  as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we 
marched  off  in  the  evening  to  the  poor  lodging 
we  had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  my 
husband  had  cheerfully  renounced  bis  little  all 
for  conscience  sake,  gave  an  unspeakable  sere- 
nity to  my  mind  ;  and  I  felt  tliankful  that  though 
cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken  :  nay,  I  felt  a 
live  y  gratitude  to  God,  that  while  I  doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  heartily  made  for  his  sake,  he  had  gracious 
ly  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials.' 

'  And  so  you  were  turned  adrifl  once  more  ? 
Well,  ma'am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope 
vou  won't  be  such  a  ^1  as  to  say  all  was  mr 
Ihe  best  now.'—*  Yes,  Betty  :  He  who  does  all 
things  well,  now  made  his  kind  Providence 
more  manifest  than  ever.  That  very  night, 
while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in  our  poor 
lodging,  the  pretty  cottage,  out  of  which  we 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  caught 
the  thatch,  arid  so  completely  consumed  tbe 
whole  little  building  that  bad  it  not  been  for  tbe 
merciful  Providence  who  thus  overruled  the 
cruelty  of  the  farmer  for  the  preservation  of  our 
livea,  we  must  have  been  burned  to  ashes  with 
the  house.  '  It  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it 
was  marvellous  in  our  eyes.* — *0  Oiat  men 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
ness, and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for 
the  children  of  men  *.' 

^I  will  not  tell  jou  all  the  trialt  and  aflUe- 
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tions  which  beftl  oi  aflenvardi.  I  would  alio 
spare  my  heart  the  sad  ttory  of  my  hiuband*s 
death.* — *  Well,  that  was  another  bleasin^  too,  I 
■appose,*  said  Betty. — *  Oh,  it  was  the  severest 
trial  e?er  sent  mo  !*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  few 
tears  quietly  stealinj^  down  her  face.  *  I  almost 
sank  under  it  Nothmg  but  the  abundant  ^race 
of  God  could  have  carried  me  through  such  a 
imitation ;  and  yet  I  now  feel  it  to  be  the  g^reat- 
«itt  mercy  I  ever  experienced  ;  he  was  my  idol ; 
no  trouble  ever  came  near  m^  heart  while  he 
was  with  me.  I  got  more  credit  than  I  deserved 
for  my  patience  under  trials,  which  were  easily 
borne  while  he  wlio  shared  and  li&fhtened  them 
was  spared  to  mc.  I  had  indeed  prayed  and 
struggled  to  be  weaned  from  this  world,  but  still 
m^  affection  for  him  tied  me  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  strong  cord :  and  though  I  did  eamestlr 
try  to  keep  my  e^es  fixed  on  the  eternal  world, 
^et  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a  faith  ;  I  viewed 
It  at  too  great  a  distance.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
realize  it — 'I  had  deceived  myself.  I  had  fancied 
that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well  fVom  the  pure 
love  of  Grod,  but  I  have  since  found  that  my 
love  for  my  husband  had  too  great  a  share  in  re- 
oonciling  me  to  everjr  difficulty  which  I  under, 
went  for  hfm.  I  lost  him,  the  charm  was  broken, 
the  cord  which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut, 
this  world  had  nothing  left  to  engage  me.  Hea- 
yen  had  now  no  rival  in  my  heart  Though  my 
bve  of  Grod  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  I  fbund 
there  wanted  this  blow  to  make  it  perfect  But 
though  all  that  had  made  life  pleasant  to^ne 
was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still,  in  this  trying 
eonflict,  be  enabled  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
my  Saviour. 

'  After  many  more  hardships,  I  was  at  length 
■o  happy  as  to  get  an  asylum  in  this  alms-house. 
Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end,  but  not  my  du. 
ties.* — *  Now  you  are  wrong  again,  interrupted 
Mrs.  Betty,  *  your  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of 
yourself:  for  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to 
■pare.* — *  There  you  are  mistaken  again,'  said 
Mrs.  Simpson.  '  People  are  so  apt  to  fancy  that 
money  is  all  in  all,  that  all  the  other  gifts  of 

frovidence  are  overlooked  as  things  of  no  value, 
have  here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part 
of  this  I  devote  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
more  distressed  than  myself.  I  work  a  little  fbr 
the  old,  and  I  instruct  the  young.  My  eyes  are 
good ;  this  enables  me  to  read  the  Bible  either 
to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed,  or  who  were 
never  taught  to  read.  I  have  tolerable  health ; 
■o  that  I  am  able  occasionally  to  sit  up  with  the 
sick ;  in  the  intervals  of  nursing,  I  can  pray 
with  them.  In  my  younger  days  I  thought  it 
not  much  to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure ;  shall  I 
now  think  much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  to 
watch  by  a  dying  bed?  My  Saviour  waked  and 
watched  fbr  mc  in  the  garclen  and  on  the  roonnt; 
and  shall  I  do  nothing  fbr  his  suffering  mem- 
bers  7  It  is  only  by  keeping  his  sufferings  in 
view  that  we  can  truly  practise  charity  to  others, 
or  exercise  self-deniaJ  to  ourselves.* 

'  Weil,*  said  Mrs.  Botty,  '  I  think  if  I  had 
lived  in  such  genteel  life  as  yon  have  done,  I 
oould  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house ;  and 
I  am  afraid  I  should  never  fbrgive  any  of  those 
who  were  the  cause  of  sending  me  there,  par- 


ticolarly  that  farmer  Thomas  who  tomod  jtm 
out  of  doors.* 

*  Betty,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  I  not  only  for- 
give  him  heartily,  hot  I  remember  him  in  hit 
prayers,  as  one  of  those  instruments  with  whi» 
It  has  pleased  God  to  work  fbr  my  good.  Q|i! 
never  put  off  forgiveness  to  a  dying  bed !  When 
people  come  to  die,  we  oflen  see  how  the  con- 
science is  troubled  with  sins,  of  which  before 
they  hardly  felt  the  existence.  How  ready  aro 
they  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain ;  and 
this  perhaps  fbr  two  reasons ;  from  a  feeling  con- 
viction that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  where 
they  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near  view  pf 
their  own  responsibility.  We  also  hear  from  the 
most  hardened,  of  death-bed  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies. Even  malefactors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  Bdt 
why  must  we  wait  for  a  dying  bed  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  now  ?  Believe  me,  that  soene 
win  be  so  full  of  terror  and  amazement  to  tho 
soul,  that  we  had  not  need  load  it  with  nnneces- 
sary  business.* 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  words, 
a  letter  was  brought  her  from  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whoa 
Mr.  Simpson  had  been  turned  out  of  his  cottage. 
The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

*  Madam — I  write  to  tell  you  thai  your  old  op- 
pressor, Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end 
never  be  like  his !  I  shall  not  soon  forsret  his  ds» 
spair  at  the  approach  of  death.  His  riches,  which 
had  been  his  sole  joy,  now  doubled  his  sorrows; 
for  he  was  eoing  where  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him ;  and  he  fbund  too  late  that  he  had  laid 
up  no  treasure  in  heaven.  He  felt  great  oonoem . 
at  his  past  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  hv 
onkindness  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He  charged  ma 
to  find  you  out,  and  let  you  know  that  by  hii 
will  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  pounds  u 
some  compensation.  He  died  in  great  agonies 
declaring  with  his  last  breath,  tbat  if  he  ooold 
live  his  lilb  over  again,  he  would  serve  God,  and 
strictly  observe  the  Sabbath. 


*  Yours,  6lc. 


*J.  JoHNSOIf.* 


Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
cried  out,  *  Now  all  u  for  the  best,  and  I  shall 
see  you  a  lady  once  more.* — *  I  am,  indeed, 
thankful  for  this  money,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
'  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not  sent  me  till 
I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them.  But  come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I 
am  very  cold,  and  find  I  have  sat  too  long  in 
the  night  air.* 

Betty  wasnow  ready  enough  to  acknowMgo 
the  hand  orProvidence  in  this  prosperoos  event, 
though  she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispensa* 
tion  was  more  dark.  Next  morning  she  weni 
early  to  visit  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  not  seeing  htf 
below,  she  went  up  stairs,  where,  to  her  gresft 
sorrow,  she  fbund  her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a 
fever,  caught  the  night  before  by  sitting  so  late 
on  the  bench  reading  the  letter  and  talking  it 
over.  Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  ery  out 
against  Providence  than  ever.  *  What !  to  oatflh 
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a  ftivvr  while  yon  were  reading:  that  verj  letter 
which  totd  yoa  aboat  your  good  fbrttme ;  which 
wookj  hate  enabled  jou  to  live  like  a-  ladj  as 
yoQ  are.  I  never  will  believe  tiiis  is  for  the  best ; 
to  be  deprived  of  life  joet  ai  yon  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  it  !* 

*  Mtty,*  said  Mra.  Simpran,  *  we  most  learn 
not  to  rate  health  nor  lift  iteelf  toe  hi|fh]y. 
There  ie  little  in  lift,  for  ite  own  sake,  to  be  so 
ftod  of.  Ab  a  good  archbiahop  need  to  say,  'tis 
bat  the  lame  thing  over  again,  or  probably 
wem :  eo  many  more  nights  and  days,  samroers 
lad  winters ;  a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasures, 
bar  with  less  relish  for  them ;  a  return  of  the 
same  or  greater  pains,  but  with  less  strength, 
tad  perhaps  less  patience  to  bear  them.* — *WelI,* 
replied  Betty,  *  I  did  think  that  Providence  was 
it  last  giving  you  your  reward.* — *  Reward  !* 
eried  Mrs.  Simpson.  '  O,  no !  my  merciful  Fa- 
ther will  not  pot  me  off  with  so  poor  a  portion 
■  wealth ;  I  feel  I  shall  die.* — *  It  is  very  hard, 
iadeed,*  said  Betty,  *  so  good  as  you  are,  to  be 
taken  off  Just  as  your  prosperity  was  begin. 
ning. — ^  You  think  I  am  good  just  aow,*  said 
Mrs.  Simpson,  *  because  I  am  prospertMs.  Sue- 
eess  is  no  sure  msrk  of  Grod*s  ftvour ;  at  this 
rate,  you,  who  judge  by  outward  thinga,  would 
have  thought  iftsrod  a  better  man  than  John  the 
Bbptist ;  and  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you, 
m  yoar  principles,  that  the  sufferer  is  the  sin- 
lar,  would  have  believed  Pontius  Pilate  higher 
in  God*s  favour,  than  the  Saviour  whom  he  oon. 
dunned  to  die,  for  your  sins  and  mine.* 

In  a  ft  w  days  Mrs.  Betty  Ibund  that  her  new 
iKend  was  d^ing,  and  though  she  was  struck  at 
ker  resignation,  she  could  not  forbear  murmur- 
iag  that  so  good  a  woman  should  be  taken  away 


at  the  very  instant  which  she  came  into  possee. 
sion  of  so  much  money.  '  Betty,*  said  Mra^ 
Simpson  in  a  feeble  voice,  '  I  beUeve  you  lovo 
me  dearly,  you  would  do  any  thing  to  cure  me ; 
yet  you  do  not  love  me  so  well  as  Grod  lovop  me, 
tiMftigh  yoM  would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  put- 
ting a  period  to  my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a 
single  stroke  which  was  noiabsolutely  necessarjr 
for  me.  You,  if  you  could  restore  me,  might  b* 
laying  me  open  to  some  temptation  from  wluth 
God,  by  removing,  will  deliver  me.  Your  kind^ 
ness  in  makincr  this  world  so  smooth  for  me,  I 
might  for  ever  nave  deplored  in  a  world  of  mise- 
ry. 6od*s  grace  in  afflicting  me,  will  hereafter 
be  the  subject  of  my  praises  in  a  world  of  bless- 
edness. Botty,*  added  the  dying  woman,  *do 
you  really  think  that  I  am  going  to  a  place  of 
rest  and  joy  eternal  ?*— *  To  be  sure  I  do,*  said 
Betty .^'  Do  yon  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first-born ;  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perftct,  to  God  the  judge  of 
all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Cove- 
nant ?* — *  I  am  sure  you  are,*  said  Betty. — ^  And 
yet,*  resumed  she,  'you  would  detain  me  from 
all  this  happiness ;  and  you  think  my  merciful 
Father  is  uting  me  unkindly  by  removing  ma 
from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  temptation, 
to  such  joys  as  have  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would  have  better 
suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  my  en- 
trance i|ito  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds !    Believe  my  dymg  words — all  is  io» 

THE  BEST.* 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  after,  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  convinced  her  new  friend,  that 
*  Grod*s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.* 


A  CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY.* 


SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Mas.  Jones  was  the  widow  of  a  great  mer 
^ant  She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  far  as 
giving  them  money  went ;  but  as  she  was  too 
nnch  taken  up  witn  the  world,  she  did  not  spare 
n  much  of  hor  time  and  thoughts  about  doing 
sood  as  she  ought ;  bo  that  her  money  was  often 
lb  bestowed.  In  the  late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones, 
who  had  lived  in  an  expensive  manner,  ftiled  ; 
and  he  took  his  misfortunes  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Mrs.  Jones  retired, 
m  a  very  narrow  income,  to  the  small  village 
of  Weston,  where  she  seldom  went  out,  except 
Id  church.  Though  a  pious  woman,  she  was 
loo  apt  to  indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  though  she 
fid  oot  neglect  to  read  and  pray,  yet  she  gnYc 
op  a  great  part  of  her  time  to  mclan<£oly 
thoofhts,  and  ^rew  quite  inactive.  She  well 
knew  how  sinfid  it  would  be  for  her  to  seek  a 
Esaedy  for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which 
Wtk  way  many  people  take  to  cure  afflictions ; 
hit  she  was  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  to 
wnp  away  thai  time  which  might  have  been 
brtter  spent  in  drying  the  tears  of  others. 

It  was  happy  for  her,  that  Mr.  Simpson,  the 


vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  man.  One  Sunday 
be  happened  to  preach  on  thf  good  Samaritan. 
It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and  there  was  a  col- 
lection at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jonet 
after  church,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told 
him  she  had  been  much  moved  by  his  discourse, 
and  she  wept  because  she  had  so  little  to  give 
to  the  plate,  for  though  she  felt  very  keenly  for 
the  poor  in  these  dear  times,  yet  she  could  not 
assist  them.  *  Indeed,  air,*  added  she,  *  I  never 
so  much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  fortune  as  this 
afternoon,  when  you  bade  us  go  and  do  likewtBO** 
— 'You  do  not,*  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  'enter 
into  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour*s  parable,  if  you 
think  you  cannot  go  and  do  liketoise  without  be- 
ing rich.  In  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  you 
may  observe,  that  charity  was  bestowed  more 
by  kindness,  and  care,  and  medicine,  than  by 
money.  You,  madam,  were  as  much  conoerned 
in  the  duties  inculcated  in  my  sermon  as  sir 
John  with  his  great  estate;  and,  to  speak  plain, 
ly,  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  that  yon 
should  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  beinf 
more  useftiL* 


•  TTiis  wssihst  printed  aBdartliB  title  of  TnCoTTAaaOseK. 
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'  Sir,*  said  Mrs.  Jonea,  *  I  am  (pximi  ahj  of 
the  poor  since  I  have  nothing  to  ffire  them.* 

*  Nothing  !  madam  ?*   replied  the  clergyman  : 

*  Do  you  call  your  time,  your  talents,  your  kind 
offiooa,  nothing  ?  Doing  good  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  riches  as  on  the  heart  and  the 
will.  The  servant  who  improved  his  two  talents 
was  equally  commended  by  his  Lord  with  him 
who  had  ten  :  and  it  was  not  poverty,  but  selfish 
indolence,  which  drew  down  so  severe  a  con- 
demnation on  him  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by 
our  conformity  to  Christ,  that  we  must  prove 
ourselves,  Christians.  You,  madam,  are  not 
^led  upon  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  yet  you  may  in  your  measure  and  de. 
greo,  resemble  your  Saviour  hy  going  about  and 
doing  good,  A  plain  Christian,  who  has  sense 
and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions  and  prudent 
zeal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  be  helping  on 
the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  chanty,  and 
greatly  promote,  by  his  exertions  and  example, 
the  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The  gen- 
erality,  it  is  true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ; 
but  to  all  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he  will 
require  of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  work  out  their  oum  galvation^ 
bat  that  they  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
the  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  of 
mercy  as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  suggest  a 
serious  attention  to  the  solemn  appeal  w^iich  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  makes,  in  that  awful  repre. 
■entation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  contained  in 
the  twcnty-fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew,  both  to 
those  who  have  neglected,  and  to  those  who  have 
performed  such  works  ;  performed  them,  I  mean, 
on  right  principles.  With  what  a  gracious  con- 
descension does  he  promise  to  accept  the  smallest 
kindness  done  to  his  suffering  members  for  his 
ttke.  You,  madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  might 
do  more  good  than  the  richest  man  in  the  parish 
oould  do  by  merely  giving  his  money.  Instead 
of  sitting  nere,  brooding  over  your  misfortunes, 
which  are  past  remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find 
out  ways  of  doing  much  good  with  little  money  ; 
or  even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  for  yourself;  instruct 
your  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art 
They  want  it  almost  as  much  as  they  want 
money.  You  have  infiuence  with  the  few  rich 
persons  in  the  parish ;  exert  that  influence. 
Betty,  my  house-keeper,  shall  assist  you  in  any 
thing  in  which  she  can  be  useful.  Try  this  for 
one  year,  and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  should 
have  better  shown  your  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  been  a  happier  woman,  had  you  continued 
gloomy  and  inactive,  I  shall  be  much  surprised, 
and  shall  consent  to  your  resuming  your  present 
way  of  life.* 

The  sermon  and  this  discourse  together  made 
■o  deep  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that,  she 
formed  a  new  plan  of  life,  and  set  about  it  at 
once,  as  every  twdy  does  who  is  in  earnest  Her 
chief  aim  was  the  happiness  of  her  poor  neigh- 
boars  in  the  next  world ;  but  she  was  also  very 
desirous  to  promote  their  present  comfort :  and 
indeed  the  kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily 
wants  gave  her  such  an  access  to  their  houses 
and  hearts,  as  made  them  better  disposed  to 
receive  religioua  cooiiael  and  initroctioik— Mn. 


Jones  was  much  respected  by  all  the  rich  per 
sons  in  Weston,  who  had  known  her  in  her 
prosperib^.  bir  John  was  thoughtless,  lavish, 
and  indolent  The  Squire  was  over  frugal,  but 
active,  sober,  and  not  ill-natared.  Sir  John 
loved  pleasure,  the  squire  loved  money.  Sir 
John  was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  who 
get  much  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good;  whs 
subscribe  with  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket  match 
or  a  charity  school;  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  poor  are  to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringing 
and  bonfires,  and  to  be  made  drunk  at  Christmas; 
this  Sir  John  called  being  kind  to  them  ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  folly  to  teach  them,  and  madnev 
to  think  of  reforming  them.  He  was,  however, 
always  ready  to  give  his  gruinea ;  but  I  question 
whether  he  would  have  given  up  his  hunting  and 
his  gaming  to  have  cared  every  grievance  in  tiie 
land.  He  had  that  sort  of  constitutional  ^ood 
nature  which,  if  he  had  lived  much  within  sight 
of  misery,  would  have  led  him  to  be  liberal :  rat 
he  had  that  selfish  love  of  ease,  which  prompted 
him  to  give  to  undeserving  objeola,  rather  thaa 
be  at  the  pains  to  search  out  the  deserving.  Ha 
neither  discriminated  between  the  degrees  of 
distress,  nor  the  characters  of  the  distressed.^ 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  man  shoald 
occasionally  give  a  little  of  his  superfluous  wealth 
to  the  first  object  that  occurred ;  but  he  had  no 
conception  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  husband 
his  wealth,  and  limit  his  expenses,  as  to  supply 
a  regular  fund  for  established  charity.  And  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  benevolence  never  led  him 
to  suspect  that  he  was  called  to  abridge  himself 
in  the  most  idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  pur- 
pose foreign  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment  Ob 
the  other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mrs. 
Jones  in  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  him  nothing ; 
so  she  showed  her  good  sense  by  never  asking 
sir  John  for  advice,  or  the  squire  for  subscrip- 
tions, and  by  this  prudence  gained  the  full  sap- 
port  of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  parish,  and  she  took  care  never  to 
walk  out  without  a  few  little  good  books  in  her 
pocket  to  give  away.  This,  Uiough  a  cheap,  is 
a  most  important  act  of  charity  :  it  has  its  vari- 
ous uses ;  it  furnishes  the  poor  with  religioof 
knowledge,  which  they  have  so  few  ways  of  ob- 
taining; it  counteracts  the  wicked  deeigns  of 
those  who  have  taught  us  at  least  one  leswn,  by 
their  zeal  in  the  dispersion  of  wicked  baoM-Hl 
mean  the  lesson  of  vigilance  and  activi^f  wftd 
it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  conveN 
sation  which  the  giver  of  the  book  may  wish  to 
introduce. 

She  found  that  among  the  numerous  want! 
she  met  with,  no  small  snare  waw  owing  to  bad 
management,  or  to  imposition  :  she  was  struck 
with  the  small  size  of  the  loaves. — Wheat  was 
now  not  very  dear,  and  she  was  sure  a  good  deal 
of  blame  rested  with  the  baker.  She  sent  for  a 
shilling  loaf  to  the  next  great  town,  where  thft 
mayor  often  sent  to  the  bakers*  shops  to  see  that 
the  bread  was  proper  weight  She  weighed  hn 
town  loaf  against  her  country  loa^  and  Iband 
the  latter  two  pounds  lighter  than  it  ought  to  be. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  grievance  to  oarry  t» 
sir  John ;  but  luckilj  the  squire  was  also  a  ma- 
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ntnte.  And  it  wai  qaito  in  his  way :  ibr  though 
e  woald  not  give,  jot  he  would  counael,  calcu- 
ie,  oontrive,  reprimand,  and  puniah.  He  told 
er  he  could  remedj  the  evil  if  some  one  would 
idge  an  inforoMtion  against  the  baker;  but 
lat  there  waa  no  act  of  justice  which  he  found 
so  difficult  to  aocomplish. 

T%e  informer. 
She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.  He  was 
t  dinner.  She  inquired  if  his  bread  was  good. 
Ly,  good  enough,  mistress ;  for  you  see  it  is  as 
bite  as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of  it 
[ere*s  a  sixpenny  loaf;  you  might  take  it  for  a 
snny  roll!*  He  then  heartily  cursed  Crib  the 
iker,  and  said  he  ought  to  be  hanged.  Mrs. 
Miea  now  told  him  what  she  had  done ;  how 
M  had  detected  the  fraud,  and  assured  him  the 
riJ  should  be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  pro?i- 
ed  he  would  appear  and  inform.  *  I  inform,* 
dd  he,  with  a  shocking  oath,  *  hang  an  informer ! 
scorn  the  office.* — ^'You  are  nice  in  the  wrong 
laoe,*  replied  Mjb.  Jones ;  *  for  yon  don*t  scorn 
I  abuse  the  baker,  nor  to  be  in  a  passion,  nor 
I  swear,  though  yon  scorn  to  redress  a  public 
ijnry,  and  to  increase  your  children's  bread. 
At  me  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  in  which  you 
pMHrant  people  mistake  more  than  in  your  no- 
ons about  informerM.  Informing  is  a  lawful 
ray  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  though  it  is  a 
uachievous  and  a  hateful  thing  to  go  to  a  justice 
bout  every  trifling  matter,  yet  laying  an  infer- 
lation  on  important  occasions,  without  malice, 
r  bitterness  of  any  kind,  is  what  no  honest  man 
Dght  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  shame  is  to  com- 
lit  the  offence,  not  to  inform  against  it  I,  for 
ly  pert,  should  perhaps  do  right,  if  I  not  onlv 
iformed  against  Crib,  for  making  light  bread, 
at  against  you,  for  swearing  at  him.* 

*  Well,  but  madam,*  said  the  smith,  a  little 
lAened,  *■  don't  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 
>  turn  informer?*  *  So  far  from  it,  that  when  a 
ian*s  motives  are  good,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  and 
1  elear  cases  as  tlM  present,  I  think  it  a  duty 
Dd  a  virtue.  If  it  is  right  that  there  should  be 
iwa,  it  must  be  right  that  they  should  be  put  in 
lecation ;  but  how  can  this  be,  if  people  will 
oC  inform  the  magistraies  when  they  see  the 
iwa  broken !  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid 
» be  an  oflfender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be 
a  informer  in  support  of  them. — An  informer 
|f  trmde  is  commonly  a  knave.  A  rash,  mali- 
MXis,  or  passionate  informer  is  a  firebrand ;  but 
oDMfc  and  prudent  informers  are  almost  as  use- 
il  nembers  of  society  as  the  judges  of  the  land, 
r  yoa  continue  in  your  present  mind  on  this 
ibject,  do  not  you  think  that  vou  will  be 
nawerable  for  the  crimes  you  might  have  pre- 
nited  bj  informinfr,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of 
Deomphoe  of  the  villains  who  commit  them. 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  the  smith,  *  I  now  see 
lainly  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in  turning 
iforroer  wten  my  cause  is  good.* — *  And  your 
Mtive  ri^Af  ;  always  mind  that,  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
lezt  day  the  smith  attended,  Crib  was  fined  in 
he  osnal  penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken 
ram  him  and  given  to  tlM  poor.  The  justices 
Biolved  henceforward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in 
beir  district ;  and  all  of  them,  except  Crib,  and 
neh  ■■  Crib,  were  glad  of  it ;  for  honesty  never 
reads  a  triaL    Thuf  had  Mrs.  Jooee  the  oom- 
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fort  of  seeing  how  useful  people  may  be  without 
expense;  for  if  she  could  have  given  the  poor 
fifty  pounds,  she  would  not  have  done  them  so 
great,  or  so  lasting  a  benefit,  as  abe  did  them 
in  seeing  their  loaves  restored  to  their  lawful 
weight:  and  the  true  light  in  which  she  had 
put  the  business  of  informing  was  of  no  email 
use,  in  giving  the  neighbourhood  right  views  on 
that  subject 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish ;  but  Mrs. 
Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so  much  cus. 
tom  as  Wills,  at  the  Sugarloaf,  though  she  sold 
her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cheaper,  and  all 
agrc^  that  they  were  much  better.  Mrs.  Jones 
asked  Mrs.  Sparks  the  reason.  *iV(adam,*  said 
the  shopkeeper,  *Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust 
Besides  this,  his  wifo  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday 
morning  while  I  am  at  church.  Mrs.  Jones 
now  reminded  Mr.  Simpson  to  read  the  king's 
proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality  next 
Sunday  at  church ;  and  prevailed  on  the  squire 
to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep  open  shop  on  a 
Sunday.  This  he  readily  undertook :  for  while 
sir  John  thought  it  gooa-natured  t3  ronnive  at 
breaking  the  laws,  the  squire  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  thinking  that  the  zealous  enforcinr 
of  penal  statutes  would  stand  in  the  stead  of  aO 
religious  reslrainU.  Mrs.  Jones  proceeded  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  that  a  shopkeeper  who 
would  soil  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely 
to  cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard  to  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  lessen  their  distress,  if  they 
would  contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks  for 
read^  money,  rather  than  with  Wills  on  long 
credit;  those  who  listened  to  her  found  their 
circumstances  far  more  comfortable  at  the  year's 
end,  while  the  rest  tempted,  like  some  of  their 
betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  putting  off  the  evil 
day  of  payment,  like  them  ;  at  last  found  them- 
selves  plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took 
care  to  make  a  good  use  of  such  instances  in  her 
conversation  with  the  poor,  and,  by  perseverance, 
she  at  length  brought  them  so  much  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  that  Wills  found  it  to  be  his  interest 
to  alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his  goods  on  as  good 
terms,  and  as  short  credit,  as  Mrs.  Sparks  sold 
hers.  This  completed  Mrs.  Jones*s  success ; 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  put  a  stop 
to  three  or  four  great  evils  in  the  parish  of  Wee 
ton,  without  spending  a  shilling  in  doing  it 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought  to 
be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish.  They 
both  told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor  would  get 
the  coarse  pieces  of  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentle 
folks  did  not  buy  them  for  soups  and  gravy. 
Mrs.  Jones  thought  there  was  reason  in  this :  so 
away  she  went  to  sir  John,  the  squire,  the  sur- 
geon,  the  attorney,  and  the  steward,  the  only 
persons  in  the  parish  who  could  afibrd  to  buy 
these  costly  things.  She  told  them,  that  if  they 
would  all  be  so  good  as  to  buy  only  prime  pieces, 
which  they  could  very  well  afford,  the  coarse 
and  cheap  joints  would  come  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  gentry  readily 
consented.  Sir  John  cored  not  what  his  meat 
cost  him,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way, 
that  he  would  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  thing, 
BO  that  she  would  not  tease  him  with  long  atoriee 
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about  the  poor.  The  sqaire  said  he  ihonld  pre- 
ftr  vegetable  soups,  because  they  were  cheaper, 
and  the  doctor  preferred  them  because  the^ 
were  wholesomer.  The  steward  chose  to  imi- 
tate  the  squire ;  and  the  attorney  found  it  would 
be  quite  ungenteel  to  stand  out  So  gravy  soaps 
becatfie  very  unfashionable  in  the  parish  of 
Weston ;  and  I  am  sure  if  rich  people  did  but 
think  a  little  on  this  subject,  they  would  be- 
come as  unfashionable  in  many  other  plaoee. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
earnest  with  the  poor  woman  to  bake  large 
brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buying  small 
white  ones  at  the  siiop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told 
her,  tiiat  baking  at  home  would  be  one  step  to- 
wards restoring  the  good  old  management  Only 
Betty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in 
the  whole  parish ;  and  who  lived  so  well  as  they 
did  ?  Yet  the  general  objection  seemed  reason- 
able. They  could  not  bake  without  yeast,  which 
ofleii  could  not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except 
the  great  folks  and  the  public  houses.  Mrs. 
Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  bake.  She 
sent  for  thceic  women ;  knowing  that  from  them 
she  could  get  truth  and  reason.  *  How  comes 
it,*  said  she  to  them,  *that  you  two  are  the 
only  poor  women  in  the  parish  who  can  aflbrd 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  beer?  Your  husbands 
have  no  bolter  wages  than  other  men.* — *  True, 
madam,*  said  Patty,  *  but  they  never  set  foot  in 
a  public  house.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
When  I  first  married,  our  John  went  to  the 
Checquers  every  night,  and  I  had  my  tea  and 
fVesh  butter  twice  a-day  at  home.  This  slop, 
which  consumed  a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake 
mj  stomach  sadly,  as  I  had  neither  meat  nor 
milk :  at  last  (I  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  I  began 
to  take  a  drop  of  gin  to  quiet  the  pain,  till  in 
time  I  looked  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as  for  my 
tea.  At  last  the  gin,  the  ale-house,  and  the  tea 
began  to  make  us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had 
like  to  have  died  with  my  first  child.  Parson 
Simpson  then  talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  sab- 
iect  of  improper  indulgences,  that  we  resolved, 
by  the  ^race  of  God,  to  turn  over,  a  new  leaf,  and 
1  promised  John,  if  he  would  give  up  the  Chec- 
quers, I  would  break  the  gin  bottle,  and  never 
drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Sundan 
when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it  with  me.  We 
have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  health  and  our  consciences  are 
better  for  it  Though  meat  is  sadly  dear,  we 
can  buy  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat  for  less  than 
one  pound  o{  fresh  butter,  and  it  gives  five  times 
the  nourishment  And  dear  as  malt  is,  I  con- 
trive  to  keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for 
John,  and  John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint 
with  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a-day  when 
I  am  a  nurse. 

PMic  Hotue$, 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one, 
brings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
Jones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  ale-houses 
were  allowed.  She  did  not  choose  to  talk  to  sir 
John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only  have  said, 
*let  them  enjoy  themselves,  poor  felk>ws:  if 
they  get  drunk  now  and  then,  they  work  hard.' 
Alt  those  who  have  this  fiilse  food-natorv  Ibr- 


fttj  that  while  the  man  is  enjoying  ktmtelj,  ss 
!t  is  called,  his  wife  and  children  are  ragged 
and  starving.  True  Christian  good-nators 
never  indulges  one  at  the  cost  of  many,  bat  m. 
kind  to  all.  The  squire,  who  was  a  friend  ta 
order,  took  np  the  matter.  He  consulted  Mr. 
Simpson.  *  The  Lion,*  said  he,  *  is  necessary. 
It  stands  by  the  road-side;  travellers  must  haiv 
a  resting  place.  As  to  the  Checquers  and  ths 
Bell,  they  do  no  good  but  muclr  harm.*  Mr. 
Simpson  had  befbre  made  many  attempts  to  get' 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unluckily,  it  was 
sir  John*s  own  boose,  and  kept  by  his  late  bdA. 
ler.  Not  that  sir  John  valued  the  rent ;  bat  bt 
had  a  false  kindness,  which  made  liim  support 
the  cause  of  an  oh)  servant,  though  he  knew  hi 
was  a  bad  man,  and  kept  a  disorderly  hoosSi 
The  squire,  however,  now  took  away  the  license- 
from  the  Bell.  And  a  fray  happening  soon 
after  at  the  Chequers  (which  was  near  the 
church)  in  time  of  Divine  service,  sir  John  was 
obliged  to  suffer  the  house  to  be  put  down  as  a 
nuisance  You  would  not  beliere  how  many 
poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a  little  cask, 
when  the  temptation  of  those  ale-houses  was 
taken  out  of  their  way.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  her 
evening  walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many 
an  honest  man  drinking  his  wholesome  cup  of 
beer  by  his  own  fire-sicte,  his  rosy  children  play- 
ing about  his  knees,  his  clean  cheerful  wift 
singing  her  youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  while  with  her  hands  she 
was  making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind  husband^ 
supper.  Some  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though 
I  don*t  chuse  to  name  names,  still  preferred 
getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  snd 
drinking  water  at  other  times. — ^Thus  Mrs. 
Jones,  by  a  little  exertion  and  perseveranos, 
added  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  a  whole 
parish,  and  diminished  its  immorality  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  same  proportion. 

The  good  women  being  now  supplied  with 
yeast  from  each  other's  brewings,  would  hava 
baked ;  but  two  difficulties  still  remained.  Many 
of  them  had  no  ovens ;  for  since  the  new  bsa 
management  had  crept  in,  many  cottages  hava 
been  built  without  this  convenience.  Fuelaho 
was  scarce  at  Weston.  Mrs.  Jones  advised  ths 
building  a  large  parish  oven.  Sir  John  sal^ 
scribed  to  be  rid  of  her  importunity,  and  ths 
squire,  because  he  thought  every  improvwMBt 
in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor's  rate.  It 
was  soon  accomplished :  and  to  this  oven,  at 
a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  eldsr 
children  carried  their  loaves  which  their  mo- 
thers had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  half-pennyt 
or  a  penny  according  to  their  sin,  for  the  baking. 
Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  Wes- 
ton could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmers*  wnm 
did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  was  t 
great  distress,  especially  when  the  childrss 
were  sick.  So  Mrs.  Jones  advised  Mrs.  Sparks, 
at  the  Cross,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  ssU 
out  the  milk  by  halfpennyworths.  She  did  sa^ 
and  found,  that  though  this  plan  gave  her  sons 
additional  trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  it  ss 
if  she  had  made  cheese  and  batter.  She  also 
sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate;  so  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  milk  and  the  public  oven,  a  fine  rtes  pod 
diBf  was  lo  be  had  for  a  trifle." 
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OkarU^  SehMUfar  SenantM* 

I  girls*  ■chool,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen 
Aglect;  for  thoagfh  many  would  be  sub- 
ri,  jet  no  one  would  look  after  it  I  wish 
as  the  case  at  Weston  only :  many  schools 
NHna  to  nothing,  and  many  }>arisheB  are 
destitute  of  schools,  because  too  many 
^  neglect  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
rrown  up  daughters  to  inspect  the  instrue- 
:  the  poor.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
I  see  if  girls  were  taught  to  work.  'Phe 
lergyman  cannot  do  every  thing.  This 
I0S  business.  Mrs.  Jones  consfUted  her 
»Uors,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  they  went  every 
r  to  the  school,  where  they  invited  mo- 
as  well  as  daughters,  to  come,  and  learn 
out  to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs.  Jones 
tt  been  bred  to  these  things ;  but  by  means 
rs.  Ck>wper*8  excellent  cuttingout-book ; 
oo  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art 
It  only  had  the  rirls  taught  to  make  and 
Imt  to  wash  and  iron  too.  She  also  al- 
the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  of  every 

to  come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to 
me  cheap  dish.  One  Friday,  which  was 
g  day,  who  should  pass  by  but  the  squire, 
»f  gun  and  dogs.  Ho  looked  into  the 
(or  the  first  time.  *  Well,  madam,*  said 
hat  good  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  are 
firls  learning  and  earning?  Where  are 
nanofactures  ?  Where  is  your  spinning 
mr  carding  ?* — *  Sir,*  said  she,  *  this  is  a 
parish,  and  you  know  ours  is  not  a  manu- 
Jig  country  ;  so  that  when  these  girls  are 
1,  they  will  nut  be  much  employed  in 
Dg.  We  must,  in  the  kind  of  good  we 
It  to  do,  consult  the  local  genius  of  the 

I  do  not  think  it  will  answer  to  intro- 
pinning,  for  instance,  in  a  country  where 

Jnita  new.  However,  we  teach  them  a 
'  it,  and  still  more  of  knitting,  that  they 
e  able  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of  house- 
nan  once  a  year,  and  provide  the  family 
be  stockings,  by  employing  the  odds  and 
f  their  time  in  these  ways.  But  there  is 
if  manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  on, 

know  of  none   within  my  own  reach 

is  so  valuable.*—'  What  can  that  be  7* 
m  aquire^ — *  To  make  good  wives  for  work- 
M,*  said  she.    *  Is  not  mine  an  excellent 

commodity  7  I  am  teaching  these  girls 
ta  of  industry  and  good  management  It 
e  encouragement  to  an  honest  man  to 
lard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  wast- 
a  slattern  at  home.  Most  of  these  girls 
obably  become  wives  to  the  poor,  or  ser- 
to  the  rich ;  to  such  the  common  arts  of 
9  of  great  value :  now,  as  there  is  little  op- 
ity  lor  learning  these  at  the  school  house, 
id  to  propose  that  such  gentry  as  have 
lerranta,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
ind  work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 

wiian  the  house-keeper,  the  cook,  the 
maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  shall  be  re- 

to  instruct  them  in  their  several  depart- 
,  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of 
ig  good  servants.  They  should  serve 
jid  of  regular  apprenticeship  to  various 
£  labour.    Girls  who  come  out  of  charity- 


schools,  where  they  have  been  emptoyed  in 
knitting,  sewing,  and  reading,  are  not  soffi. 
ciently  prepared  for  hard  and  laborious  employ- 
ments. I  do  not  in  general  approve  of  teaching 
charity  children  to  write  for  the  same  reason. 
I  confine  within  very  strict  limits  my  plan  of 
educating  the  poor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
religioii,  and  of  some  of  those  coarser  arts  of 
life  by  which  the  community  may  be  best  be- 
nefitted, includes  the  whole  stock  of  instruction, 
which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  I 
would  wish  to  bestow.* 

*What  have  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam?' 
said  the  squire ;  *  for  your  pot  really  smells  aa 
savoury  aa  if  Sir  John's  French  cook  had  filled 
it*  *  Sir,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  I  have  lately 
got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who  has  given 
us  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes,  and  nice 
cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap  Repository  little 
books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her 
dishes,  and  very  good  they  are;  and  we  have 
got  several  others  of  our  own.  Every  Friday  we' 
come  here  and  dress  one.  These  good  women 
see  how  it  is  done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their 
own  houses.  I  take  home  part  for  my  own 
dinner,  and  what  is  left  I  give  to  each  in  turn. 
I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a  sad  mis- 
take they  had  rot  into,  tJtat  we  think  any  tAt'iig 
tf  good  enoujgh  for  the  poor.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  any  thing  good  enough  for  the  poor  which 
is  not  clean,  wholesome,  and  palatable,  and  what 
I  myself  would  not  cheerfully  eat,  if  my  cir- 
cumstances required  it* 

*  Pray,  Mrs.  Betty,'  said  the  squire,  *  oblige 
me  with  a  basin  of  your  soup.*  The  squire 
found  it  so  ciood  afler  his  walk,  that  he  was  al- 
most  sorry  he  had  promised  to  buy  no  more  legs 
of  bee^  and  declared,  that  not  one  sheep*s  head 
should  ever  go  to  his  kennel  again.  He  begrged 
his  cook  might  have  the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
wrote  it  out  for  her.  She  has  also  been  so  ob- 
liging  as  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  all  her 
receipte.  And  as  I  hate  all  monopoly,  and  see 
no  reason  why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  sa- 
vou^  dishes  should  be  confined  to  the  parish 
of  Weston,  I  print  them,  that  all  other  parishes 
may  have  the  same  advantage.  Not  only  the 
poor,  but  all  persons  with  smul  incomes  may  be 
glad  of  them. 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  came 
in  soon  afler,  *  which  is  best,  to  sit  down  and 
cry  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  bestir  ourselves 
to  do  our  duty  to  the  world?'  *  Sir,*j'eplied  Mrs. 
Jones, » I  thank  you  for  the  useful  lesson  you 
have  given  me.    You  have  taught  me  that  an 
excessive  indulgence  of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but 
selfishness ;  that  the  best  remedy  for  our  own 
afSictions  is  to  lessen  the  afflictions  of  others, 
and  thoa  evidence  our  submission  to  tlie  will 
of  God,  who,  perhaps,  sent  these  verjr  trials 
to  abate  our  own  self-love,  and  to  stimoiate 
our  exertions   for  the  good  of  others.     You 
have  taught  me  that  our  Ume  and  talents  m 
to  be  employed   with  leal  in  God's  •er>i^ 
if  we  wish  for  his  fiivour  here  orhov^l^^^^ 
that  one  great  employment  of  thc^^he  JJ^ 
which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  ^^  *'^P'^ 
•mr«id  mSch  more  the  future  happiness  oF 

*  flso  the  Way  to  Plenty,  fbr  a  numhsr  of  ehaap  n^ 
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all  around  us. — You  have  taught  me  that  much 
good  may  be  done  with  little  money ;  and  that 
the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hands  are  of  some 
use,  as  well  as  the  purse.  I  have  also  learned 
another  lesson,  which  I  hope  not  to  forget,  that 
Providence,  in  sending  these  extraordinary  sea- 
■ons  of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  we  have 
lately  twice  experienced,  has  been  pleased  to 
overrule  these  trying  events  to  the  general  good ; 
for  it  has  not  only  excited  the  rich  to  an  in- 
creased liberality,  as  to  actual  contribution,  but 
it  has  led  them  to  get  more  acquainted  with  the 
local  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  their  comfort ;  it  has  led 
to  improved  modes  of  economy,  and  to  a  more 


feeling  kind  of  beneficence.  Above  aO,  witbont 
abating  any  thing  of  a  just  subordination,  it  has 
brought  the  affluent  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  characters  of  their  indigent 
neighbours ;  it  has  literally  brought  *  the  rick 
and  poor  to  meet  together  ;*  and  this  I  look  upon 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  advantages  attunding 
Sunday  schools  also,  where  they  are  carried  oa 
upon  true  principles,  and  are  sanctionod  by  the 
visits  as  well  as  supported  by  the  contributioiis 
of  the  wealthv.* 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mil.  Jones, 
and  who  are  under  the  same  circumstancesi  gf 
and  do  likevUe  I 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


1  paoMiscD,  in  the  Cure  for  Melancholy,  to 

5ive  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
ones  set  up  her  school.  She  did  not  much  fear 
being  able  to  raise  the  money ;  but  money  is 
of  little  use,  unless  some  persons  of  sense  ^d 
piety  can  be  found  to  direct  these  institutions. 
Not  that  I  would  discourage  those  who  set  them 
Qp,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  manner,  and  from 
mere  views  of  worldly  policy.    It  is  something 

Sined  to  rescue  children  from  idling  away  their 
bbath  in  the  fields  or  the  streets.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  keep  them  from  those  to  which  a 
day  of  leisure  tempts  the  idle  and  the  ignorant 
It  is  something  for  them  to  be  taught  to  read ; 
it  \b  much  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
much,  indeed,  to  be  carried  regularly  to  church. 
But  all  this  is  not  enough.  I'o  bring  these  in- 
stitutions  to  answer  their  highest  end,  can  only 
be  effected  by  God^s  blessing  on  the  best  direct- 
ed means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a  di- 
ligent attention  in  some  pious  gentry  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools. 

On  Recommendations, 
Mrs.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently 
qualifiod  hor  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment; 
this,  even  in  the  gay  part  of  her  life,  had  kept 
her  frooi  many  mistakes ;  but  though  she  had 
sometimes  been  deceived  herself,  she  was  very 
careful  not  to  deceive  others,  by  recommending 
people  to  fill  any  office  for  which  they  were  un- 
fit, either  through  selfishness  or  false  kindness. 
She  used  to  say  there  is  always  some  one  ap- 
propriate quality  which  every  person  must  pos- 
■ess,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  any  particular  em- 
ployment— *  Even  in  this  quality,*  said  she  to 
Mr.  Simpson  the  clergyman,'  *  I  do  not  expect 
perfection ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this,  what- 
ever good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides, 
though  they  may  do  for  some  other  employment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of 
shoes,  I  go  to  a  shoemaker ;  I  do  not  go  to  a 
man  of  another  trade,  however  ingenious  he 
may  be,  to  ask  him  if  he  cannot  contrive  to 
make  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  I  lived  in  Lon- 
don, I  learned  to  be  much  on  my  guard  as  to 
recommendations.  I  found  people  often  wanted 
to  impose  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  burthen 
to  themselves. — Once,  I  remember,  when  I  un- 
dertook to  get  a  matron  for  an  hospital,  half  my 


aoquaintanoe  had  some  one  to  offer  me.  Mrs 
Gibson  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  she  herself 
had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own  provisions 
yet  she  had  the  conscience  to  recommend  thif 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  provuions  of  a  large 
community.  Mrs.  Grey  sent  me  a  discarded 
housekeeper,  whose  constitution  had  been  ruined 
by  fitting  up  with  Mrs.  Grey^s  gouty  husband  i 
but  who  she  yet  thought  mi^ht  do  well  enough 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  taking  care  of  an  hun- 
dred poor  sick  people.  A  third  friend  eent  roe 
a  woman  who  had  no  merit  but  that  of  being 
very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to  provide  for 
her.  The  truth  is,  the  lady  was  obliged  to  allow 
her  a  small  pension  till  she  could  get  her  off 
her  own  hands,  by  turning  her  on  those  of 
others.* 

*■  It  is  very  (rue,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson, 
*  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  rood  of 
the  many  to  the  good  of  one ;  if,  indeed  it  can 
be  called  doing  g^od  to  any  one  to  place  them 
in  a  station  in  which  they  must  feel  unhappy, 
by  not  knowing  how  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
it  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  If  the  per- 
sons recommended  are  objects  of  charity,  I  pri- 
vately subscribe  to  their  wants ;  I  pity  and  help 
them,  but  I  never  promote  them  to  a  station  for 
which  they  are  unfit,  as  I  should  by  so  doing 
hurt  a  whole  community  to  help  a  distressed  in* 
dividual.* 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved  that  the  first  step 
towards  setting  Up  her  school  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry  were  so 
earnest  in  recommending  one  woman,  that  she 
thought  it  worth  looking  into.  On  inouiry,  she 
found  it  was  a  scheme  to  take  a  large  family  off 
the  parish ;  they  never  considered  that  a  verr 
isrnorant  woman,  with  a  family  of  young  ohit 
dreu,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  for  a 
school ;  all  they  considered  was,  that  the  profits 
of  the  school  might  enable  her  to  live  withool 
parish  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  another,  though 
she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent  in  her  con- 
duct, because  she  used  to  send  her  children  to 
the  shop  on  Sundays.  And  she  objected  to  a 
third,  a  very  sensible  woman,  because  she  was 
suspected  of  making  an  outward  profbssion  of 
religion  a  cloak  for  immoral  conduct  Mrs. 
Jones  knew  she  most  not  be  too  nice  neither 
■he  knew  she  most  put  up  with  many  fkolii  at 
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kit  •!  knew/  said  she  to  Mr.  Simpaon,  *the 
unperfectioa  of  every  thing  that  is  human.  As 
the  mistress  will  have  mach  to  bear  with  fW>m 
the  children,  so  I  expect  to  have  something  to 
bear  with  in  the  mistress ;  and  she  and  I  must 
■ohmit  to  our  respective  trials,  by  thinking  how 
mach  God  has  to  bear  with  in  us  aN.  But  there 
are  certain  qualities  which  are  indispensable  in 
Mrtain  situations.  There  are,  in  particular, 
three  things  which  a  school-mistress  must  not 
he^  without,  good  Meiue^  aefitn/y,  and  piety. 
Without  the  mi  she  will  mislead  others ;  with- 
vA  the  second  she  will  neglect  them ;  and  with- 
oat  the  third,  though  she  may  civilize,  yet  she 
will  never  christianize  them.* 

Mr.  Simpson  said, '  he  really  knew  but  of  one 
person  in  the  parish  who  was  fully  likely  to  an- 
swer her  purpose :  this,*  continued  he,  *  is  no 
other  than  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew. 
It  will  indeed  be  a  great  loss  to  me  to  part  from 
htr ;  and  to  her  it  will  be  a  far  mon  fatiguing 
ViA  than  that  which  she  at  present  bads.  But 
oaght  I  to  put  my  own  personal  comfort,  or 
oof  ht  Betty  to  put  her  own  ease  and  quiet,  in 
eooipetition  with  the  good  of  above  an  hundred 
diildren  7  This  will  appear  still  more  important, 
tf  we  consider  the  good  done  by  these  institn- 
tiBoa,  not  as/rutt,  but  ieed;  if  we  take  into  the 
leeoant  how  many  yet  unborn  may  become 
Clffistians,  in  consequence  of  our  making  these 
ehildren  Christians :  for  how  can  we  ciuculato 
the  number  which  may  be  hereafter  trained  for 
Heaven,  by  those  very  children  we  are  going  to 
teach,  when  they  themselves  shall  become  pa. 
rents,  and  you  and  I  arc  dead  and  forgotten  ? 
To  be  sure,  by  parting  from  Betty,  my  peas. 
soap  will  not  be  quite  no  well  flavoured,  nor  my 
linen  so  neatly  got  up ;  but  the  day  is  fast  ap. 
proaching,  when  all  this  will  signify  but  little; 
Mt  it  will  not  signify  little  whether  one  hundred 
iaimortal  souls  were  the  bettor  for  my  making 
tfab  petty  sacrifice.  Mrs.  Crew  is  a  real  Chris. 
tian,  has  excellent  sense,  and  had  a  good  cduca. 
tioa  from  my  mother.  She  has  also  had  a  little 
flort  of  preparatory  training  for  the  business; 
fir  when  the  poor  children  come  to  the  parson. 
ige  for  broth  on  a  Saturday  evening,  she  is  used 
to  appoint  them  all  to  come  at  the  same  time ; 
and  after  she  has  filled  their  pitehers,  she  ranges 
them  round  her  in  the  garden,  and  examines 
them  in  their  catechism.  She  is  just  and  fair 
b  dealing  out  the  broth  and  beef,  not  making 
my  &voar  to  the  parente  depend  on  the  skill  of 
twir  children:  but  her  own  old  caps  and 
ribands,  and  castoff  clothes,  are  bestowed  as 
fittle  rewards  on  the  best  scholars.  So  that  teking 
tlie  time  she  spends  in  working  for  them,  and 
the  things  she  gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady 
vho  does  not  exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acte  of  cha. 
rity.  This  I  mention  to  confirm  your  notion, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to 
do  good ;  a  religious  upper  servant  has  great  op. 
portonities  of  this  sort,  if  the  master  is  disposed 
to  encourage  her.* 

My  readers,  I  trust,  need  not  be  informed, 
that  this  n  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who  as- 
Mtod  Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women  to 
•it  oat  linen  and  dress  cheap  dishes,  as  related 
ki  the  Cure  for  Melancholy.  Mrs.  Jones,  in 
tiN  tbUowiog  week,  got  together  ■■  many  of 


the  mothers  as  she  could,  and  spoke  to  them  at 
follows : 

Jlfrf.  Jonee^e  Exhortation. 

*  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  propose 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  yourchil- 
dren.  Those  among  you,  who  know  what  it  is 
to  be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoice  that  the  same  blessing  is  held  out  to  your 
children.  You  who  are  not  able  yourselves  to 
read  wha^  your  Saviour  has  done  and  suflfered 
for  you,  ought  to  be  doubly  anxious  that  your 
children  should  reap  a  blessing  which  you  have 
lost  Would  not  that  mother  be  thought  an  un- 
natural  monster  who  should  stand  by  and  snatch 
out  of  her  child's  mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind 
friend  has  just  put  into  it  7  But  such  a  mother 
w^uld  be  merciful,  compared  with  her  who 
should  rob  her  children  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  to  read  the  word  of  God  when  it  is 
held  out  to  them.  Remember,  that  if  you  slight 
the  present  ofifer,  or  if,  after  having  sent  yoor 
children  a  fow  times  you  should  afterwards  keep 
them  at  home  under  vain  pretences,  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Let  not  your  poor  children,  then,  have  cause  to 
sa^,  *  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.  I 
might  have  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  she  opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  me  a 
little  paltry  pleasure. — For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am 
now  brought  to  the  gates  of  hell  !*  My  dear 
women,  which  of  you  could  bear  to  see  your 
darling  child  condemned  to  everlasting  destruc 
tion  ? — Which  of  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  ac* 
cuse  you  as  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  there  any  mo- 
ther  here  present,  who  will  venture  to  say — ^  I 
will  doom  the  child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather 
than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little  present  pain, 
by  curtailing  their  evil  inclinations !  I  will  let 
them  spend  the  Sabbath  in  ignorance  and  idle- 
ness, instead  of  rescuing  them  from  vanity  and 
sin,  by  sending  them  to  school  !*  If  there  are 
any  such  here  present,  let  that  mother  who  va- 
lues her  child*s  plessure  more  than  his  seal, 
now  walk  away,  while  I  set  down  in  my  list  the 
names  of  all  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  young 
ones  up  in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life,  in- 
stead of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment* 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  speaking,  most 
of  the  women  thanked  her  for  her  good  advice, 
and  hoped  that  God  would  give  them  grace  to 
follow  it ;  promising  to  send  their  children  con- 
stantly. Others,  woo  were  not  so  well-disposed, 
were  yet  afrafd  to  refuse,  after  the  sin  of  so  do- 
ing had  been  so  plainly  set  before  them.  The 
worst  of  the  women  had  kept  away  from  this 
meeting,  resolving  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
school.  Most  of  those  also  who  were  present, 
as  soon  as  they  got  home,  set  about  providing 
their  children  with  what  little  decent  appard 
they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother  lent 
her  tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and  white 
handkerchief;  and  many  a  grateful  father  spared 
his  linen  waistcoat  and  bettermost  hat,  to  in- 
duce his  grown  up  son  to  attend ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  which  Mrs.  Jones  began,  that  she  would 
not  receive  the  youiiger  children  out  of  any  f». 
mily  who  did  not  send  their  elder  ones.  Too 
many  made  excuses  that  their  ahoea  wore  old, 
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or  their  hat  worn  out  Bat  Mrs.  Jone«  told 
them  not  to  bring  any  excuse  to  her  which  they 
oould  not  brin;^  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  and 
among  those  excuses  she  would  hardly  admit 
any  except  accidents,  sickness  or  attendance  on 
■ick  parents  or  young  children. 

Sub9eriptioiu. 

^  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  subscrip. 
tions  from  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting 
the  help  and  countenance  of  the  farmers  and 
tradcfl.pe'jple,  whose  duty  and  interest  she 
thought  it  was  to  support  a  plan  calcuUted  to 
improve  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  parish. 
Most  of  them  subscribed,  and  promised  to  see 
that  their  workmen  sent  their  children.  She 
met  with  little  opposition  till  she  oalled  on  far- 
mer  Hoskins.  She  told  him,  as  he  waa  the 
richest  farmer  in  the  parish,  she  came  to  him 
for  a  handsome  subscription.  *  Subscription  !* 
•aid  he,  *  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think;' 
a  man,  had  need  be  made  of  money  ,*^*  Farmer,* 
•aid  Mrs.  Jones,  *  God  has  blessed  you  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you  should 
be  liberal  in  proportion  to  your  great  ability.* — 
*  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  blessing,* 
•aid  he  :  *  I  have  been  up  early  and  late,  lived 
hard  while  I  had  little,  and  now  when  I  thought 
I  had  got  forward  in  the  world,  what  with 
tithes  taxAfi,  and  subscriptions,  it  all  goes,  I 
think.* — ^Mr.  floskins/  said  Mrs.  Jones, '  as  to 
tithes  and  taxes,  you  well  know  that  the  richer 
jou  are  tlio  more  you  pay ;  so  that  your  mur- 
murs are  a  proof  of  your  wealth.  This  is  but 
•n  ungrateful  return  f<>r  all  your  blessings.* 
— *  You  are  aijain  at  yf>ur  blessings,*  said  the 
&rmcr ;  *  but  let  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I 
have  done,  and  I  dare  say  lie  will  do  as  well. 
It  is  to  my  own  industry  I  own  what  I  have. 
My  crops  have  been  ?ood,  because  I  minded 
my  ploughing  and  sowing.'  *  O,  farmer  !*  cried 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  you  forget  whose  suns  and  showers 
make  your  crops  to  grow,  and  who  it  is  that 
fivcth  strength  to  get  riches.  But  1  do  not 
oome  to  preach,  but  to  beg.* 

*  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now  7 
Flannel  or  French  7  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a 
new  church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  7  or 
what  other  new  whim-wham  for  getting  the 
money  out  of  one*s  pocket  7* — *  I  am  going  to 
establish  a  .Sunday-school,  farmer ;  and  I  come 
to  you  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  hoping  your  example  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  give.* — »  Why,  then,  said  the  farmer,  *  as 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  I 
will  give  nothing;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  the 
lest  to  refuse.  Of  all  the  foolish  inventions,  and 
new  fancied  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
•f  teachm)?  the  poor  to  read  is  the  very  worst* 
-»*  And  I,  farmer,  think  tliat  to  teach  good  prin- 
ciples to  the  lower  classes,  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  save  the  country.  Now,  in  order  to  this, 
we  must  teach  them  to  read.* — *  Not  with  my 
consent,  nor  my  money,*  said  the  farmer ;  *  for 
I  know  it  always  does  more  harm  than  good.* 
— 'So  it  may,*  said  .Mrfc  Jones,  *  if  you  only 
teach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn  them  adrift 
to  find  out  books  for  themselves.*    There  is  a 

*  It  w&«  this  eonsiderstion  chiefly,  which  stiraolated 
t^  ooBdoctors  of  Um  Ghsap  Beposiiwy  to  send  forth 


proneness  in  the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  b  our 
duty  to  oppose,  and  which  I  see  yon  are  pro. 
moting.  Only  look  round  your  own  kitchen ;  1 
am  ashamed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  hm 
songs  and  ballads.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  wookl  b 
better  for  young  men  and  maida,  and  even  your 
daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  all,  than  Is 
read  such  stuff  as  this.  But  if,  when  they  uk 
for  bread,  you  will  give  them  a  stone,  nay  irone, 
a  serpent,  your*s  is  the  blame.*  Tlien  taluof 
up  a  penny  book  which  had  a  very  loose  titk, 
she  went  on. — *  I  do  not  wonder,  if  you,  vhe 
read  such  books  as  these,  think  it  Mfer  that 
people  should  not  read  at  alL*  The  &rmer 
grinned,  and  said,  *  it  is  hard  if  a  man  of  m^ 
substance  may  not  divert  himself;  when  a  brt 
of  fun  costs  only  a  penny,  and  a  man  can  spars 
that  penny,  there  is  no  barm  done.  When  it  m 
vtry  hot,  or  very  wet,  and  I  come  in  to  rest,  and 
have  drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  np 
a  bit  of  a  jest-book,  or  a  comical  story,  to  maks 
me  laugh.* 

*  O,  Mr.  Hoskins  !*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  when 
you  oome  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sun  or 
shower,  do  you  never  think  of  Him  whose  sm 
it  is  that  is  ripening  your  com?  or  whan 
shower  is  filling  the  ear,  or  causing  the  grMi 
to  grow  ?  I  could  tell  you  of  some  books  whick 
would  strengthen  such  thoughts,  whereas  sock 
as  you  read  only  serve  to  put  them  out  of  your 
head.* 
.Mrs.  Jones  having  Uken  pains  to  let  Mr. 
Hoskins  know,  that  bu  the  genteel  and  weahky 
people  had  subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  '  why  as 
to  the  matter  of  that,  I  do  not  value  a  crown ;  oolj 
I  think  it  might  be  better  bestowed ;  and  I  la 
afraid  my  own  workmen  will  fly  in  my  face  if 
once  they  are  made  scholars ;  and  that  th^ 
will  think  themselves  too  good  to  work.* — *Nov 
you  talk  soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,*  siid 
Mrs.  Jones ;  *  weak  as  they  are,  they  deserve  la 
answer.    Do  you  think  that  either  man,  woomb, 
or  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the  worse,  only  bs- 
cause  he  knew  it  the  better  7*  *  No,  perhaps  noL' 
— 'Now,  the  whole  extent  of  learning  which 
we  intend  to  give  the  poor,  is  only  to  eoabls 
them  to  read  the  Bible;  a  book  which  brings  Is 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  which  every 
duty  is  explaine<C  every  doctrine  brought  inls 
practice,  and  the  highest  truths  made  level  ts 
the  meanest  understanding.    The   kiiowlst^ 
of  that  book,  and  its  practical  influence  oo  tM 
heart,  is  the  best  security  you  can  have,  both 
for  the  industry  and  obedienoe  of  your  servaatii 
Now,  can  you  think  any  man  will  be  the  wons 
servant  for  being  a  good  Christian  7* — *  Perhipi 
not* — *  Are  not  the  duties  of  children,  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  poor,  individually  and  expresiiv 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  T— *  Yes.* — '  Do  you  think 
any  duties  are  likely  to  be  well  performed  fiea 
any  human  motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudeeee, 
as  from  those  religious  motives  which  are  back- 
ed with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  pttnisb- 

that  variety  of  little  books  so  peeuliarijr  suited  to  tk 
youni;.  Th<7y  contidcred  that  by  msans  of  Sauiaj 
schnols.  multitudes  were  now  taught  to  read,  who  wmM 
be  expoMd  to  be  corruplad  by  all  the  ribaldry  aal  pro- 
Aoenew  of  Vwte  M>nf«,  vicious  Mories.  and  eipadaUy 
by  the  new  influx  of  eumiptfon  arisinc  fVon  ja  "'~ 
cal  aod  aihMstical  pamphletB ,  and  that  it  was  ah 
dutf  to  coualeraet  such  ls;aplalions 
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M&ti,  of  lieaTen  or  hell  7  Etoii  upoo  jour  own 
linciples  of  worldly  policj,  do  jou  think  a  poor 
MO  h  not  less  likely  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  horitc, 
rho  was  taoght  when  a  boy  that.it  was  a  sin, 
bat  it  w^  breaking  a  commandment,  to  rob  a 
en-roost,  or  an  orchard,  than  one  who  has  been 
nd  in  ignorance  of  God's  law  7  Will  your  pro- 
erty  be  secured  so  efTectoally  by  the  stocks  on 
be  green,  as  by  teaching  the  boys  in  the  school, 
bat /or  all  these  things  God  will  bring  them 
wio  judgment  7  Is  a  poor  iellow  who  can  read 
lis  Bible,  so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink  away  his 
Bw  hoars  of  leisure,  as  one  who  cannot  read  7 
le  may,  and  be  oflen  does,  make  a  bad  use  of 
^  reading ;  but  I  doubt  he  would  have  been  as 
ad  without  it :  and  the  hours  spent  in  learning 
s  read  will  always  haTe  been  among  the  most 
karmless  ones  of  his  life.* 

•  Well,  madam,'  said  the  farmer,  *  if  you  do 
Mii  think  that  religion  will  spoil  my  young  ser- 
ants,  I  do  not  care  if  you  do  put  me  down  for 
talf  a  guinea.  What  has  farmer  Dobson  gi?en  7* 
-f"  Half  a  guinea,'  said  Mrs.  Junes. — *  Well,' 
Tied  the  farmer,  *lt  shall  never  be  said  I  do 
Kit  give  more  than  he,  who  is  only  a  renter. 
)obson  half  a  guinea !  Why  he  wears  his  coat 
A  threadbare  as  a  labourer.' — *  Perhaps,'  re- 
liied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  one  reason  why  he 
rives  so  much.* — *  Well,  put  me  down  a  guinea,' 
iried  the  farmer  ;  *  as  scarce  as  guineas  are  just 
mw,  I'll  never  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
rith  Dobson  neither.* — *  Yes,  and  you  must  ez- 
ft  yourself  besides,  in  insisting  that  your  work- 
BM  send  their  children,  and  often  look  into 
be  school  yourself,  to  see  if  they  are  there,  and 
eward  or  discourage  them  accordingly,'  added 
Cn.  Jones.  *  The  most  zealous  teachers  will 
lag  in  their  exertions,  if  they  are  not  animated 
ad  supported  by  the  wealthy ;  and  your  poor 
oath  will  soon  despise  religious  instruction  as 
thing  forced  upon  them,  as  a  hardship  added 
I  their  other  hardships,  if  it  be  not  made  plea, 
int  by  the  encouraging  presence,  kind  words, 
id  little  gratuities,  from  their  betters.' 

Here  >rrs.  Jones  took  her  leave ;  the  farmer 
wisted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  door.  When 
ley  got  into  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr.  Simpson, 
ho  was  standing  near  a  group  of  females,  con- 
sting  of  the  farmer's  two  young  daughters, 
id  a  couple  of  rosy  dairy  maids,  an  old  blind 
idler,  and  a  woman  who  led  him.  The  wo- 
lan  had  laid  a  basket  on  the  ground,  out  of 
hich  she  was  dealing  some  sonn  to  the  girls, 
ho  were  kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  pick- 
ig  out  sach  whose  title  suited  their  tastes.  On 
ieing  the  clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler's 
mpanion,  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not 
■  wife)  pushed  some  of  the  songs  to  the  hot- 
\m  of  the  basket,  turned  round  to  the  company, 
iid«  in  a  whining  tone,  asked  if  they  would 
leave  to  buy  a  g(2lly  book.  Mr.  Simpson  saw 
iroagh  the  hypocrisy  at  once,  and  instead  of 
laking  any  answer,  took  out  of  one  of  the  girl's 
■ads  a  song  which  the  woman  had  not  been 
bfe  to  snatch  away.  He  was  shocked  and 
rieved  to  see  that  these  young  girls  were  about 
I  read,  to  sing,  and  to  learn  by  heart  such  ri- 
lUry  as  he  was  ashamed  even  to  cast  hb 
fes  on.  He  turned  about  to  the  girl,  and 
ravely,  but  mildly  said,  *  Yoang  woman,  what 


do  you  think  should  he  done  to  a  person  who 
should  be  found  carrying  a  box  of  poison  round 
the  country,  and  leaving  a  little  to  every  hciuse  7 
The  girls  agreed  that  such  a  person  ought  to 
be  hanged.  *■  That  he  should,'  said  tlie  farmei; 
*■  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quartered  too.' 
The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  declaring,  they  would  do  no  such  a 
wicked  thing  for  the  world,  for  if  tlioy  were 
poor  they  were  honest  Mr.  Simpson,  turning 
to  the  other  girl,  said,  *  Which  is  of  most  value, 
the  soul  or  the  body.?' — *•  The  soul,  sir,'  said  tiie 
girL — *  Why  so  V  said  he. — *  Because,  sir,  I 
have  heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to 
last  for  ever.' — *  Then,*  cried  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a 
stern  voice,  turning  to  the  fiddler's  woman, 

*  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that  part 
which  is  to  last  forever  7  poison  for  the  soul  7* 

*  Poison  7*  said  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down 
the  book,  and  shuddering  as  people  do  who  are 
afraid  they  have  touched  something  infectious. 

*  Poison  !'  echoed  the  farmer's  daugnters,  recol- 
lecting with  horror  the  ratebane  which  Lion, 
the  old  house-dog,  hod  got  at  tlie  day  before, 
and  after  eating  which  she  had  seen  him  drop 
down  dead  in  convulsions.  *Ycs,'  said  Mr. 
Simpson  to  the  woman,  *  I  do  a^ain  repeat,  the 
souls  of  these  innocent  ^irls  will  be  poisoned, 
and  may  be  eternally  rumed  by  this  vile  trash 
which  you  carry  about' 

*  I  now  see,'  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  fiirmer, 

*  the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  indeed  far  better 
that  they  should  never  know  how  to  toll  a  let- 
tor,  unless  you  keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of 
their  way,  and  provide  them  with  what  is  good, 
or  at  least  what  is  harmless.  Still  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  reading,  but  the  abuse  of  it  Wine 
is  still  a  good  cordial,  though  it  is  too  often 
abused  to  Uie  purpose  of  drunkenness.' 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maids 
could  read  their  horn-book,  though  he  owned  he 
oflen  heard  them  singing  that  song  which  the 
parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for  his  part  it  made 
them  as  merry  as  a  nightingale. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does  the 
mischief^  I  have  often  heard,  as  I  have  .beea 
crossing  a  hay-field,  young  girls  singing  such 
indecent  ribaldry  as  has  driven  mo  out  of  the 
field,  thoogh  I  well  knew  they  could  not  read  a 
line  of  what  they  were  singing,  but  had  caught 
it  from  others.  So  you  see  you  may  as  well  say 
the  memory  is  a  wicked  talent  because  some 
people  misapply  it,  as  to  say  that  reading  is 
dangerous  because  some  folks  abuse  it 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and  his 
woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unobserved, 
but  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  them,  and  sternly 
said,  *  Woman,  I  shall  have  some  farther  talk 
with  you.  I  am  a  magistrate,  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will  no  more  allow 
a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in  my  parish  than  a 
dose  of  poison.'  The  girls  threw  away  all  tiieir 
Bongfl,  thanked  Mr.  Simpson,  begged  Mrs.  Jones 
would  take  them  into  her  school  after  they  had 
done  milking  in  the  evenings,  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They  pro- 
mised they  woold  never  more  deal  with  any  bat 
sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell  good  littk 
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books,  Christmas  carols,  and  harmless  son^ 
mod  desired  the  fiddler's  woman  never  to  call 
there  B|i;ain. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed  Mrs. 
Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thougrhts  of 
patting  in  practice.  This  was,  after  her  school 
had  b(K;n  established  a  few  months,  to  invite  all 
the  well-disposed  grown-up  youth  of  the  parish 
to  meet  her  at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  after  the  necessary  business  of 
the  dairy,  and  of  serving  the  cattle  was  over. 
Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  the  talent  of 
making  this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their 
manner  of  explaining  Scripture,  and  of  impress- 
ing  the  heart  by  serious  and  affectionate  dis- 
course,  that  in  a  short  time  the  evening  school 
was  nearly  filled  with  a  second  company,  after 
the  younger  ones  were  dismissed.  In  time,  not 
only  the  servants,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  dt 
the  most  substantial  people  in  the  parish  attend- 
ed. At  length  many  of  the  parents,  pleased 
with  the  improvement  so  visible  in  the  young 


people,  got  a  habit  of  dropping  in,  that  they 
might  learn  how  to  instruct  their  own  fkmiliM 
And  it  was  observed  that  as  the  school  filled, 
not  only  the  fives-conrt  and  public  house  were 
thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea 
visiting  declmed.  Even  farmer  Hoskins,  whc 
was  at  first  very  angry  with  his  maids  fi>r  leaving 
ofiT  those  merry  songs  (as  he  called  them)  waiio 
pleased  by  the  manner  .in  which  the  psalms  wen 
sung  at  the  school,  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jonas 
to  make  her  a  present  of  half  a  sheep  towards 
her  first  May-da^  feast  Of  this  feast  some  ae. 
count  shall  be  given  hereafter ;  and  the  reader 
may  expect  some  further  account  of  the  Sunday 
school  in  the  history  of  Hester  Wilmot* 

*For  a  continuation  of  the  Sundajr  School,  sk  tfes 
ftory  of  Ilenter  Wilmot,  in  two  parts,  in  thii  vditioa. 
It  was  ttiought  proper  to  aeparate  tbem  in  this  eoHee. 
tion :  as  the  two  preceding  numbers  rather  tend  toea* 
force  the  duties  of  tlM  higher  and  ssiddle  class,  aad  tbs 
two  subsequent  ones  those  of  the  poor. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


Mkthoitout  I  was  once  upon  a  time  travelling 
through  a  certain  land  which  was  very  full  of 
people  ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not  one  of  41 
this  multitude  was  at  home  ;  they  were  all  botud 
to  a  far  distant  country.  Though  it  was  per- 
mitted by  the  lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims 
mirht  associate  together  for  their  present  mu- 
tou  comfort  and  convenience ;  and  each  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  do  the 
others  all  the  services  he  could  upon  their  jour- 
ney,  yet  it  was  decreed,  that  every  individual 
traveller  must  enter  the  far  country  singly. 
There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole  united 
world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  golf. 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  to  pass  was  not 
known  to  any  ;  this  the  lord  always  kept  a  close 
secret  out  of  kindness,  yet  still  they  were  as  sure 
that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  very 
great  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  informed  of 
the  very  moment  Now,  as  they  know  they 
were  always  liable  to  be  called  away  at  an  hour*s 
notice,  one  would  have  thought  they  would  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  packing  up,  and  pre- 
paring,  and  getting  every  thing  m  order.  But 
this  was  so  far  from  bein^  the  case,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  which  they  did  not  think 
about 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  yon,  my  readers,  if  any 
of  you  are  setting  out  upon  a  little  common 
journey^  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York,  is  not 
•11  ^our  leisure  time  employed  in  settling  vour 
business  at  home,  and  packing  up  every  little 
necessary  for  your  expedition?  And  does  not 
the  fear  of  neglecting  any  thing  you  ought  to 
remember,  or  may  have  occasion  for,  haunt  your 
mind,  and  sometimes  even  intrude  upon  you  un- 
■eaaonabljr?    And  when  you  are  icUiid^  oa 


your  journey,  especially  if  you  bav«  never  baei 
to  that  place  before,  or  are  likely  to  remain  there^ 
don't  you  begin  to  think  a  little  about  the  plea- 
sures and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and  to 
wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city  London 
or  York  is7  DonH  you  wonder  what  is  doing 
there,  and  are  you  not  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  are  properly  qualified  for  the  business,  or 
the  company  vou  expect  to  be  engaged  inT  Do 
you  never  look  at  the  map,  or  consult  Brooke's 
Gazetteer?  And  donH  you  try  to  pick  up  from 
your  fellow-passengers  in  the  stage  coach  anv 
little  information  you  can  get?  And  thooga 
you  may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  converss 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do  not  toot 
secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London  or  York, 
its  business,  or  its  pleasures?  And  above  all,  if 
you  are  likely  to  set  out  early,  are  you  not  afraid 
of  ovcr-sleepmg,  and  does  not  that  fear  keep  you 
upon  the  watch,  so  that  you  are  commonly  op 
and  ready  before  the  porter  comes  to  sommoo 
you?  Reader !  if  this  be  your  case,  how  sur- 
prised will  you  be  to  hear  that  the  travellers  to 
the  far  country  have  not  half  your  prodenoa, 
though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  bound  to  a  land  where  nothing  can 
be  sent  afler  them,  in  which,  when  they  are  onoa 
settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of  bebg 
upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  off 
unprepared ;  instead  of  laying  up  any  provision, 
or  even  making  memorandums  of  what  they 
would  be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  their  ioor- 
ney,  spent  most  of  their  time  in  crowds,  either 
in  the  way  of  traffic  or  diversion.  At  first,  when 
I  saw  them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  with 
each  other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign,  and  listened 
attentively  to  their  talk,  not  doubting  hot  the 
chief  turn  of  it  would  be  abont  tba  dunafti,  or 
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IWMureg,  or  society,  they  should  probably  meet 
with  in  the  far  country.  I  supposed  they  might 
•ealsodiscassingr  about  the  best  and  safest  road 
to  it,  and  that  each  was  arailing  himself  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  neighbour,  on  a  subject  of 
equal  importance  to  all.  I  listened  to  every 
party,  but  in  scarcely  any  did  I  hear  one  word 
iboQt  the  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  though 
It  was  their  home,  the  place  where  their  whole 
interest,  expectation,  and  inheritance  lay;  to 
which  also  great  part  of  their  friends  vrere  gone 
before,  and  whither  they  were  sore  all  the  rest 
weald  follow. — Instead  of  this,  their  whole  talk 
was  about  the  business,  or  the  pleasures,  or  the 
freluons  of  the  strange  but  bewitching  country 
which  they  were  merrij'nusing  through,  and 
in  which  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land  which 
they  were  sure  of  calling  their  own  for  the  next 
tpMita  of  an  hour.  What  little  estate  they  had 
was  permnud^  and  not  real,  and  that  was  a  mort- 
ga^eid,  life-hold  tenement  of  clay,  not  properly 
ttieir  own,  but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  un- 
eertain  lease,  of  which  three-score  years  and 
ten  was  considered  as  the  longest  period,  and 
fery  few  indeed  lived  in  it  to  the  cod  of  the 
term  ;  for  this  was  always  at  the  wiU  of  the  lord^ 
part  of  whose  prerogative  it  was,  that  he  could 
take  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down 
the  stoutest  tenement  at  a  single  blow,  and  turn 
out  the  poor  shivering,  helpless  inhabitant  naked. 
Id  that  far  country  ror  which  he  had  made  no 
provision.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  quicken  the 
pQgrim  in  his  preparation,  the  lord  would  break 
down  the  tenement  by  slow  degrees;  sometimes 
be  would  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  decay ; 
fir  it  was  only  built  to  last  a  certain  term,  it 
wonld  ofVen  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  increasing 
dilapidations  even  before  the  ordinary  lease  was 
out,  that  the  lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping, 
though  the  tenant  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to 
think  so,  but  fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last — 
First  the  thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement 
ehnged  colour,  then  it  fell  off  and  lefl  the  roof 
bare;  then  the  grinders  ceased  because  they 
were  few  ;  then  the  windows  became  so  dark- 
med  that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through 
them;  then  one  prop  fell  away,  then  another, 
then  the  uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
&bric  trembled  and  tottered,  with  every  other 
■ymptorn  of  a  falling  house.  But  what  was  re. 
mrkable,  the  more  uncomfortable  the  house 
beeune,and  the  less  prospect  there  was  of  stay- 
lag  in  it,  the  more  preposterously  fond  did  the 
tenant  grow  of  his  precarious  habitation.^ 

On  some  occasions  the  lord  ordered  his  mes- 
sengers, of  which  he  has  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 
injore,  deface,  and  almost  demolish  the  frail 
building,  even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong ; 
this  was  what  the  landlord  called  giving  warn- 
fmg;  but  maxiy  a  tenant  would  not  take  warning, 
ead  so  food  of  staying  where  he  was,  even  under 
an  these  inoonvemences,  that  at  last  he  was  cast 
out  try  ejectment,  not  being  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  (fwebing  in  a  pnper  manner,  though  one 
woold  have  thought  the  fbar  of  being  turned  out 
WDold  have  whetted  his  diligence  in  preparing 
ftr  a  better  and  more  enduring  inkerilanee.  For 
fhoof  h  the  people  were  onlv  tenants  at  will  in 
tbeae  crazy  tenements,  jret,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  same  lord,  they  were  assnied  thathe  never 
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turned  them  out  of  these  habitations  before  he 
had  on  his  part  provided  for  them  a  better,  so 
that  there  was  not  such  a  landlord  in  the  world ; 
and  though  their  present  dwelling  was  but  fhul, 
bein^  only  slightly  run  up  to  serve  the  occasieo, 
yet  Uiey  might  hold  their  future  possession  by  a 
most  certain  tenure,  the  word  of  the  lord  hinuelf. 
This  word  was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title- 
deed,  consisting  of  many  sheets,  and  because  a 
great  many  good  things  were  tifiven  away  in 
this  deed,  a  iMok  was  made  of  which  every  soul 
might  get  a  copy. 

This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  case , 
because,  till  a  few  ages  back,  there  had  been  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  the  case,  and  *  the  wise  and 
prudent  ;*  that  is,  the  cunning  and  frandf\il,  had 
hid  these  things  from  *  the  babes  and  sucklings  ;* 
that  is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many 
ft'auds  had  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been 
cheated  of  their  right ;  so  that  not  beine  allowed 
to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  had  been 
sadly  imposed  upon ;  but  all  these  tricks  had 
been  put  an  end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years 
when  I  passed  through  the  country,  and  the 
meanest  man  who  could  read  might  then  have  a 
copy ;  so  that  he  might  see  himself  what  he  had 
to  trust  to ;  and  even  those  who  could  not  read, 
might  hear  it  road  once  or  twice  every  week,  at 
least,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  holy  men, 
whose  business  it  was.  But  it  surprised  me  to 
see  how  few  comparatively  made  use  of  theee 
vast  advantages.  Of  those  who  had  a  copy, 
many  laid  it  csrelessly  by,  expressed  a  general 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  title  deed,  a  general 
satisfaction  that  they  should  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  inheritance,  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
lord  whose  word  it  was,  and  a  general  disposi* 
tion  to  take  his  promise  upon  trust;  always, 
however,  intending,  at  a  convenient  etatoOy  to 
inquire  farther  into  the  matter ;  but  this  conve- 
nient  season  seldom  came ;  and  this  neglect  ei 
theirs  was  construed  by  their  lord  into  a  for- 
feiture of  the  inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  golf 
mentioned  before ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a 
broad  and  thick  cloud,  which  prevented  the  pil- 
grims from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner  what 
was  doing  behind  it,  yet  such  beams  of  bright- 
ness now  and  then  darted  through  the  ck>ud,  as 
enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  to  see  the  euhetance  of  Ihinp  hoped 
for  ;  but  it  was  not  every  one  who  couM  make 
use  of  this  telescope ;  no  eye  indeed  was  fiafH- 
rally  disposed  to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  gave 
such  a  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  eye  which 
used  the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  many 
things  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural 
sight. — Above  the  cloud  was  this  inscription: 
7%e  things  which  are  $een  are  temporal,  but  the 
thingg  which  are  not  Meen  are  eternal.  Of  these 
last  things  many  glorious  descriptions  had  been 
given ;  but  as  those  splendors  were  at  a  distance, 
and  as  the  pilgrims  in  general  did  not  care  to 
use  the  toIee(»pe,  these  distant  glories  made 
little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  beyond 
the  dond,  was  called,  7^e  tking9  e6oee,  while  a 
multitude  of  trifling  objects,  which  appeared 
contemptibly  amall  when  looked  at  t^doogh  t^j 
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telescope,  were  called  the  thingi  below.  No^ 
MM  we  Imow  it  is  nearnese  which  gives  size  and 
bulk  to  any  object,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
these  ill-judging  pilgrims  were  more  struck  with 
these  baubles  and  trifles,  which,  bj  laying  close 
at  hand,  were  visible  and  tempting  to  the  naked 
«ye,  and  which  made  up  the  sum  of  the  thingi 
iieloWf  than  with  the  remote  glories  of  the  thing$ 
above  ;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  not 
making  use  of  the  telescope,  through  which,  if 
you  examined  thoroughly  the  thingi  below^  thev 
seemed  to  shrink  almost  down  to  nothing,  which 
was  indeed  their  real  size ;  while  the  thingi  above 
appeared  the  more  beautiful  and  vast,  the  more 
the  telescope  was  used.  But  the  surprising  part 
of  the  story  was  this ;  not  that  the  pilgrims  were 
captivated  at  6rst  sight  with  the  thingi  below^ 
for  that  was  natural  enough ;  but  that  when  they 
had  tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and  found 
themselves  deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost 
Byery  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their 
fondness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  again  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  were  some 
gay  fruits  which  looked  alluring,  but  on  being 
opened,  instead  of  a  kernel,  they  were  found  to 
contain  rottenness ;  and  those  which  seemed  the 
fullest,  often  proved  on  trial  to  be  quite  hollow 
and  empty.  Those  which  were  most  tempting 
to  the  eye,  were  oflen  found  to  be  wormwood  to 
the  taste,  or  poison  to  the  stomach,  and  many 
flowers  that  seemed  most  bright  and  gay  had  a 
worm  gnawing  at  the  root ;  and  it  was  observa- 
ble  that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  was 
seen,  when  looked  at  through  the  telescope,  the 
word  vanity  inscribed  in  large  characters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  thingi  be. 
low  were  certain  little' lumps  of  yellow  clay,  on 
which  almost  every  eye  and  every  heart  was 
fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety  of  uses  to  which 
this  clay  could  be  converted,  and  the  respect 
which  was  shown  to  those  who  could  scrape 
together  the  greatest  number  of  pieces,  I  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  general  desire  to  pick  up 
■ome  of  them ;  but  when  I  beheld  the  anxiety, 
the  wakefulness,  the  competitions,  the  contri- 
Tances,  the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  scuffling,  the 
pushing,  the  turmoiling,  the  kicking,  the  shov- 
ing,  the  cheating,  the  circumvention,  the  envy, 
the  malignity,  which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to 
possess  this  article ;  when  I  saw  the  general 
■cramble  among  those  who  had  little  to  get 
much,  and  of  those  who  had  much  to  get  more, 
then  I  could  not  help  applying  to  these  people  a 
proverb  in  use  among  us,  that  gold  may  hi  bought 
too  dear. 

Though  I  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts 
of  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  different 
travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  ribbon, 
for  which  some  were  content  to  forfeit  their 
future  inheritance,  committing  the  sin  of  Elsau, 
without  his  temptation  of  hunger ;  yet  the  yellow 
•lay  I  found  was  the  grand  object  for  which 
•Dost  hands  wore  scrambling,  and  most  souls 
were  risked.  One  thing  was  extraordinary,  that 
the  nearer  these  people  were  to  being  turned  out 
of  their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  grew  of  these 
pieces  of  clay ;  so  that  I  naturaOy  concluded 
they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them  to  the 
Jfar  country,  to  assist  them  in  their  establishment 
in  it ;  bat  1  sooo  learnt  this  day  was  not  onrrent  J 


there,  the  lord  having  farther  declared  to  1 
pilgrims  that  as  they  had  brought  nothing  into 
this  tDorld,  they  could  carry  nothing  away. 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  who  were 
raising  the  various  heaps  of  clay,  some  of  a 
larger,  some  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they  dis- 
covered such  unremitting  anxiety,  and  for  whom? 
Some,  whose  piles  were  immense,  told  me  they 
were  heaping  up  for  their  children;  this  I 
thought  very  right,  till,  on  casting  my  eyes 
around,  I  observed  many  of  the  children  of  these 
very  people  had  large  heaps  of  their  own.  Others 
told  me  it  was  for  their  grand-children  ;  but  oa 
inquiry  I  found  these  were  not  yet  born,  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  little  chance  tliat  they 
ever  would.  The  truth,  on  a  close  examination, 
proved  to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  really 
heaped  for  themselves ;  that  it  was  in  fact  nei* 
ther  for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  au  inor- 
dinate  appetite  of  their  own.  Nor  was  I  much 
surprised  afler  this  to  see  these  yellow  hoards 
at  length  canker,  and  the  ruit  of  them  bteome  a 
witnea  agaimt  the  hoarden,  and  eat  their  JUik 
ai  it  were  fire. 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  father's  raising,  before  they  had 
got  one  third  of  their  journey,  had  scarcdv  a 
single  piece  left  As  I  was  wondering  what 
had  caused  these  enormous  piles  to  vanish  in  so 
short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  all  sorts  of  odd  inventions,  for  some  or 
other  of  which  the  vain  possessors  of  the  great 
heaps  of  clay  had  truckled  and  bartered  them 
away  in  fewer  hours  than  their  ancestors  had 
spent  years  in  getting  them  together.  O  what 
a  strange  unaccountable  medley  it  was!  and 
what  was  ridiculous  enough,  I  ob«erved  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  clay  was  always  ex 
changed  fi)r  things  that  were  of  no  use  that  I 
could  discover,  owmg  I  suppose  to  my  ignorance 
of  the  manners  of  tne  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  large  heaps  exhausted,  in 
orderto  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  running ; 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was,  the  horses 
did  not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any  thing,  of  course 
were  of  no  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  let  the 
gazers  see  which  could  run  fastest.  .  Now,  this 
gifl  of  swiftness,  exercised  to  no  useful  purpose, 
was  only  one  out  of  many  instances,  I  observed, 
of  talenU  employed  to  no  end.  In  another  place 
I  saw  whole  piles  of  the  clay  spent  to  maintain 
long  ranges  of  buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  provi- 
sions  which  would  have  nicelv  fattened  some 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  sadly  wanted  fatten- 
ing, and  whose  ragged  tenements  were  out  at 
elbows,  for  want  of  a  little  help  to  repair  them. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  regularly  pulled  down 
once  in  seven  years,  in  order  to  corrupt  certain 
needy  pilgrims  to  belie  their  consciences,  by 
dobg  tnat  fbr  a  bribe  which  they  were  bound  to 
do  from  principle.  Others  were  spent  in  play* 
ing  with  white  stiff  bits  of  paper,  painted  over 
with  red  and  black  spots,  in  which  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  conjuring,  because  the  very 
touch  of  these  painted  pasteboards  made  the 
heaps  fly  from  one  to  another,  and  back  again 
to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natural  causes  could 
not  account  fbr.  There  was  another  proof  that 
there  must  be  lome  magic  in  this  bosineti 
which  was  that  if  a  pasteboard  with  rod  opott 
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ftD  into  a  hand  which  tinted  a  black  one,  the 
penon  changed  colour,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
he  disooTcred  other  symptoms  of  madness, 
which  showed  there  was  some  witchcraft  in  the 
ease.  These  clean  little  pasteboards  as  harm- 
less as  they  looked,  had  the  wonderful  power  of 
putting  down  the  highest  piles  in  leis  time  than 
an  the  other  causes  put  together.  I  obeerred 
that  many  small  pii<)s  were  ei?cn  in  exchange 
for  an  enchanted  liquor  which  when  the  pur- 
ehaser  had  drunk  to  a  liUle  excess,  he  lost  power 
of  managing  the  rest  of  his  heap  without  losing 
the  lore  of  it ;  and  thus  the  excess  of  indulgence, 
by  making  him  a  beggar,  deprived  him  of  that 
very  gratification  on  which  his  heart  was  set 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
|rrinifl,  that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  trucking 
It  Ibr  any  such  purposes  as  the  above,  was 
thoitf  ht  exactly  the  same  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  hird ;  and  it  was  expected  that  when  they 
should  come  under  his  more  immediate  juris- 
diction in  the  far  omiUry^  the  penalty  annexed 
to  homrding  and  squandering  would  be  nearly 
the  aame. — While  I  examined  the  countenances 
of  the  owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed  that  those 
who  I  well  knew  never  intended  to  make  any 
use  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  far  more  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of  being  torn  from 
it,  than  those  were  who  were  employing  it  in 
the  most  useful  manner.  Those  who  best  knew 
what  to  do  with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon 
it,  and  were  always  most  willing  to  leave  it 
haX  soch  riddles  were  common  in  this  odd 
eoontry.     It  was  indeed  a  very  land  of  para- 


Now  I  wondered  why  tliese  pilgrims,  who 
were  naturally  made  erect  with  an  eye  formed 
to  look  up  to  the  tkingB  a6ooe,  yet  had  their  eyes 
almost  constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction, 
riveted  to  the  earth,  and  fastened  on  things  be- 
ImOt  just  like  those  animals  who  walk  on  all 
(bur.  I  was  told  they  had  not  always  been  sub. 
ject  to  this  weakness  of  sight,  and  proneness  to 
earth  :  that  they  had  originally  been  upright 
and  beantiful,  having  been  created  after  the 
image  of  the  lord,  who  was  himself  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty ;  that  he  had,  at  first,  placed  them 
io  a  far  superior  situation,  which  he  had  given 
them  in  perpetuity  ;  but  that  their  first  ances- 
tors fell  from  it  through  pride  and  carelessness ; 
that  upon  this  the  freehold  was  taken  away, 
thsy  lost  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
beainty,  and  were  driven  out  into  Uiis  strange 
country,  where,  however,  they  had  every  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  recovering  their  origmal 
health,  and  the  k>rd*8  favour  and  likeness ;  for 
they  were  become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown 
so  unlike  him,  that  you  would  hardly  ^lieve 
they  were  his  own  children,  though,  in  some, 
the  reaemblance  was  become  again  risible. 

The  lord,  however,  was  so  merciful,  that,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful  oonse- 
qoenoes  of  their  own  follv,  as  he  might  have 
done  without  any  impeachment  of  his  justice, 
he  gave  tliem  immediate  comfort,  and  promised 
them  that,  in  due  time,  his  own  son  should  come 
ibvn  and  restore  them  to  the  future  inheritance 
which  he  should  purchase  for  them.  And  now 
h  was,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
bAbt  thqr  bvl  Iflit  their  estate  through  the  ibUy 


of  their  ancestors,  that  he  began  to  give  them  a 
part  of  their  former  title  deed.  He  continued 
to  send  them  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time 
by  diflerent  faithful  servants,  whom,  however, 
these  ungrateful  people  generally  used  ill,  and 
some  of  whom  they  murdered.  But  for  all  this, 
the  lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that  he  at  length 
sent  these  mutineers  a  proclamation  of  full  and 
free  pardon  by  his  son.  This  son,  thoupffi  they 
used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner  than  thev  had 
done  any  of  his  servants,  yet  after  having^ntsA. 
ed  the  xoork  his  father  gave  him  to  do^  went  back 
into  the  far  country  to  prepare  a  place  for  all 
them  who  believe  in  him ;  and  there  he  still 
lives ;  begging  and  pleading  for  those  unkind 
people,  whom  he  still  loves  and  forgives,  and  will 
restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on  the  easy 
terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  for  what  they 
have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of  pardon,  and 
convinced  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  save  to 
the  lUmost  all  them  that  come  unto  him, 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  ofienders  ap- 
peared to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  that 
IS,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it  They 
were  willing  enough  to  be  delivered  from  thtt 
penalty  of  their  guUt,  but  they  did  not  heartily 
wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it  Many 
declared,  in  the  most  public  manner,  once  every 
week,  that  they  wore  sorry  they  had  done  amiss* 
that  they  had  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep , 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow, 
ever  so  often,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  their 
penitence.  For  there  was  so  little  truth  in  them, 
that  the  lord  required  other  proofs  of  their  sin- 
cerity beside  their  own  word,  for  they  often  lied 
with  their  lips  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue. 
But  those  who  professed  to  be  penitents  must 
give  tome  outward  proof  of  it  They  were  nei 
ther  allowed  to  raise  heaps  of  clay,  by  circnm 
venting  their  neighbours,  or  to  keep  e^reat  piles 
Iving  by  them  useless ;  nor  must  they  bartei 
them  fur  any  of  those  idle  vanities  which  re 
duced  the  heaps  on  a  sudden :  for  I  found  that 
among  the  grand  articles  of  future  reckoning, 
the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps  would  be  a 
principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer  part 
of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their  heaps 
in  adorning  and  beautifying  their  tenements  oi 
clay,  in  painting,  white-washing,  and  enamel- 
ling them.  All  those  tricks,  however,  did  not 
preserve  them  from  decay ;  and  when  they  grew 
old,  they  even  looked  worse  for  all  this  cost  and 
varnish.  Some,  however,  acted  a  more  sensible 
part,  and  spent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering 
tenements  than  just  to  keep  them  whole  and 
clean,  and  in  good  repair,  which  is  what  every 
tenant  ought  to  do ;  and  I  observed  that  those 
who  were  most  moderate  in  the  care  of  their 
own  tenements,  were  most  attentive  to  repaii 
and  warm  the  rafg«d  tenements  of  others.  But 
none  did  this  with  much  zeal  or  acceptance,  but 
those  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  overlooking 
the  things  helowj  and  who  also,  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  telescope  had  got  their  natural  weak 
and  dim  sight  so  streng^thened,  as  to  be  able  to 
discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  thing§ 
above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  on  these 
glories  made  all  the  shining  trifles,  which  com- 
poM  the  mass  of  things  beUfw,  at  Uat  appear  in 
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their  own  diminutive  littlenew  For  it  wta  in 
this  case  particularly  true,  that  thin^  are  only 
big  or  little  by  comparison ;  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  makings  the  thingi  below,  appear  as 
small  as  'they  really  were,  but  by  comparing 
them,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  with  the  thing» 
aioe«.  But  I  observed  that  the  false  judgment 
of  the  pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with  their  wrong 
practices ;  for  those  who  kept  their  eyes  fasten, 
ed  on  the  thin^a  below,  were  reckoned  wise  in 
their  generation,  while  the  few  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  glories,  were  accounted  by 
the  hostlers,  or  heapers,  to  be  either  fools  or 
mad. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorning 
their  tenements,  adding  to  their  heaps,  grasping 
the  things  below  as  if  they  would  never  let  them 
go,  shutting  their  eyes,  instead  of  using  their 
telescope,  and  neglecting  their  title  deed,  as  if 
it  was  the  parchment  of  another  man's  estate, 
and  not  of  their  own ;  till  one  after  another  each 
felt  his  tenement  tumbling  about  his  ears. — Oh ! 
then  what  a  busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying, 
distracting  moment  was  that !  What  a  deal  of 
business  was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange 
time  was  this  to  do  it  in  !  Now,  to  see  the  con- 
fusion  and  dismay  occasioned  by  having  kfl 
every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First,  some  one 
was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow  heaps,  to 
another,  which  the  heaper  now  found  would  be 
of  no  use  to  himself  in  shooting  the  gulf  ;^  a 
transfer  which  ought  to  have  been  made  while 
the  tenement  was  sound.  Then  there  was  a 
oonsultation  between  two  or  threi.  masons  at 


once  perhaps,  to  try  t»  patch  up  the  waXh^  and 
strengthen  the  props,  and  stop  the  decays  of  the 
tomUing  tenement;  but  not  till  the  masons 
were  forced  to  declare  it  was  past  repairing  (a 
truth  they  were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  back)  did 
the  tenant  seriously  think  it  was  time  to  pack 
up,  prepare  and  begone.  Then  what  sending  fbr 
the  wise  men  who  professed  to  explain  the  title 
deed  !  And  oh !  what  remorse  that  they  had  ne- 
glected to  examine  it  till  their  senses  were  too 
confused  for  so  weighty  a  business  !  What  re. 
preaches,  or  what  exhortations  to  others,  to  look 
better  aflier  their  own  affairs  than  they  had  done? 
Even  to  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants  the  &llinf 
of  their  tenements  was  a  solemn  thing ;  eolemn, 
but  not  surprising ;  they  had  long  been  packing 
up  and  preparing ;  they  praised  their  kird's 
goodness  that  they  had  been  sufiered  to  stav  so 
long ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  their 
frequent  warnings,  and  confessed  that  those  very 
dilapidations  which  had  made  the  honee  nnoooi' 
fortable  had  been  a  blessing,  as  it  had  set  them 
on  diligent  preparation  for  their  future  inherit- 
ance ;  liad  made  them  more  earnest  in  axaBin- 
ing  their  title  to  it,  and  had  set  them  on  each  a 
frequent  application  to  the  telescope,  that  tkt 
things  aboie  had  seemed  every  day  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  things  heUw  to  re 
cede  and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desired 
not  to  be  unclothed  but  to  be  clothed  upom^  fv 
they  knew  that  if  their  tsbemaele  was  distefasrf, 
they  had  an  house  not  made  with  kands^  eltrnd 
in  the  heavens."* 


THE  VALLEY  OF  TEARS 


A  VISION. 
OR,  BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURTHENS. 


Once  upon  a  time  methought  I  set  out  upon  a 
long  journey,  and  the  place  through  which  I 
traveued  appeared  to  be  a  dark  v^ey,  which 
was  called  the  Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  obUined 
this  name,  not  only  on  account  of  the  many  sor- 
rowful  adventures  which  poor  passengers  com. 
monly  meet  with  in  their  journey  through  it ; 
but  also  because  most  of  these  travellers  entered 
it  weeping  and  crying,  and  Icfl  it  in  very  great 
pain  and  anguish.  This  vast  valley  was  full  of 
fNBople  of  sll  colours,  ages,  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions. But  whether  white,  or  black,  or  tawny, 
all  were  travelling  the  tame  road;  or  rather 
they  were  taking  different  little  paths  which  aU 
led  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  tempers  of 
this  vast  variety  of  people,  yet  all  reeemblcd  each 
other  in  this  one  respect,  that  each  had  a  burthen 
OQ  his  back  which  he  was  destined  to  carry 
through  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  until  he 
should  arrive,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  at 
his  joumey*s  end.  These  burthens  would  in 
Moeral  have  made  the  pilgrimage  quite  intolenu 
ole,  had  not  the  lord  of  the  valley,  out  of  his 
great  compMsioa  for  these  poor  pilgrims,  pro- 


vided, among  other  things,  the  following  i 
for  their  relief: 

In  their  full  view  over  the  entrance  of  ths 
valley,  there  were  written,  in  great  letters  of 
gold,  the  following  words  : 

Bear  ye  one  another's  burthens. 
Now  I  saw  in  my  vision  that  many  of  ths 
travellers  hurried  on  without  stopping  to  read 
this  inscription,  and  others,  though  they  had 
once  read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it 
A  third  sort  thought  it  very  good  advice  for 
other  people,  but  very  seldom  applied  it  to  them* 
selves.  They  unifonnly  desired  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  the  assistance  which  by  this  injunction 
others  were  bound  to  offer  them,  but  seldom  coo. 
sidered  that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  tbst 
reciprocal  wants  and  reciprocal  services  formed 
the  strong  cord  in  tlie  bond  of  charity.  In  short, 
I  saw  that  too  many  of  these  people  were  of  opi. 
nion  that  they  had  burthens  enough  of  their  own, 
and  that  there  was  therefore  no  occasion  to  take 
upon  them  those  of  others ;  so  each  tried  to  make 
his  own  load  as  light,  anid  his  own  journey  ss 
pleasant  as  he  could,  without  so  much  as  ones 
OMting  a  thought  on  a  poor  opsrlgndod  neigh- 
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bovr.  Here,  hovreTer,  I  have  to  make  a  rather 
ain^olar  remark,  by  which  I  shall  plainly  show 
tlie  iblly  of  these  selfish  people.  It  was  so  or- 
^red  and  contrived  by  the  k>rd  of  this  valley, 
that  if  any  one  stretched  oat  his  hand  to  lirhton 
%  oeif  hbear*s  burthen,  in  fact  he  never  failed  to 
find  that  he  at  that  moment  also  lightened  his 
own.  Besides  the  benefit  of  helping  each  other, 
was  as  mutual  as  the  obligation.  If  a  man  help- 
ed his  neighbour,  it  commonly  happened  that 


I  other  neighboar  came  by-and-by  and  help- 
ed him  in  his  turn ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
••  what  we  called  independettee-  in  the  whole 
vaDej.  Not  one  of  all  these  travellers,  however 
■toot  and  strong,  could  move  on  comfortably 
without  assistance,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley, 

\  laws  were  all  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 

Bsly  ordained. 
[  stood  still  to  watch  the  progress  of  these 
|HKir  way-faring  people,  who  moved  slowly  on, 
like  so  many  ticket-porters,  with  borthens  of 
firiooB  kinds  on  their  backs ;  of  which  some 
were  heavier,  and  some  were  lighter,  bat  from 
a  bnrthen  of  one  kind  or  other,  not  one  traveller 
vue  entirely  firee.  There  might  be  some  dif- 
fcranee  in  the  degree,  and  some  distinction  in 
the  nature,  but  exemption  there  was  none. 

n«  Widow. 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the  bur- 
tiMn  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  bus- 
band,  moved  heavily  on ;  and  would  have  been 
bowed  down  by  her  heavy  load,  had  not  the 
surviving  children  with  great  alacrity  stepped 
fiirward  and  supported  her.  Their  kindness 
tfler  a  while,  so  much  lightened  the  load  which 
thseatened  at  first  to  be  intolerable,  that  she 
even  went  on  her  way  with  cheerfulness,  and 
more  than  repaid  their  help,  by  applying  the 
strength  she  derived  from  it  to  their  future  as- 


7%«  Husband, 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a 
burthen  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him  every 
moment  to  sink  under  it.  I  peeped  into  his 
pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  up  of  many  sad  ar- 
ticles ;  there  were  poverty,  oppression,  sickness, 
debt,  and,  what  made  by  far  the  heaviest  part, 
ondutiful  children.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
was  that  he  got  on  even  so  well  as  he  did,  till 
I  spied  his  wife,  a  kind,  meek,  christian  woman, 
who  was  doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him.  She 
ousetly  ffot  behind,  gently  laid  her  shoulder  to 
me  burthen,  and  carried  a  much  larger  portion 
ef  it  than  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  at  a  dis. 
tmee.  It  was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  be- 
nefit that  she  was  anxious  to  conceal  it  She 
only  susUined  him  by  her  strength,  but 
sred  him  by  her  counsels.  She  told  him, 
that  *  through  much  tribolation  we  must  enter 
into  rest  ;*  that  *  he  that  overcometh  shall  in- 
hmt  all  thinip.*  In  short,  she  so  supported 
hii  ikinting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to  *  run 
tritfa  patience  the  race  which  was  set  before  him., 

!%•  Kind  Neighhtur. 

An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creeping  fbrvrard 
with  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which  were 
■■eked  neknese  and  want,  with  numberless 


other  of  those  raw  materials,  out  of  which  hu- 
man misery  is  worked  up.  She  was  so  weak 
that  she  could  not  have  got  on  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  another  woman 
almost  as  poor  as  herself;  who,  though  she  had 
no  light  burthen  of  her  own,  cheerfully  lent  an 
helping  hand  to  a  fellow  traveller  who  was  still 
more  heavily  laden.  This  friend  had  indeed 
little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the  very  voice  of 
kindness  is  soothing  to  the  weary.  And  I  re« 
marked  in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the 
manner  of  helping  that  lightened  the  burthens. 
Some  had  a  coarse,  rou^h,  clumsy  way  of  as- 
sisting a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fact  it 
might  be  of  real  use,  yet  seemed,  by  galling  the 
traveller,  to  add  to  the  load  it  was  intended  to 
lighten ;  while  I  observed  in  others  that  so 
cheap  a  kindness  as  a  mild  word,  or  even  an 
afiectionate  look  made  a  poor  burthened  wretch 
move  on  cheerily.— 'Hie  bore  feeling  that  some 
human  being  cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten 
the  load. — But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighboar. 
She  had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covert 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  When 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  faint,  she 
would  read  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book, 
such  as  the  following — '■  Bknsed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*-* 
*  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.* — *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee.* — For  our  light  afiliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  oy t  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.*  These 
quickened  the  pace,  and  sustained  the  spirite 
of  the  blind  traveller :  and  the  kind  neighboar 
by  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  suf^ 
ferer  to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped 
to  enable  her  to  sustain  the  afflictions  of  this, 
more  eflfectually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and 
silver  to  bestow  on  her. 

The  Clergyman, 

A  pioQB  minister,  sinking  ander  the  weight 
of  a  distressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wante  he 
was  totally  unable  to  bear,  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  a  charitable  widow,  who  came  up  and 
took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  her  own  shoul- 
ders as  her  part  of  the  load.  The  burthen  of 
the  parish  thus  divided  became  tolerable.  The 
minister  being  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the 
temporal  distresses  of  his  people,  applied  him- 
self cheerfully  to  his  own  part  of  the  weight 
And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  now  those  two  per- 
sons, neither  of  them  very  strong,  or  rich,  or 
healthy,  by  thus  kindly  uniting  together,  were 
enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole  parish ; 
though  singly,  either  of  them  must  have  sunk 
under  the  attempt    And  I  remember  one  great 

f'ief  I  felt  during  mv  whole  journey  was,  that 
did  not  see  more  of^this  union  and  concurring 
kindness,  more  of  this  acting  in  concert,  1^ 
which  all  the  burthens  might  have  been  so 
easily  divided.  It  troabled  me  to  observe,  that 
of  all  the  laws  of  tne  valley  there  was  not  one 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  law  efkindneu 

The  Negroee, 

I  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  a  multitude  which  no  man 
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coald  namber;  these  groaned 'and  toiled,  and 
sweated,  and  bled  under  far  heavier  loads  than 
I  have  yet  seen.  But  for  a  while  no  man  help- 
ed them ;  at  length  a  few  whit^  trayellers  were 
touched  with  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  those 
millions,  and  very  heartily  did  they  put  their 
hands  to  the  burthens ;  but  their  number  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
I  perceived,  however,  that  they  never  lost  sight 
of  those  poor  heavy-laden  wretches;  though 
often  repulsed,  they  returned  again  to  the 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  oven  pledged  themselves  to  an 
annual  attempt  till  the  project  was  accomplish- 
ed  ;  and  as  the  number  of  these  generous  help- 
ers  increased  every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable 
hope,  that  before  all  the  blacks  got  out  of  the 
▼alley,  the  whites  would  fairly  divide  the  burthen, 
and  the  loads  would  be  effectually  lightened. 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  those  who  most  kicked  and  struggled 
under  their  burthens,  only  made  them  so  much 
the  heavier,  for  their  shoulders  became  ex- 
tremely galled  by  those  vain  and  ineffectual 
struggles.  The  load,  if  borne  patiently,  would  in 
the  end  have  turned  even  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bearers,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley  had 
kindly  decreed ;  but  as  to  these  grumblers,  they 
had  all  the  smart,  and  none  of  the  benefit ;  they 
had  the  present  suffering  without  the  future  re- 
ward. But  the  thing  which  made  all  these 
burthens  seem  so  very  heavy  was,  that  in  every 
one  without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  inner 
packet^  which  most  of  the  travellers  took  pains 
to  conceal,  and  kept  carefully  wrapped  up ;  and 
while  they  were  forward  enough  to  complain 
of  the  other  part  of  their  burthens,  few  said  a 
word  about  this,  though  in  truth  it  was  the 
pressing  weight  of  this  iecret  packet  whioh 
served  to  render  the  general  burthen  so  intoler- 
able.  In  spite  of  all  their  caution,  I  contrived 
to  get  a  peep  at  it.  I  found  in  each  that  this 
packet  had  the  same  label ;  the  word  sin  was 
written  on  all  as  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so 
black,  that  they  could  not  wash  it  out    I  ob- 


served that  most  of  them  took  no  small  pains  to 
hide  the  writing ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
they  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  load  bat  the 
label.  If  any  kind  friend  who  assisted  these 
people  in  bearing  their  burthens,  did  but  so 
much  as  hint  at  the  teeret  packet^  or  advise 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  once,  and 
commonly  denied  they  had  any  such  article  in 
their  portmanteau ;  and  it  was  those  whose  as. 
eret  packet  swelled  to  the  most  enormous  sixe, 
who  most  stoutly  denied  they  had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasure,  however,  that  some  who 
had  long  laboured  heartily  to  get  rid  of  this  in. 
ward  packet,  at  length  found  it  much  diminish- 
ed, and  the  more  this  packet  shrunk  in  size,  the 
lighter  was  the  other  part  of  their  burthen  alsa 
I  observed,  moreover,  that  though  the  label,  al- 
ways remained  in  some  degree  indelible,  yet 
that  those  who  were  earnest  to  get  rid  of  the 
load,  found  that  the  original  traces  of  the  label 
||rrew  fainter  also ;  it  was  never  quite  obliterated 
u  any,  though  in  some  cases  it  seemed  nearly 
effaced. 

Then  methought,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a  voioe, 
as  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  angel,  crying  oat 
and  saying,  *  Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  are 
ye  troubled  about  the  burthen  which  ye  are 
doomed  to  bear  through  this  valley  of  tears  ? 
Know  ye  not,  that  as  soon  as  ye  shall  have  es- 
caped out  of  this  valley  the  whole  burthen  shall 
drop  off,  provided  ye  neglect  not  to  remove  that 
inward  weight,  that  secret  load  of  sin  which 
principally  oppresses  you  ?  Study  then  the  whole 
will  of  the  lord  of  this  valley.  Learn  from  him 
how  this  heavy  part  of  your  burthens  may  now 
be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be  removed 
for  ever.  Be  comforted.  Faith  and  hope  nay 
cheer  you  even  in  this  valley.  The  passage, 
though  it  seems  long  to  weary  travellers,  is  eom- 
paratively  short ;  for  beyond  there  is  a  land  of 
everlasting  rest,  where  ye  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  led 
by  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  all  tears  shall 
be  wiped  away  from  your  eyea* 


THE  STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  second  vision  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  Valley  of  Tears.  Methought  I  saw 
again  the  same  kind  of  travellers  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  former  part,  and  they  were  wander- 
ing at  large  through  the  same  vast  wilderness. 
At  first  setting  out  on  his  journey,  each  travel- 
ler had  a  small  lamp  so  fixed  in  his  bosom  that 
it  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  himself ;  but  as  this 
natural  light  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  way,  the  king  of  the 
country,  in  pity  to  their  wanderings  and  blind- 
ness, out  of  his  gracious  condescension,  pro- 
mised to  give  these  poor  wayfaring  people  an 
additional  supply  of  light  from  his  own  royal 
treasury.  But  as  he  did  not  choose  to  lavish 
his  favours  where  there  seemed  no  disposition 
Id  receive  them,  he  would  not  bestow  any  of  his 
oil  on  such  as  did  not  think  it  worth  asking  for 


*  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,*  was  the  universal  rale 
he  had  laid  down  for  them.  But  though  they 
knew  the  condition  of  the  obligation,  many 
were  prevented  from  asking  through  pride  and 
vanity,  for  they  thought  they  had  light  enough 
already,  preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
their  own  lamp,  to  all  the  offer^  light  from  the 
king's  treasury.  Yet  it  was  observed  of  those 
who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had  enoa^ 
that  hardly  any  acted  up  to  what  even  their  own 
natural  light  showed  them.  Others  were  deter- 
red from  asking,  because  they  were  I  did  that  this 
light  notonly  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  road,  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power, 
it  turned  inward  on  themselves,  and  revealed 
to  them  ugly  sights  in  their  own  hearts,  to 
which  they  rather  chose  to  be  blind ;  for  those 
travellers  were^  of  that  preposteroos  number 
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who  'chose  darkness  rather  than  light,*  and  for 
the  oU  obrioos  reason,  *  becaose  their  deeds  were 
eriV  Now,  it  was  remarkable  that  these  two 
properties  were  inseparable,  and  that  the  lanup 
would  be  of  little  ontward  ase,  except  to  those 
who  used  it  as  an  internal  reflector.  A  threat 
and  a  promise  also  never  failed  to  accompany 
the  ofier  of  this  li^ht  from  the  king* ;  a  promise 
that  to  those  who  improved  what  Umj  had,  more 
should  be  given ;  and  a  threat,  that  from  those 
who  did  not  use  it  wisely,  should  be  taken  away 
even  what  they  had. 

I  observed  that  when  the  road  was  very  dan- 
feroos ;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties,  and  death 
beset  the  fervent  traveller ;  then,  on  their  faithful 
importonity,  the  king  voluntarily  gave  large 
and  bountifiil  supplies  of  light,  such  as  in  com- 
mon seasons  never  could  have  been  expected : 
always  proportioning  the  quantity  given  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  *  as  their  day  was,  such 
was  their  light  and  strength/ 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed 
that  this  li^ht  was  apt  to  go  out  if  left  to  itself. 
It  was  easily  blown  out  by  those  violent  gusts 
which  were  perpetually  howling  through  the 
wilderness ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  that  unwholesome  atmosphere  to  extin- 
guish it,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  candle  go  out 
when  exposed  to  the  vapours  and  foul  air  of  a 
damp  room.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see 
multitudes  of  travellera  heedlessly  pacing  on, 
boasting  they  had  light  enough  of  their  own, 
and  despising  the  offer  of  more.  But  what  as- 
tottishod  me  most  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and 
some  of  them  too  accounted  men  of  first  rate 
wit,  actually  busy  in  blowing  out  their  own  light, 
because  while  any  spark  of  it  remained,  it  only 
served  to  torment  them,  and  point  out  things 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  And  having 
once  blown  out  their  own  light,  they  were  not 
easy  till  they  had  blown  out  that  of  their  neigh- 
boun  also ;  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  wilderness 
seemed  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  universal  blindmah'$ 
huf^  each  endeavoring  to  catch  his  neighbour, 
while  his  own  voluntary  blindness  exposed  him 
to  be  caught  himself;  so  that  each  was  actually 
&lling  into  the  snare  he  was  laying  for  another, 
till  at  length,  as  selhshness  is  the  natural  con- 
lequ^nce  of  blindness,  *  catch  he  that  catch  can,* 
became  the  general  motto  of  the  wilderness. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were  some 
othen  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the  most  gaudy 
Aowera  over  the  numerous  bogs,  and  precipices, 
tnd  pitfalls  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded ; 
sod  thus  making  danger  and  death  look  so  gay, 
that  poor  thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight 
in  their  own  tlestruction.  Those  pitfalls  did  not 
appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye,  because 
over  them  were  raised  say  edifices  with  alluring 
names.  These  were  filled  with  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  and  with  dancing,  and  feasting, 
and  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  jollity,  and  mad- 
ness. But  though  the  scenery  was  gay,  the 
footing  was  unsound.  The  floors  were  nill  of 
bdes,  through  which  the  unthinking  merry - 
makera  were  continually  sinking.  Some  tum- 
bled through  in  the  middle  of  a  song ;  more  at 
the  end  of  a  foast ;  and  though  there  was  many 
a  cop  of  intoxication  wreath^  round  with  flow- . 


era,  yet  there  was  always  poison  at  the  bottom- 
But  what  most  surprised  me  was  that  though  no 
day  past  over  their  heads  in  which  some  of  the 
most  merry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet 
their  loss  made  little  impression  on  those  who 
were  lefl.  Nay,  Instead  of  being  awakened  to 
more  circumspection,  and  self-denial  by  the  con- 
tinual  dropping  off  of  those  about  them,  several 
of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from  thence  an  argu- 
ment of  a  direct  contrary  tendency,  and  the  very 
shortness  of  time  was  only  urged  as  a  reason  to 
use  it  more  sedulously  for  the  indulgence  in 
sensual  delights.  *Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.*  *Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rose-buds  before  they  are  withered.'  With  these 
and  a  thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,  the 
gay  garlands  of  the  wilderness  were  decorated. 
Some  admired  poets  were  set  to  work  to  set  the 
most  corrupt  sentimedts  to  the  most  harmonious 
tunes  ;  these  were  sung  without  scruple,  chiefly 
indeed  by  the  looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom 
also  by  the  more  orderly  daughters  of  sobriety, 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  sing  to  the  sound  of 
instruments,  sentiments  so  corrupt  and  immoral, 
that  they  would  have  blushed  to  speak  or  read 
them:  but  the  music  seemed  to  sanctify  the 
corruption,  especially  such  as  was  connected 
with  love  or  drinking. 

Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who 
had  so  much  as  a  spark  of  life  lefl,  seemed  every 
now  and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards,  to  cast 
an  eye,  though  with  very  different  degrees  of 
attention,  towards  the  Happy  Land^  which  they 
were  told  lay  at  the  end  of  their  journey  ;  but  as 
they  could  not  see  very  far  forward,  and  as  they 
knew  there  was  a  dark  and  shadowy  valley  whi<m 
must  needs  be  crossed  before  they  could  attain 
to  the  Happy  Land^  they  tried  to  turn  their  at* 
tention  from  it  as  much  as  they  could.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  not  sufficiently  apt  to  consult 
a  map  and  a  road-book  which  the  King  had 
given  them,  and  which  pointed  out  the  path  to 
the  Happy  Land  so  clearly,  that  the  *  wayfaring 
men,  though  simple,  could  not  err.*  This  map 
also  defined  very  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the 
Happy  Land  from  the  Land  of  Misery ^  both  of 
which  lay  on  tJie  other  side  of  the  dark  and  sha- 
dowy valley ;  but  so  many  beacons  and  light- 
houses were  erected,  so  man^  clear  and  explicit 
directions  furnished  for  avoiding  the  one  coun- 
try  and  attaining  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
king*s  fault,  if  even  one  single  traveller  got 
wrong.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
spite  of  the  map  and  the  road.book,  and  the 
King's  word,  and  his  offers  of  assistance  to  get 
them  thither,  that  the  travellers  in  general  did 
not  heartily  and  truly  believe,  aAer  alT^  that 
there  was  any  such  country  as  the  Happy  Land; 
or  at  least  the  paltry  and  transient  pleasures  of 
the  wilderness  so  besotted  them,  the  thoughts  of 
the  dark  and  shadowy  valley  so  frightened  them, 
that  they  thought  they  should  be  more  com- 
fortable by  banishing  all  thought  and  forecast, 
and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of  their  heads. 

Now,  I  also  saw  m  my  dream,  tliat  there  were 
two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  needs  take.  The^  first  was 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough,  but  it  was  in- 
fallibly safe.  It  did  not  admit  the  traveller  to 
stray  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  lefl,  yet ' 
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U  wai  far  from  beinff  deBtitute  of  real  oomforti 
•r  sober  pleasures.  The  other  was  a  broad  and 
tempting  way^  abounding  with  luxurious  fruits 
and  gaudy  flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye  and  please 
the  appetite.  To  forget  this  dark  valley,  through 
which  every  traveller  was  well  assured  he  must 
one  day  pass,  seemed  the  object  of  general  de. 
^re.  To  this  grand  end,  all  that  human  inge- 
nuity  could  invent  was  industriously  set  to  work. 
The  travellers  read,  and  they  wrote,  and  they 
painted,  and  they  sung,  and  they  danced,  and 
they  drank  as  they  went  along,  not  so  much 
because  they  all  cared  for  these  thin^,  or  had 
any  real  joy  in  thorn,  as  because  this  restless 
activity  served  to  divert  their  attention  from 
<r¥er  being  fixed  on  the  dark  and  shadowy  valley. 
The  king,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tempers 
uf  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget 
their  journey's  end,  had  thought  of  a  thousand 
little  kind  attentions  to  warn  them  of  their  dan- 
gers :  and  nb  wc  sometimes  see  in  our  gardens 
written  on  u  board  in  great  letters,  Beware  op 

BFRINO  GUNS — MAX  TRAPS   ARK  BET  HERE  ;   SO  had 

this  king  csased  to  bo  written  and  stuck  up  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  several  little 
notices  and  cautions ;  such  as,  *  Broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. — *  Take  heed, 
lest  ye  also  perish.' — *  Wo  to  them  that  rise  up 
early  to  drink  wine.' — 'The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
but  for  a  season,*  &o.  Such  were  the  notices 
directed  to  the  broad-way  travellers ;  but  they 
were  so  busily  engaged  in  plucking  the  flowers, 
iomelinies  before  they  were  blown,  and  in  de- 
vouring the  fruits  oflen  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  in  loading  themselves  with  yellow  clay,  under 
the  weight  of  which  millions  perished,  that  they 
had  no  time  so  much  as  to  look  at  the  king's 
directions.  Many  went  wrong  because  they 
preferred  a  merry  journey  to  a  safe  one,  and 
beeause  they  were  terrified  by  certain  notices 
chiefly  intended  for  the  narrow-way  travellers ; 
such  as,  *ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shall  rejoice  :*  but  had  these  foolish  people 
allowed  themselves  time  or  patience  to  read  to 
the  end,  which  they  srldom  would  do,  they  would 
have  seen  these  comibrtable  words  added,  *  But 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy ;'  also, 
vour  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you ;'  and,  *  they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.' 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  who  had  a  strong  dread  of  ending  at 
the  Land  of  Misery  walked  up  to  the  Strait 
Cfate,  hoping  that  though  the  entrance  was  nar- 
row, yet  if  they  could  once  get  in,  the  road  would 
widen ;  but  what  was  their  grief,  when  on  look- 
ing m^  closely  they  saw  written  on  the  inside, 
*  Narrow  is  the  way ;'  this  made  them  take 
fright;  they  compared  the  inscriptions  with 
which  the  whole  way  was  lined,  such  as,  *  Be 
ye  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  deny  yourselves, 
lake  up  your  cross,*  with  all  the  tempting  plea- 
sures of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed  recollected 
the  flne  descriptions  they  had  read  of  the  Happy 
Landf  the  Crolden  City,  and  the  Rivers  of  rlea- 
mre,  and  they  sighed :  but  then  those  joys  were 
listant,  and  from  the  faintness  of  their  light, 
they  soon  got  to  think  that  what  was  remote 
might  be  uncertain,  and  while  the  present  good 
increased  in  bulk  the  distant  good  receded,  di- 
minished,  disappeared.    Their  nith  failed ;  they 


would  trust  no  farther  than  they  could  aee;  tbey 
drew  back  and  got  into  the  Broad  Way,  taki^f 
a  common  but  sad  refuge  in  the  number,  thf 
fashion,  and  the  gayety  of  their  companiooi. 
When  these  faint-neartod  people,  who  yet  had 
set  out  well,  turned  back,  their  light  was  qolA 
put  out,  and  then  they  became  worse  than  tbon 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.  *  For  it  is 
impossible,  that  is,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  6r 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasAsd 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  fall 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.* 

A  few  honest  humble  travellers  not  natoimUy 
stronger  than  the  rest,  but  strengthened  by  their 
trust  in  the  king's  word,  came  up,  by  the  ligbt 
of  their  lamps,  and  meekly  entered  in  at  the 
Strait  Gate,  As  they  advanced  farther  they 
felt  less  heavy,  and  though  the  way  did  not  ia 
reality  grow  wider,  yet  they  grew  reconciled  ts 
the  narrowness  of  it,  especially  when  the^sawthe 
walls  here  and  there  studded  with  certau  jewels 
called  promises,  such  as :  *Hc  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved  ;*  and  *my  grace  is  sufficient  for 
you.'  Some,  when  they  were  almost  ready  to 
faint,  were  encouraged  by  seeing  that  many 
niches  in  the  Narrow  Way  were  filled  with  ata- 
tues  and  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
had  borne  their  testimony  at  the  stake,  that  the 
Narrow  Way  was  the  safe  way  ;  and  these  tra> 
vellers,  instead  of  sinking  at  the  sight  of  the 
painted  wheel  and  gibbet,  the  sword  and  furnace, 
were  animated  with  these  words  written  ondter 
them,  *  Those  that  wear  white  robes,  came  out 
of  great  tribulation,*  and  *  be  ye  fbllowen  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises.* 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  a  great  multi- 
tude of  travellers  all  from  Laodicea ;  this  was 
the  largest  party  I  had  yet  seen ;  these  were 
neither  hat  nor  cold ;  they  would  not  give  up 
future  hope,  and  they  could  not  endure  present 
pain.  So  they  contrived  to  deceive  themselves, 
by  fancying  that  though  they  resolved  to  keep 
the  Happy  Land  in  view,  yet  there  must  needs 
be  many  (JifFerent  ways  which  lead  to  it,  no  doubt 
all  equally  sure,  without  all  being  equally  rough ; 
so  they  set  on  foot  certain  little  contrivances  to 
attain  the  end  without  using  the  means,  and 
soflened  down  the  spirit  of  the  king's  directioos 
to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice.  Sometimes 
they  would  split  a  direction  in  two,  and  only  use 
that  half  which  suited  them.  For  instance  when 
they  met  with  the  following  rule  on  the  way- 
post,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  be  doing  good,* 
they  would  take  the  first  half,  and  make  them- 
selves easy  with  a  general  sort  of  trust,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  the  king  all  would  go  well 
with  Uiem,  though  they  themselves  did  nothing. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  many  made  sure  that  t 
few  good  works  of  their  own  would  do  their 
business,  and  carry  them  safely  to  the  Happf 
Land,  though  they  did  no<  trust  in  the  Lord,. 
nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word.  So  they  took 
the  second  half  of  the  spliced  direction.  Thus 
some  perished  by  a  lazy  faith,  and  others  by  t 
working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared,  who 
had  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  tbev  did  not 
see  their  way  at  all,  though  they  fSmoied  them- 
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■rifw  to  be  fan  of  Ugfat ;  they  kefit  up  appear- 
■Doea  80  wen  aa  to  delude  others^  and  moat  efiec- 
IsaUy  to  delude  themaelvea,  with  a  notion  that 
Amy  might  be  found  in  the  right  way  at  lot 
Ib  thia  dreadful  deluaioo  they  went  on  to  the 
Ml,  and  tin  they  were  finaUy  plunged  in  the 
iark  Talley,  never  diaoovered  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  on  the  diamal  shore.  It  waa  re- 
narkabk  that  while  these  Pharisees  were  often 
boasting  how  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble  travellera, 
wMoe  steady  light  ahowed  their  good  works  to 
othera,  refuBed  all  commendation,  and  the 
brighter  their  light  shined  before  men,  so  much 
the  more  they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  glorify 
not  themselTes,  but  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
particular  let,  molestation  and  hindrance  which 
obstructed  particular  travellers  in  their  endea- 
rours  to  enter  in  at  the  Strait  Gate,  I  re- 
marked a  huge  portly  man  who  seemed  desirous 
of  getting  in,  but  he  carried  about  him  such  a 
vast  provision  of  bag#  full  of  gold,  and  had  on 
so  many  rich  garments,  which  stufied  him  out 
so  wide,  that  though  he  pushed  and  squeezed, 
like  one  who  had  really  a  mind  to  get  in,  yet 
he  could  not  possibly  do  so.  Then  I  heard  a 
voice  crying,  *  Wo  to  him  who  loadeth  himself 
with  thick  clay.*  The  poor  man  felt  something 
was  wronr,  aod  even  went  so  fkr  as  to  change 
KMne  of  nis  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
others  which  seemed  less  bulky,  but  stiU  he 
and  his  pack  were  much  too  wide  for  the  gate. 
He  would  not  however  give  up  the  matter  so 
easily,  but  bcsan  to  throw  away  a  little  of  the 
eoarser  part  of  his  baggage,  but  still  I  remarked 
that  be  threw  away  none  of  the  vanities  which 
lay  near  his  heart  He  tried  again,  but  it  would 
not  do ;  still  his  dimensions  were  too  large.  He 
BOW  looked  up  and  read  these  words,  *  How 
hardly  shaU  those  who  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kmgdom  of  God.*  The  poor  man  sighed  to 
find  that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  fiU  of 
both  worlds,  and  *  went  away  sorrowing.*  If  he 
ever  afterwards  cast  a  thought  towards  the 
Bappy  Land^  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the  road 
which  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  any  but 
the  meagre  children  of  want,  who  were  not  so 
encumbered  by  wealth  as  to  be  too  big  fbr  the 
passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he  woM  ^ve  seen 
that '  with  God  all  thingrt  are  possible.* 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence  of 
•access,  ^  having  little  worldly  riches  or  ho- 
aoors,  the  gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to  him. 
He  got  to  the  threshold  triumphantly,  and  seem- 
ed to  kmk  back  with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was 
qaitUng.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was 
io  bloated  with  pride,  and  stuffed  out  with  self, 
nflkiency,  that  he  could  not  get  in.  Nay,  he 
was  in  a  worse  way  than  the  rich  man  just 
■amed;  for  he  had  Men  willing  to  throw  away 
MNiie  of  his  outward  loggage,  whereas  this  man 
itfnsed  to  part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and 
sel^pplause  which  made  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled 
him  out  that  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gateway,  and 
eoakl  neither  get  in  nor  out  Finmng  now  that 
he  must  cut  off  aU  those  big  thoughts  of  himself, 
if  he  wished  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  sive  as  to 


pass  the  gate,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it  He 
soomed  that  humility  and  self-denial  which 
might  have  shrunk  him  down  to  the  proper  di- 
mensions ;  the  more  he  insisted  on  his  own  qua- 
lifications for  entrance,  the  more  impossible  it 
became  to  enter,  fbr  the  bigger  he  grew.  Find- 
ing  that  he  must  become  quite  ancXher  manner 
of  man  before  be  could  hope  to  get  in,  he  gave 
up  the  desire ;  and  I  now  saw  that  though  when 
he  set  his  face  towards  the  Happy  Land  he  could 
not  get  an  inch  forward,  yet  the  instant  he  made 
a  motion  to  turn  back  into  the  world,  his  speed 
became  rapid  enough,  and  he  got  back  into  the 
Broad  Way  much  sooner  than  be  got  out  of  it 

Many,  who  for  a  time  were  brought  down 
fh>m  their  usual  bulk  by  some  affliction,  seemed 
to  get  in  with  ease.  They  now  thought  all  their 
difficulties  over,  for  having  been  surfeited  with 
the  world  during  their  late  disappointment,  tliey 
turned  their  backs  upon  it  willingly  enough,  and 
fkncied  they  were  tired  oHt.  A  fit  of  sickness, 
perhaps,  which  is  very  apt  to  reduce,  had  fbr  a 
time  brought  their  bodies  into  subjection,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  iust  to  get  in  at  the  gateway  * 
but  as  soon  as  health  and  spirits  returned,  the 
way  grew  narrower  and  narrower  to  them ;  and 
they  could  not  get  on,  but  turned  short,  and  got 
back  into  the  world.  I  saw  many  attempt  to 
enter  who  were  stopped  short  by  a  large  burthen 
of  worldly  eare$  ;  others  by  a  load  of  idoUOnat 
attackmentB ;  but  I  obeerved  that  nothing  proved 
a  more  complete  bar  than  that  vast  bundle  of 
prejudiceB  with  which  multitudes  were  loaded. 
— Other  were  fatally  obstructed  by  loads  of  had 
habit$  which  they  would  not  lay  down,  though 
they  knew  it  prevented  their  entrance. 

Some  few,  however,  of  most  descriptions,  who 
had  kept  their  light  alive  by  craving  constant 
supplies  fVom  the  king*s  treasury,  got  through 
at  last  by  a  strength  which  they  felt  not  to  be 
their  own.  One  poor  man,  who  carried  the 
largest  bundle  of  bad  habite  I  had  seen,  could 
not  get  on  a  step ;  he  never  ceased,  however,  to 
implore  fbr  light  enough  to  see  where  his  mise- 
ry  lay ;  he  threw  down  one  of  his  bundles,  then 
another,  but  all  to  little  purpose ;  still  he  could 
not  stir.  At  last  striving  at  if  in  agony  (which 
is  the  true  way  of  entering)  ie  threw  down  the 
the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack  ;  this  was  §el» 
JiMhnesM :  the  poor  fellow  felt  relieved  at  once, 
his  light  burned  brightly,  and  the  rest  of  his 
pack  was  as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpenters 
at  work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be,  and  saw 
many  sturdy  travellers,  who  finding  they  were 
too  bulky  to  get  through,  took  it  into  their  heads 
not  to  reduce  themselves,  but  to  widen  the  gate ; 
they  hacked  on  this  side,  and  hewed  onihat; 
but  an  their  hacking  and  hewing,  and  hammer- 
ing was  to  no  purpose,  they  got  their  labour  fbr 
their  pains.  It  would  have  been  possible  fbr 
them  to  have  reduced  themselves,  had  they  at- 
tempted it,  but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was 
impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was  to  observe  that 
many  w£>  had  got  on  successfbll^  a  good  way, 
now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  adnure  their  own 
progress.  While  they  were  thus  valuing  them- 
seWes  on  their  atteinments,  their  light  diminish 
ed.  While  these  were  boasting  how  hr  the?  had 
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left  otliers  behind  who  had  set  out  mach  earlier, 
■ome  slower  travellere  whose  beginning  had  not 
been  so  promising,  but  who  had  walked  meekly 
and  circumspectly,  now  outstripped  them.*— 
These  last  walked'not  as  though  the^  had  already 
attained ;  but  this  one  thing  Uiey  did,  forgetting 
the  things  which  were  behind,  they  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  their  hifh 
calling.  These,  though  naturally  weak,  yet  oy 
laying  aside  every  weighty  Jinithed  the  race  that 
was  before  them.  Those  who  had  kept  their 
*  light  burning,*  who  were  not  *  wise  m  their 
own  conceit,*  who  *  laid  their  help  on  one  that  is 
mighty,*  who  had  chosen  to  suffer  affliction  ra- 
ther than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
■on,*  came  at  length  to  the  Happy  Land. — They 
had  indeed  the  Dark  and  Shadowy  Valley  to 


cross,  bat  even  there  they  found  a  rod  mmd  m 
staff  to  comfort  them.  Their  light  instead  of 
being  put  out  by  the  damps  of  Uie  Valley  uid 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  of\en  burnt  with  added 
brightness.  Some  indeed  suffered  the  terron 
of  a  short  eclipse ;  but  even  then  their  light,  likl 
that  of  a  dark  lantern,  was  not  put  out;  it  wai 
only  turned  for  a  while  from  him  who  carrisd 
it,  and  even  these  often  finished  their  ooorst 
with  joy. — But  be  that  as  it  might,  the  instant 
they  reached  the  Happy  Land,  all  tears  were 
wiped  from  their  eves,  and  the  king  himsalf 
came  forth  and  welcomed  them  into  his  pre* 
sence,  and  put  a  crown  upon  their  heads,  with 
these  words,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithfiii  ler 
vant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.* 


PARLEY,  THE  PORTER. 

AN  ALLEGORY: 
Showing  how  robbers  without  can  never  get  into  a  house,  unless  there  are  traitors  within. 


THEaE  was  once  a  certain  nobleman  who  had 
a  house  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
wilderness,  but  inclosed  in  a  garden.  Now  there 
was  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  wildernese  who 
had  a  great  mind  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
castle,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavours,  because  the  master  had  given  strict 
orders  to  *  watch  without  ceasing.*  To  quicken 
their  vigilance  he  used  to  tell  them  that  their 
care  would  soon  have  an  end ;  that  though  the 
nights  they  had  to  watch  were  dark  and  stormy, 
yet  they  were  but  few ;  the  period  of  resistance 
was  short,  that  of  rest  would  be  eternaL 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in 
▼arions  ways.  They  tried  at  every  avenue, 
watched  to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  mo- 
ment ;  looked  for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected 
window.  But  though  they  often  made  the  bolts 
shake  and  the  windows  rattle,  they  could  never 
greatly  hurt  the  house,  much  less  get  into  it 
Do  you  know  the  reason  ?  it  was  because  the 
servants  were  n^er  off  their  guard.  They 
heard  the  noises  plain  enough,  and  used  to  be 
not  a  little  frightened,  for  they  were  aware  both 
of  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of 
these  servants,  the  lord  used  to  tell  them,  that 
while  they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would  be 
safe  ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in  that 
family  *  Happy  is  he  that  feareth  always.*  Some 
of  the  servants,  however,  thought  this  a  contra- 
diction. 

One  day,  when  the  master  was  going  from 
home,  he  called  his  servants  all  together,  and 
spoke  to  them  as  follows  :  *  I  will  not  repeat  to 
you  the  directions  I  have  so  often  given  yon  ; 
they  are  all  written  down  in  the  book  or  laws, 
of  which  every  one  of  you  has  a  copy.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  a  very  short  time  that  y^u  are  to  re- 
main  in  this  castle ;  you  will  soon  remove  to  my 
more  settled  habitation,  to  a  more  durable  house, 
not  made  with  hands.  As  that  house  is  never 
exposed  to  any  attack,  so  it  never  stands  in  need 
of  any  repair ;  for  that  country  is  never  in&sted  i 


by  any  sons  of  violence.  Here  you  are  serranti; 
there  you  will  be  princes.  But  mark  my  words, 
and  you  will  find  the  same  in  the  book  or  Mr 
LAWS,  whether  you  will  ever  attain  to  that  hoos^ 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  you  defend 
yourselves  in  this.  A  stout  vigilance  for  a  short 
time  will  secure  your  certain  happiness  for  ever. 
But  every  thing  depends  on  your  present  exer- 
tions. Don*t  complain  and  take  advantage  of 
my  absence,  and  call  me  a  hard  master,  and 
grumble  tliat  you  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an 
howling  wilderness  without  peace  or  security. 
Say  not,  that  you  are  exposed  to  temptations 
without  any  power  to  resist  them.  You  have 
some  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  you  have  many 
helps  and  many  comfbrti^  to  make  this  house 
tolerable,  even  before  you  get  to  the  other.  Yoar*s 
is  not  a  bard  service;  and  if  it  were,  *  the  time 
is  short*  You  have  arms  if  you  will  use  them, 
and  doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if 
you  will  use  it  I  would  defy  all  the  attacks  of 
the  robbers  without  if  I  could  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  within.  If  the  thieves  ever 
get  in  and  destroy  the  house,  it  must  be  by  the 
conniYance  of  one  of  the  family.  For  Ui$a 
standing  law  of  this  castle,  that  mere  outward 
attack  can  never  destroy  it,  if  there  be  no  eon- 
senting  traitor  within.  You  will  stand  or  fidi 
as  you  will  observe  this  rule.  If  you  aie  finally 
happy,  it  will  be  by  my  grace  and  favour ;  if  yoa 
are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own  fault* 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  speaking,  every 
servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  attachment 
and  firm  ellegiance  to  his  master.  But  among 
them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehement  and  lood  in 
his  professions  as  old  Parley  the  porter.  Parley, 
indeed,  it  was  well  known,  was  always  talking, 
which  expoeed  him  to  no  small  danger ;  for  as 
he  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  so  he  was  the 
slackest  to  perform :  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
though  he  was  a  civil  spoken  fellow,  his  lord  wis 
more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  his  professions,  than 
he  was  of  the  rest  who  protested  less.  He  knew 
that  Parley  was  vain,  credulous,  and  aelf-aiiffi 
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eient ;  and  iie  alwaji  apprehended  more  daoj^r 
ihxD  Parley's  impertinence,  curioBity,  and  love 
of  Dorelty,  than  even  from  the  itronger  vices  of 
■ome  of  his  other  servants.  The  rest  indeed, 
■eldom  got  into  any  scrape,  of  which  Parley  was 
not  the  caoM  in  some  shape  or  other. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  oblimd  to  confess,  that 
thoagh  Parley  was  allowed  every  refreshment, 
and  all  the  needful  rest  which  the  nature  of  his 
plaoe  permitted,  yet  he  thought  it  very  hard  to 
be  ibreed  to  be  so  constantly  on  dpty.  *  Nothing 
but  watching,*  said  Parley.  '  I  have,  to  be  sure, 
many  pleasures,  and  meat  sufficient ;  and  plenty 
of  chat,  in  virtue  of  my  office,  and  I  pick  up  a 
good  deal  of  news  of  the  comers  and  goers  by 
day,  but  it  is  hard  that  at  night  I  must  watch 
as  narrowly  as  a  housedog,  and  yet  let  in  no 
eompanT  without  orders ;  only  because  there  is 
nid  to  be  a  few  straggling  robber$  here  in  the 
wilderness,  with  whom  my  master  does  not  care 
to  let  OS  be  acquainted.  He  pretends  to  make 
08  vigilant  through  fear  of  the  robbers,  but  I 
tutpect  it  is  only  to  make  us  mope  alone.  A 
merry  companion  and  a  mug  of  beer  would 
make  the  night  pass  cheerily.*  Parley,  how- 
ever, kept  all  these  thoughts  to  himself  or  ut. 
tared  them  only  when  no  one  heard,  for  talk  he 
moat  He  began  to  listen  to  the  nightly  whist- 
ling^ of  the  robbers  under  the  windows  with 
ntoer  less  alarm  than  formerly,  and  was  some- 
times  so  tired  of  watching,  that  he  thought  it 
was  even  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
oaoe,  than  to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 

There  was  certain  bounds  in  which  the  lord 
dbwed  his  servants  to  walk  and  divert  them- 
•slfBe  at  all  proper  seasons.  A  pleasant  garden 
sorroonded  the  castle,  and  a  thick  hedge  sepa- 
rated this  garden  from  the  wilderness,  which 
ivn  infested  by  the  robbers;  in  this  gar- 
dm  they  were  permitted  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  master  advised  them  always  to  keep  within 
these  bounds.  *  While  you  observe  this  rule,* 
nid  be,  *  yoa  will  be  safe  and  well ;  and  you 
win  ooBsolt  your  own  safety  and  happiness,  as 
veil  MM  show  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing 
ofcr  to  ihb  extremity  of  your  bounds ;  he  who 
foes  aa  far  as  he  dares,  always  shows  a  wish  to 
go  frrther  than  he  ought,  and  commonly  does 

SOL* 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these  ser- 
vants  kept  to  the  castle,  and  the  farther  from 
fb^kedge^  the  more  ugly  the  wilderness  appear- 
ed.  And  the  nearer  they  approached  the  fbr- 
bidden  bounds,  their  own  home  appeared  more 
doll,  and  the  wilderness  more  delightful.  And 
this  the  master  knew  when  he  gave  his  orders ; 
kr  be  never  either  did  or  said  any  thing  without 
a  good  reason.  And  when  his  servants  soms- 
times  desired  an  explanation  of  the  reason,  he 
used  to  teO  them  they  would  understand  it  when 
they  came  to  the  other  houee ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  that  house,  that  it  would  ex- 
pliin  all  the  mysteries  of  this,  and  any  little  oh- 
snirtties  in  the  master's  conduct  would  be  then 
msde  quite  plain. 

Parfoy  was  the  first  who  promised  to  keep 
dear  orthe  hedge^  and  yet  was  often  seen  look- 
tog  as  ndir  as  he  durst  One  day  he  ventured 
elose  op  to  the  hedge,  put  two  or  three  stones 
am  on  another,  and  tried  to  peep  over.    He  saw 


one  of  the  robbers  strolling  as  near  as  he  could 
be  on  the  fi>rbidden  side.  This  man*s  name  was 
Mr.  Flattorwell,  a  smooth  civil  man,  *  whose 
words  were  softer  than  butter,  having  war  in  his 
heart*    He  made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that 
he  actually  concluded  all  robbers  must  have  an 
ugly  look  which  should  frighten  you  at  once, 
and  coarse  brutal  manners  which  would  at  first 
sight  show  they  were  enemies.  He  thought, 
like  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  as  he  was,  that  this 
mild  specious  person  could  never  be  one  of  the 
band.  Flatter  well  accosted  Parley  with  the 
utmost  civility,  which  put  him  quite  off  his 
guard ;  for  Parley  had  no  notion  that  he  could 
be  an  enemy  who  was  so  soft  and  civiL  For  an 
open  foe  he  would  have  been  prepared.  Parley, 
however,  afler  a  little  discourse  drew  this  con- 
clusion, that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell  cooU  not  be 
one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  the  robbers 
themselves  could  not  be  such  monsters  as  his 
master  had  described,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
folly  to  be  afVaid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his  art, 
by  lulling  all  Parley*B  suspicions  asleep ;  and  in- 
stead of  openly  abusing  his  master,  which  would 
have  opened  Parley  *s  eyes  at  once,  he  pretended 
rather  to  commend  him  in  a  general  way,  i»  a 
person  who  meant  well  himself,  but  was  too  apt 
to  suspect  others.  To  this  Parley  assented. 
The  other  then  ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  that 
though  the  nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in 
the  main,  yet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious. 
That  he  was  blamed  by  the  gentlemen  of  tho 
wildemeee  for  shutting  his  house  against  good 
company,  and  his  servante  were  laughed  at  by 
people  of  spirit  for  submitting  to  the  gloomy 
life  of  the  castle,  and  the  insipid  pleasures  of 
the  garden,  instead  of  ranging  in  the  wilderness 
at  large. 

*  It  is  true  enough,*  said  Parley,  who  was 
generally  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  was 
talking  with,  *  My  master  is  rather  harsh  and 
olose.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring, 
and  locking,  and  bolting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  he  assures  us  are  ro6&erf,  and 
who  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
us.  I  hope  no  offence,  sir,  but  by  your  livery 
I  suspect  you,  sir,  are  one  of  the  gang  he  is  so 
much  afraid  of.* 

FtattenoeU,  Afraid  of  me  7  Impossible  dear 
Mr.  Parley.  Tou  see,  I  do  not  look  like  an 
enemy.  I  am  unarmed ;  what  harm  can  a  plain 
man  like  me  do  7 

Parley,  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Tet  my 
master  says,  if  we  were  to  let  you  into  the  house, 
we  should  be  ruined  soul  and  body. 

Fiatterwell.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parley  to  hear 
so  sensible  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceived.  This 
is  mere  prejudice.  He  knows  we  are  cheerfhl 
entertaining  people,  foes  to  gloom  and  super- 
stition, and  therefore  he  is  so  morose  he  will  not 
let  you  get  acquainted  with  us. 

Parl^,  Well;  he  says  you  are  a  band  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists. 

FlatterweU,  Don*t  believe  him;  the  worst 
we  should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink  a 
fHendly  glass  with  yoa  to  your  master's  health 
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or  play  an  innocent  game  of  cards  j  art  to  keep 
jou  awnke,  or  sing  a  checrfal  long  with  the 
maids ;  now  is  there  any  harm  in  all  this  7 

Parley.  Not  the  leart  in  the  world.  And 
I  begin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
all  my  master  savs. 

FlallerweU,  The  more  yon  know  us,  the  more 
you  will  like  us.  But  I  wish  there  was  not  this 
ugly  hedve  between  us.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
lay,  and  I  am  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

rarley  was  now  just  goine  to  give  a  spring 
over  the  hedge,  but  checked  himself,  saying, 
'  I  dare  not  come  on  your  side,  there  are  people 
about,  and  every  thin^  is  carried  to  my  master.* 
Flatterwell  saw  b^  this  that  his  new  friend  was 
kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  hed^  by  fear  rather 
than  by  principle,  and  from  uiat  moment  he 
imde  rare  of  him.  *  Dear  Mr.  Parley,*  said  he, 
'if  yoa  will  allow  me  the  honour  of  a  little  con- 
veraation  with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window 
of  your  lodge  this  evening.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  greatly  to  your  advantage.  I  ad- 
mire you  exceedingly.  I  long  for  ^our  friend- 
ship ;  our  whole  brotherhood  is  ambitious  of  be- 
in^  known  to  so  amiable  a  person.* — *  O  dear,* 
said  Parley,  *  I  shall  be  afraid  of  talking  to  you 
at  night  It  is  so  against  my  master*s  orders. 
But  did  you  say  vou  had  something  to  tell  me 
to  my  advantage?* 

FlattenoeU,  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  you  how 
you  may  be  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier 
man.  If  you  will  admit  mc  to-ni^ht  under  the 
window,  I  will  convince  you  that  it  is  prejudice 
and  not  wisdom,  which  makes  your  master  bar 
his  door  against  us ;  I  will  convince  you  that 
the  mischief  of  a  robber^  as  your  master  scurri- 
lously  calls  us,  is  only  in  the  name ;  that  we  are 
your  true  friends,  and  only  mean  to  promote 
your  happiness.  ' 

•  Don't  say  toe,*  said  Parley,  *  pray  come 
alone ;  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang  for 
the  world ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  ffreat 
hAi*"!  in  tallcing  to  you  through  the  bars,  if  you 
oome  alone ;  but  I  am  determined  not  to  let  you 
in.  Yet  I  can*t  say  but  1  wish  to  know  what 
you  can  tell  me  so  much  to  my  advantage  ;  in- 
deed, if  it  is  for  my  good  I  ought  to  know  it* 

Flatterwell.  (going  otU^  turns  hack.)  Dear 
Mr.  Parley,  there  is  one  thing  I  had  forgotten. 
I  cannot  get  over  the  hedge  at  night  without 
assistance.  You  know  there  is  a  secret  in  the 
nature  of  that  hedge;  you  in  the  house  may  get 
over  it  into  the  wilderness  of  your  own  accord, 
but  we  cannot  get  to  your  side  by  our  own 
strength.  You  must  look  about  to  see  where 
the  hedge  is  thinnest,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
clear  away  here  and  there  a  little  bough  for  me, 
it  won*t  bo  missed ;  and  if  there  is  but  the 
smallest  hole  made  on  your  side,  those  on  ours 
otn  get  through ;  otherwise  we  do  but  labour  in 
vain.  To  this  Parley  made  some  objection, 
through  the  fear  of  being  seen.  Flatterwell  re- 
plied,  that  the  smallest  hole  from  within  would 
be  sufficient,  for  he  oould  then  work  his  own 
way.  *  Well,*  said  Parley,  •  I  will  consider  of 
it  To  be  sure  I  shall  even  then  be  equally  safe 
in  the  castle,  as  I  shall  have  all  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks  between  us,  so  it  will  make  but  little 
difference.* 

*  Certainly  not,*  said  Flatterwell,  who  knew 


it  woold  make  all  the  difference  in  the  worki 
So  they  parted  with  mutual  protestations  of  re- 
gard.  rarley  went  home  charmed  with  his 
new  friend.  His  eyes  were  now  clearly  opened 
as  to  his  master's  prejudices  against  the  reft. 
berMf  and  he  was  convinced  there  was  more  in 
the  name  than  in  the  thing.    *  But,*  said  he, 

*  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  agree- 
able companion,  he  may  not  be  so  safe  en  in- 
mate. There  can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  talk- 
ing at  a  distance,  and  I  certainly  won*t  let  him 
in.* 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not  for- 
get  his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  separation 
a  little.  At  firat  he  only  tore  off  a  handful  of 
leaves,  then  a  little  sprig,  then  he  broke  away 
a  bough  or  two.  It  was  observable,  the  larger 
the  breach  became,  the  worse  he  began  to  think 
of  his  master,  and  the  better  of  himself.  Every 
peep  he  took  through  the  broken  hedge  increas- 
ed his  desire  to  get  out  into  the  wilderness,  and 
made  the  thoughts  of  the  castle  more  irksome 
to  him. 

He  was  continually  repeating  to  himself^ 'I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  have  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage  ?  I  see  he  does  not 
wish  to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes  to  serve 
me.*  As  the  hour  of  meeting,  however,  drew 
near,  the  master's  orders  now  and  then  came 
across  Parley's  thoughts.  So  to  divert  them, 
be  took  up  THE  BOOK.  He  happened  to  open  it 
at  these  words :  *  My  son,  if  sinners  entioe  thee, 
consent  thou  not*  For  a  moment  his  heart 
failed  him.  *  If  this  admonition  should  be  sent 
on  purpose  7*  said  he ;  *  but  no,  *tis  a  bugbetr. 
My  master  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  the  boun(b 
I  should  get  over  the  hedge.  Now  I  went  to 
the  utmost  limits,  and  did  twt  get  over.*  Here 
conscience  put  in ;  *  Yes,  but  it  was  because  voa 
were  watched.* — •  I  am  sure,'  continued  Parley, 

*  one  may  always  stop  where  one  will,  and  this 
is  only  a  trick  of  my  master's  to  spoil  sport  So 
I  will  even  hear  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  has  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  follow  his  counsels,  but  there  can  be  no  hum 
in  hearing  them.* 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  rob- 
bers  to  make  no  public  attack  on  the  castle  thtt 
night  *■  My  brethren,*  said  he,  *  you  now  and 
then  fail  in  your  schemes,  because  you  are  for 
violent  beginnings,  while  my  smoothing  in- 
sinuating measures  hardly  ever  miss.  Yea 
come  blustering  and  roaring,  and  frighten  peo- 
ple, and  set  them  on  their  guard,  l^u  inspire 
them  with  terror  of  you,  while  my  whole  scheme 
is  to  make  them  think  well  of  them$elve»^  and 
ill  of  their  master.  If  I  once  get  them  to  enter- 
tain hard  thoughts  of  him,  and  high  thoughts 
of  themselves,  my  business  is  done,  and  thej 
fall  plump  into  my  snares.  So  let  thi^  delicati 
affair  alone  to  me:  Parley  is  a  sofUv  felk>w; 
he  must  not  be  frightened,  but  cajoled.  He  is 
the  very  sort  of  a  man  to  sueoeed  with ;  and 
worth  a  hundred  of  your  sturdy  sensible  fellows. 
With  them  we  want  strong  arguments  and 
strong  temptations ;  but  with  such  fellows  as 
Parley,  in  whom  vanity  and  sensualitji  are  the 
leading  qualities  (as,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  ease 
with  far  the  greater  part)  flattery  and  a  promise 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  will  do  more  Uum  vonr 
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whole  battla  amy.  If  70a  wiH  let  me  mana^ 
I  will  get  yoa  ail  into  the  cutle  befi>re  mid- 
night* 

At  night  the  caatle  was  barricadoed  as  nioal, 
and  no  one  had  obeerred  the  hole  which  Parley 
had  made  ia  the  hedge.  This  oTeraight  arose 
that  night  from  the  lerTants*  neglecting  cme  of 
the  master's  standing  orders— -to  make  a  nightly 
•nrmhwtion  of  the  state  of  things.  The  ne- 
glsct  did  not  proceed  so  much  from  wilfal  dis- 
obedience,  as  from  having  passed  the  evening  in 
sloth  and  diversion,  which  often  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  in  its  consequences. 

As  all  was  very  cheerfal  within,  so  all  was 
very  qniet  without  And  before  they  went  to 
betC  some  of  the  servants  observed  to  the  rest, 
that  as  they  heard  no  robbers  that  night,  they 
thought  thej  mi^ht  now  begin  to  remit  some- 
thing  of  their  diligence  in  bolting  and  barring : 
that  all  this  fastening  and  locking  was  very 
trooblesome,  and  they  hoped  the  danger  was  now 
pretty  well  over.  It  was  rather  remarkable, 
that  they  never  made  these  sort  of  observa- 
tions,  bat  after  an  evening  of  some  excess,  and 
when  they  had  neglected  their  private  burinest 
miik  their  matter.  All,  however,  except  Parley, 
vent  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
mon security. 

Parley  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  Yet  he  was  not  will- 
iog  to  disappoint  Mr.  Flatterwell.  So  civil  a 
fentleman !  To  be  sure  he  might  have  had  bad 
designs.  Yet  what  right  had  he  to  suspect  any 
body  who  made  such  professions,  and  who  was 
so  very  civil  7  *  Besides,  it  is  something  for  my 
advantage,*  added  Parley.  *  1  will  not  open  the 
door,  that  is  certain  ;  but  as  he  is  to  come  alone, 
he  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of  the 
wiudows :  and  he  will  think  I  am  a  coward  if  I 
dM*t  keep  my  word.  No^  I  will  let  him  see 
thii  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength  ;  I  will 
ikow  him  I  can  go  whaf  length  I  please,  and 
ship  ihort  ioA«n  I  please.*  Had  Flatterwell 
heard  this  boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been 
^te  sure  of  his  man. 

'  About  eleven.  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
upon.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause  Tittle  uarm. 
80  much  the  worse.  Flattens  ell  never  frighten- 
ed any  one,  and  therefore  seldom  failed  of  any 
one.  Parley  stole  softly  down,  planted  himself 
at  his  little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and 
spied  his  new  friend.  It  was  pale  starlight 
jfvrlej  was  a  little  frightened ;  for  he  thought  he 
pereeived  one  or  two  persons  behind  Fiatter- 
w«ll ;  but  the  other  assured  him  it  was  only  his 
own  shadow,  which  his  fears  had.  magnified  into 
a  company.  *  Though  I  assure  you,*  said  he, 
*  I  have  not  a  friend  but  what  is  as  harmless  as 
myself.* 

They  now  entered  into  serious  discourse,  in 
which  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep  poll- 
tidan.  He  skilfblly  mixed  up  in  his  conver- 
ntion  a  proper  proportion  of  praise  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  wilderness,  of  compliments  to  Par- 
ley, of  ridicule  on  his  master,  and  of  abusive 
mocirs  on  the  book  in  which  the  master's  laws 
were  written.  Against  this  last  he  had  always 
a  particular  spite,  for  he  considered  it  as  the 
grand  instrument  by  which  the  lord  maintain- 
ed his  sarvants  in  their  allegiance ;  and  when 


they  could  once  be  brought  to  sneer  at  the  1 
there  was  an  end  of  submission  to  the  lord 
Parley  had  not  penetration  enough  to  see  his 
drift  *  As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,*  said 
he,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it  I  am  forced^ 
indeed,  to  tear  it  read  once  a  week,  but  I  nevet 
look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help  it* — *  Excel 
lent,'  said  Flatterwell  to  himself,  *  that  is  jusi 
the  same  thing.  This  is  safe  ground  for  me. 
For  whether  a  man  does  not  beueve  in  the  book. 
or  does  not  attend  to  it,  it  comes  pretty  much  to 
the  same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  last* 

'  Wh^  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Par- 
ley,* said  Flatterwell ;  *  I  am  afKid  of  being 
overheard  by  some  of  your  master's  spies.  The 
window  from  which  you  speak  is  so  Ugh ;  I 
wish  you  would  oome  down  to  tht  door.*— 

*  Well,'  said  Parley,  *  I  see  no  great  hmn  in 
that  There  is  a  little  wicket  in  tha  door 
through  which  we  may  converse  with  more  ease 
and  equal  safety.  The  same  fastenings  will  be 
still  between  us.'  So  down  he  went,  but  not 
without  a  degree  of  fear  and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Flatterwell  standing  close  on  the  outside  of 
the  door,  they  conversed  with  great  ease. 
*Mr.  Parley,*  said  Flatterwell,  *  I  should  not 
have  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  me  into 
the  castle,  but  out  of  pure  disinterested  regard 
to  your  own  happiness.  I  shall  get  nothing  by 
it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  person  sc 
wise  and  amiable  should  be  shut  up  in  this 
gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard  master,  and  a 
slave  to  the  unreasonable  tyranny  of  his  booi 
OF  LAWS.  If  you  admit  me,  you  need  have  no 
more  waking,  no  more  watching.*  Here  Par 
ley  involuntarily  slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door 

*  To  convince  you  of  my  true  love,'  continord 
Flatterwell,  *  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  most 
delicious  wine  that  grows  in  the  wilderness. 
You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  must  put  a  ^Iksa 
through  the  wicket  to  receive  it,  for  it  is  a 
singular  property  in  this  wine,  that  we  of  tha 
wilderness  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  to 
you  of  the  castle,  without  you  hold  out  a  vessel 
to  receive  it* — '  O  here  is  a  glass,*  said  Parley, 
holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he  al^ys 
kept  ready  to  be  filled  bj  any  chance-comer 
The   other  immediately  poured  into  the  capa* 


cious  goblet  a  large  draught  of  that  delicious  in- 
toxicating liquor,  with  which  the  family  of  the 
FlatterwelU  have  for  near  six  thousand  years 
gained  the  hearts,  and  destroyed  the  souls  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  whenever  they 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  'to  hold  out  a 
hand  to  receive  it.  This  the  wise  master  of  the 
castle  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  for  ho  knew 
what  was  in  men  ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to 
receive  the  delicious  poison  of  the  rlattcrwcUs  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  gave  them  thb 
BOOK  of  his  laws,  and  planted  the  hedge  and  in- 
vented the  bolts,  and  doubled  the  lock. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  the 
fatal  draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment.  He 
at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He  had 
no  sense  of  fear  left.  He  despised  his  own  safe- 
ty, forgot  his  master,  lost  all  sight  of  the  house  in 
the  other  country,  and  reachwl  out  for  another 
draught  as  eager^  as  Flatterwell  held  out  the 
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k>Ule  to  administer  it  *  What  a  fool,  have  I 
bsen,*  said  Parley,  *  to  deny  myself  so  long  !' — 
«Will  you  now  let  me  in?*  said  Flatterwell/ 
•Ay,  that  I  will,*  ri^d  the  deluded  Parley. 
Tboug[h  the  train  was  now  increased  to  near  a 
hundred  robbers,  yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parley, 
that  he  did  not  see  one  of  them  except  his  new 
friend.  Parley  eagerly  polled  down  the  bars, 
drew  back  the  bolts  and  forced  open  the  locks ; 
thinking  he  could  never  let  in  his  friend  soon 
enough.  He  had,  however,  just  presence  of 
mind  to  say,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  are 
alone.*  Flatterwell  swore  he  was — Parley  open- 
ed the  door — in  rushed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  but 
the  whole  banditti,  who  always  lurked  behind 
in  his  train.  The  moment  they  had  got  sare 
possesMon,  Flatterwell  changed  his  soil  tone, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder, '  Down  with  the 
oastle— kill,  burn,  and  destn^.* 
Rapine,  murdqr,  and  conflagration,  by  turns 


took  place.  Parley  was  the  very  first  whom  tiny 
attacked.  He  was  overpowered  with  wouiMlai 
As  he  fell  he  cried  out,  *0  my  master,  I  die  a 
victim  to  my  unbelief  in  thee,  and  to  my  own 
vanity  and  imprudence.  O  that  the  gaardiaas 
of  all  other  castles  would  bear  me  with  my  dying 
breath  repeat  my  master's  admonition,  that  w 
aUaek$from  wiihout  mil  not  «/estroy  uniett  tAsrt 
ts  some  confederate  within,  O  that  the  keepan 
of  all  other  castles  would  learn  from  my  ruin, 
that  he  who  parleys  with  temptation  is  already 
undone.  That  he  who  allows  himself  to  go  to 
the  very  bounds  will  soon  jump  over  the  hdge ; 
that  he  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with  the 
enemy,  will  soon  open  the  door  to  him ;  that  be 
who  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  cap  of  siniid 
flattery,  loees  all  power  of  resisting ;  that  whea 
he  opens  the  door  to  one  sin,  all  the  rest  fly  ii 
upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  now  dcL* 


TALES 

FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

,  and  to  put  h 
state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may 
be  more  than  equal  by  virtue. — Burke  on  the  French  Revolution. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THBSE  ANO  THE  rRBCKDIRQ  TALKS. 


To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  the  principles  of  the  common  people,  at  a  time  when  their 
dangers  and  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were  multiplied  beyond  Uie  example  of  any  iOTmer 
perSd,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  author  of  these  volumes  to  devise  and  prosecute  the 
institution  of  the  Cheap  Repository.  This  plan  was  established  with  aif  humble  wish  not  only  to 
oounteraot  vice  and  profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  flilse  religion  on  the 
other.  And  as  an  appetite  for  reading  had,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  been  increased  among  the 
inferior  ranks  in  this  country,  it  was  judged  expedient,  at  this  critical  period,  to  supply  sueh 
wholesome  aliment  as  might  give  a  new  direction  to  their  taste,  and  abate  their  relish  for  thoae 
corrupt  and  inflammatory  publications  which  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
been  so  fatally  pouring  in  upon  us. 

The  success  of  the  plan  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projector.  Above  two 
millions  of  the  tracti  were  sold  within  the  first  year,  besides  very  large  numbers  in  Ireland  ;  and 
they  continue  to  be  very  extensively  circulated,  in  their  original  form  of  single  tracta,  by  Evans, 
in  Long.lane,  West  Smithfield,  Hatchard  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Bath,  as  well  as  in  three 
bound  volumes,  sold  by  Riving  ton,  Hatchard,  and  all  other  booksellers. 

As  these  stories,  though  principally,  are  not  calculated  exelunvely  for  the  middle  and  fewer 
classes  of  society,  the  author  has,  at  the  desire  of  her  friends,  selected  those  which  were  written 
by  herself,  and  presented  them  fo  the  public  in  thu  collection  of  her  works,  in  an  enlarged  and 
improved  form. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 


Ma.  Johnson,  a  very  worthy  charitab'e  gentle- 
man, was  travelling  some  time  ago  across  one 
of  those  vast  plains  which  are  well  known  in 
Wiltshire.  It  was  a  fine  summer's  evening,  and 
he  rude  slowly  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
Mlmire  God  in  the  works  of  his  creation.    For 


this  gentleman  was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a 
ride  was  as  proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  about 
good  things:  for  which  reason,  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  seldom  thought  so  much  about  his 
money,  or  his  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at  othsf 
times,  that  he  might  with  more  ease  and  aatit 
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Action  enjoy  the  pious  thoarht  which  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  great  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in  the  mind. 

As  this  serene  contemplation  of  the  visible 
heavens  insensibly  lifted  up  his  mind  from  the 
works  of  God  in  nature,  to  the  same  God  as  he 
is  seen  in  Revelation,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  very  connexion  was  clearly  intimated  by 
the  Royal  Prophet  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm. — 
That  most  beautiful  description  of  the  greatness 
and  power  of  Grod  exhibited  in  the  former  part, 
plainly  seeming  intended  to  introduce,  illustrate, 
ind  unfold  the  operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  God  on  the  heart  in  the  latter.  And  he  began 
to  run  a  parallel  in  his  own  mind  between  the 
eflfocts  of  that  highly  poetical  and  glowing  pic- 
tare  of  the  material  sun  in  searching  and  warm- 
ioj^  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses,  and  the 
spiritual  operation  attributed  to  the  *  law  of  God,* 
which  fills  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Psalm. 
And  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  divine  Spirit 
which  dictated  this  fine  hymn,  had  left  it  as  a 
kind  of  general  intimation  to  what  use  we  were 
to  convert  our  admiration  of  created  things; 
namely,  that  we  might  be  led  by  a  sight  of  them 
to  raise  our  views  from  the  kingdom  of  nature 
to  that  of  grace,  and  that  the  contemplation  of 
God  in  his  works  might  draw  us  to  contemplate 
him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John- 
ion*s  attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off  by 
the  barking  of  a  shepherd*s  dog,  and  looking  up 
he  spied  one  of  those  little  huts,  which  are  here 
ind  there  to  be  seen  on  those  great  downs ;  and 
near  it  was  the  shepherd  himself  busily  employ- 
ed with  his  dog  in  collecting  together  his  vast 
flock  of  sheep.  As  be  drew  nearer,  he  perceived 
him  to  bo  a  clean,  well.looking,  poor  man,  near 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  coat,  Uiough  at  first  it 
hsd  probably  been  of  one  dark  colour,  had  been 
in  a  long  course  of  years  so  oflen  patched  with 
different  sorts  of  cloth,  that  it  was  now  become 
hard  to  say  which  had  been  the  original  colour. 
Bat  this,  while  it  gave  a  plain  proof  of  the  shep- 
herd's poverty,  equally  proved  the  exceeding 
neatness,  industry  and  good  management  of  his 
wife.  His  stockings  no  less  proved  her  good 
house-wifory,  for  they  were  entirely  covered  with 
dams  of  different  coloured  worsted,  but  had  not 
I  hole  in  them  ;  and  his  shirt,  though  nearly  as 
eoarse  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the 
drifled  snow,  and  was  neatly  mended  where  time 
had  either  made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  This 
famishes  a  rule  of  judging,  by  which  one  shall 
seldom  bo  deceived.  If  I  meet  with  a  labourer, 
hedging,  ditching,  or  mending  the  highways, 
with  his  stockings  and  shirt  tight  and  whole, 
however  mean  and  bad  his  other  garments  are, 
I  have  seldom  failed,  on  visiting  his  cottage,  to 
find  that  also  clean  and  well  ordered,  and  his 
wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  encouragement 
Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will  be  lying  a-bed, 
or  gossiping  with  her  neighUours  when  she  ought 
to  be  fitting  out  her  husband  in  a  cleanly  man- 
ner, will  seldom  be  found  to  be  very  good  in  other 
respects. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  shepherd : 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with  the 
dMBDCjof  his  mean  and  frugal  dress,  than  with 


his  open  honest  countenance,  which  bore  stropg 
marks  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and 
somewhat  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  accosted 
the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort  of  weather 
he  thought  it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  *  It  will 
be  such  weather  as  pleases  me,*  answered  the 
shepherd.  Though  the  answer  was  delivered 
in  the  mildest  and  most  civil  tone  that  could  be 
imaginea  the  gentleman  thought  tlio  words 
themselves  rather  rude  and  surly,  and  asked 
him  how  that  could  be.  *  Because,*  replied  the 
shepherd,  *■  it  will  be  such  weather  as  shall  please 
God,  and  whatever  pleases  him  always  pleases 
me.* 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men  and 
good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
reply.  For  he  justly  thought  that  though  a 
hypocrite  may  easily  contrive  to  appear  tetter 
than  he  really  is  to  a  stranger ;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  too  soon  trusted,  merely  for  having  t 
few  good  words  in  hb  mouth ;  yet  as  he  knew 
that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh ;  he  always  accustomed  himself  to 
judge  favorably  of  those  who  had  a  serious  de- 
portment and  solid  manner  of  speaking.  It 
looks  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  good  habit,  said 
he,  and  though  I  may  now  and  Uien  be  deceived 
by  it,  yet  it  has  not  often  happened  to  me  to  be 
so.  Whereas  if  a  man  accosts  me  with  an  idle, 
dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane  expres- 
sion, I  have  never  been  deceived  in  him,  but 
have  generally  on  inquiry  found  his  character 
to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  me  room  to 
expect 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  shep 
herd  in  the  following  manner :  *  Tour*s  is  a 
troublesome  life,  honest  friend,*  said  he.  *  To  be 
sure,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  *tis  not  a  f«rj 
lazy  life ;  but  *tis  not  near  so  toilsome  as  thtt 
which  my  GasAT  Master  led  for  my  sake ;  and 
he  had  every  state  and  condition  of  life  at  his 
choice,  and  chose  a  hard  one ;  while  I  only  sub- 
mit to  the  lot  that  is  appointed  to  me.*  *  Yoa 
are  exposed  to  great  cold  and  heat,*  said  the 
gentleman  :  *  True,  sir,*  said  the  shepherd  ;  *  hot 
then  1  am  not  exposed  to  great  temptations ;  and 
so  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  God  is 
pleased  to  contrive  to  make  things  more  equal 
than  we  poor,  ignorant,  shortsighted  creatures, 
are  apt  to  think.  David  was  happier  when  he 
kept  his  father's  sheep  on  such  a  plain  as  this, 
and  employed  in  singing  some  of  his  own  Psalms 
perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  king 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  I  dare  say  we  shoola 
never  have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts 
in  all  those  fine  Psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  t 
shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to  make  so  many 
fine  comparisons  and  similitudes,  as  one  may 
say,  from  country  life,  flocks  of  sheep,  hills,  and 
vsJlies,  fields  of  com,  and  fountains  of  water.* 

*  You  think  then,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  n 
laborious  life  is  a  happy  one.*  *  1  do,  sir ;  and 
more  so  especially,  as  it  exposes  a  man  to  fewer 
sins.  If  king  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  labori- 
ous man  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  might  have 
lived  happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death 
in,  his  bed  at  hut,  which  you  know,  sir  WM 
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mve  than  he  did.  But  I  speak  with  reverence, 
fiir  it  was  divine  Providence  overruled  all  that, 
you  know  sir,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
comparisons. — Besides,  sir,  my  employment  has 
been  particularly  iionourcd — Muses  was  a  sliop- 
herd  in  the  plains  of  Midian.  It  was  to  "  shop, 
herds  keeping  their  flocks  by  nij^ht,**  that  the 
angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  to  tc'll  the  best 
news,  the  gladdest  tidings,  that  ever  were  re- 
vealed to  poor  sinful  men ;  often  and  oi>en  has 
the  thought  warmed  my  poor  heart  in  the  cold- 
est  night,  and  filled  me  with  more  joy  and  thank- 
fulness  than  the  best  supper  could  have  done.* 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  made  too  free,  and  talked  too 
long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleased  with 
what  he  said,  and  with  the  cheerful  contented 
manner  in  which  he  said  it,  tiiat  he  desired  him 
to  go  on  freely,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  with  a  plain  man,  who,  without  any 
kind  of  learning  but  what  he  had  got  from  the 
Bible,  was  able  to  talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in 
which  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
equally  concerned. 

*  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  sir,  for 
it  better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a  gentle- 
man as  you  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk  in  my  poor 
way :  but  as  1  was  saying,  sir,  I  wonder  all 
working  men  do  not  derive  as  great  joy  and  de- 
light  as  1  do  from  thinking  how  God  has  ho- 
noured poverty  !  Oh  !  sir,  what  great,  or  rich, 
or  mighty  men  have  had  such  honour  put  on 
them,  or  their  condition,  as  shepherds,  tent- 
makers,  fishermen,  and  carpenters  have  had  7 
Besides,  it  seems  as  if  God  honoured  indus- 
try also.  The  way  of  duty  in  not  only  the  way 
of  safety,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  in  the 
exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  tlieir  calling, 
humbly  and  rightly  performed,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, have  found  iionours,  preferment,  and  bless- 
ing:  while  it  docs  not  occur  to  me  that  the 
whole  sacred  volume  presents  a  single  instance 
of  a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Re- 
bekah,  Rachel,  and  Jethro*s  daughtcra,  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupations  of 
a  country  life,  when  Providence,  by  means  of 
those  very  occupations,  raised  them  up  husbands 
80  famous  in  history,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the 
prophet  Moses.  The  shepherds  were  neither 
playing  nor  sleeping,  but  **  watching  their 
flocks,**  when  they  received  the  news  of  a  Sa- 
viour's birth :  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by 
the  laborious  olBce  of  drawing  water,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  her 
to  drink  of  "  living  water.*' 

•  My  honest  friend,*  said  the  gentleman,  •  I 
perceive  you  are  Mrell  acquainted  with  scripture.* 
—-*  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed  be  God!  through 
his  mercy  I  learned  to  read  when  I  was  a  little 
boy ;  though  reading  was  not  so  common  when 
I  was  a  child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  and  the  generosity  (^  the 
rich,  it  is  likely  to  become  now-a-days.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  day  for  the  last  thirty  years 
that  I  have  not  peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can't 
find  time  to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to 
say  he  can't  find  time  to  read  a  verse :  and  a 
atngle  text,  sir,  well  followed,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice every  day,  would  make  no  bad  figure  at  the 
fear's  end ;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  texts, 


without  the  loss  of  a  moment's  time,  wodld 
make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  treasury,  mm 
one  may  say,  from  new -year's  day  to  new -year's 
day  ;  and  if  children  were  brought  up  to  it,  they 
would  conic  to  look  for  their  text  as  naturally  mm 
they  do  for  their  breakfast  No  labouring  man, 
'tis  true,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  for 
while  the  flock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  be 
still,  and  at  such  times  I  can  now  and  then  tap 
a  shoe  for  my  children  or  myself,  which  is  a 
great  saving  to  us,  and  while  I  am  doing  that  I 
repeat  a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  which  makes  the 
time  pasa  pleasantly  in  this  wild  solitary  place. 
I  can  say  the  best  part  of  the  New  Testament 
by  heart ;  1  believe  1  should  not  say  the  best 
part,  for  every  part  is  good,  but  1  moan  the 
greatest  part.  1  have  led  but  a  k>ne]y  life,  and 
have  oflen  had  but  little  to  eat,  but  my  Bible, 
hsB  been  meat,  drink,  and  company  to  me,  as  I 
may  say,  and  when  want  and  trouble  have  come 
upon  ue,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  doM 
indeed,  sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  thk 
book  for  my  stay  and  support' 

*  You  have  had  great  difficulties  then  V  wud 
Mr.  Johnson.  *  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  mora 
than  neighbours*  fare ;  I  have  but  little  canst 
to  complain,  and  much  to  be  thankful ;  hot  I 
have  had  some  little  struggles,  as  I  will  leara 
you  to  judge.  I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
whom  I  bred  up  in  that  little  cottage  which  vea 
see  under  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  ofl^.*  *  What, 
that  with  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimneyf 
said  the  gentleman.  *0  no,  sir,*  replied  the 
shepherd,  smiling,  *  we  have  seldom  smoke  ia 
the  evening,  for  we  have  little  to  cook,  and  firing 
is  very  dear  in  these  parts.  *l'i8  that  cottage 
which  you  see  on  the  \v(i  hand  of  the  church, 
near  that  little  tuft  of  hawthorns.*— » What,  that 
hovel  with  only  one  room  above  and  below,  with 
scarcely  any  chimney  f  how  is  it  possible  that 
you  can  live  there  with  such  a  family  ?'  *  O  it 
IS  very  possible,  and  very  certain  too,*  cried  the 
shepherd.  *  How  many  better  men  have  been 
worse  lodged !  how  many  good  Christians  have 
perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  in  compari- 
son of  which  my  cottage  is  a  palace !  The  hooie 
is  very  well,  sir;  and  if  the  rain  did  not  some- 
times beat  down  upon  us  through  the  thatch 
when  we  are  a.bod,  I  should  not  desire  a  better; 
for  I  have  health,  ficace,  and  liberty,  and  no  man 
maketh  me  afraid.* 

*  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  yon  before  it 
be  long ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  to 
many  children  ?*  •  We  do  the  best  we  can,  air. 
My  poor  wife  is  a  very  sickly  woman ;  or  we 
should  always  have  done  tolerably  well.  There 
are  no  gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not 
met  with  any  great  assistance  in  her  sicknen. 
The  good  curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that 
pretty  parsona&re  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing, 
but  not  very  able  to  assist  us  on  these  tryinr 
occasions,  for  he  has  little  enough  for  himself 
and  a  large  flimily  into  the  bargain.  Yet  be 
does  what  he  can,  and  more  than  many  other 
men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  afford.  B^ 
sides  that,  hu  prayers  and  good  advice  we  ara 
always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly  thankful  fbt 
that,  fbr  a  man  must  give,  you  know,  sir,  ae- 
cording  to  what  he  haUi,  and  not  aocordinf  Is 
what  he  hath  not' 
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*  I  am  aFraid,*  laid  Mr.  Johnaon,  *Viat  your 
difficoltiea  may  ■ometimes  lead  yoo  to  repine.* 

*No,  air,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *it  pleases 
God  to  gire  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  under 
them.  1  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed 
or  sanctified  to  me.  Besides,  if  my  road  be 
rifht  I  am  contented  though  it  be  rough  and 
mieven.  I  do  not  so  much  stagger  at  hardships 
in  the  right  way,  as  1  dread  a  false  security, 
md  a  hollow  peace,  while  I  may  be  walking  m 
a  more  smoth,  but  less  safe  way.  Besides,  sir, 
laCrengthen  my  faith  by  recollecting  what  the 
Imt  men  have  suffered,  and  my  hope,  with  the 
fiew  of  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  It  i^  a 
good  hint,  sir,  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pos. 
wims,  that  though  the  whole  Land  oi  Pro- 
■MS  was  his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground  which 
Akrebam,  the  father  of  the  fiiithful,  got  posses. 
■on  o^  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  wa«  a  ^raw. 

'  Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present  V  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  •  No,  sir,  thank  God,*  replied  the  shop, 
herd.  •  I  get  my  shilling  a^day,  and  most  of  my 
children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  something ; 
ftr  we  have  only  three  under  five  years  old.*— 
'Only!*  said  the  gentleman,  Hhat  is  a  heavy 

barden.* ^tioi  at  all;  God  tits  the  back  to  it 

Though  mv  wife  is  not  sble  to  do  any  out-of- 
door  work,  yet  she  breeds  up  our  children  to 
ioeh  habks  of  industry,  that  our  little  maids,  be- 
fiire  th^  are  six  years  old,  can  first  get  a  half- 
pennvt  and  then  a  penny  a  day  by  knitting.  The 
boff^'  who  sre  too  litUe  to  do  hard  work,  get  a 
bi€e  by  keeping  the  birds  off  the  corn ;  for  this 
Ibe  farmers  h  ill  give  them  a  penny  or  two  pence, 
and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  into 
the  bargain.  When  the  season  of  crow-keeping 
isoter,  then  they  glean  or  pick  stones ;  any  thing 
is  better  than  idleness,  sir,  and  if  they  did  not 
get  a  &rthing  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do  it 
just  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
habits  of  labour. 

*So  yua  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  off  as 
many  are  ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me 
so  moch  in  *pothecary*s  stuff  for  my  poor  wife, 
I  should  reckon  myself  well  off,  nay  I  do  reckon 
myself  well  off;  for  blessed  be  Grod,  ho  has 
granted  her  life  to  my  prayers,  and  I  would 
vork  myself  to  a  *natomy,  and  live  on  one  meal 
a  day,  to  add  any  comfort  to  her  valuable  life  ; 
indeed  I  have  ofisn  done  the  last,  and  thought  it 
no  great  matter  neither.* 

While  they  wore  in  this  part  of  the  discourse, 
a  fine  plump  cherry-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out 
braath,  with  a  smile  on  her  young  happy  face, 
and  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  gentleman, 
cried  oat  with  great  joy — *  Look  here,  father, 
only  see  how  much  1  have  got  !*  Mr.  Johnson 
was  much  struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  puz- 
ilod  to  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great 
joy.  On  looking  at  her  he  perceived  a  small 
raantity  of  coarse  wool,  some  of  which  had 
nund  its  way  through  the  holes  of  her  clean, 
hot  aeanty  and  ragged  woollen  apron.  The 
6ther  said,  *  this  has  been  a  successful  day  in- 
diad,  M(^y,  but  don*t  you  see  the  gentleman  V 
MoUy  now  made  a  curtesy  down  to  the  very 
graood ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  incjuired  into  the 
euse  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  both  father 
•ad  daughter  had  expressed,  at  the  onasoal  good 
ftrtneoftboday 
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*  Sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poverty  ia  a  great 
sharpener  of  the  wits — My  wife  and  I  rsiipt 
endure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as  they  91^ 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  not  only  uo  ao- 
count  of  the  pinching  cold  which  cramps  their 
poor  little  limbs,  but  because  it  degrades  and 
debases  them ;  and  poor  people  who  have  but 
little  regard  to  appearances,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  have  any  great  regard  for  honesty  and 
goodness;  I  don*t  say  this  is  always  the  case; 
but  [  am  sure  it  is  so  too  often.  Now  shoes  and 
stocking^  being  very  dear,  we  could  never  afford 
to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance.  I  must 
show  you  how  I  manage  about  tlie  shoes  when 
you  condescend  to  call  at  our  cottage,  sir ;  as  to 
stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take  to  help  to 
get  them.  My  young  ones,  who  are  too  little  to 
do  much  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours 
over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of  finding  what 
little  wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when  they  rub 
themselves,  as  they  arc  apt  to  do  against  the 
bushes.*  These  scattered  bits  of  wod  the  chil- 
dren pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have 
torn  sad  holes  in  Molly*s  apron  to-day ;  they 
carry  this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have  got 
a  pretty  parcel  together,  their  mother  carda  it ; 
(or  she  can  sit  and  card  in  the  chimney  comer, 
when  she  is  not  able  to  wash  or  work  about 
house.  The  biggest  girl  then  spins  it ;  it  does 
very  well  for  us  without  dying,  for  poor  people 
must  not  stand  for  the  colour  of  their  stockings. 
After  this  our  little  boys  knit  it  for  themselves, 
while  they  are  employed  in  keeping  cows  in  the 
fields,  and  ader  they  get  home  at  night  As  fiir 
the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 
do,  that  is  chiefiy  for  sale,  which  helpo  to  pay 
our  rent* 

Mr.  Johnson  lifled  up  his  eyes  in  silent  asto- 
nishment, at  the  shifls  which  honest  poverty 
can  make  rather  than  beg  or  steal ;  and  was 
surprised  to  think  how  many  ways  of  subsisting 
there  are,  which  those  who  live  at  their  ease 
little  suspect  He  secretly  resolved  to  be  more 
attentive  to  his  own  petty  expenses  than  he  had 
hitherto  been ;  and  to  be  more  watchful  that  no- 
thing was  wasted  in  his  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him  that  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his  friend's 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that  night,  he 
could  not  as  ho  wished  to  do,  make  a  visit  to  his 
cottage  at  present  '  But  I  will  certainly  do  it,* 
said  he,  *  on  mv  return,  for  I  long  to  see  your 
wife  and  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  her  neatness  and  good  management 
The  poor  man*s  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on 
hearing  the  commendation  bestowed  on  his  wife; 
and  wiping  them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coal; 
for  he  was  not  worth  a  handkerchief  in  the 
world,  he  said — *Oh,  sir,  you  just  now,  I  am 
afraid  called  me  an  humble  man,  but  indeed  I 
am  a  very  proud  one.' — *  Proud  !*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  hope  not— Pride  is  a  great  sin, 
and  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  the 
rich,  so  good  a  man  as  you  seem  to  be,  ought  to 
guard  against  it* — *  Sir,*  said  he,  *  you  are  right, 
but  I  am  not  proud  of  myself,  God  knows  1  have 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but 

^  Tliis  piece  of  flrucal  industrf  is  not  imafiaary.  but 
a  real  fkct,  as  is  the  diaiacter  of  the  Bhephera,  and  Us 
■enonmwn  kaowlsdfs  oT  ttas  Bofiptims. 
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indeed,  lir,  I  am  prond  of  my  wife :  she  is  not 
oaiy  the  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the  plain, 
bat  aho  is  the  kindest  wife  and  moUicr,  and  tlio 
moat  contented,  thankful  Christian  that  I  know. 
Last  year  I  thought  1  should  havo  \wi  her  in  a 
violent  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  caught  by  going 
to  work  too  soon  after  her  lying-in,  I  fear ;  for 
'tis  but  u  bleak  coldish  place,  as  you  may  see, 
air,  in  winter,  and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  so 
lonff  under  the  hill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  my- 
self a  path  to  ffct  out  and  buy  a  few  necessaries 
in  the  next  village ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  send 
out  the  children,  for  fear  they  should  be  lost 
when  the  snow  is  deep.  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  poor  soul  was  very  bod  indeed,  and  for 
■everal  weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  ex- 
cept her  hands ;  a  merciful  Providence  spared 
her  the  use  of  these,  so  that  when  she  could  not 
turn  in  her  bed,  she  could  contrive  to  patch  a 
rug  or  two  for  her  family.  She  was  always 
■aying,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  goodness 
of  Gi<xl,  she  might  have  had  her  hands  lame  as 
well  as  her  feet,  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  no- 
thing — but,  nobody  had  so  many  mercies  as  she 
had. 

*  I  will  not  toll  you  what  we  suffered  during 
that  bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  wife^s  faitJi  ancf 
patience  during  that  trying  time,  were  as  good 
a  lesson  to  me  as  any  sermon  I  could  hear,  and 
yet  Mr.  Jenkins  g^ve  us  very  comfortable  ones 
too,  that  helped  to  keep  up  my  spirits.* 

*  I  fear,  shepherd,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  you 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *  but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  God.  And  though  my 
trials  have  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why  then, 
sir,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  is 
seldom  lasting,  and  if  it  be  but  moderate,  wh^ 
then  we  can  bear  it  the  longer,  and  when  it  is 
qoite  taken  away,  ease  is  the  more  precious, 
and  gratitude  is  quickened  by  the  remem- 
brance ;  thus  every  way,  and  in  every  case,  I 
can  always  find  out  a  reason  for  vindicating 
Providence.' 

*  But,'  said  Mr.  Johnsoa,  *  how  do  you  do  to 
■npport  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  actual 
want  Is  not  hanger  a  great  weakcnerof  your 
fiuth?' 

*  Sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  endeavour  to 
live  upon  the  promises.  You  who  abound  in 
the  good  things  of  this  world  are  apt  to  set  too 
high  a  value  on  them.  Suppose,  sir,  the  king, 
seeing  me  at  hard  work,  were  to  say  to  me,  that, 
if  I  would  patiently  work  on  till  Christmas,  a 
fine  palace  and  a  great  estate  should  bo  the  re- 
ward of  my  labours.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
a  little  hunger,  or  a  little  wet,  would  make  me 
flinch,  when  I  was  sure  that  a  few  months 
would  put  me  in  possession  !  Should  1  not  say 
to  myself  frequently — cheer  up,  shepherd,  'tis 
bat  till  Christmas !  now  is  there  not  much  less 
difference  between  this  supposed  day  and  Christ- 
mas, when  I  should  take  possession  of  the  es. 
tate  and  palace,  than  there  is  between  time  and 
eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of  entering  on  a  king. 
dom  not  made  with  hands  7  There  is  some  com- 

C risen  between  a  moment  and  a  thousand  years, 
cause  a  thousand  yean  are  made  up  of  mo- 
oents,  all  tima  beiaf  madtt  up  of  tbo  mom  sort 


of  stuff,  as  I  may  say ;  while  there  is  mi  sort  of 
comparison  between  the  longest  portion  of  time 
and  eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  no  way 
of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which  hss 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  mnst  have 
an  end  somewhere,  and  another  tiling,  which 
being  eternal,  is  without  end  and  without  mea 
sure.' 

*  Bst,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith  V  ■ 

*  Blessed  be  (vod,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd, 
*the  dark  passage  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  is  made  safe  by  the  power  of 
Hi«i  who  conquered  death.  I  know,  indeed, 
we  shall  go  as  naked  out  of  this  world  as  w 
came  into  it,  but  an  humble  penitent  will 
not  bo  found  naked  in  the  other  world,  sir.  My 
Bible  tells  me  of  garments  of  praise,  and  robes 
of  righteousness.  And  is  it  not  a  support,  sir, 
under  any  of  U«  petty  difficulties  and  distresses 
here,  to  be  assar<>d  by  the  word  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie,  that  thow;  who  were  in  white  robes 
came  out  of  tribulation  ?  But,  sir,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  being  so  talkative.  Indeed  you 
great  folks  can  Imrdly  imagine  how  it  raues 
and  cheers  a  poor  man's  heart,  when  such  st 
you  condescend  to  talk  familiarly  to  him  on  re. 
ligious  BubjecU.  It  saems  to  be  a  practicsl 
comment  on  that  text  which  says,  tht  rick  mud 
the  poor  meet  together,  the  Lord  U  the  mmker  9, 
them  all.  And  so  far  from  creating  disrespect 
sir,  and  that  nonsensical  wicked  notion  about 
equality,  it  ratlier  prevents  iL  But  to  turn  to 
my  wife.  One  Sunday  afVernoon  when  she 
was  at  the  worst,  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  for  I  went  one  part  of  the  day,  and 
my  eldest  daughter  the  other,  so  my  poor  vile 
was  never  lefl  alone ;  as  I  was  coming  out  uf 
church,  1  say,  Mr.  Jenkins,  tlie  minister,  called 
out  to  me  and  asked  me  how  my  wife  did,  saying 
he  had  been  kept  from  coming  to  see  her  by  the 
deep  fall  of  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  parson, 
age-house  to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  impassable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and  I 
am  afraid  a  good  many  more,  for  my  heart  was 
quite  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shilling,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  try  to  pick  out  his  way 
and  come  and  see  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

*  While  he  was  talking  to  me  a  plain  farmer- 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listen- 
ed  to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice. 
It  was  Mr.  Jenkin's  wife's  father,  who  was  come 
to  pass  Uie  Christmas-holidays  at  the  parsonage- 
house.  I  had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  u 
a  plain  frugal  man,  who  lived  close  himself^ 
but  was  remarked  to  give  away  more  than  any 
of  his  show-away  neighbours. 

*  Well !  I  went  home  with  great  spirits  at 
this  seasonable  and  unexpected  supply ;  for  we 
had  tapped  our  last  sixpence,  and  there  was 
little  work  to  be  had  on  account  of  the  weather* 
I  told  my  wife  I  had  not  come  back  empty- 
handed. — *  No,  I  dare  say  not,'  says  she,  *  yea 
have  been  serving  a  master  toko  JSlUtk  lAs 
hungrtf  vith  good  ihingM,  though  he  tendetk  (Ac 
rich  empty  away:  True;  IVIary,  says  I,  we 
seldom  fail  to  get  good  spiritual  food  from  Mrw 
Jenkins,  but  to-day  he  has  kindly  supplied  oar 
bodily  wants.  She  was  more  tbankfol  when  1 
■bowed  hex  the  shilling,  than,  I  dm  n? ,  eom 
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ol  yoar  great  people  are  when  they  get  a  han. 
dred  pounds.* 

Mr.  JohnK)n*8  heart  smote  him  when  he 
beard  each  a  value  set  upon  a  shilling  ;  surely, 
said  he  to  himself,  I  will  never  waste  another ; 
Int  he  said  nothing  to  the  shepherd,  who  thus 
parstied  his  story : 

*  Next  mornii}g  before  I  went  out,  I  sent  part 
sftbe  money  to  buy  a  little  ale  and  brown  sugar 
to  pnt  into  her  vater-grucl ;  which  you  know, 
nr,  made  it  nice  •ind  nourishing.  I  went  out 
to  deave  wood  in  a  farm.yard,  for  there  was  no 
Handing  out  on  i.'ie  plain,  afler  such  snow  as 
had  fallen  in  the  night.  I  went  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  usual,  because  I  had  lefl  my  poor 
wife  a  little  better,  and  comfortably  supplied  for 
this  day,  and  I  now  resolved  more  than  ever  to 
tmrt  God  for  the  8iiT>pUes  of  the  next  When 
I  came  back  at  night,  my  wife  fell  a  crying  as 
isoo  as  afae  eaw  mt^  This,  I  own,  I  thought 
hot  a  bad  return  for  the  blessings  she  had  so 
ktely  received,  and  *¥}  I  told  her. — *  Oh,'  said 
ihe,  *  it  is  too  much,  we  are  too  rich ;  I  am  now 
IKghtened,  not  lest  ^9  should  have  no  portion 
in  this  world,  bnt  for  fear  we  should  have  our 
whole  portion  in  it  J^ook  here,  John  !*  So  say- 
iig,  she  uncovered  the  bed  whereon  she  lay, 
u^  showed  me  two  warm,  thick,  new  blankets. 
I  eoold  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  sir,  because 
when  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  I  had  lefl  her 
with  no  other  covering  than  our  little  old,  thin, 
fahie  rojP.  I  was  still  more  amazed  when  she 
■at  half  a  crown  into  mv  hand,  telling  me  she 
had  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mir. 
Janes,  the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all  these 
nod  things  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  have  our  lives 
seen  crowned  with  meroies.  My  wife  got 
iboat  again,  and  I  do  believe,  under  Providence, 
k  was  owing  to  these  comforts ;  for  the  rheu- 
■Btism,  sir,  without  blankets  by  night,  and 
fume]  by  day,  is  but  a  baddish  Job,  especially 
to  people  who  have  little  or  no  nre.  She  will 
dways  be  a  weakly  body ;  but  thank  Grod  her 
loal  prospers  and  is  in  health.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  air,  for  talking  on  at  this  rate.* — *  Not 
It  all,  not  at  all,*  said  Mr.  Johnson  ;  *  I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  story,  you  shall  certainly  see 
oe  in  a  few  days.  Good  night.*  So  saying, 
he  dipped  a  crown  into  his  hand  and  rode  off. 
Sorely,  said  the  shepherd,  goodnetM  and  mercy 
kcv  fUlotoed  me  all  the  dayt  of  my  life^  as  he 
fave  the  money  to  his  wife  when  he  got  home 
It  night. 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant,  mat- 
tor  lor  his  thoughts  daring  the  rest  of  his  jour- 
Bey.  On  the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
envy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  I  have  seldom 
nen,  said  he,  so  happy  a  man.  It  is  a  sort  of 
happiness  which  the  world  could  not  e-ive,  and 
which  I^ainly  see,  it  has  not  been  able  to  take 
away.  This  must  be  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
I  see  more  and  more,  that  true  goodness  is  not 
■wfwly  a  thing  of  words  and  opinions,  but  a 
linng  principle  brought  into  every  common  ac« 
lion  of  a  man*s  life.  What  else  could  have  sup- 
pirted  this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter  trial 
if  want  and  sickness  ?  No,  my  honest  shepherd, 
I  dj  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour 
dMi;  and  I  win  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  re- 


turn to  Salisbury,  with  as  much  pleaswre  as  I 
am  now  going  to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sendinff 
me  an  account  of  his  vi^it  to  the  shepherd*! 
cottage,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  it 


PART  11. 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readers  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  some  farther  particulars  of 
their  old  acquaintance,  the  Shepherd  of  SalU' 
bury  Plain.  They  will  call  to  mind  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  part,  he  was  returning  home  fbll 
of  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  we  left  pursuing  his 
journey,  aflcr  having  promised  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  shepherd*s  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  afler  having  passed  some  time 
with  his  friend,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Sails- 
bury,  and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a 
very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the 
shepherd^s  village ;  fbr  he  never  travelled  on  a 
Sunday  without  such  a  reason  as  he  might  be 
able  to  produce  at  the  day  of  judgment  He 
went  the  next  morning  to  the  church  nearest 
the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and 
afler  taking  such  refreshment  as  he  could  get 
at  thai  house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  shep. 
herd*s  cottage.  His  reason  fbr  visiting  him  on 
a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  supposed  it  to 
be  the  only  day  which  the  shepherd*s  emplov- 
ment  allowed  him  to  pass  at  home  with  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
his  talk,  he  thought  it  would  be  neither  un- 
pleasant or  unprofitable  to  observe  how  a  man 
who  carried  such  an  appearance  of  piety  spent 
his  Sunday :  fbr  though  he  was  ao  low  in  the 
world,  this  gentleman  was  not  above  entering 
very  closely  into  his  character,  of  which  ha 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  fbrm  a  better  judg- 
ment, by  seeing  whether  his  practice  at  home 
kept  pace  with  his  professions  abroad :  for  it  is 
not  so  much  by  observing  how  people  talk,  aa 
how  they  live,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  their 
characters. 

Afler  a  pleasant  walk,  Mr.  Johnson  got  with- 
in sight  of  the  cottage,  to  which  he  was  direct- 
ed  by  the  clump  of  hawthorns  and  the  broken 
chimney.  He  wished  to  take  the  fkmily  by 
surprise ;  and  walking  gently  np  to  the  house 
he  stood  awhile  to  listen.  The  door  being  half 
open  he  saw  the  shepficrd  who  (looked  so  re. 
spectable  in  his  Sunday  coat  that  he  should  hard* 
ly  have  known  him)  his  wife,  and  their  na- 
merouii  youn^  family,  drawinir  round  their  little 
table,  which  was  covered  with  a  clean,  though 
very  coarse  cloth.  There  stood  on  it  a  large 
dish  of  potatoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  piece  of 
a  coarse  loaf.  The  wife  and  children  stood  in 
silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with  up- 
lifted hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  begged  the  blet- 
sing  of  heaven  on  their  home^  fare.  Mr. 
Johnson  could  not  help  sighing  to  reflect,  that 
he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dinners  eaten  with 
leaa  appearance  of  thankfulness. 

The  shepherd  and  hb  Wife  lat  down  with 
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I^reat  leciningf  cheerfiilnera,  bat  the  children 
stood  ;  and  while  the  mother  was  helping  them, 
little  fresh.colourcd  Molly,  who  had  picked  the 
wool  frooi  the  bushes  with  so  much  dolight, 
cried  out,  *  Father  1  wish  I  was  big  enough  to 
say  grace,  I  am  sure  I  should  say  it  very  hearti- 
ly  tckday,  for  I  was  thinking  what  must  jioor 
people  do  who  have  no  salt  to  their  potatoes ; 
and  do  but  look,  our  dish  is  quite  full/ — *  That 
is  the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,*  said  tlio 
father;  *  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  wants  and 
bodily  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse  off, 
and  will  keep  us  thankful :  on  tlie  other  band, 
whenever  we  are  tempted  to  set  up  our  own 
wisdom  or  goodness,  we  must  compare  ourselves 
with  those  who  are  wiser  and  better,  and  tliat 
will  keep  us  humble.*  Molly  was  now  so  bun- 
fry,  and  found  the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she 
had  no  time  to  make  any  more  remarks ;  but 
was  devouring  her  dinner  very  heartily,  when 
the  barking  of  the  great  dog  drew  her  attention 
from  her  trencher  to  the  door,  and  spying  the 
stranger,  she  cried  out,  *Look  father,  see  here, 
if  yonder  is  not  the  good  gentleman  !*  Mr.  John- 
■on  finding  himself  discovered,  immediately 
walked  in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  tho 
honest  shepherd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this  was 
the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
obliged. 

l^e  good  woman  began,  as  some  very  neat 
people  are  rather  apt  to  do,  with  making  many 
apologies  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and 
that  Uiings  were  not  in  a  fitter  order  to  receive 
such  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on 
looking  round,  could  discover  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  neatness.  The  trenchers  on  which 
they  were  eating,  were  almost  as  white  as  their 
linen;  and  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
•mallness  of  the  children,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture  was 
very  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed  amounting 
to  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted  of  four  brown 
wooden  chairs,  which  by  constant  rubbing,  were 
become  as  bright  as  a  looking-glass;  an  iron 
pot  and  kettle ;  a  poor  old  grate,  which  scarcely 
held  a  handful  of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little 
fire  that  had  been  in  it  appeared  to  have  been 
taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  lighted-— that  of  boiling  their 
potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  an  old-fashion- 
ed broad  bright  candlestick,  and  a  still  brighter 
apit ;  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this  last  was  kept 
rather  for  ornament  than  use.  An  old  carved 
elbow  chair,  and  a  chest  of  the  same  date,  which 
stood  in  the  corner,  were  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  tho  shepherd's  goods,  having 
been  in  his  family  for  three  generations.  But 
all  these  were  lightly  esteemed  by  him,  in  com. 
parison  of  another  possession,  which,  added  to 
the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other  could 
have  been  had,  for  the  king's  ransom :  this  was 
a  large  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-Mt, 
neatly  covered  with  brown  cloth,  variously 
patohed.  Thb  saored  book  was  most  reverently 
preserved  from  dog's  ears,  dirt,  and  every  other 
injury,  but  such  as  time  and  muck  use  had 
made  it  auSu  in  spite  of  care.    On  the  cktn 


white  walls  was  pasted,  a  hymn  on  the  Cnia 
fixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the  Prodiia' 
Son,  tho  Shepherd's  Hymn,  a  Aeao  Hititnfj^* 
True  Book,  and  Patient  Joe,  or  tho  NwiiwHi 
Collier.» 

Afler  the  first  salutetions  were  ofor,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  with  tbsit 
dinner  he  would  sit  down.  Though  a  good  deil 
ashamed,  they  thought  it  more  respectful  ts 
obc^  the  gentleman,  who  having  cast  bis  eye  on 
their  slender  provisions,  genUy  rebuked  lbs 
shepherd  for  not  having  indulged  himself,  as  if 
w^as  Sunday,  with  a  morsel  of  bacon  to  relisli 
his  potatoes.  The  shepherd  said  nothing,  bat 
poor  Mary  coloured  and  hung  down  her  head, 
saying,  *  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  did  b^ 
my  husband  to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat  to- 
day out  of  your  honour's  bounty  ;  bat  he  was 
too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.'  Ths 
sheplierd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  an  ozpla- 
nation,  but  Mr.  Johnson  desired  Mary  to  go  oo. 
So  she  continued  :  *  You  must  know,  sir,  thst 
both  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a  debt,  and  in- 
deed in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a  sin ;  but  with  all 
our  care  and  pains,  we  have  never  been  aUs 
quite  to  pay  off  tlie  doctor's  bill  for  that  bad  it 
of  rheumatism  which  I  had  last  winter.  Nov 
when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  thst 
kind  present  the  other  day,  I  heartily  deaind 
him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday  as  I  said 
before,  tliat  he  might  have  a  little  refreshmeat 
for  himself  out  of  your  kindness. — *•  But  answer. 
ed  he,  *  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  loDg 
together  that  we  still  owe  a  few  shillings  to  tbs 
doctor  (and  thank  God  it  is  all  we  did  owe  in 
the  world.)  Now  if  I  carry  him  this  money  ^ 
rcctly  it  will  not  only  show  him  our  honesty 
and  our  good-will,  but  it  will  be  an  encourage 
mcnt  to  him  to  come  to  you  another  time  in  cast 
you  should  bo  taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad 
fit ;  for  I  must  own,'  added  my  poor  husband, 
*  that  the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  ill 
without  aiiy  help,  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I 
want  courage  to  face.' 

Here  tho  grateful  woman's  tears  ran  down  so 
fast  tliat  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped  them 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  beg 
ged  pardon  for  making  so  free.  *  Indeed,  sir,' 
said  tho  shepherd,  *  though  my  wife  is  full  as 
imwilling  to  be  in  debt  as  myself,  yet  I  oould 
hardly  prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  my  paying 
this  money  just  then,  because  she  said  it  was 
hard  I  should  not  have  a  teste  of  the  gentle- 
man's bounty  myself.— But  for  once,  sir,  I  would 
have  my  own  way.  For  you  must  know,  as  I 
pass  best  part  of  my  tine  alone,  tending  my 
sheep,  'tis  a  great  point  with  me,  sir,  to  get 
comforUble  matter  for  my  own  thooghte;  so 
that  'tis  rather  self-interest  in  me  to  allow  my 
self  in  no  pleasures  and  no  practices  that  wool 
bear  thinking  on  over  and  over.  For  when  one 
is  a  good  deal  alone,  you  know,  sir,  all  one's  bad 
deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may  aay,  and 
so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true  comniii  to 
be  bad  but  in  keeping  clear  of  wrong  doings 
and  false  pleasures ;  and  that  I  suppose  may  be 
one  reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  stay  a  bit 
by  themselves.  But  as  I  was  saying — wiiea  I 
came  to  think  the  matter  over  on  the  hiU  yoa- 
•  Printed  for  the  Qnap  Eipsilotr* 
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kr,  mid  I  to  mjaelf,  a  good  dinner  is  a  good 
thiag  I  frant,  and  yet  it  will  be  but  cold  coin- 
fart  to  Mo  a  week  ader,  to  be  able  to  say — to  be 
mn  I  Ind  a  nice  ahoulder  of  Ynntton  last  San- 
lay  ftr  dinner,  thanks  to  the  rod  gentleman ! 
Mt  then  I  am  in  debt  I  had  a  rare  dinner, 
dial's  certain,  bat  the  picaflure  of  Uiat  has  long 
wen  over,  and  the  debt  still  remains.  I  have 
ipent  the  crown;  and  now  if  my  poor  wife 
ihoald  be  taken  in  one  of  those  fits  again,  die 
ihe  muflt,  unless  God  work  a  miracle  to  prevent 
t,  for  I  can  ^t  no  help  for  her.  This  thought 
lattled  all ;  and  I  set  off  directly  and  paid  the 
aown  to  the  doctor  with  as  much  cheerfubess 
IS  I  should  have  felt  on  silting  down  to  the  fat- 
Mi  shoulder  of  mutton  that  ever  was  roasted. 
had  if  I  was  contented  at  the  time,  think  how 
more  happy  I  have  been  at  the  remcm- 
B  !  O  sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the 
nine  but  such  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence 
ifter  them.* 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shepherd^s 
raasoos ;  and  agreed  that  though  a  good  dinner 
■as  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  a  contented  mind^  which  (as 
the  Kbie  truly  says)  is  a  continual  feast,  *  But 
eooM,*  said  the  good  gentleman,  *  what  have  we 

Cin  this  brown  mug  V — *  As  good  water,^  said 
shepherd,  *  as  any  in  tlie  king^s  dominions. 
I  have  keard  of  countries  beyond  sea,  in  which 
Ibert  is  no  wh<^esome  water ;  nay,  1  have  been 
ftyself  in  a  great  town  not  far  off,  where  they 
ue  obliged  to  buy  all  the  water  which  they  get, 
riule  a  good  Providence  sends  to  my  very  ddor 
I  spring  as  clear  and  fine  as  Jacobus  welL  When 
i  am  tempted  to  repine  that  I  have  oflcn  no 
ther  drink,  I  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing 

'  sr  than  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  the  wo- 
I  at  the  well  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest 
It  that  ever  visited  this  world. 

•Very  well,'  replied  Mr.  Johnson;  'but  as 
tMir  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  meal 
9  being  in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and  get 
omething  for  you  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  public 
Dose  just  by  the  church,  as  I  came  along.  Let 
bat  little  rosy-faced  fellow  fetch  a  mug  of  beer.* 
b  saying,  he  looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did 
at  tmr  to  stir ;  but  cast  an  eye  at  his  father 
B  knovr  what  he  was  to  do.  *  Sir,*  said  the 
hepherd,  *  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear  ungrate. 
bI,  if  we  seem  to  refuse  your  favour ;  my  little 
ody  would,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  ^-ou  on  any 
tber  occasion.  But,  good  sir,  it  is  Sunday; 
ad  should  any  of  my  family  be  seen  at  a  public 
nose  on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much 
[leater  grief  to  me  than  to  drink  water  all  my 
lib.  I  am  oflen  talkinir  against  these  doings  to 
there;  and  if  I  should  say  one  thing  and  do 
aother,  you  can't  think  what  an  advantage  it 
nmid  give  many  of  my  neighbours  over  me, 
Hm  would  be  glad  enough  to  report  that  they 
nd  eaoght  the  shepherd's  son  at  the  alehouse 
rithoat  ez^plaining  how  it  happened.  Christians 
INI  know,  sir,  most  be  doubly  watchful ;  or  they 
rill  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  but 
rhat  IS  much  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by 
rhieh  they  are  called.* 

*  Are  you  not  a  little  too  cautious,  my  honest 
Kend  V  said  Mr.  Johnson.  *  I  humbly  ask  your 
■ir,*  npUed  the  shepherd,  « if  I  think 


that  is  impossible.  In  my  poor  notion  I  no  more 
understand  how  a  man  can  be  too  cautious,  than 
how  he  can  be  too  strong,  or  too  healthy.' 

*You  are  right  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
*  as  a  general  principle,  but  ttiis  struck  me  as  a 
very  small  thing.' — *Sir,'  said  the  shepherd,  *- 
am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  bold,  but  you 
encourage  me  to  speak  out.'— * 'Tis  what  I 
wish,'  said  the  ^ntleman.  *  Then,  sir,'  resumed 
the  shepherd,  *  I  doubt  if,  where  there  is  a  fre- 
quent temptation  to  do  wrong,  anv  fault  can  be 
called  small ;  that  is,  in  short,  if*^  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  small  jM'ilfuI  sin.  A  poor  man 
like  me  is  seldom  called  out  to  do  great  things, 
so  that  it  is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his 
character  can  be  judged  by  his  neighbours,  but 
by  the  little  round  of  daily  customs  ho  allows 
himself  in.' 

*  I  should  like,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  to  know 
how  you  manage  in  this  respect' 

*  I  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir'  replied  the  shep- 
herd, *'  but  I  have  made  myself  a  little  sort  of 
rule.  I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
picking  out  any  one  single  difficult  text  to  dis- 
tress my  mind  about,  or  to  go  and  build  opinions 
upon,  because  I  know  that  puzzles  and  injures 
poor  unlearned  Christians.  But  I  endeavour  to 
collect  what  is  the  general  spirit  or  meaning  of 
Scripture  on  any  particular  subject,  by  putting 
a  few  texts  together,  which  though  1  find  them 
dispersed  up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look  the 
same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truth,  or  hold  out 
the  same  comfort  So  when  I  am  tried  or  tempt- 
ed, or  any  thing  happens  in  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  1  apply  to  my  rule — ^to  the  laiB 
and  the  testimony.  To  be  sure  I  can't  always 
find  a  particular  direction  as  to  the  very  case, 
because  then  the  Bible  must  have  been  bigger 
than  all  those  great  books  I  once  saw  in  tm  li- 
brary  at  Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told 
me  were  acts  of  parliament ;  and  had  that  been 
the  case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had  mo- 
ney to  buy,  nor  a  working  man  time  to  read  the 
Bible ;  and  so  Christianity  could  only  have  been 
a  religion  for  the  rich,  for  those  who  had  money 
and  leisure ;  which,  blessed  be  Grod  !  is  so  far 
from  being  the  truth,  that  in  all  that  fine  dis- 
course  of  our  Saviour  to  John's  disciples,  it  is 
enough  to  reconcile  any  poor  man  in  the  world 
to  his  low  condition,  to  observe,  when  Christ 
reckons  up  the  things  for  which  he  came  on 
earth,  to  observe,  I  say,  what  he  keeps  for  last 
Go  tell  John^  says  he,  those  things  which  ye  do 
hear  and  see;  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised  up.  Now, 
sir,  all  these  are  wonders  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  nothing  to  what  follows.  They  are  but  like 
the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  I  may  say,  by 
which  you  mount  to  the  top — and  the  poor  have 
the  Oospel  preached  to  them.  I  dare  say,  if  John 
had  any  doubts  before,  this  part  of  the  message 
must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once.  For  it  must 
have  made  him  certain  sure  at  once,  that  a  reli. 
gion  which  placed  preaching  salvation  to  the 
poor  above  healing  the  sick,  which  ranked  the 
soul  above  the  body,  and  set  heaven  above  health, 
must  have  come  from  God.' 

*But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  '^ou  say  you  can 
generally  pick  out  your  particular  dnty  from 
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the  Bible,  though  that  imwiediate  duty  be  not 
fully  explained.* 

'Indeed,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,*!  think 
I  can  find  out  the  principle  at  least,  if  I  bring 
but  a  willing  mind.    The  want  of  that  is  the 

freat  hindrance.  Whoto  doeth  my  will^  he  Bhall 
now  of  the  doctrine.  You  know  that  text,  sir. 
I  believe  a  stubborn  will  makes  the  Bible  harder 
to  be  understood  than  any  want  of  learning. 
'TIS  corrupt  affections  which  blind  the  undpr* 
ptanding,  sir.  The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the 
clearer  he  will  see  his  way,  and  the  more  he 
loves  holiness,  the  better  he  will  understand  his 
Bible^ — the  more  practice  conviction  will  he  get 
of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  the  secret  of  the  Lard 
U  with  them  that  fear  him.  Now,  sir,  suppose 
I  had  time  and  learning,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  books  I  saw  at  the  bishop^s,  where  could  I 
find  out  a  surer  way  to  Inv  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  covctousness,  selfishness,  and  injustice, 
thi^n  tlie  plain  and  ready  rule,  to  do  unto  all  men 
M  /  would  they  should  do  unto  me.  If  m^  neigh- 
bour docs  me  an  injury,  can  1  be  at  any  loss 
how  to  proceed  with  him,  when  I  recollect  the 
ptrable  of  the  unforgiving  steward,  who  refused 
to  pardon  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pence,  when  his 
own  ten  thousand  talents  had  been  remitted  to 
him?  I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  selfish- 
ness, hardness  of  heart,  or  any  other  allowed 
■in,  who  daily  and  conscientiously  tries  his  own 
heart  by  this  touchstone.  The  straight  rule 
will  show  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one  who 
honestly  tries  the  one  by  the  other.* 

*  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing  of 
^neral  application,*  said  Mr.  Johnston,  *  in  cases 
in  which  many,  1  fear  do  not  apply.* 

*It  applies  to  every  tiling,  sir,*  replied  the 
shepherd.  *  When  those  men  who  are  now  dis. 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  tryins^  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  God*s  children  in  uieir 
Maker  and  their  Saviour ;  when  those  men,  I 
•ay,  came  to  my  poor  hovel  with  their  new  doc- 
trines and  their  new  books,  I  would  never  look 
into  one  of  tliem ;  for  I  remember  it  was  the 
first  sin  of  the  first  pair  to  lose  thdr  innocence 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  wicked  knowledge  ;  be- 
sides, my  own  book  told  me — To  fear  God  and 
honour  the  kinff — To  meddle  not  with  them  who 
mre  given  to  change — Not  to  speak  evil  of  digni- 
ties— 7b  render  nonour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
So  that  I  was  furnished  with  a  little  coat  of  mail, 
u  I  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  while  those 
who  had  no  such  armour  fell  into  the  snare.* 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children 
who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and  had  not 
stirred  a  foot,  now  began  to  scamper  about  all  at 
once,  and  in  a  moment  ran  to  the  window-seat 
to  pick  up  their  little  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson 
looked  surprised  at  this  disturbance ;  the  shop. 
herd  asked  his  pardon,  telling  him  it  was  the 
•eund  of  the  church  bell  which  had  been  the 
oau«e  of  their  rudeness ;  for  their  mother  had 
brought  them  up  with  such  a  fear  of  being  loo 
late  for  church,  that  it  was  but  who  could  catch 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  be  first  ready. 
He  had  always  taught  them  to  tliink  that  no- 
thing was  more  indecent  than  to  get  into  church 
after  it  was  begun ;  for  as  the  service  opened 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  a  con- 
^■sion  of  sin,  it  kwked  very  presamptuoua  not 


to  be  ready  to  join  it;  it  looxed  as  if  people  did 
not  feel  themselves  to  be  sinners.  And  though 
such  as  lived  at  a  great  distance  miffht  pkiad 
difi^ercnce  of  clocks  as  an  excuse,  yet  tooM  who 
lived  within  tho  sound  of  the  bell,  could  pretend 
neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

lifary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  shepherd  followed,  taking  care 
to  talk  the  whole  way  on  such  s'lbiects  as  might 
fit  them  for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  place  to 
which  they  were  ^oing.  *  I  have  oflcn  been 
sorry  to  observe,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that  many 
who  are  reckoned  decent,  good  kind  of  people, 
and  who  would  tin  no  account  neglect  going  to 
church,  yet  seem  to  care  but  little  m  what  frame 
or  temper  of  mind  they  go  thither.  They  will 
talk  of  their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and  then  take  them  up  a^ain  the  very 
minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which  makes  lue 
ready  to  fear  they  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
more  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship.  Nov, 
for  my  part,  I  always  find  that  it  requires  a  little 
time  to  bring  my  mind  into  a  state  fit  to  do  any 
common  business  well,  much  more  this  great  and 
most  necessary  business  of  all.* — *  Yes,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  shepherd  ;  *  and  then  I  think  too  how 
busy  I  should  be  in  preparing  my  mind,  if  I 
were  going  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gentle- 
man, or  a  lord,  or  the  king;  and  shall  the  King 
of  kings  be  treated  with  less  respect  7  Besides, 
one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if  going  to  church 
was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  and  that  they  were  as  desirous  not  to  be 
the  last  there,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
going  to  a  feast  or  a  fair.* 

After  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergymaB, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
accosted  him  with  much  civility ;  expressing 
his  concern  that  he  could  not  enjoy  just  now  so 
much  of  his  conversation  as  he  wbhed,  as  be 
was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  person  at  a  distance, 
but  hoped  to  have  a  little  talk  with  him  before 
he  lef\  the  village.  As  they  walked  along  to- 
gether,  Mr.  Johnson  made  such  inquiries  about 
the  shepherd,  as  served  to  confirm  him  in  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  piety,  good 
sense,  industry,  and  self-denial.  They  parted ; 
the  clergyman  promising  to  call  in  at  the  cottage 
in  his  way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  fi>r  granted  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked 
home  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  be- 
ginning in  his  usual  way  to  catechise  and  instruct 
his  family,  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  shepherd  should  go  on  with  his 
instructions  just  as  if  he  were  not  there.  This 
gentleman,who  was  very  desirous  of  being  useful 
to  his  own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction,  was  sometimes  sorry  fee 
find  that  though  he  took  a  good  deal  of  pains, 
they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  understand 
him ;  for  though  his  meaning  was  very  good, 
his  language  was  not  always  very  plain ;  and 
though  the  things  he  said  were  not  hard  to  be 
understood,  yet  the  words  were,  especially  to 
such  as  were  verj  ignorant.  And  he  now  began 
to  find  out  that  if  people  were  ever  bo  wise  and 
good,  yet  if  they  had  not  a  simple,  agreeable, 
and  &miliar  way  of  expreasing  themiielTes,  i 
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of  tb«ir  pUin  bearers  would  not  be  mnoh  tbe 
better  (or  them.  For  this  reason  he  was  not 
above  listeninir  to  the  plain,  humble  way  in 
whiob  this  honest  man  Uugbt  his  family ;  for 
thouf  h  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  many  ad- 
▼antages  over  the  shepherd ;  had  more  learning, 
and  could  teach  him  many  things,  yet  ho  was 
not  too  proud  to  learn  e?en  of  so  poor  a  man,  in 
any  point  where  he  thought  the  shepherd  might 
have  the  advantage  of  him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  and  piety  which  he  discovered  in  the 
answers  of  the  chiklren :  and  desired  the  shop- 
herd  to  tell  him  how  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
sense  of  divine  things  in  his  own  mind,  and  in 
that  of  his  family,  with  so  little  leisure,  and  so 
little  reading.  'Oh !  as  to  that,  sir,*  said  the 
shepherd,  *  we  do  not  read  much  except  in  one 
book,  to  be  sure ;  but  with  my  heart  prayer  for 
God's  blessing  on  the  use  of  that  book,  what  little 
knowledge  b  needful  seems  to  come  of  course, 
as^  It  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to 
bring  tlie  fruits  of  the  Sunday  reading  into  the 
week's  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense 
of  God  in  the  heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  the 
eapboord  as  when  it  is  in  the  hand.  In  short, 
to  apply  what  I  read  in  the  book  to  what  I  meet 
jwilh  in  the  Held.' 

*  I  don't  quite  understand  you,'  said  Mr.  John- 
ion.  '  Sir,  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  have  but  a 
poor  gifl  at  conveying  these  things  to  others, 
though  I  have  much  comfort  from  them  in  my 
own  mind ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  most  igno- 
rant  and  hard-working  poo|^e,who  are  in  earnest 
about  their  salvation,  may  help  to  keep  up  de- 
fout  thoughts  and  good  affections  during  the 
week,  though  they  have  hardly  any  time  to  look 
at  a  book ;  and  it  will  help  them  to  keep  out 
bad  thoughts  too;  which  is  no  small  matter. 
But  then  they  must  know  the  Bible  ;  they  must 
have  read  the  word  of  God  diligently ;  that  is  a 
kind  of  stock  in  trade  for  a  Christian  to  set  up 
with ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  me  so  careful 
in  teaching  it  to  my  children;  and  even  in 
storing  their  memories  with  psalms  and  chap- 
tors.  This  is  a  great  help  to  a  poor  hard-work- 
ing man,  who  wUl  scarcely  meet  with  any  thing 
in  them  but  what  he  may  turn  to  some  good 
aoeount.  If  one  lives  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  almost  every  thing  one  sees  abroad  will 
tmeh  one  to  adore  his  power  and  goodness,  and 
bring  to  mind  some  text  of  Scripture,  which  shall 
fill  his  heart  with  thankfulness,  and  the  mouth 
with  praise.  When  I  look  upwards  the  Heaveiu 
iieimn  the  glmry  of  Ood^  and  shall  I  be  silent 
lod  ungrateful  7  If  I  look  round  and  see  the 
vallies  standing  thick  with  corn,  how  can  I  help 
blessing  that  Power  who  giveik  me  aU  thing§ 
riekly  leemoy  7  I  may  leam  gratitude  from  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  for  the  ox  knoweth  kU  owner^ 
mmd  tkM  &§8  ki$  ma§ier*§  erib^  and  shall  a  Christian 
tot  know,  shall  a  Christian  not  consider  what 
great  things  God  has  done  for  him  ?  I,  who  am 
a  shepherd,  endeavour  to  fill  my  soul  with  a  con- 
stant remembrance  of  that  good  shepherd,  who 
fmdtik  me  in  green  paetures^  and  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  beside  the  eiill  watere^  and  whoee  rod 
and  staff  comfort  me,  A  religion,  sir,  which 
has  ito  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  fruits  in  the 
liib,  takes  up  little  time  in  the  study.    And  yet 


in  another  sense,  trde  religion,  which  from  sound 
principles  brings  forth  right  practice,  fills  up  the 
whole  time,  and  life  too  as  one  may  say.' 

*  You  are  happy,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  corruptioae 
of  the  world.'  *  Sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  do 
not  escape  the  corruptions  of  my  own  evil  na 
turc.  Even  there,  on  that  w.ld  solitary  hill,  I 
can  find  out  that  my  heart  is  prone  to  evil 
thoughts.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  different  states 
have  different  temptations.  You  great  folks 
that  live  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  exposed  to 
some,  uf  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am,  knows 
nothing.  But  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like 
me,  evil  thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin ;  and 
I  can  no  more  withstand  these  without  the  grace 
of  Grod,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 
grace.  And  I  find  that  I  stand  in  need  of  Grod's 
help  continually,  and  if  he  should  give  me  up  to 
my  own  evil  heart  I  should  be  lost' 

Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd's  sin. 
cerity,  for  he  had  always  observed,  that  where 
there  was  no  humility,  and  no  watchfulness 
against  sin,  there  was  no  religion,  and  he  said 
that  the  man  who  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  dis- 
course,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came  in. 
Afler  the  usual  salutations,  he  said,  *  Well  shep. 
herd,  I  wish  you  joy ;  I  know  you  will  be  sorry 
to  gain  any  advantage  by  the  death  of  a  neigh, 
hour ;  but  old  Wilson,  my  derk,  was  so  infirm, 
and  I  trust  so  well  prepared,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  for  his  death.  I  have  been  to 
pray  by  him,  but  he  died  while  I  staid.  I  have 
always  intended  you  should  succeed  to  his  place; 
'tis  no  ^reat  matter  of  profit,  but  Bvery  little  it 
something.' 
^  *  No  great  matter,  sir  !'  cried  the  shepherd ; 

*  indeed  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me ;  it  wiU  more 
than  pay  my  rent  Blessed  be  God  for  all  his 
goodness !' — Mary  said  nothing,  but  lifted  up  her 
eyes  full  of  tears  in  silent  gratitude. 

*  I  am  glad  of  this  little  circumstance,'  said 
Mr.  Jenkins, '  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  fiir  the 
sake  of  the  office  itself.  I  so  heartily  reverence 
every  religious  institution,  that  I  would  never 
have  even  the  amen  added  to  the  excellent  pray, 
ers  of  our  church,  by  vain  or  profane  lips,  and  if 
it  depended  on  me,  Uiere  should  be  no  such  thing 
in  the  land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious 
parish  clerk.  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  this  mat. 
tor  is  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
that  I  know  some  of  a  very  indifferent  cha. 
racter. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired  of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  in  the  parish. 

*  More  than  you  would  expect,*  replied  he,  *•  from 
the  seeming  smallness  of  it ;  but  there  are  some 
little  hamlete  which  you  do  not  see.* — *■  I  think,' 
returned  Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  recollect  that  in  the 
conversation  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hiU 
yonder,  he  told  me  you  had  no  Sundav  school.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  none,*  said  the  ml.    . 
nister.  *  I  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  this  misfor- 
tune by  public  catechising ;  but  having  two  or 
three  churches  to  serve,  1  cannot  give  so  mUoh 
time  as  I  wish  to  private  instruction ;  and  having 

a  large  family  of  my  own,  and  no  assistance  from 
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others.  I  have  never  heeti  able  to  establiih  a 
■cbool.' 

*  There  is  an  excellent  institution  in  London,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  called  the  Sunday-school 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  books  and  other 
helps,  on  the  application  of  such  pious  clergy, 
men  as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I 
am  sore  would  have  assisted  you,  but  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  ourselves. 
*  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  *  if  I  were  a  king,  and 
had  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  rich  and  a 
l^reat  man,  with  a  word  speaking,  I  would  not  do 
It  Those  who  are  raised,  by  some  sudden  stroke, 
much  above  the  station  in  which  Divine  Pro. 
vidence  had  placed  them,  seldom  turn  out  very 
good,  or  very  hsppy.  I  have  never  had  any 
great  things  in  my  power,  but  as  faf  as  I  have 
been  able,  I  have  been  always  glad  to  assist  the 
worthy-  I  have,  however,  never  attempted  or 
desired  to  set  any  poor  man  much  above  his  na. 
tural  condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
lend  him  such  assistance  as  may  make  that  con. 
dition  more  easy  to  himself,  and  put  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  call  him  to  the  performance  of 
more  duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  per- 
formed without  my  help,  and  of  performing 
them  in  a  better  manner  to  others,  and  with 
more  comfort  to  himself. — What  rent  do  you 
pay  for  this  cottage  ?* 

*  Fifty  shillings  a  year,  sir,* 

*  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition ;  is  there  not 
a  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  V 

*  That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,*  said  the 
clergyman,  *  is  not  only  more  tight  and  whole, 
but  has  two  decent  chambers,  and  a  very  large 
light  kitchen.* — *  That  will  be  very  convenient,* 
replied  Mr.  Johnson,  •  pray  what  is  the  rent  ?* 
— *  I  tliink,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poor  neighbour 
Wilson  gsve  somewhat  about  four  pounds  a 
year,  or  it  might  be  guineas.* — *  Very  well,* 
•aid  Mr.  Johnson,  *  and  what  will  the  clerk*s 
place  be  worth,  think  you  ?*  About  three  pounds, 
was  the  answer. 

*  Now,*  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  *  my  plan  is 
that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  house  im- 
mediately  ;  for  as  the  poor  man  is  dead,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter.day,  if 
I  make  up  the  difference.*  *True,  sir,*  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *  and  I  am  sure  my  wife*s  father, 
whom  I  expect  to-morrow,  will  willingly  assist 
a  little  towards  buying  some  of  the  c&rk*s  old 
goods.  And  the  sooner  they  remove  the  better, 
for  poor  Mary  caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by 
sleeping  under  a  leaky  thatch.*  The  shepherd 
was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could 
hardly  sob  out,  *  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  good ;  in. 
deed  this  house  will  do  very  well.*  *  ft  may  do 
very  well  for  you  and  your  children,  Mary,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  *  but  it  will  not  do  ror 
a  school ;  the  kitchen  is  neither  large  nor  light 
enough.  Shepherd,*  continued  he,  *  with  your 
good  minister's  leave,  and  kind  assistance,  I 
propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a  Sunday  School, 
and  to  make  you  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is 
the  only  lawful  way  in  which  you  could  turn 
the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  some  little  profit  to 


your  family,  by  doing,  as  I  hope,  a  great  dea. 
of  good  to  the  souls  of  others,  llie  rest  of  the 
week  you  will  work  as  usual.  The  difference 
of  rent  between  this  house  and  the  clerk's  I 
shall  pay  myself,  for  to  put  you  in  a  better 
house  at  your  own  expense  would  be  no  great 
act  of  kindness.— As  for  honest  Mary,  who  is 
not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any  other  out.ofldoor, 
work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small  weekly  school, 
of  which  she  shall  be  the  mistress,  and  empk>y 
her  notable  turn  to  food  account,  by  teaching 
ten  or  a  dozen  girls  to  Knit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  anr 
other  useful  way  of  getting  tbeir  bread;  for  all 
this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usual  price,  for 
I  am  not  going  to  make  you  rich,  but  useful.* 

*Not  rich,  sir?*  cried  the  shepherd;  *How 
can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  bless- 
ings 7  And  will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thatch 
over  her  head  ?  and  shall  I  be  able  to  send  for 
the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  loee  her  ?  Indeed 
my  cup  runs  over  with  blessings,  I  hope  God 
will  give  me  humility.* — Here  he  and  Mary 
looked  at  each  other  and  burst  into  tears.  The 
gentleman  saw  their  distress,  and  kindly  walk* 
ed  out  upon  the  little  rreen  before  the  door, 
that  these  honest  people  might  give  vent  to 
their  feelings.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
they  crept  into  one  corner  of  the  room,  where 
they  thought  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  fell  on 
their  knees,  devoutly  blessing  and  praising  God 
for  his  mercies.  Never  were  more  ^arty 
prayers  presented,  than  this  grateful  couple 
offered  up  for  their  benefactors.  The  warmth 
of  their  gratitude  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  besourht  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  work  in  which  they  were 
going  to  engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy  fa- 
mily, and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  where  the 
evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edifying  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  the  next  day  took  all  proper 
measures  for  putting  the  shepherd  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  his  now  comfortable  habita- 
tion. Mr.  Jenkins*8  father-in-law,  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  gave  the  shepherd*s  wife  the 
blankets,  in  the  first  part  of  this  history,  arrived 
at  the  parsonapre  before  Mr.  Johnson  left  it,  and 
assisted  in  fitting  up  the  clerk*s  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promising  to  eall 
on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk  ooee 
a  year,  in  his  summer*s  journey  over  the  plain, 
as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  life. 
He  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
objects  of  his  bounty.  The  shepherd*B  leal  and 
piety  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  risin?  genera- 
tion. The  old  resorted  to  his  school  for  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  young  instructed ;  and 
the  clergyman  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  protection  be  gate  the 
school  by  the  great  increase  in  his  coogreg^ 
tion.  The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted  bra  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  indispensabla  doty  o 
a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by  his  pious 
counsels  he  drew  them  thither,  and  by  his  plain 
and  prudent  instructions  enabled  them  to  nn- 
derstand,  and  of  course  to  delight  in  the  pablic 
worship  of  Grod. 
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THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Jack  Brown  and  James  Stock,  were  two  lads 
apprenticed  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to  Mr. 
Williams,  a  shoemaker,  in  a  small  town  in  Ox. 
ibrdshire :  they  were  pretty  near  the  same  age, 
but  of  very  different  characters  and  dispositions. 
Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, who  gave  the  usual  apprentice  fee 
« ith  him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his 
father  could  not  well  manage  or  instruct  in  far- 
miog,  he  thought  it  better  to  send  him  out  to 
l^am  a  trade  at  a  distance,  than  to  let  him  idle 
about  at  home ;  for  Jack  always  preferred  biidV 
nesting  and  marbles  to  any  other  employment ; 
he  would  trifle  away  the  day,  when  his  father 
thought  he  was  at  school,  with  any  boys  he 
could  meet  with,  who  were  as  idle  as  himself; 
and  he  oould  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or 
to  learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  oould 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  All  this  time  his 
little  brothers,  much  younger  than  himself,  were 
beginning  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  carry  the 
com  to  the  mill  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
mount  a  cart-horse. 

Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did 
not  naturally  want  cither  sense  or  good-nature, 
might  have  turned  out  well  enough,  if  he  had 
not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  mother*s  fa- 
*  Tourite.  She  conce|lod  and  forsfave  all  his  faults. 
To  be  sure  he  was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say, 
but  he  would  not  make  the  worse  man  for  that, 
I  for  Jack  had  a  |food  spirit  of  his  own,  and  she 
would  not  have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mopKB  of 
'  the  boy.  The  farmer,  for  a  quiet  life,  as  it  is 
called,  gave  up  all  these  points  to  his  wife,  and, 
with  them,  gave  up  the  future  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  his  child.  He  was  a  laborious  and  in- 
dustrious man,  but  had  no  religion ;  he  thought 
only  of  the  gains  and  advantages  of  the  present 
day,  and  never  took  the  future  into  the  account 
Hn  wife  manaeed  him  entirely,  and  as  she  was 
really  notable,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 
any  thing  farther.  If  she  had  been  careless  in 
her  dairy,  he  would  have  stormed  and  sworn ; 
bat  as  she  only  ruined  one  child  by  indulgence, 
and  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  the  rest  by  un- 
kindness,  he  gave  himself  little  concern  about 
the  matter.  The  cheese,  certainly  was  good, 
I  and  that  indeed  is  a  great  pomt ;  but  she  was 
■^lectful  of  her  children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her 
servants.  Her  husband*s  substance,  indeed, 
was  not  wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  con- 
sulted. His  house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty, 
hot  it  was  the  abode  of  fury,  ill-temper,  and  cove- 
And  the  farmer,  though  he  did  not 


care  fir  liquor,  was  too  often  driven  to  the  public- 
hooM  In  the  evening,  because  his  own  was 
neither  qfttet  nor  comfortable.  The  mother  was 
alway*  aeolAng,  and  the  children  were  always 
crying. 

Jack,  however,  notwithstanding  his  idleness, 
picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing,  but  never 
would  learn  to  cast  an  account  *  that  was  too 
mneh  Ubomr.  His  mother  was  desirous  he 
sboald  continue  at  school,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  his  learning,  which  she  had  not  sense 

Vol.  I. 


enough  to  value,  but  to  save  her  darling  from 
the  fatigue  of  labour :  for  if  he  had  not  gone  to 
school,  she  knew  he  must  have  gone  to  work, 
and  she  thought  the  former  was  the  least  tire- 
some of  the  two.  Indeed  this  foolish  woman 
had  such  an  opinion  of  his  genius,  that  she  used 
from  a  child,  to  think  he  was  too  wise  for  any 
thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live 
to  see  him  one.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  son  a, 
minister,  because  she  loved  either  learning  or 

5iety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would  make 
acka  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  his  brothers. 

Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though  Jack 
was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant 
farmer,  yet  he  mis^ht  make  no  bad  tradesman, 
when  he  should  be  removed  from  the  indul- 
gences of  a  father's  house,  and  from  a  silly 
mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him  back  in  every 
thing.  This  woman  was  enraged  when  she 
found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she  took  Jack 
to  be,  was  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  would  have  his  own  wa^.  But  being  a 
worldly  man,  and  too  apt  to  mmd  only  what  is  * 
falsely  called  the  main  chance  ;  instead  of  being 
careful  to  look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  re- 
ligious master  for  his  son,  he  lefl  all  that  to  ac- 
cident, as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  litUe  or  no 
consequence.  This  is  a  very  common  fault; 
and  fathers  who  are  guilty  of  it,  are  in  a  great 
measure  answerable  for  the  future  sins  and 
errors  of  their  children,  when  they  come  out 
into  the  world,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  If  a 
man  gives  his  son  a  good  education,  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  a  good  master,  it  is  indeed  poaeihle 
that  the  son  may  not  turn  out  well,  but  it  does 
not  often  happen ;  and  when  it  does,  the  father 
has  no  blame  resting  on  him ;  and  it  is  a  great 
point  towards  a  man*s  comfort  to  have  his  con- 
science quiet  in  that  respect,  however  God  may 
think  fit  to  overrule  events. 

The  farmer,  however,  took  care  to  desire  his 
friends  to  inquire  for  a  shoemaker  who  had 
good  business,  and  was  a  good  workman ;  and 
the  mother  did  not  forget  to  put  in  her  word, 
and  desired  that  it  might  be  one  who  was  not 
too  Mtrict ;  for  Jack  had  been  brought  up  tender- 
ly, was  a  meek  boy,  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
contradicted  in  any  thing.  And  this  is  the 
common  notion  of  meekness  among  people  who 
do  not  take  up  their  notions  on  rational  and 
Christian  grounds. 

Mr.  Williams  was  recommended  to  the  far 
mer  as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  and  far  fVom  a  strict  master » 
and,  without  farther  inquiries,  to  Mr.  Williams 
he  went 

James  Stock,  who  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out  by 
the  parish  in  consideration  of  his  father  having 
so  numerous  a  family,  that  ho  waf  not  able  to 
put  him  out  himself.  James  was  in  every  thing 
the  very  reverse  of  his  new  companion.  He  was 
a  modest,  industrious,  pious  youth  ;  and  though 
so  poor,  and  the  child  of  a  labourer,  was  a  much 
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petter  scholar  than  Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy 
fiiriiier^s  son. — His  father  had,  it  is  true,  been 
able  to  five  him  but  very  little  schooling,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  be  put  to  work  when  quite  a  child. 
When  very  young  he  used  to  run  of  errands  for 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  parish ;  a  very 
kind-hearted  joung  gentleman,  who  boarded 
next  door  to  his  father's  cottage.  He  used  also 
to  rub  down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any 
other  little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil  oblig- 
ing manner.  All  this  so  recommended  him  to 
the  clergyman,  that  he  would  often  send  for  him 
#f  an  evening,  after  he  had  done  his  day's  work 
in  the  field,  and  condescended  to  teach  .him  him- 
self to  write  and  cast  accounts,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles  of  his  religion.  It 
was  not  merely  out  of  kiodwss  for  the  little 
good-natured  services  James  did  him,  that  he 
•bowed  him  this  favour,  but  also  for  his  readi- 
ness in  the  catechism,  and  his  devout  behaviour 
at  church. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister's  at- 
tention to  this  boy,  was  the  following ;  he  had 
frequently  given  him  half-ponce  and  pence  for 
holding  his  horse  and  carrying  him  to  water 
befbre  ne  was  big  enough  to  be  further  useful 
to  him.  On  Christmas  day  lie  was  surprised  to 
'  tee  James  at  church,  reading  out  of  a  handsome 
new  prayer-book ;  he  wondered  how  he  came 
hj  it,  for  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the  pa- 
nsh  likely  to  have  given  it  to  him,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  fa- 
ther could  not  afford  it  he  was  sure. 

*  Well  James,'  said  he,  as  he  saw  him  when 
they  came  out,  *you  made  a  good  figure  at 
ehurch  to-day :  it  made  you  look  like  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  not  only  to  have  so  handsome  a 
book,  but  to  bo  so  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice. How  came  you  by  that  book  7'  James 
owned  modestly,  that  he  had  been  a  whole  year 
saving  up  the  money  by  single  half-pence,  all 
of  which  had  been  of  the  minister's  own  giving, 
and  that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  sin-^ 
gle  farthing  on  his  own  diversions. — *  My  dear 
boy,*  said  the  good  Mr.  Thomas,  *  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the 
world,  for  two  reasons  : — first,  from  thy  saving 
turn  and  self-denying  temper;  and  next,  be- 
cause  thou  didst  def  ote  the  first  eighteen-pence 
thou  wast  ever  worth  in  the  world  to  so  good  a 
purpose.' 

James  bowed  and  blushed,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  began  to  take  more  notice  of  him, 
and  to  instruct  him  as  I  said  above.  As  James 
soon  grew  able  to  do  him  more  considerable 
service,  he  would  now  and  then  give  him  a  six- 
pence. This  ho  constantly  saved  till  it  became 
a  little  sum,  with  which  he  bought  shoes  and 
■tockings ;  well  knowing  that  his  poor  father, 
with  a  large  family  and  low  wages,  could  not 
buy  them  for  him.  As  to  what  little  money 
he  earned  himself  by  his  daily  labour  in  the 
field,  he  constantly  carried  it  to  his  mother  every 
Saturday  night,  to  buy  bread  for  the  family, 
which  was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  overstout  in  his  make,  hb 
father  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  the  pa- 
rish  officers  to  bind  out  his  son  to  a  trade.  This 
good  man,  however,  had  not,  like  farmer  Brown, 
the  liberty  of  choosing  a  master  for  his  eon;  or 


be  would  carefully  have  inqaired  if  he  was  ■ 

f»roper  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth ;  but  Wil 
iams  the  shoemaker  was  already  fixed  on,  by 
those  who  were  to  put  the  boy  out,  who  told  him 
if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or  none ; 
for  Uie  overseers  had  a  better  opinion  of  Wil- 
liams than  he  deserved,  and  thought  it  wooU 
be  the  making  of  the  boy  to  go  to  him.  The 
&ther  knew  that  beggars  must  not  be  chooeers, 
ic  he  fitted  out  James  for  his  new  place,  having 
indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  blessing. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindly 
gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  his 
mother,  who  was  a  neat  and  notable  woman, 
contrived  to  make  up  for  him  herself  without  a 
farthing  expense,  and  when  it  was  turned  and 
made  fit  for  his  size,  it  made  him  a  very  hand- 
some suit  for  Sundays,  and  lasted  him  a  couple 
of  years. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark  what  a  pi^ 
it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  able  or  wil- 
ling to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  joba  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  do  not  oftener  bring  up 
their  daughters  to  oe  more  usefbl  in  fiunily 
work.  They  are  great  losers  by  it  ever^  way , 
not  only  as  they  are  disqualifVing  their  gins 
from  making  good  wives  hereafter,  but  they  are 
losers  in  point  of  present  advantage ;  for  gentry 
could  much  oftener  afford  to  give  a  poor  boy  a 
jacket  or  a  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  ex- 
pense of  making  it,  which  adds  very  much  to 
the  cost  To  my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor 
women  would  often  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bit  of 
coarse  new  cloth  given  to  them  to  fit  out  a  boy, 
if  the  mothers  or  sisters  were  known  to  be  able 
to  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  to  make  it  up  de- 
cently themselves.  But  half  a  crown  for  the 
making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  costs  but  a  few 
shillings,  is  more  than  many  very  charitable 
gentry  can  afford  to  give— so  they  often  give 
nothing  at  all,  when  they  see  the  mothers  so 
little  able  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  take  this  hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meant 
for  their  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoe-makers 
They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  Williams's 
who,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  workman 
had  plenty  of  business — He  had  sometimes  two 
or  three  murneymen,  but  no  apprentices  but 
Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keeBi 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick  enoagh, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick  two 
hours  together  to  his  work.  At  every  noise  be 
heard  in  the  street  down  went  the  work — the 
last  one  way,  the  upper  leather  another;  the 
sole  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  thread 
dragged  after  him,  all  the  way  up  the  street  If 
a  blind  fiddler,  a  ballad  singer,  a  mountebank, 
a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum  were  beard  at  a  dis- 
tance—out ran  Jack — nothing  ooold  stop  hisn, 
and  not  a  stich  more  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  that  day.  Every  doty,  ^very  promise  was 
fbr^rotten  for  the  present  pleasure— he  could  not 
resist  the  smallest  temptation— 4ie  never  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  a  thing  was 
right  or  wronpf,  but  whether  he  liked  or  disliked 
it  And  as  his  ill- judging  mother  took  care  to 
send  him  privately  a  good. supply  of  pocket- 
money,  that  deadlv  bane  to  all  youthful  virtue 
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ho  had  generally  a  ftw  pence  ready  tn  spend, 
and  to  indulge  in  the  present  diversion  whatever 
it  was.  And  what  was  still  worse  even  than 
•pending  his  money,  |^  spent  his  time  too,  or 
rather  his  master's  time.  Of  this  he  was  con- 
tinually reminded  by  James,  to  whom  he  always 
answered,  *  what  have  you  to  complain  about? 
It  is  nothing  to  you  or  any  one  else ;  I  spend 
nobody's  money  but  my  own.  *  That  may  be,' 
replied  the  other,  *  but  you  cannot  say  it  is  youic 
own  time  that  you  spend.'  He  insisted  upon  it 
that  it  was;  but  James  fetched  down  their  in- 
dentures, and  there  showed  him  that  he  had  so- 
lemnly bound  himself  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
waste  his  master's  property.  *Now,'  quoth 
James,  *  thy  own  time  is  every  valuable  part  of 
thy  master's  property.'  To  this  he  replied, 
*  9fBry  one's  time  was  his  own,  and  he  should 
not  sit  moping  all  day  over  his  last — for  his  part, 
be  thanked  God,  he  was  no  parish  'prentice.' 

James  did  not  resent  this  piece  of  foolish  im- 
pertinence, as  some  silly  lads  would  have  done ; 
nor  fly  out  into  a  violent  passion :  for  even  at 
this  early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn  of  Him 
ii4e  teas  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  therefore 
wken  ka  was  revUed^  he  reviled  not  again.  On 
the  oootrary  he  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle, 
that  even  Jack,  vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could 
not  help  loving  him,  though  he  took  care  never 
to  follow  his  ulvice. 

Jack's  fondness  for  his  boyish  and  silly  diver- 
•ions  in  the  street,  soon  produced  the  effects 
which  might  naturally  be  expected;  and  the 
same  idleness  which  led  him  to  fly  out  into  the 
town  at  the  sound  ef  a  fiddle  or  the  si^ht  of  a 
poppet-show,  soon  led  him  to  those  i^aces  to 
which  all  these  fiddles  and  shows  naturally  lead ; 
I  mean  the  alehouse.  The  acquaintance  picked 
up  in  the  street  was  carried  on  at  the  Gray- 
hound  ;  and  the  idle  pastimes  of  the  boy  soon 
led  to  the  destructive  vices  of  the  man. 

As  he  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor  na- 
torally  much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and  prudent 
master,  who  nad  been  steady  in  his  manage- 
ment and  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  who  would 
have  recommended  good  advice  by  a  good  ex- 
ample, might  have  made  something  of  Jack. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williams,  though 
a  good  workman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe 
master.  Was  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — 
so  fiir  fi-om  it  that  he  spent  much  more  time  at 
the  Greyhound  than  at  homo.  There  was  no 
Older  either  in  bis  shop  or  family.  He  lefl  the 
efaief  care  of  his  business  to  his  two  young  ap- 
prentices ;  and  being  but  a  worldly  man,  he  was 
at  first  disposed  to  show  favour  to  Jack,  much 
more  than  to  James,  because  he  had  more  mo-' 
Bsy,  and  his  fiuher  was  better  in  the  world  than 
the  fiither  of  poor  James. 

At  fintf  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
James  ms  a  sort  of  drudge  ;  who  was  to  do  all 
the  menial  work  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not 
eare  bow  little  he  taught  him  of  his  trade.  With 
Mrs.  Williams  the  matter  was  still  worse ;  she 
eonstantly  called  him  away  from  the  business  of 
his  trade  to  wash  the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn 
the  spit,  or  run  of  orrauds.  And  here  I  must  re- 
mark,  that  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound 
in  duty  to  be  submissive  to  both  master  and 
mistreas,  and  always  to  make  themselves  as  use- 


fill  as  they  can  in  a  family,  and  to  be  civil  and 
humble ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  doty  of 
masters  always  to  remember,  that  if  they  are 
paid  for  instructing  them  in  their  trade,  they 
ought  conscientiously  to  instruct  them  in  it,  and 
not  to  employ  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  such  household  or  other  drudgery,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  cf  acquiring 
their  trade.  This  practice  is  not  the  less  unjuiS 
because  it  is  common. 

Mr.  Williams  soon  found  out  that  his  fiivonrite 
Jack  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  shop ; 
for  though  he  worked  well  enough,  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  the  least 
use  to  his  master  in  keeping  an  account,  or 
writing  out  a  bill  upon  occasion,  for,  as  he  never 
could  be  made  to  learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not 
know  addition  from  multiplication. 

One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the 
shop  in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  might 
be  made  out  that  minute.  Mr.  Williams,  having 
taken  a  cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to 
put  down  a  clear  account,  but  the  more  he  tried, 
the  less  he  found  himself  able  to  do  it.  James, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  last,  rose  up,  and  with 
great  modesty,  asked  his  master  if  he  would 
please  to  give  him  leave  to  make  out  the  bill, 
saying,  that  though  but  a  poor  scholar,  he  would 
do  his  best,  rather  than  keep  the  gentleman  wait- 
ing. Williams  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and 
confused  as  his  head  was  with  liquor,  he  yet 
was  able  to  observe  with  what  neatness,  despatch, 
and  exactness,  the  account  was  drawn  out  From 
that  time  he  no  longer  considered  James  as  a 
drudge,  but  as  one  fitted  for  the  high  depart- 
ments  of  the  trade,  and  he  was  now  regularly 
employed  to  manage  the  accounts,  with  which 
all  the  customers  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  him  in  his  master's 
esteem :  for  there  were  now  never  any  of  tliose 
blunders  or  false  charges  for  which  the  shop 
had  before  been  so  famous. 

James  went  on  in  a  regular  course  of  in- 
dustry, and  soon  became  the  best  workman  Mr. 
Williams  had ;  but  there  were  many  thin^  in 
the  family  which  he  greatly  disapproved.  Some 
of  the  journeymen  used  to  swear,  drink,  and 
sing  very  licentious  songs.  All  these  things 
were  a  great  grief  to  his  sober  mind  ;  he  com- 
plained to  his  master  who  only  laughed  at  him ; 
and,  indeed,  as  Williams  did  the  same  himself^ 
he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  correct  his  servants, 
if  he  had  been  so  disposed.  James  however, 
used  always  to  reprove  them  with  great  mild- 
ness indeed,  but  with  great  seriousness  also. 
This,  but  still  more  his  own  excellent  example, 
produced  at  lengrth  very  good  effects  on  such  of 
the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sunday  was  spent  The  master  lay 
in  bed  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  the  mother  or 
her  children  ever  go  to  church,  except  there  wao 
some  new  fineryto  be  shown,  or  a  christening 
to  be  attended.  The  town's  people  were  cominff 
to  the  shop  all  the  morning,  for  work  which 
should  have  been  sent  home  the  night  before, 
had  not  the  master  been  at  the  alehouse.  And 
what  wounded  James  to  the  very  soul  was,  that 
the  master  expected  the  two  apprentices  to  carry 
home  shoes  to  the  country  customers  on  tM 
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Sunday  morning;  which  he  wickedly  thoarht 
was  a  saving  of  time,  aa  it  prevented  their  hin- 
dering their  work  on  the  Saturday.  Theae 
ahamefal  practices  greatly  afflicted  poor  Jamea ; 
he  begged  his  master  wi(h  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
excuse  him,  but  he  only  laughed  at  his  squeamish 
conscience,  as  he  called  it 

Jack  did  not  dblike  this  part  of  the  business, 
and  generally  after  he  had  delivered  his  parcel, 
wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing 
4!  fives,  or  dropping  in  at  the  public  house  :  any 
thing  was  better  to  Jack  than  going  to  church. 

James  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled, sorely  against  his  conscience,  to  carry 
home  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morninp,  always 
got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt  down  and 
prayed  heartily  to  God  to  fivgive  him  a  sin 
which  it  was  not  in  his  pon^r  to  avoid ;  he  took 
eare  not  to  lose  a  moment  by  the  way,  but  as  he 
was  takinff  his  walk  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
leave  his  shoes  with  the  customers,  he  spent  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  good  tbouehta 
in  his  mind,  and  praying  that  Uie  day  might 
oome  when  his  conscience  might  be  delivered 
from  this  grievous  burthen.  He  was  now  -par- 
ticularly thankful,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  for- 
merly taught  him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters, 
which  he  used  to  repeat  in  these  walks  with 
great  devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the 
fiunily  were  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and 
went  twice  to  church ;  as  he  greatly  disliked  the 
company  and  practices  of  his  master's  house, 
particularly  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he  preferred 
■pending  his  evening  alone,  reading  his  Bible, 
which  I  had  forgot  to  say  the  worthy  clergyman 
had  given  him  when  he  left  his  native  village. 
Sunday  evening,  which  is  to  some  people  such 
a  burden,  was  to  James  the  highest  holiday.  He 
had  formerly  learnt  a  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm 
of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and  this  was  now 
become  a  very  deliirhtful  part  of  his  evening  ex. 
ercise.  And  as  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  jour- 
neymen, by  James's  advice  and  example,  was 
now  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  ho  oficn  asked  him  to  sit  an  hour  with 
him,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it 
over  together  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  and 
improving  ;  and  as  Will  was  a  famous  singer,  a 
psalm  or  twu  sung  together,  was  a  very  innocent 
pleasure. 

James's  good  mannorsand  civility  to  the  cus- 
tomers drew  much  business  to  the  shop;  and 
his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every 
one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be  made  by 
James.  Williams  grew  so  very  idle  and  negli- 
gent,  that  he  now  totally  neglected  his  afTaira, 
and  to  hard  drinking  added  deep  gaming.  All 
James's  care,  both  of  the  shop  and  the  accounts, 
oould  not  keep  things  in  any  tolerable  order :  he 
Represented  to  his  master  that  they  were  grow* 
ing  worse  and  worse,  and  exhorted  him,  if  he 
TaJued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  comfort  as 
a  husband  and  father,  his  character  as  a  master, 
and  his  soul  aa  a  Christian  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Williams  swore  a  great  oath,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to  please 
a  canting  parish  'prentice,  nor  to  humour  a  par- 
eel  of  squalling  brats — that  let  people  say  what 
thef  would  of  him,  they  should  never  aay  he  was 


a  kypoeritCt  and  aa  long  aa  they  ooold  not  eall 
him  that,  he  did  not  care  what  elae  they  called 
him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  went  to 
the  Grayhound,  where  he  now  spent  not  only 
every  evening,  which  he  had  long  done,  bat  good 
part  of  the  &j  and  night  also^ — His  wife  waa 
very  dressy,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  company, 
and  wasted  at  home  as  fast  as  her  husband  spent 
abroad,  so  that  all  the  neighbours  aaid,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  James,  his  master  must  have  been 
a  bankrupt  long  ago,  but  they  were  sure  he  could 
not  hold  it  much  longer. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and  played 
many  diverting  tricks,  Williams  liked  his  com- 
pany; and  ofUn  allowed  him  to  make  one  at 
the  Grayhound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartily 
at  his  stories ;  so  that  every  one  thought  Jack 
was  much  the  greater  favourite — se  he  waa  as  a 
companion  in  frolic,  and  foolery,  and  pteaturt^ 
as  it  is  called ;  but  he  would  not  trust  him, with 
an  inch  of  leather  or  sixpence  in  money  :  No, 
no— when  business  was  to  be  done,  or  trust  was 
to  be  reposed,  James  was  the  man  :  the  idle  and 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  they 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh,  and 
sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  but  when  they 
want  a  fViend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in  business 
or  in  trouble,  they  go  farther  afield ;  and  Wih 
liams,  while  he  would  drink  with  Jack,  would 
trust  James  with  untold  gold ;  and  even  was 
foolishly  tempted  to  nezlect  his  business  the 
more  from  knowing  that  he  had  one  at  home  who 
was  taking  care  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  James's  care  and  diligence, 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and  worse, 
the  more  James  saved,  the  more  his  master  and 
mistress  spent  One  morning,  just  as  the  shop 
was  opened,  and  James  had  set  every  body  to 
their  respective  work,  and  he  himself  was  set- 
tling the  business  for  the  day,  he  found  that  his 
master  was  not  yet  come  from  the  Grayhound. 
Als  this  was  now  become  a  common  case,  he 
only  grieved  but  did  not  wonder  at  it  While 
he  was  indulging  sad  thoughts  on  what  would 
be  the  end  of  all  this,  in  ran  the  tapster  from  the 
Grayhound  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror  and  dismay,  desired  James  would  step 
over  to  the  public  house  with  him  that  moment, 
for  that  his  master  wanted  him. 

James  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  message.  When  he  got  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  public  house,  which  he  now  entered  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  it  was  just  op> 
posite  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  he  waa 
shocked  at  the  beastly  disgusting  appearance  of 
every  thing  he  beheld.  There  was  a  table -cover- 
ed  with  tankards,  punch-bowls,  broken  glasses, 
pipes,  and  dirty  greasy  packs  of  cards,  and  all 
over  wet  with  liquor ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an  EO  table 
which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  in  a  quarrel ; 
behind  the  table  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty  fellowa, 
with  matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  fiicea  smear, 
ed  with  tobacco ;  James  made  his  way  afler  the 
tapster,  through  this  wretched  looking  crew,  to 
a  settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  comer.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent  horror  soemed 
to  denote  something  more  than  a  mere  con 
drunken  bout 
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^  What  wmi  tho  dumay  of  James,  when  be  saw 
bis  miserable  master  stretched  out  on  the  settle, 
in  all  the  agonies  of  death  I  He  had  fallen  into 
a  fit ;  after  having  drunk  hard  best  part  of  the 
nighl,  and  seemed  to  have  but  a  few  minutes  to 
lite.  In  his  frightful  countenance,  was  dis> 
played  the  dreadful  picture  of  sin  and  death,  for 
be  straggled  at  once  under  the  guilt  of  intoxica- 
lion,  and  the  pangs  of  a  dying  man.  He  reco- 
vered his  senses  for  a  few  moments,  and  called 
oat  to  ask  if  his  faithful  servant  was  come. — 
James  went  up  to  him,  took  him  by  his  cold 
hand,  bat  was  too  much  moved  to  speak. — *  Oh  ! 
James,  James,*  cried  he  in  a  broken  voice,  *pray 
for  me,  comfort  me.'  James  spoke  kindly  to 
bim,  but  was  too  honest  to  give  him  false  com- 
fort, as  is  too  ofVen  done  by  mistaken  friends  in 
these  dreadful  momenta. 

'James,'  said  he,/ 1  have  been  a  bad  master 
to  you — ^yoo  would  have  saved  me,  soul  and  body, 
bat  I  would  not  let  you — 1  have  ruined  my  wire, 
my  children,  and  my  own  soul.  Take  warning, 
oh,  take  warning  by  my  miserable  end,*  said  he 
to  his  stupified  companions :  but  none  were  able 
to  attend  to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lift  up 
hb  heart  to  Grod,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him 
himself.  *  Oh  !*  said  the  dying  man,  *  it  is  too 
lata,  too  late  for  me — but  you  have  still  time,* 
said  he  to  the  half-drunken  terrified  crew  around 
him.  '  Where  is  Jack  V  Jack  Drown  came 
forward,  but  was  too  much  frightened  to  speak. 
*0  wretched  boy  !*  said  he,  *  I  fear  I  shall  have 
the  rain  of  thy  soul,  as  well  a  my  own  to  answer 
for.  Stop  short ! — ^Take  warning — now  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thou  dost 
not  pray  for  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick* 
ed;--0  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guilty  conscience  !* 
Here  he  lifted  op  bis  ghastly  eyes  in  speechless 
horror,  grasped  hard  at  the  hand  of  James  ;  gave 
a  deep  hollow  groan,  and  closed  his  eyes,  never 
to  open  them  but  in  an  awful  eternity. 

Thia  was  death  in  all  its  horrors !  the  gay 
companions  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
stand  the  sight;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty 
thieves  from  their  late  favourite  friend — no  one 
was  left  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  apprentices. 
Brown  was  not  so  hardened  but  that  he  shod 
many  tears  for  his  unhappy  master ;  and  even 
made  some  hasty  resolutions  of  amendment, 
which  were  too  soon  forgotten. 

While  Brown  stepped  home  to  call  the  work- 
men to  come  and  assist  in  removing  their  poor 
master,  James  staid  alone  with  the  corpse,  and 
employed  those  awful  moments  inindulginpr  the 
moat  serioos  thoughts,  and  praying  heartily  to 
God,  that  so  terrible  a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown 
away  opon  him ;  but  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for 
death. — The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment, 
OS  they  were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but 
m  an  humble  reliance  on  God*s  gracious  help, 
were  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  if 
ever  he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to  saj^,  or  do 
a  wrong  thing,  the  remembrance  of  his  poor 
dying  master^  kist  agonies,  and  the  dreaidful 
words  he  ottered,  always  operated  as  an  instant 
efaeek  apon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  affairs 
came  to  be  impaired  into,  the?  were  found  to  be 
in  a  sad  condition.    His  wifo,  indeed,  waB  the 


less  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  contributed  her  fbH 
share  to  the  common  ruin.  James,  hoover, 
did  pity  her,  and  by  his  skill  in  accounts,  his 
known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the  creditors  pat 
in  his  word,  things  came  to  be  se^ed  rather 
better  than  Mrs.  Williams  expected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within  a 
month  or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time.  Thii 
creditors,  as  was  said  before,  employed  James 
to  settle  his  late  master's  accounts,  which  he  did 
in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  his  abilities,  and 
his  honesty,  that  they  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  shop  himself.  He  assured  them  it  was  ut- 
terly out  of  his  power  for  want  of  money.  As 
the  creditors  had  not  the  least  fear  of  being  re- 
paid, if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  lifo, 
they  generously  agreed  among  themselves  to 
advance  him  a  smul  sum  of  money  without  any 
security  but  bis  bond ;  for  this  he  was  to  pay  a 
very  reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  the  whole 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  James  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  at  this  testimony  to  his  character, 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  their 
kindness,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  being  in 
debt 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  his 
mistress ;  and  in  settling  affairs  with  her,  took 
care  to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
think  how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him ;  he  only 
saw  in  her  the  needy  widow  of  his  decoaned 
mast<>r,  and  the  distressed  mother  of  an  infant 
family  ;  and  was  heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  contribute  to  their  support ;  it  was  not 
only  James's  duty,  but  his  delight,  to  return  good 
for  evil — ^for  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod 
on  his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master  of  a  con- 
siderable shop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole 
town  for  his  prudence,  honesty,  and  piety.  How 
he  behaved  in  his  new  station,  and  also  what 
befel  his  comrade  Brown,  must  be  the  subject 
of  another  book ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will 
look  forward  with  some  impatience  for  some 
further  account  of  this  worthy  young  man.  In 
the  meantime,  other  apprentices  will  do  well  to 
follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example,  and  to  re- 
member, that  the  respectable  master  of  a  large 
shop,  and  of  a  profitable  business,  was  raised  to- 
that  creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends, 
or  connexions,  from  the  low  beginning  of  a  parish 
apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry,  the  fear  of 
God,  and,  an  obedience  to  the  divine  principlea 
of  the  Christian  religion. 


PART  II. 

T%e  Apprentice  turned  Ma$tcr. 

Ths  first  part  of  this  history  left  off  with  tho 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe- 
maker,  who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Gray- 
hound.  It  also  showed  how  James  Stock,  his 
faithful  apprentice,  by  his  honest  and  upright 
behaviour,  so  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  Tiia 
late  master's  creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in 
business,  though  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  of 
hit  own — such  is  the  power  of  a  good  charactar  I 
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And  when  we  lait  parted  from  him  he  had  jaet 
goi  posseMion  of  hii  master'a  shop. 

This  sudden  prosperity  was  a  time  of  trial 
lor  James ;  who,  as  he  was  now  become  a  cre- 
ditable trad^man,  I  shall  hereafler  think  proper 
to  call  Mr.  James  Stock.  I  say,  this  sudden 
rise  in  life  was  a  time  of  trial ;  for  we  hardly 
know  what  we  are  ourselves  till  we  beoome  oar 
own  masters.  There  is  indeed  always  a  rea- 
■onable  hope  that  a  grood  servant  will  not  make 
a  bad  master,  and  that  a  faithful  apprentice  will 
prove  an  honest  tradesman.  But  the  heart  of 
man  is  deceitful ,  and  some  folks  who  seem  to 
behave  very  well  while  they  are  under  subjec- 
tion, no  sooner  get  a  little  power  than  their 
heads  are  turned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than 
those  who  are  gentlemen  born.  They  forget  at 
once  that  they  were  lately  poor  and  dependant 
themselves,  so  that  one  would  think  that  with 
their  poverty  they  had  lost  their  memory  too. 
I  have  known  some  who  had  suffered  most 
hardships  in  their  early  days,  beoome  the  most 
hard  and  oppressive  in  their  turn :  so  that  the? 
seem  to  forget  that  fine  considerate  reason  which 
God  gives  to  the  children  of  Israel  why  they 
■hould  be  merciful  to  their  servants,  remember- 
ing^ said  he,  that  thou  thyself  toas  a  bond-man, 

Youn^  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  forget  himself. 
He  had  indeed  the  only  sore  guard  from  falling 
into  this  error.  It  was  not  from  any  uneasiness  in 
his  natural  disposition :  for  that  only  just  serves 
to  make  folks  ^ood-natured  when  they  are 
pleased,  and  patient  when  they  have  nothing 
to  vex  them.— -James  went  upon  higher  ground. 
He  brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions ; 
he  did  not  give  way  to  abusive  language,  be- 
cause  he  knew  it  was  a  sin.  He  did  not  use 
his  apprentices  ill,  because  he  knew  he  had  him- 
■elf  a  Master  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  situation 
to  the  kindness  of  the  creditors.  But  did  he 
grow  easy  and  careless  because  he  knew  he  had 
such  friends?  No  indeed.  He  worked  with 
doable  diligence  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt,  and 
to  let  these  friends  see  he  did  not  abuse  their 
kindness.  Such  behaviour  as  this  is  the  great- 
est  encouragement  in  the  world  to  rich  people 
to  lend  a  little  money.  It  creates  friends,  and 
it  keeps  them. 

His  shoes  and  boots  were  made  in  the  beet 
manner ;  this  got  him  business ;  he  set  out  with 
a  rule  to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  n6  customers ; 
this  secured  his  business.  He  had  two  reasons 
for  not  promising  to  send  home  goods  when  he 
knew  he  should  not  be  able  to  Keep  his  word. 
The  first,  because  he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin,  the 
next,  because  it  was  a  folly.  There  is  no  credit 
sooner  worn  out  than  that  which  is  gained  by 
false  pretences.  Aflcr  a  little  while  no  one  is 
deceived  by  them.  Falsehood  is  so  soon  detect- 
ed,  that  I  believe  most  tradesmen  are  the  poorer 
for  it  in  the  long  rung.  Deceit  is  the  worst 
pert  of  a  shopkeeper*s  stock  in  trade. 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family. — 
This  is  a  serious  situation,  (said  he  to  himself, 
one  fine  sammer*s  evening,  as  he  stood  leaning 
over  the  half-door  of  his  shop  to  enjoy  a  little 
fresh  air)  I  am  now  master  of  a  family.  My 
oares  are  doubled,  and  so  are  my  duties.  I  see 
the  higher  one  gets  in  lift  the  more  one  hts  to 


answer  for.  Let  me  now  call  to  mind  the  nr- 
row  I  used  to  feel  when  I  was  made  to  carry 
work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an  ungodly  master : 
and  let  me  now  keep  thie  resolution  I  then  farm> 
ed. 

So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do,  he  re* 
solved  to  do  quickly ;  «nd  he  set  oat  at  first  as 
be  meant  to  go  on.  The  Sunday  was  jralv  a 
day  of  rest  at  Mr.  Stock^s.  He  would  not  alknr 
a  pair  of  shoes  to  be  given  out  on  that  day  to 
oblige  the  best  customer  he  had.  And  what  did 
he  loee  by  it?  Why  nothing.  For  when  the  pee 
pie  were  once  used  to  it,  the^  liked  Saturday 
night  just  as  welL  But  had  it  been  otberwiss 
he  would  have  given  up  his  gains  to  his  eon 
science. 

Showing  how  Mr,  Stock  behaved  to  his  appren 
tices. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  world  so  far  as  to  have 
apprentices,  he  thought  himself  as  accountable 
for  their  behaviour  as  if  they  had  been  his  chil- 
dren. He  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  had  a 
cheerfbl  merry  way  of  talking  to  them,  so  that 
the  lads  who  had  seen  too  much  of  swearing,  re- 
probate masters,  were  fond  of  him.  They  were 
never  afraid  of  speaking  to  him ;  they  told  him 
all  their  little  troubles,  and  considered  their  mas- 
ter as  their  best  friend,  for  they  said  they  would 
do  any  thing  for  a  good  word  and  a  kind  looL 
As  he  did  not  swear  at  them  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him  to 
conceal  it,  and  th^by  make  one  fault  twa 
But  though  he  was  very  kind,  he  was  very 
watehful  also,  for  he  did  not  think  neglect  any 
part  of  kindness.  He  brought  them  to  adopt  one 
very  pretty  method,  which  was,  on  a  Sunday 
evening  to  divert  themselves  with  writing  out 
half  a  dozen  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  neat  copy- 
book with  gilt  covers.  You  have  the  same  at 
any  of  the  stationers ;  they  do  not  cost  above 
fburpence,  and  will  last  nearly  a  year. 

When  the  boys  carried  him  their  books,  he 
justly  commended  him  whose  texts  were  writ- 
ten in  the  fairest  hand.  *  And  now  my  boys,' 
said  he,  *  let  us  see  which  of  you  will  learn  your 
texte  best  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  he  who 
does  this  shall  choose  for  next  Sunday.*  Thus 
the  boys  soon  got  many  psalms  and  chapters  by 
heart,  almost  without  knowing  how  they  came 
by  them.  He  teught  them  how  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  what  they  learnt :  *  for,*  said  he,  *  it 
will  answer  little  purposes  to  learn  texts  if  we 
do  not  try  to  live  up  to  them.*  One  of  the  boys 
being  apt  to  play  in  his  absence,  and  to  ran 
back  again  to  hi^  work  when  he  heard  his 
master's  step,  he  brought^him  to  a  sense  of  his 
fault  by  the  last  Sunday*s  text,  which  happened 
to  be  the  sixth  of  Ephesians.  He  showed  him 
what  was  meant  by  being  obedient  to  his  mmAer 
in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  Christ,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  with  so  much  kindness  what  it 
was,  not  to  work  with  eye-service  as  men  pleasert^ 
but  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  hearty  that 
the  lad  said  he  should  never  forget  it,  and  it  did 
more  towards  curing  him  of  idleness  than  the 
soundest  horse-whipping  would  have  done. 
How  Mr,  Stock  got  out  of  debt. 

Sieek's  behaviour  was  very  regular,  and  h« 
wit  noch  beloved  fbr  hie  kmd  and  poiooahb 
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Ha  had  also  a  good  reputation  for  skill 
m  his  trade,  and  his  industry  was  talked  of 
thiouf  h  the  whole  town,  so  that  he  hnd  soon 
more  work  than  he  could  possibly  do.  He  paid 
all  his  dealers  to  the  very  day,  and  took  care  to 
carry  his  interest  money  to  the  creditors  the 
moment  it  became  due.  In  two  or  three  years 
he  was  able  to  be^in  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of 
the  principal.  His  reason  for  being-  so  eager  to 
pay  money  as  soon  as  it  became  due,  was  this : 
—He  had  obaerred  tradesmen,  and  especially 
his  dd  master,  put  off  the  day  of  payment  as 
long  as  they  ootild,  even  though  the^  had  the 
means  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  deceived 
them :  for  having  money  in  their  pockets  they 
forgot  it  belong^  to  the  creditor,  and  not  to 
themselves,  and  so  got  to  fancy  they  were  rich 
when  they  were  really  poor.  This  false  notion 
led  them  to  indulge  m  idle  expenses,  whereas, 
if  they  had  paid  regularly,  they  would  have  had 
this  one  temptation  the  less :  a  young  trades- 
roan,  when  he  is  going  to  spend  money,  should 
at  knst  ask  himself, '  Whether  this  money  b 
his  own  or  his  creditors  V  This  little  question 
might  help  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  alwi^s  goes  heartily  to  work 
to  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin ;  and  when 
he  has  found  it  (which  he  easily  may  if  he  looks 
•harp)  against  this  sin  he  watches  narrowly. 
Now  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  among  some  folks, 
(and  a  bad  fashion  it  is,)  to  fimey  that  good 
people  have  no  sin  ;  but  this  only  shows  their 
Ignorance.  It  is  not  true.  That  good  man,  St 
Puil,  knew  better.*  And  when  men  do  not 
own  their  sins,  it  is  not  because  their  is  no  sin 
in  their  hearts,  but  because  they  are  not  anzi- 
oos  to  search  for  it,  nor  humble  to  confess  it, 
nor  penitent  to  mourn  over  it  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  James  Stock.  *  Examine 
Tonrselvee  truly,*  said  he,  *  is  no  bad  part  of 
the  catechism.*  He  began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
desire  of  living  creditably,  and  without  being  a 
burden  to  an^  one,  might,  under  the  mask  of 
honesty  and  independence,  lead  him  into  pride 
tnd  covetousness.  He  feared  that  the  bias  of 
his  heart  lay  that  way.  So  instead  of  being 
proud  of  his  sobriety ;  instead  of  bragging  that 
be  never  spent  his  money  idly,  nor  went  to  the 
tlshonse ;  instead  of  boasting  how  hard  he  work- 
ed and  how  lie  denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret 
that  even  these  good  qualities  might  not  grow 
oat  of  a  wrong  root.  The  fi>llowing  event  was 
of  use  to  him  in  the  way  of  indulging  any  dis- 
positioa  to  covetousness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  shop  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without  stockings 
and  shoes,  came  up  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of 
broken  victuals,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day.  In  spite  of  his  dirt  and  rags  he  was  a 
very  pretty,  lively,  civil  spoken  boy,  and  Mr. 
Stock  could  not  help  thinking  hs  knew  some- 
thing of  his  faoe.  He  fetched  him  out  a  good 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  whUe  the  boy  was 
devouring  it,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  parents, 
lad  why  he  went  about  in  that  vagabond  man- 
ner 7  *  Daddy  has  been  dead  some  years,*  said 
the  onj ;  *  he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  theGraybonnd. 
liuiUDy  says  he  used  to  live  at  this  shop,  and 


then  we  did  not  want  for  clothes  nor  victuals 
neither.*  Stock  was  melted  almost  to  tears  on 
finding  that  this  dirtv  beggar-boy  was  Tommy 
Williams,  the  son  of  nis  old  master.  He  blessed 
God  on  comparing  his  own  happy  condition 
with  that  of  Uiis  poor  destitute  child,  but  he  was 
not  prouder  at  the  comparison ;  and  while  he 
was  thankful  for  his  own  prosperity,  ho  pitied 
the  helpless  boy.  *  Where  have  you  been  living 
of  late  7*  said  he  to  him,  *  for  I  understand  yon 
all  went  home  to  your  mother's  friends.* — ^  So 
we  did,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  *'  but  they  are  grown 
tired  of  maintaining  us,  because  they  said  that 
mammy  spent  all  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  on  snuff  and  drams. 
And  so  they  have  sent  us  back  to  this  place, 
which  is  daddy*s  parish.* 
*  And  where  do  you  live  here  7*  said  Mr.  Stock. 

*  O  sir,  we  are  all  put  into  tlio  parish  poor- 
house.* — *  And  does  your  mother  do  any  thing 
to  help  to  maintain  you  7* — *  No,  sir,  for  mammy 
says  she  was  not  brought  up  to  work  like  poor 
folks,  and  she  would  rather  starve  than  spin  or 
knit ;  so  she  lies  a-bed  all  the  morning,  and  sends 
us  about  to  pick  up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  vic- 
tuals or  a  few  half-pence.* — *  And  have  you  any 
money  in  yo<ir  pocket  now?* — ^•Yes,  sir,  1 
have  got  three  half-pence  which  I  have  begged 
to-day.* — *  Then,  as  you  were  so  very  hungry, 
how  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  that  baker*a 
over  the  way  7* — *  Because,  sir,  I  was  going  to 
lay  it  out  in  tea  for  mammy,  for  I  never  lay  out 
a  farthing  for  myself.  Indeed  mammy  says 
she  trill  have  her  tea  twice  a-day  if  we  beg  or 
starve  for  it.' — *  Can  you  read  my  boy  7*  said 
Mr.  Stock : — ^  A  little,  sir,  and  say  my  prayers 
too.* — *  And  can  you  say  your  catechism  7* — *I 
have  almost  forgotten  it  all,  sir,  though  I  re- 
member something  about  honouring  my  father 
and  mother^  and  that  makes  me  still  carry  the 
halfpence  home  to  mammy  instead  of  buying 
cakes.* — *  Who  taught  you  these  good  things  V 
— *One  Jemmy  Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish 
'prentice  to  my  daddy.  He  taught  me  one 
question  out  of  the  catechism  every  night,  and 
always  made  me  say  my  prayers  to  him  befbre 
I  went  to  bed.  He  told  me  I  should  go  to  the 
wicked  place  if  I  did  not  fear  God,  so  I  am  still 
afraid  to  tell  lies  like  the  other  boys.  Poor 
Jemmy  gave  me  a  piece  of  ginger  bread  every 
time  I  learnt  well ;  but  I  have  no  friend  now ; 
Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me,  though  mammy 
did  nothing  but  bMit  him.' 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry  oo 
the  discourse ;  he  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the  baker's 
shop ;  as  they  walked  along  he  could  not  help 
repeating  aloud  a  verse  or  two  of  that  beautiful 
hymn  so  deservedly  the  favourite  of  all  children 

*  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve. 

Yet  Ck)d  hatti  given  me  more ; 
For  I  have  food  while  others  starve, 

Or  l»eg  fh>m  door  to  door.* 

The  little  boy  kwked  up  in  his  face,  saying, 

*  Why,  sir,  that's  the  very  hymn  which  Jemmv 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.'  StodK 
made  no  answer,  but  put  a  couple  of  threepenny 
loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  and  toU 
him  to  call  on  him  again  at  such  a  time  in  Htm 
fhUowinf  week. 
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ffano  Mn  Stack  contrived  to  he  charitable  without 
any  expense. 

Stock  had  abundant  subjoct  for  mediUtion 
that  nighL  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
the  boy.  While  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade 
upon  borrowed  money,  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  give  any  part  of  that  money  to  assist  the 
idle,  or  even  to  help  the  distressed.  *  I  must  be 
iuat  ,*  said  he,  *  before  I  am  generous.*  Still  he 
oould  not  bear  to  see  this  fine  boy  given  up  to  a 
certain  ruin.  He  did  not  tliink  it  safe  to  take 
qim  mto  his  shop  in  his  present  ignorant  un- 
principled state.  At  last  he  hit  upon  this 
•hought :  I  work  for  myself  twelve  hours  in  the 
day.  Why  shall  I  not  work  one  hour  or  two 
for  this  boy  in  the  evening  ?  It  will  be  but  for 
a  year,  and  I  shall  then  have  more  right  to  do 
what  I  please.  My  money  will  then  be  my 
own,  I  shall  have  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  began  to  put  his  resolution  in  practice 
that  very  night,  sticking  to  his  old  notion  of 
not  putting  otif  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day  ;  and  it  was  thought  he  owed  much 
of  his  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his  growth  in 
goodness,  to  this  little  saying  :  *  I  am  young  and 
healthy,*  said  he,  *  ono  hour*s  work  more  will  do 
me  no  harm ;  I  will  set  aside  all  I  get  by  those 
over-hours,  and  put  the  boy  to  school.  1  have 
not  only  no  right  to  punish  this  child  for  the 
■ins  of  his  father,  but  I  consider  that  though 
God  hated  those  sins,  he  has  made  them  to  be 
instrumental  to  my  advancement* 

Tommy  Williams  called  at  the  time  appointed. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock*s  maid  had  made 
him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  old 
coat  of  her  master's.  She  had  also  knit  him  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit 
down  in  tiic  shop,  while  he  fitted  him  with  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.  The  maid  having  washed 
and  dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  walked  along  with  him  to  the  parish 
poor-house  to  hnd  his  mother.  They  found  her 
dressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  the 
door,  where  she  passed  most  of  her  time,  quar. 
felling  with  half  a  dozen  women  as  idle  and  dirty 
as  herself.  When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat  and 
well-dressed,  she  fell  a  crying  for  joy.  She 
•aid  *  it  put  her  in  mind  of  old  times,  for  Tommy 
always  used  to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman.* — *  So 
much  the  worse,*  said  Mr.  Stock  ;  *  if  you  had 
not  begun  by  making  him  look  like  a  gentleman, 
yon  needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
like  a  beggar.*  *  Oh  Jem  I*  said  she,  (for  though 
it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen  him,  she 
soon  recollected  him)  *fine  times  for  yon  !  set  a 
beggar  on  horseback — you  know  the  proverb. 
I  shall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out 
and  exposing  me  to  you.* 

Instead  ot  entering  into  any  dispute  with  this 
bad  woman,  or  praismg  himself  at  her  expense ; 
instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the 
bad  use  she  had  made  of  her  prosperity,  he 
mildly  said  to  her, — *  Mrs.  Williams  I  am  sorry 
for  your  misfortunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you 
of  part  of  your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off 
your  hands.  I  will  give  him  a  year*s  board  and 
■chooling,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what  he 
IS  fit  for.    I  will  promise  nothing,  but  if  tha 


boy  turns  out  well,  I  will  never  forsake  hm 
I  shall  make  but  one  bargain  with  yon,  which 
is,  that  he  must  not  oome  to  this  place  to  hear 
all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  he  keefs 
company  with  these  pilfering  idle  childrea. 
You  are  welcome  to  go  and  see  him  when  yoa 
please,  but  here  he  must  not  come.* 

The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a  crying,  ny- 
ing,  *  she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  Tommy  rar 
ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the  money  he 
intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  coold 
do  so  well  by  him  as  his  own  mother.*  The 
truth  was,  she  wanted  to  get  theM  new  clothes, 
into  her  clutches,  which  would  all  have  been 
pawned  at  the  dram-shop  before  the  week  wot 
out  This  Mr.  Stock  well  knew.  From  crying 
she  fell  to  scolding  and  swearing.  She  told  him 
he  was  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  to 
make  a  child  despise  his  own  mother  becaosa 
she  was  poor.  She  even  wei^t  so  far  as  to  say 
she  would  not  part  from  him ;  she  said  she  hated 
your  godly  people,  tkay  had  no  bowels  of  com. 
passion,  but  tried  to  aet  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren against  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience,  and 
for  one  moment  a  thought  came  across  him,  to 
strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes,  and  leave 
him  to  his  unnatural  mother.     *  Why,'  said  he, 

*  should  I  work  over-hours,  and  wear  out  my 
strength  for  this  wicked  woman  7'  But  soon  he 
checked  this  thought,  by  reflecting  on  the  pa- 
tience and  long-suneringof  God  with  rebellions 
sinners.  This  cured  his  anger  in  a  moment, 
and  he  mildly  reasoned  with  her  on  the  folly 
and  blindness  in  opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  the  neighbours  who  stood  by  said, 

*  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy  !  but  soma 
people  were  born  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Mr. 
Stock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child,  he  should 
have  him  soon  enough.*  Mrs.  Williams  now 
began  to  be  frightened  lest  Mr.  Stock  should 
take  the  woman  at  her  word,  and  sullenly  con- 
sented to  let  the  boy  go,  from  envy  and  malice, 
not  from  prudence  and  gratitude  ;  and  Tommy 
was  sent  to  school  that  very  night,  his  mother 
crying  and  roaring  instead  of  thanking  God  for 
such  a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  very  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  work- 
men. By  the  by  it  was  that  very  young  fellow 
who  was  reformed  by  Stock*B  good  example, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  who  used  to 
sing  psalms  with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
when  they  got  out  of  the  way  oi  Williams's 
junketing.  Will  coming  home  early  one  even- 
mg  was  surprised  to  find  his  master  at  work  by 
himself,  long  afler  the  usual  time.  He  begged 
so  heartily  to  know  the  reason,  that  Stock  owned 
the  truth.  Will  was  so  struck  with  th»  pieoe 
of  kindness,  that  he  snatched  up  a  last,  crying 
out,  •  Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work  by  yewar- 
self  however ;  we  will  go  snacks  in  maintaming 
Tommy  :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will  Simp- 
son was  idling  about  when  his  master  was  work- 
ing for  charity.*  This  made  the  hour  pasc 
cheerfully,  and  doubled  the  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  (rod's  bless- 
ing on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear  of  the 
world.  He  now  paid  off  his  creditors,  bnt  ha 
never  forgot  his  obligation  to  tliem,  and  fiNui 
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many  opportunities  of  showingr  kindness  to 
them,  and  to  their  children  afler  them.  He  now 
east  about  for  a  proper  wife,  and  as  he  was 
thought  a  prosperoos  man,  and  was  very  well 
looking  besides,  most  of  the  smart  girls  of  the 
place,  with  their  tawdry  finery,  used  to  be  often 
paradini^  before  the  shop,  and  would  even  go  to 
church  m  order  to  put  themselves  in  his  way. 
But  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  church,  had 
other  things  in  his  head ;  and  if  ever  he  thought 
about  these  gay  damsels  at  all,  it  was  with  con- 
oem  in  seeing  them  so  improperly  tricked  out, 
•0  that  the  vwy  means  they  took  to  please  him 
made  him  diiriike  them. 

There  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman 
of  excellent  character,  and  very  modest  appear- 
anee.  He  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was 
employed  nifht  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  aged, 
widowed  mother,  who  was  both  lame  and  blind. 
This  good  girl  was  indeed  almost  literally  eyes 
and  feet  to  her  helpless  parent,  and  Mr.  Stock 
used  to  see  her,  through  the  little  casement  win- 
dow, lifting  her  up,  and  feeding  with  a  tender- 
Bess  which  greatly  raised  his  esteem  fbr  her. 
He  used  to  tell  Will  Simpson,  as  they  sat  at 
work,  that  such  a  dutiful  daughter  could  hardly 
help  to  make  a  faithful  wife.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever,  the  heart  to  try  to  draw  her  off  from  her 
eare  of  her  sick  mother.  The  poor  woman  de- 
clined very  fast  Betsy  was  much  employed  in 
reading  or  praying  by  her,  while  she  was  awake, 
and  passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  while  she 
fflept,  in  doing  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order 
to  supply  her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies 
which  their  poor  pittance  could  not  afford,  while 
she  herself  lived  on  a  crust. 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  have  little 
ur  nothing  afler  her  mother's  death,  as  she  had 
only  a  life  income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  tanner,  had  offered  him  two  hun- 
dred  pounds  with  his  daughter  Nancy ;  but  he 
was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  not  in  this  case  an 
opportunity  of  resisting  his  natural  bias,  which 
nther  lay  on  tlie  side  of  loving  money  :  *  For,* 
said  he,  *  putting  principle  and  putting  affection 
oot  of  thra  question,  I  shall  do  a  more  prudent 
thing  by  marrying  Betsy  West,  who  will'con- 
fiirm  to  her  station,  and  is  a  religfious,  humble, 
industrious  girl,  without  a  shilling,  than  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect  mv 
&mi]y  and  fill  my  house  with  company,  though 
she  should  have  twice  the  fortune  which  Nancy 
Thompson  would  bring.* 

At  length  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  released 
from  all  her  sufferings.  At  a  proper  time  Mr. 
Slock  proposed  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. All  the  disappointed  girls  in  the  town 
wondered  what  any  body  oould  like  in  such  a 
dowdy  as  that.  Had  the  man  no  eyes  7  They 
thought  Mr.  Stock  had  had  more  taste.  Oh ! 
how  did  it  provoke  all  the  vain  idle  things  to 
find,  that  staying  at  home,  dressing  plainly, 
■erring  God,  and  nursing  a  blind  mother,  should 
do  that  for  Betsy  West,  which  all  their  con- 
trivaooes,  flaunting,  and  dancing,  could  not  do 
ferthem. 

He  was  not  disappoicted  in  his  hope  of  meet- 
inf  with  a  good  wife  in  Betsy,  as  indeed  those 
woo  marry  on  right  grounds  seldom  are.  But 
if  religious  persona  wiU,  fer  the  sako  of  money, 
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choose  partners  fer  life  who  have. no  religion^  dn 
not  let  them  complain  that  they  arc  unhappy ; 
they  might  have  known  that  beforehand 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  taken  home  to 
Stock's  house  and  bound  apprentice.  He  was 
always  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mother  ;  and 
every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  his  master, 
gave  him  fer  learning  a  chapter,  he  would  save 
to  buy  a  bit  of  tea  and  sugsr  for  her.  When  the 
other  boys  laughed  at  him  fer  being  so  foolish 
as  to  deny  himself  cakes  and  apples  to  give  his 
money  to  her  who  was  m  bad  a  woman,  he 
would  answer,  *  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is  my 
mother  for  all  that* 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change  In 
this  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good  youth.  He 
resolved,  as  God  should  prosper  him,  that  he 
would  try  to  snatch  other  helpless  creatures  from 
sin  and  ruin.  *  For,'  said  he,  *  it  is  owing  to 
God*s  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  my  good 
minister  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  the  broad  way  of  destruction.* — He 
still  gave  God  the  glory'  of  every  thing  he  did 
aright :  and  when  Will  Simpson  one  day  said  to 
him,  *  Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  yon 
are.*  *  Hold,  William,'  answered  he  gravely,  '  I 
once  read  in  a  book,  tliat  the  devil  is  willing 
enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good  actions,  if 
he  can  but  make  us  proud  of  them.' 

But  we  must  not  fergetour  other  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Stock*s  fellow  'prentice.  So  next 
month  you  may  expect  a  full  account  of  tha 
many  tricks  and  frolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown 


PART  HI. 

Some  account  ofihefrolica  of  idle  Jack  Brown, 

Tou  shall  now  hear  what  befel  idle  Jack 
Brown,  who,  being  a  fermer's  son,  had  many 
advantages  to  begin  life  with.  But  he  wfaio 
wsnts  prudence  may  be  said  to  want  every 
thing,  because  he  turns  all  his  advantages  to  nc 
account 

Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  died  in  that  terrible  drunken 
fit  at  the  Greyhound.  You  know  already  how 
Stock  succeeded  to  his  master's  business,  and 
prospered  in  it  Jack  wished  very  much  to  en- 
ter into  partnership  with  him.  His  father  and 
motlier  too  were  desirous  of  it,  and  offered  to 
advance  a  hundred  pounds  with  him.  Here  it 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  character  !  The  M 
farmer,  with  all  his  covctousness,  was  eager  to 
get  his  son  into  partnership  with  Stock,  though 
the  latter  was  not  worth  a  shilling ;  and  even 
Jack's  mother,  with  all  her  pride,  was  eager  fbr 
it,  for  they  had  both  sense  enough  to  see  it 
would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The  father  knew 
that  Stock  would  look  to  the  main  chance ;  and 
the  mother  that  he  would  take  the  labouring  oar, 
and  so  her  darling  would  have  little  to  do.  The 
ruling  passion  operated  in  both.  One  parent 
wished  to  secure  to  the  son  a  life  of  pleasure, 
the  otlier  a  profitable  trade.  Both  were  equally 
indifferent  to  whatever  related  to  his  eternal 
good. 

Stock,  however,  youn^  as  he  was,  was  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff.    Hii  wiadon 
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waa  an  oTermatch  for  their  canning.  He  had 
a  kindness  for  Brown,  but  would  on  no  account 
enter  into  business  with  him. — *  One  of  these 
three  things/  said  he,  *  I  am  sure  will  happen 
if  I  do ;  he  will  either  hurt  my  principles,  mj 
character,  or  my  trade ;  perhaps  all.*  And  here 
by-the.by,  let  me  drop  a  hint  to  other  young 
men  who  are  about  to  enter  into  partnership. 
Let  them  not  do  that  in  haste  which  they  may 
repent  at  leisure.  Next  to  marriage  it  is  a  tie 
the  hardest  to  break ;  and  next  to  that  it  is  an 
engagement  which  ought  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  most  caution.  Many  things  go  to  the  making 
such  a  connexion  suitable,  safe,  and  pleasant- 
There  is  many  a  rich  merchant  need  not  be 
above  taking  a  hint  in  this  respect,  from  James 
Stock  the  shoemaker. 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  to  part  from  him  ; 
indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  look  out  for  business, 
80  he  offered  Stock  to  work  with  him  as  a  jour- 
neyman, but  this  he  also  mildly  refused.  It  hurt 
his  good-nature  to  do  so ;  but  he  reflected  that  a 
younflr  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  must  not  only  be  good-natured,  he  must 
be  prudent  also.  *  I  am  resolved,*  said  he,  *  to 
employ  none  but  the  roost  sober,  regular  young 
men  I  can  get  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,  and  I  should  be  answerable  for 
all  the  disorders  of  my  house,  if  I  knowingly 
took  a  wild  drinking  young  fellow  into  it  That 
which  might  be  kindness  to  one,  would  be  in- 
justice to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.* 

Brown*8  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
she  heard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as  to 
make  this  offer. — She  valued  herself  on  being 

froud,  for  she  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing. 
*oor  woman  !  She  did  not  know  that  it  is  the 
meanest  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  her  igno- 
rance which  made  her  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
ease. — *  You  mean-spirited  rascal,*  said  she  to 
Jack,  *  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as 
well  as  I  love  you,  than  see  you  disgrace  your 
ikmily  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the  parish 
apprentice.*  She  forgot  already  what  pains  she 
had  taken  about  the  partnership,  but  pride  and 
passion  have  bad  memories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Stock, 
or  to  see  her  son  make  a  figure.  She  raised 
every  shilling  she  could  get  from  her  husband, 
and  all  she  could  crib  from  the  dairy  to  sot  up 
Jack  in  a  showy  way.  So  the  very  next  market 
day  she  came  herself,  and  took  for  him  the  new 
w^ite  house,  with  the  two  little  sash  windows 
painted  blue,  and  blue  posts  before  the  door.  It 
18  that  house  which  has  the  old  cross  just  before 
it,  as  you  turn  down  between  the  church  and 
the  Grayhound.  Its  being  so  near  the  church 
to  be  sure  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack,  but 
its  being  so  near  the  Grayhound  was,  and  so 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other  it  was  to  be 
sore  no  bad  situation ;  but  what  weighed  most 
with  the  mother  was,  that  it  was  a  much  more 
■howy  shop  than  Stock*s ;  and  the  house,  though 
not  half  so  convenient,  was  far  more  smart 

In  order  to  draw  custom,  his  foolish  mother 
advised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours  just  at 
first ;  to  buy  ordinary  but  showy  goods,  and  to 
employ  cheap  workmen.  In  short  she  charged 
him  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ruin  his  old 


comrade  Stock.  Indeed  she  always  thoopfhC 
with  double  satisfaction  of  Jack*s  prosperity, 
because  she  always  joined  to  it  the  hope  that 
his  success  would  be  the  ruin  of  Stock,  for  she 
owned  it  would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  bring 
that  proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  She 
did  not  understand,  for  her  part,  why  such  beg- 
gars must  become  tradesmen  ;  it  was  making  • 
velvet  purse  of  a  sow*b  ear. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  set 
of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  squaie 
his  own  behaviour  to  others  by  theirs  to  him. 
He  seldom  asked  himself  what  he  should  like  to 
to  do :  but  he  had  a  mighty  way  of  saying,  I 
wonder  now  what  is  my  duty  to  do  ?— And  when 
he  was  once  dear  in  that  matter  he  generally 
did  it,  always  begging  God's  blessing  and  direo- 
tion.  So  instead  of  setting  Brown  at  defiance ; 
instead  of  all  that  vulgar  selfishness,  of  caldi 
he  that  cateh  can — and  two  of  a  trade  can  never 
agree — he  resolved  to  be  friendly  towards  hiaii 
Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh  against  Browa 
for  making  his  house  so  fine,  he  was  sorry  fcr 
him,  because  he  feared  he  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  such  a  rent  He  very  kindly  called  upon 
him,  told  him  there  was  business  enough  ibr 
them  both,  and  gave  him  many  useful  hinte  fat 
his  going  on.  He  warned  him  to  go  oflener  te 
church  and  soldomer  to  the  Grayhound:  pot 
him  in  mind  how  following  the  one  and  forsak- 
ing the  other  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  poor 
master,  and  added  the  following 

ADVICE  TO  TOUNG  TRADESMXlf. 

Buy  the  best  goode ;  cut  the  work  out  yourwdf 
iH  the  eye  of  the  master  be  every  where  ;  empm 
the  soberest  men ;  avoid  all  the  low  deceit*  sf 
trade  ;  never  lower  the  credit  of  another  to  raist 
your  own  ;  make  short  payments ;  keep  exact  ae- 
eounts  ;  avoid  idle  company^  and  be  very  strict 
to  your  word. 

For  a  short  time  things  went  on  swimmingly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  The  shop  was 
well  situated  for  gossip;  and  every  one  who 
had  something  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do  was 
welcome.  Every  idle  story  was  first  spread,  and 
every  idle  song  first  sung,  in  Brown*s  shop. 
Every  customer  who  came  to  be  measured  was 
promised  that  his  shoes  should  be  done  first 
But  the  misfortune  was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day 
the  same  promise  was  made  to  all ;  so  that  nine- 
teen  were  disappointed,  and  of  course  affronted. 
He  never  said  no  to  any  one.  It  is  indeed  a 
word  which  it  requires  some  honesty  to  pro- 
nounce. By  all  these  false  promises  he  wis 
thought  the  most  obliging  fellow  that  ever  made 
a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the  principle  of 
underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  the 
cheap  shop.  And  it  was  agre^  among  all  the 
young  and  giddy,  that  he  would  beat  Stock  hol- 
low, and  that  the  old  shop  would  soon  be  knoclu 
ed  up. 

AUis  not  gold  that  glittens. 
After  a  few  months,  however,  folks  began  to 
be  not  quite  so  fond  of  the  cheap  shop;  eae 
found  out  that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  thai 
the  work  was  slight  Those  who  liked  substan- 
tia] goods  went  all  of  them  to  Stock's,  for  they 
said  Brown's  heel  taps  did  not  laat  a  wwk}  l£ 
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boots  let  in  water ;  and  they  believed  he 
e  his  Bolea  of  brown  paper.  Besidei,  it  was 
thought  by  most,  that  this  promising  all,  and 
keepin?  hb  word  with  none,  hurt  his  business 
as  mudi  as  any  thing.  Indeed,  I  question,  put- 
ting religion  out  of  the  question,  if  lying  ever 
iDswers,  even  in  a  political  view. 

Brown  had  what  is  commonly  called  good 
ktart ;  that  is,  he  had  a  thoughtless  good  nature, 
tnd  a  sort  of  feeling  for  the  moment  which  made 
him  very  sorry  when  others  were  in  trouble. 
But  he  was  not  apt  to  put  himself  to  any  incon- 
gruence, nor  go  a  step  out  of  his  way,  nor  give 
op  any  pleasure  to  serve  the  best  fViend  he  had. 
He  loved /uR ;  and  those  who  do  should  always 
ne  that  it  be  hnrmlcss,  and  that  the^  do  not  give 
ly  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.  I  am  not  going 
lOsay  a  word  against  innocent  merriment  I 
Bke  it  myself.  But  what  the  proverb  says  of 
gold,  may  be  said  of  mirth  ;  it  may  bo  bought 
too  dear.  If  a  young  man  finds  that  what  he 
bodes  is  a  good  joke  may  possibly  offend  God, 
hart  his  neighbour,  afflict  his  parent,  or  make  a 
Dodest  girl  blush,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  is 
Bol  fiin,^ut  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
«kBie. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had, 
fid  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any 
thing.  He  was  so  good-natured  indeed,  that  he 
sever  in  his  life  refused  to  make  one  of  a 
jolly  set ;  but  he  was  not  g(x>d-naturcd  enough 
to  consider  that  those  men  whom  he  kept  up  all 
night  roaring  and  laughing,  had  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  who  had  little  to  oat,  and  less  to 
mar,  l>ecaiise  they  were  keeping  op  the  charac 
tw  tiimetij  fellows,  and  good  hearts  at  the  pub- 
lie' 


The  Mountebank. 

One  day  he  saw  his  father's  plough-boy  come 
nBoping  up  to  the  door  in  great  haste.  This 
boy  brought  Brown  word  that  his  mother  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  father  had  sent  his 
oim  best  bay  mare  Smiler,  that  his  son  might 
kise  no  time,  but  set  out  directly  to  see  liis  mo- 
ther before  she  died.  Jack  burst  into  tears,  la- 
mented the  danger  of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all 
the  people  in  the  shop  extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  boy  directly,  with  a  message 
that  he  would  follow  him  in  half  an  hour,  as 
icon  as  the  mare  had  baited :  for  he  well  kpcvi' 
that  his  father  would  not  thank  him  for  any 
haste  he  might  make  if  Smiler  was  hurt. 

Jack  accordingly  set  off,  and  rode  with  such 
speed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and 
&niler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait.  They  stop- 
ped at  the  Star :  unluckily  it  was  fair- day,  and 
as  he  was  walking  about  while  Sm/ler  was  eat- 
ing her  oats,  a  bill  was  put  into  hi!«  hand  setting 
forth,  that  on  the  stage  opposite  the  Qlobe  a  moun- 
tebank was  showing  away,  and  his  Andrew  per- 
fomiing  the  finest  tricks  that  ever  were  seen. 
He  read— he  stood  still— he  went  on—*  It  will 
i«t  hinder  me,' says  he;  *  Smiler  must  rest ;  and 
1  "K*!!  see  my  poor  dear  mother  quite  as  soon 
if  I  jiift  take  a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping  at  the 
Star.* 

The  tricks  were  so  merry  that  the  time  seem- 
«d  short,  and  when  they  were  over  he  could  not 
fnbear  going  into  Uie  Globe  and  treating  these 


choice  spirits  with  a  bowl  of  punch.  Just  an 
they  were  taking  the  last  glass  Jack  happened 
to  say  that  he  was  the  best  fives  player  in  the 
country.     *That  is  lucky,'   said  the  Andrew 

*  fbr  there  is  a  famous  match  now  playing  in  tho 
court,  and  you  may  never  again  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  show  your  skill.'  Brown  declared 

*  he  could  not  stay,  for  that  he  had  lef\  his  horse 
at  the  Star,  and  must  set  off  on  urgent  business.* 
They  now  all  pretended  to  call  his  skill  in  ques. 
tion.  This  roused  his  pride,  and  he  thought 
another  half  hour  could  break  no  squares.  Smi- 
ler  had  now  had  a  good  feed  of  corn,  and  he 
would  only  have  to  push  her  on  a  little  more ; 
so  to  it  he  went 

He  won  the  first  game.  This  sparred  him 
on ;  and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  they  could 
not  see  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was  caHed  fbr 
from  the^inner.  Wagers  and  bets  now  drained 
Brown  not  only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won, 
but  of  all  he  had  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  wan 
obliged  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  tht;  house  where 
his  horse  was,  to  borrow  enough  to  discharge 
his  reckoning  at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear  mother 
to  his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  order 
Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The  landlord  express- 
ed  much  surprise  at  seeing  him,  and  the  ostier 
declared  there  was  no  Smiler  there ;  that  he  had 
been  rode  off  above  two  hours  ago  by  the  merry 
Andrew,  who  said  he  come  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and  to 
pay  for  his  feed.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
neatest  tricks  the  Andrew  ever  performed,  for 
ho  made  such  a  clean  conveyance  of  Smiler, 
that  neither  Jack  nor  his  ftther  ever  heard  of 
her  again. 

It  was  night :  no  one  could  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or  two 
before  an  advertisement  could  be  drawn  np  for 
apprehending  the  horse-stealer.  Jack  had  some 
doubts  whetlier  he  should  go  on  or  return  back. 
He  knevr  thot  though  his  father  might  fear  his 
wife  most,  yet  he  loved  Smiler  best.  At  length 
he  took  that  courage  from  a  glass  of  brandy 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken  from  a  hearty  re- 
pentance, and  ho  resolved  to  pursue  his  journey. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  watch  and  silver 
buckles  in  pawn  for  a  little  old  hack  which  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  Would  hardly 
trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

Ho  knocked  at  his  father's  door  about  five  in 
the  morning.  The  family  were  all  up. — He 
asked  the  boy  who  opened  the  door  how  his 
mother  was  ?  *  She  is  dead,'  said  the  boy  ;  *  she 
died  yesterday  afternoon.'  Here  Jack's  heart 
smote  hirn,  oiwl  ho  vr'wd  aloud,  partly  from  grief^ 
but  more  from  Iho  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, fbr  ho  found  by  computing  the  hours, 
that  had  he  come  straight  on,  he  should  have 
been  in  time  to  receive  his  mother's  bfesing. 

The  farmer  now  came  from  within,  *  I  near 
Smiler's  step.  Is  Jack  come  ?'— •  Yes,  father,* 
said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice.  *Then,'  cried  the 
farmer,  '  run  every  man  and  boy  of  you  and 
take  care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  do  thou  go  and 
rub  her  down ;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  good 
(bed  of  corn.  Be  sure  walk  her  about  that  she 
may  not  catch  cold.*    Young  Brown  came  in. 
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'  Are  you  not  an  andutiful  dogl  said  the  father; 
'  yon  might  have  been  here  twelve  hoara  ago. 
Your  mother  could  not  die  in  peace  without  tee- 
ing you.  She  said  it  was  cruel  return  for  all 
her  fondness  that  you  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her ;  but  it  was  always  so,  for  she 
had  wronged  her  other  children  to  help  you,  and 
this  was  her  reward.'  Brown  sobbed  out  a  few 
words,  but  his  father  replied,  *  Never  cry  Jack, 
for  the  boy  told  me  that  it  was  out  of  regard  for 
Smiler,  that  you  were  not  hero  as  soon  as  he 
was ;  and  if  *twas  your  over  care  of  her,  why 
there's  no  great  harm  done.  Yon  could  not 
have  saved  your  poor  mother,  and  you  might 
have  hurt  the  mare.'  Here  Jack's  double  guilt 
flew  into  his  face.  He  knew  that  his  father  was 
▼ery  covetous,  and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
his  wife ;  and  also  that  his  own  unkindness  to 
her  had  been  forgiven  by  him  out  of  kve  to  the 
horse ;  but  to  break  to  him  how  he  had  lost  that 
horse  through  his  own  folly  and  want  of  feeling, 
was  more  than  Jack  had  courage  to  do.  The 
old  man,  however,  soon  got  at  the  truth,  and  no 
words  can  describe  his  fury.  Forgetting  that 
his  wife  lay  dead  above  stairs,  he  abused  his  ton 
in  a  way  not  fit  to  be  repeated ;  and  though  his 
covetousnoss  had  just  before  found  an  excuse 
for  a  favourite  son  neglecting  to  visit  a  dying 
parent,  yet  he  now  vented  his  rage  against  Jack 
as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he  would  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his  face 
again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mother's 
funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ;  nor 
would  his  fath6r  advance  even  the  little  money 
which  was  needful  to  redeem  his  things  at  the 
Star.  He  had  now  no  fond  mother  to  assist 
him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return  home  on  his 
borrowed  hack,  full  of  grief.  He  had  the  added 
mortification  of  knowins;,  that  he  had  also  lost 
by  his  folly  a  little  hoard  of  moaey  which  his 
mother  had  saved  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  owa  town  he 
found  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew 
had  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  wa«  thotight  a 
very  good  joke  at  the  Grayhound.  He  sooa  re- 
covered his  spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  hoi^o, 
but  as  to  his  behaviour  to  his  dying  mother  h 
*  troubled  him  at  times  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
though  he  did  all  ho  could  to  forget  it  He  did 
not  however  go  on  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  en- 
gage in  one  frolic  the  loss  for  what  had  passed 
at  the  Globe ;  his  good  heart  continually  betray- 
ed him  into  acts  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  began  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
that  proverb.  Keep  your  shop  and  your  shop  will 
keep  you.  He  had  neglected  his  customers,  and 
they  forsook  him.  Quarter-day  came  round; 
there  was  much  to  pay  and  little  to  receive.  He 
owed  two  years*  rent.  He  was  in  arrears  to  his 
men  for  wages.  He  had  a  long  account  with 
his  currier.  It  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father. 
He  had  now  no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only 
true  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  bad  helpsd 
him  out  of  many  petty  scrapes,  but  he  knew 
Stock  would  advance  no  money  in  so  hopeless  a 
case.  Duns  oame  fost  about  him.  He  named  a 
speedy  day  for  payment ;  but  as  toon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  put  off  to 
a  little  diitanoe,  he  forgot  ever?  promiae,  ww  v 


merry  as  ever,  and  run  the  tame  roand  of 
thoughtless  gaiety.  Whenever  he  was  in  troa- 
ble  Stock  did  not  shun  him,  because  that  wu 
the  moment  to  throw  in  a  little  good  advice.  He 
one  day  asked  him  if  he  always  intended  to  fc 
on  in  this  course  7'  *No,  said  he,  *  I  am  re 
solved  by  and  by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  g« 
to  church.  Why  I  am  but  five  and  twenty 
man,  I  am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to  Uvs 
long ;  I  can  repent,  and  grow  melancholy  and 
good  at  any  time.' 

*Oh  Jack!'  said  Stock,  *  don't  cheat  thyself 
with  that  false  hope.  What  thou  dost  intend  to 
do,  do  quickly.  Did'st  thou  never  read  about 
the  heart  growing  hardened  by  long  indolgeaoe 
in  sin  ?  Some  folk,  who  pretend  to  mean  well, 
show  that  they  mean  nothing  at  all,  by  never 
beginning  to  put  their  good  retolutioni  into 
practice ;  which  made  a  wise  man  once  ny, 
that  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  We 
cannot  repent  when  vre  please.  Jt  U  the  good- 
ness of  God  which  leadeth  us  to  repentance^ 

'  I  am  sure,'  replied  Jack,  *  I  am  no  one's  ene- 
my but  my  own.' 

*  It  is  as  foolish,'  said  Stock,  *  to  tay  a  bad 
man  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
ppood  man  is  no  one's  friend  but  his  own.  There 
IS  no  such  neutral  character.  A  bad  man  cor- 
rupts or  offends  all  within  reach  of  hit  example, 
just  as  a  £ood  man  benefits  or  instructs  all  with- 
m  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  And  there  is  no 
time  when  we  can  say  that  this  transmitted  good 
and  evil  will  end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  punish- 
ed for  sins  he  never  committed  himself  if  he 
has  been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  sarely  as 
a  saint  will  bo  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  for  the  virtoes 
and  good  actions  of  all  those  who  are  made 
better  by  his  instruction,  his  example,  or  his 
writings.' 

Michaelmas.dav  was  at  hand.  The  landlord 
declared  he  would  be  put  off  no  longer,  but 
would  seize  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid  him  on 
>that  day,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable  sum  due 
to  him  for  leather.  Brown  at  last  benn  to  be 
frightened,  fie  applicJ  to  Stock  to  be  bound 
for  him.  This,  Stock  flatly  refused.  Brown 
now  began  to  dread  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and 
really  seemed  so  very  contrite,  and  made  so  ma- 
ny vows  and  promises  of  amendment,  that  at 
length  Stock  was  prevailed  on,  together  with 
two  or  three  of  Brown's  other  friends,  to  advance 
each  a  s-nall  sum  of  m3noy  to  quiet  the  landlord, 
BroAn  promising  to  make  over  to  them  svery 
part  of  his  stock,  and  to  bo  guided  in  futare  by 
their  adrice,  declaring  thit  he  would  turn  over 
a  new  lear,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's  example,  as 
well  as  his  diroction  in  every  thing. 

Stock's  good  nature  was  at  length  wrought 
upon,  and  he  raiaed  the  money.  The  truth  is, 
he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeply 
Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfully  set  out  on 
the  ywy  quarter-day  to  a  town  at  some  distance, 
to  carry  his  landlord  this  money,  raised  by  the 
imprudent  kindness  of  his  friend.  At  his  de- 
parture Stock  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  story 
of  Smiler  and  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  he  pro- 
mised of  his  own  head  that  he  would  not  even 
call  at  a  public  house  till  ho  had  paid  ths 
moDCv. 
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He  WM  as  food  as  his  word.  He  vory  tri- 
umphantly paued  by  several.  He  stopped  a 
littk  under  the  window  of  one  where  the  sounds 
of  merriment  and  loud  laughter  caught  his  ear. 
At  anothei  he  heard  the  enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle 
and  the  light  heels  of  the  merry  dancers.  Here 
hit  heart  had  well  nigh  foiled  him,  but  the  dread 
of  a  jail  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  he  feared 
almost  as  much,  Mr.  Stock^s  an?er  on  the  other, 
■purred  him  on ;  and  he  valued  himself  not  a 
little  at  having  got  the  better  of  this  temptation. 
He  felt  quite  happy  when  he  found  he  had 
reached  the  door  of  his  landlord  without  having 
yielded  to  one  idle  inclination. 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who  open- 
ed it  said  her  master  was  not  at  home.  *  I  am 
sorry  for  it,*  said  he,  strutting  about ;  and  with 
a  boasting  air  he  took  out  his  money.  '  I  want 
Id  pay  him  my  rent :  he  needed  not  to  have  been 
afimid  of  m«.*  The  servant,  who  knew  her  mas. 
ter  waa  very  much  afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to 
walk  in,  for  her  master  would  be  at  home  in  half 
to  hoar.  *  I  will  call  again,*  said  he  ;  *  but  no, 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better :  I 
ihall  be  at  the  Blue  Posts.*  While  he  had  been 
talking  he  took  care  to  open  his  black  leather 
ease,  and  to  display  the  bank  bills  to  the  servant, 
and  then,  in  a  swaggering  way,  he  put  up  his 
Booey  and  marched  off  to  the  Blue  Posts. 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his  own 
iSBolution,  and  having  tendered  the  money,  and 
bsing  dear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the 
laadlord's  own  fault  and  not  his  that  it  was  not 
paid,  he  went  to  refresh  himself  at  the  Blue 
Pbsts.  In  a  bam  beloi[^ing  to  this  public  house 
ant  of  strollers  were  just  going  to  perform  some 
of  that  sing-song  ribaldry  by  which  our  villages 
aie  corrupted,  the  laws  broken,  and  that  money 
drawn  from  the  poor  for  pleasure,  which  is 
wanted  by  their  families  for  bread.  The  name 
of  the  last  new  song  which  made  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment,  made  him  think  himself  in  high 
lock,  that  he  should  have  just  that  half  hour  to 
ipoie.  He  went  into  the  barn,  but  was  too  much 
delighted  with  the  actor,  who  sung  his  favourite 
■oug,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer.  He  leaped  out 
*f  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the  two  ragged  blan- 
kets which  served  for  a  curtain.  He  sung  so 
noeh  better  than  the  actors  themselves,  that 
diey  praised  and  admired  him  to  a  degree  which 
awakened  all  his  vanity.  He  was  so  intoxicated 
with  their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than 
invite  them  all  to  supper,  an  invitation  which 
(key  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  appoint- 
ment with  his  landlord  ;  but  the  half  hour  was 
long  since  past  by.  'And  so,*  says  he,  *  as  I 
know  he  is  a  mean  curmudgeon,  who  goes  to 
bed  by  daylight  to  save  candles,  it  will  be  too 
hte  to  speak  with  him  to-niirht;  besides,  let 
kim  call  upon  me ;  it  is  his  business  and  not 
aiine.  I  left  word  where  I  was  to  be  found  ;  the 
money  is  ready,  and  if  I  don*t  pay  him  to-night, 
I  ean  do  it  before  breakfast.* 

By  the  time  the^  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
tapper  was  ready.  There  never  was  a  more 
jwy  evening',  ^e  and  punch  were  as  plenty 
as  water.  The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  fellow 
was  feasting  them ;  and  as  they  wanted  victuals, 
and  he  wanted  flattery,  the  business  was  soon 


settled.  They  ate,  and  Brown  sung  They 
pretended  to  be  in  raptures.  Singing  promoted 
drinking,  and  every  fresh  glass  produced  a  song 
or  a  story  still  more  merry  than  the  former. 
Before  morning,  the  players,  who  were  engaged 
to  act  in  another  barn  a  dozen  miles  ofl^  stole 
away  quietly.  Brown  having  dropt  asleep  they 
lefl  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As  to  him 
his  dreams  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  the 
house  being  quite  still,  he  slept  comfortably  till 
morning. 

As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  the  business 
of  the  night  before  popped  into  his  head.  He 
set  off  once  more  to  his  landIord*s  in  high  spirits, 
gaily  sinking  by  the  way,  scraps  of  all  the  tunes 
he  had  picked  up  the  night  before  from  his  new 
friends.  The  landlord  opened  the  door  himself^ 
and  reproached  him  with  no  small  surliness  for 
not  having  kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening 
before,  adding,  that  he  supposed  he  was  come 
now  with  some  more  of  his  shallow  excuses. 
Brown  put  on  all  that  haughtiness  which  is  com- 
mon to  people  who  being  generally  apt  to  be  in 
the  wron^,  happen  to  catch  themselves  doing  a 
right  action ;  he  looked  big,  as  some  sort  of 
people  do  when  they  have  money  to  pay.  *  You 
need  not  have  been  so  anxious  about  your  mo- 
ney,* said  he,  *  I  was  not  going  to  break  or  run 
away.*  The  landlord  wcU  knew  this  was  the 
common  language  of  those  who  are  ready  to  do 
both.  Brown  haughtily  added,  *  You  shall  see 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word ;  give  me  a  receipt* 
The  landlord  had  it  ready  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  black 
leathern  case  in  which  the  bills  were ;  he  felt, 
he  searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then 
the  other ;  then  both  waistcoat  pockets,  but  no 
leather  case  could  he  find.  He  looked  terrified. 
It  was  indeed  the  face  of  real  terror,  but  the 
landlord  conceived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and 
abused  him  heartily  for  putting  his  old  tricks 
upon  him ;  he  swore  he  would  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  longer ;  the  money  or  a  jail — there 
lay  his  choice. 

Brown  protested  for  once  with  great  truth, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  declared 
that  he  had  actually  brought  the  money,  and 
knew  not  what  waa  become  of  it ;  but  the  thing 
was  far  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit  Brown  now 
called  to  mind  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  ^ 
settle  in  the  room  where  they  had  supped.  This 
raised  his  spirits ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
case  had  fallen  out  of  his  pocket ;  he  said  he 
would  step  to  the  public  house  and  search  for  it, 
and  would  be  back  directly.  Not  one  word  of 
this  did  the  landlord  belie ve,. so  inconvenient  is 
it  to  have  a  bad  character.  He  swore  Brown 
should  not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a  con- 
stable, and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went  back  to 
the  Blue  Posts,  the  landlord  charging  the  ofiicer 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit.  The  caution 
was  needless ;  Brown  had  not  the  least  design 
of  running  away,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he 
that  he  should  find  his  leather  case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no  tale 
or  tidings  of  the  leather  ease  could  be  had' 
The  master,  the  mistress,  the  boy,  the  maid  of 
the  public  house  all  protested  they  were  inno. 
cent    His  suspicions  soon  fell  on  the  strollers 
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with  whom  he  had  pastwd  tho  nig^ht ;  and  he  now 
found  out  for  the  first  time,  that  a  merry  even- 
ing did  not  always  produce  a  happy  morning.  He 
obtained  a  warrant,  and  proper  officers  were  aent 
in  pursuit  of  the  strollers.  No  one,  however, 
believed  he  had  really  lost  any  thingr ;  and  as 
he  had  not  a  shilling  lefl  to  defray  the  expensive 
treat  he  had  given,  the  master  of  the  inn  agreed 
with  the  other  landlord  in  thinking  this  story 
was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both,  and  Brown 
remained  in  close  custody.  At  length  the 
officers  returned,  who  said  they  had  been  ob- 
liged to  let  the  strollers  go,  as  they  could  not 
Ax  tlie  charge  on  any  one,  and  they  had  offered 
to  swear  before  a  justice  that  tiiey  bad  seen  no- 
thing of  the  leasher  case.  It  was  at  length 
agri^  that  as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a 
crowded  barn,  he  had  probably  been  robbed 
there,  if  at  all ;  and  amon^  so  many,  who  could 
pretend  to  guess  at  the  thief? 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore 
his  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  forever.  The 
abusive  language  of  his  old  landlord,  and  his 
new  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten 
his  sorrow.  His  landlord  would  be  put  off  no 
longer.  Brown  declared  he  could  neither  find 
bail  nor  raise  another  shilling ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  forms  of  law  were  made  out,  he  was  sent  to 
the  county  jail. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that  hard 
living  and  much  leisure  would  have  brought 
him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  follies.  But 
his  heart  was  not  truly  touched.  The  chief 
thing  which  grieved  him  at  first  was,  his  hav- 
ing abused  the  kindnetis  of  Stock,  for  to  him  he 
should  appear  guilty  of  a  real  fraud,  where  he 
had  indeed  been  only  vain,  idle,  and  imprudent 
And  it  is  worth  while  hero  to  remark,  that 
vanity,  idleness,  and  imprudence,  often  bring  a 
man  to  utter  ruin  both  of  soul  and  body,  though 
silly  people  do  not  put  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
heavy  sins,  and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are 
oAen  reckoiMd  honest,  merry  follows,  with  the 
best  heart$  in  the  world. 

I  wish  I  h«d  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
befel  Jack  in  hiH  present  doleful  habitation,  and 
what  became  of  him  afterwards.  I  promise 
them,  however,  that  they  shall  certainly  know 
the  first  of  next  month,  when  I  hope  they  will 
not  forget  to  inquire  for  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Shoemakcn,  or  Jack  Brown  in  prison 


PART  IV. 

Jack  Brown  in  Prison. 

Browx  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  doleful 
habitation,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise,  than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  fViend 
Stock  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Stock,  who  had  long  known  the  exceeding  light- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  ut- 
terly disbelieve  the  story  as  all  the  other  credi- 
tors did.  To  speak  the  truth.  Stock  was  the 
only  one  among  thorn  who  had  grood  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  a  man  may  be  completely 
ruined,  both  in  what  relates  to  his  property  and 
his  soul,  withoat  oommitting  Old  Bailev  crimes. 


Ho  well  knew  that  idleness,  vanity,  and  the 
love  oi'pleaaure,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  will  brbg 
a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  surely  as  those 
tilings  which  arc  reckoned  much  greater  sins 
and  that  they  undermine  his  principles  as  oer 
tainly,  though  not  quite  so  fast. 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  happened 
to  answer  Brown's  letter,  or  to  seem  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  him.  However,  he  kindly  and 
secretly,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  hard-heart> 
ed  old  farmer.  Brown's  fiither,  to  intercede  with 
him,  and  to  see  if  ho  would  do  any  thing  tor  his 
son.  Stock  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or 
even  to  lessen  his  offencoe ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of 
his  never  to  disguise  truth  or  to  palliate  wicked- 
ness.  Sin  was  still  sin  in  his  eyes,  though  it  were 
committed  by  his  best  friend ;  but  though  he 
would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  felt  tenderly  for  the 
sinner.  He  pleaded  with  the  old  farmer  on  the 
ground,  that  his  son's  idleness  and  other  vices 
would  gather  fresh  strength  in  a  jail.  He  told 
him,  that  the  loose  and  worthless  company 
which  he  would  there  keep,  would  harden  hii9 
in  vice,  and  if  he  was  now  wicked,  he  might 
there  become  irreclaimable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  vain.  The  for- 
mer was  not  to  be  moved,  indeed  he  argued  with 
some  justice,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  his  in* 
dustrious  children  beggars  to  save  one  rogue 
from  the  gallows.  Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  foros 
of  his  reasoning,  though  he  saw  the  fother  was 
less  influenced  by  this  principle  of  justice  than 
by  resentment  on  account  of  the  old  story  of 
Smiler.  People,  indeed,  should  take  care  that 
what  appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  frooi 
justice,  does  not  really  proceed  from  revenge. 
Wiser  men  than  farmer  Brown  oflen  deceive 
themselves,  and  fancy  they  act  on  better  priii' 
ciplcs  than  they  really  do,  for  want  of  looking 
a  little  more  closely  into  their  own  hearts,  ana 
putting  down  every  action  to  its  true  motive. 
When  we  are  praying  against  deceit  we  should 
not  forget  to  take  sel^deceit  into  the  accounL 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  poor  Jack  ;  not 
to  offer  him  any  help,  that  was  quite  oat  of  the 
question,  but  to  exhort  him  to  repent  of  his  evil 
ways ;  to  lay  before  him  the  sins  of  his  past 
life,  and  to  advise  him  to  convert  the  present 
punishment  into  a  benefit,  by  humbling  himself 
before  God.  He  offered  his  interest  to  get  his 
place  of  confinement  exchanged  for  one  of  those 
improved  prisons,  where  solitude  and  Ubonr 
have  been  made  the  happy  instruments  of  bring- 
ing many  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  end- 
ed by  saying,  that  if  he  ever  gave  any  solid  signs 
of  real  amendment  he  would  still  be  his  friend, 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  past. 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sam  of 
money  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  to  make 
merry  with  his  wretched  companions.  Jack 
would  have  thought  him  a  friend  indeed.  Bat 
to  send  him  nothing  but  dry  advice,  and  a  ft  v 
words  of  empty  comfort,  was,  ho  thought,  bat  a 
cheap  shabby  way  of  showing  his  kindness 
Unluckily  the  letter  came  just  as  he  was  going 
to  sit  down  to  one  of  those  direful  merry-mak- 
ings which  are  often  carried  on  with  brutal  rial 
within  the  doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  entrance 
of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is  often  expected  to  give 
a  feast  to  the  rest 
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Whek  hii  oompaniont  wen  haated  with  ^ ; 
*Now,*  Mid  Jack,  *  1*11  treat  you  with  a  aermoa, 
aad  a  very  pretty  preachment  it  ia.*  So  saying, 
he  took  out  Mr.  Stock's  kind  and  pious  letter, 
and  was  delighted  at  the  bursts  of  laughter  it 
produced.  *  What  a  canting  dog  !*  said  one. 
'Repentance,  indeed!* cried  Tom  Crew;  'No, 
no,  Jack,  tell  this  hypocritical  rogue  that  if  we 
have  lost  our  liberty,  it  is  only  for  having  been 
joUy,  hearty  fellows,  and  we  have  more  spirit 
than  to  repent  of  that  I  hope  :  all  the  harm  we 
have  done  is  living  a  little  too  fast,  like  honest 
bucks  as  we  are. — *  Ay,  ay,*  said  jolly  George, 
*  had  we  been  such  sneaking  miserly  ftllows  as 
Slock,  we  need  not  have  come  hither.  But  if 
the  ill  nature  of  the  laws  has  been  so  cruel  as  to 
clap  up  such  fine  hearty  blades,  we  are  nofelofu 
however.  We  are  afraid  of  no  Jack  Ketch ;  and 
I  see  no  cause  to  repent  of  any  sin  that's  not 
hanging  matter.  As  to  those  who  are  thrust 
into  the  condemned  hole  indeed,  and  have  but  a 
ftw  hours  to  live,  they  muat  see  the  parson,  and 
bear  a  sermon,  and  such  stuff.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  such  stout  young  fellows  as  we  are 
hive  to  do  with  repentance.  And  so.  Jack,  lot 
u  have  that  rare  new  catch  which  you  learnt 
of  the  strollers  that  merry  night  when  you  lost 
joor  pocket-book.* 

This  thoughtless  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the 
^ck  progress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner  fh>m  bad 
to  worse.  Brown,  who  always  wanted  principle, 
noo  gre  jv  to  want  feeling  alsa  He  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  was  raised  against  Stock,  and 
lold  many  f[ood  Btoriei^  as  they  were  called,  in 
derision  of  the  piety,  sobriety,  and  self-denial  of 
his  old  friend.  He  lost  every  day  somewhat  of 
thooe  small  remains  of  shame  and  decency 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  prison. 
He  even  grew  reconciled  to  this  wretched  way 
of  lift,  and  the  want  of  money  seemed  to  him 
the  heaviest  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jail. 

Mr.  Stock  finding  from  the  jailer  that  his 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not 
vrite  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to 
ne  him  nor  send  him  any  assistance,  thinking 
it  right  to  let  him  suffer  that  want  which  his 
fiees  had  brought  upon  him.  But  as  he  still 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  might 
bo  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  evil  courses,  he 
eoDtiniiMl  to  have  an  eye  upon  him  by  means 
if  the  jailer,  who  was  an  honest,  kind-hearted 
man. 

Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thought- 
loss  riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadness.  Com- 
piny  kept  up  his  spirits ;  with  his  new  friends 
he  contrived  to  drown  thought;  but  when  he 
VIS  alone  he  began  to  find  that  a  merry  fellou), 
when  deprived  of  his  companions  and  his  liquor, 
u  oflan  a  most  forlorn  wretch.  Then  it  is  that 
eren  a  merry  fellow  says.  Of  laughter^  what  ta 
il  ?  aiui  of  mtrfA,  it  i$  madnen. 

As  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little  alone 
u  poMible  his  gaiety  was  commonlv  uppermost 
till  that  loathsome  distemper,  called  the  jail 
fever,  broke  out  in  the  prison.  Tom  Crew,  the 
ringleader  in  all  their  evil  practices,  was  first 
leiied  with  it  Jack  staid  a  little  while  with 
his  comrade  to  assist  and  divert  him,  but  of 
isaistance  he  could  give  little,  and  the  Yeiy 


thought  of  diversion  was  now  turned  into  horror. 
He  soon  caught  the  distemper,  and  that  in  so 
dreadful  a  degree,  tliat  his  life  was  in  great 
danger.  Of  tliose  who  remained  in  health  not 
a  soul  came  near  him,  though  he  shared  his  last 
farthing  with  them.  He  had  just  sense  enough 
leilto  feel  this  cruelty.  Poor  fellow!  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  the  friendship  of  tlie 
worldly  is  at  an  end  when  there  is  no  more  drink 
or  diversion  to  be  had.  He  lay  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition  ;  his  body  tormented  with  a 
dreadful  disease,  and  his  soul  tvirified  and 
amazed  at  the  approach  of  death:  that  death 
which  ho  thought  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  of 
which  his  comrades  had  so  oflcn  assured  him 
that  a  young  tellow  of  five-and- twenty  was  is  no 
danger.  Poor  Jack !  I  cannot  help  feeling  for 
him.  Without  a  shilling!  without  ifriend  !  with- 
out one  comfort  respecting  this  w  jrld,  and,  what 
is  far  more  terrible,  without  one  hope  respect- 
ing the  next. 

Lot  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that  Brown's 
misery  arose  entirely  from  his  altered  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  merely  his  being  in  want, 
and  sick,  and  in  prison,  which  made  his  condi- 
tion so  desperate.  Many  an  honest  man  un- 
justly accused,  many  a  persecuted  saint,  many 
a  holy  martyr  has  enjoyed  sometimes  more 
peace  and  content  in  a  prison  than  wicked  men 
have  ever  tasted  in  the  height  of  their  pros- 
perity. But  to  any  such  comforts,  to  any  com- 
fort at  all,  poor  Jack  was  an  utter  stranger. 

A  christian  friend  generally  comes  forward 
at  tlie  very  time  when  worldly  friends  forsake 
the  wretched.  The  other  prisoners  would  no*. 
come  near  Brown,  though  he  had  oflcn  enter- 
tained, and  had  never  oSended  them  ;  even  his 
own  father  was  not  moved  with  his  sad  condi* 
tion.  When  Mr.  Stock  informed  him  of  it,  be 
answered,  *  *l'i8  no  more  than  he  deserves.  Aa 
he  brews  so  he  must  bake.  He  has  made  hia 
own  bed,  and  let  him  lie  in  iL'  'Jlic  hard  old 
man  had  ever  at  his  tongue's  end  aome  proverb 
of  hardness,  or  frugality,  which  he  eontrivcd  to 
turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  cxcum  himself. 

W>  shall  now  aee  how  Mr.  Stock  behav- 
ed.  He  had  his  favourite  sayings  too;  bat 
they  were  chiefly  on  the  side  of  kindness, 
mercv,  or  some  other  virtue.  *  I  must  not,' 
said  he,  *  pretend  to  call  myself  a  Christian,  if 
I  do  not  requite  evil  with  good.'  When  he  re- 
ceived the  jailer's  letter  with  the  account  of 
Brown's  sad  condition,  Will  Simpson  and  Tom- 
my Williams  began  to  compliment  him  on  his 
own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  be  had 
escaped  Brown's  misfortunes.  He  only  gravely 
said,  *  Blessed  bo  God  that  I  am  not  in  the  same 
misery.  It  is  Ik  who  has  made  us  to  differ. 
But  for  his  grace  I  might  have  been  in  no  bet- 
ter condition. — Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
tlie  hand  of  God,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him.* 
*  What,  you  !'  said  Will, '  whom  ho  cheated  of 
your  money  7' — *  This  is  not  a  time  to  remem- 
ber injuries,'  said  Mr.  Stock.  *  How  can  I  aak 
forgiveness  for  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhold  for- 
giveness  from  him  '/'  So  saying,  he  ordered  hia 
horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor  Brown  ;  thus  prov- 
ing  that  his  waa  a  religion  not  of  worda  but  of 
deeds. 

Stock*s  heart  nearly  failed  him  m  he  paaied 
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throngh  the  prison.  The  groans  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  Lnd,  what  to  such  a  heart  as  his  was  still 
more  moving,  the  brutal  merriment  of  tlie 
healthy  in  such  a  place,  pierced  his  very  soul. 
Many  a  silent  prayer  did  he  put  up  as  he  passed 
along,  that  God  would  yet  be  pleased  to  touch 
their  hearts,  and  that  now  (during  this  infec 
tious  sickness)  might  bo  the  accepted  time.  The 
jailer  observed  him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the 
cause.  *•  I  cannot  forget,  said  he,  *  that  the  most 
dissolute  of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow  creature. 
The  same  (iSod  made  tlicm  ;  the  same  Saviour 
died  for  thorn ;  how  then  can  I  hate  the  worst 
of  them  ?  With  my  advantages  they  might  have 
been  much  better  than  I  am ;  without  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  on  my  good  minister's  instructions, 
I  miglit  have  been  worse  than  the  worst  of  these. 
I  have  no  cause  for  pride,  much  for  thankful- 
ness  ;  *  Let  us  noi  be  high-minded^  hut  fear.* 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by  pain,  po- 
verty,  dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
known  for  that  merry  soul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he 
used  to  be  proud  to  hear  himself  called.  His 
groans  were  so  piteous  that  it  made  Mr.  Stock's 
heart  ache.  He  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand, 
though  he  knew  the  distemper  was  catching. — 
•  How  dost  do,  Jack  V  said  he,  *  dost  know  me  7' 
Brown  shook  his  head  and  said,  faintly,  *•  Know 
you  ?  ay,  that  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  have  but  one 
friend  in  the  world  who  would  come  to  see  me 
in  this  woeful  condition.  O  James  !  what  have 
I  brought  myself  to  1  What  will  become  of  my 
poor  soul  ?  I  dare  not  look  back,  for  that  is  all 
sin  ;  nor  forward,  (or  that  is  all  misery  and  woe.* 

Mr.  Stock  spake  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is 
too  oflen  done.  *  I  am  asham'd  to  see  you  in 
this  dirty  place,'  says  Brown.  **  As  to  the  place, 
Jack,*  replied  the  other,  *  if  it  has  helped  to 
bring  you  to  a  sense  of  your  past  ofTcnces,  it 
will  be  no  bail  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorrj 
for  your  distress  and  your  sickness ;  but  if  it 
should  please  God  by  them  to  open  your  eyes, 
and  to  show  you  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than 
the  prison  to  which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may 
'et  be  well.  I  had  ratiier  see  you  in  this  hum- 
ile  penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirty  bed,  in  this 
dismal  prison,  than  roaring  and  rioting  at  tlw 
Grayhound,  the  king  of  the  company,  with 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and  plenty  of 
money  in  your  pocket.' 

Brown  wept  bitterly,  and  squeezed  his  hand, 
but  was  too  weak  to  say  mucli.  Mr.  Stock  then 
desired  the  jailor  to  let  him  have  such  things  as 
were  needful,  and  he  would  pay  fur  them.  He 
would  not  leave  the  poor  fellow  till  he  had  given 
him,  with  his  own  hands,  some  broth  whicn  the 
jailor  had  got  ready  for  him,  and  some  medi- 
cines which  the  doctor  ImuI  sent  All  this  kind- 
ness cut  Brown  to  the  heart.  He  was  just  able 
to  sob  out,  *  My  unnatural  father  leaves  mo  to 
perish,  and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a 
father  to  mo.'  Stock  told  him  that  one  proof  he 
must  give  of  his  repentance,  was,  that  he  must 
forgive  his  father,  whose  provocation  had  been 
very  great  He  then  said  he  would  leave  him 
for  the  present  to  take  some  rest,  and  desired 
liim  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God  for  meroy.  *  Dear 
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James,*  replied  Brown,  *  do  yoa  pray  for 
God  perhaps  may  hear  you,  but  he  will  i 
hear  the  praver  of  such'  a  sinner  as  I  hav«  U 

*  Take  care  now  you  think  so,*  said  Stock.,  'Tb 
believe  that  God  cannot  forgive  you  wonld  be 
still  a  greater  sin  than  any  you  have  yet  com- 
mitted against  him.'  He  then  explain^  to  him 
in  a  few  words,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  na- 
ture of  repentance  and  forgiveness  through  a 
Saviour,  and  warned  him  earnestly  against  un- 
belief and  hardness  of  heart. 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body  with 
the  comfortable  tilings  he  had  taken;  and  a  little 
cheered  with  Stock's  kindness  in  coming  so  far 
to  see  and  to  forgive  such  a  forlorn  outcast,  sick 
of  an  infectious  distemper,  and  locked  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  there  must  be  some 
mighty  power  in  a  religion  which  can  lead  men 
to  do  such  things  !  things  so  much  against  the 
grain  as  to  forgive  such  an  injury,  and  to  risk 
catching  such  a  distemper ;  but  he  was  so  weak  , 
he  could  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  to 
pray  but  he  could  not ;  at  length,  overpowered 
with  weariness,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  back,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  him  so  much  better  in  body ;  but  his 
agonies  of  mind  were  dreadful,  and  he  had  now 
got  strength  to  express  part  of  the  horrors  which 
he  felt.  *  James,'  said  he  (looking  wildly)  *  it 
is  all  over  with  me.  I  am  a  lost  creature.  Ehren 
your  prayers  cannot  save  me.' — '  Dear  Jack,* 
replied  Mr.  Stock,  *I  am  no  minister;  it  does 
not  become  me  to  talk  much  to  ihee  :  but  I  know 
I  may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  the  Bible. 
As  ignorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  safe  enough 
while  I  stick  to  that'    *  Ay,'  said  the  sick  man, 

*  you  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  roe,  and 
I  would  not  listen,  or  if  I  did  it  was  only  to 
make  fun  of  what  I  heard,  and  now  you  will  not 
so  much  as  read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  me.' 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Stock  long- 
ed to  bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  Bible  out 
of  his  pocket,  which  he  always  carried  with  him 
on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly,  verse  by  verse, 
the  fifly.fiflh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  he  came 
to  the  sixth  ai^  seventh  verses,  poor  Jack  cried 
so  much  that  Stock  was  forced  to  stop.  The 
words  were.  Let  the  tricked  man  forsake  his  tMy« 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts^  and  Ut 
him  return  unto  the  Lord.  Here  Brown  stopped 
him,  saying,  *  Oh  it  is  too  late,  too  late  for  me.' 
— *  Let  me  finish  the  verso,'  said  Slock, '  and  you 
will  see  your  error ;  you  will  sec  that  it  is  never 
too  late.*  So  he  read  on — Let  him  return  unlo 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and 
to  our  God,  and  he  trill  abundantly  pardon.  Here 
Brown  started  up,  snatched  the  book  out  of  hii 
hand,  and  cried  out,  *  Is  that  really  tliere  ?  NO| 
no  ;  that's  of  your  own  putting  in,  in  order  to 
comfort  me  ;  let  me  look  at  the  words  myself.' 
— *  No,  indeed,'  said  Stock,  *  I  would  not  for  the 
world  give  you  unfounded  comfort,  or  put  ofT 
any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scripture  doctrine.* 
— *■  But  is  it  possible,'  cried  the  sick  man,  *  that 
God  may  really  pardon  me  ?  Do'st  tliink  he  can ! 
I>o*st  think  he  will  ?'  *  I  dare  not  give  thee  false 
hopes,  or  indeed  any  hopes  of  my  own.  But 
these  are  God's  own  words,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  when  wo  are  really  brooghA 
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mto  socb  a  itete  la  that  the  wordt  may  be  ap- 
plied to  1U.  For  a  text  may  be  full  of  comfort, 
andtitt  may  not  belong  to  ue.* 

Hi.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying  more.  He 
woald'not  venture  out  of  his  depth;  nor  indeed 
wai  poor  Brown  able  to  beai  more  discourse 
iust  now.  So  he  made  him  a*  present  of  the  Bi- 
ble,  folding  down  such  places  as  he  thought 
might  be  bist  suited  to  his  state,  and  took  his 
leare,  being  obliged  to  return  home  that  night 
He  left  a  little  money  wiUi  the  jailor,  to  add  a 
few  comforts  to  the  allowance  of  the  prison,  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

When  he  got  home,  he  described  the  suffer- 
rags  and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  moving 
manner ;  but  Tommy  Williams,  instead  of  be. 
ing  properly  affected  by  it,  only  said,  *  Indeed, 
master,  I  am  not  very  sorr^;  he  is  rightly 
served.* — *  How,  Tommy,'  said  Mr.  Stock  (ra- 
ther sternly)  *  not  sorry  to  see  a  fellow  creature 
brought  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery ;  one  too 
whom  you  have  known  eo  prosperous  V  *  No, 
muter,  I  can't  say  I  am  ;  for  Mr.  Brown  used 
to  make  fun  of  you,  and  laugh  at  you  for  being 
80  godly,  and  reading  your  Bible.' 

*  Let  me  say  a  raw  words  to  you  Tommy,' 
nid  Mr.  Stock.  *  In  the  first  place  you  should 
nerer  watch  for  the  time  of  a  man's  being 
brought  low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his  faults. 
Next,  you  should  never  rejoice  at  his  trouble, 
bat  pity  him,  and  pray  for  him.  Lastly,  as  to 
kii  ridiculing  me  for  my  religion,  if  I  cannot 
itand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not  worthy  the  name  of 
t  Christian. — He  that  i$  athamed  of  me  and  my 
word — do'st  remember  wliat  follows  Tommy  V 
— *  Yes,  master,  it  was  last  Sunday's  text — of 
him  thall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he 
Ml  judge  the  vwrid.' 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison.  But 
he  did  not  go  alone.  He  took  with  him  Mr. 
nomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had  been  the 
nude  and  instructor  of  his  youth,  who  was  so 
bind  as  to  go  at  his  request  and  visit  this  fbrlorn 
prisoner.  When  they  got  to  Brown's  door,  they 
ftond  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the  Bible 
m  his  hand.  This  was  a  joyful  sight  to  Mr. 
8hwk,  who  secretly  thanked  God  for  it  Brown 
«u  reading  aloud ;  they  listened ;  it  was  the 
fifteenth  of  Saint  Luke.  The  circumstances  of 
this  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  were 
10  much  like  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced 
him  to  the  soul ;  and  he  stopped  every  minute 
to  compare  his  own  case  with  that  of  the  prodi- 
|aL  He  was  just  got  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  / 
mSl  arise  and  go  to  my  father — at  that  moment 
be  spied  his  two  friends ;  joy  darted  into  his 
Bfss.  *0  dear  Jem,'  said  he,  *  it  is  not  too  late, 
Iwill  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  you,  sir,  will  show  me  the  way, 
won't  you?'  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  he 
rseoOected.  *  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  so 
hopeful  a  disposition,'  said  the  good  minister. 
'0,  sir,'  said  Brown,  *  what  a  place  is  this  to  re- 
tan  yon  in  7  O,  see  to  what  I  have  brought 
■yselfr 

*Yoor  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indeed 
•try  low,*  replied  the  good  divine.  *  But  what 
lie  minea,  dungeons,  or  g^lies,  to  that  eternal 
hopeless  prison  to  which  your  unrepented  sins 
Bost  soon  have  consigned  you.    Even  in  the 

Vofcl 


gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed  of  straw,  worn  down 
by  pain,  poverty,  and  want,  forsaken  by  your 
worldly  friends,  an  object  of  scorn  to  those  with 
whom  you  used  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  J 
say,  brought  thus  low,  if  you  have  at  last  found 
out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone 
state  by  sin,  you  may  still  be  more  an  object  of  fa- 
vour in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  you  thought 
yourself  prosperous  and  happy ;  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  you,  and  you  passed  your  days  and 
nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchrutian  not  If 
you  will  but  improve  the  present  awful  visita- 
tion ;  if  you  do  but  heartily  renounce  and  ah- 
hor  your  present  evil  courses;  if  you  even  now 
turn  to  the  Lord  your  Saviour  with  lively  faith, 
deep  repentance,  and  unfeigned  obedience,  I 
shall  still  have  more  hope  of  you  than  of  many 
who  are  going  on  quite  happy,  because  quite  in- 
sensible. The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has  dis- 
covered the  iniquity  of  his  own  heart,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  help  himself,  may  be  restored 
to  God's  favour,  and  become  happy,  though  in  a 
dungeon.  And  be  assured,  that  he  who  from 
deep  and  humble  contrition  dares  not  so  much 
as  lifl  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty 
faith  he  sighs  out.  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  tin* 
ner^  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out  These  are  the 
words  of  him  who  cannot  lie.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  self-abasement, 
the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A 
dawn  of  comfort  at  length  shone  on  his  benight- 
ed mind.  His  humility  and  fear  of  falling  £ck 
into  his  former  sins,  if  he  should  ever  recover, 
Mr.  Thomas  thought  were  strong  symptoms  of  a 
sound  repentance.  He  improved  and  cherished 
every  good  disposition  he  saw  arising  in  his 
heart,  and  particularly  warned  him  against  self 
deceit,  self-confidence,  and  hypocrisy 

Ailer  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  addressed 
him.  *  There  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  for 
sin.  Are  you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  because  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  or 
are  you  afraid  of  sin  itself?  Do  you  wish  to  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  ?  Do  you  hate 
sin  because  you  know  it  is  offensive  to  a  pure 
and  holy  God  7  Or  are  you  only  ashamed  of  it 
because  it  has  brought  you  to  a  prison  and  ex- 
posed  you  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  7  It  is 
not  said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that  particular 
sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is  no  ^ 
exception  made  because  it  is  a  more  creditable 
or  a  favourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one. 
There  are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  sorry 
for  sin.  Cain  was  sorry — My  punishment  ta 
greater  than  I  can  bear,  said  he ;  but  here  you 
see  the  punishment  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
concern,  not  the  sin.  David  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  notion  of  godly  sorrow,  when  he  says, 
Wash  me  from  mine  udfuity,  ehanse  me  from 
my  sin.  And  when  Job  repented  in  dust  and 
ashes.,  it  is  not  said  he  excused  himself,  but  he 
abhorred  himself.  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  called 
himself  undone,  because  he  was  a  man  of  un 
clean  lips;  for,  said  he  **  I  have  seen  the  King. 
the  L&rd  of  hosts ;"  that  is,  he  could  not  Uke 
the  proper  measure  of  his  own  iniquity  till  ha 
had  considered  the  perfect  holiness  of  God.* 

One  day,  wiwui  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stock 
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eaxne  to  tee  him,  they  found  him  more  than 
commonly  affected.  Uii  face  was  mora  ghastly 
pale  than  usual,  and  his  eyes  were  red  with  cry. 
in^.  *  Oh,  sir,*  said  he,  *■  what  a  sight  have  I 
just  seen  !  jolly  George,  aa  we  used  to  call  him, 
the  ringleader  of  all  our  mirth,  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  fun  and  tricks,  and  wickedness 
that  are  carried  on  within  these  walls,  jolly 
George  is  just  dead  of  the  iail  distemper  !  He 
taken,  and  I  led !  I  would  be  carried  into  hie 
roo?ii  to  speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warn- 
ing by  mo,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by 
liiin.  But  what  did  I  see !  what  did  I  hear  \ 
not  one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
hope.  Aguny  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his  tongue, 
despair  in  his  scul ;  while  I  am  spared  and  com- 
forted with  hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance.  Oh, 
:f  ail  my  old  friends  at  thcGrayhound  could  but 
tlicn  have  seen  jolly  Groorge  !  A  hundred  ser- 
mons about  deatli,  sir,  donH  speak  so  home,  and 
cut  so  deep,  as  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.* 

Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that  is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper  set- 
tled in  his  liroba,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  But 
as  he  bpent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  in 
reading  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as  Mr.  Thomia 
directed,  he  improved  every  day  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  of  course  grew  more  resigned  to 
pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  afYer  this,  his  hard-hearted  fa- 
ther, who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  see 
him,  or  offer  him  the  least  relief,  was  taken  off 
suddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and,  afler  all  his 
threatenings,  he  died  without  a  will.  He  was 
one  of  those  silly,  superstitious  men,  who  fancy 
they  shall  die  the  sooner  for  having  made  one ; 
and  who  love  the  world  and  the  things  that  are 
iu  the  world  so  dearly,  that  tliey  dread  to  set 
about  any  business  which  may  put  tliem  ih  mind 
that  tliey  are  not  always  to  live  in  it  As,  by 
this  neglect,  his  father  had  not  fulfilled  his  threat 
of  cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling.  Jack,  of  course, 
went  shares  with  his  brothers  in  what  their  fa- 
ther left  What  fell  to  him  proved  to  be  iiist 
enough  to  discharge  him  from  prison,  and  to 
pay  aJl  his  debts,  but  he  had  nothing  lefL  His 
joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to  make  restitution 
was  so  groat  that  ho  thought  little  of  his  own 
wants.  He  did  not  desire  to  conceal  the  most 
trifling  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  affairs. 
There  did  not  remain  money  enough  aAer  every 
creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to  pay  for  his  remo* 
val  home.  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  his  own  cart 
for  him  with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  for  he  was  too  weak  and  lame  to  be  re- 
moved  any  other  way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the 
driver  particular  charge  to  be  tender  and  careful 
of  him,  and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the 
cart  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  convinced  was 
he  of  the  sincere  reformation  both  of  heart  and 
life ;  but  Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be 
furtlier  burthensome  to  this  generous  friend.  He 
insisted  on  being  carried  to  the  parish  work- 
house, which  ho  said  was  a  far  better  place  than 
he  deserved.  In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished 
a  small  room  for  him,  and  lent  him  every  day  a 


morsel  of  meat  fWun  )Ja  own  dSBBor.  Tommf 
Williams  begged  that  he  might  alwayi  beat 
lowed  to  carry  it,  as  some  atonement  ibr  his 
having  for  a  moment  ao  far  forgotten  his  dity, 
as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympathiie  in  Brown's 
misfortunes.  He  never  thoaght  of  this  full 
without  sorrow,  and  oflon  thanked  his  master  ftr 
the  wholesome  lesson  he  then  gave  him,  and  ht 
was  the  better  for  it  all  his  life. 

Mrs.  Stock  often  carried  poor  Brown  a  dish 
of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good  broth  herself.  He  wu 
quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to  walk  oot  u 
long  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpson  and 
Tommy  Williams  laid  their  heads  td|[ether,  and 
contrived  a  sort  of  barrow  on  which  he  was  ofles 
carried  to  church  by  some  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours, of  which  Tommy  was  always  one ;  and 
he  requited  their  kindness,  by  reading  a  good 
book  to  them  whenever  they  would  call  in ;  and 
he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  their  children  to 
sing  pMlms  or  say  the  catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  tlius  to  be  enablod 
to  go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was  carried  by 
the  Grayhound,  he  was  much  moved,  and  used 
to  put  up  a  prayer  full  of  repentance  fbr  the 
past,  and  praise  ibr  the  present 


PARTY. 

A  dialogue  between  James  Stock  and  WiU  Simp- 
son,  the  shoemakers t  as  they  sat  at  loorft,  sa 
the  duty  of  carrying  religion  into  our  commm 
business. 

Jamu  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  Will  Simp- 
son, as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  second  piit, 
had  resolved  to  work  together  one  hour  every 
evening,  in  order  to  pay  u>r  Tommy  WiUiamsV 
schooling.  This  circumstance  brought  them  ta 
be  a  good  deal  togetlier  when  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  gone  home.  Now  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Stock  had  a  pleasant  way  of  endeavouring  tB 
turn  all  common  events  to  some  use ;  and  be 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to  nakt 
the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Will  Simpson 
for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said  he,  if  Will 
gives  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  help  to  provide 
for  this  poor  boy,  it  is  the  leaat  I  can  do  to  tiy 
to  turn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting Wiirs  spiritual  good.  Now  aa  the  bait 
of  Stock*s  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was  easy 
to  him  to  lead  their  talk  to  something  profitahki 
He  always  took  especial  care,  however,  that  tht 
subject  should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer- 
fully, and  withonl  constraint  As  he  well  knew 
that  great  good  may  be  sometimes  done  by  a 
prudent  attention  in  seizing  proper  opportunities, 
so  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety  had  been 
sometimes  hurt  by  forcing  serious  subjecta 
where  there  was  clearly  no  disposition  to  re- 
ceive them.  I  say  he  had  found  out  that  two 
things  were  necessary  to  the  promoting  of  re- 
ligion among  his  friends ;  a  warm  zeal  to  be 
always  on  the  watch  fbr  occasions,  and  a  cool 
judgment  to  distinguish  which  was  the  right 
time  and  place  to  make  use  of  them.  To  know 
hew  to  do  good  is  a  great  matter,  but  to  know 
loAeii  to  do  it  is  no  small  one. 
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Simpidn  wu  in  hon^  good-natured  young 
lan ;  he  was  maw  become  sober,  and  rather  re- 
igiooalj  AipoMd.  But  he  waa  ignorant,  be  did 
ot  know  much  of  the  grounds  ofreliff  ion,  or  of 
Im  corruption  of  his  own  nature.  He  was  re- 
"alar  at  churehi  but  was  first  drawn  thither 
ather  by  his  skill  in  psalm-singing  than  by  any 
real  devotion.  He  had  lefl  off  ^oing  to  the 
rrayhonnd,  and  often  read  the  Bible,  or  some 
tber  good  book  on  the  Sunday  evening.  This 
e  thought  was  quite  eniM|gh ;  he  thought  the 
fiUe  was  the  prettiest  history  book  in  the  world, 
nd  that  religion  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Sun- 
ays.  But  he  did  not  much  understand  what 
Qsinesa  people  had  with  it  on  working  days. 
le  had  left  off  drinking  because  it  had  brought 
VTQUams  to  the  grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt  and 
■fs ;  but  not  because  he  himself  had  seen  the 
vu  of  sin.  He  now  considered  swearing  and 
labbath-breaking  as  scandalous  and  indecent, 
at  he  had  not  found  out  that  both  were  to  be 
iH  off  because  they  are  highly  offensive  to  God, 
nd  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit  As  Simpson  waa 
BSB  self-conceited  than  most  ignorant  people  are, 
Koek  had  always  a  good  hope  that  when  he 
honld  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
rord  of  God,  and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart, 
»  would  become  one  day  a  good  Christian,  llie 
freat  hindrance  to  this  was,  that  he  fancied  him- 
df  so  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  calling  to 
koek's  mind  how  disorderly  the  house  and  uiop, 
vhare  they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at  work, 
ad  formerly  been  and  ho  went  on  thus : 

WiU,  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  master, 
o  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's  time  !  I 
Ned  then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  we  were 
ueping  it  up  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry 
IS  the  d%y  is  long.  I  find  I  am  twice  as  happy 
dnee  I  am  grown  good  and  sober. 

8tock,  I  am  glad  you  are  happy,  Wtll,  and  I 
ijoice  that  you  are  sober ;  but  I  would  not  have 
na  take  too  much  pride  in  your  own  goodne»$, 
or  fear  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as  great 
IS  some  of  thoee  you  have  left  off.  Besides,  I 
voold  not  have  you  make  quite  so  sure  that  you 
Vfjraod. 

WilL  Not  good,  master !  why  don't  you  find 
Bt  re|nilar  and  orderly  at  work  ? 

Stodt,  Very  much  so ;  and  accordingly  I  have 


I  mat  respect  for  you. 


I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom  miss 
ihoreh,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams 
iisd,  have  handsome  clothes  for  Sundays,  and 
■ve  a  trifle  every  week. 

ftodL  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is ;  and 
to  in  this  yoa  may  add  that  yoo  wy  generously 
vork  an  hour,  for  poor  Tommy's  education, 
evnry  evening  without  fee  or  reward. 

WtS.  Weu,  master,  what  can  a  man  do  more  7 
If  in  this  is  not  being  ^ood,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

8l9ek,  An  these  things  are  very  right  as  far 
u  tbey  goi,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a  Christian 
vithoot  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  you 
itare,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all 
theie  thbgs,  and  many  more,  and  yet  be  no 
Qiristian. 

WUl,  No  Christian  !  surely,  master,  I  do  hope 
te  after  all  I  have  done,  you  will  not  be  so  on- 
Uad  as  to  ny  I  am  no  Christian. 


Stock.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so,  WiU. 
I  hope  bettor  things  of  yon.  But  come  now, 
what  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  ? 

WiU.  What !  why  to  be  christened  when  one 
is  a  child ;  to  learn  the  catechism  when  one  can 
read ;  to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a  youth ;  an  J 
to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock.  These  are  all  very  proper  things,  and 
quite  necessary.  They  make  part  of  a  uhristi- 
an's  life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  may  be  exact 
in  them  all,  and  yet  not  bo  a  Christian. 

WiU.  Not  be  a  christian !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  yoa 
are  very  comical,  master. 

StocL  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious,  WilL 
At  this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  every  man  who  went  through 
certain  forms  would  be  a  good  man ;  and  one 
man  who  observed  those  forms  would  be  as  good 
as  another.  Whereas,  if  we  come  to  examine 
ourselves  by  the  word  of  God,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  but  few  comparatively  whom  our  Savioor 
would  allow  to  be  real  Christians.  What  is  your 
notion  of  a  Christian's  praotice  7 

WiU.  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder,  nor 
get  drunk.  He  must  avcud  scandalous  thiogs, 
and  do  as  other  decent  orderly  people  da 

Stock.  It  b  easy  enough  to  be  what  the  world 
calls  a  Christian,  but  not  to  be  what  the  Bible 
calls  so. 

WUl,  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  apoetlea, 
and  ministers. 

Stock.  We  are  not  And  yet  Will,  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  Christianity ;  we  are  called  to 
practise  the  same  religion  which  they  practised, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in 
us  which  we  reverence  in  them.  It  was  not 
saints  and  martyrs  only  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said  that  they  must  crucify  the  world  with  ito 
affections  and  Iruti.  Wc  are  called  to  he  holw 
in  our  measure  and  degree,  as  he  who  hath  call- 
ed us  is  holy.  It  was  not  only  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs  who  were  told  that  they  must  be  like  minded 
with  Christ.  That  they  must  do  all  to  the  gloru 
of  Ood.  That  they  must  renounce  the  spirit  of 
the  worlds  and  deny  themselves.  It  was  not  to 
apostles  only  that  Christ  said,  They  must  hats 
their  conversation  in  heaven.  It  was  not  to  a 
few  holy  men,  set  apart  for  the  altar,  that  he 
said,  They  must  set  their  affections  on  things 
above.  That  they  must  not  he  conformed  to  Uis 
world.  No,  it  was  to  fishermen,  to  publicans,  to 
farmers,  to  day-labourers,  to  poor  tradesmen, 
that  he  spoke  when  he  told  them,  they  must  love 
not  the  worlds  nor  the  things  of  the  world. —  TTuU 
they  must  renounce  the  hidden  things  of  disho- 
nestyt  grow  in  grace,  lay  up  for  themselves  trea- 
sures in  Heaven, 

WilL  All  this  migh^  be  very  proper  for  them 
to  be  taught  because  they  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  Heathens  or  Jews :  and  Christ, 
wanted  to  make  them  his  followers,  that  is. 
Christians.  But  thank  God  we  do  not  want  to 
be  taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in 
a  Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents. 

Stock.  I  suppose  then  you  fancy  that  ChrisU- 
anity  comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  country  by 
nature  7 

WiU,  1  think  it  comes  by  a  good  education 
or  a  good  example.    When  a  feUow  who  baa 
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got  any  senee,  tees  a  man  cut  off  in  hb  prime 
by  drinking,  like  Williams,  I  think  be  will  be^fin 
to  leave  it  off.  When  he  sees  another  man  re- 
•pected,  like  you,  master,  for  honesty  and  so- 
|>riety,  and  going  to  church,  why  he  will  grow 
honest,  and  sober,  and  go  to  church  :  that  is,  he 
will  see  it  his  advantage  to  be  a  Christian. 

Stock,  Will,  what  you  say  is  the  truth,  but 
'tis  not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right  as  far 
as  you  go,  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
worldly  advantages  of  piety,  are,  as  you  suppose, 
in  general  great.  Credit,  prosperitv*  and  health, 
almost  naturallv  attend  on  a  religious  life,  both 
because  a  religious  life  supposes  a  sober  and  in- 
dustrious life,  and  because  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  course  of  duty  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
God*s  blessing.  But  a  true  Christian  has  a 
still  higher  aim  in  view,  and  will  follow  relisrion 
even  under  circumstances,  when  it  may  hurt 
bis  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

Will.  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  I 
|[o  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work 
m  the  week,  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  being 
good. 

Stock,  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does 
both,  gives  the  best  outward  si^ns  that  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  it.  But  our  going  to  church, 
and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no  proofs  that 
we  are  as  good  as  we  need  be,  but  rather  that 
we  do  both  these  in  order  to  make  us  better  than 
we  are.  We  do  both  on  Sundays,  as  means,  by 
God*s  blessing,  to  make  us  better  all  the  week. 
We  are  to  bring  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of 
that  sermon  into  our  daily  life,  and  try  to  get 
oar  inmost  heart  and  secret  thoughts,  as  well 
as  our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  them. 

Will.  Why  sure,  master,  you  won't  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  al- 
ways  7  I  can't  do  that  neither.  Tm  not  such  a 
hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it 

Stock,  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action  of 
your  life. 

Will.  What,  master,  always  to  be  thinking 
about  religion  ? 

Stock.  No,  far  from  it.  Will ;  much  less  to  be 
always  talking  about  it.  But  you  must  be  al- 
ways under  its  power  and  spirit. 

Will.  But  surely  His  pretty  well  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  church ;  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as  strict  as  you  are, 
would  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor 
always  at  church,  I  suppose:  for  then  how 
would  your  work  be  carried  on,  and  how  would 
our  town  be  supplied  with  shoes  ? 

Stock.  Very  true.  Will  'Twould  be  no  proof 
of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go  barefoot ; 
but  'twould  be  a  proof  of  our  laziness,  and 
we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to  do.  The 
business  of  the  world  must  not  only  be  carried 
on,  but  carried  on  with  spirit  and  activity. 
We  have  the  same  authority  for  not  being 
tlothful  in  busineaa^  as  we  have  for  being 
fervent  in  tpirit.  Religion  has  put  godliness 
and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two  things 
in  the  world ;  and  what  Grod  has  separated  let 
DO  man  pretend  to  join.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
religion  can  have  no  fellowship  with  sloth,  in- 
dolence,  and  Belf-indolgence.    Bat  still,  a  Chris- 


tian does  not  carry  on  lus  common  trade  quite 
like  another  man  neither ;  for  something  of  the 
spirit  which  he  labours  to  attain  at  church,  he 
carries  with  him  into  his  worldly  concerns. 
While  there  are  some  who  set  up  for  Sunday 
Christians,  who  have  no  notion  that  they  are 
bound  to  bo  week-day  Christians  too. 

Will.  Why,  master,  I  do  think,  if  God  Al- 
mighty  is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven,  he 
won't  thank  you  for  throwing  him  the  other  sii 
into  the  bargain.  I  thought  he  gave  us  them 
for  our  own  use ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  works 
harder  all  the  week  than  you  do. 

Stock.  Grod,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  one  day  in 
seven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for  more 
immediate  devotion  to  his  service. — But  show 
me  that  text  wherein  he  says,  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  on  Sundays — ^Thou  shalt 
keep  my  commandments  on  the  Sabbath  day — 
To  be  carnally  minded  on  SundaySy  it  death — 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  one  day  in 
ieven — Grow  in  grace  on  the  Lord's  day — Ii 
there  any  such  text  ? 

Will.  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not ;  for  that 
would  be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the  other  days. 

Stock.  Yes,  just  as  you  do  when  you  make 
religion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and  not  for  the 
world.  There  is  no  one  lawful  calling,  in  pur- 
suing which  we  may  not  serve  God  acceptablv. 
You  and  I  may  serve  him  while  we  are  stitch- 
ing  this  pair  of  boots.  Farmer  Furrow,  while 
he  is  ploughing  yonder  field.  Betsy  West,  over 
the  way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her  sick  mother. 
Neighbour  Incle,  in  measuring  out  his  tapes 
and  ribands.  I  say,  all  these  may  serve  God 
just  as  acceptably  in  those  employments  as  at 
church,  I  had  almost  said  more  so. 

Will  Ay,  indeed  ;  how  can  that  be  ?— Now 
you're  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stock.  Because  a  man's  trials  in  trade  being 
oflen  greater,  they  give  him  fresh  means  of 
glorifying  God,  and  proving  the  sincerity  of  re 
ligion.  A  man  who  mixes  in  business,  is  na- 
turally brought  into  continual  temptations  and 
difficulties.  These  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  to  look  more  to  God,  than  he  perhaps 
would  otherwise  do- — He  sees  temptations  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefl;  he  knows  that 
there  are  snares  all  around  him ;  this  makes 
him  watchful :  he  feels  that  the  enemy  within  is 
too  ready  to  betray  him ;  this  makes  him  humble 
himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own  difficulties 
makes  him  tender  to  the  failings  of  others. 

Will.  Then  you  would  make  one  believe, 
after  all,  that  trade  and  business  must  be  sinfol 
in  itself,  since  it  brings  a  man  into  all  these 
snares  and  scrapes. 

Stock.  No,  no.  Will ;  trade  and  business  dont 
create  evil  passions — they  were  in  the  heart  be 
fore — only  now  and  then  they  seem  to  lie  snog 
a  little — our  concerns  with  the  world  bring  thea 
out  into  action  a  little  more,  and  thus  show  both 
others  and  ourselves  what  we  really  are.  Bat 
then,  as  the  world  offers  more  trials  on  the  one 
hand,  so  on  the  other  It  holds  out  more  duties 
If  we  are  called  to  battle  oflener,  we  have  more 
opportunities  of  victory.  Every  temptation  re- 
sisted,  is  an  enemy  subdued ;  and  he  that  ryUtk 
his  own  spirit^  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  rity 

Will,  I  don't  quite  understand  yon,  muter 
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Shek,  I  win  try  to  explain  inyielf. — ^There 
■  no  passion  more  called  out  by  the  transac- 
ions  of  trade  than  covetousness. — Now,  'tis  im. 
lossible  to  withstand  such  a  master  sin  as  that, 
fithout  carrying  a  jfood  deal  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
igioa  into  one*s  trade. 

WiU,  Well,  I  owB  I  donH  yet  see  how  I  am 
o  be  religious  when  Vm  hard  at  work,  or  busy 
attling  an  accoant  I  can*t  do  two  things  at 
ooe ;  *tis  as  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  make  a 
hoe  and  cut  out  a  boot  at  the  same  moment 

Sioek,  I  tell  you  both  most  subsist  together, 
iay,  the  one  most  be  the  motive  to  the  other. 
»od  commands  us  to  bo  industrious,  and  if  we 
Dvo  him,  the  desire  of  pleasing  him  should  be 
be  main  spring  of  our  industry. 

WilL  1  don*t  see  how  I  can  always  be  think- 
Df  about  pleasing  God. 

Stock.  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and 
ihildren  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve ; 
roold  he  not  be  oAcn  thinking  about  them 
rhile  he  was  at  work  ?  and  though  he  would 
loC  be  always  thinkine  nor  always  talking  about 
hem,  yet  would  not  ue  very  love  he  bore  them 
0  a  constant  spur  to  his  industry  7  He  would 
Jwrnys  be  pursuing  the  same  course  from  the 
ame  motive,  though  his  words  and  even  his 
hooghts  must  often  be  taken  up  in  the  common 
nneactions  of  lift. 

Will.  I  say  first  one,  then  the  other ;  now  for 
aboar,  now  for  religion. 

Siack.  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  together. 
[  will  snppoee  you  were  going  to  buy  so  many 
ikios  of  our  currier — that  is  quite  a  worldly 
lansaction — ^yon  can*t  see  what  a  spirit  of  re- 
iffion  has  to  do  with  buying  a  few  calves*  skins. 
Now,  I  tell  you  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  Govetonsness,  a  desire  to  make  a  good  bar- 
Ifain,  may  rise  up  in  your  heart  Selfishness, 
k  spirit  of  monopoly,  a  wish  to  get  all,  in  order 
lo  distress  others;  these  are  evil  desires,  and 
mist  be  subdued.  Some  opportunity  of  unfkir 
fiin  oflTers,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin, 
and  yet  little  scandal.  Here  a  Christian  will 
flop  short ;  he  will  recollect,  That  he  toko  maketk 
Me  fa  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent*  Per- 
haps  the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of  your  dealer 
— 4e  may  want  to  overreach  you — this  is  pro- 
voking— ^you  are  tempted  to  violent  an^r,  per- 
kaps  to  swear ; — here  is  a  fresh  demand  on  you 
fbra  spirit  of  patience  and  moderation,  as  there 
vaa  before  for  a  spirit  of  justice  and  self-denial. 
I^  by  God*8  grace,  you  get  the  victory  over 
tkoe  temptations,  you  are  the  better  man  for 
having  been  called  out  to  them ;  always  pro- 
fided,  that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own 
■asking.  If  vou  give  way,  and  sink  under 
tbaae  temptations,  aon*t  go  and  say  trade  and 
boainess  have  made  you  covetous,  passionate, 
and  prpfane.  No,  no ;  depend  upon  it,  you  were 
•a  before ;  you  would  have  had  all  these  evil 
■aads  lurking  in  your  heart,  if  you  had  been 
biterinr  about  at  home  and  doing  nothing,  with 
the  additional  sin  of  idleness  into  the  bargain. 
When  yon  are  busy,  the  devil  oflen  tempts  yon ; 
when  you  are  idle,  you  tempt  the  deeiL  If 
hninees  and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers 
nio  action,  business  and  the  world  call  that  re- 
figiop  into  action  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist 
Ihtiii.    And  in  this  *'oa  see  the  weekly  froit 


of  the  Sunday's  piety.  'Tis  trade  and  busineas 
in  the  week  which  call  us  to  put  our  Sunday 
readings,  praying,  and  church-going  into  prac- 
tice. 

Will,  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical  way, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  any  reli- 
gion  wanted  in  buying  and  selling  a  few  calves' 
skins.  But  I  begm  to  see  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  you  say.  And,  whenever  I  am  doing  a 
common  action,  I  will  try  to  remember  that  it 
must  be  done  after  a  godly  sort. 

Stock.  I  hear  the  clock  strike  nine— let  us 
leave  off  our  work.  I  will  only  observe  farther, 
that  one  good  end  of  our  bringing  religion  into 
our  business. is,  to  put  us  in  mind  not  to  under- 
take more  business  than  we  can  carry  on  eon- 
sistently  with  our  religion.  I  shall  never  com- 
mend that  man's  diligence,  though  it  is  oflen 
commended  by  the  world,  who  is  not  diligent 
about  the  salvation  of  his  soul  We  are  as  much 
forbidden  to  be  overcharged  with  the  cares  of 
life,  as  with  its  pleasures.  I  only  wish  to  prove 
to  you,  that  a  discreet  Christian  may  be  wise 
for  both  worlds ;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands 
without  entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  pcrisheth,  without  neglecting  that 
which  endureth  unto  eternal  life ;  that  he  may 
be  prudent  for  time  whilst  he  is  wise  fi>r  eter- 
nity. 


PART  VI. 

Dialogtu  the  second.    On  the  duty  of  carrying 
Religion  into  our  amusements. 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  got 
first  to  his  work,  Mr.  Stock  found  him  singing 
very  cheerfully  over  his  last  His  master's 
entrance  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  his  song, 
which  concluded  with  these  words : 

*  Since  lifb  is  no  more  than  a  passafe  at  best. 
Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers.* 

When  Will  had  concluded  hie  song,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  *•  I  thank  you,  master,  for 
first  putting  it  into  my  head  how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing  profane  and  indecent  songs.  I  never  sing 
any  now  which  have  any  wicked  words  in  them? 

Stock.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  So  far  you  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhaps,  though  they 
do  not  so  much  shock  the  car  of  decency. 

Will.  What  is  that,  master  ?  What  can  be  so 
bad  as  wicked  words  7 

Stock.  Wicked  thoughts,Will  Which  thoughts, 
when  they  are  covered  over  with  smooth  words, 
and  dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  as  not  to 
shock  modest  young  people  by  the  sound,  do 
more  harm  to  their  principles,  than  those  songs 
of  which  the  words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting, 
that  no  person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  them. 

WHL  Well,  Liaster,  I  am  sure  that  was  a 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came 
in,  and  a  song  which  very  sci)er  good  people 
ting. 

Stock,  Do  they  7  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  mij 
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that  iini^in;  roch  mmgt  is  no  part  of  their  good- 
iMM.  I  heard  indeed  but  two  lines  of  it,  but 
they  were  so  heathenish  that  1  desire  to  hear  no 
more. 

Will.  Now  jou  are  really  too  hard.  What 
harm  could  there  be  in  it  7  there  was  not  one 
indecent  word. 

Stock.  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  words  are 
particularly  offensive.  But,  as  I  said  belbre, 
though  immodest  expressions  offend  the  ear 
more,  they  do  not  corrupt  the  heart,  perhaps, 
much  more  than  sonars  of  which  the  words  are 
decent,  and  the  principle  vicious.  In  the  latter 
case,  because  there  is  nothing;  that  shocks  his 
ear,  a  man  listens  till  the  sentiment  has  so  cor- 
rupted his  heart,  that  his  ears  grow  hardened 
too,  and  by  long  custom  he  loses  all  sense  of  the 
danger  of  profane  diversions ;  and  I  must  say  I 
have  ofien  heard  young  women  of  character 
nng  songs  in  company,  which  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  read  by  myself.  But  come,  ss  we 
work,  let  us  talk  over  this  business  a  little  ;  and 
first  let  us  stick  to  this  sober  song  of  yours,  that 
Tou  boast  so  much  about  {npemts.) 

'  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  f^wBge  at  best. 
Lei  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers. 

Now  what  do  you  learn  by  this  ? 

WilL  Why,  master,  I  don't  pretend  to  learn 
much  by  it.  But  'tis  a  pretty  tune  and  pretty 
words. 

Stock.  But  what  do  these  pretty  words  mean  ? 

Will.  That  we  must  make  ourselves  merry 
because  life  is  short. 

Stork.  Will  I  Of  what  religion  are  you  ? 

Will.  You  are  always  asking  one  such  odd 
quentions,  master ;  why  a  Christian  to  be  sure. 

Stork.  If  I  of\cn  ask  you,  or  others  this  ques- 
tion,  it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know  what 
grrounds  I  am  to  go  upon  when  I  am  talking 
with  you  or  them.  I  conceive  that  there  are  in 
this  country  two  sorts  of  people.  Christians  and 
no  Christians.  Now,  if  people  profess  to  be  of 
this  first  description,  I  expect  one  kind  of  no- 
tions, opinions,  and  behaviour  from  them;  if 
they  say  they  are  of  the  latter,  then  I  look  for 
another  set  of  notions  and  actions  from  them. 
I  compel  no  man  to  think  with  me.  I  take 
every  man  at  his  word.  I  only  expect  him  to 
think  and  believe  according  to  the  character  he 
takes  upon  himself,  and  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  that  character  which  he  professes  to  maintain. 

Will.  That's  fair  enough  ;  I  can't  say  bat  it 
is,  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on  his 
own  grounds. 

Stock.  Well  then.  Of  whom  does  the  Scrip- 
ture  speak  when  it  says,  Let  us  eat  and  drink 
for  tn-morrotD  we  die  7 

Will.  Why  of  heathens  to  be  sure,  not  of 
Christians. 

Stock.  And  of  whom  when  it  says.  Lei  tis 
eroton  mirtelvee  with  rosebude  before  they  are 
withered  7 

Will.  O  that  is  Solomon's  worldly  fool. 

Stock.  You  disapprove  of  both  then. 

WilL  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  should  not  be  a 
Christian  if  I  did  not 

Stock.  And  yet,  though  a  Christian,  you  are 
admiring  the  very  same  thought  in  the  song  yoa 
ware  singing,  ilow  do  you  reooneile  thii  7 


!  Will.  O  there  is  no  comparison  between  them- 
;  These  several  texts  are  designed  to  describe 
loose  wicked  heathens.  Now  I  learn  texts  ai 
part  of  my  religion.  But  religion  you  know  hu 
nothing  to  do  with  a  song.  I  sing  a  song  for 
my  pleasure. 

Stock.  In  our  last  night's  talk.  Will,  I  endea. 
vonred  to  prove  to  you  that  reli^ioo  was  to  be 
brought  into  our  bunnest.  I  wish  now  to  let 
you  see  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  pleaewrt 
also.  And  that  ho  who  is  really  a  Christian, 
must  be  a  Christian  in  his  very  diversions. 

WilL  Now  you  are  too  strict  ag^in,  master, 
as  jTou  last  night  declared,  that  in  our  busineii 
you  would  not  have  us  aJwayi  praying,  so  I 
hope  that  in  our  pleasure  you  would  not  have 
us  always  psalm-singing.  I  hope  you  would 
not  have  all  one's  singing  to  be  about  good 
things. 

SUKk.  Not  so.  Will ;  but  I  would  not  have  any 
part  either  of  our  business  or  our  pleasure  to  bie 
about  evil  things.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  singing 
about  religion,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  singing 
against  it  Saint  Peter,  I  fancy,  would  not  raucfl 
have  approved  your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least 
seemed  to  have  another  view  of  the  matter,  wbea  j 
he  said,  Tlie  end  of  aU  things  is  at  hand.  Now 
this  text  teaches  much  the  same  awful  trnth  ^ 
with  the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  os  see 
to  what  different  purposes  the  apostle  and  the 
poet  turn  the  very  same  thought  Your  son^ 
says,  because  life  is  so  short,  let  us  make  it 
merry.  Let  us  divert  ourselves  po  much  on  the 
road,  that  we  may  forget  the  end.  Now  what 
says  the  apostle.  Because  the  end  of  all  things  it 
at  handj  be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unU 
prayer. 

Will.  Why  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too,  and 
have  left  off  drinking.  But  still  I  never  thuught 
that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts  out  of  the 
Bible  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  judge  if  we  might  be  both  merry 
and  wise  in  singing  it 

Stock.  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our  e» 
joyments.  Will,  but  he  has  Icfl  us  many  subjecU 
of  harmless  merriment :  but,  for  my  own  part, 
1  am  never  certain  that  any  one  is  quite  harm- 
less till  I  have  tried  it  by  this  rule  that  yoo 
seem  to  think  so  strict  There  is  another  ft- 
vourite  catch  which  I  heard  you  and  some  of 
the  workmen  humming  yesterday. 

WUL  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  i 
word  of  harm  in  that ;  pray  listen  now.  {sings.) 
•  Which  is  the  host  day  to  drink— .Sanday.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Baturdayr 
[Stock.  Now,  Will,  do  you  really  find  your 
unwillingness  to  drink  is  so  great  that  yoo 
stand  in  need  of  all  these  incentives  to  provoke 
you  to  it  ?  Do  you  not  find  temptation  strong 
enough  without  exciting  your  inclinations,  and 
whetting  your  appetites  in  this  marmer  7  Can 
any  thing  be  more  unchristian  than  to  penmadr 
^ooth  by  pleasant  words,  set  to  the  most  allur- 
ing music,  that  the  pleasures  of  drinking  are  m 
great,  that  every  day  in  the  week,  naming  them 
all  successively,  by  way  of  fixing  and  enlarging 
the  idea,  is  equally  fit,  equally  proper,  and 
equally  delightful,  fbr  what  7 — Amt  the  low  and 
sensual  purpose  of  getting  drunk.  Tell  mo* 
Will,  are  you  so  eery  sTarse  to  pleasore  7   Arv 
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natartlly  w  oold  ind  dead  to  all  passion 

tempUtioii,  tbat  you  really  find  it  necesaary 

iflame  yoar  imagination,  and  disorder  your 

ea,  in  order  to  excite  a  quicker  relish  for 

ileasnres  of  sin  7 

liL    AU  this  is  true  enough,  indeed :  but  I 

r  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

•ek.  As  I  passed  by  the  Grayhoond  last 

t,  in  my  way  to  my  evening^s  walk  in  the 

I,  I  caught  this  one  verse  of  a  song  which 

tliib  were  singing : 

*  Brinf  the  flank,  the  muaie  briaf, 

Joy  tball  quickly  find  us ; 
Drialt  and  dance,  and  laof  h  and  ling. 

And  cast  dull  care  bebiad  as.* 

n  I  got  into  the  fields,  I  could  not  fiirbear 
taring  this  song  with  the  second  lesson  last 
lay  evening  at  church;  these  were  the 
• :  Take  heed  leet  at  any  time  your  heart 
Hrtkarged  yrith  drunkenneea^  and  se  that 
cmme  upon  you  unawaree,  for  ao  a  mare 
a  come  upon  all  them  that  are  on  the  face 
tomrtk. 

itt.  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  the  second  feason 
ri|tht,  the  song  must  be  wrong. 
idk.  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  compari- 
latween  such  songs  as  that  which  begins 

*  Drink  and  drive  care  away.* 

tbon  injunctions  of  holy  writ,  WoleA  and 
therefore^  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation  ; 
igain.  Watch  and  pray  that  you  may  eecape 
mo  things,  I  say  I  compared  this  with  tne 
I  allude  to,  . 

Drink  and  drive  care  away. 

Drink  and  be  merry ; 
Tou  *ll  ne'er  go  tbe  fatter 

To  tbe  Stygian  ferry.* 

RMnpared  this  with  that  awfiil  admonition 
riptnre  bow  to  pass  the  time.  JVbf  in  riot- 
iM  drunkennesif  not  in  chambering  and 
Mtucfs,  but  put  ye  on  the  LordJeoue  dhriet^ 
make  not  provieionfor  thejleeh  tofidJU  the 
thereof, 

m.  I  am  afraid  then,  master,  ^ou  would 
laoh  approve  of  what  I  used  to  thmk  a  wry 
f  aong,  which  begins  with, 

*  A  piagoe  on  tboee  muity  old  Inbbers, 
Who  teacb  us  to  fast  and  to  tbink.* 

db.  Will,  what  would  you  think  of  any  one 

ibonld  sit  down  and  write  a  book  or  a  song 

use  the  clergy  7 

\IL  Why  I  should  think  he  was  a  very 

sd  fellow,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look 

nch  a  book,  or  sing  such  a  song. 

db.  And  yet  it  most  certainly  be  the  cler- 


rho  are  scoffed  at  in  that  verse,  it  bein; 
professed  business  to  toaoh  us  to  think  am 


WUL  Ay,  master,  and  now  you  have  opened 
n^  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some  of  those 
comparisons  myself  between  the  spirit  of  the  Bi. 
ble,  and  the  spirit  of  these  songs. 

*  Bring  tbe  flask,  tbe  goblet  bring,* 

won*t  stand  very  well  in  company  with  the 
threat  of  the  prophet :  Wo  unto  them  that  riae 
up  oitrly,  thmt  they  may  mingle  ttroug  drink. 

Stock.  Ay,  Will ;  and  these  thoogbtless  peo- 
ple who  live  up  to  their  singing,  seem  to  be  the 
very  people  described  in  another  place  as  glory, 
ing  in  their  intemperance,  and  acting  what  their 
songs  describe  : — They  look  at  the  wine,  and  oa§ 
U  io  red,  it  moceth  itoelf  aright  in  the  cup, 

Wm,  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not  only 
become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing  myseli^ 
hot  also  not  to  keep  company  with  those  who 
sing  nothing  else  but  what  in  my  sober  jndf- 
ment,  I  now  see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock,  As  we  shall  have  no  body  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our  plea- 
sores  here  consist  entirely  in  the  delighte  vS 
animal  life,  but  to  make  our  very  songs  consist 
in  extolling  and  exalting  those  deliehte  which 
are  nn  worthy  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  Chris- 
tian.  If,  through  temptation  or  weakness,  wa 
fall  into  errors,  let  us  not  estoblish  and  confirm 
them  by  picking  up  all  the  songs  and  scraps  of 
verses  which  excuse,  justify,  and  commend  sin. 
That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason  given  by  these 
soog  mongers  why  we  should  give  into  greater 
indulgences.  That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason 
given  by  the  apostle  why  we  should  enjoy  our 
dearest  comforte  as  if  we  enjoyed  them  noL 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  impor* 
tenee  of  so  managing,  that  our  diversions  (ibr 
diversions  of  some  kind  we  all  require,)  may  be 
as  carefblly  chosen  as  our  other  employments. 
For  to  make  them  such  as  effectually  drive  out 
of  our  minds  all  that  the  Bible  and  the  minister 
have  been  putting  into  them,  seems  to  me  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  unchristian.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Such  sentimento  as  these  songs  conUin,  set 
I  off  by  the  prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liquor 
and  all  the  noise  and  spirit  of  what  is  called  jo- 
vial company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puts  every 
thing  that  is  right  out  of  the  mind,  but  puto 
every  thing  that  is  wrong  into  it  Such  sonp« 
therefore,  as  tend  to  promote  levity,  thought 
kwsnesa,  loose  imaginations,  false  views  of  Tifb, 
fbr^tfUnesa  of  dMth,  contempt  of  whatever  is 
sertons,  and  neglect  of  whatever  is  sober,  whe- 
ther  they  be  love  songs,  or  drinking  songs,  wiH 
not,  cannot  be  sung  by  any  man  or  any  woman 
who  makes  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity.* 

*  U  is  witb  regret  I  bavp  lately  observed,  tbat  tbe  fb- 
diionaMe  autbor  and  singer  of  songs  more  looss.  pro* 
fkne,  and  eomipt,  tban  any  of  those  here  notioMl,  not 
only  leeeived  a  prize  as  tbe  reward  of  bis  important  ser- 
vises,  bat  received  also  the  public  acknowledgmenu  of 
an  UhistrioaB  society  for  having  contributed  to  tbe  bap 
piness  of  their  eooBUy 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE,  THE  POST  BOY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  I. 

Tom  White  was  one  of  the  bcMt  driven  of  a 
post-chaise  on  the  Bath  road.  Tom  was  the  son 
of  an  hrmest  labourer  at  a  little  village  in  Wilt- 
shire :  he  was  an  active  industrious  boy,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  lefl  his  father, 
who  was  burdened  with  a  numerous  family,  and 
went  to  live  with  farmer  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy 
man  in  the  same  village.  He  drove  the  wagon 
all  the  week ;  and  on  Sundays,  though  he  was 
now  grown  up,  the  farmer  required  him  to  attend 
the  Sunday  school,  carried  on  under  the  inspec> 
tion  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar,  and  al- 
ways made  him  read  his  Bible  in  the  evening 
after  he  had  served  his  cattle ;  and  would  have 
turned  him  out  of  his  service  if  he  had  ever  gone 
to  the  ale-house  for  his  own  pleasure. 

Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon  loads  of  fagots 
to  the  Bear  inn,  at  Devizes,  made  many  ac- 
quaintances in  the  stable-yard.  He  soon  learnt 
to  compare  his  own  carter*s  frock,  and  shoes 
thick  set  with  nails,with  the  smart  red  jacket,  and 
Ueht  boots  of  the  post-boys,  and  grew  ashamed 
of  his  own  homely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to 
drive  a  chaise,  to  get  money,  and  to  see  the 
world.  Foolish  fellow  !  he  never  considered 
that,  though  it  is  true,  a  wagoner  works  hard 
all  day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and 
undisturbed  rest  at  night.  However,  as  there 
must  be  chaise-boys  as  well  as  plough-boys,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  the  change.  The  evil 
company  to  which  it  exposed  him,  was  the  chief 
mischief.  He  lefl  farmer  Hodges,  though  not 
without  sorrow  at  quitting  so  kind  a  master,  and 
got  himself  hired  at  the  Black  Bear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  now  exposed,  Tom*s  good  education  stood 
by  him  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  frighten, 
ed  to  hear  the  oaths  and  wicked  words  which 
are  too  oflen  uttered  in  a  stable-yard.  However, 
though  he  thought  it  very  wrong,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  reprove  it,  and  the  next  step  to  being 
easy  at  seeing  others  sin  is  to  sin  ourselves.  By 
degrees  he  began  to  think  it  manly,  and  a  mark 
of  spirit  in  others  to  swear ;  though  the  force  of 
good  habits  was  so  strong,  that  at  first  when  he 
ventured  to  swear  himself  it  was  with  fear,  and 
in  a  low  voice.  But  he  was  soon  laughed  out  of 
his  sheepishness,  as  they  called  it ;  and  though 
he  never  became  so  profane  and  blasphemous  as 
■ome  of  his  companions  (for  he  never  swore  in 
cool  blood,  or  in  mirth,  as  so  manv  do)  yet  he 
would  too  oflcn  use  a  dreadful  bad  word  when 
he  was  in  a  passion  with  his  horses.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly  as 
well  as  wickedness,  of  bein?  in  a  great  rage 
with  poor  beasts,  who,  not  having  the  gifl  of 
reason,  cannot  be  moved  like  human  creatures, 
with  all  the  wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them ; 
though  these  dumb  creatures,  unhappily,  having 
the  gifl  of  feeling,  suffer  as  much  as  human 
creatures  can  do,  at  the  cruel  and  unnecessary 
beatingB  given  them.  Tom  had  been  bred  up 
to  think  that  drankeimeas  wh  a  great  ain,  for 


he  never  saw  farmer  Hodges  drunk  in  bia  life, 
and  where  a  farmer  is  sober  himself  his  men  are 
less  likely  to  drink,  or  if  they  do  the  master  can 
reprove  them  with  the  better  grace. 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fond  of  drink,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  being  thought  merry  company,  and 
a  hearty  fellow,  he  often  drank  more  than  he 
ou^ht  As  he  had  been  used  to  |^  to  church 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived  with  the  farm- 
er (who  seldom  used  his  horses  on  that  day,  ex- 
cept to  carrv  his  wife  to  church  behind  him) 
Tom  felt  a  little  uneasy  when  he  was  sent  the 
very  first  Sunday  a  long  journey  with  a  great 
family ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  the  truth,  that  too 
many  gentlefolks  will  travel,  when  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Mondaj 
would  answer  the  end  just  as  well.  This  n  t 
great  grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people,  both 
rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  still  more  inexcusable 
in  the  great,  who  have  every  day  at  their  con- 
mand.  However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self^ though  he  could  not  now  and  then  help 
thinking  how  quietly  things  were  going  on  at 
the  farmer's,  whose  wagoner  on  a  Sunday  led 
as  easy  life  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman.  But 
he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  in 
time  did  not  know  a  Sunday  from  a  Monday. 
Tom  went  on  prosperously,  as  it  is  called,  nr 
three  or  four  years,  got  plenty  of  money,  but 
saved  not  a  shilling.  As  soon  as  his  horses  were 
once  in  the  stable,  whoever  would  might  see 
them  fed  for  Tom.  He  had  other  fish  to  fry.— 
Fives,  cards,  cudgel-playing,  laying  wagers,  and 
keeping  loose  company,  each  of  which  he  at 
first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he  soon  learned 
to  practise,  ran  away  with  all  his  money,  and 
all  his  spare  time ;  and  though  he  was  generally 
in  the  way  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready 
(because  if  there  was  no  driving  there  was  no 
pay)  yet  he  did  not  care  whether  the  carriage 
was  clean  or  dirty,  if  the  horses  looked  well  or 
ill,  if  the  harness  was  whole,  or  the  horses  were 
shod.  The  certainty  that  the  gains  of  to-morrow 
would  make  up  for  the  extravagance  of  to-dar, 
made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  happy ;  for  be 
was  young,  active,  and  healthy,  and  never  fore- 
saw tJiat  a  rainy  day  might  come,  when  he  woold 
want  what  he  now  squandered. 

One  da^  being  a  little  flustered  with  lionor  u 
he  was  driving  his  return  chaise  thTough  Bre» 
ford,  he  saw  just  before  him  another  empty  car 
riage,  driven  by  one  of  his  acquaintance :  be 
whipped  up  his  horses,  resolving  to  outstrip  the 
other,  and  swearing  dreadfully  that  he  would 
be  at  the  Red  Lion  first — for  a  pint — *  Done,* 
cried  the  other — a  wftger.  Both  cut  and  spurred 
the  poor  beasts  with  the  usual  fury,  as  if  their 
credit  had  been  really  at  stake,  or  their  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest  Tom*s  chaise 
had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  they 
drove  along  side  of  each  other  with  great  fuiy 
and  many  imprecations.  But  in  a  narrow  part 
Tom's  chaise  being  in  the  middle,  with  his  an- 
tagonbt  on  one  side,  and  a  cart  driving  ag^ainst 
htm  on  the  other,  the  horses  rearsd,  the  oarriaftf 
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got  entangled  ;  Tom  roared  out  a  g^reat  oath  to 
the  other  to  stop,  which  he  either  could  not,  or 
woold  not  do,  but  returned  an  horrid  impreca- 
tion that  he  would  win  the  wager  if  he  was 
alive. — Tom's  horses  took  fright,  and  he  him- 
self was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  great  vio- 
laoee. — As  soon  as  he  could  bo  ^ot  from  under 
the  wheels,  he  was  taken  up  senseless,  his  leg 
was  broken  in  two  places,  and  his  body  much 
braised.  Some  people  whom  the  noise  had 
brought  together,  put  him^n  the  post-chaise  in 
which  the  wagoner  kindly  assisted,  but  the  other 
drifer  seemed  careless  and  indifferent,  and  drove 
ofl^  observing  with  a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sorry 
I  have  lost  my  pint ;  I  should  have  beat  him 
boUow,  had  it  not  been  for  this  little  accident. 
Sooii  gentlemen  who  came  out  of  the  inn,  aflor 
reprimanding  this  savage,  inquired  who  he  was, 
wrote  to  inform  his  master,  and  got  him  dis- 
diarged  :  resolving  that  neither  they  nor  any  of 
their  friends  would  ever  employ  him,  and  he 
WIS  long  out  of  place,  and  nobody  ever  cared  to 
be  driven  by  him. 

Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  excellent  hos- 
pHab  with  which  London  abounds.  His  agonies 
were  dreadful,  his  leg  was  set,  and  a  high  fever 
came  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  leA  alone  to  reflect 
on  hu  condition,  his  first  thought  was  that  he 
ihoiild  die,  and  his  horror  was  inconceivable. 
Alas !  said  he,  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
sool  7  I  am  cut  off  in  the  very  commission  of 
three  great  sins : — I  was  drunk,  I  was  in  a  hor- 
rible passion,  and  I  had  oaths  and  blasphemies 
ia  niT  mouth.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  he  could 
not;  his  mind  was  all  distraction,  and  he  thought 
be  was  so  very  wicked  that  God  would  not  tbr- 
five  him ;  because,  says  he,  I  have  sinned 
against  light  and  knowledge  ;  I  have  had  a  sober 
odaeation,  and  good  examples;  I  was  bred  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  I  deserve  nothing  but  punishment  At 
kagth  he  grew  light-headed,  and  there  was  little 
hope  of  his  life.  Whenever  he  came  to  his  senses 
fir  a  few  minutes,  he  cried  out,  O!  that  my  old 
companions  could  now  see  me,  surely  they  would 
take  warning  by  my  sad  fate,  and  repent  before 
it  it  too  late. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  skill  of  thesur- 
gwo,  and  the  care  of  the  nurses,  he  however, 
grew  better  in  a  few  days.  And  here  let  me 
flop  to  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  live 
m  a  christian  country,  whore  the  poor,  when 
siek,  or  lame,  or  woundnd,  are  taken  as  much 
care  of  as  any  gentry ;  nay,  in  some  respects 
more,  becaose  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  there 
are  more  doctors  and  surgeons  to  attend,  than 
most  private  gentlefolks  can  afford  to  have  at 
their  own  houses,  whereas  there  never  teas  an 
hmfHai  in  the  whole  heathen  world.  Blessed  be 
God  fi>r  this,  among  the  tiiousand  other  excellent 
firniu  of  the  christian  religion !  A  religion 
wUeh,  like  its  Divine  founder,  while  its  grand 
object  is  the  salvation  of  men*s  souls,  teaches  us 
■w>  to  relieve  their  bodily  wants.  It  directs  us 
Mim  to  forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed 
Hiiiasei,  and  while  he  preached  the  Grospel,  fed 
Ihi  nraltitade. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  be  taken 
«ft  of  bed.  This  was  a  happy  affliction ;  for  by 
lb  craoo  of  God,  thia  long  sickness  and  iolitade 
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gave  him  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  life.  He 
began  seriously  to  hate  those  darling  sins  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could 
now  pray  heartily ;  he  confessed  and  lamented 
his  iniquities,  with  many  tears,  and  began  to 
hope  that  the  mercies  of  God,  through  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him  on 
his  sincere  repentance.  He  resolved  never  more 
to  return  to  the  same  evil  courses,  but  he  did 
not  trust  in  his  own  strength,  but  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  grace  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  pardon  tor  tlie  past  He  remembered,  and 
he  was  humbled  at  the  thoaght,  that  he  used  to 
have  short  fits  of  repentance,  and  to  form  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  in  his  wild  and  thought- 
less days ;  and  often  when  he  had  a  bad  head-acha 
afler  a  drinking  bout,  or  had  lost  his  money  at 
all-fburs,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or  play  again. 
But  as  soon  as  his  head  was  well  and  his  pockets 
recruited,  he  forgot  all  his  resolutions.  And 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  for  he  trusted  in 
his  own  strength,  he  never  prated  to  Grod  to 
strengthen  him,  nor  ever  avoided  the  next 
temptation.  He  thought  thai  amendment  was  a 
thing  to  be  set  about  at  any  time ;  he  did  not 
know  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  bringetk 
ttt  to  repentance. 

The  case  was  now  different  Tom  began  to 
find  tliat  Am  strength  was  perfect  weakness,  and 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  divine  as- 
sistance, for  which  he  prayed  heartily  and  con 
stantly.  He  sent  home  for  his  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,  which  he  had  not  opened  for  two  years, 
and  which  had  been  given  him  when  he  lefl  the 
Sunday  school.  Ho  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  in  reading  them,  and  derived  great  com- 
fort, as  well  as  great  knowledge,  from  this  em- 
ployment of  his  time.  The  study  of  the  Bible 
filled  his  heart  with  gratitude  to  God,  who  had 
not  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins ;  but  had 
given  him  space  for  repentance ;  and  the  agonies 
he  had  lately  suffered  with  his  broken  leg  in- 
creased his  thankfulness,  that  he  had  escaped 
the  more  dreadful  pain  of  eternal  misery.  And 
here  let  me  remark  what  encouragement  this  is 
for  rich  people  to  give  away  Bibles  and  good 
books,  and  not  to  lose  all  hope,  though,  far  a  time, 
they  see  little  or  no  good  effect  from  it  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  Tom*s  books  were 
never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and  yet  his 
generous  benefactor,  who  had  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  found  it  afler  many  days ;  for 
this  Bible,  which  had  lain  untouched  for  years, 
was  at  last  made  the  instrument  of  his  reforma- 
tion. God  will  work  in  his  own  good  time,  and 
in  his  own  way,  but  our  zeal  and  our  exertions 
are  the  means  by  which  he  commonly  chooses 
to  work. 

As  soon  as  he  got  well,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  Tom  began  to  think  he  must 
return  to  get  his  bread.  At  first  he  had  some 
scruples  about  going  back  to  his  old  employ : 
but,  says  he  sensibly  enough,  gentlefolks  must 
travel,  travellers  must  have  chaises,  and  chaises 
must  have  drivers  *  *tis  a  very  honest  calling, 
and  I  don't  know  that  goodness  belongs  to  one 
sort  of  business  more  than  another ;  and  he  who 
can  be  good  in  a  state  of  great  temptation,  pro- 
vided  the  calling  be  lawful,  and  the  tfnnptations 
are  not  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  lie  diligent 
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in  prayer,  may  be  better  than  another  man  for 
anght  I  know  :  and  all  that  belongs  to  ««  if,  to 
do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  shall 
pUaae  God  to  call  u» ;  and  to  leave  evontu  in 
God*8  hand.  Tom  had  rubbed  up  his  catechism 
at  the  hospital,  and  'tis  a  pity  that  people  don*t 
look  at  their  catechism  sometimes  when  they 
are  grown  up ;  for  it  is  full  as  good  for  men  and 
women  as  it  is  for  children;  nay,  better;  for 
thougii  the  answers  conuincd  in  it  are  intended 
ibr  children  to  repeat^  yet  the  duties  enjoined 
in  it  are  intended  tor  men  and  women  to  put  in 
practice.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  very 
grammar  of  Christianity  and  of  our  church,  and 
they  who  understand  every  part  of  their  cate- 
chism thoroughly,  will  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  which  a  plain  Christian  need  know. 

Tom  now  felt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to 
drive  on  Sundays.  But  people  who  are  in 
earnest  and  have  their  hearts  in  a  thing,  can 
find  helpe  in  all  cases.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
down  his  company  at  their  stage,  and  had  seen 
bis  horses  fed,  says  Tom,  a  man  who  takes  care 
of  his  horses,  will  generally  Uiink  it  right  to  let 
them  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  least  In  every 
town  it  is  a  chance  but  there  may  be  a  church 
open  during  part  of  that  time.  If  the  prayers 
•hould  be  over,  1*11  try  hard  for  the  sermon; 
and  if  I  dare  not  stay  to  the  sermon  it  is  a 
ehance  but  I  may  catch  the  prayers ;  it  is  worth 
trying  for,  however;  and  as  I  used  to  think  no- 
thing of  making  a  push,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
an  hour  to  gamble,  I  need  not  grudge  to  take  a 
little  pains  extraordinary  to  servo  God.  By 
this  watchfulness  he  soon  got  to  know  the  hours 
of  service  at  all  the  towns  on  the  road  he  travel- 
led; and  while  the  horses  fed,  Tom  went  to 
church ;  and  it  became  a  favourite  proverb  with 
him,  that  prayers  and  provender  hinder  no  man's 
journey ;  and  1  beg  leave  to  recommend  Tom*s 
maxim  to  all  travellers;  whether  master  or 
■errant,  carrier  or  coachman. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh  and 
make  sport  of  this — but  when  they  saw  that  no 
lad  on  the  road  was  up  so  early  or  worked  so 
hard  as  Tom ;  when  they  saw  no  chaise  so  neat, 
no  glasses  so  bright,  no  harness  so  tight,  no 
driver  so  diligent,  so  clean,  or  so  civil,  they 
fi>und  he  was  no  subject  to  make  sport  at  Tom 
indeed  was  very  careful  in  looking  afler  the 
linch  pins ;  in  never  giving  his  horses  too  much 
water  when  they  were  hot ;  nor  .whatever  was 
his  haste,  would  he  ever  gallop  tliem  up  hill, 
■trike  tliem  across  the  head,  or  when  tired,  cut 
and  slash  them,  or  gallop  over  tlie  stones,  as  soon 
at  he  ?ot  into  town,  as  some  foolish  fellows  do. 
What  helped  to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad  practices, 
was  that  remark  he  met  with  in  the  Bible,  that 
a  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  He  was 
much  moved  one  day  on  reading  the  prophet 
Jonah,  to  observe  what  compassion  the  great 
God  of  Heaven  and  earth  had  for  poor  bcraists : 
fi>rone  of  the  reasons  there  given  why  the  Al- 
mighty was  unwilling  to  destroy  the  great  citv 
of  Ninevah  was,  because  there  toas  much  cattle 
in  it.  Afler  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see 
a  wanton  stroke  inflicted.  Doth  God  care  fur 
horses,  said  he,  and  shall  man  be  cruel  to  them  7 

Tom  soon  grew  rich  for  one  in  his  station: 
ftr  every  genUeman  on  the   road  would   be 


driven  by  no  other  lad  if  careful  Tom  wai  tobi 
had.  Being  diligent,  he  got  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  being  frugal,  he  spent  but  little :  and 
having  no  vices,  he  wasted  none.  He  sooB 
found  out  that  there  was  some  meaning  in  that 
text  which  says,  that  Godliness  hath  the promisi 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  it 
to  come:  for  the  same  principles  which  make  i 
man  sober  and  honest,  have  also  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  him  healthy  and  rich ;  while  i 
drunkard  and  a  spe^dthriit  can  hardly  escape 
being  sick  and  a  beggar.  Vice  is  the  parent  of 
misery  in  both  worlds. 

Afler  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  holiday,  aad 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  village ;  his  good 
character  had  got  thither  beforo  him.  He  foond 
his  father  was  dead,  but  during  his  long  ilinea 
Tom  had  supplied  him  with  money,  and  by  al- 
lowing him  a  trifle  every  week,  had  had  the 
honoHt  satisfaction  of  keeping  him  from  the 
parish.  Farmer  Hodges  was  still  living,  bat 
being  grown  old  and  infirm,  he  was  desirous  to 
retire  from  boHiness.  He  retained  a  great  r^ 
gard  for  his  old  servant,  Tom  ;  and  finding  hi 
was  worth  money,  and  knowing  he  knew  aome 
thing  of  country  business,  he  ofibred  to  let  him 
a  small  farm  at  an  easy  rate,  and  promised  bii 
assistance  in  the  management  for  the  first  year, 
with  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  thai  be 
might  set  out  with  a  pretty  stock.  Tom  thank- 
ed him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  went  back  and 
took  a  handsome  leave  of  his  master,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  long  and  faithful  services ;  for, 
says  he,  I  have  saved  many  horses  bv  Toro*i 
care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well  afford  to  do 
the  same  by  every  servant  who  did  Uie  same  br 
me ;  and  should  bo  a  richer  man  at  the  end  of 
every  year  by  the  same  generosity,  provided  I 
could  meet  with  just  and  faithful  servants  who 
deserve  the  same  rewards.  Tom  was  soon  set- 
tled in  his  new  farm,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
had  got  every  thing  neat  and  decent  about  him. 
Farmer  IIodge*s  long  experience  and  friendly 
advice,  joined  to  his  own  industry  and  hard  la- 
bour, soon  brought  the  farm  to  great  perfection. 
The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceableness,  and 
piety  of  his  daily  life,  his  constant  attendance 
at  church  twice  every  Sunday,  and  his  decent 
and  devout  behaviour  when  there,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who 
was  still  living  a  pattern  of  zeal,  activity,  and 
benevolence  to  all  parish  priests.  The  doctor 
soon  began  to  hold  up  Tom,  or,  as  we  must  now 
more  properly  term  him,  Mr.  Thomas  While, 
to  the  imitation  of  the  whole  parish,  and  the 
frequent  and  condescending  conversation  of  thif 
worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less  than  hii 
preaching  to  the  improvemcntof  his  new  parish- 
ioner in  piety. 

Farmer  White  soon  found  out  that  a  dairy 
could  not  well  be  carried  on  without  a  mistrcsi^ 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  marrying  ;  be 
prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  in  so  important  i 
busineps.  He  knew  that  a  tawdry,  vain,  dressy 
girl  was  not  likely  to  make  good  cheese  and 
butter,  and  that  a  wioridly  ungoZily  woman  wookl 
make  a  sad  wife  and  mistress  of'^a  family.  He 
'  soon  heard  of  a  young  woman  of  ezodlleiit 
character,  who  htd  been  bred  up  by  the  fioar^ 
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•dj,  ind  atill  lived  in  the  fmmiiy  u  upper  maid. 
She  wu  prodent,  sober,  indastrioas  and  reli- 
gioua.  Her  neat,  modest,  and  plain  appearance 
at  church  (for  she  was  seldom  seen  any  where 
dee  out  of  her  master*s  family)  was  an  example 
to  ail  persons  in  her  station,  and  never  failed  to 
rauommend  her  to  strangers,  even  before  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowingr  the  goodness  of 
bar  character.  It  was  her  character,  however, 
which  recommended  her  to  farmer  White.  He 
knew  th^i  favour  is  deceitful^  and  beauty  i$  vain, 
UUa  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  .she  ehall  be 
m/mited : — ay,  and  not  only  praised,  but  chosen 
loo,  aays  farmer  White,  ss  he  took  down  his  hat 
Ihiai  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to  go 
and  wait  on  Dr.  Shepherd,  to  break  his  mind 
and  msk  his  consent ;  for  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  unhandsome  return  for  all  the  favours 
he  was  receiving  from  his  minister,  to  deooy 
awar  his  faithful  servant  tVom  her  place  with- 
out his  consent 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sorry  to  lose 
so  valuable  a  member  of  his  little  family,  did  not 
•ernple  a  moment  about  parting  with  her,  when 
hefiiand  it  would  be  so  greatly  to  her  advantage. 
Tdoi  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  she  had 
nved  fifty  pounds  by  her  frugalitv.  The  doc- 
tor married  them  himself,  farmer  Hodges  being 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  day.  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  call  on  farmer  and 
Mrs.  White,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on 
the  new  duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a  com- 
OMNI  custom  with  liim  on  these  occasions.  He 
flAen  took  an  opportunity  to  drop,  in  the  most 
kind  and  tender  way,  a  hint  upon  the  great  in. 
daeency  of  making  marriages,  christoningrs,  and 
above  all,  funerals,  days  of  riot  and  excess,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  in  country  villages.  The  ox> 
paetation  that  the  vicar  might  possibly  drop  in, 
m  hia  walks,  on  these  festivals,  often  restrained 
tioaasive  drinking,  and  improper  conversation, 
even  among  those  who  were  not  restrained  by 
higher  motives,  as  farmer  and  Mrs.  White  were. 

What  the  doctor  said  was  always  in  such  a 
flhaerfnl,  good>humoured  way,  that  it  was  sure 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  instead  of 
damping  it  *  Well,  farmer,*  said  he,  *  and  yon, 
flij  faithful  Sarah,  any  other  friend  might  re- 
flDmniend  peace  and  agreement  to  you  on  your 
■arriage ;  but  I,  on  Uie  contrary,  recommend 
aarea  and  strifes.**  The  company  stared — but 
Sarah,  who  knew  that  her  old  master  was  a 
iaoetious  gentleman,  and  always  had  some  mean- 
ing behind,  looked  serious.  *  Cares  and  strife, 
■r,  said  the  farmer,  *  what  do  you  mean  7* — *'  1 
mean,*  said  he,  *  for  the  first,  that  your  cares 
•hall  be  who  shall  please  God  most,  and  your 
Mrifes,  who  shall  serve  him  best,  and  do  your 
doty  most  faithfully.  Thus,  all  your  cares  and 
itrifes  being  employed  to  the  highest  purposes, 
■U  petty  cares  and  worldly  strifes  shall  be  at  an 
end.* 

*  Always  remember,  that  you  have,  both  of 
pMt  a  bettor  friend  than  each  other.'    The  com- 

Ky  stared  again,  and  thought  no  woman  could 
a  so  good  a  friend  «»ber  husband.    *  As  you 
lave  ehoaen  each  other  from  the  best  motivea,* 


continued  the  doctor,  *•  yon  have  every  reasonabla 
ground  to  hope  for  happiness ;  but  as  this  world 
is  a  soil  in  which  troubles  and  misfortunes  will 
spring  up ;  troubles  from  which  you  cannot  save 
one  another ;  misfortunes  which  no  human  pru- 
dence can  avoid :  then  remember,  *tis  the  best 
wisdom  to  go  to  tliat  friend  who  is  always  near, 
always  willing,  and  always  able  to  help  you ; 
and  that  friend  is  God.* 

*  Sir,*  said  farmer  Whito,  *I  humbly  thank 
you  for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of  which  I 
shall  now  siand  more  in  need  than  ever,  as  1 
shall  have  more  duties  to  fulfil.  I  hope  the  re- 
membrance of  my  past  offences  will  keep  me 
humble,  and  the  sense  of  my  remaining  sin  will 
keep  me  watchful.  I  set  out  in  the  world,  sir, 
with  what  is  called  a  good-natural  disposition, 
but  I  soon  found  to  my  cost,  tiiat  without  God's 
grace  that  will  carry  a  man  but  a  little  way. 
A  good  tomper  is  a  good  thing,  but  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  Grod  can  enable  one  to  hear  up 
against  temptation,  evil  company,  and  evil  pas- 
sions.  The  misfiirtune  of  breaking  my  leg,  as 
I  then  thou||rht  it,  has  proved  the  greatest  bless- 
ing of  my  life.  I^  showed  me  my  own  weak- 
ness, the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  goodness 
of  God.  How  many  of  my  brother  drivers  have 
I  seen,  since  that  time,  cot  off  in  the  prime  of 
life  by  drinking,  or  sudden  accident,  while  I 
have  not  only  been  spared,  but  blessed  and 
prospered.  O  sir !'  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my 
heart,  if  some  of  my  old  comrades,  good-na- 
turcd,  civil  fellows  (whom  I  can*t  help  loving) 
could  see,  as  I  have  done,  the  danger  of  evil 
courses  before  it  is  too  lata.  Though  they  may 
not  hearken  to  you,  sir,  or  any  other  minister 
thoy  may  believe  me  because  I  have  been  one 
of  them :  and  I  can  speak  from  experience,  of 
the  great  difference  there  is,  even  as  to  worldly 
comturt,  between  a  life  of  sobriety  and  a  life  of 
sin.  I  could  toll  them,  sir,  not  as  a  thing  I 
have  road  in  a  book,  but  as  a  truth  I  feel  in  my 
own  heart,  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  com. 
mandments,  will  not  only  bring  a  man  peace  at 
last,  but  will  make  him  happy  now.  And  I  wiU 
venture  to  say,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks,  pillories, 
prisons,  and  gibbcto  in  the  land,  though  so  very 
needful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  yet  will  never 
restrain  a  good  man  from  oommittinff  evil  half 
so  much  as  that  single  text,  How  ihall  I  do  thi9 
great  wickednest  and  sin  against  Ood  V  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  approve  of  what  the 
farmer  had  said,  kindly  shook  him  by  the  hand 
and  took  leave. 


PART  IL 

The  Way  to  Plenty^  or  the  second  part  €j  Tom 
White,    WritUn  in  L795,  the  year  of  scarcity, 

Tom  White,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
part  of  this  history,  from  an  idle  post  bor  waa 
become  a  respecUble  farmer.  God  had  blessed 
his  industry,  and  he  had  prospered  in  the  world. 
He  was  sober  and  tomperate,  and,  as  was  the 
natural  consequence,  he  was  active  an«l  healthy. 
He  waa  industrious  and  frugal,  and  he  beoaoie 
prosperous  in  his  circumstanoef.    Thu  ii  in  tht 
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ordinary  course  of  Providence.  But  it  is  not  a 
certain  and  necessary  rule.  God  malcHh  his 
sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  A 
man  who  uses  every  honest  means  of  thrifl  and 
industry,  will,  in  mo9t  cases,  find  success  attend 
his  labours.  But  still,  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  GJod  is 
•ometimes  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  disappoint 
all  the  worldly  hopes  of  the  most  upright  man. 
His  corn  may  bo  smitten  by  a  bliffht;  his 
barns  may  be  consumed  by  fire ;  his  catUe 
may  be  carried  ofT  by  distemper.  And  to  these, 
and  other  misfortunes,  the  p^ckmI  man  is  as  liable 
as  the  spendthrift  or  the  knave.  Success  is  the 
common  reward  of  industry,  but  if  it  were  its 
constant  reward,  the  industrious  would  be 
tempted  to  look  no  further  than  the  present 
•tate.  They  would  lose  one  strong  ground  of 
their  faith.  It  would  set  aside  the  scripture 
■cheme.  This  world  would  then  be  looked  on 
ae  a  state  of  reward,  instead  of  trial,  and  we 
■hould  forget  to  look  to  a  day  of  final  retribution. 

Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  his  head, 
that,  because  he  paid  his  debts,  worked  early 
and  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness,  he 
was  therefore  to  come  into  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk,  but  was  to  be  free  from  the  common 
trials  and  troubles  of  life.  He  knew  that  pros, 
perity  was  far  from  being  a  sure  mark  of  God's 
favour,  and  had  read  in  good  books,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Bible,  of  the  great  poverty  and  af- 
flictions of  the  best  of  men.  Though  he  was  no 
great  scholar,  he  had  sense  enough  to  observe, 
that  a  time  of  public  prosperity  was  not  always 
a  time  of  public  virtue ;  and  he  thought  that 
what  wan  true  of  a  whole  nation  might  be  true 
of  one  man.  So  the  more  he  prospered  the  more 
ne  prayed  that  prosperity  might  not  corrupt  his 
heart  And  when  he  saw  lately  signs  of  public 
distress  coming  on,  he  was  not  half  so  much 
frightened  as  some  others  were,  because  he 
thought  it  might  do  us  good  in  the  long  run ; 
and  ho  was  in  hope  that  a  little  poverty  might 
bring  on  a  little  penitence.  The  great  grace  he 
laboured  after  was  that  of  a  cheerful  submission. 
He  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Lord*s  prayer  had 
only  contained  those  four  little  words,  Thp  toill 
^  done,  it  would  be  worth  more  than  the  biggest 
oook  in  the  world  without  them. 

Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar  (with  whom 
the  farmer's  wife  had  formerly  lived  as  house- 
keeper) was  very  fond  of  taking  a  walk  with 
him  about  his  grounds,  and  he  used  to  say  that 
he  learnt  as  much  from  the  farmer  as  the  farmer 
did  from  hi m.  If  the  doctor  happened  to  observe, 
I  am  afraid  these  long  rains  will  spoil  this  fine 
piece  of  oats,  the  farmer  would  answer,  but  then, 
sir,  think  how  good  it  is  for  the  grass.  If  the 
doctor  feared  the  wheat  would  be  but  indiffirent, 
(he  farmer  was  sure  the  rye  would  turn  out  well. 
When  grass  failed,  he  did  not  doubt  but  turnips 
would  bo  plenty.  Even  for  floods  and  inunda- 
tions he  would  find  out  some  way  to  justify  Pro- 
vidence.  *Tis  better,  said  he,  to  have  our  lands 
a  little  overflowed,  than  that  the  springs  should 
be  dried  up,  and  our  cattle  faint  for  lack  of  wa- 
ter. When  the  drought  came,  he  thanked  God 
that  the  season  would  be  healthy ;  and  the  high 
'winds,  which  frightened  others,  he  said,  served 
to  clear  the  air.    Whoever,  or  whatever  was 


wrong,  he  was  always  sure  that  Providence  was 
in  the  right.  And  he  used  to  say,  that  a  man 
with  ever  so  small  an  income,  if  ho  had  but  fru- 
gality and  temperance,  and  would  cutoff  all  vain 
desires,  and  cast  his  care  upon  God,  was  richer 
than  a  lord  who  was  tormented  b^  vanity  and 
covetousness.  When  he  saw  others  in  the  wrong, 
he  did  not,  however,  abuse  them  for  it,  but  took 
care  to  avoid  the  same  fault  He  had  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  break  through  many  old,  but 
very  bad  customs  of  his  neighbours,  if  a  thing 
is  wrong  in  itself  (said  ho  one  day  to  farmer 
Hodges)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  can't  make  it 
right  And  as  to  its  bein^  an  old  custom,  why, 
if  it  be  a  good  one,  I  like  it  the  better  for  being 
old,  because  it  has  had  the  stamp  of  ages,  and 
the  sanction  of  experience  on  its  worth.  But  if 
it  be  old  as  well  as  bad,  that  is  another  reaaoo 
for  my  trying  to  put  an  end  to  it,  that  we  may 
not  mislead  our  children  as  our  fathers  have 
misled  us. 

The  Roof-Raising, 

Some  years  afler  he  was  settled,  he  bailt  t 
large  new  barn.  All  the  workmen  were  looking 
forward  to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof-raisine.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  a  custom  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  workmen,  with  so  much  liquor  afler  it, 
that  they  got  so  drunk  that  they  not  only  lost 
the  remaining  half  day's  work,  but  they  wers 
not  always  able  to  work  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  ibr 
roof-raising,  and  gave  each  man  his  mug  of  beer. 
Afler  a  hearty  meal  they  began  to  grow  clamor' 
ous  for  more  drink.  The  farmer  said,  *  My  ladi^ 
I  don't  grudge  you  a  few  gallons  6f  ale  merely 
for  the  sake  of  saving  my  liquor,  though  that  is 
some  consideration,  especially  in  these  dear 
times ;  but  I  never  will,  knowingly,  help  any 
man  to  make  a  beast  of  himself.  I  am  resolved 
to  break  through  a  bad  custom.  You  are  now 
well  refreshed.  If  you  will  go  cheerfully  to 
your  work,  you  will  have  half  a  day's  pay  to 
take  on  Saturday  night  more  than  you  would 
have  if  this  afternoon  were  wasted  in  dmnken- 
ness.  For  this  your  families  will  be  the  better; 
whereas,  were  I  to  give  you  more  liquor,  when 
you  have  already  had  enough,  I  should  help  to 
rob  them  of  their  bread.  But  I  wish  to  show 
you,  that  I  have  your  good  at  heart  full  as  moth 
as  my  profit  If  you  will  now  go  to  work,  I 
will  give  you  all  another  mug  at  night  when  yoa 
leave  off.  Thus  your  time  will  bo  saved,  your 
families  helped,  and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make 
reasonable  creatures  worse  than  brute  beasts.' 

Here  he  stoppad.  *  You  are  in  right  on'l, 
master,'  said  Tom  the  thatchor ;  *  you  are  a 
hearty  man,  farmer,*  said  John  Plane,  the  car- 
penter *Come  a^ng,  boys,'  said  Tim  Brick 
the  mason :  so  they  all  went  merrily  to  work, 
fbrtiBod  with  a  good  dinner.  There  was  only 
one  drunken  surly  fellow  that  refused  ;  this  was 
Dick  Guzzle,  the  smith. — Dick  never  works 
above  two  or  tliree  days  in  the  week,  and  spends 
the  others  at  the  Red  Lion.  He  swore,  that  if 
the  farmer  did  not  give  him  as  much  liquor  as 
he  liked  at  roof-raising,  he  would  not  strike  ano- 
ther stroke,  but  would  leave  the  job  anfinisbed, 
and  he  might  get  hands  Where  he  coold.  Far 
mer  While  took  him  at  hu  word,  and  paid  him 
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off  directly :  srlid  enough  to  get  rid  ofsach  a 
■ot,  whom  he  nad  only  employed  from  pity  to  a 
large  and  almost  gtanring  family.  When  the 
men  came  for  their  mug  in  the  evening,  the 
&rmer  brought  out  the  remains  of  the  cold  gam- 
mon ;  they  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  thanked 
him  (or  having  broken  through  a  foolish  custom, 
which  was  afterwards  much  left  oS  in  that  pa- 
rish,  though  Dick  would  not  come  into  it,  and 
k»t  roost  of  his  work  in  consequence. 

Farmer  White's  labourers  were  oflen  com- 
plaining,  that  things  were  so  dear  that  they 
eoold  not  buy  a  bit  of  meat  He  knew  it  was 
partly  true,  but  not  entirely ;  for  it  was  before 
these  very  hard  times  that  their  complaints  be- 
fan.  One  morning  he  slept  out  to  bee  how  an 
outhouse  which  he  was  thatching  went  on.  He 
waff  surprised  to  find  the  work  at  a  stand.  He 
walked  over  to  the  thatcher's  house.  *Tom,* 
said  he,  *  I  desire  that  piece  of  work  may  be 
finbhed  directly.  If  a  shower  comes  my  grain 
will  be  spoiled.*  *  Indeed,  master,  I  shan't  work 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow  neither,'   said  Tom. — 

•  Too  forget  that  'tis  Easter  Monday,  and  to- 
iDorrow  is  Easter  Tuesday.  And  so  on  Wed- 
neaday  I  shall  thatch  away,  master. — But  it  is 
bard  if  a  poor  man,  who  works  all  the  seasons 
nmnd,  may  not  enjoy  these  few  holydays,  which 
come  but  once  a  year.' 

*Tom,*  said  the  farmer,  *when  these  days 
were  first  put  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good 
nen  who  ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little  thought 
that  the  time  would  come  when  holy  day  should 
mean  drunken-dajj^  and  that  the  seasons  which 
they  meant  to  distinguish  by  superior  piety, 
fbould  be  converted  into  seasons  of  more  than 
ordinary  excess.  How  much  dost  think  now  I 
shall  pay  thee  for  this  piece  of  thatch  7  *  Why, 
yon  know,  master,  you  have  let  it  to  me  by  the 
great  I  think  between  thi^  and  to-morrow 
night,  as  the  weather  is  so  fine,  I  could  clear 
■bout  four  shillings,  aflcr  I  have  paid  my  boy ; 
but  thatching  does  not  come  often,  and  other 
work  is  not  so  profitable.'  •  Very  well,  Tom  ; 
lad  how  much  now  do  you  think  you  may  spend 
b  these  two  holydays  V  *  Why,  master,  if  the 
ale  b  pleasant,  and  the  company  merry,  I  do 
not  expect  to  get  off  for  less  than  three  shillings.* 
*Tom,  can  you  do  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  7' 
'  I  can  make  a  little  score,  master,  behind  the 
kitchen  door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as 
nuch  aa  I  want'  '  Well,  Tom,  add  the  four 
dullinge  you  would  have  earned  to  the  three 
you  intend  to  spend,  what  does  that  make?' 

*  Let  me  see !  three  and  four  make  seven.  Seven 
dullings,  master.'  *■  Tom,  you  often  tell  me  the 
tUM«  are  so  bad  that  you  can  never  buy  a  bit 
of  meat  Now  here  is  the  cost  of  two  joints  at 
mce :  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  of  wastmg  time 
umI  getting  drunk.*  *  I  never  once  thought  of 
Ihat,'  said  Tom.    *  Now  Tom,'  said  the  farmer, 

if  I  were  you,  I  would  step  over  to  butcher 
lobbins's,  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  being 
left  from  Saturday's  market  you  will  get  a  little 
cheeper.  This  I  would  make  my  wife  bake  in 
a  deep  dish  full  of  potatoes.  I  would  then  go  to 
work,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready  I  would 
fo  and  enjoy  it  with  my  wife  and  children  ;  you 
weed  not  give  the  mutton  to  the  brats,  the  pota- 
loM  will  hate  all  the  gravy,  and  be  very  savoury 


for  them.*  *  Ay,  but  I  have  got  no  beer,  master , 
the  times  are  so  hard  that  a  poor  man  can't  af- 
ford to  brew  a  drop  of  drink  now  as  we  used  to 
do.* 

*■  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear,  Tom, 
and  yet  both  don*t  pievent  you  from  spending 
seven  shillings  in  keeping  holy  day.  Now  send 
for  a  quart  of  ale  as  it  is  to  be  a  feast :  and  you 
will  even  then  be  four  shillings  richer  than  if 
you  had  gone  to  the  public  house.  I  would  have 
you  put  by  these  four  shillings,  till  you  can  add 
a  couple  to  them  ;  with  this  I  would  c^et  a  bushel 
of  malt,  and  my  wife  should  brew  it,  and  you 
may  take  a  pint  of  your  own  beer  at  home  of  a 
night,  which  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  gal- 
lon at  the  Red  Lion.*  *  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  your  advice,  master,  but  I  shall  be  made 
such  fun  of  at  the  Lion  !  they  will  so  laugh  at 
me  if  I  don't  go !'  *  Let  those  laugh  that  win, 
Tom.'  *  But  master,  I  have  got  a  friend  to  meet 
me  there.'  *  Then  ask  your  friend  to  come  and 
cat  a  bit  of  your  cold  mutton  at  night,  and  here 
is  sixpence  for  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise  * 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  your  own.*  *  Thank 
you,  master,  and  so  I  will ;  and  I  won*t  go  to 
the  Lion.  Come  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fetch 
the  ladder.*  And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof  in 
a  twinkling.  The  barn  was  thatched,  the  mut- 
ton bought,  the  beer  brewed,  the  friend  invited, 
and  the  holyday  enjoyed. 

Tlie  Sheep  Shearing 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  farmer 
White  one  day,  that  there  was  nothing' that  he 
disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which  sheep- 
shearing  and  harvesthome  were  kept  by  some 
in  his  parish.  *  What,'  said  the  good  doctor, 
Must  when  we  are  blest  with  a  prosperous  ga- 
thering in  of  these  natural  richer  of  our  land, 
the  fleece  of  our  flocks ;  when  our  barns  are 
crowned  with  plenty,  and  we  have,  through  the 
Divine  blessing  on  our  honest  labour,  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season ;  is  that  very 
time  to  be  set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and 
drunkenness  7  Do  we  thank  God  for  his  mer- 
cies, by  making  ourselves  unwortliy  and  unfit 
to  enjoy  them  7  When  he  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodness,  shall  we  affront  him  by  our  im- 
piety  7  It  is  more  than  a  common  insult  to  hb 
providence ;  it  is  a  worse  than  brutal  return  to 
Him  who  openeth  his  hand  and  filleth  all  things 
living  with  plcnteousness.* 

*I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  sir,*  said  the  farmer. 
*  I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  though,  and  others 
shall  rejoice  with  me :  and  we  will  have  a  merry 
night  on*t* 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful  supper 
of  meat  and  pudding ;  and  spread  out  two  tables. 
The  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of  one,  consisting 
of  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  all  his  work- 
people^  At  the  other  sat  his  wife,  with  twolon^r  « 
benches  on  each  side  of  her.  On  these  benches 
sat  all  the  old  and  infirm  poor,  especially  those 
who  lived  in  the  work-house,  and  had  no  day 
of  festivity  to  look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year 
but  this.  On  the  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat 
the  children  of  his  labourers,  and  of  the  other 
poor,  whose  employment  it  had  been  to  gather 
flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the  horns  of  the* 
ram ;  for  the  farmer  did  not  wbh  to  put  an  end 
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to  an  old  cnBtom,  if  it  wu  innocent — His  own 
children  stood  by  the  table,  and  he  gave  them 
plenty  of  pudding,  which  they  carried  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  with  a  little  draught  of  ci- 
der to  every  one.  The  farmer  who  never  sat 
down  without  begging  a  blessing  on  his  meal, 
did  it  with  suitable  solemnity  on  &e  present  joy. 
fill  occasion. 

Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful  me. 
tbod,  which  I  dare  say  was  not  peculiar  to  him- 
•elf;  a  method  of  which  I  doubt  not  other  country 
clergymen  have  found  the  advantage.  He  was 
oAen  on  the  watch  to  observe  those  seasons  when 
a  number  of  his  parishioners  wore  assembled 
together,  not  only  at  any  season  of  festivity,  but 
at  their  work.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a 
walk  through  a  hay-Bcld  to  good  account;  and 
has  been  found  to  do  as  much  good  by  a  few 
minutes  discourse  witli  a  little  knot  of  reapers, 
as  by  a  Sunday's  sermon.  He  commonly  in- 
troduced his  religious  observations  by  some 
questions  relating  to  their  employment ;  he  first 
gained  their  affections  by  his  kindness,  and  then 
•  converted  his  influence  over  them  to  their  soul's 
food.  The  interest  he  took  in  their  worldly 
affairs  opened  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of 
those  divine  truths  which  he  wss  always  earnest 
to  impress  upon  them.  By  these  methods  too 
he  got  acquainted  with  their  several  characters, 
their  spiritual  wants,  their  individual  sins, 
dangers,  and  temptations,  which  enabled  him  to 
preach  with  more  knowledge  and  successful  ap. 
plication,  than  tliose  ministers  con  do  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  their  congrega- 
tions. It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  important  species  of  knowledge 
a  clergyman  could  possess. 

The  sheep-shearing  feast,  though  orderly  and 
decent,  was  yet  hearty  and  cheerful.  Dr.  Shep- 
herd dropped  in  witli  a  good  deal  of  company 
he  had  at  his  house,  and  they  were  much  pleased. 
When  the  doctor  saw  how  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  were  enjoying  themselves,  he  was  much 
moved ;  he  shook  the  farmer  by  the  hand  and 
•aid,  *  J3ut  thou,  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call 
the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  they  can- 
not recompense  thee,  but  thou  shalt  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just* 

*  Sir,*  said  the  farmer^  *  *tis  no  great  matter 
of  expense ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own  ;  potatoes 
are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  with  people  who 
have  a  little  forethought  I  save  much  more 
cider  in  the  course  of  a  ^ear  by  never  allowing 
any  carousing  in  my  kitchen,  or  drunkenness 
ill  my  fields,  than  would  supply  many  such 
feasts  as  these,  so  that  I  shall  be  never  the  poorer 
at  Christmas.  It  is  cheaper  to  make  people 
happy,  sir,  than  to  make  them  drunk.  The 
doctor  and  the  ladies  condescended  to  walk  from 
one  table  to  the  other,  and  heard  many  merry 
stories,  but  not  one  profane  word,  or  one  inde- 
oont  song :  so  that  he  was  not  forced  to  the  pain- 
ful necessity  either  of  reproving  them,  or  leaving 
them  in  anger.  When  all  was  over,  they  sung 
the  sixty-fifth  Psalm,  and  the  ladies  all  jomed  in 
it ;  and  when  they  got  home  to  the  vicarage  to 
tea,  they  declared  they  liked  it  better  than  any 
concert 


The  Hard  Winter. 

In  the  famous  cold  winter  of  the  year  1795,  it 
was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  farmer  White 
bore  that  long  and  severe  frost  Many  of  his 
sheep  were  frozen  to  death,  but  he  thanked  God 
tliat  he  had  still  many  left  He  continued  to 
find  in-door  work  that  his  men  might  not  be  out 
of  employ.  The  season  being  so  bad,  whictf 
some  others  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  turning 
off  their  workmen,  he  thought  a  fresh  reason  for 
keeping  them.  Mrs.  White  was  so  considerate, 
that  just  at  that  time  she  lessened  the  number 
of  her  hogs,  ttiat  she  might  have  more  whey  and 
skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.  Nay,  I  have 
known  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a  long 
while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  because  the 
pot  liquor  made  such  a  supply  of  broth  for  the 
sick  poor.  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  things 
grew  worse,  she  never  had  a  cake,  a  pie,  or  a  piia> 
ding  in  her  house  ;  notwithstanding  she  used  to 
have  plenty  of  these  good  things,  and  will  again 
I  hope,  when  the  present  scarcity  is  over; 
though  she  says  she  will  never  use  such  whits 
flour  again,  even  if  it  should  come  down  to  five 
shillings  a  bushel. 

All  the  parish  now  began  to  murmur.  Far. 
mer  Jones  was  sure  the  frost  had  killed  the 
wheat  Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  would 
never  come  up.  Brown,  the  maltster,  insisted 
the  barley  was  dead  at  the  root  Butcher  Job* 
bins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling  a  poond.  All 
declared  there  would  not  be  a  hop  to  brew  with. 
The  orchards  were  all  blighted;  there  would 
not  be  apples  enough  to  make  a  pie  ;  and  as  to 
hay  there  would  \^  none  to  be  had  for  love  nor 
money.  *  I'll  tell  you  what,*  said  farmer  White, 
*  the  season  is  dreadful ;  the  crops  unpromising 
just  now  ;  but  *tis  too  early  to  judge.  Don't  let 
us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.  We 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  are  drivinf 
them  to  despair.  I)on*t  you  know  bow  mucli 
God  was  displeased  with  the  murmurs  of  his 
chosen  people  7  And  yet,  when  they  were  tired 
of  manna  he  sent  them  quails ;  but  all  did  not 
do.  Nothing  satisfies  grumblers.  We  have  a 
promise  on  our  side,  that  there  shall  he8eed4iwu 
and  harvest  time  to  the  end.  Let  us  then  hops 
for  a  good  day,  but  provide  against  an  evil  one. 
Let  us  rather  prevent  the  evil  before  it  is  come 
upon  us,  than  sink  under  it  when  it  comes. 
Grumbling  cannot  help  us ;  activity  can.  Let 
us  set  about  planting  potatoes  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  in  case  the  corn  should  fail,  which,  how- 
ever, I  don*t  believe  will  be  the  case.  Let  m 
mend  our  management  before  we  are  driven  to 
it  by  actual  want  And  if  we  allow  our  honest 
labourers  to  plant  a  few  potatoes  for  their  ft- 
milies  in  the  headlands  of^  onr  ploughed  fields, 
or  other  waste  bits  of  ground,  it  will  do  us 
no  harm,  and  be  a  great  help  to  them.  The 
way  to  lighten  the  load  of  any  public  calamity 
is  not  to  murmur  at  it  but  pnt  a  hand  to  lessen  it 

The  farmer  had  many  temptations  to  send  his 
corn  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  certain  sempsri 
town,  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  to 
export  it  against  law,  he  would  not  be  tempted 
to  encourage  unlawful  gain ;  so  he  thrashed  oat 
a  small  mow  at  a  time,  and  sold  it  to  the  neicii* 
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kraruif  poor  fiur  below  ih»  market-price.  He 
•arvcd  his  own  workmen  firet  Tbu  w«s  the 
■ame  to  them  aa  if  be  bad  raised  tbeir  wages, 
aad  even  better,  ai  it  was  a  benefit  of  which 
their  families  were  sure  to  partake.  If  the  poor 
iM  the  next  parish  were  more  distressed  than 
his  own,  he  aold  them  at  the  same  rate.  For, 
nid  he,  there  ia  no  distinction  of  parishes  in 
haavien;  and  though  charitj  begins  at  home, 
7«t  it  ought  not  to  end  there. 

Hm  h^  been  used  in  good  times  now  and 
then. to  catch  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  as  he  was 
qualified ;  bat  he  now  resolved  to  give  up  that 
pieasure.  So  he  parted  from  a  couple  of 
spanieis  he  bad :  for  he  said  he  could  not  bear 
that  his  dogs  should  be  eating  the  meat,  or  the 
nilk,  which  so  many  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dicn  wanted. 

The  WhUe  Loaf. 

One  day,  it  i^as  about  the  middle  of  Ust  July, 
when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dearest,  and 
the  rakni  of  the  land  had  agreed  to  set  the  ex. 
lapk  of  eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread,  Dr. 
Shepherd  read,  before  sermon  in  the  church, 
their  public  declaration,  which  the  magistrates 
of  the  oonnty  sent  him,  and  which  they  had 
alio  signed  tiiemselves.  Mrs.  White,  of  course, 
was  at  church,  and  commended  it  mightily. 
Next  morning  the  doctor  took  a  walk  over  to 
the  &rmer'B,  m  order  to  settle  further  plans  for 
the  relief  of  the  parish.  He  was  much  sur. 
prbed  to  meet  Mrs.  White*s  little  maid  Sally 
with  a  very  small  white  loaf,  which  she  had  been 
buying  at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the  girl, 
u  he  noTor  thought  it  right  to  expose  the  faults 
of  a  miatrees  to  her  servants ;  but  walked  on, 
Neolvinsr  to  pwt  Mrs.  White  a  severe  lecture 
tor  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  soon  changed 
his  mind,  for  on  going  into  the  kitchen,  the 
first  person  he  saw  was  Tom  the  thatcher,  who 
kad  had  a  sad  fall  from  a  ladder;  his  arm,  which 
WM  slipped  out  of  his  sleeve,  was  swelled  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Mrs.  White  was  standing 
at  the  dresser  making  the  little  white  loaf  into 
a  poaltice,  which  she  laid  upon  the  swelling  in 
a  large  dean  old  linen  cloth. 
*I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,*  said  the 
etor ;  *  I  ought  not,  however  appearances 
vere  against  you,  to  have  suspected  that  so 
hamble  and  prudent  a  woman  as  you  are,  would 
be  led  either  to  indulge  any  daintines  of  your 
own,  or  to  fly  in  the  face  of  your  betters,  by 
•aling  white  bread  while  tliey  are  eating  b^wn. 
Whenever  I  come  here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful 
l^M  rich  in  order  to  be  charitable.  A  bounti- 
fiVrich  roan  would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surgeon, 
who  would  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  you 
have  done ;  for  in  those  inflammations  the  moat 
akiUhl  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poultice. 
Tow  kindness  in  dressing  the  wound  yourself, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  perform  the  cure  at  the  ex- 
MBse  of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a  little  hog*s 
lanL  And  I  will  take  care  that  Tom  shall  have 
a  good  supply  of  rice  from  the  subscription.* 
'AjkI  he  shan*t  want  for  skim.milk,*  said  Mrs. 
White ;  '  and  was  he  the  best  lord  in  the  land 
ia  the  stats  hs  is  in,  a  dish  of  good  rice  milk 
vsold  bs  better  for  him  than  the  richest  meat* 


TU  Pari$h  Meeting 


On  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held  an- 
other meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of 
further  assisting  the  poor.  The  prospect  of* 
abundant  crops  now  cheered  every  heart  Far- 
mer White,  who  had  a  mind  to  bo  a  little  jocular 
with  bis  desponding  neighbours,  said,  *  Well, 
neighbour  Jones,  all  the  wheat  was  killed,  I  sup- 
pose !  the  barley  is  all  dead  at  the  root!*  Far- 
mer  Jones  looked  sheepish,  and  said,  *  To  bo 
sure  the  croM  had  turned  out  better  than  he 
thought*— *  Then,*  said  Dr.  Shepherd,  Met  us 
learn  to  trust  Providence  another  time ;  let  our 
experience  of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  subscribe 
for  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  which  was  to  be  sold 
out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price,  and  Mrs. 
White  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  trouble 
of  selling  it  Ailer  their  day*a  work  was  over, 
all  who  wished  to^uy  at  these  reduced  rates, 
were  ordered  to  come  to  the  farm  on  the  Tues- 
day evening.  Dr.  Shepherd  dropped  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  Mrs.  White  had  done 
weighing  her  rice,  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows : 

*My  honest  friend,  it  has  pleased  God,  for 
some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a  scarcity, 
to  which  we  have  been  but  little  accustomed. 
There  are  some  idle,  evil-minded  people,  who 
are  on  the  watch  for  the  public  distresses ;  not 
that  they  may  humble  themselves  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  (.which  is  the  true  use  to 
be  made  of  all  troubles)  but  that  they  may  bene- 
fit themselves  by  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
These  people,  by  riot  and  drunkenness,  double 
the  evil  which  they  pretend  to  cure.  Riot  will 
complete  our  misfortunes ;  while  peace,  indus- 
try, and  good  management,  will  go  near  to  cure 
them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncommonly  dear. 
Among  the  various  ways  of  making  it  cheaper, 
one  i8  to  reduce  the  quality  of  it,  another  to  les- 
sen the  quantity  we  consume.  If  we  cannot 
^t  enough  of  coarse  wheaten  bread,  let  us  make 
It  of  other  grain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of 
potatoes,  and  one  half  of  wheat  This  last  is 
what  I  eat  in  my  own  family  ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  Our  blessed  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  you  know,  as  we  are  told  in  the  last 
month*s  Sunday  reading  of  the  Cheap  Reposi- 
tory,* which  I  hope  you  have  all  heard ;  as  I 
desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school  to  read 
it  just  ader  evening  service,  when  I  know  manv 
of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in  at  the  schooL 
This  is  a  good  custom,  and  one  of  those  little 
books  shafl  be  often  read  at  that  time. 

*  My  good  women,  I  truly  feel  for  you  at  this 
time  of  scarcity ;  and. I  am  going  to  ahow  my 
good  will,  as  much  by  my  advice  as  my  sub- 
scription. It  is  my  duty,  as  your  friend  and 
minister,  to  tell  ^ou,  that  one  half  of  your  present 
hardships  is  owmg  to  had  management.  I  oflsn 
meet  your  children  without  shoes  and  stock, 
ings,  with  great  luncheons  of  the  very  whitest 
bread,  and  that  three  times  a  day.  Half  that 
qiiantity,  and  still  less  if  it  were  coarse,  put  into 
a  dish  of  good  onion  or  leek  porridge,  would 

*  See  Cheap  Repository.  Tract  on  the  Scareftj.  print 
•d  fbr  T.  Evans,  Long -lane,  West  flmithlleld,  Londoa 
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make  them  an  excvllent  breakfait  Many  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  your  bread  liot  from 
the  oven  ;  this  makes  the  difference  of  one  loaf  in 
^five ;  I  assure  you  *tis  what  I  cannot  aflbrd  to 
do.  Come,  Mrs.  White,  you  must  assist  me  a 
little.  I  am  not  very  knowing  in  these  matters 
myself;  but  I  know  that  the  rich  would  be  twice 
as  charitable  as  they  are,  if  the  poor  made  a 
better  use  of  their  bounty.  Mrs.  White,  do  give 
these  poor  women  a  little  advice  how  to  make 
their  pittance  go  further  than  it  now  does.  When 
you  lived  with  mc  you  were  famous  for  making 
us  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  not 
less  notable,  now  you  manage  fur  yourself.' 

*  Indeed,  neighbours,'  said  Mrs.  White,  •  what 
the  good  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A  halfpenny 
worth  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leek  or  onion, 
out  of  your  own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a 
bit  of  salt,  and  a  little  coarse  bread,  wiU%>reak. 
fast  your  whole  family.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
at  any  time  to  think  a  bit  of  moat  is  so  ruinous, 
and  a  great  load  of  bread  so  ttieap.  A  poor  man 
gets  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  he  is 
careful  he  brings  it  home.  I  dare  not  say  how 
much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  aflernoon,  now 
sugar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  because  I  should 
have  you  all  upon  me ;  but  I  will  say,  that  too 
much  of  this  little  goes  even  for  bread,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  is  the  hardest  fare. 
This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  just  now,  is 
bad  management.  Dry  peas,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  very  dear  lately  ;  but  now  they  are  plenty 
enough.  I  am  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or 
two  of  the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  out  for  a  bit 
of  coarse  beef,  a  sheep's  head,  or  any  such  thing, 
it  would  be  well  bestowed.  I  would  throw  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  with  two 
or  three  handsful  of  gray  peas,  an  onion,  and  a 
little  pepper.  Then  I  would  throw  in  cabbage 
or  turnip,  and  carrot ;  or  any  garden  stuff  that 
was  most  plenty ;  let  it  stew  two  or  three  hours, 
and  it  will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his  majesty.  The 
working  men  should  have  the  meat ;  the  chil- 
dren  don't  want  it ;  the  suup  will  be  thick  and 
substantial,  and  requires  no  bread.' 


Rice  MUk, 

*  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  our  work, 
men  can,  have  a  great  advantage.  A  quart  of 
this,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  rice  you 
have  just  boufrht,  a  little  bit  of  alspice,  and 
brown  sugar,  will  make  a  dainty  and  cheap 
diih.' 

*  Bless  your  heart !'  muttered  Amy  Grumble, 
who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinder-wench,  with  her 
ikce  and  fingers  all  daubed  with  snuff:  »rice 
milk,  indeed !  it  is  very  nice  to  be  sure  for  those 
who  can  dress  it,  but  we  have  not  a  bit  of  coal ; 
lice  is  no  use  to  us  without  firing  ;'  •  and  yet,' 
■aid  the  doctor, » I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling 
twice  every  day,  as  I  pass  by  the  poor-house, 
and  fresh  butter  at  thirteen-pence  a  pound  on 
your  shelf  •  O  dear  sir,'  cried  Amy,  •  a  few 
•ticks  serve  to  boil  the  tea.kettle.' — *  And  a  few 
more,'  said  the  doctor,  *  will  boil  the  rice  milk, 
and  give  twice  the  nourishment  at  a  quarter  of 
the  expense.' 

Rice  Pudding, 

*  Pray,  Sarah,'  said  the  doctor,  *  how  did  you 


use  to  make  that  pudding  my  children  wen  m 
fond.of  7  And  I  remember,  when  it  waa  ookl, 
we  used  to  have  it  in  the  parlour  for  supper.* 

*  Nothing  more  easy,'  said  Mrs.  White :  *  I  pot 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  two  quarts  of  skim-milk, 
and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar.'  *  Well,'  aaid 
the  doctor,  *and  how  many  will   this  dine?* 

*  Seven  or  eight,  sir.'  'Very  well,  and  what 
will  it  coet  ?' — '  Why,  sir,  it  did  not  cost  yoo  so 
much,  because  we  baked  it  at  home,  and  1  used 
our  own  milk ;  but  it  will  not  coat  above  seven 
pence  to  those  who  pay  for  both.  Uere,'too^ 
bread  is  saved.' 

*  Pray,  Sarah,  let  me  put  in  a  word,'  aaid  lif. 
mer  White  :  *  I  advise  my  men  to  raise  each  a 
large  bed  of  parsnips.  They  are  very  nourish- 
ing, and  very  profitable.  Sixpenny  worth  of 
seed,  well  sowed  and  trod  in,  will  produce  mort 
meals  than  four  sacks  of  potatoes ;  and  what  is 
material  to  you  who  have  so  little  ground,  it  wiU 
not  require  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
ground  which  the  four  sacks  will  take.  Provi- 
dence  having  contrived  by  the  very  formation  of 
this  root  that  it  shall  occupy  but  a  very  small 
space.  Parsnips  are  very  good  the  second  day 
warmed  in  the  frying  pan,  and  a  little  rasher  of 
pork,  or  bacon,  will  give  them  a  nice  flavour.* 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  said,  *  as  a  proof  of  tba 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  reading  in 
a  history  book  this  very  day,  that  the  America! 
Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their  bread  of  pars- 
nips, though  Indian  corn  is  so  famous ;  it  wiU 
make  a  little  variety  too.' 


A  Cheap  Stew, 

*  I  remember,*  said  Mrs.  White,  *  a  cheap  dish, 
so  nice  that  it  makes  my  mouth  water.  I  peel 
some  raw  potatoes,  slice  them  thin,  put  the  shoes 
into  a  deep  frying-pan,  or  pot  with  a  little  water, 
an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  pepper.  Then  I  got  a 
bone  or  two  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  or  a  little  strip 
of  salt  pork  and  put  into  it.  Cover  it  down 
close,  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  an 
hour.' 

*  You  really  give  me  an  appetite,  Mrs.  White, 
by  your  dainty  receipts,'  said  the  doctor.  *  I  am 
resolved  to  have  this  dish  at  my  own  table.'  *  I 
could  tell  you  another  very  good  dish,  and  still 
cheaper,'  answered  she.  *  Come,  let  us  have  it,' 
cried  the  doctor.  *I  shall  write  all  down  as 
soon  as  I  get  home,  and  I  will  favour  any  body 
with  a  copy  of  these  receipts  who  will  call  at 
my  house.* — *  And  I  will  do  more,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
White,  *  for  I  will  put  any  of  these  women  in 
the  way  how  to  dress  it  the  first  time,  if  they 
are  at  a  loss.     But  this  is  my  dish :  ^ 

*  Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrings,  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoes,  and  a 
little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till  it  is 
done.  I  would  give  one  hint  more,'  added  she ; 
*  I  have  taken  to  use  nothing  but  potatoe  starch ; 
and  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  no- 
body's linen  in  a  common  way  looks  better  than 
ours.* 

The  doctor  now  said,  *I  am  sorry  for  one 
hardship  which  many  poor  people  labour  nnder* 
I  mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  little  milk.  I 
wish  all  farmer's  wives  were  as  considerate  as 
you  are,  Mrs.  White.  A  little  milk  is  a  great 
comfort  to  the  poor,  especially  when  their  chil 
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dren  aie  tick  ;  and  I  have  known  it  anawer  to 
the  nller  aa  well  aa  to  the  bayer,  to  keep  a  cow 
or  two  on  parpoee  to  aell  it  by  the  quart,  inatead 
of  making  hotter  and  cheeae. 

*8ir,  aaid  farmer  White,  *  I  beg  leave  to  aay 
a  word  to  the  men,  if  yon  pleaae,  for  all  your 
adrice  goes  to  the  women.  If  yon  will  drink 
ksa  gin,  yon  may  get  more  meat  If  you  ah- 
itein  from  the  alchouae,  you  may,  many  of  you, 
get  a  little  one-way  beer  at  home.* — ^*  Ay,  that 
we  can  farmer,*  aaid  poor  Tom,  the  thatcher, 
who  was  now  got  well.  *  fiaater  Monday  for 
that — I  aay  no  more.  A  word  to  the  wiae.* 
The  farmer  smiled  and  went  on :  *  The  number 
•f  pablic  houses  in  many  a  pariah,  brings  on 
all  the  tazea  m  it. 


>  hunger  and  rags,  than  al 
heavy  aa  they  are.  AH  the  other  evils  put  to^ 
gether  hardly  make  up  the  sum  of  that  one. 
We  are  now  raising  a  fVesh  subscription  for  you. 
This  will  be  our  rule  of  giving.  We  will  not 
live  to  sots,  gamblers,  and  ^bbath-breakers. 
Those  who  do  not  set  their  young  children  to 
work  on  week-days,  and  send  them  to  school  and 
ehurch  on  Sundays,  deserve  little  fkvour.  No 
BMn  ahould  keep  a  dog  till  he  has  more  food 
than  his  family  wants.  If  he  feeda  them  at 
home,  they  rob  his  children ;  if  he  starves  them, 
they  rob  his  neiehbours.  We  have  heard  in  a 
neighbouring  city,  that  some  people  carried 
back  the  su^ription  loaves,  because  they  were 
too  coarse ;  but  we  hope  better  things  of  yon.* 
Here  Betty  Plane  begged,  with  all  humility,  to 
pat  in  a  word.  *  Certainly,*  said  the  doctor,  'we 
will  liaten  to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to 
redreas  them.*  *•  You  are  pleaaed  to  aay,  sir,* 
nid  she,  *that  we  might  find  much  comfort 
from  buying  coarse  bits  of  beef.  And  so  we 
night,  but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  we  could 
Kldom  get  them,  even  when  we  had  the  monej, 
tad  times  were  so  bad.*  *  How  so,  Bett^  7*  *  Sir, 
when  we  go  to  butcher  Jobbins,  for  a  bit  of  shin, 
or  any  other  lean  piece,  his  answer  is,  *  Yon 
euit  have  it  to-day.  The  cook  at  the  great 
house  haa  beapoke  it  for  gravy,  or  the  doctor*a 


maid  (begging  your  pardon,  sir,)  has  just  or- 
dered It  for  soup.* — Now,  if  such  kind  gentlefblk 
were  aware  that  this  gravy  and  soup  not  only 
consume  a  great  deal  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sura, 
those  have  a  right  to  do  who  can  psy  for  it ;  but 
that  it  takes  away  those  coarse  pieces  which  the 
poor  would  buy,  if  they  bought  at  all.  For,  in- 
deed, the  rich  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  don*t 
know  what  we  should  have  done  without  them.* 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Betty,*  said  the 
doctor,  *  and  I  aasure  you  I  will  have  no  more 
gravy  soup.  My  garden  will  supply  me  with 
soups  that  are  both  wholesomer  and  better ;  and 
I  will  answer  for  my  lady  at  the  great  houae, 
that  she  will  do  the  same.  I  hope  this  will  be- 
come  a  general  rule,  and  then  we  ahall  expect 
that  butchers  will  fkvour  you  in  the  prices  of 
the  coarse  pieces,  if  we  who  are  rich,  buy  no- 
thing but  the  prime.  In  our  gifls  we  shall  pre- 
fer, as  the  farmer  has  told  you,  those  who  keep 
steadily  to  their  work.  Such  as  come  to  tho 
vestry  for  a  loaf,  and  do  not  come  to  church  for 
the  sermon,  we  shall  mark;  and  prefer  thoae 
who  come  constantly,  whether  there  are  any 
gifts  or  not  But  there  is  one  rule  from  which 
we  never  will  depart  Those  who  have  been 
seen  aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  attack  on 
butchers,  bakers,  wheat-mows,  mills,  or  millera, 
we  will  not  relieve;  but  with  the  qniat,  con- 
tented, hard-working  man,  I  will  share  my  last 
morsel  of  bread.  1  shall  only  add,  though  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  us  this  visitation  as  a  pun- 
ishment,  yet  we  may  convert  this  short  trial  into 
a  laatin^  blessing,  if  we  all  turn  over  a  new  lea£ 
Prosperity  had  n-.ade  most  of  us  careless.  The 
thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and  bad  manage- 
ment  of  some  of  the  poor.  Let  us  now  at  laat 
adopt  that  good  old  maxim,  every  one  mend  one. 
And  may  God  add  his  blessing.* 

The  people  now  cheerfully  departed  with  their 
rice,  resolving  as  many  of^  them  as  could  get 
milk,  to  put  one  of  Mrs.  Whit6*s  receipU  in 
practice,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  had. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HESTER  WILMOT. 

BEINO  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


Him  WiufOT  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Weston,  of  parents  who  maintained  themselves 
bf  their  labour ;  they  were  both  of  them  ungod- 
It,  it  ia  no  wonder  therefore  they  were  unhappy. 
Tbay  lived  badly  together,  and  how  oould  they 
dooUMrwIae  7  for  their  tempers  were  very  diflbr- 
•nt,  and  they  had  no  religion  to  smooth  down 
this  difference,  or  to  teach  them  that  they  ought 
to  baar  with  each  other*s  faulU.  Rebecca  Wil- 
not  waa  a  proof  that  people  may  have  aome 
right  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  bad  charactera, 
and  utterly  deatitute  of  religion.  She  waa  clean, 
■otable  and  industrious.  Now  I  know  some 
ftlka  fkney  that  the  poor  who  have  these  quali- 
tiea  need  have  no  other,  but  this  is  a  sad  mistake, 
■■  I  am  sure  every  page  in  the  Bible  would 
■how ;  and  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  oonault  it  i 

Voi.L 


ofleoer.  They  direct  their  ploughing  and  Bow- 
ing by  the  information  of  the  Almanac,  why 
will  they  not  consult  the  Bible  for  the  direction 
of  their  hearts  and  lives  7  Rebecca  waa  of  a 
violent,  ungovernable  temper;  and  that  very 
neatness  which  ia  in  itself  so  pleasing,  in  her 
became  a  sin,  for  her  aflfoction  to  her  husband 
and  children  waa  quite  lost  in  an  overanxioua 
desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned  the  nicest  in 
the  parish.  Rebecca  was  also  a  proof  that  a 
poor  woman  may  be  as  vain  as  a  rich  one,  for  it 
was  not  so  much  the  comfort  of  neatness,  as  the 
praise  of  neatneas,  which  she  coveted.  A  spot 
on  her  hearth,  or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  braaa  can- 
dlestick, would  throw  ]ier  into  a  violent  passion. 
Now  it  is  very  right  to  keep  the  heaxth  clean 
and  the  candlestick  bright,  but  it  ia  very  wrong 
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■o  to  set  one*!  affections  on  a  hearth  or  a  candle- 
stick, as  to  make  one^s  self  unhappy  if  any  tri- 
fling^ accident  happens  to  them;  and  if  Rabeeca 
had  been  as  oanful  to  keep  her  httrt  without 
spot,  or  her  life  without  blemish,  as  she  was  to 
keep  her  fire-irons  free  from  either,  she  would 
have  been  held  up  in  this  history,  not  as  a  warn- 
ing, but  as  a  pattern,  and  in  that  case  her  nicety 
would  have  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  praise.  It 
was  no  fault  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit,  that  her 
oak  table  was  so  bright  you  could  almost  see  to 
put  your  cap  on  in  it ;  but  it  was  no  merit  but 
a  fault,  that  when  John,  her  husband,  laid  down 
his  CUD  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  a  mark, 
she  would  fly  out  into  so  terrible  a  passion  that 
all  the  children  were  forced  to  run  to  corners ; 
now  poor  John  havinjir  no  corner  to  run  to,  ran 
to  tho  ale-house,  till  that  which  was  at  first  a 
refuge  too  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Rebecca  never  wished  ner  children  to  leam 
to  read,  because  she  said  it  would  only  serve  to 
make  them  lazy,  and  she  herself  had  done  very 
wvU  without  it.  She  would  keep  poor  Hester 
from  church  to  stone  the  space  under  the  stairs 
in  fine  patterns  and  flowers.  I  donU  pretend  to 
■ay  there  was  any  harm  in  this  little  decoration, 
it  looks  pretty  enough,  and  it  is  better  to  let  the 
children  do  that  than  nothing.  But  still  these 
are  northings  to  set  one's  heart  upon ;  and  be- 
■ides  Rebecca  only  did  it  as  a  trap  for  praise ; 
for  she  was  sulky  and  disappointed  if  any  ladies 
happened  to  call  in  and  did  not  seem  delighted 
with  the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw  with  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  whitewash  of  the  chimney 
corners.  Besides  all  this  flnery  was  oflen  done 
on  a  Sunday,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  doing  right  things  at  a  wrong  time,  or  in 
wasting  much  time  on  things  which  are  of  no 
real  use,  or  in  doing  any  thing  at  all  out  of  va- 
nity. Now  I  beg  that  no  lazy  slattern  of  a  wife 
will  go  and  take  any  comfort  in  her  dirt  from 
what  is  here  said  against  Rebecca's  nicety  ;  for 
I  believe,  that  for  one  who  makes  her  husband 
Hnhappy  through  neatness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt 
and  laziness.  All  excuses  are  wrong,  but  the 
excess  of  a  good  quality  is  not  so  common  as  the 
excess  of  a  bad  one  ;  and  not  being  so  obvious, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  requires  more  ani- 
madversion. 

John  Wilmot  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  but 
he  had  no  fixed  principle.  Instead  of  setting 
himself  to  cure  his  wife's  faults  by  mild  reproof 
and  good  example,  he  was  driven  by  them  into 
still  greater  faults  himself.  It  is  a  common  case 
with  people  who  have  no  religion  when  any  cross 
accident  befals  them,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering 
their  trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify 
them,  or  instead  of  considering  the  faults  of 
others  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  sins,  in- 
stead of  this  I  say,  what  do  they  do,  but  either 
■ink  down  at  once  into  despair,  or  else  run  for 
comfort  into  evil  courses.  Drinking  is  the  com- 
mon remedy  for  sorrow,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  soul  and 
body.  John  now  began  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
hours  at  the  Bell.  He  used  to  be  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren :  but  when  he  could  not  come  home  in  quiet, 
and  play  with  the  little  ones,  while  his  wife 
dreaaed  him  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  time 


not  to  9ome  home  at  aU.  He  who  has  i 
taken  to  drink  can  seldom  bo  said  to  be  | 
of  one  sin  only ;  John's  heart  became  ha 
His  affoction  for  his  family  was  kwt  in  self-in. 
dulgence.  Patience  and  submission,  on  the  part 
of  Uie  wife,  might  have  won  much  upon  a  man 
of  John's  temper ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
claim him,  his  wife  seemed  rather  to  delight  in 
putting  him  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  she  cooid, 
that  she  might  be  justified  in  her  constant  abase 
of  him.  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have  been  as 
much  pleased  with  his  reformation  as  she  was 
with  always  talking  of  his  faults,  though  I  know 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  that  if  ebt 
had  taken  as  much  pains  to  reform  her  husband 
by  reforming  her  own  temper,  as  she  did  to 
abuse  him  and  expose  him,  her  endeavonn 
might  have  been  blessed  with  succeas.  Good 
Christians,  who  are  trying  to  subdue  their  own 
faults,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  ungodly  have 
a  sort  of  savage  satisfaction  in  trying,  by  indnl. 
ffenctf  of  their  own  evil  tempers,  to  lessen  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  da 
Need  we  look  any  farther  for  a  proof  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature,  when  we  see  mankind  delight  ia 
sins  which  have  neither  the  temptation  of  profit 
or  the  allurement  of  pleasure,  such  as  plaguing, 
vexing,  or  abusing  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  children 
she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at  fourteen 
years  old  she  could  not  tell  a  letter,  nor  had  sbt 
ever  been  taught  to  how  her  knee  to  Him  who 
made  her,  for  John's  or  rather  Rebecca's  hooss, 
had  seldom  the  name  of  God  pronounced  in  it« 
except  to  be  blasphemed. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday-school,  of 
which  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  was  appointed  mistress, 
as  has  been  before  related.  Mrs.  Jones  finding 
that  none  of  the  Wilmots  were  sent  to  school, 
took  a  walk  to  Rebecca's  house,  and  civilly  told 
her,  she  called  to  let  her  know  that  a  school  wu 
opened,  to  which  she  desired  her  to  send  her 
children  on  Surulay  following,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter  Hester.  *  Well,'  said  Rebecca, 
*and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do  7*  *Giv8 
her  !'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *that  is  rather  a  rode 
question,  and  asked  in  a  rude  manner :  how- 
ever, as  a  sofl  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  give  her  the  best  of  learn- 
ing ;  I  will  teach  her  to  fear  Ood  and  keep  hit 
eommandmenta.''  *  1  would  rather  you  would 
teach  her  to  fear  me,  and  keep  my  house  clean,' 
said  this  wicked  woman.  *She  shan't  come, 
however,  unless  you  will  pay  her  for  it'  *  Pay 
her  for  it !'  said  the  lady,  *  will  it  not  be  reward 
enough  that  she  will  be  taught  to  read  tho  word 
of  God  without  any  expense  to  you  7  For  though 
many  gifls  both  of  books  and  clothing  will  bs 
given  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  consider 
these  gifls  so  much  in  the  light  of  payment  u 
an  expression  of  good  will  in  your  benefactors.' 
*  I  say,'  interrupted  Rebecca,  *  that  Hester  shanH 
go  to  school.  Religion  is  of^  no  use  that  I  know 
of  but  to  make  people  hate  their  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  I  see  no  good  in  learning  but  lo 
make  folks  proud,  and  nzy,  and  dirty.  I  cannot 
tell  a  letter  myself,  and,  though  I  say  it,  that 
shpuld  not  say  it,  there  is  not  a  notabler  womaa 
in  the  parish.*    *  Pray,'  said  Mn.  Joaea  nuidly 
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do  yoQ  thioK  that  yaang  people  will  diaobej 
their  parente  the  more  for  hsin^  taught  to  fear 
God  7*  •  I  don*t  think  any  thing  about  it,*  aaid 
Rebecca;  *  I  ahanH  let  her  ooine,  and  there*8  the 
loog  and  short  of  the  matter.  Heater  has  other 
Aril  to  fry ;  but  you  may  have  some  of  these  lit- 
tie  ones  if  you  will  :*    *  No,*  said  Mrs.  Jones, 

*  I  will  not ;  I  have  not  set  up  a  nursery,  but  a 
school  I  am  not  at  all  this  expense  to  take  cry- 
ing  babes  out  of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  in- 
struct reasonable  beings  in  the  road  to  eternal 
life ;  and  it  oaght  to  Im  a  rule  in  all  schools  not 
to  take  the  troublesome  young  children  unless 
the  mother  will  try  to  spare  the  elder  ones,  who 
are  capable  of  learning.*    *  But,*  said  Rebecca, 

*  I  have  a  young  chiki  which  Hester  must  nurse 
whiie  I  dress  dinner.  And  she  must  iron  the 
iiga,  and  scour  the  irons,  and  dig  the  potatoes, 
and  fetch  the  water  to  boil  them.*  /  As  to  nurs- 
ing the  child,  that  is  indeed  a  necessary  duty, 
and  Hester  ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the 
day  to  enable  you  to  go  to  church ;  and  families 
ihoald  relieve  each  other  in  this  way,  but  as  to 
ill  the  rest  they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  for  the 
inns  need  not  be  scoured  so  often,  and  the  rags 
ihoold  be  ironed,  and  the  potatoes  dug,  and  the 
water  fetched  on  the  Saturday  ;  and  I  can  tell 
yon  that  neither  your  minister  here,  nor  your 
Judge  hereafter,  will  accept  of  any  such  ex- 
euea.' 

All  this  while  Hester  staid  behind  pale  and 
titmbUng,  lest  her  unkind  mother  should  carry 
hsf  point  She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Jones  with  so 
meh  love  and  gratitude,  as  to  win  her  affection, 
tad  this  good  lady  went  on  trying  to  soften  this 
harsh  mother.  At  last  Rebecca  condescended 
to  ny, '  Well  I  don*t  know  but  I  may  let  her 
I  DOW  and  then  when  I  can  spare  her,  pro- 


Tided  I  find  yon  make  it  worth  her  while.*  All 
this  time  she  had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to 
ait  down,  nor  had  once  bid  her  young  children 
bt  qniet,  though  they  were  crying  and  squalling 
the  whole  time.  Rebecca  fancied  this  rudeness 
was  the  only  way  she  had  of  showing  she  thought 
herself  to  be  as  good  as  her  guest,  but  Mrs. 
Jones  never  lost  her  temper.  The  moment  she 
went  ont  of  the  house,  Rebecca  called  out  loud 
aaoogh  for  her  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester  to 
gat  the  stone  and  a  bit  of  sand  to  scrub  out  the 
iirtnto  of  that  dirtv  woman*8  shoes.  Hester  in 
high  spirits  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out 
the  stains  so  neatly,  that  her  mother  could  not 
help  lamenting  that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going 
to  be  spoiled,  by  being  taught  godliness,  and 
latming  any  such  nonsense. 

Mrs.  Jones  who  knew  the  world,  told  her 
a^t  Mrs.  Crew,  that  her  grand  difficulty  would 
arise  not  so  much  from  the  children  as  the  pa- 
tents. These,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall  into  that 
nd  mbtake,  that  because  their  children  are 
peer,  and  have  a  litUe  of  this  world's  goods,  the 
I  must  make  it  up  to  them  in  false  indul- 
The  children  of  the  gentry  are  much 
>  reproved  and  corrected  for  their  faults,  and 
hrad  up  in  far  stricter  discipline.  He  was  a 
king  wno  said,  Ckaaten  <Ay  ton,  and  let  not  thy 
nd  §par€  for  kit  eryinf^.  But  do  not  lose  your 
patience ;  the  more  vicious  the  children  are,  you 
■■at  remember  the  more  they  stand  in  need  of 
fw  inttractioa.    When  they  are  bad,  oomfbrt 


yonn^  with  thinking  how  much  worse  they 
would  have  been  but  for  you ;  and  what  a  bar. 
den  thej  would  become  to  aoeiety  if  these  evil 
tempers  were  to  receive  no  obeak.  The  great 
thing  wbioh  enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to  teach  well, 
was  the  deep  insight  she  had  got  into  the  corrup. 
tion  of  human  noture.  And  I  wiubt  if  any  one  can 
make  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals,  who  wants  the  master-key  to  the  heart 
Others  indeed  may  teach  knowledge,  decency, 
and  good  manners ;  but  those,  however  valuable, 
are  not  Christianity.  Mrs.  Crew,  who  knew 
that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  lying,  theft,  and 
all  that  train  of  evils  which  begin  to  break  out 
even  in  voung  children,  applied  her  labours  to 
correct  this  root  of  evil.  But  though  a  diligent, 
she  was  a  humble  teacher,  well  knowing  that 
unless  the  grace  of  God  blessed  her  labours,  she 
should  but  labour  in  vain. 

Hestor  Wilmot  never  failed  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  her  perverse  mother  would 
give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in  learning  was 
80  great,  that  she  would  work  early  and  kte  to 
gain  a  little  time  for  her  book.  As  she  had  a 
quick  capacity,  she  learned  soon  to  spell  and 
read,  and  Mrs.  Crew  observing  her  diligence, 
used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  carry  home,  that  she 
might  pick  up  a  little  at  odd  times.  It  would 
be  well  if  teachers  would  make  this  distinction. 
To  give,  or  lend  books  to  those  who  take  no  de<. 
li^ht  in  them  is  an  useless  expense ;  whik>  it  b 
kmd  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed  young  peo- 
ple with  every  help  of  this  sort  Those  who 
love  books  seldom  hurt  them,  while  the  slothful 
who  hate  learning,  will  wear  out  a  book  more 
in  a  week,  than  the  diligent  will  do  in  a  year. 
Hester's  way  was  to  read  over  one  question  in 
her  catechism,  or  one  verse  in  her  hymn  book; 
by  fire-light  before  she  went  to  bed ;  this  she 
thought  over  in  the  night ;  and  when  she  was 
dressing  herself  in  the  morning,  she  was  glad 
to  find  she  always  knew  a  little  more  than  she 
had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  how  much  those  people  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  up  all  the  little  odd  ends 
and  remnants  of  leisure ;  who  value  time  even 
more  than  money ;  and  who  are  convinced  that 
minutes  are  no  more  to  be  wasted  than  pence. 
Nay,  he  who  finds  he  has  wasted  a  shilling  may 
by  diligence  hope  to  fetch  it  up  again ;  ^t  no 
repentance  or  industry  can  ever  bring  back  one 
wasted  hour.  My  good  young  reader,  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a 
dying  man  what  he  would  give  for  that  hour 
whid  you  are  throwing  away,  and  according  as 
he  answers  so  do  vou  act 

As  her  mother  hated  the  sijfht  of  a  book,  Hes- 
ter was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight :  it  was  no 
disobedience  to  do  this,  as  long  as  she  wasted  no 
part  of  that  time  which  it  was  her  duty  to  spend 
in  useful  labour.  She  would  have  thought  it  a 
sin  to  have  left  her  work  for  her  book ;  out  she 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  steal  time  from  her 
sleep,  and  to  be  learning  an  hour  before  the  rest 
of  the  lamily  were  awake.  Hester  would  not 
neglect  the  washin|r.tub,  or  the  spinning-wheel, 
even  to  get  on  with  her  catechism ;  out  she 
thought  it  fkir  to  think  over  her  questions,  while 
■he  was  waahing  and  spinning.  Inafewmoathi 
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«he  waa  able  to  read  fluently  in  St  John*fl  Gim- 
pel,  which  is  the  eaaieiit  But  Mrs.  Grew  did 
not  think  it  enough  that  her  children  could  read 
a  chapter,  ahe  woald  make  them  andentand  it 
also.  It  is  in  a  good  degree  owing  to  the  want 
of  religious  knowledge  in  teachera,  that  there  ia 
ao  little  religion  in  the  world.  Unleaa  the  Bible 
is  laid  open  to  the  undcratanding,  children  may 
read  from  Geneaia  to  the  Revelation,  without 
any  other  improvement  than  barely  learning 
how  to  pronounce  the  worda.  Mra.  Crew  found 
there  waa  but  one  way  to  compel  their  attention ; 
this  waa  by  obliging  them  to  return  back  again 
to  her  the  aenae  of  what  ahe  had  read  to  them, 
and  thia  they  might  do  in  their  own  worda,  if 
they  could  not  remember  the  worda  of  Scrip, 
ture.  Thoae  who  had  weak  capacitiea  would, 
to  be  aure,  do  thia  but  very  imperfectly ;  but 
even  tlio  weakest,  if  they  were  willing,  would 
retain  something.  She  ao  managed  thataaytn^ 
the  eateehUm  waa  not  merely  an  act  of  the  me- 
mory, but  of  the  underatanding  :  for  ahe  had  ob- 
served formerly  that  thoae  wlw  had  learned  the 
catechism  in  the  common  formal  way,  when 
they  were  children,  had  never  underatood  it 
when  they  became  men  and  women,  and  it  re- 
mained  in  the  memory  without  having  made 
any  impression  on  the  mind.  Thua  thia  fine 
anmmary  of  the  Christian  religion  iaconaidered 
aa  little  more  than  a  form  of  worda,  the  being 
able  to  repeat  which,  ia  a  (qualification  for  being 
confirmed  by  the  bishop,  matead  of  being  con- 
atdered  aa  really  containing  thoae  grounda  of 
Chriatian  faith  and  practice,  by  which  they  are 
to  bo  confirmed  Christiana. 

Mrs.  Crew  uacd  to  aay  to  Mra.  Jonea,  thoae 
who  teach  the  poor  must  indeed  give  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  aa  they  can  receive  it  So  that  teaching 
must  be  a  great  grievance  to  thoae  who  do  not 
really  make  it  a  labour  of  love.  I  ace  ao  mnch 
levity,  obstinacy,  and  ignorance,  that  it  keepa 
my  own  forbearance  in  continual  exerciae,  inao- 
much  that  I  trust  I  am  getting  good  myaelf^ 
while  I  am  doin^  good  to  othera.  No  one,  ma- 
dam, can  know  till  they  try,  that  after  they  have 
aaked  a  poor  untaught  child  the  aame  qneation 
nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  their  temper, 
but  go  on  and  ask  it  the  twentieth.  Now  and 
then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  impatient,  I  cor- 
rect  myself  by  thinking  over  that  active  proof 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  requires  of  our  love 
to  him  when  he  says.  Feed  my  lambs. 

Heater  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to  go  to 
church,  for  her  father  and  mother  had  never 
thought  of  going  themaelvea,  unleaa  at  a  chria- 
tening  in  their  own  family,  or  at  a  funeral  of 
their  neighboora,  both  of  which  they  conaidered 
merely  aa  opportunitiea  for  good  eating  and 
.  drinking,  and  not  as  offices  of  religion. 

Aa  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home,  it 
waa  the  leas  wonder  ahe  delighted  in  her  achool, 
her  Bible,  and  her  church ;  for  ao  great  ia  God*a 
goodneaa,  that  he  is  pleased  to  mSke  religion  a 
peculiar  comfort  to  thoae  who  have  no  other 
comfort  The  God  whose  name  ahe  had  aeldom 
heard  but  when  it  waa  taken  in  t»tn,  waa  now 
revealed  to  her  aa  a  God  of  infinite  power,  jua- 
tice,  and  holineaa.  What  ahe  read  in  her  Bible, 
and  what  ahe  felt  in  her  own  heart,  oonvinced 


her  ahe  waa  a  ainner,  and  her  catechinn  MUd 
the  aame.  She  waa  much  diatreased  one  day 
on  thinking  over  thia  promiae  which  ahe  hid 
jnat  made  (in  anawer  to  the  queation  which  fUl 
to  her  lot)  7b  renounce  the  devil  and  aU  Ma 
tooritt,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  widtei 
world,  and  aU  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  I 
aay  ahe  waa  diatreaacd  on  finding  that  tbeia 
were  not  merely  certain  worda  which  ahe  wm 
bound  to  repeat,  but  certain  conditiona  which 
ahe  waa  bound  to  perform.  She  waa  aadly  pm. 
zled  to  know  how  thia  waa  to  be  done,  till  aha 
met  with  theae  worda  in  her  Bible :  My  grots 
is  sufficient  for  thee.  But  still  ahe  waa  at  a  Iqh 
to  know  how  thia  grace  waa  to  be  obtained. 
Happily  Mr.  Simpson  preached  on  the  next  Son* 
day  from  thia  test.  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  kit. 
In  thia  aermon  waa  explained  to  her  the  nature, 
the  duty,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  After  thii 
ahe  opened  her  heart  to  Mrs.  Crow,  who  taught 
her  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  a  aeriouf 
but  plain  way.  Hestcr*s  own  heart  led  her  to 
assent  to  that  humbling  doctrine  of  the  catcchian, 
that  We  are  by  nature  bom  in  sin ;  and  truly 
glad  waa  ahe  to  be  relieved  by  hearing  of  TIat 
spiritual  grace  by  which  we  have  a  new  fttrlA 
unto  righteousness.  Thus  her  mind  waa  no 
aooner  humbled  by  one  part  than  it  gained  com* 
fort  from  another.  0.i  the  other  hand,  whilt 
ahe  waa  rejoicing  in  a  lively  hope  in  God's  mm* 
ey  through  Christ,  her  miatreaa  put  her  in  mind 
that  that  waa  only  the  true  repentance  by  wikk 
we  forsake  sin.  Thua  the  catechiam,  explained 
by  a  pioua  teacher,  waa  found  to  contain  all  tht 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 

Mra.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  praetiee 
of  turning  away  thcacholars  becauae  they  wen 
grown  up.  Young  people,  aaid  ahe,  want  to  ba 
warned  at  aixtccn  more  tlian  they  did  at  ail, 
and  they  are  commonly  turned  adrifl  at  the  very 
age  when  they  want  most  instruction ;  whra 
dangers  and  tcmptationa  most  beaet  them.  They 
are  exposed  to  more  evil  by  the  leiaureof  a  Son- 
day  evening  than  by  the  buaineaa  of  a  whob 
week  :  but  then  religion  muat  be  made  pleaaaali 
and  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in  a  kind, 
and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way.  If  they  onee 
dislike  the  teacher  they  will  soon  get  to  dislike 
what  ia  taught,  ao  that  a  master  or  miatreaa  ia 
in  aome  measure  answerable  for  the  fhture  piety 
of  young  persona,  inaamuch  aa  that  piety  da 
penda  on  their  manner  of  making  religion  pla^ 
aant  aa  well  aa  profitable. 

To  attend  Mra.  Jonea'a  evening  inatmctioM 
waa  aoon  thought  not  a  taak  but  a  holiday.  Ia 
a  few  montha  it  waa  reckoned  a  diaadvanUff 
to  the  character  of  any  young  peraon  in  the  p^ 
riah  to  know  that  they  did  not  attend  the  even- 
ing  achool.  At  firat,  indeed,  many  of  them  cant 
only  with  a  view  to  learn  amuaement ;  hot,  by 
the  bleaaing  of  God,  they  grew  fond  of  inatmo* 
tion,  and  aome  of  them  became  truly  pioM 
Mra.  Jonea  apoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evening 
aa  fbllowa : — *  My  dear  voung  women,  I  rejoiea 
at  your  improvement ;  but  I  rejoice  with  tiea^ 
bling.  I  have  known  young  people  aet  oat  «ell| 
who  aflerwarda  fell  ofi.  The  heart  ia  deceitfiiL 
Many  like  religious  knowledge,  who  do  not  like 
the  atrictneaa  of  a  religioua  life.  I  mnat  there- 
fore  watch  whether  thoee  who  are  diligent  at 
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1  and  school,  ure  dili^nt  in  their  daily 
Whether  those  who  say  they  beliew  in 
Hlliy  obey  him.    Whether' they  who  pro- 
>  live  Christ  keep  his  eommandment$» 
who  hear  themselves  commended  for 
Aflty,  may  learn  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
of  man.    People  may  get  a  knack  at  re- 
phrases without  being  religious ;  they 
ran  get  to  frequent  places  of  worship  as 
leement,  in  order  to  meet  their  friends, 
ay  learn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of  §piritual 
while  religion  has  no  power  in  their 
But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus 

it  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with  some 
t  of  Mrs.  Jones*s  May-day  ftast  for  her 
my  readers  shall  be  told  next  month. 


PART  II. 

The  New  Gown. 

nn  WiLMOT,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  had 
7  nature  peevish,  and  lazy ;  she  would 
a  child,  now  and  then  slight  her  work, 
MB  her  mother  was  unreasonable  she  was 
to  return  a  saucy  answer ;  but  when  she 
I  acquainted  with  her  own  heart,  and  with 
iptores,  these  evil  tempers  were,  in  a  good 
•%  subdued,  for  she  now  learnt  to  imitate, 
r  Tiolent  mother,  but  him  who  was  meek 
sly.  When  she  was  scolded  for  doing  ill, 
lycd  for  grace  to  do  better ;  and  the  only 

she  mads  to  her  mother's  charge,  *  that 
1  only  served  to  make  people  lazy,'  was 
e  to  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  order  to 
hal  really  made  them  diligent  The  only 
D  which  she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mo- 
tMt  that  when  she  ordered  her  to  do  week 
rork  on  a  Sunday,  Hester  cried,  and  said, 

not  dare  to  disobey  God  ;  but  to  show 
m  did  not  wish  to  save  her  own  labour, 
old  do  a  double  portion  of  work  on  the 
ly  night,  and  rise  two  hours  earlier  on 
y  morning. 

I,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard,  her 
told  her  she  would  treat  her  with  a  holy. 
i  following  Sabbath,  and  take  her  a  fine 
>  eat  cakes  and  drink  ale  at  Weston  fair, 
though  it  was  professed  to  be  kept  on  the 
y,  yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  village^  al- 
egan  on  the  Sunday  evening.*  Rebecca, 
raid  on  no  account  have  wasted  the  Mon- 
hich  was  a  working  day,  in  idleness  and 
«,  thought  she  had  a  very  good  right  to 
lerself  at  the  fair  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  earnest- 
fed  to  be  lefl  at  home,  and  her  mother  in 

went  without  her.  A  wet  walk,  and 
la  than  she  was  used  to  drink,  ^ve  Re- 
ft dangerous  (bver. — During  this  illness 

I  praetiee  is  too  enmmon.  Those  (kin  which 
to  be  kept  on  Monday,  commonly  beffin  on  the 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  magistrates  woold 

J  to  it,  as  Mr.  flimpson  did  at  Weston,  at  tho 
Mrs.  Jones.  Tbure  is  another  in«at  evil  worth 
BS  of  jastiees.  In  many  villafes.  during  the  fkir, 
U  at  private  houses,  which  have  no  license,  to 
t  la^ary  of  sobriety  and  good  morals. 


Heater,  who  would  not  fellow  her  to  a  scene  of 
dissolute  mirth,  attended  her  night  and  day,  and 
denied  herself  necessaries  that  her  sick  mother 
might  have  comforts :  and  thong h  she  secretly 
prayed  to  God  that  this  sickness  might  change 
her  mother's  heart,  yet  she  never  once  reproad- 
ed  her,  or  put  her  in  mind,  that  it  was  caught 
by  indulging  in  a  sinful  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night  her  father  told  Hester, 
he  thought  she  had  now  been  at  school  long 
enough  for  him  to  have  a  little  good  of  her  leagn- 
ing,  so  he  desired  she  would  stay  at  home  and 
read  to  him.  Hester  cheerfully  ran  and  fetched 
her  Testament  But  John  fell  a  laughing,  call- 
ed her  a  fool,  and  said,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  read  the  Testament  to  him  when  he  was  go- 
ing to  die,  but  at  present  he  must  have  some- 
thmg  merry.  So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  song 
book  which  ne  had  picked  up  at  the  Bell.  Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  refused  to  read  it, 
saying  she  did  not  dare  offend  God  bv  readings 
what  would  hurt  her  own  souL — John  csUm 
her  a  canting  hypocrite;  and  said,  he  woold 
pot  the  Testament  into  the  fire  for  that  there 
was  not  a*  more  merry  girl  than  she  was  before 
she  became  religious. — tier  mother  for  once  took 
her  part,  not  because  she  thought  her  daughter 
in  the  right,  but  because  she  was  glad  of  any 
pretence  to  show  her  husband  was  in  the  wrong , 
though  she  herself  would  have  abused  Hester 
for  the  same  thing  if  John  had  taken  her  part 
John,  with  a  shocking  oath  abused  them  both ; 
and  went  off  in  a  violent  passion. — Hester,  in- 
stead  of  saying  one  undutiful  word  against  her 
father,  took  up  a  Psalter  in  order  to  teach  her 
little  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was  so  provoked  at 
her  for  not  joining  her  in  her  abuse  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  changed  her  humour,  said  John 
was  in  the  right,  and  Hester  a  perverse  hypo-, 
crite,  who  only  made  religion  a  pretence  for 
beinr  imdutiful  to  her  parents.  Hester  bore  all 
in  silence,  and  committed  her  cause  to  Him  tsAs 
judgeth  righteouely.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Crew,  and  to  have  joined  in  tho  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  evening  at  school.  But  her  mother 
refused  to  let  her,  saying  it  would  only  harden 
her  heart  in  mischief;  Hester  said  not  a  word, 
but  after  having  put  the  little  ones  to  bed,  and 
heard  them  say  their  prayers  out  of  sight,  she 
went  and  sat  down  in  her  own  little  lofl,  and 
said  to  herself,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to 
have  taught  my  little  sisters  to  read,  I  thought 
it  was  my  duty,  for  David  has  said.  Come  ye 
children  hearken  unto  me,  I  %DiU  teach  jfou  the 
fear  of  (he  Lord.  It  would  have  been  still  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening  at  school, 
because  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to  learn 
than  to  teach ;  but  I  cannot  do  either  without 
flying  in  the  face  of  my  mother ;  God  sees  fit 
to-night  to  change  my  pleasant  duties  into  a 
painml  trial.  I  give  up  mv  will,  and  I  submit 
to  the  will  of  mr  father ;  but  when  he  orders 
me  to  commit  a  known  sin,  then  I  dare  not  do 
it,  because,  in  so  doing,  I  must  disobey  my  Fa- 
ther  which  is  in  heaven. 

Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happened 
on  the  very  Sunday  next  before  Mrs.  Jones's 
yearly  feast  On  May-day  all  the  school  at- 
tended her  to  church,  each  in  a  staff  gown  of 
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their  own  earning,  and  a  cap  and  white  apron 
of  her  giving.  Afler  church  there  wan  an  ex- 
amination made  into  the  learning  and  behaviour 
of  the  Bcholars;  those  who  were  most  perfect  in 
their  chaptem,  and  who  Drought  the  beat  cha- 
racter for  industry,  humility,  and  sobriety,  re- 
oeived  a  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book. 

Now  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoardinff 
op  her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  ready  with 
a  new  gown  on  the  May-day  feast  She  had 
never  got  less  than  two  shillings  a  week  by  her 
ppinning,  besides  working  for  the  family,  and 
earning  a  trifle  by  bdd  jobs. — This  money  she 
faithfully  carried  to  her  mother  every  Saturday 
night,  keeping  back  by  consent,  only  twopence 
a-week  towards  the  gown.  The  sum  was  com- 
plete, the  pattern  had  long  been  settled,  and 
Hester  had  only  on  the  Monday  morning  to  go 
to  the  shop,  pay  her  money,  and  bring  home  her 
gown  to  bo  made.  Her  mother  happened  to  go 
out  early  that  morning  to  iron  in  a  gentleman's 
ikmily,  where  she  usually  staid  a  day  or  two, 
and  Hester  was  busy  puttmg  the  house  in  order 
before  she  went  to  the  shop. 

On  that  very  Monday  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  Bell  of  all  the  idle  fellows  in  the 

farish.  John  Wilmot  of  course  was  to  be  there, 
ndeed  he  had  accepted  a  challenge  of  the  black- 
em  ith  to  a  batch  at  all.fburs.  The  blacksmith 
was  flush  of  money,  John  thought  himself  the 
best  player ;  and  that  he  might  make  sure  of 
winning,  he  resolved  to  keep  himself  sober, 
which  he  knew  was  more  than  the  other  would 
do.  John  was  so  used  to  go  upon  tick  for  ale, 
that  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  Bell  before  he  re- 
collected  that  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with 
the  gambler  without  money,  and  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  so  he  sullenly  turned  home, 
wards.  He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wife,  as  he 
know  he  should  be  more  likely  to  get  a  scratch- 
ed face  than  a  sixpence  from  her;  but  ho  knew 
that  Hester  had  received  two  shillings  for  her 
last  week's  spinning  on  Saturday,  and  perhaps 
she  might  not  yet  have  given  it  to  her  mother. 
Of  the  hoarded  sum  be  knew  nothing.  He  ask- 
ed  her  if  she  could  lend  him  half  a  crown,  and 
he  would  pay  her  next  day.  Hester  pleased  to 
aee  him  in  good  humour  afler  what  had  passed 
the  night  before  ran  up  and  fetched  down  her 
little  box,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  that  he 
now  desired  something  she  could  comply  with 
without  wounding   her  conscience,  cheerfully 

Soured  out  her  whole  little  stock  upon  the  table, 
ohn  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  three  half- 
crowns  and  a  sixpence,  and  eagerly  seized  it, 
box  and  all,  together  with  a  few  hoarded  half- 
pence  at  the  bottom,  Uraugh  he  had  only  asked 
to  borrow  half-a-crown.  None  but  one  whose 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  lontr  course  of  drunk- 
•nness  could  have  taken  away  the  whole,  and 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  told  her  she  should 
certainly  have  it  again  next  morning,  and,  in- 
deed  intended  to  pay  it,  not  doubting  but  he 
■honld  double  the  sum.  But  John  overrated 
his  own  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  lost  every  farthing 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  sneaked  home  before 
midnight,  and  quietly  walked  up  to  bed.  He 
was  quite  sober,  which  Hester  thought  a  good 
■ign.  Next  morning  she  asked  him,  in  a  very 
humble  way,  for  the  money,  which  she  said  she 


would  not  have  done,  but  that  if  the  gown  WM 
not  bought  directly  it  would  not  be  ready  in  tioif 
for  the  feast  John's  conscience  had  troubled 
him  a  Iktle  for  what  he  had  done,  for  when  he 
was  not  drunk  he  was  not  ill-natured,  and  ht 
stammered  out  a  broken  excuse,  but  owned  he 
had  lost  the  money,  and  had  not  a  farthing  left 
The  moment  Hester  saw  him  mild  and  kiai 
her  heart  was  softened,  and  she  begged  him  not 
to  vex ,  adding,  that  she  would  be  contentBd 
never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long  as  she  lived, 
if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  always  seeing 
him  come  home  sober  as  he  was  last  night  For 
Hester  did  not  know  that  he  had  refrained  froa 
getting  drunk,  only  that  he  might  gamble  with 
a  better  chance  of  success,  and  that  when  a 
gamester  keeps  himself  sober,  it  is  not  that  he 
may  practice  a  virtue,  but  that  he  may  commit 
a  worse  crime.  *  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  what  I 
have  done,'  said  he  ;  *  you  cannot  go  to  the  feait, 
and  what  will  madam  Jones  say?' — *  Yes,  bat  I 
can,  said  Hester,  *  for  God  looks  not  at  the  gown, 
but  at  the  heart,  and  I  am  sure  he  sees  mine  foil 
of  gratitude  at  hearing  you  talk  so  kindly ;  and 
if  f  thought  my  dear  father  would  change  his 
present  evil  courses,  I  should  be  the  happieit 
girl  at  the  feast  to-morrow.'  John  walked  awaj 
mournfully,  and  said  to  himself,  surely  then 
must  be  something  in  religion,  since  it  can  tba 
change  the  heart.  Hester  was  once  a  pert  girl, 
and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  She  was  once 
an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she  is  up  with  the 
lark.  She  was  a  vain  girl,  and  would  do  anj 
thing  for  a  new  riband ;  and  now  she  is  ooo- 
tented  to  go  in  rags  to  a  feast  at  which  every 
one  else  will  have  a  new  gown.  She  deprived 
herself  of  her  ^wn  to  give  me  the  money ;  and 
yet  this  verjr  girl,  so  dutiful  in  some  respecti, 
would  submit  to  be  turned  out  of  doora  rather 
than  read  a  loose  book  at  my  command,  or 
break  the  Sabbath.  I  do  not  understand  thii; 
there  must  be  some  mystery  in  it  All  this  be 
said  as  he  was  going  to  work.  In  the  aveoiof 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Bell :  whether  it  was  owinf 
to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  podtivelj 
to  say,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  little  of  one  and  t 
little  of  the  other. 

As  the  pattern  of  the  intended  gown  had  kioff  . 
been  settled  in  the  family,  and  aa  {iester  had 
the  money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on  as  good  u 
bought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  to  get  it  brought 
hoUie,  and  made  in  her  mother's  absence.  In- 
deed, so  little  did  Rebecca  care  about  the  schooli 
that  she  would  not  have  csred  any  thing  about 
the  gown,  if  her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wiik 
that  her  daughter  should  be  the  best  drest  of 
any  girl  at  the  feast  Being  from  home,  u 
was  said  before,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  dis- 
appointment On  May-day  morning,  Hester, 
instead  of  keeping  from  the  feast,  because  she 
had  not  a  new  ^wn,  or  meanly  inventing  anjr 
excuse  for  wearmg  an  old  one,  dressed  herself 
out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in  her  poor  old  things, 
and  went  to  join  the  school  in  order  to  go  to 
church.  Whether  Hester  had  formerly  indulg- 
ed a  little  pride  of  heart,  and  talked  of  thi« 
gown  rather  too  much,  I  am  not  quite  surei 
certain  it  is,  there  waa  a  great  hue  and  err 
made  at  seeing  Hester  Wilraot,the  neatertgiiii 
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lira  OMMt  indufltrioas  girl  in  the  school,  oome  to 
the  Blay.daj  feast  in  an  old  stuff  g^wn,  when 
•ver J  other  girl  was  so  creditably  drest  In. 
deed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  were  two  or 
three  much  too  smart  for  their  station,  and  who 
had  diiened  themselves  out  in  very  improper 
ftnery,  which  Mrs.  Jones  made  them  take  off 
before  her.  *  I  mean  this  feast,*  said  she,  *  as 
a  reward  of  industry  and  piety,  and  not  as 
a  trial  of  skill  who  can  bo  finest,  and  outvie  the 
rest  in  show.  If  I  do  not  take  care,  my  feast 
will  become  an  encouragfement,  not  to  virtue, 
bot  to  vanity.  I  am  so  great  a  friend  to  decency 
of  apparel,  that  I  even  like  to  sec  you  deny  your 
appetites,  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  decently 
dressed  to  the  house  of  God.  To  encourage  you 
lo  do  this.  I  like  to  set  apart  this  one  day  of 
innocent  pleasure,  against  which  you  may  be 
preparing  all  the  year,  by  laying  aside  some- 
Ibinff  every  week  towards  buying  a  gown  out 
tf  aU  your  savings.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
■mekness  and  an  humble  spirit  is  of  more  value 
ui  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men,  than  the 
nyest  eotton  gown,  or  the  brightest  pink  riband 
UI  the  parish.* 

Mrs.  Jones  for  all  this,  was  as  much  surprised 
••  the  rest  at  Hester's  mean  garb :  but  such  is 
ths  pow«r  of  a  good  character,  that  she  gave 
ker  credit  for  a  right  intention,  especially  as 
Ae  knew  the  unhappy  state  of  her  family.  For 
it  was  Mrs.  Jones's  way,  (and  it  is  not  a  bad 
way,)  always  to  wait,  and  inquire  into  the  truth 
feefore  she  condemned  any  person  of  good  cha- 
racter, though  appearances  were  against  them. 
As  we  cannot  judge  of  people's  motives,  said 
Ae,  we  may,  fVom  ignorance,  oAen  condemn 
their  beet  actions,  and  approve  of  their  worst 
It  will  be  always  time  enough  to  judge  un&- 
voarably,  and  let  us  give  others  credit  as  long 
u  we  can,  and  then  wc  in  our  turn,  may  expect 
a  fiivourable  judgment  from  others,  and  remem- 
ber who  had  said.  Judge  not,  that  ye  he  not 

Hester  was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  had 
dooe  for  her  farther,  than  she  was  humbled  by 
dra  meanness  of  her  garb ;  and  notwithstanding 
heUy  Stiles,  one  of  the  girls  whose  finery  had 
been  taken  away,  sneered  at  her,  Hester  never 
offered  to  dear  herself,  by  exposing  her  father, 
Ihoagh  she  thought  it  right,  secretly  to  inform 
Mrs.  Jones  of  what  had  past  When  the  exami- 
■ation  of  the  girls  began,  Betty  Stiles  was  asked 
■ome  questions  on  the  fourth  and  fiflh  command- 
ments, which  she  answered  very  well.  Hester 
was  asked  nearly  the  same  questions,  and,  though 
ibe  answered  them  no  better  tlian  Betty  had 
done,  they  were  all  surprised  to  sec  Mrs.  Jones 
rite  np,  and  give  a  handsvome  Bible  to  Hester, 
while  she  gave  nothing  to  Betty.  This  girl 
cried  oat  rather  pertly,  *  Madam,  it  is  very  hard 
that  I  have  no  book  :  I  was  as  perfect  as  Hes- 
ter.'— ^  I  have  ofUn  told  you,*  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
'that  religion  is  not  a  thing  of  the  tongue  but 
of  the  heart.  That  girl  gives  me  the  best  proof 
that  she  has  learned  the  fourth  commandment 
le  good  purpose,  who  persists  in  keeping  holy 
Ibe  Sabbath  day,  though  commanded  to  break 
ft  by  a  parent  whom  she  lov^s.  And  that  girl 
laat  proves  that  she  keeps  the  fiflh,  who  gives 
Iti  fisr  own  comfort,  and  clothing,  and  creiut,  to 


honour  and  ohey  her  father  und  mother,  even 
though  they  are  not  such  as  she  could  wish. 
Betty  Stiles,  though  she  could  answer  the  quee. 
tions  so  readily,  went  abroad  last  Sunday  when 
she  should  have  been  at  school,  and  refused  to 
nurse  her  sick  mother,  when  she  could  not  help 
herself.  Is  this  havine  learnt  those  two  com 
mandments  to  any  good  purpose  7' 

Farmer  Hoskins,  who  stood  by,  whispered 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  con- 
vinced even  me  of  the  benefit  of  religious  in- 
struction ;  now  I  see  there  is  a  meaning  to  it 
I  thought  it  was  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other,  and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a  psalm ; 
but  now  I  have  found  the  proof  of  the  podding 
is  in  the  eating.  I  see  your  scholars  must  m 
what  they  hear,  and  obey  what  they  learn.  Why, 
at  this  rate,  they  will  all  be  better  servants  for 
being  really  godly,  and  so  I  will  add  a  pudding 
to  next  year's  feast' 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a  new 
Bible,  made  her  forget  that  she  had  on  an  M 
gown.  She  walked  to  church  in  a  thankful 
frame ;  but  how  great  was  her  joy,  when  she 
saw,  among  a  number  of  working  men,  her  own 
father  going  into  church.  As  she  past  bv  him 
she  cast  on  him  a  look  of  so  much  joy  and  af&c- 
tion  that  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes,  espe- 
cially when  he  compared  her  mean  dress  with 
that  of  the  other  girls,  and  thought  who  had 
been  the  cause  o£it  John,  who  had  not  been  at 
church  for  some  years,  was  deeply  struck  with 
the  service.  The  confession  with  which  it 
opens  went  to  his  heart  He  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  a  miserable  sinner,  and  that 
there  was  no  health  in  him.  He  now  felt  com- 
punction for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  only 
his  ill-behaviour  to  his  daughter  which  had 
brought  him  to  church.  The  sermon  was  such 
as  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  the 
prayers  had  made ;  and  when  it  was  over,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  ringers,  ^for  the  belfry  waa 
the  onlv  part  of  the  church  John  liked,  because 
it  usually  led  to  the  ale-house,)  he  quietly  walk- 
ed  back  to  his  work.  It  was,  indeed,  the  best 
day's  work  he  ever  made.  He  could  not  get 
out  of  his  head  the  whole  day,  the  first  words 
he  heard  at  church;  VThen  the  wicked  man 
tumeth  away  from  his  widMneas,  and  doetk 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  hi§ 
soul  alive.  At  night,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Bell,  he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hester  to 
forgive  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  door, 
he  heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  daughter  for 
having  brought  such  a  disgrace  on  the  family 
as  to  be  seen  in  that  old  rag  of  a  gown,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  what  she  had  done  with  the 
money.  Hester  tried  to  keep  the  secret,  but  her 
mother  declared  she  would  turn  her  out  of 
doors  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Hester  was 
at  last  forced  to  confess  she  had  given  it  to  her 
father.  Unfortunately  for  poor  John,  it  was  at 
this  very  moment  that  he  opened  the  door.  The 
mother  now  divided  her  fury  between  her  guilty 
husband  and  her  innocent  child,  till  from  words 
she  fell  to  blows.  John  defended  his  daughter, 
and  received  some  of  the  strokes  intended  for 
the  poor  girl.  This  turbulent  scene  partly  put 
John's  good  resolution  to  flight,  though  the  pa- 
tienoe  of  Hester  did  him  almost  as  much  good 
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as  the  termon  he  had  heard.  At  length  the 
poor  girl  escaped  up  stairi,  not  a  little  briUBed, 
and  a  sccnn  of  mach  violence  passed  between 
John  and  Rebecca.  She  declared  she  would 
not  sit  down  to  supper  with  such  a  brute,  and 
aet  off  to  a  neighbour*8  house,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  abusing  him  the  longer. 
John,  whose  mind  was  much  disturbed,  went 
up  stairs  without  his  supper.  As  he  was  pass, 
ing  by  Hester's  little  room  he  heard  her  voice, 
and  as  he  concluded  she  was  venting  bitter  com- 
plaints  against  her  unnatural  parents,  he  stop- 
ped to  listen,  resolved  to  go  in  and  comfort  her. 
He  stopped  at  the  door,  mr,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  and 
praying  so  •arnestly  that  she  did  not  hear  him. 
As  he  made  sure  she  could  be  praying  for  no- 
thing hut  his  death,  what  was  her  surprise  to 
hear  these  words :  *  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
my  dear  father  and  mother,  teach  me  to  love 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good;  make 
me  more  dutiful  and  more  patient,  mat,  adorn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  God,  my  Saviour,  I  may  re- 
commend  his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents 
may  be  brought  to  love  and  fear  thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ* 

Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been  hard- 
hearted  if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard,  could 
not  stand  tliis,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  em- 
braced  his  child  ;  and  begged  her  to  teach  him 
how  to  pray.     He  prayed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  though  he  did  not  know  what  words 
to  use,  yet  his  heart  was  melted  ;  he  owned  he 
was  a  sinner,  and  begged  Hester  to  fetch  the 
prayer-book,  and  read  over  the  confession  with 
which  he  had  been  so  struck  at  church.    This 
was  the  plcosantest  order  she  had  ever  obeyed. 
Seeing  him  deeply  aifocted  with  a  sense  of  sin 
she  pointed  out  to  him  the  Saviour  of  sinners; 
and  in  this  manner  she  passed  some  hours  with 
her  father,  which  were  the  happiest  of  her  life ; 
fluch  a  night  was  worth  a  hundred  cotton,  or 
even  silk  gowns.  In  the  course  of  the  week  Hes- 
ter road  over  the  confession,  and  some  other 
prayers,  to  her  father  so  oflen  that  he  got  them 
by  heart,  and  repeated  them  while  be  was  at 
work. — She   next    taught    him    the    fifly-first 
psalm.    At  length  he  took  courage  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  oelbre  he  went  to  bed.     From 
that  time  he  bore  his  wife^s  ill-humour  much 
better  than  he  had  ever  done,  and,  as  he  knew 
her  to  be  neat,  and  notable,  and  saving,  he  be- 
gan to  think,  that  if  her  temper  was  not  quite 
■o  bad,  his  home  might  still  become  as  pleasant 
a  place  to  him  as  ever  the  Bell  had  been ;  but 
unless  she  became  more  tractable  ho  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  long  evenings  after 
the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  for  he  began,  once 
more,  to  delight  in  playing  with  them.    Hester 
proposed  that  she  herself  should  teach  him  to 
read  an  hour  every  night,  and  he  consented. 
Rebecca  began  to  storm,  from  the  mere  trick 
she  had  got  of  storming ;  but  finding  that  he 
now  brought  home  ail  his  earnings,  and  that 
she  got  both  his  money  and  his  company,  (for 
ehe  had  once  loved  him,)  she  beg^an  to  reconcile 
herself  to  this  new  way  of  life.  In  a  few  months 
John  could  read  a  psalm.    In  learning  to  read 
it  he  also  got  it  by  heart,  and  this  proved  a  little 
store  for  private  devotion,  and  while  he  was 


mowing  or  reaping,  he  could  call  to  mind  a  text 
to  cheer  his  labour.  He  now  went  constantly 
to  church,  and  oflen  dropped  in  at  the  school  qb 
a  Sunday  evening  to  hear  their  pmyers.  Us 
cxpresseid  so  much  pleasure  at  this,  that  one  day 
Hester  ventured  to  ask  him  if  they  should  set 
up  family  prayer  at  home  7  John  said  he  should 
like  it  mightily,  but  as  he  could  not  yet  read 
quite  well  enough,  he  desired  Hester  to  try  to 
get  a  proper  book  and  begin  next  Sunday  night 
Hester  had  bought  of  a  pious  hawker,  for  three 
halfpence,*  the  Book  of  prayers,  printed  for  the 
Cheap  Repository,  and  knew  she  should  there 
find  something  suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the  be- 
|rinning  of  this  little  book,  her  mother,  who  sal 
m  the  corner,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  wu 
so  much  struck  that  she  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say  against  it.  For  a  few  nights,  indeed,  she 
continued  to  sit  still,  or  pretended  to  rock  the 
young  child  while  her  husband  and  daughter 
were  kneeling  at  their  prayers.  She  exped/sd 
John  would  have  scolded  her  tot  this,  and  sd 
perverse  was  her  temper,  that  she  was  disap- 
pointed at  his  finding  no  fault  with  her.  Seeing 
at  last  that  he  was  very  patient,  and  that  thou|$ 
he  prayed  fervently  himself  he  suffered  her  ts 
do  OS  she  liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  oppositioo 
for  want  of  something  to  provoke  it  As  her 
pride  be^an  to  be  subdued,  some  little  disposi 
tion  to  piety  was  awakened  in  her  hearts— By 
degrees  she  slid  down  on  her  knees,  though  at 
first  it  was  behind  the  cradle,  or  the  clock,  or 
in  some  corner  where  she  thought  they  would 
not  see  her.  Hester  rejoiced  even  in  this  out* 
ward  change  in  her  mother,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  at  last  be  pleased  to  touch  her  heart 
as  he  had  done  that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  spent  no  idle  money,  he  had 
saved  up  a  trifle  by  working  over-hours;  this  he 
kindly  offered  to  Hester  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  her  gown.  Instead  of  accepting  it,  Hester 
told  him,  that  as  she  herself  was  young  and 
healthy,  she  should  soon  be  able  to  clothe  herself 
out  of  her  own  savings,  and  begged  him  to 
make  her  mother  a  present  of  this  gown,  which 
he  did.  It  had  been  a  maxim  of  Rebecca,  that 
it  was  better  not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  than  go 
in  an  old  gown.  She  had,  however,  so  far  con- 
quered this  evil  notion,  that  she  had  lately  gone 
pretty  oflen.  This  kindness  of  the  gown  touched 
her  not  a  little,  and  the  first  Sunday  she  put  it 
on  Mr.  Simpson  happened  to  preach  from  this 
text,  God  resisteth  the  pnudj  hit  piveth  /trace  t§ 
the  humble.  This  sermon  so  affected  Rebecca 
that  she  never  once  thought  she  had  her  new 
gown  on,  till  she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she 
went  to  bed,  and  that  very  night,  instead  of 
skulking  behind,  she  knelt  down  by  her  hus- 
band, and  joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervour. 
There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebecca's 
mind  ;  she  had  obscrv^  that  sinoe  her  husband 
had  grown  religious  he  had  been  so  careful  not 
to  give  her  any  offence,  that  he  was  become 
scrupulously  clean ;  took  off  his  dirtpr  shoes  be- 
fore  he  sat  down,  and  was  very  cautious  not  to 
spill  a  drop  of  beer  on  her  shining  Uble.    Now 

•  These  prayers  may  be  bad  also  divided  iato  tww 
parts,  one  fit  for  private  persons,  tlie  otlwr  dot  f^miliis 
price  one  half^nny. 
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itwmi  nther  remarkable,  that  at  John  ^rew 
more  neat,  Rebecca  grew  more  indifferent  to 
neatneaa.  fiut  both  these  changee  arose  from 
the  same  esnse,  the  growth  of  religion  in  their 
hearta.     John  grew  cleanly  from  the  fear  of 

Sivinf^  pain  to  hb  wife,  whiltt Rebecca  grew  in- 
Uferent  from  having  discovered  the  ain  and 
fiiUy  of  an  ovcr-anxioua  care  about  trifles.  When 


the  heart  is  once  given  ap  lo  God,  such  vanitibi 
in  a  good  degree  die  of  theroselvea. 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
knowledge.  Last  Christmaa-day  she  was  ap- 
pointed an  under  teacher  in  the  school,  and  ma- 
ny people  think  that  some  years  hence,  if  any 
thing  should  happen  to  Mrs.  Crew,  Hester  may 
be  promoted  to  be  head  miatreaa 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  &c. 

OR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


Tbkrb  was  in  a  certain  country  a  great  king, 
who  waa  also  a  judge.  He  was  very  morcifiu, 
bat  he  was  also  very  just ;  for  he  used  to  say, 
tkat  joatioa  was  the  foundation  of  all  goodness, 
tMl  that  indiscriminate  and  misapplied  mercy 
wta  in  fact  injustice.  His  subjects  wero  apt 
MQUgh,  in  a  geMral  way,  to  extol  his  merciful 
tsmper,  and  especially  those  subjects  who  were 
ihrays  committing  crimes  which  made  them, 
particalarly  liable  to  be  punished  by  his  justice. 
Hue  last  quality  they  constantly  kept  out  of 
light,  tOI  they  had  cheated  themselves  into  a 
BOtion  that  he  was  too  good  to  punish  at  all.  • 

Now  it  had  happened  a  long  time  before,  that 
tkia  wMe  people  had  broken  their  allegiance, 
tad  had  forfeited  the  king's  favour,  and  had  also 
&Uen  firom  a  very  prosperous  state  in  which  he 
kid  originally  placed  them,  having  one  and  all 
become  bankrupts.  But  when  they  were  over 
iMad  and  ears  in  debt,  and  had  nothing  to  pay, 
the  kiiig*a  son  most  generously  took  the  whole 
borden  of  their  debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short, 
it  waa  proposed  that  all  their  affairs  should  be 
nttled,  and  their  very  crimes  forgiven,  (for  they 
were  criminals  as  well  as  debtors)  provided  only 
they  would  show  themselves  sincerely  sorry  for 
vhat  they  had  done  themselves,  and  be  thankful 
tor  what  had  been  done  for  them.  I  should  how- 
erer  raoMrk,  that  a  book  was  also  given  them, 
in  which  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  their 
jvn  rebellion  was  written ;  and  of  the  manner 
of  obtaining  the  king's  pardon,  together  with  a 
variety  of  directions  for  their  conduct  in  time 
to  eone ;  and  in  this  book  it  was  partienlarly 
mentioned,  that  afler  having  lived  a  oertain 
number  of  years  in  a  remote  part  of  the  same 
king's  coontry,  yet  still  under  his  eye  and  juris, 
diction,  there  should  be  a  grand  aa»ise§,  when 
every  one  was  to  be  publicly  tried  for  his  past 
behavioar ;  and  aflcr  this  trial  was  over,  certain 
heavy  panishments  were  to  be  inSicted  on  those 
who  should  have  still  persisted  in  their  rebellion, 
lad  certain  high  premiums  were  to  be  bestowed 
u  a  gracious  reward  upon  the  penitent  and  obe- 
disnt 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice,  that  this 
king's  court  differed  in  some  respect  from  our 
eourts  of  justice,  being  indeed  a  sort  of  court  of 
appeal,  to  which  questions  were  carried  after 
thef  had  been  imperfectly  decided  in  the  com- 
mon Qoorts !  And  although  with  us  all  erimi- 
aab  are  tried  (and  a  most  excellent  mode  of 
trial  it  is)  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  yet  in  this 
king's  ooantry  the  mode  was  very  different ;  for 


since  every  one  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  oei- 
tain  sense  criminals,  the  king  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  make  them  judges  also.  It  would,  in  ' 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  re 
the  customs  which  prevail  with  us,  for  the  c 
with  which  men  are  charged  in  our  courts  wm 
mere  overt  aeis^  as  the  lawyem  eall  tiieoii  that 
is,  acta  which  regard  the  oatwird  behaviour ; 
such  as  the  acts  of  striking,  maiming,  stealing, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  this  king*s  court  it  is  not 
merely  outward  sins,  but  sins  of  the  heart  also 
which  wera  to  be  punished.  Many  a  crime, 
therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of  in  the  court 
of  King*s  Bench,  or  at  the  Old  pailey,  and  which 
indeed  could  not  be  cognitable  by  these  courts, 
was  here  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  was  reserv- 
ed for  this  great  day.  Among  these  were  pride, 
and  oppression,  and  envy,  and  malice,  and  re- 
venge, and  covetousness,  and  secrat  vanity  of 
mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sin- 
ful wishes  and  desires.  When  covetousness,  in- 
deed, put  men  on  committing  robbery,  or  when 
malice  drove  them  to  acts  of  murder,  then  the 
common  courts  immediately  judged  the  crimi- 
nal, without  waiting  for  these  great  assizes ;  ne- 
vertheless, since  even  a  thief  and  muntorer 
would  now  and  then  escape  in  the  commoo 
courts,  for  want  of  evidence,  or  through  some 
fault  or  other  of  the  judge  or  jury,  the  escape 
was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  criminal,  ror 
he  was  sure  to  be  tried  again  bj  this  great  king; 
and  even  though  the  man  nhqud  have  been  pu- 
nished in  some  sense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a 
fkrther  and  more  lasting  punishment  to  ftar, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  ob- 
tained (by  the  means  I  before  spoke  of)  this 
great  king*s  pardon.  The  tins  of  the  hearty  how- 
ever, were  by  far  the  most  numerous  sort  of 
sins,  which  were  to  come  before  this  great  tri- 
bunal ;  and  these  wero  to  bo  judged  by  this  great 
king  in  person,  and  by  none  but  himself;  be- 
cause he  alone  possessed  a  certain  power  of  get- 
ting at  all  secrets. 

I  once  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily,  who 
built  a  whispering  gallery  in  the  form  of  an  ear, 
through  which  he  could  hear  every  word  his  re- 
bellious subiects  uttered,  though^spoken  ever  so 
low.  But  this  secret  of  the  king  of  Sicily  was 
nothing  to  what  this  great  king  possessed ;  for 
he  had  the  power  of  knowing  every  thought 
which  was  conceived  in  the  mind,  thongh  it 
never  broke  out  into  words,  or  proceeded  to  ao- 
tions. 

Now  you  may  be  ready  to  think,  perhaps 
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with  themmlTM.  This,  William  never  much 
liked,  for  ho  was  always  ^d  of  having  his  own 
way.  There  was  a  merry,  or  rather  a  noisy 
and  riotous  servant's  hall;  fbr  disorder  and 
qaarrels  are  indeed  the  usaal  efTocts  of  plenty 
and  unrestrained  indalfrenre.  The  men  were 
■mart,  but  idle ;  the  maids  were  showy  Jnit  li- 
centious, and  all  did  pretty  much  an  they  liked 
fer  a  time,  but  the  time  was  commonly  short 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  bat  they  were 
seldom  paid,  and  it  was  even  said  by  sobor  peo- 
ple, that  the  family  was  insolvent,  and  never 
fulfilled  any  of  their  flattering  engagements,  or 
their  most  positive  prolnises  ;  but  still,  notwith. 
standing  their  real  poverty,  things  went  on  with 
just  the  sanrfe  thoughtlessness  and  splendour, 
and  neither  master  nor  servants  looked  beyond 
the  jollity  of  the  present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  fkmily  there  was  little  church 
pHDg,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pralended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  believe 
in  the  Bible,  bat  it  was  only  an  outward  pro- 
Ibasion,  few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and  even 
of  those  who  did  read  it  still  fewer  were  govern- 
ed by  it  There  was  indeed  a  Bible  lying  on 
the  table  in  the  great  hall,  which  was  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  uminlstering  an  oath,  but  was 
seldom  used  on  any  other  occasion,  and  some 
•  of  the  heads  of  the  family  were  of  opinion  that 
this  was  its  only  real  use,  as  it  might  serve  to 
keep  the  lower  parts  of  it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and  plea- 
sure,  was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his  errands, 
and  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  going 
to  the  parade  to  see  the  soldiers  exercise.  He 
saw  with  envy  how  smartly  they  were  dressed, 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  music,  and  fancied 
that  a  soldier  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to 
and  fro  in  a  certain  regular  order,  to  ^  through 
a  little  easy  exercise,  in  short,  to  live  without 
fighting,  fatigue,  or  danger. 

O,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
home,  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  sol- 
dier !  to  be  so  well  dressed,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  fife  and 
drum,  and  to  have  m  many  people  come  to  look 
at  one,  and  admire  one.  O  it  must  be  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  soklier  ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  much  ease  and  diversion  in  the 
great  family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low  taste 
and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glories  of  a  soldier, 
and  eagerly  returned  to  all  Uie  mean  gratifica- 
tions of  the  kitchen.  His  evil  habits  were  but 
little  attended  to  by  those  with  whom  he  lived  ; 
his  fiiults,  among  which  were  lying  and  swear- 
ing, were  not  ofUm  corrected  by  the  family,  who 
had  little  objection  to  those  sins,  which  only 
offended  Grod  and  did  not  much  affect  tlieir  own 
interest  or  property.  And  except  that  William 
was  obliged  to  work  rather  more  than  he  liked, 
be  found  little,  while  he  was  young  and  healthy, 
that  was  very  disagreeable  in  this  service.  So 
he  went  on,  still  thmking,  however,  when  things 
went  a  little  cross,  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  soldier !  At  last  one  day  as  he  was  waiting 
at  dinner,  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  let  fkll  a 
ehina  dish,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.    It  was  a 


curious  dish,  much  valued  by  the  family,  as  thsf 
protended  ;  this  family  were  indeed  apt  to  set  a 
false  fantastic  value  on  things,  and  not  to  ssti- 
mate  them  by  their  real  worth.  The  heads  sf 
the  family,  who  had  generally  been  rather  |a> 
ticnt  and  good-humoured  with  William,  as  I 
said  before,  for  those  vices,  which  though  ofl» 
sive  to  God  did  not  touch  their  own  pocket,  dsv 
flew  out  into  a  violent  passion  witli  him,  caDsi 
him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and  even  threatse- 
ed  to  horsewhip  him  for  his  shameful  nsgli 
gence. 

William  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  was  a  mi 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  directly  out  of  the  hoosi 
to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment ;  and  haj^ 
pening  just  at  that  very  time  to  pass  by  the  |fr 
rade  whore  the  soldiers  chanced  to  be  thee  •» 
ercising,  his  resolution  was  taken  in  a  uiuiwwi 
He  instantly  determined  to  be  no  more  s  skft^ 
as  he  called  it ;  he  would  return  no  more  to  bs 
subject  to  the  humours  of  a  tyrannical  familv; 
no,  he  was  resolved  to  be  free ;  or  at  least,  if  M 
most  serve,  he  would  serve  no  master  bat  Ai 
king. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happened  to 
hear  from  the  accidental  talk  of  the  soldisn 
that  those  who  served  the  great  family  be  hai 
lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their  tvranny  sai 
vices,  had  also  heard  in  the  same  casual  im»> 
ner,  that  the  service  of  the  king  was  mrfcef  Aes- 
dom.  Now  he  had  taken  it  into  his  heoLii  to  ooft 
that  this  might  be  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  M 
least  to  do  nothing,  so  he  thought  it  was  Ai 
obIv  place  in  the  world  to  suit  him. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was,  hid 
no  great  diiliculty  to  get  enlistod.  The  ftv 
forms  were  soon  settled,  he  received  the  bouBty 
money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  ofiered,  took  IM 
oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to  the  ugimsat 
and  heartily  welcomed  by  his  new  eomradas. 
He  was  the  happiest  fellow  alive.  All  was 
smooth  and  calm.  The  day  happened  to  bs 
very  fine,  and  therefore  William  always  reckoe- 
ed  upon  a  fine  day.  The  scene  was  gay  aad 
lively,  the  music  cheerful,  he  found  the  exereisi 
very  easy,  ond  he  tiiought  there  was  little  man 
expected  from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  taft) 
and  when  he  mot  with  any  one  of  his  old  fblhuv 
■ervants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marches  and 
eoanter.marches,  and  blockades,  and  battles,  and 
sieges,  and  blood,  and  death,  and  triumphs,  and 
victories,  all  at  random,  for  these  were  words 
and  phrases  he  had  picked  up  without  at  all  Oh 
derstanding  what  he  said.  He  had  no  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  he  had  no  nHxiestj,  be  had 
no  cxpericnco  and  therefore  he  hod  no  fbars. 

All  seemed  to  go  on  swimmingly,  for  he  bad 
OS  yet  no  trial.  He  began  to  thin\  with  triumph 
what  a  mean  lifo  he  had  escaped  flrom  in  theoM 
quarrelsome  family,  and  what  a  happy,  honoura* 
ble  life  ho  should  have  in  the  army.  O  there  wai 
no  life  like  tlie  life  of  a  soldier  ! 

In  a  short  time,  however,  war  broke  out,  hii 
regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was  caltsa 
out  to  actual  and  hard  service.  Ae  WUliam 
was  the  most  raw  of  all  the  recniita  he  iras  tin 
first  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties  and  harddiip^ 
the  cold  and  hunger,  the  fatigue  and  danger  dt 
being  a  soldier.    O  what  watching*,  and  perih 
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•nd  triah,  and  hardahifM,  tnd  difBoalties  ha  now 
thought  attendad  a  miliUry  life !  Surely,  aaid 
ha,  I  could  never  hare  siupected  all  this  inigery 
whan  I  used  to  aee  the  men  on  the  parade  in  our 
Iowa 

He  now  (bund,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  all 
the  field-days  he  need  to  attend,  all  the  evolu- 
tions and  exercises  which  he  had  observed  the 
BsUiers  to  go  through  in  tlie  calm  times  ofiKiace 
and  safety,  were  only  meant  to  fit,  train  and 
fiaUfy  them,  for  the  actual  service  which  they 
were  now  sent  out  to  perform  by  tlie  command 
of  the  king. 

Tbm  truth  is,  William  oflen  complained  when 
there  waa  no  real  hardship  to  complain  of;  for 
the  eomnion  troubles  of  lifo  fell  out  pretty  much 
ilika  to  the  great  family  which  William  had 
Ut,  and  to  the  soldiers  in  the  king's  army. 
But  the  spirit  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  self 
imial  of  the  latter  seemed  harduhips  to  one  of 
UTiUiam's  loose  turn  of  mind.  When  he  began 
ti  marmur,  aome  good  old  soldier  clapped  him 
m  the  hack,  aaying,  cheer  up  lad,  it  is  a  king- 
ism  you  are  to  strive  for,  if  wc  faint  not,  honce- 
ftrtfa  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  reward,  we 
kava  the  king*s  word  for  it  man.  William  oh- 
nrred,  that  to  those  who  truly  believed  this, 
thiir  lahoors  were  as  nothing,  but  he  himself 
§i  not  at  the  bottom  believe  it ;  and  it  was  ob- 
Nned,  of  all  the  soldiers  who  failed,  the  true 
mam  was  that  they  did  not  really  believe  the 
king's  promise.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
those  soldiers,  who  used  to  bluster  and  boaat, 
lad  deride  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  now  beguk 
to  fill!  away  ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  obey- 
9i  the  king's  orders,  and  believed  in  his  word, 
were  sustained  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Those  who 
hid  tn^tad  in  their  own  strength  all  fainted  on 
the  slightest  attack,  while  those  who  had  put  on 
the  armour  of  the  king's  providing,  the  sword, 
lad  the  shield,  and  the  helmet,  and  the  breast- 
plate, and  whose  foet  were  shod  according  to 
«der,  now  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers, 
tad  were  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediately. 
Tbm  men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  battle. 
While  the  rest  of  the  corps  wore  so  preparing, 
William's  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  con- 
Iriring  how  he  might  desert  But  alas  !  he  was 
watched  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  possibly  da- 
vise  any  means  to  escape.  The  danger  incraaa- 
ti  Bwerf  moment,  the  battle  came  on.  William, 
who  had  been  so  sure  and  confident  before  he 
Mitered«  Ainched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while 
his  more  qniet  and  less  boastful  comrades  pre- 
pared holdlv  to  do  their  duty.  William  looked 
iboat  oo  all  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
9^e  upon  him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the 
king's  eye  was  every  where  at  once.  He  at 
iHt  thought  he  spied  a  chance  of  escaping,  not 
from  the  enemy,  but  from  his  own  army.  While 
ho  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  a  ball  from  the 
oppoaite  camp  took  off  his  leg.  As  he  fell,  the 
ifst  words  which  broke  from  him  were,  while 
I  was  in  my  duty  I  waa  preserved ;  in  the  very 
act  of  deserting  I  am  wounded.  He.  lay  ex- 
pMting  every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death, 
hot  aa  the  oonfusion  was  a  little  over,  he  was 
i  off  the  field  by  some  of  hu  own  party, 


laid  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  left  to  himaelf 
after  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothinsr  nibro, 
was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  regi. 
ment  escaped  in  safety.  William  ii|  the  mean 
time  sufiercd  cruelly  both  in  mind  and  body. 
To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  soldier,  he  added  the 
disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  the  infomy  of  a  de- 
sorter.  O,  cried  he,  why  was  I  such  a  fool  aa 
to  leave  the  great  family  I  lived  in,  where  there 
was  meat  and  drink  enough  and  to  spare,  mily 
on  account  of  a  little  quarrel  7  I  might  have 
made  up  that  with  them  as  we  had  done  our 
former  quarrels.  Why  did  I  leave  a  life  of  eaae 
and  pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now 
and  then,  for  a  life  of  daily  discipline  and  coa 
stant  danger?  Why  did  I  turn  soldier?  O 
what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier  \ 

As  he  was  sitting  in  this  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he  oh- 
served  a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin  gray 
locks  on  his  head,  and  on  his  face,  deep  wrixiklee 
engraved  by  time,  and  many  an  honest  scar 
inflicted  by  war.  William  had  heard  this  old 
officer  highly  commended  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  conduct  in  battle,  and  in  peace  be 
used  to  see  him  cool  and  collected,  devoutly  em* 
ployed  in  reading  and  praying  in  the  interval 
of  hiore  active  duties.  He  could  not  help  com* 
paring  this  officer  with  himself.  I,  said  he, 
flinched  and  drew  back,  and  would  even  have 
deserted  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  now  in  re- 
turn, I  have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repoae 
and  safety.  I  would  not  fight  then,  1  cannot 
pray  now.  O  why  would  I  ever  think  of  being 
a  soldier  ?  He  then  began  afresh  to  weep  and 
lament,  and  he  groaned  ao  loud  that  he  drew 
the  notice  of  the  officer,  who  came  op  to  him, 
kindly  sat  down  by  hin,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  with  aa  mooh  affection  aa  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  what  particniar  distress,  more  than 
the  common  fortune  of  war  it  was  which  drew 
from  him  such  bitter  groans  7  *  I  know  aome. 
thing  of  surgery,*  added  he,  *•  let  me  examine 
your  wound,  and  assist  you  with  ouch  little 
comfort  as  I  can.* 

William  at  once  saw  the  difference  between 
the  Boldiera  in  the  king's  army,  and  the  p^ple 
in  the  great  family  ;  the  latter  commonly  with- 
drew their  kindness  in  sickness  and  trouble, 
when  most  wanted,  which  was  just  the  very 
time  when  the  others  came  forward  to  assisL 
He  told  the  officer  his  little  history,  the  manner 
of  his  living  in  the  great  family,  the  trifling 
cause  of  his  quarrelling  with  it,  the  slight 
ground  of  his  entering  into  the  king's  service. 
.  *■  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  quarrelled  with  the  family 
and  I  thought  I  was  at  onoe  fit  for  the  army :  I 
did  not  know  the  qualifications  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  diacipline,  and  hardships,  and 
self-denial.  I  liked  well  enough  to  sing  a  loyal 
song,  or  drink  the  king's  healui,  but  I  find  I  do 
not  relish  working  and  fighting  for  him,  tbourh 
I  rashly  promised  even  to  lay  down  my  life  nir 
his  service  if  called  upon,  when  I  took  the 
bounty  money  and  the  oath  of  allegianoe.  In 
short,  sir,  I  find  that  I  long  for  the  eaae  and 
aloth,  the  merriment  and  the  feasting  of  ray  old 
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•orvice ;  I  find  I  cannot  be  a  soldier,  and,  to 
■peak  truth,  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  deeerting 
when  I  was  stopped  short  by  the  cannon  ball. 
80  that  I  feel  the  guilt  of  desertion,  and  the 
misery  of  having  lost  my  leg  into  the  bargain.* 

The  officer  thus  replied  :  *  your  state  is  that 
of  every  worldly  irreligious  man.  The  great 
family  you  served  is  a  just  picture  of  the  world. 
The  wages  the  world  promises  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  its  work  arc  high,  but  the  payment 
is  attended  with  much  disappointment;  nay, 
the  world,  like  your  great  family,  is  in  itself 
insolvent,  and  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of 
making  good  the  promises,  and  of  paying  the 
high  rewards  which  it  holds  out  to  tempt  its 
credulous  followers.  The  ungodly  worltJ,  like 
your  family,  cares  little  for  church,  and  still  less 
for  prayer ;  and  considers  the  Bible  rather  as  an 
instrument  to  make  an  oath  binding,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  than  in  contain. 
ing  in  itself  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  as  a  title  deed  to  heaven.  The. generality 
of  men  love  the  world  as  you  did  your  service, 
while  it  smiles  upon  them,  and  pvea  them  easy 
work  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drmk  ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  cross  and  contradict  them,  they 
get  out  of  humour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  with 
vour  service.  They  then  think  its  drud^er^ 
hard,  its  rewards  low.  They  find  out  that  it  is 
high  in  its  expectations  from  them,  and  slack 
in  its  payments  to  them.  And  they  begin  to 
fancy,  (becauaa  they  do  not  hear  religious  peo- 
ple murmur  at  they  do,)  that  there  must  be 
some  happinew  in  religion.  The  world,  which 
takes  no  account  of  their  deeper  sins,  at  length 
brings  them  into  discredit  for  some  act  of  im- 
prudence, just  as  your  ftmily  overlooked  your 
Iving  and  swearing,  bat  threatened  to  drub  you 
for  breaking  a  china  diah.  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world !  it  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  God,  but  se- 
▼erely  punishes  the  amalkflt  negligence  by 
which  they  themselves  are  injured.  The  world 
■ooner  pardons  the  breaking  ten  commandments 
of  God,  than  even  a  china  dish  of  its  own. 

*  Afler  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly  men, 
as  I  said  before,  bogin  to  think  how  much  con- 
tent and  cheerfulness  they  remember  to  have 
seen  in  religious  people.  They  therefore  begin 
to  fancy  that  religion  must  be  an  easy  and  de- 
lightful, as  well  as  a  good  thing.  They  have 
heard  that,  her  ways  are  ways  of  plea9afU7U$$t 
and  all  her  path$  are  peace  ;  and  they  persuade 
themselves,  that  by  this  is  meant  worldly 
pleasantness  and  sensual  peace.  They  resolve 
at  length  to  try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the 
world,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  God  and  turn 
Christians ;  just  as  you  resolved  to  leave  vour 
old  service,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king 
and  turn  soldier.  But  as  you  quitted  your  place 
in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world  in  a  huff. 
They  do  not  count  the  cost  They  do  not  cal- 
culate  upon  the  darling  sin,  the  habitual  plea- 
■ures,  the  ease  and  vanities  which  they  under- 
take by  their  new  engagements  to  renounce,  any 
more  than  you  counted  what  indulgences  you 
were  going  to  give  up  when  you  quitted  the 
luxuries  and  idleness  of  your  place  to  enlist  in 
the  8oldier*B  warfare.  They  have,  at  I  said, 
ieen  Christiana  cheerful,  and  they  mistook  the 


ground  of  their  cheerfulness ;  they  &ncud  it 
aiose,  not  because  through  grace  they  had  cod- 
quered  difficulties,   but  because  they  had  00 
difficulties  in  their  passage.    They  fancied  that 
religion  found  the  road  smooth,  whereas  it  oolj 
helps  to  bear  with  a  rough  road  without  com. 
plaint    They  do  not  know  that  these  Christiuu 
are  of  good  cheer,  not  because  the  world  ii     J 
free  from  tribulation,  but  because  Christ,  their     ' 
captain,  has  overcome  the  iporld.     But  the  irre-     { 
ligous  man,  who  has  only  seen  the  outside  of  a 
Christian   in   his    worldly   intercourse,   knows 
little  of  his  secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  his  self. 
denials,  his  warefare  with  the  world  without ; 
and  with  his  own  corrupt  desires  within. 

*■  The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the  world 
on  some  such  occasion  as  you  did  with  yoor 
place.  He  now  puts  on  the  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  assumes  the  badge 
of  Christianity,  just  as  you  were  struck  with  the 
show  of  a  field  day  ;  just  as  you  were  pleased 
with  the  music  and  the  marching,  and  put  oe 
the  cockade  and  red  coat  All  seems  smoolb 
for  a  little  while.  He  goes  throngh  the  oat. 
ward  exercises  of  a  Christian,  a  degree  of  credit 
attends  his  new  profession,  but  he  never  sus- 
pects there  is  either  difficulty  or  discipline  tt- 
tending  it;  he  fancies  religion  is  a  thing  for 
talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the  heart  and 
the  life.  He  never  suspects  that  all  the  psalm- 
singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  sermons  he  bears, 
and  the  other  means  he  is  using,  are  onl^u 
the  exercises  and  the  evolutions  of  the  eoidmi, 
to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  actual  service ;  tad 
that  these  moans  are  no  more  religion  itself, 
than  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of  yoor  parade 
were  real  warfare. 

*  At  length  some  trial  arises :  this  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  in 
some  great  point;  something  happens  which 
may  strike  at  his  comfort,  or  his  credit,  or  se- 
curit^.  This  cools  his  zeal  for  religion,  just  u 
the  view  of  an  engagement  cooled  your  courage 
as  a  soldier.  He  finds  he  was  only  angry  with 
the  world,  he  was  not  tired  of  it.  He  was  oot 
of  humour  with  the  world,  not  because  he  had 
seen  through  its  vanity  and  emptiness,  but  be- 
cause the  world  was  out  of  humour  with  him. 
He  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  fair- 
weather  Christian,  bold  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  and  confident  where  there  b  nothing 
to  be  feared.  Difficulties  unmask  him  to  others ; 
temptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  he  dis- 
covers, that  though  he  is  a  high  professor,  he  is 
no  Christian ;  just  as  you  found  out  that  year 
red  coat  and  your  cockade,  your  shoulder-knol, 
and  your  musket,  did  not  prevent  you  from  be 
ing  a  coward. 

*  Your  misery  in  the  military  life,  like  that  of 
the  nominal  Christian,  arose  from  your  love  of 
ease,  your  cowardice,  and  your  aelf- ignorance. 
You  rushed  into  a  new  way  of  life,  withoat 
trying  af\er  one  qualification  for  it  A  total 
change  of  heart  and  temper  were  neceaaary  for 
your  new  calling.  With  new  views  and  prin- 
ciples the  soIdier*s  life  would  have  been  not  ooly 
easy,  but  delightful  to  you.  But  while  with  a  tisw 
profession  you  retained  your  old  nature  ilia  ae 
wonder  if  all  discipline  seemed  inldwiMi  ^ 
yon. 
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'The  true  GhriBtimn,  like  the  brave  loldier, 
b  supported  under  dangen  by  a  strong  fiuth 
that  the  fmito  of  that  victory  for  which  he  ^hta 
wiU  be  safety  and  peace.  But,  aUw!  the  plea- 
1  of  this  world  are  present  and  visible ;  the 


rewards  for  which  he  strives  are  remote.  He 
therefore  fails,  because  nothing  shorVof  a  lively 
faith  can  ever  outweigh  a  strong  present  tempta- 
tion, and  lead  a  man  to  prefer  the  joys  of  oon- 
quest  to  the  pleasures  of  indulgence. 


BETTY  BROWN, 

THE  ST,  GILES'S  ORANGE  GIRL: 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MRS.  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER. 


Bcmr  Brown  the  orange  girl,  was  born  no- 
body  knows  where,  and  bred  nobody  knows 
bow.  No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of  London  could 
drive  a  barrow  more  nimbly,  avoid  pushing 
a|ain8t  passengers  more  dexterously,  or  cry  her 
*BDe  China  oranges*  in  a  shriller  voice.  But 
then  she  could  neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit, 
nor  wash,  nor  iron,  nor  read,  nor  spell.  Betty 
bad  not  been  always  in  so  good  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  we  now  describe  her.  She  came 
into  the  world  before  so  many  good  gentlemen 
md  ladies  began  to  concern  themselves  so 
kindly  that  the  poor  might  have  a  little  learning. 
There  was  no  charitable  society  then  as  there  is 
Msr,  to  pick  up  poor  friendless  children  in  the 
streets,*  and  put  them  into  a  good  house,  and 
five  them  meat,  and  drink,  and  lodging,  and 
JBaming,  and  teach  them  to  get  their  bread  in 
IB  hon«ft  way,  into  the  bargain.  Whereas,  this 
BOW  is  often  the  case  in  London ;  blessed  be  God 
who  hm9  ordered  the  bounde  tf  our  hMtation^ 
tnd  cast  our  lot  in  such  a  country  ! 

The  longest  thing  that  Betty  can  remember 
is,  that  she  used  to  crawl  up  out  of  a  night  eel- 
kr,  stroli  about  the  streets,  and  pick  cinders 
ftoai  the  scaveniprers*  carts.  Among  the  ashes 
the  sometimes  found  some  ragged  gauze  and 
ikiy  ribands ;  with  these  she  used  to  dizen  her- 
self  oQt,  and  join  the  merry  bands  on  the  first 
if  May.  This  was  not,  however,  quite  fair,  as 
the  did  nut  lawfully  belong  either  to  the  female 
dancers,  who  foot  it  gayly  round  the  garland,  or 
to  the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  holyday, 
Ivset  their  year*s  toil  in  Fortman  square,  cheer- 
ed oy  the  tender  bounty  of  her  whose  wit  has 
long  enlivened  the  most  learned,  and  whose 
tMte  and  talents  long  adorned  the  most  polished 
societies.  Betty,  however,  oflen  got  a  few  scraps, 
W  appearing  to  belong  to  both  parties.  But  as 
sne  grew  bigger  and  was  not  an  idle  girl,  she 
always  put  herself  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing. She  would  run  of  errands  Ibr  Uie  foot- 
men, or  sweep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any 
house  where  she  was  known;  she  would  run  and 
fbteh  some  porter  and  never  was  once  known 
either  to  sip  a  drop  by  the  way,  or  steal  the  pot 
Ifer  quieknese  and  fidelity  in  doing  little  jobs, 
get  her  into  fiivour  with  a  lazy  cook-maid,  who 
was  too  apt  to  give  away  her  master's  cold  mq^t 
aad  beer,  not  to  those  who  were  most  in  want, 
but  to  those  who  waited  upon  her,  and  did  the 
littla  things  fbr  her  which  she  ought  to  have 
4m»  herself. 

.  "SJ^  aook,  who  found  Betty  a  dexterous  girl, 
aptoyed  her  to  sell  ends  of  caudles,  pi|9ces 
•  j%s  piiiJaoUiropl& 


'  of  meat  and  cheese,  the  lumps  of  butter,  or  any 
thing  else  she  could  crib  from  the  house.  These 
:  were  all  cirried  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sponge,  who 
[  kept  a  little  shop,  and  a  kind  of  eating-houaa 
\  fbr  poor  working  people,  not  far  from  the  Sevan 
!  Dials.  She  also  bought  as  well  as  sold,  many 
I  kinds  of  second-hand  things,  and  was  not  sera 
'  pulous  to  know  whether  what  she  bought  map 
'  honestly  come  by,  provided  sha  could  get  it  nr 
a  sixth  part  of  what  it  was  worth.  But  if  tha 
owner  presumed  to  ask  for  its  real  value,  than 
she  had  sudden  qualms  of  conscience,  instantly 
suspected  the  things  were  stoleflh  and  gave  her- 
self airs  of  honesty,  which  oflen  took  in  poqr 
silly  people,  and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  repota- 
tion  among  the  n^y  and  ignorant,  whose  friend 
she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman  Betty  carried  the  cook's 
pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Spoi^  would  give  no 
great  price  for  these  in  moM^t  the  cook  was 
willing  to  receive  payment  ftr  her  eatables  in 
Mrs.  Sponge's  drinkables ;  fbr  she  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  spirits.  I  tfiall  only  just  remark  hare, 
that  one  receiver,  liki  Mra.  Bponge,  makM  many 
pilferers,  who  arftM^^pM  to  commit  these  pet^ 
thieveries,  by  kaowfaw  hmt  easy  it  is  to  dispoaa 
of  them  at  such  ifliujiutugi  houste. 

BeUy  was  faitUU  to  both  her  employera, 
which  is  extrrordinary,  eonsidering  the  great- 
ness of  the  tamptation  and  her  utter  ignorance 
of  good  and  evil  One  day  she  ventured  to  aak 
Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could  not  assist  her  to  gat 
into  a  more  settled  way  of  life.  She  tohl  her 
that  when  she  rose  in  the  morning  she  never 
knew  where  she  should  lie  at  night,  nor  was  aha 
ever  sure  of  a  meal  befbrdiuuid.  Mrs.  Spong* 
asked  her  what  she  thought  herself  fit  for* 
Betty,  with  fear  and  tremUing,  said  there  was 
one  trade  for  which  she  thought  herself  quali- 
fied,  but  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look  ko 
high ;  it  was  far  above  her  humble  views ;  thb 
was,  to  have  a  barrow,  and  sell  fruit,  as  several 
other  of  Mrs.  Sponge*s  customers  did,  whom  aha 
had  oflen  looked  up  to  with  envy,  little  expect- 
ing herself  ever  to  attain  so  independent  u  sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  woman.  Bad  as 
she  was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  something 
of  a  character ;  this  was  a  great  help  to  her 
trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to  make  every 
thing  turn  to  her  own  profit,  she  had  a  falsa 
fawning  way  of  seeming  to  do  all  she  did  out 
of  pity  and  kindness  to  the  distressed ;  and  sha 
seldom  committed  an  extortion,  but  she  tried  to 
make  the  persons  she  cheated  believe  them- 
selves highly  obliged  to  her  kindnaia.    B|y  thv 
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pretending  to  be  their  friend,  she  gained  their 
oonfidence^  and  she  grew  rich  herself,  while 
they  thoiig-ht  she  was  only  showing  favour  to 
them.  Various  were  the  arts  she  had  of  getting 
rich ;  and  the  money  she  got  by  grinding  the 
poor,  she  spent  in  the  roost  luxurious  living ; 
while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry  cus* 
tomers  for  a  farthing,  she  would  spend  pounds 
on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  herself 

Mrs.  Sponge,  laying  aside  that  haughty  look 
and  voice,  well  known  to  such  as  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the  hypocritical 
smile  and  sofl  canting  tone,  which  she  always 
assumed,  when  she  meant  to  flatter  her  supe. 
riors,  or  take  in  her  dependents.  '  Betty,*  said 
she,  *  I  am  resolved  to  stand  your  friend.  These 
are  sad  times  to  be  sure.  Money  is  money  now. 
Yet  I  am  resolved  to  put  you  in  a  handsome 
way  of  living.  You  shall  have  a  barrow,  and 
well  furnished  too-*  Betty  could  not  have  felt 
more  joy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told  that 
■he  should  have  a  coach.  *  O,  madam  !*  said 
Betty,  *  it  is  impossible.  I  have  not  a  penny  in 
the  world  towards  helping  me  to  set  up.*  *  I  will 
take  care  of  that,*  said  Mrs.  Sponge ;  *  only  you 
must  do  as  I  bid  you.  You  must  pay  me  in- 
terest for  my  moDey ;  and  you  will,  of  course, 
be  glad  also  to  pay  so  much  every  night  for  a 
nice  hot  supper  which  I  get  ready  quite  out  of 
kindness,  for  a  number  of  poor  working  people. 
This  will  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a  friend- 
less  girl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are 
the  ^t,  snd  my  company  the  merriest  of  any 
in  all  St.  Oiles!s.*  Betty  thought  all  this  only  so 
many  more  favours,  and  curtseying  to  the 
ground,  said,  *  To  be  sure,  ma*am,  and  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  into  the  bargain.  I  nefer 
could  hope  for  such  a  rise  in  life.* 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  riw  was  about  Betty 
was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at  learning 
any  thing ;  and  so  well  looking  through  all  her 
dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was  little  doubt  she 
would  get  custom.  A  barrow  was  soon  provided, 
and  five  shillings  put  into  Betty's  hands.  Mrs. 
Sponge  kindly  condescended  to  go  to  show  her 
how  to  buy  the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this 
prudent  gentlewoman,  and  one  from  which  she 
never  departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but 
herself;  and  suspecting  from  her  own  heart  the 
firaud  of  all  other  dcslers,  she  was  seldom  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  being  imposed  upon. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before. 
She  grudged  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  and  was 
ready  to  Sincy  she  could  live  upon  the  capital. 
The  crown,  however,  was  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Betty  was  carefully  taught  in  what 
manner  to  cry  her  oranges;  and  received  many 
useful  lessons  how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the 
good,  and  the  stale  wiUi  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge 
also  lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpences,  for  which  she 
ordered  her  to  bring  home  good  ones  at  night 
Betty  stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said,  *  Betty,  those 
who  would  get  money,  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  trifles.  Keep  one  of  these  sixpences  in 
your  hand,  and  if  an  ignorant  young  customer 
gives  yon  a  good  sixpence,  do  you  immediately 
slip  it  into  your  other  hand,  and  give  him  the 
bad  one,  declaring  that  it  is  the  very  one  you 
have  just  received,  and  be  ready  to  swear  that 
yon  have  not  another  iixpenoe  in  the  world.  I 


You  must  also  ksarn  how  to  treat  different  aorta 
of  customers.  To  some  you  maj  put  off,  with 
safety,  goods  which  would  be  quite  unaaleaUa 
to  others.  Never  offer  bad  fruity  Betty,  to  those 
who  know  better ;  never  waste  the  good  on  those 
who  may  be  put  off  with  worse:  put  good 
oranges  at  top  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the  roonldy 
ones  under  for  sale.* 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conscience,  for  she 
had  never  learnt  that  grand,  but  simple  rule  of 
all  moral  obligation.  Never  do  that  to  another 
which  you  would  not  have  another  do  to  you.  She 
set  off  with  her  barrow,  as  proud  and  as  happy 
as  if  she  had  been  set  up  in  the  first  shop  in 
Covent  Garden.  Betty  had  a  sort  of  natural 
good  temper,  which  made  her  unwilling  to  im* 
pose,  but  she  had  no  principle  which  told  her  it 
was  a  sin  to  do  so.  She  had  such  good  sucoea^ 
tliat  when  night  came,  she  had  not  an  orange 
left  With  a  light  heart  she  drove  her  empty 
barrow  to  Mrs.  Sponge*s  door.  She  went  in 
with  a  merry  face,  and  threw  down  on  the  coiui* 
ter  every  farthing  she  had  taken.  *  Betty,*  said 
Mrs.  Sponge,  *  I  have  a  right  to  it  all,  as  it  wia 
got  by  my  money.  But  I  am  too  generous  to 
take  it  I  will  therefore  only  take  sixpence  fir 
this  day*s  use  of  my  five  shillin|r8.  Thb  is  a 
most  reasonable  interest,  and  I  will  lend  you  the 
same  sum  to  trade  with  to-morrow,  and  so  on ; 
you  only  paying  me  sixpence  for  the  use  of  it 
every  night,  which  will  be  a  great  bargain  to 
you.  You  must  also  pay  me  my  price  every 
night  for  your  supper,  and  you  shall  have  an  ex- 
cellent lodging  above  stairs ;  so  you  eee  every 
thing  will  now  bo  provided  for  you  in  a  genteel 
manner,  through  my  generosity.** 

Poor  Betty's  gratitude  blinded  her  so  oom- 
plotoly,  that  she  had  forgot  to  calculate  the  vast 
proportion  which  this  generous  benefactress  waa 
to  receive  out  of  her  little  gains.  She  thought 
herself  a  happy  creature,  and  went  in  to  aupper 
with  a  number  of  others  of  her  own  class.  For 
this  supper,  and  for  more  porter  and  gin  than 
she  ought  to  have  drunk,  Betty  was  forced  to 
pay  BO  high  that  it  ate  up  all  the  pro6ts  of  the 
day,  which,  added  to  the  daily  interest  made 
Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich  return  for  her  five  shillings 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  the  gentility  of 
her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Sponge*s  garrets,  five  stories  high.  Thia 
lofl,  to  be  sure,  was  small  and  had  no  window, 
but  what  it  wanted  in  light  was  made  up  in 
company,  as  it  had  three  beds  and  thrice  as  ma» 
ny  lodgers.  Those  gentry  had  one  night,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  broken  down  the  door,  which 
happily  had  never  been  replaced  ;  for,  since  that 
time,  the  lodgers  had  died  much  seldomer  of  in- 
fectious distempers,  than  when  they  were  close 
shut  in.  For  this  lodging  Betty  paid  twice  aa 
much  to  her  good  friend  as  she  would  have  done 
to  a  stranger.  Thus  she  continued  with  great 
industry  and  a  thriving  trade,  as  poor  as  on  the 
fi^^t  day,  and  not  a  bit  nearer  to  saving  raone? 
enough  to  buy  her  even  a  pair  of  shoes,  though 
her  feet  were  nearly  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow 
through  a  street  near  Holborn,  a  lady  from  a 

*  For  as  authentic  account  of  numbertess  fhinds  of 
thin  kind,  lee  that  verv  uaefbl  work  of  Mr.  < 
on  tlis  *  Police  of  the  Meuopolis  of  London.* 
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wtddiNr  ealM  out  to  her  that  the  wanted  tome 
Ofangea.  While  the  aerrant  went  to  fetch  a 
phte,  the  lady  entered  into  Bome  talk  with  Bet- 
tf,  haringp  been  stmck  with  her  honest  coante- 
MBoe  and  civil  manner  ^e  qneationed  her  as 
to  her  way  of  life,  and  the  pronte  of  her  trade ; 
■ad  Betty,  who  had  never  been  bo  kindly  treated 
before  by  so  genteel  a  person,  was  very  oommn- 
aieatiTe.  She  told  her  little  history  as  far  as  she 
knew  it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Sponge,  in  keeping  her  in  her  house,  and 
trusting  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as  five  shil- 
liogs.  At  first  it  pounded  like  a  very  good-na. 
torod  thing ;  but  the  lady,  whose  hustMnd  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  new  police,  happened 
Id  know  more  of  Mrs.  Sponge  than  was  good, 
vfaich  led  her  to  inquire  still  further.  Betty 
ovned,  that  to  be  sure  it  was  not  all  clear  profit, 
ftr  that  besides  that  the  high  price  of  the  sup- 
per and  bed  ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid 
■zpenoe  a-day  for  the  use  of  the  five  shillings.' 
*  And  bow  long  have  you  done  this  V  said  the 
Isdy.    *  About  a  year,  madam.* 

The  lady*s  eyes  were  at  once  opened.  '  My 
poor  girl,'  said  she,  *  do  yon  know  that  you  have 
tiready  paid  for  that  single  five  shillmgs  the 
eBormoiis  sum  of  11 10s.?  I  believe  it  is  the 
iMKt  profitable  five  shillings  Mrs.  Sponge  ever 
hid  out* — *  O  no,  madam,*  said  the  ffirl,  *  that 
food  gentlewoman  does  the  same  kmdness  to 
ten  or  twelve  other  poor  friendless  creatures  like 
ne.* — ^  Does  she  so  7*  said  the  lady  ;  *  then  I 
never  heard  of  a  more  lucrative  trade  than  this 
voman  carries  on,  under  the  mask  of  chiCrity, 
■t  the  expense  of  her  poor  deluded  feUow  crea- 


*  But,  madam,*  said  Betty,  who  did  not  com- 
prebend  this  lady*s  arithmetic,  *  what  can  I  do  ? 
1  now  contrive  to  pick  up  a  morsel  of  bread 
*^itbout  begging  or  stealing.  Mrs.  Sponge  has 
been  very  gcwd  to  me ;  and  I  don*t  see  how  I  can 
help  myself.* 

•  I  will  tell  ^ou,*  said  the  lady :  *  if  you  will 
fallow  my  advice,  you  may  not  only^  maintain 
Teurself  honestly  but  independently.  Only  ob- 
uga  Tourself  to  live  hard  for  a  little  time,  till 
yon  have  saved  five  shillings  out  of  your  own 
earnings.  Give  up  that  expensive  supper  at 
aight,  drink  only  one  pint  of  porter,  and  no  gin 
It  all.  As  soon  as  you  have  scraped  together 
tha  five  shillings,  carry  it  back  to  your  false 
friend  ;  and  if  you  are  industrious,  you  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  have  saved  71.  10s.  If  you 
ean  make  a  shifl  to  live  now,  when  you  have 
thb  heavy  interest  to  pay,  judge  how  things  will 
mend  when  your  capital  becomes  your  own. 
Tou  will  put  some  clothes  on  your  back ;  and, 
by  leaving  the  nse  of  spirits,  and  the  company 
m  which  you  drink  them,  your  health,  your  mo- 
rals, and  your  condition  will  mend.* 

The  lady  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her  money. 
She  would  willingly  have  given  the  girl  the  five 
shillings;  but  she  thought  it  was  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.  She  wanted  to  try  her.  Be- 
sides,  she  knew  there  was  more  pleasure,  as 
well  as  honour,  in  possessing  five  shillings  of 
one's  own  savijag,  than  of  another's  giving. 
Betty  promised  to  obey.    She  owned  she  had 

(t  BO  good  by  the  company  or  the  liquor  at 

ra.  Sponge's.    She  promised  that  very  night 

Vol.  I. 


r» 


to  begin  saving  the  expenae  of  the  supper :  and 
that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  gm  till  aba 
had  the  five  shillings  beforehand.  The  lady^ 
who  knew  the  power  of  good  habits,  was  eon- 
tented  with  this,  thinking,  that  if  the  girl  could 
abstain  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  become  easy 
to  her.  She  therefore,  at  present,  said  little 
about  the  stii  of  drinking,  and  only  insisted  on 
the  expense  of  it 

In  a  very  few  weeks  Betty  had  saved  up  the 
five  shillings.  She  went  to  carry  back  this 
money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sponge. 
This  kind  friend  bqjran  to  abuse  her  most  un- 
mercifully. She  ealled  her  many  hard  names, 
not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  forsaken  the  supper, 
by  which  she  swore  she  herself  got  nothing  at 
all ;  but  as  she  had  the  charity  to  dress  it  for 
such  beggarly  wretches,  she  insisted  they  should 
pay  for  it,  whether  they  eat  it  or  not.  She  also 
brought  in  a  heavy  score  for  lodging,  though 
Betty  had  paid  for  it  every  night,  and  had  givea 
notice  of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all  these 
false  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only  her 
own  five  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capital  with 
which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for  herself^ 
All  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  her  demands- 
she  declared  she  would  send  hm  to  prison :  but 
while  she  went  to  call  a  constable,  Betty  oob- 
trived  to  make  oS. 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  sho 
went  back  to  the  lady ;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  sad  story.  The  lady's  husband,  the 
justice,  condescended  to  listen  to  Betty's  tale. 
nfi  said  Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon  his 
books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  ^oods.  Betty's  eri- 
deuce  strengthened  his  bad  opinion  of  her.  *Thb 
petty  system  of  usury,'  said  the  roagistrato, 
*  may  be  thought  trifiing ;  but  it  will  no  longer 
appear  so,  when  yon  reflect,  that  if  one  of  these 
female  sharpers  possessaa  a  capital  of  seventy 
shillings,  or  32.  I  Of.  with  fourteen  steady  regu- 
lar customers,  she  can  realize  a  fixefl  income  of 
one  hundred  guineas  a  year.  Add  to  this  the 
influence  such  a  loan  gives  her  over  these  friend- 
less creatures,  by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her 
house,  or  lodge,  or  buy  liquors,  or  by  Uking 
their  pawns,  and  you  will'  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  f  pity  these  poor  victims:  you,  Betty, 
shall  point  out  some  of  them  to  me,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  open  their  eyes  on  their  own  bad 
management  It  is  not  by  giving  to  the  impor- 
tunste  shillings  and  half  crowns,  and  turning 
them  adrifl  to  wait  for  the  next  sccidental  re- 
lief, that  much  good  is  done.  It  saves  trouble, 
indeed,  but  that  trouble  being  the  most  valuable 
part  of  charity,  ought  not  to  be  spsred ;  at  least 
by  those  who  have  leisure  as  well  aa  alBoence. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acto  of  kindness  to  the 
poor  to  mend  their  economy,  and  to  give  them 
right  yiews  of  laying  out  their  little  money  to 
advantege.  These  poor  blinded  creatures  look 
no  farther  than  to  be  able  to  pay  this  heavy  in- 
terest every  night,  and  to  obtein  the  same  losn 
on  the  same  hard  terms  the  next  day.  Thus 
they  are  kept  in  poverty  and  bondage  all  their 
lives ;  but  I  hope  as  many  as  hear  of  this  will 
go  on  a  better  plan,  and  I  shall  bo  ready  to  help 
any  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.'  This 
worthy  msgistrato  went  directly  to  Mrs.Sponffe*8 
with  proper  officers ;  and  he  soon  got  to  the  hot 
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torn  of  many  iniquities.  He  not  only  made  her 
refund  poor  Betty's  money,  but  committed  her 
to  prison  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  various 
other  offences,  which  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
■ubtect  of  another  historjr. 

Betty  was  now  set  up  in  trade  to  her  hearfs 
content  She  had  found  the  benefit  of  leaving 
off  spirits,  and  she  resolved  to  drink  them  no 
more.  The  first  fruits  of  this  resolution  was, 
that  in  a  fortnight  she  bought  her  a  pair  of  new 
shoes ;  and  as  there  was  now  no  deduction  for 
interest,  or  for  gin,  her  earnings  became  con- 
aider  able.  The  lady  made  her  a  present  of  a 
gown  and  a  hat,  on  the  easy  condition  that  she 
should  go  to  church.  She  accepted  the  terms, 
at  first  rather  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  lady 
than  from  a  sense  of  higher  duty.  But  she  soon 
began  to  go  fVom  a  bettor  motive.  This  constant 
attendance  at  church,  joined  to  the  instructions 
of  the  ladv,  opened  a  new  world  to  Betty.  She 
now  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  a  sin- 
ner ;  that  God  had  given  a  law  which  was  holy, 
1'ust,  and  good ;  that  she  had  broken  this  law, 
tad  been  a  swearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  had 
lived  without  Ood  in  the  world.  All  this  was 
•ad  news  to  Betty ;  she  knew,  indeed,  before, 
that  there  were  sinners,*  but  she  thought  they 
were  only  ti>  be  (bund  in  the  prisons,  or  at  Bo- 
tany Bay,  or  in  those  mournfiU  carts -which  she 
had  sometimes  followed  with  her  barrow,  with 
the  unthinking  crowd,  to  Tyburn. — She  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  great  truths  revealed  iu 
the  Scripture,  which  were  quite  new  to  her ; 
her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  became  anxious  to 
JUt  from  the  wrath  to  come.  She  was  desirous 
of  improvement,  and  said,  *■  she  would  give  up 
all  the  profits  of  her  barrow,  and  go  into  the 
hardest  service,  rather .  than  live  in  sin  and  ig- 
norance.* 

*  Betty,*  said  the  lad^,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  yon 
00  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  ybn. 
Your  present  way  of  life,  to  be  sure,  exposes 
Tou  to  much  danger ;  but  the  trade  is  not  un- 
lawful in  itself,  and  we  may  please  God  in  any 
calling,  provided  it  be  not  a  dishonest  one.  In 
this  great  town  there  must  be  barrow-women  to 
iell  fruit  Do  you,  then,  instead  of  forsaking 
your  business,  set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it, 
and  show  them,  that  though  a  dangerous  trade, 
it  need  not  be  a  wicked  one.    Till  Providence 

C tints  out  some  safer  way  of  getting  your  bread, 
t  your  companions  see,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
good  even  in  this.  Your  trade  being  carried 
on  in  the  open  street,  and  your  fruit  ^ught  in 
on  open  shop,  you  are  not  so  much  obligea  to 
keep  sinful  company  as  may  be  thought  Take 
a  garret  in  an  honest  house,  to  which  you  may 
go  home  in  safety  at  night  I  will  give  you  a 
bed,  and  a  few  necessaries  to  furnish  your  room  ; 
and  I  will  also  give  you  a  constant  Sunday's 
dinner.    A  barrow  woman,  blessod  be  God  and 


our  good  laws,  is  as  much  her  own  mistren  €B 
Sundays  as  a  duchess ;  and  the  church  and  thf 
Bible  are  as  much  open  to  her.  You  may  soon 
learn  as  much  oi  religion  as  you  are  expected 
to  know.  A  barrow-woman  may  pray  as  hearti. 
ly  morning  and  night,  and  serve  God  as  acoepti. 
bly  all  day,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  little 
trade,  as  if  she  had  her  whole  time  to  spare.* 

*  To  do  this  well,  you  must  mind  the  foUowiof 

*  Rules  for  Retail  Dealer; 

*  Resiit  every  temptation  to  cheat 

*  Never  impoee  bad  yooda  on  fklse  pretences. 

*  Never  put  off*  bad  money  for  good. 

'  Never  use  profkne  or  uncivil  Tanguage.- 

*  Never  swear  your  goods  cost  so  much,  when 
you  know  it  is  false.  By  so  doing  yon  are  guilty 
of  two  sins  in  one  breath,  a  lie  and  an  oath. 

'To  break  these  rules  will  be  your  chief 
temptation.  God  will  mark  how  ^ou  behafs 
under  them,  and  will  reward  or  punish  you  ae. 
oordingly.  These  temptations  will  be  as  great 
to  you,  as  higher  trials  are  to  higher  people ; 
but  you  have  the  same  God  to  look  to  for  strength 
to  resist  them  as  they  have. — You  must  pray  to 
him  to  give  you  this  strength.  You  shall  attend 
a  Sunday-school,  where  you  will  be  taught  these 
good  things ;  and  I  will  promote  you  as  you 
shall  be  found  to  deserve.* 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  cryipg  out,  *  What  I  shall  such  a  poor 
friendless  creature  as  I  be  treated  so  kindly,  and 
learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  too  ?  Oh,  madam, 
what  a  lucky  chance  brought  me  to  your  door.^ 
— *■  Betty,*  said  the  lady,  *  what  you  have  jost 
said  shows  the  need  you  have  of  being  bettei 
taught ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance ;  and 
we  offend  God  when  we  call  that  luck  or  chance 
which  is  brought  about  by  his  will  and  pleasure. 
— None  of  the  events  of  your  life  have  happen- 
ed by  chance ;  but  all  have  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  good  and  kind  Providence. — He  has 
permitted  you  to  experience  want  and  distress, 
that  you  micrht  acknowledge  His  hand  in  your 
present  comfort  and  prosperity.  Above  all,  you 
must  bless  his  goodness  in  sending  yon  to  me, 
not  only  because  I  have  been  of  use  to  you  iu 
your  worldly  affairs,  but  because  he  has  enabled 
me  to  show  you  the  danger  of  your  state  from 
sin  and  ignorance,  and  to  put  yon  in  a  way  to 
know  his  will  and  to  keep  hit  commandments, 
which  is  eternal  life. 

How  Betty,  by  industry  and  piety,  rose  in  the 
world,  till  at  length  she  came  to  keep  that  hand- 
some sausage  shop  near  the  Seven  Dials,  and 
was  married  to  that  very  hackney-coachman, 
whose  history  and  honest  character  may  be 
learned  from  that  ballad  of  the  Cheap  Reposito- 
ry which  bears  his  name,  may  be  shown  here* 
after 
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BLACK  GILES  THE  POACHER : 


TAIVUfQ    80MB    AOOOUMT    OF  A  FAMILY   WBO    BAD    KATHUl    LIVI    BY  TBXIK   WITS    THAII    TdBIB 


PART  I. 

Poaching  Gild  livei  on  the  borders' of  those 
gnaX  moors  in  Somersetshire.  Giles,  to  be  sure, 
has  been  a  sad  fellow  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  none 
of  his  fiiult  if  his  whole  family  do  not  end  their 
eareer,  either  at  the  gallows  or  Botany  Bay.  He 
lives  at  that  mud  cottage  with  the  broken  win- 
dows, stuffed  with  dirty  rags,  just  beyond  the 
fate  which  divides  the  upper  fVom  the  lower 
JMwr.  You  may  know  the  house  at  a  good  dis. 
tanoe  by  the  ragged  tiles  on  the  roof,  and  the 
*~~ae  stones  which  are  ready  to  drop  out  from 

t  chimney ;  though  a  short  ladder,  a  hod  of 

irtar,  and  half  an  hour's  leisure  time,  would 
have  prevented  all  this,  and  made  the  little 
dwelling  tight  enough.  But  as  Giles  had  never 
Isamt  any  thing  that  was  good,  so  he  did  not 
know  the  value  of  such  usefid  sayings,  as,  that 
'  a  tile  in  time  saves  nine.* 

Besides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common  mis- 
take,  that  a  beggarly  looking  cottage,  and  filthy 
ragged  children,  raised  most  compassion,  and  of 
ooiirs«  drew  roost  charity.  But  as  cunning  as 
hi  was  in  other  things,  he  was  out  in  his  reck- 
soing  here ;  for  it  is  neatness,  housewifery,  and 
a  deeent  appearance,  which  draw  the  kindness 
of  the  rich  and  charitable,  while  they  turn  away 
disfostad  from  filth  and  laziness;  not  out  of 
pride,  but  because  they  see  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
pdesiUe  to  mend  the*condition  of  those  who  de- 
gride  themselves  by  dirt  and  sloth  ;  and  few  peo- 
ple care  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  them- 
selves. 

The  common  on  which  Giles's  hovel  stands, 
is  quite  a  deep  marsh  in  a  wet  winter :  but  in 
ir  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enough.  To 
)  it  would  be  rather  convenient  when  one 
I  that  way  in  a  carriage,  if  one  of  the  cRil- 
I  would  run  out  and  open  the  gate  :  but  in- 

1  of  any  one  of  them  running  out  as  soon  as 

they  heard  the  wheels,  which  would  be  quite 
time  enough,  what  does  Giles  do,  but  set  all  his 
ragged  brats,  with  dirty  faces,  matted  locks,  and 
Bued  feet  and  legs,  to  lie  all  day  upon  a  sand 
bank  hard  by  the  gate,  waiting  for  the  slender 
chance  of  what  may  be  picked  up  from  travellers. 
At  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  a  whole  covey  of  these 
fittle  scare-crows  start  up,  rush  to  the  gate,  and 
aU  at  once  thrust  out  their  hats  and  aprons ;  and 
lor  fear  this,  together  with  the  noise  of  their 
damorous  begging,  should  not  sufficiently 
frighten  the  horses,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  the 
gate  slap  full  a^rainst  you,  before  you  are  half 
way  through,  in  their  eager  scuffle  to  snatch 
from  each  other  the  halfpence  which  you  have 
thrown  out  to  them.  I  know  two  ladies  who 
were  one  day  very  near  being  killed  by  these 
abominable  tricks. 

Thus  five  or  six  little  idle  creatures,  who 
night  be  earning  a  trifle  by  knitting  at  home, 
who  might  be  useful  to  the  public  by  working  in 
te  field,  and  who  might  assist  their  families  by 


learning  to  get  their  bread  twenty  honest  ways^ 
are  suffered  to  lie  about  all  day,  in  the  hope  of 
a  few  chance  halfpence,  which  af\er  all,  they  are 
by  no  means  sure  of  getting.  Indeed,  when  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  found  out  that  opening 
the  gate  was  a  family  trade,  they  soon  left  off 
giving  any  thing.  And  I  myself;  though  I  used 
to  take  out  a  penny  ready  to  give,  had  there 
been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when  I  see  a  whole 
family  established  in  so  beggarly  a  trade,  quietly 
put  it  back  again  in  my  pocket,  and  give  no- 
thing at  all.  And  so  few  travellers  pass  that 
way,  that  sometimes  ailer  the  whole  family 
have  lost  a  day,  their  gains  do  not  amount  to 
two- pence. 

As  Giles  had  a  far  greater  taste  for  living  by 
his  wits  than  his  work,  he  was  at  one  time  in 
hopes  that  his  children  might  have  got  a  pretty 
penny  by  tumbling  for  the  diversion  of  travel, 
iers,  and  he  set  a£>ut  training  them  in  that  m- 
decent  practice  ;  but  unluckily  the  moors  being 
level,  the  carriage  travelled  faster  than  the  chiH 
drcn  tumbled.  He  envied  those  parents  who 
lived  01)  the  London  road,  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  which  downs  being  very  hilly,  it  enables 
the  tumbler  to  keep  pace  with  the  traveller,  tiU 
he  sometimes  extorts  from  the  light  and  unthink- 
ing, a  reward  instead  of  a  reproof.  I  beg  leave, 
however,  to  put  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  mindi 
that  such  tricks  are  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  of  begging  and  thieving  ;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  good  morals  than, 
to  encourage  the  poor  in  any  habits  which 
may  lead  them  to  live  upon  chance. 

Giles,  to  be  sure,  as  his  children  grew  older, 
began  to  trahi  them  to  such  other  employments, 
as  the  idle  habits  they  had  learned  at  the  gate 
very  properly  qualified  them  for.  The  right  of 
common,  which  some  of  the  poor  cottagers  have 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  doubt- 
less a  considerable  advantage  to  many,  was 
converted  by  Giles,  into  the  means  of  corrupting 
his  whole  nunily;  for  his  children,  as  soon  as 
they  grew  too  big  for  the  trade  of  begging  at  the 
gate,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  thieves  on 
the  moor.  Here  he  kept  two  or  three  asses, 
miserable  beings,  which  if  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  an  untimely  death  by  starving, 
did  not  fail  to  meet  with  it  by  beating.  Some 
of  the  biggest  boys  were  sent  out  with  these 
lean  and  galled  animals  to  carry  sand  or  coals 
about  the  neighbouring  towns.  Both  sand  and 
coals  were  ofun  stolen  before  they  got  them  to 
sell ;  or  if  not,  they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in 
selling  them.  By  long  practice  in  this  art,  they 
grew  80  dexterous,  that  they  could  give  a  pretty 
good  guess  how  large  a  coal  they  could  crib  out 
of  every  bag  before  the  buyer  would  be  likely  to 
miss  it 

All  their  odd  time  was  Uken  up  under  th« 
pretence  of  watching  their  asses  on  the  moor, 
or  running  after  five  or  six  half-starved  geese  • 
but  the  truth  is  these  bovs  wore  only  watchinf 
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fiir  an  opportunity  to  steal  an  odd  goose  of  their 
neighbour's,  while  they  pretended  to  look  afler 
their  own.  They  used  also  to  pluck  the  quills 
or  the  down  from  these  poor  live  creatures,  or 
half  milk  a  cow  before  the  farmer*s  maid  came 
with  her  pail.  They  all  knew  how  to  calculate 
to  a  minute  what  time  to  be  down  in  a  morning 
to  let  out  their  lank  hungry  beasts,  which  they 
had  turned  over  night  into  the  farmer's  field  to 
steal  a  little  good  pasture.  They  contrived  to 
get  there  just  time  enough  to  escape  being 
eaught  replacing  the  stakes  they  had  pulled  out 
ibr  Sie  cattle  to  get  over.  For  Giles  was  a  pru- 
dent lon^-headed  fellow ;  and  whenever  he  stole 
food  for  his  colts,  took  care  never  to  steal  stakes 
fVom  the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not  make  up 
for  the  danger ;  he  knew  that  a  loose  faggot, 
palled  from  a  neighbour's  pile  of  wood  afler  the 
umily  were  gone  to  bed,  answered  the  end 
better,  and  was  not  half  the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  pro. 
fessed,  he  sometimes  practised  that  of  a  rat- 
eatcher ;  but  he  was  addicted  to  so  many  tricks, 
that  he  never  followed  the  same  trade  long ;  for 
detection  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  best 
concerted  villany.  Whenever  he  was  sent  for 
to  a  farm  house,  his  custom  was  to  kill  a  few 
of  the  old  rats,  always  taking  c^re  to  leave  a 
little  stock  of  young  ones  alive,  sufficient  to 
keep  lip  the  breed  ;  *  for,*  said  he,  *  if  f  were  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house  or  a  bam  at 
once,  how  would  my  trade  be  carried  on?* 
And  where  any  barn  was  over.stocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  few  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people 
a  neighbouring  granary  which  had  none;  and 
he  mi^ht  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not 
unluckily  been  caught  one  evening  emptying 
his  cage  of  rats  under  parson  Wiiton*s  barn 
door. 

This  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used  to 
pity  the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  ipuch  as 
he  blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He  one  day 
picked  up  Dick,  who  was  far  the  best  of  Gile*s 
bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering  about  in  a  field 
behind  the  pdr8on*8  garden  in  search  of  a  hen*s 
nest,  his  mother  having  ordered  hira  to  bring 
home  a  few  eggs  that  night,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  as  Giles  was  resolved  to  have  some  pan. 
cakes  for  supper,  though  he  knew  that  eggs 
were  a  penny  a-piece.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long 
been  desirous  of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant 
family  from  ruin :  and  his  chief  hopes  were 
bent  on  Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery. 
He  had  once  given  him  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  on 
his  promising  to  go  to  school  next  Sunday ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Rachel,  the  boy*s  mother,  got  the 
shoes  into  her  clutches,  than  she  pawned  them 
for  a  bottle  of  gin ;  and  ordered  the  boy  to  keep 
out  of  the  parson's  sight,  and  to  be  sure  to  play 
his  marbles  on  Sunday  for  the  future,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parish,  and  not  near  the  church- 
yard.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  picked  up  the  boy 
once  more,  for  it  was  not  his  way  to  despair  of 
any  body.  Dick  was  just  going  to  take  to  his 
heels,  as  usual,  fbr  foar  the  old  story  of  the  shoes 
should  be  brought  forward ;  but  finding  he  could 
not  get  off,  what  does  he  do  but  run  into  a  little 
puddle  of  muddy  water  which  lay  between  him 
ud  the  parson,  that  the  sight  of  hit  naked  foet 


might  not  bring  on  the  dreaded  subject.  Now 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  planting  a 
little  field  of  beans,  so  he  thought  this  a  ^od 
opportunity  to  employ  Dick,  and  he  told  him  be 
had  got  some  pretty  easy  work  for  him.  Diek 
did  as  he  was  bid ;  he  willingly  went  to  work, 
and  readily  began  to  plant  his  beans  with  des. 
patch  and  regularity  according  to  the  directions 
given  him. 

While  the  boy  was  busily  at  work  by  himself^ 
Giles  happened  to  come  by,  having  b^n  skulk- 
ing round  the  back  way  to  look  over  the  parson*s 
garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  worth 
climbing  over  for  on  the  ensuing  night.  He 
spied  Dick,  and  began  to  scold  him  for  working 
for  the  stingy  old  parson,  for  Giles  had  anatnru 
antipathy  to  whatever  belonged  to  the  church. 
*  What  has  he  promised  thee  a-day  7'  said  he; 
*■  little  enough  I  dare  say.*  *  He  is  not  to  pay 
me  by  the  day,*  said  Dick,  *  but  says  he  wiU 
give  me  so  much  when  I  have  planted  this  peek, 
and  so  much  for  the  next*  *  Oh,  oh  !  that  alters 
the  case,*  said  Giles.  *  One  may,  indeed,  get  a 
trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.  I  hate  your  regular 
day -jobs,  where  one  can*t  well  avoid  doing  ooe*s 
work  for  one*s  money.  Come,  give  me  a  haikU 
ful  of  beans,  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  plant  when 
thou  art  paid  for  planting  by  the  peck.  Ail  we 
have  to  Ho  in  that  case  is  to  despatch  the  work  as 
fast  as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with  all 
speed ;  and  as  to  the  seed  coming  up  or  not,  that 
is  no  business  of  our*s  ;  we  are  paid  for  planting 
not  for  growing.  At  the  rate  thou  gocst  on  thoo 
would*st  not  get  sixpence  to-night  Come  along, 
bury  away.*  So  saying  he  took  his  hatful  of 
the  seed,  and  where  Dick  had  been  ordered  to 
set  one  bean,  Giles  buried  a  dozen ;  of  course  the 
beans  were  soon  out  But  though  the  peck  was 
emptied,  the  ground  was  unplanted.  Bat  can* 
ning  Giles  knew  this  could  not  be  found  out  till 
the  time  when  the  beans  might  be  expected  to 
come  up,  *'  and  then  Dick,*  says  he,  *  the  snails 
and  the  mice  may  go  shares  in  the  blame,  or 
we  can  lay  the  fault  on  the  rooks  or  the  black- 
birds.* So  saying  he  sent  the  boy  into  the  par- 
sonage to  receive  his  pay,  taking  care  to  secure 
about  a  quarter  of  the  peck  of  beans  for  his  own 
colt  He  put  both  bag  and  beans  into  his  own 
pocket  to  carry  home,  bidding  Dick  tell  Mr. 
Wilson  that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  loet 
the  baff. 

In  the  meantime  Giles's  other  boys  were  busy 
in  emptying  the  ponds  and  trout-streams  in  the 
the  neighlMuring  manor.  They  would  steal 
away  the  carp  and  tench  when  they  were  no 
bigger  than  gudgeons.  By  this  untimely  de- 
predation  they  plundered  the  owner  of  his  pnK> 
perty,  without  enriching  themselves.  But  the 
pleasure  of  mischief- was  reward  enough.  These, 
and  a  hundred  other  little  thieveries,  they  com- 
mitted  with  such  dexterity,  that  old  Tim  Crib, 
whose  son  was  transported  last  assizes  for  sheep 
stealing,  used  to  be  oflan  reproaching  his  boys 
that  Giles's  sons  were  worth  a  hundred  of  snch 
blockheads,  as  he  had ;  for  scarce  a  night  pass- 
ed but  Giles  had  some  little  comfortable  thing 
for  supper  which  his  boys  had  pilfered  in  the 
day,  while  his  undutiful  dogs  never  stole  any 
thing  worth  having.  Giles,  in  the  meantime, 
was  busy  in  his  way,  but  as  basy  ae  he  wae 
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In  hjinf  hia  neU,  sCarting  ooreys,  and  training 
dogi,  he  always  took  care  that  his  depredations 
thooJd  not  be  confined  merely  to  game. 

6ile*s  boys  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
eharch  since  they  were  christened,  and  the  fa- 
ther thonght  he  knew  his  own  interest  better 
than  to  force  them  to  it ;  for  church-time  was 
the  season  of  their  harvest  Then  the  hen*s 
Dests  were  searched,  a  stray  duck  was  clapped 
UDder  the  smock  frock,  the  tools  which  might 
have  been  left  by  chance  in  a  farm-yard  were 
picked  up,and  all  the  neighbouring  pigeon-houses 
were  thinned,  so  that  Giles  used  to  boast  to 
tawny  Rachel  his  wife,  that  Sunday  was  to 
tbem  the  most  pro6table  day  in  the  week.  With 
her  it  was  certainly  the  most  laborious  day,  as 
Ab  always  did  her  washing  and  ironing  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  it  being,  as  she  said,  the  only 
lebnre  day  she  had,  for  on  the  other  days  she 
went  about  the  country  telling  fortunes,  and 
selling  dream-books  and  wicked  sonffs.  Neither 
her  husband*!  nor  her  children*s  clothes  were 
ever  mended,  and  if  Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had 
not  come  about  once  in  every  week,  it  is  likely 
they  would  never  have  been  washed  neither. 
Ton  might  however  see  her  as  you  were  going 
lo  churcQ  smoothing  her  own  rags  on  her  best 
red  cloak,  which  she  always  used  for  her  iron- 
ing-cldh  oo  Sundays,  for  her  cloak  when  she 
travelled,  and  for  her  blanket  at  night ;  such  a 
wretched  manager  was  Rachel!  Among  her 
other  articles  of  trade,  one  was  to  make  and  sell 
pepper-mint,  and  other  dbtilled  waters.  These 
she  had  the  cheap  art  of  making  without  trouble 
tnd  withoot  expense,  for  she  made  them  with- 
out  herbs  and  without  a  still.  Her  way  was,  to 
fiD  BO  many  quart  bottles  with  plain  water,  put- 
ting  a  spoonful  of  mint  water  m  the  month  of 
eadi ;  these  she  corked  down  with  rosin,  carry- 
ing to  each  customer  a  phial  of  real  distilled 
water  to  taste  by  way  of  sample.  This  was  so 
good  that  her  bottles  were  commonly  bought  up 
without  being  opened ;  but  if  any  suspicion 
trose,  and  she  was  forced  to  uncork  a  bottle,  by 
the  few  drops  of  distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she 
even  then  escaped  detection,  and  took  eare  to 
get  out  of  reach  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a 
seeond  time.  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go 
twice  to  the  same  house. 

The  upright  Magigtrate, 
There  is  hardlv  any  petty  mischief  that  is  not 
eonnected  with  the  life  of  a  poacher.  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  aware  of  this ;  ho  was  not  only  a  pious 
clergyman,  but  an  upright  justice,  tie  used  to 
say,  that  people  who  were  truly  conscientious, 
DUsit  be  80  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great 
OBM,  or  they  would  destroy  the  effect  of  their 
own  precepts,  and  their  example  would  not  be 
of  general  use.  For  this  reason  he  never  would 
accept  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge  from  any  unqua- 
fified  person  in  the  parish :  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  shuf&mg  the  thing  off  by  asking 
questions,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for  granted 
in  a  general  way  that  the  game  was  fairly  come 
at;  iMit  he  used  tc  say,  that  by  receivmg  the 
booty  he  connived  at  a  crime,  made  himself  a 
sharer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave  a  present  to  the 
■MO  who  brought  it,  ke  even  tempted  him  to 
ftpeatthe&oh. 


One  day  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  feDow 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had 
kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  long  sickneei^ 
fVom  which  he  was  but  just  recovered,  was 
brought  before  him  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  jus- 
tice's beneb ;  Jack  was  accused  of  having  knock- 
ed down  a  hare ;  and  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air 
who  should  the  informer  be  but  black  Giles  tlie 
poacher  7  Mr.  Wilson  was  grieved  at  the  chargei 
tie  had  a  great  regard  for  Jack,  but  he  had  still 
a  greater  regard  for  the  law.  The  poor  felk>w 
pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but 
said  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a  crime,  fbr  he  did 
not  think  rame  was  private  property,  and  he 
owned  he  had  a  strong  temptation  fbr  doing 
what  he  had  done,  which  he  hoped  would  plead 
his  excuse.  The  justice  desired  to  know  what 
this  temptation  was. — *•  Sir,*  said  the  poor  fellow, 
*  you  know  I  was  given  over  this  spring  in  a 
bad  fever.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you, 
sir.  Under  God  you  saved  mv  life  by  your  eha> 
ritable  relief;  and  I  trust  sJso  you  may  have 
helped  to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and 
your  good  advice ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sicknesa. 

*  I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends  fiir 
all  your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
some  comfort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  could  but 
once  give  you  some  little  token  of  my  gratitude. 
So  I  had  trained  a  pair  of  nice  turtle  doves  for 
madam  Wilson,  but  they  were  stolen  from  me, 
sir,  and  I  do  suspect  black  Giles  stole  them. 
Yesterday  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out 
to  my  work,  for  I  am  still  but  very  weak,  a  fine 
hare  ran  across  my  path.  I  did  not  stay  to  cob* 
sider  whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  hare,  but  I 
felt  it  was  right  to  show  my  gratitude ;  so,  sir, 
without  a  moment's  thou grht  1  did  knock  down 
the  hare,  which  I  was  going  to  carry  to  yoor 
worship,  becauib  I  knew  madam  was  fond  of 
hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  fbr  my  fault,  and  will 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  worship 
may  please  to  inflict* 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  moved  with  this  ho. 
nest  confession,  and  touched  with  the  poor  fel- 
k>w*8  gratitude.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  th« 
story,  was  the  weak  condition  and  pale  sickly 
looks  of  the  offender.  But  this  worthy  magis- 
trate never  suffered  his  feeling  to  bias  his  inte- 
grity ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  sit  on  that  bench 
to  indulge  pity,  but  to  administer  justice ;  and 
while  he  was  sorry  fbr  the  offender,  ho  would 
never  justify  the  offence.  *  John,*  said  he,  *  I 
am  surprised  that  you  could  fbr  a  moment  for- 
get that  I  never  accept  any  gift  which  cansee 
the  giver  to  break  a  law.  On  Sunday  I  teach 
you  from  the  pulpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose  mi- 
nister I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  the 
magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Between  those  and  the  others  there 
is  more  connexion  than  you  are  aware.  I  thank 
you,  John,  for  your  affection  to  me,  and  I  ad- 
mire your  gratitude ;  but  I  must  not  allow  either 
affection  or  gratitude  to  be  brought  as  a  pka 
fbr  a  wrong  action.  It  is  not  your  business  nor 
mine,  John,  to  settle  whether  the  game  laws  art 
good  or  bad.  Till  they  are  repniled  we  miHt 
obey  them.  Many,  f  doubt  not,  break  these  lawi 
through  ignorance,  and  many,  I  am  certain, 
who  would  not  dare  to  steal  a  goose  or  a  turk^. 
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make  no  scruple  of  knocking  down  a  hare  or  a 
partridgre.  You  will  hereafUr  think  jolirielf 
happy  that  this  your  first  attempt  has  proved 
onsucccssfu!,  as  I  trust  you  are  toohtonest  a  fel- 
low ever  to  intend  to  turn  poacher.  With  poach- 
ing^ much  moral  evil  is  connected  |  i|  kabit  of 
nightly  depredation ;  a  custom  of  pnwling  in 
the  dark  for  prey  produces  in  time  a  disrelish 
for  honest  labour.  He  whose  first  offence  was 
oommitted  without  much  thought  or  evil  inten- 
tion, if  he  happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  car- 
rying  oflT  his  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder 
and  bolder:  and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no 
shame  attending  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to  per. 
Buade  himself  that  there  is  also  no  sin.  While 
some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about  stealing  a 
sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plundering  of  war- 
rens.  But  remember  that  the  warrener  pays  a 
high  rent,  and  ttiat  therefore  his  rabbits  are  as 
much  his  property  as  his  sheep.  Do  not  then 
deceive  yourselves  with  these  false  distinctions. 
All  property  is  sacred,  and  as  the  taws  of  the 
land  are  intended  to  fence  in  that  property,  he 
who  brines  up  his  children  to  break  down  any 
of  these  rences,  brings  them  up  to  certain  sin 
and  ruin.  He  who  begins  with  robbing  orchards, 
rabbit-warrens,  and  fish-ponds,  will  probably 
end  with  horse-stealing  or  hi^h-way  robbery. 
Poaching  is  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  bolder 
crimes.  He  whom  I  may  commit  as  a  boy  to 
sit  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a  partridge,  may  be 
likely  to  end  at  the  gallows  for  killing  a  man. 

•  Observe,  you  who  now  hear  me,  the  strict- 
ness and  impartiality  of  justice.  I  know  Giles 
to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  his  information ;  I  know  Jack  Weston  to 
be  an  honest  youth,  yet  I  must  bo  obliged  to 
make  him  pay  the  penalty.  Giles  is  a  bad  man, 
but  he  can  prove  this  fact ;  Jack  is  a  worthy 
lad,  but  he  has  committed  this  fault  I  am  sorry 
lor  you,  Jack ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that 
Giles  has  played  worse  tricks  a  hundred  times, 
and  yet  got  oS",  while  you  were  detected  in  the 
▼ery  first  offence,  for  that  would  be  grieving  be- 
cause  you  are  not  as  great  a  rogue  as  Giles.  At 
this  moment  you  think  your  good  luck  is  very 
nnequai;  but  all  this  will  one  day  turn  out  in 
your  favour.  Giles  is  not  the  more  a  favourite 
of  Heaven  because  he  has  hitherto  escaped  Bo- 
taiiy  Ba^,  or  the  hulks  ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of 
God*s  displeasure  against  you,  John,  that  you 
were  fiiund  out  in  your  very  first  attempt* 

Here  the  good  justice  lefl  off  speaking,  and 
no  one  could  contradict  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
■aid.  Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his  sentence, 
but  he  was  very  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  his  fine.  His  character 
had  always  been  so  fair,  that  several  farmers 
present  kindly  agreed  to  advance  a  trifle  each 
to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  prison,  and  he  thank- 
fully  promised  to  work  out  the  debt  The  jus- 
tice  himself,  though  he  could  not  soften  the  law, 
yet  showed  Weston  so  much  kindness  that  he 
was  enabled  before  the  year  was  out,  to  get  out 
of  this  difficulty.  He  began  to  think  more  se- 
riously than  he  had  ever  yet  done,  and  grew  to 
abhor  poaching,  not  merely  from  f^ar,  but  from 
principle. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  poaching  Giles  al- 
ways got  off  10  vuocesafoUy.    Here  we  have 


■een  that  worldly  prosperity  is  no  rare  aifs  of 
goodness.  Next  month  we  may^  perhaps,  tN 
that  the  *  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  abort  ;*  for  I 
then  promise  to  give  the  second  part  of  tbt 
Poacher,  together  with  the  entertaining  storr 
of  the  Widow  Brown*s  Apple-tree. 


PART  IL 

Hittory  of  Widow  BrmofCt  Apple-tree, 

I  think  m^  readers  got  so  well  acquainted 
last  month  with  black  Giles  the  poacher,  thit 
they  will  not  expect  this  month  to  hear  any 
great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself,  his  vfiCe  Ra- 
chel, or  any  of  their  family.  I  am  sorry  to  ex- 
pose tlieir  tricks,  but  it  is  their  fault,  not  mine. 
If  I  pretend  to  speak  about  people  at  all,  I  moit 
tell  the  truth.  I  am  sure,  if  folks  would  but  tun 
about  and  mend,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times 
pleasanier  to  me  to  write  their  histories ;  for  it 
is  no  comfort  to  tell  of  any  body's  faults.  If  the 
world  would  but  ^row  good,  I  should  be  gUd 
enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  really  becomes 
so,  I  must  go  on  describing  it  as  it  is ;  other- 
wise, I  should  only  mislead  my  readers,  instead 
of  instructing  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  faithliil 
historian  to  relate  the  evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old  widow 
Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember  their  dex- 
terity. Poor  woman !  she  had  a  fine  li^e  bed 
of  onions  in  her  neat  and  well-kept  garden ;  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  onions,  and  many  a  rheii> 
matism  has  she  caught  by  kneeling  down  to 
weed  them  in  a  damp  day,  notwithstanding  the 
little  flannel  cloak  and  Uie  bit  of  an  old  mat 
which  madam  Wilson  gave  her,  because  the  old 
woman  would  needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Her 
onions  she  always  carefully  treasured  up  for  her 
winter's  store ;  for  an  onion  makes  a  little  broth 
very  relishing,  and  is  indeed  the  only  savooiy 
thing  poor  people  are  used  to  get  She  had  also 
a  small  orchard,  containing  about  a  doxen  apple- 
trees,  with  which  in  a  good  year  she  had  been 
known  to  make  a  couple  of  barrels  of  cider, 
which  she  sold  to  her  landlord  towards  paying 
her  rent,  besides  having  a  little  keg  which  she 
was  able  to  keep  back  for  her  own  drinking. 
Well !  would  you  believe  it,  Giles  and  his  boys 
marked  both  onions  and  apples  for  their  own ; 
indeed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many  rabbits  from 
the  warrener,  was  likely  enough  to  steal  onions 
for  sauce.  One  day,  when  the  widow  was 
abroad  on  a  little  business,  Giles  and  his  boys 
made  a  clear  riddance  of  the  onion  bed ;  and 
when  they  had  pulled  up  every  single  onioUi 
they  then  turned  a  couple  of  pigs  into  the  gar- 
den, who,  allured  by  the  smell,  tore  up  the  bed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  aba 
came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  pigs 
had  been  the  thieves.  To  confirm  this  opinion, 
they  took  care  to  leave  the  latch  half  open  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  and  to  broak  down  a 
slight  fbnce  at  the  other  end. 

I  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  his  heart 
not  to  pity  and  respect  poor  old  widowi.  There 
is  something  so  forlorn  and  helpless  in  their 
condition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  call  on  every 
body,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  do  ^em  afl 
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the  kind  wnrioet  that  fkO  in  their  way.  Surely 
their  having  no  one  to  take  their  part,  is  an  ad> 
ditional  reason  for  kind-hearted  people  not  to 
hurt  and  oppress  them.  But  it  was  this  very 
reason  which  led  Giles  to  do  this  woman  an  in- 
jarr.  With  what  a  touching  simplicity  is  it 
recorded  in  Scripture,  of  the  youth  whom  our 
blessed  Savionr  raised  from  the  dead,  that  he 
was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  »he  a  widow  ! 

It  happened  unluckily  for  poor  widow  Brown 
that  her  cottage  stood  quite  alone.  On  several 
mornings  together,  (for  roguery  gets  up  much 
sarlier  than  industry,)  Giles  and  his  boys  stole 
tegalarly  into  her  orchard,  followed  by  their 
iaSk-asses.  She  was  so  deaf  that  she  could  not 
■ear  the  asses  if  they  had  brayed  ever  so  loud, 
ind  to  this  Giles  trusted ;  for  he  was  very  cau- 
tioas  in  his  rogueries ;  since  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  contrived  so  long  to  keep  out  of  prison ; 
fiir  though  he  was  almost  always  suspected,  he 
bed  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never  convicted. 
Tiie  boys  used  to  fill  their  bags,  load  their  asses, 
umI  then  march  off;  and  if  in  their  way  to  the 
town  where  the  apples  were  to  be  sold  they 
chanced  to  pass  by  one  of  their  neighbours  who 
migbt  be  likely  to  suspect  them,  Uiey  then  all 
It  oooe  began  to  yream  out,  *  Buy  my  coal ! — 
boy  my  sand  I* 

Bsaides  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor  widow 
Brown  had  in  her  small  garden,  one  apple-tree 
particularly  fine ;  it  was  a  red-streak,  so  tempt- 
■g  and  so  lovely,  that  Giles's  family  had  watch- 
id  it  with  longing  eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved 
»  a  plan  for  carrying  off  all  this  fine  fruit  in 
their  bags.  But  it  was  a  nice  point  to  manage. 
The  tree  stood  directly  under  her  chamber  win- 
dsw,  so  that  there  was  some  danger  that  she 
■ight  spy  them  at  the  work.  They  therefore 
determined  to  wait  till  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
iag  when  they  knew  she  would  not  fail  to  bo  at 
cimrch.  Sunday  came,  and  during  service  Giles 
■tisnded.  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  I  said  before, 
tod  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  safe  at  church. 
In  a  trioe  the  tree  was  cleared,  the  bags  were 
Hied,  the  asses  were  whipped,  the  thieves  were 
oC  the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and 
{Oiet  by  the  time  the  sermon  was  over. 

Unlucluly,  however,  it  happened,  that  this 
tne  was  so  l>eautiful,  and  the  fruit  so  fine,  that 
the  people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
shnrch,  were  very  apt  to  stop  and  admire  widow 
Brown's  red-streaks:  and  some  of  the  farmers 
rather  envied  her  that  in  that  scarce  season, 
irben  they  hardly  expected  to  make  a  pye  out 
if  a  largo  orchard,  she  was  likely  to  make  a 
nsfc  of  cider  from  a  single  tree.  I  am  afraid, 
indeed,  if  I  must  speak  out,  she  herself  rather 
nt  her  heart  too  much  upon  this  fruit,  and  had 
Ut  as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a 
|ood  IVovidenco  for  it ;  but  this  failing  of  hers 
eas  no  excuse  for  Giles.  The  covetousness  of 
this  thief  had  fur  once  got  the  better  of  his  cau- 
tion; the  tree  was  too  completely  stripped, 
though  the  youngest  boy  Dick  did  beg  hard  that 
kb  mther  would  leave  the  poor  old  woman 
Mongh  for  a  few  dumplings ;  and  when  Giles 
vdered  Dick  in  his  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the 
boj  did  It  so  gently  that  hardly  any  apples  fell, 
ftr  whieh  be  got  a  good  stroke  of  the  stick  with 
vhhsh  the  old  man  was  beating  down  the  apples. 


The  neighbours  on  their  return  from  i 
stopped  as  usual,  but  it  was  not,  alas  !  to  adtiiM 
the  apples,  for  apples  there  were  none  lefl,  bat' 
to  lament  the  robbery,  and  console  the  widow  (^ 
meantime  the  red-streaks  were  safely  lodged  in 
Giles's  howl  nnder  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay 
which  he  had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  farmer's 
mow  the  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack- 
asses. Such  a  stir,  however,  began  to  be  made 
about  the  widow's  apple-tree,  uiat  Giles,  who 
knew  how  much  his  character  had  laid  him  open 
to  suspicion,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people  safe 
in  church  again  in  the  aflernoon,  ordered  his 
boys  to  carry  each  a  hatful  of  the  apples  and 
thrust  them  in  a  little  casement  window  which 
happened  to  be  open  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Price,  a  very  honest  carpenter  in  that  parish, 
who  was  at  church  with  his  whole  family. 
Giles's  plan,  by  this  contrivance,  was  to  lay  the 
thefl  on  Price's  sons  in  case  the  thing  sl|oold 
come  to  be  further  inquired  into.  Here  Dick 
put  in  a  word,  and  begged  and  prayed  his  father 
not  to  force  them  to  carr^  the  apples  to  Price's. 
But  all  that  he  got  by  his  begging  was  such  a 
knock  as  had  nearly  laid  him  on  the  earth. 
*■  What,  you  cowardly  rascal,'  said  Giles,  *  yon 
will  go  aud  *peach^  I  suppose,  and  get  your 
father  sent  to  gaol.' 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble  had 
mode  her  still  weaker  than  she  was,  went  to 
church  again  in  the  aflernoon:  indeed  she 
rightly  thought  that  her  being  in  trouble  was  a 
new  reason  why  she  ought  to  go.  During  the 
service  she  tried  witli  au  her  might  not  to  think 
of  her  red-streaks,  and  whenever  they  would 
come  into  her  head,  she  took  up  her  prayer-book 
directlv,  and  so  she  forgot  them  a  little ;  and  m- 
deed  she  found  herself  much  easier  when  she 
came  out  uf  the  church  than  when  she  went  in ; 
an  effect  so  commonly  produced  by  prayer,  that 
methinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  try  it  oflener. 
Now  it  happened  oddly  enough,  that  on  that 
Sunday,  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  wi. 
dow  should  call  in  to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel 
Price's,  to  toll  over  again  the  lamentable  story 
of  the  apples,  and  to  consult  with  him  how  tfaie 
thief  migbt  be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  reader ! 
guess  if  you  can,  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  yon, 
what  was  her  surprise,  when,  on  going  into 
Samuel  Price's  kitchen,  she  saw  her  own  red 
streaks  lying  on  the  window !  The  apples  were 
of  a  sort  too  remarkable,  for  colour,  shape,  and 
size,  to  be  mistaken.  There  was  not  such  an 
other  tree  in  the  parish.  Widow  Brown  imme* 
diately  screamed  out,  *  Alas-a-day !  as  sure  as 
can  be,  here  are  my  red-streakes ;  I  could  swear 
to  them  in  any  court'  Samuel  Price,  who  be- 
lieved his  sons  to  be  as  honest  as  himself,  was 
shocked  and  troubled  at  the  sight.  He  knew  he 
had  no  red-streaks  of  his  own,  he  knew  there 
were  no  apples  in  the  window  when  he  went  to 
church :  he  did  verily  believe  these  apples  to  be 
the  widow's.  But  how  they  came  there  he  could 
not  possibly  guess.  He  called  for  Tom,  the  only 
one  of  his  sons  who  now  lived  at  home.  Tom 
was  at  the  Sunday-school,  which  he  had  never 
Qoee  missed  since  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  had 
set  up  one  in  the  parish.  Was  such  a  boy  likely 
to  do  such  a  deed ! 

A  crowd  was  by  thb  time  got  about  Priot^a 
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topt^  ftmong  which  were  Giles  and  his  boys, 
.wfcoi  had  already  taken  care  to  spread  the  news 
..Ihat  Tom  Price  was  the  thiek  Most  people 
ipere  uowilling  to  believe  it  His  character 
Was  ?ery  ^ood,  bat  appearances  were  strongly 
•ffainst  him.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  staid  to 
cnriBten  a  child,  now  came  in.  He  was  much 
concerned  that  Tom  Price,  the  best  boy  in  his 
school,  should  stand  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
He  sent  for  the  boy,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amined him. — No  marks  of  guilt  appeared. 
But  still  though  he  pleaded  not  ^Uty,  there  lay 
the  red-streaks  in  his  father's  wmdow.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  likely 
to  have  committed  such  a  theft  themselves,  were 
the  very  people  who  fell  with  vengeance  on  poor 
Tom.  The  wicked  seldom  give  any  quarter. 
*  This  is  one  of  your  sanctified  ones  !*  cried  they. 
'  This  was  all  the  good  that  Sunday-schools  did  ! 
For  their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  oome 
by  religion.  Sunday  was  the  only  day  ibr  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  must  be  shut  up 
with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought  to  be 
out  taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no  wonder 
they  made  themselves  amends  by  soch  tricks.* 
Another  said  he  should  like  to  see  parson  Wil- 
•on*s  righteous  one  well  whipped.  A  third 
hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in  the  slocks  for  a 
young  hypocrite  as  he  was ;  while  old  Giles, 
who  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion 
was  by  bcmg  more  violent  than  the  rest,  de- 
elare((  *  that  he  hoped  the  young  dog  would  be 
transported  for  life.* 

Mr.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to  pro- 
eeed  against  Tom  without  full  proofl — He  do. 
clared  the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  he 
feared  that  heavy  most  be  the  punishment. 
Tom,  who  knew  his  own  innocence,  earnestly 
prayed  to  Grod  that  it  might  be  made  to  appear 
as  clear  as  the  noon-day ;  and  very  fervent  were 
his  secret  devotions  on  that  night 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  very  diffbr- 
ent  manner.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
with  his  sons  and  their  jack-asses,  laden  with 
their  stolen  goods.  As  such  a  crv  was  raised 
about  the  apples,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep 
them  longer  ut  home,  but  resolved  to  go  and  sell 
them  at  the  next  town ;  borrowins^  without  leave 
a  lame  colt  out  of  the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  his  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all  tho 
way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were  enjoying- 
the  profit  of  their  plunder,  Tom  Price  would  be 
whipt  round  tlie  market  place  at  least,  if  not 
sent  beyond  sea.  But  the  younger  boy  Dick, 
who  had  naturally  a  tender  heart,  though  hard- 
ened by  his  long  familiarity  with  sin,  could  not 
help  cryine^,  when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price 
miffht,  perhaps,  be  transported  for  a  crime  which 
henimself  had  helped  to  commit  He  had  had 
no  compuction  about  tho  robbery,  for  he  had  not 
been  instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  justice ;  nor  would  he  therefore,  perhaps, 
havenad  much  remorse  about  accusinsr  an  in. 
Decent  boy.  But  though  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple,  he  had  some  remains  of  natural  feeling 
and  of  gratitude.  Tom  Price  had  oflen  given 
him  a  bit  of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and  once, 
when  Dick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom  had 
jumped  into  the  pond  with  hif  oloChei  on,  and 


saved  his  life  when  he  waa  just  ainkin^ 
membrance  of  all  this  made  his  heart 
Ho  said  nothing;  but  as  he  trotted  I 
after  the  asses,  he  heard  his  father  a 
thcrs  laugh  at  having  outwitted  the  eodi 
and  he  grieved  to  thwk  how  poor  Tom 
sufier  for  his  wickedness,  yet  rear  kept 
lent ;  they  called  him  a  sulky  dog,  and 
the  asses  till  they  bled. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  Price  kepi 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could.  He  workc 
all  day,  and  prajred  heartily  night  and  m 
It  is  true,  said  he  to  himself,  I  am  not  g\ 
this  sin ;  but  let  this  accusation  set  me 
amining  myself,  and  truly  repenting  of 
other  sins ;  for  I  find  enough  to  repent  of^ 
I  thank  God  I  did  not  steal  the  widv 
plea. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  i 
school  as  usuaL  As  soon  as  he  walked  i 
was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  and  la 
among  the  worst  of  the  boys ;  and  he  on 
them  say,  *  Who  would  have  thought  it  1 
is  master's  fiivourite ! — ^This  is  parsoo  ¥ 
sober  Tommy  1  We  shan't  have  Tommy 
in  oar  teeth  again  if  we  go  to  got  a  bird 
or  gather  a  few  nuts  on  a  Sunday.*  *  Y( 
mure  ones  are  always  hypocrites,*  says  a 
— '  The  still  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,* 
third. 

Giles's  family  had  always  kept  clear 
school.  Dick,  indeed,  had  sometimes  wi 
go ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin, 
sire  afler  goodness,  but  he  thought  if  b 
once  read,  he  might  rise  in  the  world,  s 
be  forced  to  drive  asses  all  his  life.  T 
this  whole  Saturday  night  he  could  nol 
He  longed  to  know  what  would  be  done  t 
He  began  to  wish  to  go  to  school,  but  he  ] 
courage ;  sin  is  very  cowardly.  So  on  Hi 
day  morning  he  went  and  sat  himself  do' 
der  the  church  wall  Mr.  Wilson  passed 
was  not  his  way  to  reject  the  most  wick 
he  had  tried  every  means  to  bring  thena 
and  even  then  he  pitied  and  prayed  for  tl 
He  had,  indeed,  long  lefl  off  talking  to 
sons ;  but  seeing  Dick  sitting  by  himself,  1 
more  spoke  to  him,  desired  him  to  leave 
vagabond  life,  and  go  with  him  into  the 
The  boy  hung  down  his  head,  but  made 
Bwer.  He  did  not,  however,  either  rise 
run  away,  or  look  sulky,  as  be  used  to  dc 
minister  desired  him  once  more  to  go. 
said  the  boy,  *I  can*t  go;  I  am  so  bij 
ashamed.*  *The  bigger  you  are  the  les 
you  have  to  lose.*  But,  sir,  I  can*t  read.* 
it  is  high  time  you  should  learn.*  *  I  she 
ashamed  to  begin  to  learn  my  letters.* 
shame  is  not  in  beginning  to  loam  them, 
being  contented  never  to  know  them.*— 
sir,  I  am  so  ragged  !*  *  God  looks  at  the 
and  not  at  the  coat*  *  But,  sir,  I  have  u 
and  stockings.'  *So  much  the  worse, 
member  who  gave  you  both — (Here  Di 
loured.)  It  is  Md  to  want  shoes  and  stoc 
but  still  if  you  can  drive  your  asses  a 
miles  without  them,  you  may  certainly  v 
hundred  yards  to  school  without  them.* 
Sir,  the  good  boys  will  hate  me,  and  wool 
to  me  >-*  Good  boys  hate  nobody  *  uid  u 
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■pwkinf  to  jon,  tp  be  rare  tliejr  will  not  keep 
jm  oompeny  while  70a  go  on  in  your  preeent 
eiil  ooonee,  but  u  loon  ae  they  tee  yon  with  lo 
lefiMrm,  they  will  help  yon,  mnd  pity  yoo,  and 
iMch  yoa  ;end  m  come  along.* — ^Here  Mr.  Wil- 
no  took  thia  dirty  boy  by  the  hand,  and  ^ntly 
polled  him  forward,  kindly  talking  to  him  all 
the  way,  in  the  moat  eondeacending  manner. 

How  the  whole  achool  stared  to  aee  Dick  Gilea 
eome  in !  No  one  however,  dared  to  say  what 
he  thought  The  businesa  went  on,  and  Pick 
alonk  into  a  corner,  partly  to  hide  hia  rags,  and 
partly  to  hide  his  sin ;  for  kat  Sunday's  trans- 
aetioo  sat  heavy  on  his  heart,  not  because  he 
had  stolen  the  apples,  but  because  Tom  Price 
had  been  accused.  This,  I  say,  made  him  alink 
behind.  Poor  boT  !  he  little  thought  there  was 
Onb  eaw  him  who  sees  all  things,  and  from 
whuae  eye  no  hole  nor  corner  can  nide  the  sin* 
ner :  *  for  he  is  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 
path,  and  spieth  out  all  our  ways.' 

It  waa  the  custom  in  that  school,  and  an  ex- 
esUent  custom  it  is,  for  the  master,  who  was  a 
food  and  wise  man,  to  mark-down  in  his  pocket- 
book  all  the  erenU  of  the  week,  that  he  might 
torn  them  to  some  account  in  his  Sunday  even- 
ing inetractnns ;  such  as  any  useful  story  in  the 
JMwapaper,  any  account  of  boys  being  (frowned 
ts  the  J  were  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  Sundays, 
any  sadden  death  in  the  parish,  or  an^  other  re- 
■arkabb  viaitation  of  Providence;  insomuch, 
that  many  young  people  in  the  place,  who  did 
sotbekmf  to  the  school,  and  many  parents  also, 
wed  to  drop  in  lor  an  hour  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, when  they  were  sure  to  hear  something 
prafitable.  The  minuter  greatly  approved  this 
piactioe,  and  often  called  in  himself^  which  was 
a  great  sapport  to  the  master,  and  encourage- 
mualt  to  the  people  who  attended. 

The  master  had  token  a  deep  concern  in  the 
ilory  of  widow  Brown*s  apple  tree.  He  could 
•not  believe  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor  dared  he 
praoounce  him  innocent ;  but  he  resolved  to  turn 
the  inttruotions  of  the  present  evening  to  this 
MbjecL  He  began  thus :  *  My  dear  boys,  how- 
ever light  some  of  you  may  make  of  robbing  an 
orehard,  yet  I  have  oflen  told  you  there  is  no 
ioeh  thing  as  a  littU  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habi- 
tnaL  I  wish  now  to  explain  to  you,  also,  that 
there  ia  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  tingle  aolitery 
am.  You  know  I  teach  you  not 'merely  to  re- 
peat  the  commandmente  as  an  exercise  for  your 
memory,  but  as  a  rule  for  your  conduct  If  you 
were  to  come  here  only  to  learn  to  read  and  spell 
on  a  Sunday,  I  should  think  that  was  not  em- 
ploying God*s  day  for  God*s  work;  but  I  teach 
you  to  read  that  you  may,  by  this  means,  come 
■I  to  understand  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
tsto  make  every  text  in  the  one,  and  every 
yeetion  and  answer  in  the  other,  to  be  so  fixed 
IB  yoor  hearta,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  you 
Ike  fhiite  of  good  living.* 

MatUf.  How  many  commandmente  are  there  7 

Asy.  Ten. 

JWuter.  How  many  commandmente  did  that 
hof  break  who  stole  nidow  Brown*s  apples  7 

Bay.  Only  one,  master ;  the  eighth. 

Msafer.  What  is  the  eighth  ? 

Asy.  Tk9U  Mkalt  net  Mteal. 

Ibsfer.  And  you  are  very  sure  that  this  was 
R 


the  only  one  he  broke  7  Now  suppose  I 
prove  to  you  that  he  probably  broke  m 
than  six  out  of  those  ten  commandments, 
the  great  Lord  of  heaven  himself  stooped 
from  his  eternal  glorjr  to  deliver  to  men,  woqll 
you  not,  then,  think  it  a  terrible  thing  to  ttej^  ' 
whether  applee  or  guineaa  7 

Boy.  Yes,  master. 

Matter,  I  will  put  the  case.  Some  wicked  boy 
has  robbed  widow  Brown*s  orchard.  (Here  tha 
eyes  of  every  one  were  turned  on  poor  Tom 
Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles,  who  fixed  hia 
on  the  ground.)  I  accuse  no  one,  continued  tha 
master,  Tom  Price  is  a  good  boy,  and  waa  not 
miasing  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  ;  theae  are 
two  reasons  why  I  presume  that  he  ia  innocent; 
but  whoever  it  was,  you  allow  that  by  stealing 
theae  apples  he  broke  the  eighth  oommaiidmai^ 

Boy.  Yea,  master. 

Matter.  On  what  day  were  these  applet 
atolen7  • 

Boy.  On  Sunday. 

Matter,  What  is  the  fourth  commandment  T   J 

Boy,  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath^y:* 

Matter,  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the  Sab 
bath-day  who  biters  in  an  orchard  on  Sunday* 
when  be  should  be  at  church,  and  ateala  applaa 
when  he  ought  to  be  aaying  hia  prayera  7 

Boy,  No,  maater. 

Matter,  What  command  does  he  break  T 

Boy.  The  fourth. 

Matter,  Suppose  this  boy  had  parente  who 
had  aent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had  dia- 
obeyed  them  by  not  going,  would  that  be  keep* 
ing  the  fifth  commandment  7 

Bey.  No,  master ;  for  the  fifth  oommandnMB^ 
aaya,  Tkou  tkalt  honour  thy  father  and  iky  M^ 
ther. 

This  waa  the  only  part  of  the  caae  in  which 
poor  Dick  Gilee*a  heart  did  not  amite  him ;  ha 
knew  he  had  disobeyed  no  father ;  for  hia  father, 
alas !  was  still  wickeder  than  himself,  and  had 
brought  him  up  to  commit  the  sin.  But  what  a 
wretehed  comfort  was  this !  The  maater  webteii. 

Matter,  Suppose  this  boy  eameatly  coveted 
this  fruit,  though  it  belonged  to  another  pereoiia 
would  that  be  right  7 

Boy.  No,  master;  for  the  tenth  eommuid- 
ment  says,  thou  shalt  not  covet. 

Matter,  Very  weU.  Here  are  four  of  Grod*a 
positive  commands  already  broken.  Now  do 
you  think  thieves  ever  scruple  to  use  wicked 
words  7 

Boy.  I  am  afraid  not,  master. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  but  that 
he  remembered  bow  many  curaea  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  father  while  they  wero 
filling  the  bags,  and  he  waa  afraid  to  look  up. 
The  master  went  on. 

I  will  now  go  one  atep  further.  If  the  thia^ 
to  all  hia  other  sins,  has  added  that  of  aoeosinr 
the  innocent  to  save  himself,  if  he  should  break 
the  ninth  commandment,  by  bearing  faltt  wit. 
nett  againtt  a  harmUtt  neighbour^  then  aix  con. 
nundmente  are  broken  for  an  apide !  But  if  it  bo 
otherwise,  if  Tom  Price  should  be  found  guilty, 
it  is  not  his  good  character  ahall  save  him.  I  ahuL 
abed  tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  mutt, 
and  that  aeverely.  *  No,  that  you  shan*t,*  roared 
out  Dick  Giles,  who  sprung  from  his 
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phm,  fell  oo  his  knees,  and  barat  out  a  crying, 

*  Tom  Price  is  at  good  a  bo?  at  ever  li?ed ;  it 
««■  fkthu  and  I  who  stole  the  apples  !* 

*  It  wpold  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 
Men  the  joy  of  the  matter,  the  modest  Mashes 
of  Tom  Price,  and  the  satisfaction  of  every  ho- 
•est  boy  in  the  school.  All  shook  hands  with 
Tom,  and  even  Dick  prot  some  portion  of  pity.  I 
wish  I  had  room  to  give  my  readers  the  moving 
exhortation  which  the  master  gave.  Bat  while 
Mr.  Wilson  left  the  guilty  boy  to  the  mana^ 
ment  of  the  master,  he  thought  it  became  him, 
at  a  minister  and  a  magistrate,  to  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  law  in  panishing  the  father.  Early 
on  the  Monday  morning  he  sent  to  apprehend 
Giles.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wilson  was  sent 
lor  to  a  gardener*8  house  two  miles  distant,  to 
attend  a  man  who  was  dying.  This  was  a  duty 
to  which  all  others  gave  way  in  his  mind.  He 
m%  out  directly ;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  on 

*  his  arrival,  to  see,  on  a  little  bed  on  the  floor, 
poaching  Giles  lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  death ! 
Jack  Weston,  the  same  poor  young  man  against 
whom  Giles  had  infbrmed  for  killing  a  hare, 
was  kneeling  by  him,  offering  him  some  broth, 
mod  talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner.  Mr. 
Wilson  begsed  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this ; 
and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  follows : 

*  At  four  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  mow,  passing  under  the  hi^h  wall  of  this  gar. 
den,  I  heard  a  most  dismu  moaning.  The 
nearer  I  came  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At  last, 
who  should  I  see  but  poor  Giles  groaning,  and 
■^ra^ffling  uuder  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  stones, 
but  not  able  to  stir.  The  day  before  he  had 
marked  a  fine  large  net  on  this  old  wall,  and  re- 
•olved  to  steal  it,  for  he  thought  it  might  do  as 
well  to  catch  partridges  as  to  preserve  cherries ; 
ao,  sir,  standing  on  the  very  top  of  this  wall,  and 
tagging  with  ail  his  might  to  kxMcn  the  net 
ftom  the  hooks  which  fastened  it,  down  came 
Giles,  net,  wall,  and  all ;  for  the  wall  was  gone 
to  decay.  It  was  very  high  indeed,  and  poor 
Giles  not  only  broke  his  thigh,  but  has  got  a 
terrible  blow  on  his  head,  and  is  braised  allover 
like  a  mummy.  On  seeing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles 
cried  out,  '  Oh,  Jack !  I  did  try  to  ruin  thee  by 
lodging  that  information,  and  now  thou  wilt  he 


revenged  by  letting  me  lie  here  and  periah. 
*  God  forbid,  Giles !  cried  I ;  thou  shalt  eee  what 
sort  of  re?enge  a  Christian  takes.*  So  sir,  I 
sent  off  the  gardencr*s  boy  to  fetch  a  surgeoo, 
while  I  scampered  home  and  brought  on  my 
back  this  bit  of  a  hammock,  which  b  indeed  my 
own  bed,  and  put  Giles  upon  it :  we  then  lifted 
him  up,  bed  and  all,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  and  brought  him  in  here. 
My  wife  has  just  brought  him  a  drop  of  nies 
broth;  and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  done  what  i 
could  for  this  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  I  whu 
took  the  liberty  to  send  to  you  to  come  to  try  ta 
help  his  poor  soul,  for  the  doctor  taya  ho  can't 
live. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  himself. 
Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  whole  volunis 
of  comments  on  that  precept  of  our  blesaed  Mas- 
ter, Love  your  enemiet ;  do  good  to  them  thai 
hate  you,  Giles's  dying  groans  confirmed  the 
sad  account  Weston  had  just  given.  The  poor 
wretch  could  neither  pray  himself  nor  attend  ts 
the  minister.  He  could  only  cry  out,  *  Oh !  sir, 
what  will  become  of  me  7  I  don*t  know  bow  to 
repent.  O  my  poor  wicked  children !  Sir,  I 
have  bred  them  all  up  in  sin  and  ignorance. 
Have  mercy  on  them,  sir ;  let  me  not  meet  thea 
in  the  place  of  torment  to  which  I  am  going. 
Lord  grant  them  that  time  for  repentance  whiM 
I  have  thrown  away  !*  He  languished  a  lew 
days,  and  died  in  great  misery  : — a  fresh  and 
sad  instance  that  people  who  abuse  the  grace 
of  God  and  resist  his  Spirit,  find  it  difficult  te 
repent  when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  no  one 
came  to  see  poor  Giles,  besides  Tommy  Price, 
who  had  been  so  sadly  wronged  by  him.  Tom 
oflen  brought  him  his  own  rice-milk  or  apple- 
dumpling  ;  and  Giles,  ignorant  and  depraved  aa 
he  was,  oflen  cried  out,  *  That  he  thooght  now 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  religion,  since  it 
taught  even  a  boy  to  deny  kimoelft  and  to  for- 
give an  injury,  Mr.  Wilson  the  next  Sunday, 
made  a  moving  discourse  on  the  danger  of  what 
are  called  petty  offeneeo.  This,  together  with  the 
awful  death  of  Giles,  produced  tueh  an  effbct 
that  no  poacher  has  been  able  to  show  his  head 
in  that  parish  ever  since. 


TAWNEY  RACHEL; 

OR,  THE  FORTUNE  TELLER: 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DREAMS,  OMENS,  AND  CONJURORS. 


Tawnxt  Rachel  was  the  wife  of  poaching 
Giles.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  in 
Giles's  whole  family  to  maintain  themselves  by 
tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  labour  and  honest 
industry  did  not  suit  their  idle  habits.  They 
had  a  sort  of  genius  at  finding  out  every  unlaw- 
Ihl  means  to  support  a  vagabond  life.  Rachel 
travelled  the  country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
She  pretended  to  get  her  bread  by  selling  laces, 
oabbage.nets,  balUds,  and  history  books,  and 
Qsed  to  buy  old  rags  and  rabbit  skins.  Many 
honest  people  trade  in  these  things,  and  1 
am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against 


honest  people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they  will 
But  Rachel  only  made  this  traffic  a  pretence  foi 
getting  admittance  into  farmers'  kitchent  ia 
order  to  tell  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising  on  the  credo, 
lity  of  silly  girls ;  and  took  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  to  cheat  and  deceive  them.  Many 
an  innocent  servant  has  she  caused  to  be  sus- 
pected of.  a  robbery,  while  ahe  herself^  perhaps, 
was  in  league  with  the  thief.  Many  a  harmless 
maid  has  she  brought  to  ruin  by  first  contriving 
plots  and  events  herself,  and  then  pretending  to 
foretel  them.  She  had  not,  to  be  tare,  the  powei 
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of  rmBj  ibreteUiiig  things,  becaoM  ihe  had  no 
power  ot  Moing  into  futurity :  but  she  had  the 
Bit  sometimes  to  bring  them  about  according  as 
she  foretold  them.  So  she  got  that  credit  for 
hn  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to  her  wick- 


Rachel  was  also  a  famous  interpreter  of 
dkvams,  and  coold  distinguish  exactly  between 
the  fiite  of  any  two  persons  who  happened  to 
haTe  a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  lefl  cheek.  She 
had  a  cunning  way  of  getting  herself  off  when 
any  of  her  prophecies  failed.  When  she  ex- 
plunad  a  dream  according  to  the  natural  ap. 
pearance  of  things,  and  it  did  not  come  to  pass ; 
then  she  would  get  out  of  that  scrape  by  saying, 
that  this  sort  of  dreams  went  by  contraries.  Now 
sf  two  wet  J  opposite  things,  the  chance  always 
is  that  one  of  them  may  torn  out  to  be  true ;  so 
im  either  ease  she  kept  up  the  cheat 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
houae  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived  to  call 
when  she  knew  the  master  of  the  house  was 
frem  home,  which  indeed  was  her  usual  way. 
She  knocked  at  the  door ;  the  maids  being  m 
the  field  haymaking,  Mrs.  Jenkins  went  to  open 
it  herself.  Rachel  asked  her  if  she  would  please 
to  let  her  light  her  pipe  7  This  was  a  common 
pretance,  when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of 
fsttiog  into  a  house.  While  she  was  filling  her 
pipe,  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
could  tell  her  some  good  fortune.  The  farmer's 
wif^  who  was  a  very  inoffensiTe,  but  a  weak 
tad  aaperstitious  woman,  was  curious  to  know 
what  she  meant  Rachel  then  looked  about 
carefully,  and  shutting  the  door  with  a  myste- 
rious air,  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  nobody  would 
iMar  them.  This  appearance  of  mystery  was 
It  onos  delightful  and  terrifying  to  Mrs.  Jen- 
JDDO,  who,  with  trembling  agiution,  bid  the 
conning  woman  speak  out  *  Then,*  said  Ra- 
chel in  a  solemn  whisper,  *  there  is  to  my  certain 
knowledge  a  pot  of  money  hid  under  one  of  the 
Mooes  in  your  cellar.* — *  Indeed!*  said  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  *  it  is  impossible,  for  now  I  think  of  it, 
I  dreamt  last  night  I  was  in  prison  fbr  debt* 
■Did  you  really r  said  Rachel;  'that  is  quite 
sorprising.  Did  you  dream  this  before  twelve 
3*elock  or  after  7* — *  O  it  was  this  morning,  just 
Se&re  I  awoke.* — ■  Then  I  am  sure  it  is  true, 
fiv  morning  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,* 
eried  Rachel.  *  How  lucky  it  was  you  dreamt 
it  so  late.* — Mrs.  Jenkins  could  hardly  contain 
her  joy,  and  asked  how  the  money  was  to  be 
eome  at  ■  There  is  bpt  one  way,*  said  Rachel ; 
*  I  must  go  into  the  cellar.  I  know  by  my  art 
under  wluch  stone  it  lies,  but  I  must  not  tell.* 
Then  they  both  went  down  into  the  cellar,  but 
Rachel  refused  to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs. 
Jenkins  would  put  five  pieces  of  ^Id  into  a  ba- 
tin  and  do  as  she  directed.  The  simple  woman, 
instead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat, 
did  as  she  was  bid.  She  put  the  guineas  into  a 
basin  which  she  gave  into  RachePs  hand.  Ra- 
ehel  strewed  some  white  powder  over  the  gold, 
muttered  some  barbarous  words,  and  pretended 
16  perform  the  black  art  She  then  told  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  put  the  basin  quietly  down  within 
the  cellar ;  teling  her  that  if  she  offered  to  look 
bto  it,  or  even  to  speak  a  word,  the  charm  would 
W  broken     She  also  di|:ected  her  to  lock  the 


cellar  door,  and  on  no  pretence  to  open  it  in  Ism 
than  forty-eight  hours.  *If,*  added  ahe,  *yoo 
closely  follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the  power 
of  my  art,  yon  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  very  stone  under  which  the  money  lies  hid, 
and  a  fine  treasure  it  be  !*  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who 
firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took  her 
leave  with  a  handsome  reward. 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home  he  desired 
his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  of  cider ;  this  she 
put  off  so  bog  that  he  began  to  be  displeased. 
At  last  she  begged  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
drink  a  little  bror  insteacl.  He  insisted  on  know- 
ing the  reason,  and  when  at  last  he  grew  angry, 
she  told  him  all  that  had  passed ;  and  owned 
that  as  the  pot  of  gold  happened  to  be  in  the  ci- 
der  cellar,  sne  did  not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  break  the  charm.  *  And  it 
would  be  a  pity  you  know,*  said  she,  *  to  lose  a 
good  fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.* 
Tbo  farmer,  who  was  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the  key, 
and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door ;  there  he 
found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five  round  pieces  of 
tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs.  Jenkins  burst 
out  a-crying ;  but  the  farmer  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  cun- 
ning woman.  Indeed  she  well  proved  her  claim 
to  that  name,  when  she  insisted  that  the  cellar 
door  might  be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  all  pursuit 

Poor  Sslly  Evans !  I  am  sure  she  rued  tho 
day  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fi>rtune.tener. 
^ly  was  as  harmless  a  girl  as  ever  churned  a 
pound  of  butter ;  but  Sally  was  credulous,  igno- 
rant sAd  superstitious.  She  delighted  in  dream 
books,  and  had  consulted  all  the  cunning  women 
in  the  country  to  tell  her  whether  the  two  moles 
on  her  cheek  denoted  that  she  was  to  have  two 
husbands,  or  two  children.  If  she  picked  up  an 
old  horse-shoe  going  to  church,  she  was  sure 
that  would  be  a  lucky  week.  She  never  made 
a  black  pudding  without  borrowing  one  of  the 
parson*s  old  wigs  to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  to  preserve 
them  from  burning.  She  would  never  go  to  bed 
on  Midsummer  ove  without  sticking  up  in  her 
room  the  well-known  plant  called  Alidsummer* 
men,  as  the  bending  of  the  leaves  to  the  right 
or  to  the  lefl,  would  not  fiiil  to  tell  her  whether 
Jacob,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently,  was 
true  or  false.  She  would  rather  go  five  miles 
about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night 
Every  seventh  year  she  would  not  eat  beans  be- 
cause they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  instead 
of  upward ;  and,  though  a  very  neat  girl,  she 
would  rather  have  ^one  with  her  gown  open 
than  have  taken  a  pin  from  an  old  woman,  fbr 
fear  of  being  bewitohed.  Poor  Sally  had  so  ma- 
ny unlucky  dajrs  in  her  calender,  that  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  became  of  little  use,  becauas 
on  these  days  she  did  not  dare  set  about  any 
new  work.  And  she  would  have  refused  m& 
best  offer  in  the  country  if  made  to  her  on  a 
Friday,  which  she  thought  so  unlucky  a  day  that 
she  often  said  what  a  pity  it  wss  that  there  were 
any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
pounds  leil  her  by  her  grandmother.  She  had 
long  been  oourted  by  •Acob,  a  sober  lad«  witk 
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whom  she  lived  fellow  servant  at  a  creditable 
fiinner*8.  Honest  Jacob,  like  his  namesake  of 
dd,  thoagrht  it  little  to  wait  seven  years  to  get 
this  damsel  to  wife,  because  of  the  love  he  bore 
her,  for  Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  could  match  her  twenty  pounds  with  another 
of  his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Rotert,  a  rambling  idle 
younflr  gardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting  down 
steadily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam  about  the 
oountry,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  he  could  ^i 
them.  No  one  understood  any  thing  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  a  down-looking  fellow,  who 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  and  got  his  bread 
nobody  knew  how,  and  never  had  a  penn^  in 
his  pocket  Robert,  who  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans  and 
her  twenty  pounds.  He  immediately  conceived 
a  lon^  desire  for  the  latter.  So  he  went  to  his 
old  friend  Rachel  the  fortune-teller,  told  her  all 
he  had  heard  of  Sally,  and  promised  if  she  could 
hrinff  about  a  marriage  between  them,  she  shoald 
go  shares  in  the  mpliey. 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set  off 
to  the  farm-house,  and  fbll  to  singing  one  of  her 
most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  dairy  win- 
dow.  Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune, 
which  was  unhappily  used,  as  is  too  often  the 
ease,  to  set  off  some  very  loose  words,  that  she 
jumped  up,  dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the 
dream  and  ran  out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she 
stooped  down  to  rummage  the  buket  for  those 
•ongs  which  had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (for 
3al^  had  a  tender  heart,  and  delighted  in  what- 
ever was  mournful)  Rachel  looked  stedfkstly  in 
her  face,  and  told  her  she  knew  by  art  that  she 
was  born  to  good  fortune,  but  advised  her  not 
to  throw  herself  away.  *■  These  two  moles  on 
vour  cheek,*  added  she,  *  show  you  are  in  some 
danger.'  *  Do  they  denote  husbands  or  chil- 
dren  7*  cried  Solly,  starting  up,  and  letting  fall 
the  song  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood^*  Hue- 
bands,*  muttered  Rachel — *  Alas !  poor  Jacob  !* 
•aid  Sally,  mournfully,  *  then  he  will  die  first, 
won't  he  7*  *  Mum  for  that,*  quoth  the  fortune 
taller,  *  I  will  say  no  more*  Sally  was  impa- 
tient, but  the  more  curiosity  she  discovered,  the 
Mere  mystery  Rachel  affected.  At  last,  she 
■aid,  *  if  you  will  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of 
•liver,  I  will  tell  your  fortune.  *  By  the  power 
of  my  art  I  can  do  this  three  ways ;  first  by 
eards,  next  by  the  lines  on  your  hand,  or  by 
taming  a  c«p  of  tea  grounds ;  which  will  you 
have  7'  *  O,  all !  all  !*  cried  Sally,  looking  up 
with  reverence  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wis. 
dom,  who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
different  ways  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity.  Alas !  persons  of  better  sense  than  Sally 
have  been  so  taken  in ;  the  more  is  the  pity. 
The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run  up  stairs  to 
her  little  box  where  she  kept  her  money  tied  up 
in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,  and  would  bring  down 
a  bright  queen  Ajin*s  sixpence  very  crooked. 
*  I  am  sure,*  added  she,  *  it  is  a  lucky  one,  for  it 
eared  me  of  a  very  bad  ague  last  spring,  by 
only  laying  it  nine  nights  under  my  piUow  with- 
out  speaking  a  word.  But  then  you  must  know 
what  gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was,  that 
it  had  belonged  to  three  young  men  of  the  name 
^  John ;  I  am  sure  I  had  work  enoogh  to  get 


it  But  true  it  is,  it  eertahily  cnrad  ms.  It 
must  be  the  sixpence  yon  know,  for  I  am  annl 
did  nothing  else  for  my  ague,  ezoept  indnd 
taking  some  bitter  stuff  every  three  hoon  whieb 
the  doctor  called  bark.  To  be  sore  I  loet  ib^ 
ague  soon  afler  I  took  it,  but  I  am  certain  tf 
was  owing  to  the  crooked  sixpenee,  and  not  to 
the  bark.  And  so,  good  woman,  you  may  eooK 
in,  if  you  will,  for  there  is  not  a  aool  in  the 
house  but  me.*  This  was  the  verv  thing  Ra- 
chel wanted  to  know,  and  very  gkd  she  was  to 
learn  it 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  nntying  bm 
glove,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parloor,  took  a 
small  silver  cap  fVom  the  beanfet,  and  dapped 
it  into  her  pocket.  Sally  ran  down,  lameotiof 
that  she  had  lost  her  sixpence,  which  ahe  vnily 
believed  was  owing  to  her  luiviag  pat  it  into 
a  lefl  glove,  instead  of  a  right  one.  Raehsl 
comforted  her  by  saying,  that  if  she  gave  hsr 
two  plain  ones  instead,  tlie  charm  would  work 
just  as  well.  Simple  Sally  thought  heraelf  hap. 
py  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  never  calcolatinff  that 
a  smooth  shilling  was  ijrorth  two  crooked  six- 
pences.  But  this  skill  was  a  part  of  the  bkck 
art  in  which  Rachel  excelled.  She  took  the 
money  and  began  to  examine  the  lines  of  Saliy^ 
lefl  hand.  She  bit  her  withered  lip,  shook  hsr 
head,  and  bade  her  poor  dupe  beware  of  a  yoeag 
man  who  had  black  hair.  *  No^  indeed,'  erisd 
Sally,  all  in  a  fright,  *  you  mean  black  eyes,  tot 
our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair,  *tia  his  eyes  that 
are  black.*  *  That  is  the  verv  thing  I  was  go- 
ing to  say,*  muttered  Rachel,  *  I  meant  eyes, 
thoagh  I  said  hair,  for  I  know  his  hair  is  at 
brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his  eyes  as  black  as  s 
sloe.'  *  So  they  are,  sure  enough,'  cried  Sally, 
*  how  in  the  world  could  you  know  that  7*  fbr- 
gettinj^  that  she  herself  had  just  lold  hersa 
And  it  is  thus  that  these  hags  pick  out  of  the 
credulous  all  which  they  afterwards  pretend  to 
reveal  to  them.  *  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  more 
than  that,*  said  Rachel,  '  but  you  must  beware 
of  this  man.'  *  Why  so,'  cried  Sally«  with  great 
quickness:  *  Because,*  answered  Rachel,  ^vou 
are  fated  to  marry  a  man  worth  a  hundred  of 
him,  who  has  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  ■toop 
in  the  shoulders.*  *No,  indeed,  but  I  canX* 
said  Sally ;  *  I  have  promised  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
I  will  marry.*  *  You  cannot,  child,*  returned 
Rachel  in  a  solemn  tone ;  Mt  is  out  of  your  pow- 
er, you  are  fated  to  marry  the  gray  eyes  and 
light  hair.*  *  Nay,  indeed,'  said  Saity,  sighing 
deeply,  *  if  I  am  hited,  I  must ;  I  know  there's 
no  resisting  one's  fate.'  This  is  a  com  moo  cant 
with  poor  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
thev  themselves  make  their  fiUe  by  their  fbUj, 
and  then  complain  there  is  no  resisting  it 

•  Whatcan  I  do 7'  said  Sally.  •  I  wiU  tell  you 
that,  too,*  said  Rachel  *  You  must  teke  a  walk 
next  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  charch-yard,  and 
the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
large  posy  of  pinks  and  southern-wood  in  his 
bosom,  sitting  on  the  chnrch-yard  wall,  about 
seven  o'clock,  he  will  be  the  man.*  *  Provided,' 
said  Sally,  much  disturbed, '  that  he  has  grev 
eyes  and  stoops.'    *  CJl  to  be  sure,*  said  Raehel, 

*  otherwise  it  is  not  the  righUman.'  '  Bot  if  I 
should  misteke,*  said  Sally,  *  for  two  men  may 
happen  to  have  a  coat  and  eyee  of  the  eame  oo* 
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kHir  ?*  •  To  iiTOTent  that,*  replied  Rachel,  *  if  it 
ii  the  rif  ht  man,  the  two  fint  letters  of  hie  name 
will  be  R.  P.  Thia  man  haa  got  money  bevond 
aea.*  *  0, 1 4io  not  Talne  his  money,*  said  Sally, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  for  I  love  Jacob  better 
than  house  or  land ;  hot  if  I  am  fated  to  marry 
another,  I  can*t  help  it;  you  know  there  is  no 
strof  gling  against  my  fate.* 

Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing,  and  dreamt 
of  nothing  ill  the  week  but  the  blue  coat  and  the 

Ely  oyes.  She  made  a  hundred  blunders  at 
r  work.  She  put  her  rennet  into  the  butter- 
pan,  and  her  skiraminf-dish  into  the  oheese- 
tub.  She  gave  the  cur<hi  to  the  hogs,  and  put 
the  whey  into  the  vsta.  She  put  her  little  knife 
oat  of  her  pocket  for  fear  it  should  cut  love,  and 
would  not  stay  in  the  kitchen  if  there  was  not 
an  ev«n  number  of  people,  lest  it  should  break 
the  «harm.  She  grew  cold  and  mysterious  in 
her  behaTiour  to  £ithful  Jacob,  whom  she  truly 
bvedd — But  the  more  she  thought  of  the  fortune- 
tsUfer,  the  more  she  was  convinced  that  brown 
htir  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was 
&ted  to  marry,  and  therefore,  though  she  trem- 
bled to  think  it,  Jacob  could  not  be  the  man. 

Oo  Sunday  she  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
ehovh ;  for  poor  Sally  had  never  been  taught 
that  her  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh  reason 
why  she  ought  to  go  thither.  She  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  m  ner  little  garret,  dressing  in 
all  her  beat  First  she  put  on  her  red  riband, 
which  she  had  bought  at  last  Lammas  fair :  then 
she  recollected  that  red  was  an  unlucky  oolour, 
and  changed  it  for  a  blue  riband,  tied  in  a  true 
kiver*s  knot ;  but  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that 
poor  Jacob  bad  bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a 
pedlar  at  the  door,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
wear  it  ibr  hie  sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and 
she  laid  it  by,  sighinc  to  think  she  was  not  fated 
to  marry  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her.— 
When  she  had  looked  at  herself  twenty  times 
m  the  glaes  (for  one  vain  action  always  brings 
en  anoUier)  she  set  off,  trembling  and  shaking 
every  step  she  went  She  walked  eagerly  to- 
waroe  the  church-yard,  not  daring  to  look  to  the 
r%ht  or  lefl,  for  fear  she  should  spy  Jacob,  who 
would  have  offered  to  walk  with  her,  and  so 
have  epoUt  alL  As  soon  as  she  came  within 
sight  or  the  wall,  she  spied  a  roan  sitting  upon 
it :  Her  heart  beat  violently.  She  looked  again  ; 
bat  alas !  the  stranger  not  only  had  on  a  black 
ooat,  but  neither  hair  nor  eyes  answered  the 
deeeription.  She  now  happened  to  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  ohureh-clock,  and  found  she  was 
two  hours  before  her  time.  This  was  some 
eomfiNt  She  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
two  hoars  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  great  at- 
tention not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which  lay 
,  and  carefully  looking  to  see  if  there  were 


never  an  old  horse-shoe  in  the  way,  that  infal- 
lible eymptom  of  good  fortune.  While  the  clock 
was  striking  seven,  she  returned  to  the  church- 
yard, and  O I  the  wonderful  power  of  fbrtune- 
tsUen !  there  she  saw  him  1  there  sat  the  very 
nan !  his  hair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  as  blue 
as  batter-milk,  and  his  shoulders  as  round  as  a 
lib.  Every  tittle  agreed  to  the  very  nosegay  in 
Us  waistcoat  batton-hole.  At  first,  indeed,  she 
thoQght  it  had  been  sweetbriar,  and  glad  to  catch 
«taetaw,  whispered  to  herseU;  it  is  not  he, 


and  I  shall  marry  Jacob  still ;  but  on  looking 
again,  she  saw  it  was  southern-wood  plain 
enough,  and  that  of  course  all  was  over.  The 
man  accosted  her  with  some  very  nonsensical, 
but  too  acceptable,  compliments.  She  was  n^ 
turally  a  modest  girl,  and  but  for  RachePs  wick- 
ed arts,  would  not  have  had  courage  to  talk  with 
a  strange  man ;  but  how  could  she  resist  her 
fate  you  know?  Afler  a  little  discourse,  she 
asked  him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might 
be  his  name  7  Robert  Price,  at  your  service,  was 
the  answer.  *  Robert  Price !  that  is  R.  P.  sa 
sure  as  I  am  alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a 
witch !  It  is  all  out  *  O  the  wonderful  art  of  for- 
tune-teUers  !* 

The  little  sleep  she  had  that  night  was  die* 
tnrbed  with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts,  and  fh- 
aerals,  but  as  they  were  morning  dreams,  sh^ 
knew  those  always  went  by  contraries,  and  that  a 
funeral  denoted  a  wedding.  Still  a  sigh  wovJd 
now  and  then  heave,  to  think  that  in  toat  wed> 
din£  Jacob  would  have  no  part  Such  of  mj 
readers  as  know  the  power  which  supeistitioa 
has  over  the  weak  and  credskms  mind,  scarce!/ 
need  be  told,  that  poor  Sally*s  unhappiness  was 
soon  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honeat  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stranger, 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  from  a  ridicuioos 
notion  that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  de- 
cree which  she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  resist 
She  married  this  Richard  Price,  the  strange 
gardener,  whom  she  soon  found  to  be  very 
worthless,  and  very  much  in  debt  He  had  no 
such  thing  as  *  money  beyond  sea,*  as  the  for- 
tune-teller had  told  her ;  but  alas !  be  had  an 
other  wife  there. — He  got  immediate  possession 
of  Sally*s  twenty  pounds.  Rachel  put  in  for 
her  share,  but  he  refused  to  give  her  a  farthing; 
and  bid  her  got  away  or  he  would  have  her 
taken  up  on  the  vagrant  act  He  soon  ran 
away  from  Sally,  leavmg  her  to  bewail  her  owm 
weakness ;  for  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any 
irresistible  fate,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  To  complete  her  misery,  she  heredf , 
was  suspected  of  having  stole  the  silver  cap 
which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her  master,  how- 
ever, would  not  prosecute  her,  as  she  was  fall 
ing  into  a  deep  decline,  and  she  died  in  t  fow 
months  of  a  broken  heart,  a  sad  warning  to  aU 
credulous  girls. 

Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used  to 
drop  her  trade  of  fortune-tolling,  end  only  dealt 
in  the  wares  of  her  basket  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
clergyman,  found  her  one  day  dealing  out  some 
very  wicked  ballads  to  some  children.  He  went 
up  with  a  view  to  give  her  a  reprimand ;  but  had 
no  sooner  begun  his  exhortation  than  up  came 
a  eonstable,  followed  by  several  people. — *  There 
she  is,  that  is  the  old  witch  who  tricked  my 
wife  out  of  the  five  guineas,*  said  one  of  then, 
*  Do  your  office  constable,  seize  that  old  ha^. 
She  may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold  u 
Taunton  jail,  for  there  she  will  have  nothing 
else  to  do  !*  This  was  that  very  farmer  Jenkina, 
whoee  wife  had  been  cheated  b^  Rachael  of  the 
five  guineas.  He  had  Uken  pains  to  trace  h«r 
to  her  own  pariah :  he  did  not  so  much  value 
the  loss  of  the  money,  as  he  thought  it  wsa  a 
doty  he  owed  the  ptblic  to  clear  the  country  of 
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■uoh  Termio.  Mr.  WiI§on  iramediatelj  oom- 
mitted  her.  She  took  her  trial  at  the  next  as- 
•iaes,  when  she  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisooment  In  the  mean  time,  the  pawn- 
iroker  to  whom  she  had  sold  the  silver  cup, 
which  she  had  stolen  from  poor  Sally's  master,  im- 
peached her;  and  as  the  robbery  was  fall^  proved 
upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced  ibr  this  crime 
to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for  the 
county  of  Somerset,  when  such  a  nuisance  was 
sent  out  of  it  She  was  transported  much  about 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  Giles  lost  his 
life  in  stealinjr  the  net  from  the  garden  wall,  as 
related  in  the  second  part  of  poajbing  Giles. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  print  this  little 
history,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all  young  men 
and  maidens  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
cheats t  impoMtorSf  cunning-women,  fortune4el' 
Isrs,  conjuron^  and  interpreters  of  dreams.  Lis- 
ten  to  me,  your  true  friend,  when  I  assure  you 
that  God  never  reveals  to  weak  and  wicked  wo- 
men those  secret  designs  of  his  providence, 
which  no  human  wisdom  is  able  to  foresee.  To 
consult  these  false  oracles  is  not  only  foolish, 
bat  sinful.    It  is  foolish,  because  they  are  them- 


selves as  ignorant  as  thoee  whom  they  pretend 
to  teach  :  and  is  sinful,  because  it  is  prying  inls 
that  futurity  which  God,  in  mercy  as  well  as 
wisdom,  hides  from  men.  God  indeed  ordsn 
all  thinn ;  but  when  you  have  a  mind  to  do  a 
foolish  uiing,  do  not  &ncy  ^ou  are  fated  to  do 
it  This  is  tempting  Providence,  and  not  tmst- 
ing  him.  It  is  indeed  charging  Ood  withfeXbf 
Prudence  is  his  gift,  and  you  obey  him  better 
when  you  make  use  of  prudence,  under  the  di- 
rection of  prayer,  than  when  yon  madly  nu 
into  ruin,  aud  think  you  are  only  submitting  to 
your  fate.  Never  fancy  that  you  are  ooonpelM 
to  undo  yourself,  or  to  rush  upon  your  own  d»> 
struction,  in  compliance  with  any  supposed  fc- 
tality.  Never  believe  that  God  conceals  his  wifl 
fhim  a  sober  Christian  who  obeys  his  laws,  and 
reveals  it  to  a  vacrabond  g3rpey  who  runs  up  and 
down  breaking  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man 
King  Saul  never  consulted  the  witch  till  he  left 
off  serving  God.  The  Bible  will  direct  us  wha* 
to  do  better  than  any  conjurer,  and  there  areiic 
days  unlucky  but  those  which  we  make  so  bi 
our  own  vanity,  sin,  and  folly. 


THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  OREAX, 

TO  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 

*  You  are  the  makers  of  manners.' — Shakspeare, 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  the  com- 
munity, to  persons  considerable  in  reputation, 
important  by  their  condition  in  life,  and  com- 
mendable for  the  decency  of  general  conduct, 
these  slight  hints  are  respectfully  addressed. 
They  are  not  intended  as  a  satire  upon  vice,  or 
ridicule  upon  folly,  being  written  neither  fiir  the 
foolish  nor  the  vicious.  The  subject  is  too  se- 
rious for  ridicule ;  and  thoee  to  whom  it  is  ad. 
dressed  are  too  respectable  for  satire.  It  is  re- 
coolmended  to  the  consideration  of  those  who, 
filling  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  patterns,  by  which  the  manners  of  ' 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  to  be  fashioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  and 
especially  in  those  conditions  of  life  which  ex. 
empt  them  fVom  the  temptation  to  shameful 
▼ices,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  world 
good  kind  (^people ;  for  persons  of  very  flagitious 
wickedness  are  almost  as  rare  as  those  of  very 
eminent  piety.  To  the  latter  of  these,  admoni- 
tion were  impertinent ;  to  the  former  it  were 
iiiperfluons.  These  remarks,  therefore,  are 
principally  written  with  a  view  to  those  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  who  live  within  the  re- 
straints  of  moral  obligation,  and  acknowledge 
the  truth,  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  who, 
if  in  certain  instances  they  allow  themselves 
in  practices  not  compatible  with  a  strict  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  seem  to  do  it  rather  from 
habit  and  want  of  reflection,  than  either  from 
disbelief  of  its  doctrhies,  or  contempt  of  its  pre- 
oepCa. 


Inconsideration,  fashion,  and  the  world*  are 
three  confederates  against  virtue,  with  whom 
even  good  kind  of  people  often  contrive  to  live 
on  excellent  terms;  and  the  fair  reputatioB 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  complaisant  con- 
formity to  the  prevailing  practice,  and  by  mere 
decorum  of  manners  without  a  strict  attention 
to  religious  principle,  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger  to  the  rich  and  great  There  is  some 
thing  almost  irresistibly  seducing  in  the  conta- 
gion of  general  example ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
that  vigilance,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Chris 
tianity  to  quicken  by  incessant  admonition,  and 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  world,  to  lay 
asleep  by  the  perpetual  opiates  of  ease  sind  plea- 
sure. 

A  fair  reputation  is  among  the  laudable  ob^ 
jects  of  human  ambition ;  yet  even  this  really 
valuable  blessing  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
snare,  by  inducing  a  treacherous  security  as 
soon  as  it  is  obtained ;  and  by  leading  him  who 
is  too  anxious  about  obtaining  it  to  stop  short 
without  aiming  at  a  higher  motive  of  actioii. 
A  fatal  indolence  is  apt  to  creep  in  upon  the 
soul  when  it  has  once  acquired  the  good  opinion 
of  mankind,  if  the  acquisition  of  that  good  opi- 
nion was  the  ultimate  end  of  its  endeavours. 
Pursuit  is  at  an  end  when  the  object  is  in  pos- 
session ;  for  he  is  not  likely  to  *  press  forward,* 
who  thinks  he  has  already  *  attained.'  The 
love  of  worldly  reputation,  and  the  desire  of 
(Sod's  favour,  have  this  specific  difference,  that 
in  the  latter,  the  possession  alwavs  aogmente 
the  desire;  aud  the  spiritual  muul  aoootmta 
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Botbiiig  done  while  anj  thing  remains  un- 


But  after  all,  a  fair  fame,  the  support  of  num. 
bars,  and  the  flattering  concurrence  of  human 
opinion,  is  obvionslv  a  deceitful  dependence ;  for 
as  every  indiTidual  must  die  for  himself,  and 
answer  for  himself^  both  these  imaginary  re- 
sonrees  will  fail,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
could  have  been  of  any  use.  A  good  reputation, 
even  without  internal  piety,  would  be  worth  ob- 
taining, if  the  tribunal  of  heaven  were  fashioned 
after  the  manner  of  human  courts  of  judicature. 
If  al  the  general  Judgment  we  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  our  fellow  mortals,  it  would  be  but 
eommon  prudence  to  secure  their  favour  at  any 
price.  But  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead  in  the 
gTMt  day  of  decision,  it  being  the  consummation 
of  infinite  goodness  not  to  abandon  us  to  the 
mercy  of  each  other's  sentence ;  but  to  reserve 
OS  fiv  Ats  final  judgment  who  knows  everj  mo- 
tive of  every  action :  who  will  make  strict  in- 
qoiaitioii  into  singleness  of  heart,  and  upright- 
ness of  intentbn;  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere 
prayer  of  powerless  benevolence  will  outweigh 
the  most  splendid  profession  or  the  most  daz- 
tliur  action. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  every  degree  of  hu- 
man virtue  which  operates  favourably  on  society, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the  actor; 
and  we  should  gladly  commend  every  degree 
of  goodness,  though  it  be  not  exactly  squared  by 
our  own  redes  and  notions.  Even  the  good  ac- 
dons  of  such  persons  as  are  too  much  actuated 
bf  a  regard  to  appearances,  are  not  without 
meir  beneficial  effects.  The  righteousness  of 
Ibose  who  occupy  this  middle  region  of  morality 
tmoog  us,  certainly  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  rbarisees;  for  they  are  not 
only  exact  in  ceremonials,  but  in  many  respects 
fblnl  the  weightier  matters  of  law  and  con- 
•dence.  Like  Herod,  they  oflen  *  hear  gladly,* 
tnd  *  do  many  things.*  Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  severe  in  remarking  that  in  general 
those  <maracters  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
whose  future  condition  no  very  comfortable  hope 
b  given,  seem  to  have  been  uken,  not  from  the 
profligate,  the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonourable; 
but  from  that  decent  class  commonly  described 
by  the  term  good  aori  ofj^opUy  that  mixed  kind 
of  character  in  which  virtue  appears,  if  it  do 
not  predominate.  The  young  ruler  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  of  this  order ;  and  vet  we  are 
left  in  dark  uncertainty  as  to  his  final  allotment 
The  rich  man  who  built  him  barns  and  store- 
houses,  and  only  proposed  to  himself  the  fbll  en- 
joyment  of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  not  hear 
was  unfairly  acquired,  might  have  been  for  all 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  sort  of 
man ,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  mul- 
titudes who  live  precisely  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yet  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  credit,  and  who 
are  rather  cunsi&red  as  objects  of  respect,  than 
of  censure.  His  plan,  like  theirs,  was  *  to  take 
his  ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merr^.* 

But  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of  the 
■plendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
ion  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
He  committed  no  enormities  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us ;  for  that  he  dined  well  and 
I  well,  could  hardly  incur  the  bitter  pe- 


nalty  of  eternal  misery.  That  his  expenses 
were  suitable  to  his  station,  and  his  splendour 
proportioned  to  his  opulence,  does  not  exhibit 
one  objection  to  his  character.  Nor  are  we  told 
that  he  refused  the  crumbs  which  Laxarus  soli- 
cited.  And  yet  this  man  on  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  question,  is  represented, 
in  a  future  state,  as  lifting  up  hio  eyes  being  ni 
tormenU.  His  punishment  seems  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a  worldly 
spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by  the  sofUiess  and  de- 
lights of  life.  It  was  not  because  he  was  rich, 
but  because  he  trusted  in  riches ;  or,  if  even  he 
was  cliaritabk,  his  charity  wanted  that  princi- 
ple which  alokie  could  sanctify  it.  His  views 
terminated  here;  this  world's  gsod,  and  this 
world's  applause,  were  the  motives  and  the  end 
of  his  actions.  He  forgot  Grod ;  he  was  destftute 
of  piety ;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and  first 
principle  of  human  actions  renderod  his  shining 
deeds,  however  they  might  be  admired  among 
men,  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  is  no  error4nore  common,  or  more  dan- 
gerous, than  the  notion  that  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  pleasure,  and  an  unbounded  grati- 
fication of  the  appetites  is  generally  attended 
with  a  liberal,  humane,  and  merciful  temper. 
Nor  is  there  any  opinion  more  false  and  npore 
fatal,  or  which  demands  to  be  more  steadily  con- 
troverted, than  that  libertinism  and  good-naturs 
are  natural  and  necessary  associates.  For  after 
all  that  corrupt  poets,  and  more  corrupt  philoso- 
phers, have  told  us  of  the  blandishments  of  plea* 
sure,  and  of  its  tendency  to  soften  the  temper 
and  humanize  the  aflWctions,  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  hardens  the  heart  like  excessive  and  un- 
bounded luxury  ;  and  he  who  refuses  the  fewest 
gratifications  to  his  own  voluptuousness,  will 
generally  be  found  the  least  susceptible  of  ten. 
aemess  for  the  wants  of  others.  In  one  reign 
the  cruelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exact  proportioa 
to  the  dissoluteness  at  CapresB.  And  m  another 
it  is  not  less  notorious :  that  the  imperial  fiddler  • 
became  more  barbarous,  as  ho  grew  more  pro- 
fligate. Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  proverb, 
fills  the  heart  until  it  makes  it  hard ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for  human  vir- 
tue  are  Uiose,  which  are  so  covered  over  with 
the  flowers  of  prosperous  fortune,  that  it  reqoiree 
a  cautious  foot,  and  a  vigilant  eye,  to  escape 
them. 

Ananias  and  Srfpphira,  were,  perhaps,  well 
esteemed  in  society  ;  for  it  was  enough  to  esta- 
blish a  very  considerable  reputation  to  sell  evsn 
part  of  their  possessions  for  religious  purposes : 
but  what  an  alarm  does  it  sound  Is  hypocrisy, 
that,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  what  they 
brought,  thcv  were  punished  for  what  they  kept 
back !  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitftil 
pair  are  not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good 
action,  without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down 
a  righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  are  the  surest,  and,  indeed, 
to  human  eyes  the  onl^  evidences  of  sincerity, 
but  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  molteet  and  jirtfi. 
eiplet.  The  Gospel  is  continually  referring  to 
the  heart,  as  the  source  of  ffood ;  it  is  to  the  poor 
in  opiHt,  fo  the  pure  in  heart,  that  the  divino 
blessing  is  annexed.  A  man  may  correct  many 
improper  practices,  and  refrain  fW>m  many  im- 
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moral  ictioiit,  from  merely  human  motives ;  but 
tbooph  this  partial  amendment  is  not  without 
its  uses,  yet  this  is  only  attackinjr  symptoms, 
and  leglectinjr  the  mortal  disease.  But  to  sub- 
due a  worldly  temper,  to  controul  irre^rular  de- 
aires,  and  to  have  *  a  clean  heart,'  is  to  attack 
•in  in  iu  strong  holds.  Totally  to  accompUak 
this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  perfection,  the  best  men  being  constantlv 
humbled  to  find,  that  when  they  *  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them  ;*  but  to  miiempt  it, 
with  an  humble  reliance  on  superior  aid,  is  so 
far  fh>m  being  an  extravagant  or  romantic  flight 
of  virtue,  that  it  is  but  the  common  dut^  of  every 
ordinary  Christian.  And  this  perfection  is  not 
the  less  real,  because  it  is  a  point  which  seems 
constantly  to  recede  from  our  approaches,  just 
as  the  sensible  horizon  recedes  from  our  natural 
Oye.  Our  highest  attainments,  instead  of  bring, 
ing  us  *  to  the  mark,*  only  teach  us  that  tlie 
mark  is  at  a  greater  distance,  by  giving  us  more 
humbling  views  of  ourwlvcs,  and  more  exalted 
oonoeptions  of  the  state  after  which  we  are  la- 
bouring. — ^Though  the  progress  towards  perfec 
tion  may  be  perpetual  in  this  world,  the  actual 
attainment  is  reserved  for  a  better.  And  this 
restless  desire  of  a  happiness  which  we  cannot 
reach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfection  which 
W0  cannot  attain,  are  amon|^  the  many  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to  come 
little  short  of  demonstration.  The  humble  Chris- 
lian,  takes  refuge  under  the  deep  sense  of  his 
disappointments  and  defects,  in  this  consoling 
hope,  *  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I 
shall  be  satisfied.* 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  under- 
Talning  the  virtues  which  even  worldly  men 
may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  humanity, 
generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whomsoever  they 
may  be  found.  But  one  virtue  must  not  intrench 
Bpon  another.  Charity  must  not  supplant  faith. 
If  a  man  be  generous,  good-natured,  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  impoRsible  not  to  feel  for  him  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  be  irreligious,  intemperate,  or  profane,  who 
•hall  dare  to  say  he  is  in  a  safe  state  7  Good  hu- 
mour and  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance ;  but  who 
•hall  lower  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to  ac- 
commodate them  to  the  conduct  of  men  7  Who 
•hall  bend  a  straight  rule  to  favour  a  crooked 
practice  7  Who  shall  controvert  that  authority 
which  has  said,  that  without  holinett  no  man 
•hall  §e«  the  Lord  7 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical ;  and 
while  so  many  grave  persons  are  descanting  on 
the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say 
«  word  on  the  mischiefs  of  virtue,  or,  rather,  of 
that  shining  counterfeit,  which,  while  it  wants 
the  specific  gravity,  has  much  of  the  bri|^htness 
of  sterling  worth  7  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
age  produce  more  beautiful  declamations  in 
praise  of  virtue  than  the  present ;  never  wore 
mora  polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  of  hu- 
manity. An  ancient  Pagan  would  imagine  that 
Astrea  had  returned  to  take  op  her  abode  in  our 
metropolis;  a  primitive  Christian  would  con- 
clude that  *■  righteousness  and  peace  had  there 
met  together.*  But  how  would  they  be  surprised 
lo  fiod  that  the  obligation  to  these  duties  was 


not  always  thought  binding,  not  only  on  Urn 
reader,  but  on  their  ekxjoent  encomiasts  them- 
•elvas.  How  would  they  be  surprised  to  bd 
that  universal  benevolence  may  subsist  with 
partial  iniustice,  and  boundless  liberality  with 
sordid  selfishness !  that  a  man  may  seem  ea||fer 
in  redressing  the  injuries  of  half  the  globe,  with, 
out  descending  to  the  petty  detail  of  private  vir. 
iues :  and  burn  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  mil- 
lions he  never  saw,  while  he  is  spreading  vies 
and  ruin  through  the  little  circle  of  his  own  per 
sonal  influence ! 

When  the  general  texture  of  an  irregular  hA 
is  spangled  over  with  some  constitutional  pleas- 
ing qualities ;  when  gayety,  good  humoor,  and 
a  thoughtless  profusion  of  expense,  throw  a  ha- 
tre  roimd  the  faultiest  characters,  it  is  do  won- 
der that  common  observera  are  blinded  into  ad- 
miration; a  profuse  generosity  dazzles  tktm 
more  than  all  the  duties  of  the  decalogue.  Baft 
though  it  may  be  a  very  good  electioneering 
virtue,  yet  there  are  many  qualities  which  may 
obtain  popularity  among  men,  which  do  not  tend 
to  secure  the  favour  of  God.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  extravagance  of  the  mat  should 
be  the  criterion  of  their  goodness  with  those  veij 
people  who  are  themselves  the  victims  to  th« 
idol ;  for  the  prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  can 
help  it;  and  it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  t&s 
danger  of  these  popular  virtuea,  and  of  the  false 
judgments  of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  popular  comedies*  which  this  country  has 
ever  prod  need,  those  very  passages  which  exatt 
liberality,  and  turn  justice  into  ridicule,  were 
nightly  applauded  with  enthusiastic  rapture  by 
those  deluded  tradesmen,  whom,  perhaps  that 
very  sentiment  helped  to  keep  out  of  their 
money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  charae- 
ter,  whose  false  brightness  is  still  more  perni- 
cious, by  casting  a  splendour  over  the  most  de- 
structive vices.  Corrupt  manners,  ruinous  ex- 
travagance, and  the  most  fatal  passion  for  play, 
are  sometimes  gilded  over  with  man^  engaFing 
acts  of  charity,  and  a  general  attention  and  re- 
spect to  tlie  ceremonials  of  religion.  But  thb  is 
degrading  the  venerable  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  Christianity,  by  stamping  them  on  a 
baser  metal  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  im- 
press. The  young  and  gay  shelter  themselves 
under  such  examples,  and  scruple  the  less  to 
adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed  characters, 
when  they  see  that  a  loose  and  negligent,  not  to 
say  immoral  conduct,  is  so  compatible  with  a 
religious  profession. 

But  I  digress  from  my  intention ;  for  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  notice  of  any 
actions  which  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
has  determined  to  bo  wrong  :  but  of  such  chiefly 
as  are  practised  by  the  sober,  the  decent,  and 
the  regular ;  and  to  drop  a  lew  hints  on  audi 
less  obvious  offences  as  arc,  in  general. 

Safe  from  tlw  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  tbe  throne. 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed 
myself  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a  wide  and 
general  field  of  observation. 

Tho  idea  of  the  present  slight  perfbrmanet 
was  suggested  by  reading  the  king*s  late  exoel- 
*  The  Sobool  fbr  BcandaL 
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lat  prochmafion  tfihut  irrelifiott  and  immo- 
ili^.*  UndnrtlwriielterofBohighaauietioD, 
;  aay  not  be  mMtaMiiable  to  prsM  OQ  the  hearU 
r  th«  better  dispoMd^sQch  obflerranoM  as  aeeai 
I  be  geaerallj  oterlooked,  and  to  remark  sach 
ftneee  av  oommonly  elude  censare,  becauae 
mw  m  not  oomaiaaly  thought  censurable. 

u  ie  obvious  to  aH  pious  persons,  that  that 
maah  of  the  diTine  kw,  against  which  the  bet- 
m  kind  of  people  trespass  with  the  least  scruple, 
I  tiM  Ibartk  ceaimaedinent  Man j  who  would 
loddbr  mt  the  violatian  of  the  other  nine,  seem 
itboat  owomooj  to  expunge  this  from  the  Di- 
ioooodo ;  but  by  what  authoritj  they  do  this,has 
nor  boon  explained.  The  christian  legislator 
MO  not  seem  to  hoTe  abridged  the  command. 
leote :  and  tiiere  is  no  subsoquent  authoritj  so 
Rwh  as  protended  to  by  Protestants. 

11 10  not  here  intended  to  Uke  notice  of  such 
ignnt  offences  as  lie  open  to  the  cognizance 
'bflier  tribunals ;  or  to  pollute  this  paper  with 
MOonting  on  the  holders  of  card  assemblies  on 
■ndayo ;  the  frequenters  of  teverns  and  gaming 
nooo ;  the  printers  of  Sunday  newspapers ;  the 
roprietan  of  SondoT  SUge-coaches;  and  others 
ho  openly  insult  die  laws  of  the  land ;  laws 
Weh  wfll  always  be  held  sacred  by  good  sub- 
oli^ooon  were  not  the  law  of  God  antecedent 
(thorn. 

Many  of  the  order  whom  I  here  address  are 
■oono  of  the  tenderest  humanity,  and  not  only 
ish  woU  to  the  interesto  of  virtue,  but  are  fiu 
mUy  disposed  to  advance  the  cause  of  reli- 
ion ;  nay,  would  be  extremely  startled  at  not 
wmf  thiM^gbt  sincerely  religious ;  yet  from  in- 
mnderation,  want  of  time,  want  of  self^xami- 
itioB,  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  high  require- 
OBls  of  tho  Divine  law,  want  of  suspecting  the 
woitlblnesB  of  the  human  heart,  sometunes 
Isv  thomoelves  in  inattentions  and  negligences 
Ueh  materially  afiect  their  own  si^ty,  and 
leoorafbrtof  others.— While  an  animated  spirit 
^charity  seems  to  be  kindled  among  us :  while 
loro  is  a  veneral  disposition  to  instruct  the  ig- 
irant,  and  to  reform  the  vicious ;  we  cannot 
lip  regretting  that  these  amiable  exertions 
Id   ne  counteracted,  in  some  degree,  bv 


of  a  directly  opposite  tendency ;  tri- 
ing  in  their  appearance,  but  serious  in  their 


There  are  still  among  us  petty  domestic  evils, 
Ueh  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  re- 
ives. There  is  an  aggrieved  body  of  men  in 
ir  very  capital,  whose  spiritual  hardships  seem 
aroely  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  I 
•en  tne  uaul  Daxsssas  on  whom 
ne  Boadaj  iliiiiM,  no  day  of  rait  to  Umn. 
Is  there  not  a  peculiar  degree  of  uakindness 
I  oiereising  such  cruelty  on  the  souls  of  men, 
hoes  whole  lives  are  employed  in  embelHshing 
IT  persons  ?  And  b  it  quite  conceivable  how 
]ady*s  conscience  is  able  to  make  such  nice 
istinctions  that  she  would  be  shocked  at  tho 
lia  of  sending  ibr  her  mantuamakert  or  milU- 

*  This  traet  was  writlea  sooa  slier  tht  iBstitmion  ot 
otoriety  fi>r  enfbrdnf  the  king*i  proclamstion  agaUut 
in  sod  inelif  ioo. ' 

t  It  it  ftsred  that  sioee  tlWM  psfet  wnm  writtsa  tbi 
nils  of  seading  for  either  ia  mucli  dimiawhtd. 

VoL  I. 


ner,  her  carpenter  or  mason,  on  a  Sunday,  whUo 
she  makes  no  scruple  regularly  to  employ  a 
hair.dresser  7 

Is  it  not  almost  ridiculous  to  observe  the  leal 
we  have  for  doing  good  at  a  disUnce,  while  wo 
neglect  the  little,  obvious,  every-day,  domestio 
duties  which  should  seem  to  solicit  our  imme- 
diate attention  7  But  an  action  ever  so  right 
and  praise-worthy  which  is  only  to  be  periodi- 
cally performed,  at  distant  intervals,  is  less  bur. 
thensome  to  corrupt  nature,  than  an  undeviating 
attention  to  such  small,  constant  right  habite  as 
are  hostile  to  our  natural  indolence,  and  would 
be  perpetually  vexing  and  disturbing  our  sel^ 
kive.  The  weak  heart  indulges  ite  infirmity,  by 
allowing  itself  intermediate  omissions,  and  ha- 
bitual neglecto  of  duty ;  reposing  itself  for  safety, 
on  regular  but  remote  returns  of  steted  perform- 
ances. It  is  less  trouble  to  subscribe  to  the  pro- 
Kgation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  than  to 
ve  daily  prayers  iu  our  own  families,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  are  multitudes  of  well* 
meaning  people  who  would  gladly  contribute  to 
a  mission  of  Christianity  to  Japan  or  Otaheito, 
to  whom  it  never  occurred  that  the  hair-dresser, 
whom  they  are  every  Sunday  detaininsr  from 
church  has  a  soul  to  be  saved ;  that  the  Taw  of 
the  land  co-operates  with  the  law  of  God,  to  fiir- 
bid  their  employing  him ;  and  that  they  have  no 
rijght,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  this  portion  of 
his  time.  The  poor  man,  himself,  perhaps,  dares 
not  remonstrate,  for  fear  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  If 
there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  ploasurablo 
Sunday  among  the  great  and  affluent,  methinks 
this  single  one  might  operate :  would  not  a  do- 
vout  heart  be  unwuling  to  rob  a  fellow  creature 
of  his  time  for  devotion,  or  a  humane  one  of  his 
hour  of  rest  7  *  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
hour,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.* 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  little  coo- 
sistency  in  human  conduct,  that  tho  same  per- 
sons should  gladly  contribute  to  spread  the  b^ht 
of  Christianity  in  another  hemisphere ;  while, 
by  their  example,  they  actually  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  it  at  home.  But  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  nmch 
oflener  owing  to  the  imperceptible  influence  of 
custom  and  habit,  than  to  a  decided  ilJ  intention. 
Besides,  it  may  he  in  morak  as  it  is  in  optics, 
the  eye  and  the  object  may  come  too  close  to 
each  other,  to  answer  the  end  of  vision.  There 
are  certain  faulte  which  press  too  near  our  self- 
love  to  be  even  perceptible  to  us. 

The  petty  mischief  of  what  is  called  card  mo. 
ney  b  so  assimilated  to  our  habits,  and  interwo 
yen  with  our  family  arrangements,  that  even 
man^  of  the  prudent  and  virtuous  no  longei 
consider  it  as  a  worm  which  b  feeding  on  tho 
viteb  of  domestic  virtue.  How  many  poor 
youths, after  having  been  trained  in  a  wholesome 
dread  of  idleness  and  gaming,  when  they  are 
sent  abroad  into  the  world,  are  astonbhed  to 
find  that  part  of  the  wages  of  the  servant  b  to 
bo  paid  by  his  fbrnishing  the  implemente  of  di- 
version  for  the  gueste  of  the  master.  Thus  good 
servante  are  a  commodity  which  has  long  been 
diminishing  W  an  elaborate  system.  The  more 
sober  the  fiiroily,  the  fewer  attractions  it  must 
necessarily  have ;  for  these  servante  will  nato- 
rally  quit  a  place,  however  excellent,  where  thort 
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•  is  no  pla  V,  for  one  where  there  ia  lome ;  and  m 
frmily  where  there  is  hot  little,  for  one  where 
tnere  is  much.  Thus  if  the  advanta^  of  the 
dependent  is  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
dissipation  of  his  employer,  what  encouragement 
is  lefl  for  valuable  servants,  or  what  prospect 
remains  of  securing  valuable  servants  for  sober 
minded  families  7 

It  will  be  said  that  so  small  an  evil  is  scarcely 
worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small  fault  which  is 
become  a  part  of  a  system,  in  time  establishes 
•n  error  into  a  principle.  And  that  remon- 
strance which  should  induce  people  to  abolish 
one  wrong  habit,  or  pluck  out  one  rooted  error, 
however  trifling,  would  be  of  mdTe  real  use  than 
the  most  eloquent  declamation  against  vice  in 
general.  To  take  out  only  one  thorn  from  a 
suffering  patient,  is  more  beneficial  to  him  than 
the  most  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  pain  he  is 
suffering  from  the  thorns  which  remain. 

It  should  be  held  as  an  eternal  truth,  that 
what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  bo  politically 
right  It  would  bo  arguing  great  ignorance  of 
human  natiire,  ahd  exacting  a  very  rigorous  de. 
gree  of  virtue  ft'om  a  person  of  vulgar  sei^ments 
to  expect  that  he  should  wish  well  to  tne  inte. 
rests  of  sobriety,  or  heartily  desire  the  decrease 
of  dissipation,  while  the  growth  of  it  is  made  so 
profitable  to  himself.  It  is  requiring  too  much 
to  make  the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the 
power  of  resistance  is  so  weak.  To  hold  out  to 
«  poor  fellow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest, 
and  yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  in- 
flexible principle,  is  to  expect  from  an  illiterate 
servant  an  elevation  of  virtue,  which  has  not 
always  been  found  even  in  statesmen  and  mi- 
nistcrs. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  any  ani. 
madversion  on  the  subject  of  play  itself.  But 
may  we  not  ask  without  offence,  if  it  be  per- 
fectly right  to  introduce  any  money  arising  from 
or  connected  with  it,  into  a  part  of  regular  fa- 
mily economy  7  Is  it  not  giving  an  air  of  sys- 
tern  to  diversion,  which  does  not  seem  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  the  other  orderly  practices  or 
manj  discreet  families  where  this  odd  traffic  is 
carried  on  7  Would  not  our  ancestors,  who 
seem  to  have  understood  economy  and  magni^- 
cence  too,  at  least  as  well  as  their  desc  ndants, 
have  been  scandalized  had  it  been  proposed  to 
them  to  incorporate  play  so  intimately  with  the 
texture  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as  that 
it  should  make  part  of  their  plan  !  And  would 
they  have  thought  it  a  very  dignifi^  practice 
not  to  have  paid  themselves  for  the  amusements 
of  their  own  houses ;  but  to  have  invited  their 
flriends  to  an  entertainment  of  which  the  guests 
were  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  7 

Let  me  suppose  a  case :  what  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  every  gentleman  who  has  par- 
taken  of  the  social  entertainment  of  a  friend*8 
table,  were  af\er  dinner,  expected  by  the  butler, 
to  leave  a  piece  of  money  under  his  plate  to  pay 
for  his  wine  7  Do  not  common  sense,  hospitality, 
friendship,  and  liberal  feelings  revolt  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  project  7  Yet  there  is  in 
eflSct  as  little  hospitality,  as  little  friendship, 
and  as  little  liberality  in  being  obliged  to  pay 
Ibr  the  cards  as  for  the  wine ;  both  equally  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  entertainment 


It  is  hardly  too  liydicroas  to  add,  thai 
bow  this  point  has  been  carried  in  &your  of  this 
groom  of  the  chambers  (and  it  descends  dan 
to  the  lowest  footman,)  we  need  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  butler  insist  on  being  allowed  to  Ibr- 
nish  the  wine,  for  which  he  shall  compel  thi 
guests  to  pay  with  the  same  high  interest  witk 
which  they  now  pay  for  the  cards.  It  will  ssea 
odd  at  first,  but  afterwards  we  shall  think  m 
more  about  it,  to  see  him,  during  dinner,  nodag 
down  those  who  drink  the  mora  costly  wiim, 
that  they  may  be  taxed  doable.  And  it  will 
sonnd  whimsical  at  fint^  to  hear  the  batkr  gift 
his  master  notice  that  he  most  quit  his  pjacii 
because  the  companjr  have  drank  a  little  wins. 
This  only  sounds  ridiculous,  while  the  leaviog 
a  place  through  deficiency  of  card  money  soaods 
reasonable,  because  we  are  aecnstomed  to  tbs 
one,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  become  faafaionable. 

The  extinction  of  this  favourite  perqoisitB 
would  at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  innoia* 
tion.  All  reformations  seem  formidable  beftie 
they  are  attempted.  The  custom  of  Mriit,'fdiidi 
gave  corruption  broader  wings  to  fly,*  was  sap 
posed  to  be  invincible.  Yet  how  soon  did  a 
general  concurrence  exterminate  it !  Had  any 
one  foretold  twenty  years  ago,  that  in  a  very 
short  space,  near  half  a  million  of  pilftring, 
swearing,  Sabbatb-breaking  children,  should  n 
rescued  from  the  streets,  and  brought  into  hs» 
bits  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  should  we  not  haft 
undertaken  that  the  cleansing  stream  of  ttfi- 
gious  instruction  should  thus  be  poured  throngk 
the  Augean  stable  of  ignorance  and  yiee,  and 
in  some  measure  wash  away  its  grossest  ioipo- 
rities  7 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of  the 
annihilation  of  this  gainful  custom :.  but  tht 
master  would  find  his  account  in  indemnifying 
the  loss ;  for  he  in  his  turn  would  be  released 
from  the  preposterous  contribution  to  the  wages 
of  other  men*s  servants.  If  in  a  family  of  over- 
grown dissipation  the  stated  addition  should  not 
be  found  equivalent  to  the  relinquished  perqui- 
site, the  servant  must  heroically  submit  to  the 
disadvantageous  commutation  for  the  public 
good.  And  after  all  it  would  be  no  very  serioiis 
grievance  if  his  reduced  income  should  not  then 
exceed  that  of  the  chaplain.  It  will  still  at  least 
exceed  that  of  many  a  deserving  gentlemen, 
bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose  feelings  that 
learning  has  refined  to  a  painful  acuteness,  and 
who  is  witnering  away  in  hopeless  penury  frith 
a  large  family,  on  a  curacy,  but  little  surpassing 
the  wages  of  a  livery  servant 

The  same  principle  in  human  nature  by  whieh 
the  nabob,  the  contractor,  and  others,  by  a  sud- 
den influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  become  vo- 
luptuous, extravagant,  and  insolent,  seldom  fidls 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  persons  in  these 
humbler  stations,  when  rsised  from  inferior 
places,  to  the  sudden  afiluence  of  these  gainfii] 
ones.  Increased  profligacy  on  a  sudden  sfrell 
of  fortune  is  commonly  followed  by  desperate 
methods  to  improve  the  circumstances  when  im- 
paired by  the  improvidence  attending  unaccus- 
tomed prosperity. 

There  Is  another  domestic  practice  which  it 
is  almost  idle  to  mention,  because  it  is  so  diffi* 
cult  to  redress,  since  such  is  the  pment  ttitt 
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of  tocietj,  that  even  tbe  oontcientioiui  think 
thMuelyee  obliged  to  concur  in  it  That  inge- 
nuity which  could  devise  some  effectual  substi- 
tute for  the  daily  and  hourly  He  of  Not  at  home, 
would  deserve  well  of  society.  Why  will  not 
nme  of  those  illustrious  ladies  who  lead  in  the 
ftahiooable  world  invent  some  phrase  which 
dnll  equally  rescue  from  destruction  the  time 
of  the  matter  and  the  veracity  of  the  servant  7 
Some  new  and  appropriate  expression,  the  not 
adopting  which  should  be  blended  with  the  stig- 
ma of  vulgarity,  might  accomplish  that  which 
the  char|re  of  its  being  immoral  has  failed  to 
aeeomphsh. 

The  expediency  of  the  denial  itself;  no  one 
wiD  dispute,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of 
tune.  Some  scrupulous  persons  so  very  much 
diqmte  the  lawfulness  of  making  their  servant's 
tOBfue  the  medium  of  any  kmd  of  falsehood,  as 
Id  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  rather  to  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  irruption  of  every  idle 
invader,  who  sallies  out  on  morning  visits  bent 
CO  the  destruction  of  business  and  ue  annihila- 
tioii  of  study.  People  of  very  strict  integrity 
lament  that  this  practice  induces  a  general  spi- 
fit  of  lying,  mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by 
a  quality,  the  reverse  of  an  alterative,  gradually 
ndermines  the  moral  constitution.  Others  on 
the  contrary  assert,  that  it  is  one  of  those  lies 
oTeonTention,  no  more  intended  to  deceive  than 
the  dear  9ir  at  the  beginning,  or  your  humble 
mnmni  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  a  person  who 
b  not  dear  to  you,  and  to  whom  you  owe  no  sub- 
jeetion.  There  is,  however,  this  very  material 
diiereiioe,  that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you 
do  not  convey  it  by  proxy :  You  use  it  yourself, 
and  yoa  use  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value  on 
your  words  than  you  intended  he  should ;  and 
who  shows  you  he  does  not,  by  using  the  same 
flated  phrase  in  return,  in  addressing  yoa,  for 
whom  he  cares  as  little.  Here  the  words  pass 
for  no  more  than  they  are  worth. 

Tbe  ill  effect  of  the  custom  we  are  lamenting 
Bay  be  traced  in  marking  the  gradual  initiation 
of  an  onpractis^d  country  servant  And  who 
has  not  felt  for  his  virtuous  distress,  when  he 
has  been  ordered-  to  call  back  a  more  favoured 
vintant,  whom  he  had  just  sent  away  with  the 
asBoraoce  that  his  lady  was  not  at  home  7  Who 
hss  not  seen  his  suppressed  indignation  at  being 
obliged  to  become  himself  the  detector  of  that 
frlsehaod  of  which  he  had  been  before  the  in- 
strument 7  But  a  little  practice,  and  a  repetition 
of  reproof  for  even  daring  to  look  honest,  soon 
cores  this  fault,  especially  as  he  is  sure  to  be 
commended  in  piq|x>rtion  to  the  increased  firm- 
MBS  of  his  voice,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  coun- 
imance. 

If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be 
naUy  without  a  remedy ;  if  the  state  of  society 
to  soch  that  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let  us  not 
ba  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  servant 
win  equivocate  in  small  instances,  and  not  in 
great  ones.  To  hope  that  he  will  always  lie  for 
TOOT  convenience,  and  never  for  his  own,  b  per- 
haps expectin?  more  from  human  nature  in  a 
km  and  unetutivated  state  than  we  have  any 
right  to  expect  Nor  should  the  master  look  for 
■■deviating  and  perfect  rectitude  from  his  ser- 
nat»  in  wSom  the  principle  of  Teraeity  is  daily 


and  hourly  weakened  in  oonfbrmity  to  his  own 
command. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves,  the 
only  fair  way  of  determining  in  all  cases  of  con- 
science. Suppose  we  had  established  it  into  a 
system  to  allow  ourselves  regularly  to  lie  on  one 
certain  given  subject,  every  day ;  while  we  con- 
tinued to  value  ourselves  on  the  most  undeviat- 
ing  adherence  to  truth  on  every  other  point 
Who  shall  say,  that  at  the  end  of  one  year*B  to- 
lerable and  systematic  lying,  on  this  individual 
subject,  we  should  continue  to  look  upon  false- 
hood in  general  with  the  same  abhorrence  we 
did,  when  we  first  entered  upon  this  partial  ex- 
ercise of  it 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished  so- 
ciety,  and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  specious 
that  they  who  are  allured  by  it,  come  not  sel- 
dom under  the  description  of  good  sort  of  people, 
I  allude  to  Sundat-oonckrts.  Many  who  would 
be  startled  at  a  profane  or  even  a  light  amuse, 
ment,  allow  themselves  to  fancy  that  the  name 
of  sacred  mnsic  sanctifies  the  diversion.  But  if 
those  more  favoured  beings,  whom  Providence 
enables  to  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  do  not 
make  these  petty  renunciations  of  their  own 
ways,  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  criterion 
have  we  by  which  to  judge  of  their  sincerity  1 
For  as  the  goodness  of  Providence  has  exempted 
them  from  painful  occupations,  they  have  nei- 
ther labour  from  which  to  rest,  nor  business 
from  which  to  refi^in.  A  little  abstinence  fVom 
pleasure  is  the  only  valid  evidence  they  have  to 
give  of  their  obedience  to  the  divine  precept 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  re- 
mark will,  by  many,  be  received :  I  know  that 
much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  sanctity 
of  this  smusement  I  shall  be  told  that  the  wor<Ui 
are,  many  of  them,  extracted  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  composition  is  the  divine  Handel's. 
But  were  the  angel  Gabriel  the  poet,  the  arch- 
angel Michael  the  composer,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb  the  subject,  it  would  not  abrogate  that 
statute  of  the  Most  High,  which  has  said,  *  Thou 
shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thy  bxxtant, 
and  thy  cattle,  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.* 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven 
would  make  no  moral  music  to  the  ear  of  a  con- 
scientious person,  while  he  reflected  that  multi- 
tudes of  servants  are  through  his  means  wait- 
ing in  the  street,  exposed  to  every  temptation  ; 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  profane  swearing,  and  idle, 
if  not  dissolute  conversation,  and  the  very  cattle 
are  deprived  of  that  rest  which  the  tender  mercy 
of  God  was  graciously  pleased,  by  an  astonish, 
ing  condescension,  to  include  in  the  command- 
ment 

But  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  so  far 
concede  as  to  allow  of  the  innocence  and  evea 
piety  of  Sunday-concerts :  I  will  suppose  (what, 
however,  does  not  of\en  happen)  that  no  unhal- 
lowed strains  are  ever  introduced ;  I  will  admH 
that  some  attend  these  concerts  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  devout  affections ;  that  they  cherish  the 
serious  impressions  excited  by  the  music,  and 
retire  in  such  a  frame  of  spirit  as  convinces 
them  that  the  heart  was  touched  while  the  ear 
was  gratified :  nay,  I  ufould  grant,  if  such  a 
concession  would  be  accepted,  that  the  intenrali 
I  were  filled  up  with  conversation,  *  whereby  cm 
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vuLf  odify  another  :*  yet  all  theae  good  effecta, 
allowiBg'  them  realljr  to  have  been  produoedf 
will  not  remove  the  invincible  objection  of  an 
EVIL  KXAMPLK ;  and  what  liberal  apirit  would  re- 
fhie  any  reaionable  sacrifice  of  ita  own  pleaaore 
to  80  important  a  motive  7  Yoor  servanta  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  a  concert  aa  a  ae- 
eular  diversion ;  if  you,  therefore,  continue  it 
on  a  Sundav,  wUl  not  they  also  expect  to  be  in- 
dulged on  that  day  with  their  common  amoae- 
nients?  Saint  Paul,  who  waa  a  very  liberal 
thinker,  believed  it  pradent  to  make  frequent 
sacrifices  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves. 
He  waa  willing  to  deny  himself  a  harmless  and 
lawful  gratification,  even  as  long  a$  the  world 
otood^  rather  than  shock  the  tender  consciences 
of  men  of  less  understanding.  Where  a  prac- 
tice is  neither  good  nor  evil  m  itself,  it  is  both 
discreet  and  generous  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  at- 
tended with  any  possible  danger  to  minds  less 
enlightened,  and  to  faith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  wonder- 
ed that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  that 
is  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining^  from  diver- 
sions one  day  in  seven,  upon  motives  of  mere 
human  policy ;  as  voluptuaries  sometimes  fiut, 
to  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  delights  of  the 
next  repast :  for  pleasure,  like  an  over-fed  lamp, 
is  extinguished  by  the  excess  of  its  own  ali- 
ment :  not  to  say  that  the  instmnient  of  our 
gratification  is  of\en  converted  into  our  bane. 
Anaereon  was  choaked  by  a  grape  stone.  The 
lovers  of  pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  even 
upon  their  own  principles ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  world  would  afford  much  more  real  sa- 
tbfaction  than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  press,  and 
torture,  and  strain  it,  in  order  to  make  it  yield 
what  it  docs  not  contain.  Much  good,  and 
much  pleasure,  it  does  liberally  bestow  ;  but  no 

*  labour  or  art,  can  extract  from  it  that  elixir  of 
peace,  that  divine  essence  of  content,  which  it  is 
not  in  its  nature  to  produce.  There  is  good 
sense  in  searching  into  every  blessing  for  its 
hidden  properties ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and 
plunder  it  for  such  properties  as  the  experience 
of  all  ages  tells  us  are  foreign  to  it.     We  ex- 

'  haust  the  world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  la- 
ment  that  it  is  empty :  we  wring  those  pleasures 
to  the  very  dre^s,  and  then  complain  that  they 
are  vapid.  We  erroneously  seek  in  the  world 
for  that  peace  which  we  are  repeatedly  told  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it.  While  we  neglect  to  seek 
it  In  Him  who  has  expressly  told  us  that  our 
happiness  depends  on  Ats  having  overcome  the 
world. — *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I 
anio  you.* 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  very  narrow 
and  fanatical  spirit  in  animadverting  on  a  prac- 
tice so  little  suspected  of  harm  as  the  frequent- 
ing of  public  walks  and  gardens  on  a  Sunday  ; 
and  certainly  there  cannot  be  an  amusement 
more  entirely  harmless  in  itself.  But  I  must 
appeal  to  the  honest  testimony  of  our  own  hearts, 
if  the  effect  be  favourable  to  seriousness.  Do 
we  commonly  retire  fVom  these  places  with  the 
impressions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church, 
in  their  full  force  7  We  entered  these  sprightly 
■cenes,  perhaps  with  a  strong  remaining  tinc- 
ture of  that  devout  spirit  which  the  public  wor- 


ship had  infused  into  the  mmd :  but  hare  wt 
not  felt  it  gradually  diminiah  7  Have  not  gir 
powers  of  resistance  grown  insensibly  weaker? 
Haa  not  the  gayet^  ot  the  scene  converted,  as  it 
were,  argument  mto  allusion?  The  doctrinal 
which  in  the  morning  appeared  the  sober  die* 
tates  of  reason,  now  seem  unreaaooaUy  rigid , 
and  truths,  which  were  then  thought  incoatr^ 
vertible,  now  appear  impertinent  To  answw 
objections  is  much  easier  than  to  withstand  iL 
lurements.  The  understanding  may  contioivt 
a  startling  proposition  with  less  dimcuhy  that 
the  sliding  heart  can  resist  the  infection  of  sa> 
ducing  cayety.  To  oppose  a  cold  and  apecaku 
tive  fiuth  to  the  enchantment  of  present  flsa- 
sure,  is  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons;  it  if 
resisting  arms  with  rules ;  it  is  combating  temp- 
tation  with  an  idea.  Whereas,  he  who  enga|si 
in  the  christian  warfare,  will  find  that  liis  chMf 
strength  consists  in  knowing  that  he  is  f«y 
weak ;  his  progress  will  depend  on  hia  oonviti 
tion  that  he  is  every  hour  liable  to  go  back;  Ul 
success,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  fiillibility ;  Ul 
safety,  on  the  assurance  that  to  retreat  flwi 
danger  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to  decline  tin 
combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisposes  the  mind  for  the  dirty 
of  any  particular  season,  though  it  assume  ever 
so  innocent  a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly  right 
If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  incuraioa  of 
vain  imaginations,  and  worldly  thonghta,  it 
matters  little  by  what  gate  the  enemy  enterid. 
If  the  effect  be  injur ioua,  the  cause  cannot  bi 
quite  harmleaa.  It  is  the  perfidious  property  of 
certain  pleasures,  that  though  they  aeem  not  ti 
have  the  smallest  harm  in  Uiemselvea,  they  Sbi-  ' 
perceptibly  indispose  the  mind  to  every  thing 
thst  is  good. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce  against  aO 
this  preciseness,  that  hackneyed  remark  whiek 
one  is  tired  of  hearing,  that  Sunday  diversions 
are  allowed  publicly  in  many  foreign  oooa 
tries,  as  well  in  those  professing  the  reform- 
ed religion,  as  popery.  But  m  oomiptioaa 
of  one  part  of  the  protestant  world  are  no 
reasonable  justification  of  the  evil  practices  of 
another.  Error  and  infirmity  can  never  be  pro- 
per objects  of  imitation.  It  is  still  a  renuianl 
of  the  old  leaven ;  and  as  to  pleading  the  prao- 
tice  of  Roman  catholic  countries,  one  blushes  tt 
hear  an  enlightened  proteatant  justifying  him- 
self by  examples  drawn  from  that  benighted  re- 
ligion, whose  sanctions  we  should  in  any  other 
instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  I  am  fkr  firom  vindicating 
the  amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in  fo- 
reign countries,  by  allowing  that  established 
custom  and  long  prescription  have  the  privilegv 
of  conferring  ri^ht ;  yet  foreigners  may,  at  least, 
plead  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  the  conni- 
vance of  the  law :  while  in  this  country,  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  established  usage,  ooncurring 
with  still  higher  motives,  give  a  sort  of  veners* 
ble  sanction  to  religious  observances,  the  breach 
of  which  will  be  always  more  lUble  to  misoon* 
struction  than  In  countries  where  so  many  m^ 
tives  do  not  concur  in  its  support. 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  neglect  a 
strict  observation  of  the  Lord^  day  are  remist 
<n  the  perfbmunce  of  all  their  other  dntiet 
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though  thar  ihoiild  bear  in  mind  that  the  ob- 
erranoe  of  their  other  duties  is  no  atonement 
for  the  neglect  of  this ;  I  will  however  ventare 
to  affirm,  that  all  whom  I  have  remarked  con. 
wientioasly  to  observe  this  day  from  right  mo- 
tivea»  have  been  uniformly  attentive  to  their  ge. 
neral  conduct  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
wise  and  good  men  *  that  Christianity  will  stand 
or  &U,  as  this  day  is  neglected  or  observed. 
Sunday  seems  to  be  ^  kind  of  Christian  Palla. 
dium;  and  the  city  of  God  will  never  bo  totally 
taken  by  the  enemy  till  the  observance  of  that 
be  quite  loet  Every  sincere  soldier  of  the  great 
CkpCain  of  our  Salvation  must,  therefore,  exert 
himself  in  its  defence,  if  ever  he  would  preserve 
the  divine  Fort  of  Revelation  against  the  con. 
ndarated  attacks  of  the  world  and  the  devil. 

I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
many  causes  which  seem  to  impede  well-dis- 
posed  people  in  the  progress  of  religion.  None 
perhaps  contributes  more  to  it  than  that  cold, 
prudential  caution  against  the  folly  of  aiming 
nipftfeeiion,  so  frequent  in  tho  mouths  of  the 
worldly  wise.  •  We  must  take  the  world,'  nj 
thay, '  as  we  find  it,  reformation  is  not  our  busi- 
ness,  and  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  ri^hte- 
GOB  overmuch.*  A  text  by  the  way  entirely 
misunderstood  and  perverted  by  people  of  this 
tort.  But  these  admonitions  are  contrary  to 
every  maxim  in  human  affairs.  In  arts  and 
lettersf  tho  most  consummate  models  are  held 
out  to  imitation.  We  never  hear  any  body 
cautioned  against  becoming  too  wise,  too  learn- 
ed, or  too  rich.  Activity  in  business  is  account- 
ad  eommcndable ;  in  friendship  it  is  amiable ; 
in  ambition  it  is  laudable.  The  highest  cxer. 
tioQs  of  industry  are  commended ;  the  finest 
energies  of  genius  are  admired.  In  all  the 
periahing  concerns  of  earthly  things,  zeal  is  ex- 
tolled as  exhibiting  marks  of  a  sprightly  temper 
•nd  a  vigorous  mind !  Strange !  that  to  be  *  fer- 
vent  in  spirit,*  should  only  Be  dishonourable  in 
that  single  instance  which  should  seem  to  de- 
mand unremitting  diligence,  and  unextinguish- 
able  warmth. 

But  afler  all,  is  an  excessive  and  intemperate 
seal  the  common  vice  of  the  times  f  Is  there  any 
eery  imminent  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  great  ahould  transport  them  to  dangerous 
ind  inconvenient  excesses  7  Are  our  young  men 
of  fashion  so  eery  much  led  away  by  the  fer- 
yours  of  piety,  that  they  require  to  have  their 
imaginations  tamed  and  their  ardours  cooled 


*  The  testimony  of  one  lawyer,  will,  perhaps,  bo  loai 
itpected  than  iliat  of  many  prieitu.  - 1  have  ever 
.  aavs  the  great  lord  chief  Justice  Hale,  *  by  a 
ftriet  and  dilifsnt  observation,  that  a  due  observance  of 
the  daty  of  Sanday  has  ever  had  Joined  to  it  a  Uesainf 
BpoB  the  nsst  of  mv  time  ;  and  tlie  week  that  liaa  been 
so  befun  has  been  Messed  and  proopcrous  to  me :  and, 
on  the  other  side,  when  I  have  bfien  n<>gliircnt  of  the 
dqtiiss  of  this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  has  been  ansuc- 
OBSsfiii  and  anbapinr  to  my  own  secular  employments. 
Bo  that  I  could  «astly  maku  an  pstimato  of  my  successes 
the  week  fbllowin;,  by  tlie  manner  of  my  passing  this 
day.  And  1  do  not  write  this  lightly  but  by  long  and 
sound  experienee.*— 5f  p  Matlhem  Hait'n  fforks. 

t  Wbso  Pliny  the  younp^r  was  accused  of  denrising 
the  dpsenerate  eloquence  of  his  own  ame,  and  of  the  va- 
Bity  or  aspiring  at  perfection  in  oratory,  and  of  endea- 
voering  to  lieeome  the  rival  of  Cicero  ;  instead  of  deny- 
ing the  charge,  he  esdaimed  with  a  nuble  spirit,  *  f 
tkink  it  the  height  of  folly  not  always  to  propose  to  my- 
self the  most  perfixt  object  of  imitation.* 


by  the  freoxing  maxima  of  worldly  wisdom  ? 
Is  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  very  much  inclined  to 
catch  and  communicate  the  fire  of  devotion,  as 
to  require  to  be  damped  by  admonition,  or  ez< 
tinguianed  by  ridicule  7  When  the  inimitaUt 
Cervantes  attacked  the  wild  notions  and  ro 
mantic  ideaa  which  misled  the  age  in  which  bm 
lived,  he  did  wisely,  because  he  combated  an 
actually  existing  evil :  but  in  this  latter  end  of 
the  18th  century,  there  seems  to  be  little  morfl 
occasion,  (among  persons  of  rank,  I  mean)  of 
cautions  against  enthusiasm  than  against  chival- 
ry ;  and  he  who  declaims  against  religious  ex- 
cesses in  the  company  of  well-bred  people  shows 
himself  to  be  ss  little  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  as  he 
would  do  who  should  think  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
write  another  Don  Quixotte. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral 
safety,  certain  favourite  and  specious  maxima 
are  not  the  least  successful,  as  they  carry  with 
them  an  imposing  air  of  indulgent  candour,  and 
always  seem  to  l^  on  the  popular  side  of  good 
nature.  Of  the  moat  obvioua  of  these  is,  that 
method  of  reconciling  the  oonscience  to  prac- 
tices not  decidedly  wicked,  and  yet  not  scrnpn- 
busly  right  by  the  qualifying  phrase,  that  then 
ie  no  ham  in  it,  I  am  mistaken  if  more  inno- 
cent persons  do  not  inflame  their  spiritual  reck- 
oning by  thia  treacherous  apology  than  by  al- 
most any  other  means.  Few  are  systematically, 
or  promeditatedly  wicked,  or  propose  to  them- 
selves, at  first,  more  than  such  small  indulgences 
as  the^  are  persuaded  have  no  harm  in  Men. 
Bat  this  hititude  is  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
enlarged.  As  the  expression  is  vague  and  in- 
determinate ;  as  the  darkest  shade  of  virtue,  and 
the  brightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  very 
incongruous  colouring ;  as  the  bounds  between 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so  precisely  defined 
but  that  he  who  ventures  to  tho  confines  of  the 
one,  will  find  himself  on  the  borders  of  tha 
other ;  every  one  furnishes  his  own  definition ; 
every  one  extends  the  supposed  limits  a  little 
farther ;  till  the  bounds  which  fonce  in,  per- 
mitted fVom  unlawful  pleasures,  are  gradually 
broken  do^^n  and  tlie  marks  which  separated 
them  imperceptibly  destroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms of  the  degeneracy  of  morals  in  the  present 
day,  that  the  distiuctions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  almost  swept  away  in  polite  oonveraation. 
The  most  grave  oflences  are  often  named  with 
cool  indifference  ;  the  most  shameful  profligacy 
with  affected  tenderness  and  indulgent  tdJera- 
tion.  The  substitution  of  the  word  gaUaniry 
for  that  crime  which  stabs  domestic  happinaaa 
and  conjugal  virtue,  is  one  of  the  moat  danger- 
ous of  all  the  modern  abuses  of  language.  Atro- 
cious deeds  should  never  be  called  by  gentle 
names.  This  must  certainly  contribute  more 
than  any  thing  to  diminish  the  horror  of  vice  in 
the  rising  generation.  That  our  passions  should 
be  too  often  engaged  on  the  side  of  error,  we 
may  look  for  the  cause,  though  not  for  the  vin- 
dication, in  the  unresisted  propensities  of  our 
constitution :  but  that  our  reason  should  ever  bo 
exerted  in  its  favour,  that  our  converaatiam 
should  ever  be  taught  to  palliate  it,  that  our 
judgment  ahould  over  look  on  with  indiffervnoe. 
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that  oar  tongraei  shoold  ever  be  employ^  to 
sonfound  the  eternal  diatinctioiis  of  right  and 
wrong ;  this  haa  no  shadow  of  excuse  :  because 
this  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  in  nature,  no 
apology  in  temptation,  no  palliative  in  passion. 

However  defective,  therefore,  our  practice 
may  be ;  however  we  may  be  allured  by  seduc- 
tion or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  us  beware  of 
lowering  the  stakdaso  of  aioirr.  This  induces 
an  imperceptible  corruption  into  the  heart,  stag* 
nates  the  noblest  principles  of  action,  irrecover- 
ably debases  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obkgation,  and  prevents  us  from  living  op  to  the 
height  of  our  nature,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
snowing  its  ponible  elevation.  It  cuts  off  all 
communication  with  virtue,  and  almost  prevents 
the  poesibility  of  a  return  to  it.  If  we  do  not 
rise  as  high  as  we  aim,  we  shall  rise  the  higher 
for  having  aimed  at  a  lofty  mark :  but  where  the 
M7LK  is  low,  the  practice  cannot  be  high,  though 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  proportion- 
ably  true. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  of  ar- 
dent youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer  which 
worldly  prudence  bestows  on  active  goodness, 
and  the  cool  derision  it  expresses  at  the  defeat 
of  a  benevolent  scheme,  of  which  malice,  rather 
than  penetration,  had  foreseen  the  failure.  Alas! 
there  is  little  need  of  any  such  discouragements. 
The  world  is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  chills 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  expand- 
eahearL  The  zeal  of  the  most  sanguine  is  but 
loo  apt  to  cool,  and  the  activity  of  the  most  dili- 
gent, to  slacken  of  itself:  and  the  disappoint- 
ments which  benevolence  encounters  m  the 
failure  of  her  best  concerted  projects,  and  the 
frequent  depravity  of  the  most  chosen  objects  of 
her  bounty,  would  soon  dry  up  the  amplest 
■treams  of  charity,  were  they  not  fed  by  the 
living  fountain  of  religious  principle. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  with- 
out animadverting  on  the  too  prompt  alacrity, 
even  of  worthy  people,  to  disseminate,  in  public 
and  general  conversation,  instances  of  their  un- 
successful attempts  to  do  good.  I  nevor  hear 
a  charity  sermon  begun  to  be  related  in  mixed 
oompanv  that  I  do  not  tremble  for  the  catas- 
trophe,  lest  it  should  exhibit  some  mortifying 
disappointment,  which  may  deter  the  inexpe- 
rienced from  running  any  generous  hazards,  and 
excite  harsh  suspicions,  at  an  age  when  it  is 
lest  dishonourable  to  meet  with  a  few  casual 
hurts,  and  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
in  the  cumbersome  and  impenetrable  armour  of 
distrust.  The  liberal  should  be  particularly 
cautious  how  they  furnish  the  avaricious  with 
creditable  pretences  for  savinfr  their  money, 
since  all  the  instances  of  the  mortifications  the  hu- 
mane meet  with  are  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
added  to  the  armoury  of  the  covetous  man*s  ar- 
guments, and  never  fail  to  be  produced  by  him 
as  defensive  weapons,  upon  every  fresh  attack 
on  his  heart  or  his  purse. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that  uncharita- 
bleness  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  persons 
of  advanced  years,  m  not  always  the  effect  of  a 
heart  naturally  hard.  Misanthropy  is  very 
of\en  nothing  but  abused  sensibility.  Long  ha- 
bits of  the  world,  and  a  melancholy  conviction 
how  little  good  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  it,  har- 


den many  a  tender-hearted  person.  Hm  milk 
of  human  kindness  beeomes  soured  by  repeated 
acts  of  ingratitude.  This  commonly  induces  aa 
indifference  to  the  well-being  of  othera,  from  a 
hopelessness  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  humaa 
^virtue  and  human  happiness.  This  uncomftft 
able  disease  is  very  fond  of  spreadipg  its  cam 
contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  the  nealth  of 
young  and  uninfected  virtue.  For  thia  dialaffl- 
per,  generated  b;^  a  too  sanguine  dispositiooi 
and  grown  chronical  from  repeated  disappoint 
ments,  from  having  rated  worldly  generosity  toe 
highly,  there  is  but  one  remedjr,  or  rather  one 
prevention:  and  this  is  a  genuine  principWef 
piety.  He  who  is  once  convinced  that  he  is  te 
assist  his  fellow  creatures,  because  it  is  the  wiP 
of  God;  he  who  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiving 
his  fellow-servant  the  hundred  pencc|,  b  a  ooo- 
dition  annexed  to  the  remisaion  of  his  own  lea 
thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all  uneasi 
ness  when  the  consequence  does  not  answer  his 
expectation.  He  will  soon  become  only  anxiow 
to  do  his  duty,  humbly  committiiig  events  to 
higher  hands.  Disappointments  will  then  only 
serve  to  refine  his  motives,  and  purify  his  virtnOi 
His  charity  will  then  become  a  sacrifice  with 
which  God  is  well  pleased !  His  affections  will 
be  more  spiritualized,  and  his  devotions  mora 
intense.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  conrageoni 
piety  growing  on  the  stock  of  Christian  princi- 
ple, can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed  diligence  or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  ^neral  are  not  aware  of  the  mii* 
chief  of  judgmg  of  the  righteousness  of  any  ae. 
tion  by  its  prosperity,  or  of  the  excellenee  of 
any  institution  by  the  abuse  of  it 

We  must  never  proportion  our  exertions  to 
our  success,  but  to  our  duty.  If  every  laodaUe 
undertaking  were  to  be  dropped  because  it  failed 
in  some  cases,  or  was  abused  in  otheri^  there 
would  not  be  loft  an  alms-house,  a  charity-school, 
or  an  hospital  in  the  land.  If  every  right  prac- 
tice were  to  be  discontinued  because  it  had  been 
found  not  to  be  successful  in  ever^  instance,  and 
if  every  right  principle  were  rejected  because 
it  had  not  been  operative  in  all  cases,  this  false 
reasoning  pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  at  last 
be  brought  as  an  argument  for  shutting  up  oar 
churches,  and  burning  our  Bibles. 

But  if^  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proud  and 
arrogant  discretion  which  ridicules,  as  Utopian 
and  romantic,  every  generous  project  of  the  ae- 
tive  and  the  liberal ;  so  there  is  on  the  other,  a 
sort  of  popular  bounty  which  arrogates  to  itself 
the  exclusive  name  of  feeling,  and  repecta  with 
disdain  the  influence  of  an  higher  principle.  I 
am  far  from  intending  to  deprecate  this  humane 
and  exquisitely  tender  sentiment  which  the  be- 
neficent Author  of  our  nature  gave  us,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  remove  the  distresses  of  the  others,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneasiness.  I  wooU 
only  observe  that  where  not  strengthened  by 
superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  precariouf 
instrument  of  good,  and  ceases  to  operate,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  presence,  and  within  the 
audible  cry  of  misery.  This  sort  of  feeling  for- 
gets that  any  calamity  exists  which  is  out  of  its 
own  sight ;  and  though  it  would  empty  its  purse 
for  such  an  occasional  object  as  rouses  transient 
■ensibility,  yet  it  seldom  makea  any  stated  pro. 
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mkm  for  miMiiet,  which  mre  not  the  leM  real 
baeraae  they  do  not  obtrwte  upon  the  tight,  and 
awakeo  the  tenderncM  of  immediate  sympathy. 
Thb  ie  a  mechanical  charity,  which  requirea 
■pvinjPi  and  wheeia  to  set  it  a  going ;  whereas 
raal  Qiristisn  charity  does  not  wait  to  be  acted 
npai  by  impressions  and  impolses. 

Another  caase  which  very  mach  intimidates 
wril-dispoMd  people,  is  their  terror  lest  the  eha- 
neter  of  piety  should  derogate  from  their  repu- 
tation as  men  of  sense.  Every  man  of  the  world 
naturally  arrogates  to  himself  the  superiority  of 
Bndirstanding  over  every  religious  man.  He, 
therefore,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  set  a 
high  value  on  his  intellectual  powers,  must  have 
■Me  rery  considerable  advances  in  piety  be- 
fan  he  can  acquire  a  magnanimous  indififorence 
bs  this  usurped  superiorfty  of  another :  before 
he  can  submit  to  the  parsimonious  allotment  of 
■it  and  learning,  which  is  assi^ed  him  by  the 
■percilious  hand  of  worldly  wisdom.  But  this 
ittiek  apon  his  pride  will  be  no  bad  touchstone 
nf  his  sincerity.  If  his  advances  have  not  been 
n  eoneiderabfe,  then  by  an  hypocrisy  of  the 
tsist  common  kind,  he  will  be  industrious  to 
ippear  less  ^rood  than  he  really  is,  lest  the  de- 
tsdion  of  his  serious  propensities  should  draw 
m  Van  the  imputation  of  ordinary  parts  or  low 
iMpiaoienta.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  he 
IS  loo  sedulously  intent  on  maintaining  his  pre- 
ISiMiona  as  an  ingenious  man,  his  claims  to 
pisty  aboold  daily  become  weaker.  That  which 
IS  fang  sappressed  is  too  frequently  eztin- 
foidbed. 

Nothing,  pjerhaps,  more  plainly  discovers  the 
faint  impression  which  religion  has  really  made 
noa  oar  hearts,  than  this  disinclination,  even 
■good  people,  to  serious  oonver«ation.  Let  me 
■ot  be  misunderstood ;  I  do  not  mean  the  wran- 
|1b  of  debate ;  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  contro- 
rany ;  I  do  not  mean  the  fiery  strife  of  opiittons, 
thn  which  nothing  can  be  less  favourable  to 
leod  nature,  good  manners,  or  good  societv. 
Bit  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  it  was  not  thought 
ill-bred  and  vidi*creet  that  the  escapes  of  the 
iQBgoe  iriiould  now  and  then  betray  tne  *  abon. 
teee  of  the  heart  ;*  that  when  such  subjects 
m  eaenaUy  introduced,  a  discouraging  cold- 
BOH  duf  not  instantly  take  place  of  that  sprightly 
nfaiAlioB  of  countenance  which  made  common 
lopies  interesting.  If  these  *  outward  and  visi. 
m  eigne  were  unequivocal,  we  should  form  but 
■odermte  ideas  of  the  *  inward  and  spiritual 
paee.'  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  sub- 
leeta  were  not  thought  dull  merely  because  they 
ue  good ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
the  eommon  chance  of  fair  discussion ;  and  that 
parts  and  learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert 
IhsMisi  litis  on  occasions  where  both  might  ap- 
f&u  to  BO  much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
raaOy  inteVested,  could  the  affections  forbear 
MV  and  then  to  break  out  into  language  7  Art- 
itib  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  soho- 
luikeiep  up  the  spirit  of  their  professions  by 
■atnal  intercourse.  New  lights  are  struck  out, 
inprovements  arc  suggested,  emulation  is  kin- 
dod,  love  of  the  object  is  inflamed,  mistakes  of 
the  judgment  are  rectified,  and  desire  of  excel, 
bwe  is  excited  by  communication.  And  ii  piety 
iIhI9  eo  very  easy  of  acquisition,  so  very  natu- 


ral to  our  corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  ot 
the  helps  which  are  indispensable  on  all  other 
subjects  ?  Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  any  par- 
ticnlar  country,  are  full  of  earnest  inquiry,  and 
dilisrent  reeearch ;  they  think  nothing  indiffer- 
ent  Dv  which  their  future  pleasure  or  advantage 
may  be  affected.  Every  hint  which  may  pro- 
cure  them  any  infiirmation,  or  caution  them 
against  any  daiiger,  is  thankfully  received ;  and 
afl  this,  because  they  are  really  in  eameit  in 
their  preparation  for  this  journey ;  and  do  f  Uly 
believe^  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  country,  but 
that  they  themselves  have  a  personal  individual 
interest  in  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be  found 
in  it 

A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  of  people  seems 
to  arise  from  a  mistaken  idea,  that  only  great 
and  actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded  agrainst 
Whereas,  in  effect,  temptations  to  tlie  grosser 
sins  do  not  so  frequently  occur  to  those  who  are 
hedged  in  by  the  blessings  of  a£9oenoe,  by  a  re 
gud  to  reputation  and  the  care  of  health  ;  while 
sins  of  omission  make  up,  perhaps,  the  moet  for- 
midable part  of  their  catalogue  of  offences.  These 
generally  supply  in  numter  what  they  want  in 
weight,  and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  being 
little  ostensible.  They  continue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  regret,  because  the  remembrance  of 
their  predecessors  does  not,  like  the  remem- 
brance  of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume  a  body 
and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression  of 
particular  scenes  and  circumstances.  While 
the  memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  tender 
conscience  by  perpetual  apparition;  omitted 
duty,  having  no  local  or  personal  existence,  not 
being  recorded  by  standing  acts  and  deeds,  and 
dates,  and  having  no  distmct  ima^  to  which 
the  mind  may  recur,  sinks  into  quiet  oblivion, 
without  deeply  woundinjgr  the  conscience,  or 
tormenting  the  imagination.  These  onsssions 
were,  perhape,  among  the  *  secret  sins,*  from 
which  the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to 
be  cleansed  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
oonsideration,  that  these  are  the  offSBnces  against 
which  the  Gospel  pronounces  some  of  its  very 
alarming  denunciations.  It  is  not  less  against 
negative  than  against  actual  evil,  that  affection- 
ate exhortation,  lively  remonstrance,  and  point- 
ed parable,  are  exhausted.  It  is  against  the' 
tree  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  lamp  which  had  mo 
oil,  the  unprofitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of 
his  talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced; 
as  well  as  against  corrupt  fruit,  bad  oil,  and  ta- 
lents iU  employed.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from 
the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties 
and  neglected  opportunities,  will  furnish  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  our  future  condemnation. 
A  very  awful  part  of  the  decision,  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  seems  to  be  reserved  merely  for 
carelessness,  omissions,  and  negatives.  Ye  gave 
me  NO  meat ;  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  ye  took  me 
NOT  in ;  ye  visited  me  not.  On  the  punishment 
attendinf^  positive  crimes,  as  being  more  natu- 
rally obvious,  it  was  not,  perhape,  thought  so 
necessary  to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  further  impedes 
the  reception  of  Religion  even  among  the  well- 
disposed,  is,  that  garment  of  sadness  in  which 
people  delight  to  suppose  her  dressed ;  and  that 
iifb  of  hard  austerity,  and  pining  abstinence 
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which  they  pret4nd  she  enjoins  on  her  diaciplee. 
And  it  were  well  if  this  were  onl^  the  miere. 
preeentation  of  her  declared  enemies ;  hat  un- 
oappily,  it  ia  the  too  frequent  miaconception  of 
her  injudicioua  fKenda.  But  anch  an  orer- 
chareed  picture  is  not  more  unamiable  than  it 
b  unlike ;  for  I  will  Tentore  to  affirm,  that  reli. 
^on,  with  all  her  beautiful  and  becoming  sancti- 
ty, imposes  fewer  sacrifices,  not  only  of  rational, 
but  of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  uncon- 
trolled dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her  ser?ice 
is  not  only  safety  hereafler,  but  freedom  here. 
She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  appetite,  so  exact- 
ing  as  the  world,  nor  so  despotic  as  fashion.  Let 
us  try  the  case  by  a  parallel,  and  examine  it, 
not  as  Meeting  our  virtue  but  our  pleasure. 
Does  Religion  forbid  the  cheerful  enjoyments  of 
life  as  ri^rouslvas  Avarice  forbids  them  7  Does 
she  require  such  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as  Ambi- 
tion, or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet  as  Pride  ? 
Does  Devotion  murder  sleep  like  Dissipation  7 
Does  she  destroy  health  like  Intemperance  7 
Does  she  annihilate  Fortune  like  Gaming  7  Does 
she  embitter  Life  like  Discord ;  or  abridge  it 
like  Duelling  7  Does  Religion  impose  more  vi- 
gilance  than  Suspicion  7  or  inflict  half  as  many 
mortifications  as  Vanity  7  Vice  has  her  mar- 
tyrs :  and  the  most  austere  and  self-denying 
Ascetic  (who  mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity 
almost  as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  never 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruel  and  causeless 
severity  as  that  with  which  Envy  lacerates  her 
unhappy  votaries.  Worldly  honour  obliges  us 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  resenting  injuries ;  and 
worldly  prudence  obliges  us  to  to  at  the  expense 
of  litigating  about  them :  but  Religion  spares  us 
the  inconvenience  of  the  one,  and  Uie  cost  of  the 
other,  by  the  summary  command  to  forgive ; 
And  by  this  injunction  she  consults  our  happi- 
ness  no  less  than  our  virtue,  for  the  torment  of 
constantly  hating  any  one  must  be,  at  least, 
equal  to  the  sin  of  it  And  resentment  Is  an 
evil  so  costly  to  our  peace  that  we  should  find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgive  even  were  it  not  more 
right  If  this  e»timate  be  fairly  made,  then  is 
the  balance  clearly  on  the  side  of  Religion,  even 
in  the  article  of  pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmitv  not  uncommon  to  good  kind 
f^  feofle^  to  comfort  themselves  that  they  are 
living  in  the  exercise  of  some  one  natural  good 
quality,  and  to  make  a  religious  merit  of  a  con- 
stitutional happiness.  They  have  also  a  strong 
f propensity  to  separate  what  God  has  joined,  be- 
ief  and  practice ;  the  creed  and  the  command- 
ments; actions  and  motives;  moral  duty  and 
religious  obedience.  Whereas,  you  will  hardly 
find,  in  all  the  new  Testament,  a  moral,  or  a  so- 
cial virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  b|r  some  reli- 
gious injunction :  scarcely  a  good  action  enjoined 
towards  others,  but  it  is  connected  with  some 
exhortation  to  personal  purity.  All  the  charities 
of  benevolence  are,  in  general,  so  agreeable  to 
the  natural  make  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  duty, 
which,  to  finer  spirits  would  have  been  irresisti- 
ble as  an  inclination,  and  to  have  annexed  the 
highest  future  rew&rd  to  the  greatest  present 
pleasure.  But  in  order  to  give  a  religious  sane 
tion  to  a  social  virtue,  the  duty  of  *  visiting  the 
frtherleas  and  widow  in  their  affliction,*  b  inse- 


parably attached  to  the  difficult  and  self-damif 
injunction  of*  keeping  ourselves  nnspoClad  mm 


the  world.*  This  adjunct  is  the  more  i 
as  many  are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of  moral  OM 
mutation,  and  to  allow  themselves  so  mnl 
pleasure  in  exchange  for  wo  mudi  charity.  M 
one  good  quality  can  never  stand  proxy  Ar  la 
other.  The  Chrbtian  virtues  derive  their  hbh 
est  lustre  fVom  association :  they  have  audi  i 
spirit  of  society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imper 
ftct  when  solitary ;  their  radiance  is  brighteni^ 
by  an  intermingling  of  their  beams,  and  thdr 
natural  strength  multiplied  by  their  alliaMf 
with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  good  tort  of  pufh 
sometimes  use  religion  as  the  voluptaoos  oi 
physic.  As  the  latter  employ  medicine  to  i 
health  agree  with  luxury,  the  former  ooni 
religion  as  a  medium  to  reconcile  peace  of  f 
science  with  a  lifb  of  pleasure.  But  no  n 
chemistry  can  blend  natural  contradictions,  b 
all  such  unnatural  mixtures  the  world  wiH  al3l 
be  uppermost,  and  religion  will  disdain  to  eou 
lesce  with  its  antipathy. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  iiai' 
nuate  that  religion  encourages  men  to  fly  ftoa 
society,  and  hide  themselves  in  solitudes;  tors- 
nounce  the  generous  and  important  datiestf 
active  life  ror  the  vbionary,  cold,  and  fhiitlM 
virtues  of  an  hermitage  or  a  cloister.  No:  Ihi 
mischief  arises  not  fh>m  our  living  in  the  woiUli 
but  from  the  world  living  in  us ;  occupying  ov 
hearts,  and  monopolizing  our  afiections.  AjctioB 
is  the  life  of  virtue ;  and  the  world  b  the  theatie 
of  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  perftct 
patterns  of  human  conduct  may  be  found  in  tbi 
most  public  stations,  and  among  the  busiest  or- 
ders of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scene  of  trid, 
but  the  gbry  of  the  triumph  b  proportkNitd 
to  the  peril  of  the  conflict  A  sense  of  danfsr 
quickens  circumspection,  and  makes  virtna 
more  vigilant  Lot,  perhaps,  b  not  the  only 
character,  who  maintained  his  integrity^  in  a 
purest  city,  proverbially  wicked,  and  forfeited  it 
m  the  booom  of  retirement  *  ' 

It  has  been  said  that  worldly  good  ooii  tf 
people  are  a  greater  credit  to  their  professioBi 
by  exhibiting  more  cheerfulness,  gayetjf,  and 
happiness,  than  are  vbible  in  serious  GhristiaBi^ 
If  thb  assertion  be  true,  which  I  very  mock 
suspect,  b  it  not  probable  that  the  appuvat 
ease  and  gayety  of  the  former  may  be  derivsd 
from  the  same  source  of  consolation  whioh  MfSi 
Quickly  recommends  to  FalstafT,  in  Shakr 
peare's  admirable  picture  of  the  death-bed  scsM 
of  that  witty  profligate  ?  *  He  wbhed  for  eott 
fort,  quoth  mine  hostess,  and  began  to  talk  of 
God ;  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  begged  him  hi 
should  not  think  of  Giod;  it  was  time  enough  !> 
trouble  himself  with  these  things.*  Do  not  na 
ny  deceive  themselfM  by  drawing  water  fhiB 
these  dry  wells  of  comfort  7  and  patch  up  a  pie 
carious  and  imperfect  happiness  in  thb  work, 
by  diverting  their  attention  from  the  conoeiM 
of  the  next. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  inetf, 
is  that  unhappy  prejudice  which  even  eoodkind 
of  people  too  oflen  entertain  against  Ummm  who 
differ  from  them  in  opinion.  Every  man  whe 
b  sincerely  in  earnest  to  advance  the  intBresli 
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9i  rabgion,  will  hafe  Mqoired  aueh  a  degree  of 
emdoor,  as  to  beoome  iodifferent  by  whom  good 
11  done,  or  who  has  the  reputation  of  doing  it, 
fmrididd  it  be  actually  done.  He  will  be  anzi. 
OM  to  increase  the  stock  of  human  Tirtue  and 
ef  happiness  by  e?ery  possible  means.  He  will 
whet  and  sharpen  every  instrument  of  goodness, 
though  it  be  not  cast  in  his  own  mould,  or 
ftabioned  after  his  own  pattern.  He  will  never 
eoonder  whether  the  form  suits  his  own  parti. 
Mhr  taste,  but  whether  the  instrument  itself 
ba  calculated  to  accomplish  the  work  of  his 


I  shall  conclude  these  Isoee  and  immethodi- 
eal  hints  with  a  plain  though  short  address  to 
those  who  content  themselves  with  a  decent  pro- 
ftesion  of  the  doctrines,  and  a  formal  attend- 
■aoe  on  the  offices,  instead  of  a  diligent  dis- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  Christianity.  Believe, 
aad  mgive  me ! — ^yoo  are  the  people  who  lower 
T^'g***"  in  the  eyes  of  its  enemies.  The  open- 
ly profiuie,  the  avowed  enemies  to  Grod  and 
foodneas,  serve  to  confirm  the  truths  they  mean 
to  oppose,  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  they  deny,  i 
and  to  accomplish  the  very  prediction  they  afibct 
ta  disbelieve.  But  you,  like  an  inadequate  and 
fcithlftss  prop,  overturn  the  edifice  which  you 
pietcnd  to  support — When  an  acute  and  keen- 
ejad  infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule 
lly  which  yon  profess  to  walk,  he  finds  so  little 
sMlogy  between  them,  the  copy  is  so  unlike  the 
psttem,  that  this  inconsistency  of  your*s  is  the 
MM  through  which  his  most  dangerous  attack 
li  made.  And  I  must  confess,  that,  of  all  the 
•igmnentfl,  which  the  malignant  industry  of  in- 
fidality  haa  been  able  to  muster,  the  negligent 
endoct  of  professing  Christians  seems  to  me  to 
bi  the  only  one  which  is  really  capable  of  stag- 
giriiig  a  man  of  sense. — He  hears  of  a  spiritual 
lad  aelfidenying  religion ;  he  reads  the  beati- 
tadM ;  he  observes  that  the  grand  artillery  of 
the  gospel  is  planted  against  pride  and  sensu- 
sUty.  He  then  turns  to  the  transcript  of  this 
psmct  original ;  to  the  lives  which  pretend  to 
Ds  ftshioned  by  iu  There  he  sees,  with  tri- 
wnphant  derision  that  pride,  self-love,  luxury, 
sri£rafficiency,  unbounded  personal  expense, 
iMd  an  inordinate  appetite  for  pleasure,  are  re- 
intable  vices  in  the  eyes  of  man^  of  those  who 
aduiowledge  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
Hi  weighs  that  meekness  to  which  a  blessing 
it  promised,  with  that  arrogance  which  is  too 
eomnion  to  be  very  dishonourable.  He  com- 
pares that  non-conforraitjr  to  the  world,  which 
the  Bible  makes  the  criterion  of  a  believer,  with 
that  rage  fi)r  amusement  which  is  not  consider- 
ed as  disreputable  in  a  Christian.  He  opposes 
ths  aelMenying  and  lowly  character  of  the  Au- 
thor of  our  fiuth  with  the  sensual  practices  of 
his  fidlowers.  He  finds  little  resemblance  be- 
Iwsen  the  restrainU  prescribed,  and  the  grstifi- 
eatioDS  indulged  in.  What  condiisions  must  a 
speculative  reasoning  sceptic  draw  from  such 
pfemisea  7  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  phrases 
as  •  a  broken  spirit,'  a  •  contrite  heart,'  ^poverty 
of  spirit,*  •  refraining  the  soul,'  •  keeping  it  low,' 
and  *  casting  down  high  imaginations,'  should 
he  to  the  unbeliever  *  foolishness,'  when  such 
hwniliating  doctrines  are  a  *  stumbling  block'  to 
prafiming  Christians ;  to  Christians  who  cannol 
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cordially  relish  a  religion  which  profisesedly 
tells  them  it  was  sent  to  stain  the  pride  of  hu 
man  glory,  and  *  to  exclude  boasting  7' 

But  though  the  passive  and  self-denying  vir- 
tues  are  not  high  in  the  esteem  of  mere  good 
sort  of  people,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  the  evan 
gelical  virtues.  The  world  extols  brilliant  ao- 
tions ;  the  Gospel  enjoins  good  habits  and  right 
motives:  it  seldom  inculcates  those  splendid 
deeds  which  make  heroes,  or  teaches  those  lofty 
sentiments  which  constitute  philosophers ;  but 
it  enjoins  the  harder  task  of  renouncing  self,  of 
living  uncorrupted  in  the  world,  of  subduing 
besetting  sins,  and  of  'not  thinking  of  ourselves 
more  highly  than  we  oughu'  The  acqui$itioti 
of  glory  was  the  precept  of  other  religions,  the 
c&tUempi  of  it  is  the  perfection  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  then  be  consistent,  and  we  shall  never 
be  contemptible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  ene- 
mies. Let  not  the  unbeliever  say  that  we  have 
one  set  of  opinions  for  our  theory,  and  another 
for  our  practice,  that  to  the  vulgar 

We  ibow  the  rouf  b  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n. 
While  we  the  phuttom  path  of  dalhauoe  tread. 

Would  it  not  become  the  character  of  a  man 
of  sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  most  une- 
quivocal proof,  to  choose  some  role  and  abide  by 
it  7  An  extempore  Christian  is  a  ridiculous 
character.  Fixed  principles,  if  they  be  really 
principles  of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  opinions 
of  the  understanding,  will  be  fallowed  by  a  con- 
Bistent  course  of  action ;  while  indecision  of 
spirit  will  produce  instability  of  conduct.  If 
there  be  a  model  which  we  profess  to  admire, 
let  us  square  our  lives  by  it.  If  either  the  Ko- 
^an  of  Mahomet,  or  the  Revelations  of  2Soroaster, 
be  a  perfect  gruide,  let  us  follow  one  of  them.  If 
either  Epicurus,  Zeno,  or  Confucius,  be  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  our  veneration  and  respect,  let 
us  avowedly  fashion  our  conduct  by  the  dictates 
of  their  philosophy ;  and  then,  though  we  may 
be  wrong,  we  shall  not  be  absurd ;  we  may  be 
erroneous,  but  we  shall  not  be  inconsistent ;  but 
if  the  Bible  be  in  truth  the  word  of  God,  as  we 
profess  to  believe,  we  need  look  no  farther  fbr  a 
consummate  pattern.  *  If  the  Lord  be  God,  let 
us  follow  II iM.'  If  Christ  he  a  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
let  Him  be  also  to  us  the  example  of  an  holy 
lifi). 

But  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  the* 
moral  and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begins  to 
brighten.  I  indulge  myself  in  moments  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  delightfol  vision,  that 
things  are  beginning  gradually  to  lead  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  that  *  all  the  king- 
dome  of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdonAs  of 
our  Crod  and  of  hb  Christ*  I  take  encourage- 
ment  that  that  gbrious  prophecy,  that  *  of  the 
increase  of  'his  government  there  shall  be  no 
end,'  seems  to  be  gradually  accomplishing  ;  and 
in  no  instance  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  noble 
attempt  about  to  be  made  fbr  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave-trade.*  For  what  event  can 
human  wisdom  foresee  more  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  *  give  the  Son  the  heathen  for  his  in- 
heritance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession,'  than  the  success  of  such  an 

•  This  intcreetinff  question  wss  then  beginniog  to  be 
agitated  in  parliament. 
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J  whleh  win  restore  the  laatre  of  the 
British  name,  and  cat  off  at  a  sing^le  stroke  as 
lar^  and  disgraceful  a  portion  of  national  gailt 
as  ever  impaired  the  \nrtae  or  dishonoured  the 
eoancils  of  a  Christian  country. 

A  grood  spirit  seeras  to  be  at  work.  A  eatho- 
lie  temper  is  diffusingr  itself  among  all  sects  and 
parties :  an  enlightened  candour,  and  a  liberal 
toleration,  were  never  more  prevalent ;  good  men 
combat  each  others  opinions  with  less  ranooar, 
and  better  manners;*  they  hate  each  other 
less  for  those  points  in  which  they  disagree, 
and  love  each  other  more  for  those  points  in 
which  they  join  issue  than  they  formerly  did. 
We  have  many  public  encoura^ments ;  we  have 
a  pious  king;  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister; 
very  many  respectable,  and  not  a  few  serious 
clergy.  Their  number  I  am  willing  to  hope  is 
daily  increasing.  Among  these  some  of  the 
first  in  dignity  are  the  most  exemplary  in  con- 
duct An  increasing  desire  to  instruct  the  poor, 
to  inform  the  iii'norant,  and  to  reclaim  the  vi. 
cious,  is  spreading  amons  us.  The  lale  royal 
proclamation  affords  an  horfourable  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lends  nerves  and  si- 
news  to  the  otherwise  feeble  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals, by  enforcing  laws  wisely  planned^ 
but  hitherto  feebly  executed.  In  short,  there  is  a 
good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and  more  become 
*  that  htppy  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God  :*  that  as  prosperity  is  already  within  our 
walls,  peace  and  virtue  may  abide  in  our  dwellings. 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  after  partial 
and  subordinate  amendment.  Reformation  must 
begin  with  the  grrat,  or  it  will  never  be  effec- 
tnu.  Tkeir  example  is  the  fountain  whence 
the  vulgar  draw  their  habits,  actions,  and  cha- 
neters.  To  expect  to  reform  the  poor  while 
the  opulent  are  corrupt  is  to  throw  odours  into 
the  stream  while  the  springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  great  will  not, 
fimm  a  liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from  a 
ehristian  spirit  of  foaring  God,  abstain  from  those 
ofibnces,  for  which  the  poor  are  to  suffer  fines 
and  imprisonments,  effectual  good  cannot  be 
done.  It  will  signify  little  to  lay  penalties  on 
Che  horses  of  the  drover,  or  the  wagon  of  the 
husbandman,  while  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
great  roll  with  incessant  motion  ;  and  while  the 
sacred  day  on  which  the  sons  of  industry  are 
eommandcd  by  royal  proclamation  to  desist  from 
travelling,  is  for  that  very  reason  selected  for 

*  This  was  written  before  the  French  revolution  1 1 


the  Joomeys  of  the  great,  and  prefer  wd  beenn 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fower  interpqitiaH 
But  will  it  not  strike.every  well-meaaug  Sn. 
day  traveller  with  a  generous  remorse,  wbei  Im 
reflects  that  he  owes  the  aceonmiodatkm  of  ai 
unobstructed  road  to  the  very  obedience  whiflb 
is  paid  by  others  to  that  divine  and  homan  k« 
which  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  violatin|^7 

Will  not  the  common  people  think  it  «  Uttb 
inequitable  that  th«v  are  abridged  of  the  ditcr 
sions  of  the  public  house  and  the  gaming  jwti 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  they  shall  hear  tfail 
many  houses  of  Uie  first  nobility  are  on  thsl 
evenmg  crowded  with  company,  and  sneb 
amusements  carried  on  as  are  prohibited  by  ha- 
roan  laws  even  on  common  days  7  As  imitatiai, 
and  a  deeire  of  being  in  the  fashion,  govern  thi 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  nared  tint . 
they  will  not  think  reformation  reputable,  whili 
they  see  it  recommended  only,  and  not  pmeiimi, 
by  their  superiors.  A  precept  ooonteraeted  kf 
an  example,  is  worse  than  fhiitleas ;  it  b  ridict- 
fous ;  and  the  common  people  will  be  tempted  IB 
set  an  inferior  value  on  goodneae,  when  iktf 
find  it  b  only  expected  fVom  the  kiwer  ranka 
They  cannot  surely  but  smite  at  the  diaintefert^ 
edness  of  their  superiors,  who,  while  they  ssea 
anxiously  concerned  to  save  othera,  are  so  Ihtb 
solicitous  about  their  own  state.  The  ambitietf 
vulgar  will  hardly  relish  a  salvation  which  ii 
only  intended  for  plebians ;  nor  will  they  be  aft 
to  entertain  very  exalted  notions  of  that  ■«■ 
mised  future  reward,  the  road  to  whieh  vmf 
perceive  their  betters  are  so  much  more  eamHl 
to  point  out  to  tkem^  than  to  walk  in  themsehMi 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penaltiM 
that  Christianity  first  made  its  way  into  tht 
world  :  the  divine  truths  it  inculcated  reeeivsd 
irresbtible  confirmation  from  the  uvas,  nuo* 
TICKS,  and  examples  of  its  venerable  proftssen. 
These  were  arguments  which  no  popular  pn- 
judice  could  resist,  no  Jewish  logic  refhte,  and 
no  Pagan  persecution  discredit  Had  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  only  praited  and  prommigmlii 
the  most  perfoct  religion  the  world  ever  saw,  it 
would  have  produced  but  very  slender  effbotsoi 
the  faith  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  sets' 
nishing  consequences  which  followed  the  pore 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  would  never  have  besn 
produced,  if  the  jealous  and  inqusitive  eye  of 
malice  could  have  detected  that  the  Docraoni 
the  Chrbtians  recommended  had  not  been  illi» 
trated  by  the  lives  they  ted. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  public  fkvour  having  already  brought 
tbb  little  essay  to  another  ^ition,  the  author 
has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular  ob. 
jections  that  have  been  made  to  it  Since  the 
|Nreceding  sheets  wore  printed  off;  it  has  been 
auggested  by  some  very  respectable  persons  who 
kave  honoured  this  slight  performance  with  their 
notice,  that  it  inculcates  a  too  rigid  austerity, 
and  carries  the  point  of  observing  Sunday  much 
too  far ;  that  it  takes  away  all  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  day,  without  substituting  any 
others  in  their  Biemd ;  and  that  it  only  pulte  down 


a  wrong  system,  without  so  much  as  attemptuf 
to  build  up  a  right  one.  To  these  obeervatioof 
the  author  begs  leave  to  rejdy,  that  whilst  aii> 
madverting  on  error,  the  insisting  on  obviosi 
duty  was  purposely  omitted.  To  teU  peopte  what 
they  already  know  to  be  right,  was  less  the  is- 
tention  of  this  address,  than  to  observe  upon 
practices  which  long  habit  bad  preventoa  thsffl 
fVom  perceiving  to  be  wrong.  Sensible  and  well- 
meaning  persons  can  hardly  be  at  a  teas  on  a 
subieot  which  has  exhausted  preoept  and  ws^ 
.ried  exhortation.    To  have  expatiatod  on  i(i 
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vwU  only  hftfe  been  to  repeat  whmt  is  already 
kumm  and  aekiiowiedged  to  be  right,  even  by 
thoae  whom  the  huiry  of  engfa^menti  will  not 
aUow  to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that  they 
May  mn  the  raee  of  pleaaiire  with  more  alacrity 
Oi  the  other  six.  Bat  probably  it  is  not  the  da- 
liea,  bat  the  amiuements  appropriated  to  the  day 
aboiit  which  the  inqairy  it  made.  It  will,  per. 
hapa,  be  fixind,  that  tlie  intervals  of  a  Sonday 
Kgolarly  doToted  to  all  its  reasonable  and  ob. 
imam  employments,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  very 
Isdioos,  bat  that  they  might  be  easily  and  plea- 
•mtly  filled  ap  by  cheerful,  innocent,  and  in. 
stmctive  conversation.  Haroan  delights  would 
he  very  circumscribed  indeed,  if  the  practices 
here  noticed  as  erroneous,  included  tne  whole 
vrele  of  enjoyments.  In  addition  to  the  appro- 
priata  pleasures  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures 
if  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  fliendship,  the 
pli—ttres  of  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  of  be. 
■efloenee,  to  be  estimated  as  nothing  7 

There  will  not  be  (bund,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a  pe- 
fimi,  who  has  not  been  repeat^ily  told,  with  an 
■r  of  imposing  gravity,  by  those  who  produce 
nrde  on  a  Sunday  evening,  thmi  it  i$  better  to 
pinf  tkmn  to  talk  acandal. — Before  this  pithy 
aifera  was  invented,  it  was  not  perhaps  suspect- 
•i  that  Sunday  ^ming  would  ever  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  morals.  Without 
wieriag  into  the  comparative  ezoellenee  of  these 
two  oeenpatioos,  or  presumin^jf  to  determine 
vUeh  has  a  claim  to  pre-eminence  of  piety, 
May  we  not  venture  to  be  thankfbl  that  these 
altenatives  do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
Moek  of  human  resource ;  but  that  something 
win  gtiU  be  left  to  occupy  and  to  interest  those 
who  adopt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  7 

Faople  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of  lifb 
•M  porpetoally  complaining  that  an  extensive 
'ntanoe,  and  the  necessity  of  being  oon- 
r  engaged  in  large  circles  and  mixed  as- 
itwa,  leaves  them  litUe  leisure  for  family 
arioyment,  select  conversation,  and  domestic 
Mights.  Others,  with  no  less  eamestnese,  la- 
flwnt  that  the  hurry  of  public  stations,  and  the 
■Boeesary  demands  of  active  life,  allow  them  no 
time  for  any  but  frivok>as  reading.  Now  the 
rmrrenoe  of  one  Sunday  in  e^ary  week  seems 
la  hold  ont  an  invitinir  remedy  tor  both  these 
fvila.    The  sweet  and  delightful  pleasures  of 
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fkmily  society  mi^ht  then  be  vnintormpladly 
enjoyed,  by  the  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and 
idle  visiters,  who  do  not  come  to  see  their  friendai 
bat  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  Persons  of  Ashioo, 
living  m  the  same  house,  and  connected  by  the 
closest  ties,  whom  business  and  pleasure  keep  a* 
sunder  during  the  greatestpartof  the  week,  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  little  time 
together,  and  of  cultivating  that  friendship  fbi^ 
each  other,  that  aflection  for  their  ebildren,  and 
that  intercourse  with  their  Maker,  to  which  the 
present  manners  are  not  very  favourable.  To 
the  other  set  of  complainers,  those  who  can  fhid 
no  time  to  road,  this  interval  natarally  presente 
itself;  and  it  so  happens,  that  some  of  the  mosf 
enlightened  men  the  world  ever  saw,  have,  not 
unfrequently,  devoted  their  rare  taleoto  to  sah- 
jecto  peculiarly  suited  to  this  day ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  didactic  form  of  sermons,  which 
men  of  the  world  afiect  to  disdain,  but  in  every 
alluring  shape  which  human  ingenuity  cookl 
assume.  It  can  be  fortunately  produeed  atnoag 
a  thousand  other  instanoee,  tiiat  the  deepeef 
metephysician,*  the  greatest  aatronomer,  the 
sublimest  poet,  the  acutest  reasoner,  the  peliteel 
writer,  the  most  consummate  philoeopher,  and 
the  profoundest  investigator  of  nature,  whieh 
this,  or  perhaps  any  country  has  produced,  haw 
all  written  on  such  subjecto  as  are  analogous  to 
the  business  of  the  Lord's  day.  Suoh  anthtm 
as  these,  even  wits,  philosophers,  and  men  of 
the  world,  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
bifotry  to  read,  nor  enthusiasm  to  ooramend. 
Of  thu  illustrious  group  only  one  was  a  clergr- 
man,  which  to  a  certein  class  of  readers  will  hm 
a  strung  recommendation  ;  though  it  is  a  lUlIe 
hard  that  the  fastidiousness  of  modem  taste 
should  undervalue  the  learned  and  picas  laboon 
of  divines,  only  because  they  are  prG/etsieiiclw— * 
In  every  other  function,  a  man's  compositioiie 
are  not  the  less  esteemed  because  they  pecfedi- 
arly  belong  to  his  more  immediate  business. 
Blackstone's  opinions  in  jurisprudence  are  in 
high  repuUtion,  though  he  was  a  lawyer^fly- 
denham  is  still  consulted  as  oracular  in  ftfrerSy 
m  spite  of  his  having  been  a  physician ;  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Cesar  are  of  established  an- 
thority  in  military  operations,  notwithManding 
he  was  a  soldier. 

•  Locke,  Newton,  Milton.  Batler,  AdJisoa, 
Boyle. 


AN  ESTIMATE 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

Thei*  was  never  found  in  any  age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or  ^lifW  <*  '*^« 
m  discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  pubUc  good  aa  the  Christian  faith.— Lord  Baeam 

'     INTRODUCTION. 

Tte  general  design  of  these  pages  is  to  ofler 
some  cursory  remarks,  on  the  present  state  of 
ivKgioii  among  a  great  part  of  the  polite  and  the 
MiioBalile ;  not  only  among  that  description  of 
na  who,  whether  from  disbelief  or  whatever 
oaoae,  avovredly  neglect  the  duties  of 


ChristUnity ;  but  among  that  ^^^^.^f^ 
also,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  their  briiaf -C 
ita  truth  by  a  public  profbssion,  "^.^[•^^'"■J: 
tentive  to  iny  of  ita  forms,  yet  exhibit  little  irf^ 
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ill  ■uthority,  bat  b  betrayed  by  the  ftill  more 
tieacherous  disciple,  even  while  he  criei,  HkU^ 
MoMier: 

For  this  yiubie  declension  of  piety  ▼ariom 
reasons  hare  been  assigrned,  some  of  which  how- 
ever do  not  seem  fully  adeqdate  to  the  effects 
■acribed  to  them.  The  author  of  a  late  popular 
pamphlet*  has  accounted  for  the  increased  pro- 
fligacy of  the  common  people^  by  ascribing  it, 
yer^  joetly,  to  the  increased  dissoluteness  of 
their  superiors.  And  who  will  deny  what  he 
ftrther  affirms — that  the  general  conduct  of  high 
and  low  receives  a  deep  tincture  of  depravity 
from  the  growing  neglect  of  public  worship  7 
So  far  I  most  cordidly  agree  with  the  noble 
author.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
the  disuse  of  public  worship  is  naturally  follow- 
ed  by  a  neglect  of  all  religious  duties.  Energies, 
which  are  not  called  out  into  action,  almost  ne- 
oeesarily  die  in  the  mind.  The  soul,  no  less 
than  the  body,  requires  its  stated  repairs,  and 
regular  renovaUons.  And  from  the  sluggish 
and  procrastinating  spirit  of  man,  that  religious 
duty  to  which  no  fixed  time  is  assigned,  is  sel- 
dom, it  is  to  be  feared,  performed  at  alLf 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that  the  too 
oommon  desertion  of  persons  of  rank  from  the 
■ervioe  of  the  establishment  is  occasioned  in 
general,  as  he  intimates,  by  their  disapprobation 
of  the  Liturgy ;  as  it  may  more  probably  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  de- 
terred  from  going  to  church  by  motives  widely 
removed  from  speculative  objections  and  con- 
scientious scraples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
pose to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  superior 
utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  public  worship. 
Most  sincerely  atUched  to  the  efeUblishment 
■lyself^  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from 
prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed  and  settled  convic- 
tion. J  regard  its  institution  with  a  veneration 
at  once  affectionate  and  rational.  Never  need  a 
Christian,  except  when  his  own  heart  b  strange- 
ly indisposed,  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  its  or- 
<unances,  and  he  ma^  bless  the  overruling  pro- 
▼idence  of  God,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  natural 
▼ariableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  opinion 
is,  as  it  were  fixed,  and  settled,  and  hedged  in, 
by  a  stated  service  so  pure,  so  evangeli(»l,  and 
which  is  enriched  by  each  a  large  mfusion  of 
•acred  Scripture. 

If  so  many  among  us  contemn  tlie  service  as 
having  been,  individually,  to  ue  fruitless  and  un- 
profitable, let  us  inquire  whether  the  blessing 
may  not  be  withheld  because  we  are  not  forvent 
in  asking  it  If  we  do  not  find  a  suitable  hu- 
miliation in  the  Confeeeion,  a  becoming  earnest- 
ness in  the  Pe<iiton«,  a  congenial  joy  in  the 
Adantion^  a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the 
7%ankMgimnfrs,  it  is  because  our  hearts  do  not 
accompany  our  words ;  it  is  because  we  rest  in 
*  tlie  form  of  godliness,*  and  are  contented  tore- 
main  destitute  of  its  *■  power.*  If  we  are  not 
duly  interested  when  the  select  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  read  to  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as 

*  Hints  to  an  Association  for  preventinf^  Vice  and  Im- 
morality, written  by  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank. 

t  On  this  sutdect  sse  Dr.  Jtflmaon'i  Lifb  of  Milton. 


*  new  born  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  tlM 
word,  that  we  may  grow  therebjr-* 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  since  the  age  sf 
the  Apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  in  whidi  tht 
public  worabip  was  so  solemn  and  so  cheerful; 
so  simple,  yet  so  sublime ;  so  full  of  fervour,  it 
the  same  time  so  free  from  enthusiasm  ;  so  rich 
in  the  gold  of  Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  asto- 
nishingly exempt  from  its  dross.  That  it  ka 
imperfoctions  we  do  not  deny,  but  what  are  thej 
compared  with  its  general  excellence  T  They 
are  as  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disk,  which  a  sharp 
observer  may  detect,  but  which  neither  dirainin 
the  warmth,  nor  obscure  the  brightness. 

But  if  those  imperfections  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  all  human  institutions,  are  to  be  il* 
leged  as  reasons  for  abstaining  to  attend  on  the 
service  of  the  established  chureh,  we  muit  m 
the  same  principle,  and  on  still  stronger  g 
abstain  from  all  public  worship  whatever ;  i 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking  are  very  consiikiit 
in  this  matter. 

But  the  difference  of  opinion  here  inttmilsd, 
is  not  so  much  about  the  Liturgy  itself^  as  tin 
imaginary  effects  attributed  to  it  in  thinning  thi 
pews  of  our  people  of  fashion.  The  sligotBit 
degree  of  obeervation  serves  to  contradict  this 
assertion.  Those,  however,  who,  with  the  nobli 
author,  maintain  the  other  opinion,  m&y  eatisfy 
their  doubts  by  inquiring,  whether  the  regrolu 
and  systematic  absentees  f^om  church  arechisfly 
to  be  found  among  the  thinking,  the  i 
the  speculative,  and  the  scrupuknM  part  of  n 
kind. 

Even  the  most  negligent  attendant  on  public 
worship  must  know,  that  the  8bnoxioua  creed, 
to  whose  malignant  potency  this  general  deser- 
tion is  ascribed,  by  the  noble  author,  is  never 
read  above  three  or  four  Sundaya  in  the  year; 
and  even  allowing  the  validity  of  the  objeotioBi 
brought  against  it,  that  does  not  seem  a  very 
adequate  reason  for  banishing  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  tender  consciences  from  church  on 
the  remaining  eight-and-fbrty  Sundays  of  the 
calender. 

Besidee,  there  is  one  test  whieh  is  abaoluifliy 
unequivocal :  this  creed  is  never  read  at  all  in 
the  aflemoon,  any  more  than  the  Litany,  tbit 
other  great  source  of  ofience  and  supposed  de- 
sertion ;  and  yet  with  all  these  multiplied  rea- 
sons for  their  attendance  do  we  see  the  con- 
scientious crowds  of  the  high  born,  who  abstsia 
from  the  morning  service  through  their  repag- 
nance  to  subscril^  to  the  dogmas  of  Athanasios, 
or  the  more  orthodox  clauses  of  the  morning 
Litany,  do  we  see  them,  I  say,  flocking  to  the 
evening  service,  impatient  for  the  exercise  of 
that  devotion  which  had  *  been  obetructed  by 
these  two  objectionable  portions  of  the  Li- 
turgy 7  Do  we  see  them  eager  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  morning  absence,  and  zealoos  to 
vindicate  their  piety  by  assiduously  attandinf 
when  the  reprobated  portions  are  omitted  7  & 
far  from  it,  is  it  not  pretty  evident  that  tbe 
general  quarrel  (with  some  few  exceptions)  of 
Uiose  who  habitually  absent  themselves  fWmi 
public  worship,  is  not  with  the  Creed,  but  tbe 
commandments  7  With  such,  to  reform  tbe 
Prayer-book  would  go  but  a  little  war.  unleei 
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tbenewTnUmeateoaldbeaboabridfttd.  Cat, 
md  pve,  mnd  prone  the  Mirice  of  the  church 
;ver  to  much,  still  ChrittUnity  iteelf  will  be 
bond  foil  of  fbrmidable  objectioDt.  Should  the 
Anrch  cfen  giwe  op  jier  abetnue  creeds,  it 
voold  ATail  hot  little,  unlen  the  Bible  woold 
ilso  expoDge  thoee  rigoitms  laws  which  not  only 
irohibit  tinfiil  actioz^s,  bot  oorropt  inclination!. 
ind  to  apeak  honestly,  I  do  not  see  how  soch 
nnoos  as  habitoallT  infringe  the  lawsof  virtoe 
md  oobriety,  and  who  are  yet  men  of  acote  sa- 
;«eitj,  accostomed  on  other  sobjects  to  a  con- 
tatent  train  of  reasoning ;  who  see  eonseqaen- 
«•  in  their  caoses ;  who  behold  practical  self- 
bniaJ  necessarily  infolved  in  the  sincere  ha- 
il of  religioas  observances — I  do  not  see 
mv*  with  respect  to  soch  men,  any  doctrines 
•ibrmed,  any  redundancies  loppsd,  any  obscori- 
MM  brightened,  ooald  effect  tlie  object  of  this 
athor's  very  benerolent  sod  Christian  wish. 

RsUgioos  duties  are  often  neglected  npon 
Bore  consistent  grounds  than  the  friends  of  Re- 
ifiao  are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  oftcm  dis- 
OBtinned,  not  as  repugnant  to  the  onderstanding, 
ml  aa  repolsife  to  the  judgment,  bot  as  hostile 
9  m  tioentioos  life.  And  when  a  prudent  man, 
IWr  baring  entered  into  a  solemn  oon?ention, 
iads  thai  his  is  living  in  a  constant  breach  of 
VOTj  article  of  the  treaty  he  has  engaged  to 
faanre,  one  cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting 
«k  of  the  hearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which 
m  kaowe  is  planted  against  him,  and  against 
wmj  Goe  who  lives  in  the  allowed  infraction 
f  torn  eofcnant  into  which  every  Christian  has 
Dtored* 

For  m  man  of  sense  who  should  acknowledge 
ba  tmtli  of  the  doctrine,  would  find  himself 
bttgad  to  sobmit  to  the  force  of  the  precept 
t  IS  not  easy  to  be  a  comfortable  sinner,  with- 
al trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  oonGrmed  unbeliever. 
imd  as  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  wish,  the 
ait  expedient  is  to  shun  the  recollection  of  that 
alieil  and  to  forget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be 
fwirant.  The  smallest  remains  of  faith  woold 
aibitler  a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  f^oent- 
f  reminded  of  the  articles  of  that  faith  would 
iaCnrb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all  ob- 
wvaoaaa.  While  to  him  who  retains  any  im- 
caasion  of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festivals  of 
Namperance  will  be  converted  into  the  terrify- 
■rjaaat  of  Damocles. 

^Riat  many  a  respectable  non-conformist  is 
apt  out  of  the  pale  of  the  establishment  by  some 
f  the  causes  noticed  by  the  noble  author,  oan- 
ot  be  questioned,  and  a  matter  of  regrret  it  is. 
lot  tbne,  however,  are  oilsn  sober  thinkers, 
viaas  inquirers,  conscientious  reasoners,  whose 
bfset  we  may  charitably  believe  is  truth,  how- 
iw  they  may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature :  but 
lat  the  same  objections  banish  the  great  and 
hs  gay,  is  not  equally  evident  Thanks  to  the 
iMence  and  indifference  of  the  times,  it  is  not 
qfBMa  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract  leason- 
Ifi,  or  poziling  propositions,  it  is  not  perplexed 
rgnment,  or  intricate  metaphysics,  which  can 
aw  disincline  from  Christianity ;  so  far  from 

tbey  eannoi  even  allure  to  unbelief.  In6delitv 
nIC  with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
■^■htHi—  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  ftvoor, 
*  k  appaar  in  the  grave  and  scholastic  form  of 


speculation,  argument,  or  philoaophieal  dedoe* 
tion  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on  the  sheK^  aa 
the  volumes  of  its  most  able  antagonist;  and  tha 
ooliwebs  are  almost  as  seldom  brushed  from 
Hobbes  as  from  Hooker.  No :  prudent  soapti. 
cum  hath  wiselv  studied  the  temper  of  tha 
times,  and  skilfully  felt  the  pulse  of  this  relaxad* 
and  indolent,  and  selfish  age.  It  prudently  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  reigning  charMter, 
when  it  sdopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasoning, 
and  preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argument  It  dis- 
creetly judged,  that,  if  it  woold  now  gain  prosa- 
lytss,  it  most  show  itself  under  the  bewitching 
rorm  of  a  profane  bon-mot;  must  bs  interwoven  in 
the  texture  of  some  amusing  history,  written  with 
the  lerity  of  a  romance,  and  the  point  and  glitter 
of  an  epiprram :  it  must  embellish  the  ampla 
margin  with  some  offensive  anecdote  or  impora 
allusion,  and  decorate  impiety  with  tfWf  looaa 
and  meretricious  ornament  which  a  oorrnpC 
imagination  can  invent  It  must  break  op  tha 
old  flimsy  system  into  little  mischievoos  apho- 
risms, ready  for  practical  purposes :  it  most  di- 
vide the  rope  of  sand  into  little  portable  pareala. 
which  the  shallowest  wit  can  comprehend,  and 
the  shortest  memory  carry  away. 

PhikMophy  there&re  (as  Unbelief  by  a  patent 
of  its  own  creation,  has  been  pleased  to  all  it- 
self)  will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to  tha 
present  age  as  its  primitive  apostles  intended, 
since  it  requires  time,  application,  and  patienoa 
to  peruse  tlie  reasoning  veterans  of  the  soeptio 
school :  and  these  are  talents  not  now  very  se- 
verely devoted  to  stodv  of  any  sort,  by  thoaa 
who  give  the  Uw  to  fashion ;  especiallv  sinoa, 
as  it  was  hinted  above,  the  same  principles  may 
be  acquired  on  cheaper  terms,  aiid  the  repota* 
tion  of  being  philosophers  obtained  without  tha 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  severities  of  study ; 
since  the  industry  of  our  literary  chemists  iiaa 
extracted  the  spirit  from  the  gross  substance  of 
the  old  unvendible  poison,  and  exhibited  it  in  tha 
volatile  essence  of  a  fow  sprightly  sayings. 

If  therefore  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a 
frivolous  and  relaxing  dissipation  has  infoded 
our  very  studies,  Infidelitv  will  not  be  at  tha 
pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborata  investiga- 
tion, even  on  such  subjedts  as  are  congenial  to 
its  afiections,  and  promotive  of  its  object :  it  ia 
in  vain  to  expect  that  Christianity  wUl  be  mora 
engaging,  either  as  an  object  of  speculation,  or 
as  a  rule  of  practice ;  since  it  demands  a  still 
stronger  eiertion  of  those  energies  which  tha 
gay  world  ia  not  at  the  pains  to  exercise,  even 
on  the  side  they  approve.  For  the  evidenoes  m 
Christianity  require  attention  to  be  comprehend- 
ed, no  less  than  ito  doctrines  require  humility 
to  be  received,  and  ito  preoepU  self-dsnial  to  ba 
obeyed* 

Will  it  then  be  onehariUble  to  prooonnoa, 
that  the  leading  mischief,  not  which  thins  oor 
churches  (for  that  is  not  the  evil  \^^^ 
conuder)  but  which  pervades  our  ^"yJ^T^ 
ter.  and  gives  the  colour  to  our  ?^"i^^ 
b^r«tiiiiiTeUgum7anirj^g«.-o^^ 

opposed  to  a  specuUUve  ^'^"-^J^J^^ ^ 
that  spirit,  temper,  and  behavioor  wnien 
tianity  inculcates.  ,.  i^  :•  ■• 

On  tb»  practical  ifi«il»  **  " 
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r«  hw  hints.  After  attempCinf  to  abow, 
bj  ■  oonparitoD  with  the  religion  of  the  great 
in  preoeding  agea,  that  there  is  a  yiaiUe  decline 
flf  piety  among  the  higher  ranks — that  eTen 
those  more  liberal  spirits  who  neglect  not  many 
•f  the  great  duties  of  beneyolence,  yet  hold  the 
yeverer  obligations  of  piety  in  no  esteem— I 
■hall  proceed,  though  perhaps  with  too  little 
method  to  remark  on  the  notorious  ejfeett  of  the 
decay  of  this  religious  principle,  as  it  oormpts 
•or  mode  of  education,  infecto  domestic  oondnict, 
spreads  the  contagion  downwards  among  ser- 
fanti  and  infiniors,  and  influences  our  general 
Banners,  habits,  and  oonyersation. 

But  what  it  is  here  proposed  principally  to  in- 
sist on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  principle 
is  almost  equally  fatal  as  to  all  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses  of  genuine  piety,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
open  contempt  and  defiance  of  all  tacred  insti- 
tutions, or  under  the  more  decent  veil  of  ezter- 
ual  obsenranoes,  unsupportod  by  such  a  conduct 
as  is  analogous  to  the  christian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  third 
•lass  of  fashionable  characters,  who  profess  to 
■eknowledga  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system 
of  morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  autbority: 
and  conclude  with  some  slight  animadyersiooB 
OQ  the  opinion  which  these  modish  Christians 
maintain,  that  morality  is  the  whole  of  religion. 
.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  manners 
and  principles  act  reciprocally  on  each  other ; 
and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  and  effect  For  in. 
■tanoe— the  increased  relaxation  of  morals  pro- 
duces the  increased  neglsct  of  infusing  religious 
•rincipie  in  the  education  of  youth  ;  which  effect 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  a  cause,  and  in  due  time, 
when  that  cause  comes  to  operate,  helps  on  the 
decline  of  manners. 


CHAP.  I. 

Decline  of  Christianity  shown  by  a  comparative 
view  of  the  religion  of  the  great  in  preceding 
•gee. 

If  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract  be 
dlowed,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  present  in 
no  very  flourishing  sute  among  those  whose  ex- 
ample, from  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  guides  and  governs  the  rest  of  mankind, 
it  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are  ever  so 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  country,  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Those  who  make  a  fair  comparison  most 
allow,  that  however  the  present  age  may  be  im- 
proved in  other  important  and  valuable  advan- 
tages, yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  re- 
maining among  the  great  and  the  powerful  of 
that  •  righteousness  which  exatteth  a  nation.* — 
They  must  confess  that  there  has  been  a  moral 
rowHuHon  in  the  national  manners  and  princi- 
pies,  very  little  analogous  to  that  great  political 
one  which  we  hear  so  much  and  so  justly  ex- 
tolled.  That  our  public  virtues  bear  little  pro- 
portion to  our  public  blessings ;  and  that  our  re- 
ligion  has  decreased  in  pretty  exact  proportion 
to  our  having  secured  the  means  of  enjoying  it 

That  the  antipodes  to  wrong  are  hardly  ever 
right,  was  yery  atrikin^y  illustrated  about  the 


middle  of  the  last  century,  when  tlio  fiery  ani 
indiscreet  leal  of  one  party  was  made  a  pretaxl 
far  the  pnfligate  impiety  of  the  other ;  who  Is 
the  bad  principle  which  dictated  a  depraved 
conduct,  added  the  bad  tasto  of  being  proud  ef 
it>-when  even  the  least  abandoned  were  ab* 


surdly  apprehensive  that  an  appearance  of  de- 
cency might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  fiuia. 
ticism,  a  charge  in  which  they  took  ears  Is 
involve  real  piety,  as  well  as  enthusiastic  pra- 
tonce,  till  it  became  the  general  fashion  to  avoid 
no  ain  but  hypocrisy ;  to  dread  no  imputation 
but  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be  more  afraid  ef 
the  virtues  which  procure  a  good  reputatioe 
than  of  every  vice  which  ever  earned  a  bad  one 
Part^  was  no  longer  confined  to  political  dis- 
tinctions, but  became  e  part  of  moink,  and  wm 
carried  into  religion.  The  more  profligato  ef 
the  court  party  togan  to  connect  the  idea  of  de 
votion  with  tliat  of  republicanism ;  and  to  pross 
their  aversion  to  the  one,  though  they  oonld 
never  cast  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
Tbe  public  taste  became  debauched,  and  to  bs 
licentious  in  principle,  was  thought  by  many  |i 
be  the  best  way  of  making  their  court  to  tiM 
restored  monarch,  and  of  proving  their  abhor* 
rence  of  the  hypocritical  side.  And  Pesois  if 
apermm  of  honour,  the  phrase  of  the  day  to  da. 
signato  a  &shionable  author,  were  ofVen  aoan* 
didoos  offences  against  modesty  and  virtue. 

It  was  not  till  piety  was  thus  nnfortnnatelj 
brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of  oonditioe 
thought  it  made  their  sincerity,  their  abilitissb 
or  t^ir  good  breedioff  questionable,  to  appeal 
openly  on  the  side  of  Religion.  A  striot  al* 
tachment  to  piety  did  not  subtract  from  a  great 
reputation.  Men  were  not  thought  the  wortf 
lawyers,  generals,  ministers,  legidators,  er  hts- 
torians,  for  believing,  and  even  defending,  the 
religion  of  their  country.  The  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  rash  but  heroic  Essex,  the 
politic  and  sagacious  Burleigh,  the  all-aooom- 
plished  Falkland,*  not  only  publicly  owned 
their  belief  in  Christianity,  but  even  wrote  soom 
things  of  s  religious  nature.t  These  instances, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  adduced,  ars 
not,  it  will  be  allowed,  selected  from  among  con- 
templative recluses,  grave  divines,  or  authors  by 
profession ;  but  fVom  the  busy,  the  active,  and 
the  illustrious;  from  public  charactora,  frooi 
men  of  strong  passions,  beset  with  great  tempta- 
tions; distinguished  actors  on  the  stage  of  lift; 
and  whose  respective  claims  to  the  title  of  fiat 
gentlemen,  brsve  soldiers,  or  able  atateamen, 
have  never  been  called  in  question. 

What  would  the  Hales,  and  the  ClarendoWi 
and  the  Somersets,!  have  said,  had  they  been 
told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great  distance  when 
that  sacred  book,  for  which  they  thought  it  ee 
derogation  from  their  wisdom  or  their  dignity 
to  entertain  the  profoundest  reverence ;  the  book 
which  they  made  the  rule  of  their  faith,  the  ob 
ject  of  their  most  serious  study,  and  the  f 


*  Txtrd  FSulkland  aamnted  thn  grr^st  OMIIinfwortliiB 
his  incomparable  work.  The  Reliffion  of  a  ProteaUat. 

t  Soe  that  equally  elegant  and  autlientie  work,  *TkB 
AnecdotM  of  Royal  and  Nohle  Authors.* 


1  ThiA  condiiinmate  statonman  was  not  only  tc 
able  ft>r  a  strict  attemiance  on  the  public  dutiss  of  nli' 
cton,  but  for  niaintaininf  them  with  equal  ezaetee* la 
his  fimily,  at  a  period  too  when  religioa  wui  BMMt  dis> 
eountenoaoed. 
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fkm  oTthnr  etierMl  hope ;  that  this  book  woald 
one  daj  bo  of  Utile  more  use  to  ineii  in  high 
pvUie  etatioiif,  than  to  be  the  tnstmaent  of  an 
oath ;  and  that  the  «ubliine8t  rites  of  the  chris. 
tiaa  reIi(j;ioa  would  soon  be  oomidered  as  little 
mun  than  a  necessarj  quaUfieatfam  lor  a  fdace, 
•r  the  le^al  prelimioary  to  an  office. 

This  indeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  free  in- 
fairy  and  liberty  of  thinking :  but  it  is  the  pe. 
ealiar  character  of  the  present  age,  that  its  mis- 
eMeft  oAen  assume  the  most  Glaring  forms; 
and  that  the  most  alarming  evils  not  only  look 
so  like  goodness  as  to  be  oltsn  mistaken  for  it, 
but  ai«  sometimes  mixed  np  with  so  much  real 
geod,  as  often  to  disguise  though  never  to  ooon- 
teraet,  their  malignity.  Under  the  beaotifhl 
■ask  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  all  religions 
restrainU  are  set  at  nought ;  and  some  of  the 
deadliest  wounds  have  been  aimed  at  Cliristi. 
SBitj,  in  works  written  in  avowed  vindioa- 
tMn  of  the  most  amiable  of  all  the  christian 
principles  !•  Even  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal 
■nd  warm  philanthropy  is  secretly  sapping 
the  foundation  of  christian  morals,  because 
nany  of  its  champions  allow  themselves  to 
Kw  in  the  open  violation  of  the  severer  duties 
of  Jostiee  and  sobriety,  while  they  are  contend, 
hif  for  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  bene- 


The  strong  and  generous  bias  in  fkvour  of 
miveml  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle  itself 
i^  has  engendered  a  dangeroos  notion  that  all 
error  is  innocent  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this, 
or  to  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the 
diteriminating  features  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  every  day  growing  into  less  repute;  and 
it  is  become  the  fashion,  even  among  the  better 
■ert,  to  evade,  to  lower,  or  Co  generalias,  its  moot 
distingmshing  peculiarities. 
•  There  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
left  in  his  own  religion,  that  an  apprehensive 
believer  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  woman  at 
the  sepulchre,  *They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  thev  have  laid 
him.*  The  locality  of  Hell  and  the  existence 
of  an  Evil  Spirit  are  annihilated,  or  considered 
as  abstract  ideas.  When  they  are  alluded  to, 
it  is  periphrastioally ;  or  they  are  discontinued 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  being  tiwful  and  ter- 
rible,  but  they  are  set  aside  as  topics  too  vulgar 
6r  the  poliebed,  too  liberal  for  the  learned,  and 
as  savouring  too  much  of  credulity  for  the  en- 
'lightened. 

While  we  glory  in  having  fVeed  ourselves 
from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  are  we 
■ot  taming  our  liberty  into  licentiousness,  and 
wantonly  struggling  to  throw  off  the  Divine 
anthority  too?  Freedom  of  thought  ia  the  glory 
of  the  human  mind,  while  it  ia  confined  within 
kB  just  and  sober  limits ;  but  though  we  may 

*  See  particalariy  Voltaire  nir  la  Toleranee.  Thin  U 
a  common  artiA<jc  of  that  intiidious  author.  In  tbi»  in- 
aunw  he  has  made  um  of  the  popularity  be  obtained  in 
thi  fknatical  trafedy  at  Thoulouae.  (the  mnrder  of  Ca* 
laia)  to  dineredit.  thouKli  in  the  moat  guard<Hl  manner 
Chriatianity  itwif ;  deprading  martyrdoma,  denyinft  the 
Irath  of  Che  Pajran  Dorsecutiont.  Sec.  te.  And  bv  mix- 
isf  aooM  trutha  with  many  falaehooda.  by  awnminf  an 
anua^le  candour,  andprofefainf  to  eerire  tbtt  iutereat  of 
gaodneaa,  he  trpachnrouply  contrivea  to  leave  on  the 
Bind  of  tlie  ansuardml  reader  improraiona  the  most  ua- 
"1  toOuriaUaaity, 


think  ourselves  aeoountable  for  epiatoas  at  as 
earthly  tribunal,  yet  it  should  be  rememberad 
that  thoughts  as  well  as  actions  are  amenable  at 
the  bai  of  God ;  and  though  we  may  rejoice  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Procuatea  is  so  far 
annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  having 
our  opiniona  lopped  or  lengthened  till  they  are 
brought  to  fit  the  measure  of  human  caprice, 
yet  there  is  still  a  standard  by  which  not  oo^ 
actions  are  weighed,  but  opiniona  are  judged; 
and  every  sentiment  which  is  clearly  inconsis. 
tent  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  as  much 
as  throwing  off  Alt  dominion  as  the  breach  c^ 
any  of 'his  moral  precepts.  This  cuts  up  by  the 
roots  that  popular  and  independent  phrase,  that 
*  thoughts  are  free,*  for  in  this  view  we  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  indulge  opinions  in  opposition 
to  the  express  word  of  Gkxl,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  infringe  practically  on  his  commandments. 

There  is  then  surely  one  test  by  which  it  is 
no  mark  of  intolerance  to  try  the  principles  of 
men,  namely,  the  Lsio  mnd  the  TeMtimow^ :  and 
on  applying  to  this  touchstone,  it  is  impossiUa 
not  to  lament,  that  while  a  more  generons  spirit 
governs  oar  judgment,  a  purer  principle  does 
not  seem  to  regulsfe  our  lives.  May  it  not  ba 
said,  that  while  we  are  justly  commended  for 
thinking  charitably  of  the  opinions  of  others 
we  seem,  in  return,  as  if  we  wore  desirous  of 
furnishin|r  them  with  an  opportunity  of  exnr* 
ciaing  their  candour  by  the  laxity  of  priocipls 
in  which  we  indulge  oursehes  7  If  the  hearts  of 
men  were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other,  by  tha 
bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they  oould  not 
fail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one  oommon 
principle  of  piety.  And  christian  piety  fornishia 
the  only  certain  source  of  all  charitable  jndff- 
ment,  as  well  as  of  all  virtuous  condoct. 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutary  precept  of 
judging  no  mmn,  it  is  the  fashion  to  exceed  onr 
commisaion,  and  to  fancy  every  body  to  be  in 
a  safe  state.  *  Judge  nut*  ia  the  precise  limit 
of  our  rule.  There  is  no  more  encouragement 
to  judge  falsely  on  the  aide  of  worldly  candoar, 
than  there  ia  tn  judge  harshly  on  the  side  of 
Christian  charity.  In  forming  our  notions  wa 
have  to  choose  between  the  Bible  and  the  world, 
between  the  rule  and  the  practice.  Whsfa 
these  do  not  agree  it  ia  led  to  the  judgment  of 
believers,  at  least,  by  which  we  are  to  decide. 
But  we  never  act,  in  religious  concerns,  b^  the 
same  nile  of  common  sense  and  equitable  judg- 
ment  which  governs  us  on  otlier  oceasions.  Ia 
weighing  any  commodity,  its  weight  u  deter- 
mined by  some  generally  allowed  standard; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or  lighter  then 
the  standard  weight,  we  add  or  take  from  it : 
but  we  never  break,  or  clip,  or  reduce  the  weight 
to  suit  the  thing  we  are  weighing ;  becauae  the 
common  oonsent  of  mankind  has  agreed  thai 
the  one  shall  be  considered  as  the  standard  lo 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  other.  But,  in  weMi.. 
ing  our  principles  by  the  standard  cS  tha  Uos- 
pel,  we  do  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing 
our  opinions  and  actions  to  the  Ulante  ef  the 
ssncftfory,  to  determine  and  rectify  their  oomi. 
parative  deficiencies,  we  lower  and  reduoe  Iha 
standard  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  till  wa  hata 
acoommodatad  them  to  our  own  purposes :  so 
that  UMtead  of  trying  oihcrs  tnd  omiioiTW  lif 
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Gnd*s  uneTfing  nilo,  we  try  the  truth  of  God*e 
n}m  by  iti  conformity  or  non-oonfonnity  to  our 
own  depraved  notions  and  corrupt  praeticee. 


CHAP.  II.     * 

BtnewUenee  mUowed  to  be  the  reigning  virtue, 
but  not  exclusively  the  virtue  ef  the  preeent 
mge, — Benevolence  not  the  whole  of  Religion, 
though  one  of  itt  moot  charucterietie  features. 
Whether  Benevolence  proceeds  from  a  religious 
principle,  wUl  be  more  infallibiy  known  by  the 
general  diamoition  of  time,  fortune,  and  the 
common  hMtis  of  life,  than  from  a  few  occa- 
sional acts  of  biuniy* 

To  all  the  remonstrance  and  intectire  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  there  will  not  ftil  to  be  op- 
posed that  which  we  hear  every  day  so  loudly 
insisted  on — the  decided  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent affe  in  other  and  better  respects.  It  will 
be  said,  that  even  those  who  neglect  the  outward 
ftrms  of  religion,  exhibit^  however,  the   best 

Ewfs  of  the  best  principles ;  that  the  unparal- 
ed  instances  of  charity  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinaal  witnesses ;  that  the  many  striking  acts 
of  public  bounty,  and  the  various  new  and  no- 
ble improvements  in  this  shining  virtue,  justly 
entitle  the  present  ^  to  be  caUed,  by  way  of 
eminence,  ike  Age  of  BenevoUnce. 

It  is  with  the  liveliest  joy  I  acknowledge  the 
delightful  truth.  Liberality  flows  with  a  full 
tide  through  a  thousand  channels.  There  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  but  records  some  meeting 
ef  men  of  fortune  fur  the  most  salutary  purposes. 
The  noble  and  numberless  structures  for  the 
relief  of  distress,  which  are  the  ornament  and 
the  glory  of  our  metropolis,  proclaim  a  species 
of  munificence  unknown  to  fbrmer  ages.  Sub- 
seriptions,  not  only  to  hospitals,  but  to  various 
other  valuable  institutions,  are  obtained  almost 
OS  soon  as  solicited.  And  who  but  must  wish 
that  these  beautiful  monuments  of  benevolence 
may  become  every  day  more  numerous,  and 
more  extended ! 

Yet,  with  all  these  albwed  and  obvious  ex- 
eellencte,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  some- 
thing too  much  has  not  been  said  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  present  ago,  in  a  comparative  view  with 
that  of  those  ages  which  preceded  it  A  gene- 
ral alteration  of  habits  and  manners  has  at  the 
same  time  multiplied  public  bounties  and  pri- 
vate distress ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox,  to 
say  that  there  was  probably  less  misery  when 
there  was  less  munificence. 

If  an  increased  benevolence  now  rangss 
through  and  relieves  a  wider  compass  of  dis- 
tress;  yet  still,  if  those  examples  of  luxury  and 
dissipation  which  promote  that  distress  are  still 
■ler^  increased,  this  makes  the  good  done,  bear 
little  proportion  to  the  evil  promoted.  If  the 
miseries  removed  by  the  ^owth  of  charity  fall, 
both  in  number  and  weight,  far  below  those 
which  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  vice  and 
disorder ;  if  we  find  that,  though  bounty  is  ex- 
tended,  yet  those  oorruptioos  which  make  boun- 
ty so  necessary  are  extended  also,  almost  beyond 
calculation ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  ob- 
<«ets  are  relieved  by  our  money  •  yet  tnoompanu 


bly  more  are  debanehed  by  our  lioenl 
the  balance  perhaps  will  not  turn  out  so  de- 
cidedly in  our  (kvour  of  the  timee  as  we  are  wit 
ling  to  imagine. 

If  then  the  most  valuable  species  of  chari^ 
is  that  which  prevents  distress  by  preventing  or 
lessening  vice,  the  greatest  and  most  inevitabis 
cause  of^irant — ^we  ought  not  so  highly  to  enh 
the  bounty  of  the  great  in  the  preeent  day,  ia 
preference  to  that  broad  shade  of  protection,  pa- 
tronage,  and  maintenance,  which  the  widi. 
spread  bounty  of  their  forefathers  stretched  out 
over  whole  vilU^fes,  I  had  almost  said  whob 
provinces.  When  a  lew  noblemen  in  m  ooontjr, 
like  their  own  stately  oaks,  (paternal  oaks! 
which  were  not  often  set  upon  a  card,)  extand- 
ed  their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  all  the  qb* 
derwood  of  the  forest — ^when  there  existed  a 
kind  of  passive  charity,  a  negative  eort  of  bs. 
nevolence,  which  did  good  of  itself;  and  with* 
out  effort,  exertion,  or  expense,  produced  thi 
effect  of  all,  and  performed  the  best  functions  of 
bounty,  though  it  did  not  aspire  to  the  digai^ 
of  its  name— it  was  simply  this : — great  poops 
staid  at  home ;  and  the  sober  pomp  and  ordcn^ 
magnificence  of  a  noUe  family,  residing  at  their 
own  castle  a  great  part  of  the  year,  contributed  la 
the  most  natural  way  to  the  maintenance  of  tin 
poor ;  and  in  a  good  degree  prevented  their  dii* 
tress,  which  it  must  however  thankfully  be  ood- 
fisssed  it  is  the  laudable  object  of  modem  boun^ 
to  relieve.  A  man  of  fortune  might  not  tk 
it  is  true,  so  often  dine  in  public  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor ;  but  the  poor  were  more  regular^ 
and  comfortably  fod  with  the  abundant  crnmbi 
which  then  fell  from  the  rich  man*e  tabk 
Whereas  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prevailinf 
mode  of  living  has  pared  real  hospitality  to  tly 
very  quick;  and,  though  the  remark  may  bs 
thought  ridiculous,  it  is  a  material  disadvantagi, 
to  the  poor,  that  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
style  of  luxury  has  rendered  the  remains  of  tks 
most  costly  table  hut  of  small  value. 

But  even  alk>wing  the  boasted  superiority  of 
modern  benevolence,  still  it  would  not  be  inooo* 
sistent  with  the  object  of  the  present  design,  1o 
inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of  this  branch  of 
charity,  though  the  most  lovely  oflEspring  of  re. 
ligion,  be  yet  any  positive  proof  of  the  preva. 
lence  of  religious  principle  7  and  whether  it  bi 
not  the  fashion  rather  to  consider  benevolenos 
as  a  substitute  for  Christianity  than  as  an  evi* 
dence  of  it  7 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  erron 
among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion  into 
benevolenoo,  and  all  benevolence  into  alms>giv. 
ing.  The  wide  and  comprehensive  idea  of  chris* 
tian  charity  is  compressed  into  the  slender  com- 
pass of  a  little  pecuniary  relief.  This  species  of 
benevolence  is  indeed  a  bright  gem  among  thi 
oi^aments  of  a  Christian ;  but  by  no  means  fur- 
nishes all  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  which  derives 
its  lustre  from  the  associated  radianoe  of  every 
christian  grace.  Besides,  the  pfenuine  virtues 
are  all  of  Uie  same  family :  and  it  is  only  by  be- 
ing seen  in  company  with  each  other,  and  with 
Piety  their  common  parent,  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  legitimate. 

But  it  is  the  property  of  the  ckriotimm  virtoeii, 
that,  like  all  other  amiable  mambert  of  the  aam 
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iunHjr,  while  ««eh  u  doinfr  ita  own  particular 
loty,  it  is  oootribotinff  to  the  proaperity  of  the 
mft;  and  tbe  larger  the  family,  the  better  they 
Ifm  together,  as  no  one  can  advance  itself  with- 
lOl  U£raring  for  the  adrancement  of  the  whole : 
boa,  DO  man  can  be  benevolent  on  Christian 
irindples  without  self^enial;  and  so  of  the 
4lwr  virtues :  each  u  connected  with  some  other, 
tod  all  with  Religion. 

I  already  anticipate  the  obviooa  and  hack- 
mjed  reply,  that,  *  whoever  be  the  instrument, 
JM  whatever  be  the  motive  of  bounty,  atill  the 
nor  are  equally  relieved,  and  therefore  the  end 
B  the  same.'  And  it  must  be  oonfeaaed  that 
hoae  eompaasionate  hearts,  who  cannot  but  be 
•nieatly  anxious  that  the  distressed  should  be 
elieved  at  any  rate,  should  not  too  scrupulously 
nqoire  into  any  cause  of  which  the  effect  is  so 
lenefieiaL    Nor  indeed  will  candour  scrutinise 

00  euriously  into  the  errors  of  any  lifo  of  which 
iSMVolence  will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
ihiaing  ornament,  while  it  does  not  pretend  to 
le  tiie  ataning  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I  were 
Making^  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this  amia- 
ble  foeling ;  we  do  not  surely  lower  the  practice 
bjr  seeking  to  enoble  the  principle ;  the  action 
nil  not  he  impaired  by  mending  the  motive ; 
lad  no  one  will  be  likely  to  give  the  poor  leas 
beeauae  he  aeeka  to  please  Giod  more. 

One  cannot  then  help  wishing  that  pecuniary 
bauty  were  not  only  not  practised,  but  that  it 
■wa  not  sometimes  enjoined  too,  as  a  redeem- 
ing vinae.  In  many  conversations,  (I  had  al- 
Boat  said  in  many  cbarity-sermons,)  it  b  insi- 
iMted  as  if  a  little  alms-giving  could  pay  off 
lid  Boores  contracted  by  favourite  indulgences. 
rUe,  though  oflen  done  by  well-meaning  men 
D  advance  the  interest!  of  some  present  pious 
MTpoae,  yet  has  the  mischievous  eifoct  of  those 
nedlcines  which,  while  they  may  relieve  s  local 
wiplaint,  are  yet  undermining  the  general 
labit. 

Tiiat  great  numbers  who  are  not  influenced 
ff  ao  high  a  principle  as  Christianity  holds  out, 
lie  jret  truly  compassionate  without  hypocrisy 
md  without  ostentation,  who  can  doubt  7  But 
rho  that  foels  the  beauty  of  benevolence  can 
iToid  beinflr  solicitous,  not  only  that  its  ofier- 
nga  shoold  comfort  the  receiver,  but  return  in 
ilaaaings  to  the  bosom  of  the  giver,  by  spring. 
Of  from  such  motives,  and  being  accompanied 
ly  such  a  temper  as  shall  redound  to  his  eternal 
pood  T  For  that  the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the 
ibjeet,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  bene- 
kelor,  is  but  an  uncomfortable  view  of  things  to 

1  real  Christian,  whose  compassion  reaches  to 
lie  eouls  of  men.  Such  a  one  longs  to  see  the 
dbaritable  giver  as  happy  as  he  is  endeavouring 
lo  make  the  object  of  his  bounty :  but  such  a 
Boe  knows  that  no  happiness  can  be  fully  and 
finaHy  enjoyed  but  on  the  solid  basis  of  chris- 
tian piety. 

For  as  Religion  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mere, 
ly  IB  opinion  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither  is  it,  on 
the  other,  merely  an  act  or  a  performance ;  but 
rt  ia  a  disposition,  a  habit,  a  temper :  it  is  not  a 
■aaM,  but  a  nature :  it  is  a  turning  the  whole 
■ind  to  God  :  it  is  a  concentration  of  all  the 
aewera  and  aflbctioiis  of  the  aoul  into  one  itetdT 

VobL 


point,  an  uniform  desire  to  pleaae  Him,  Thb 
desire  will  naturally  and  necessar'ly  manifost 
itself  in  our  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  our 
follow-creatures  in  every  possible  way;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  two  parts  into 
which  practical  religion  is  divided,  can  be  per- 
formed  with  any  degree  of  perfoction  but  by 
those  who  unite  both  ;  as  it  maj  be  questioned 
if  any  man  really  doe$  *love  his  neighbour  as 
himself,*  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to  *  love 
God  with  all  his  heart*  As  genius  has  been  de- 
fined  to  be  strong  general  powers  of  mind,  acci- 
dentally  determined  to  some  particular  pursuit, 
so  piety  may  be  denominated  a  rtroog  general 
disposition  of  the  heart  to  every  thing  that  is 
right,  breaking  forth  into  every  excellent  actioii, 
as  the  occasion  presents  itself.  The  temper 
must  be  ready  in  the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart 
must  be  prepared  and  trained  to  ^very  act  of 
virtue  to  which  it  maj  be  called  out  For  reli- 
gious principles  are  like  the  military  exercise ; 
they  keep  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparatioa 
for  actual  service ;  and,  by  never  relaxing  the 
discipline,  the  real  Christian  is  ready  for  etery 
dutj  to  which  he  may  be  commanded.  Right 
actions  best  prove  the  existence  of  religion 
of  the    heart;    but   they  are   evidences,   not 


Whether  therefore,  a  man*s  charitable  actions 
proceed  from  religious  principle,  he  will  be  best 
able  to  ascertain  bv  scrutinizing  into  what  is 
the  general  disposition  of  his  time  and  fortune, 
and  oy  observin|r  whether  his  pleasures  and  ex- 
penses are  habitually  regulated  with  a  view 
to  enable  him  to  be  more  or  less  useful  to 
others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  possesses  what  is  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  fashion,  the  heat  heart  in  the 
world,  (a  character  we  every  da^  hear  applied 
to  the  libertine  and  the  prodigal,)  if  he  squander 
his  time  and  estate  in  such  a  round  of  extrava- 
gant indulgences  and  thoughtless  dissipation  as 
leaves  him  little  money,  and  less  leisure  for  no- 
bler purposes.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  a  man  is  prevented  from  doing  good  by 
hard-hearted  parsimony  or  an  unprinci^ed  ex- 
travagance ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is  equally 
eut  off  by  both. 

The  mere  eantal  benevolence  of  any  man  can 
have  little  claim  to  solid  esteem ;  nor  does  any 
charity  deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  a  tender  conviction  that  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  ;  which  does  not  spring  from  a  settled  pro- 
pensity  to  obey  the  whole  will  of  God ;  which 
is  not  therefore  made  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  his  conduct;  and  which  does  not  lead  him  to 
order  the  whole  scheme  of  his  affairs  with  an 
eye  to  it 

He  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate  himself 
to  certain  interior  restraints,  who  does  not  live 
in  a  regular  course  of  self-renunciation,  will  not 
be  likely  often  to  perform  acts  of  beneficence, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  convert  to  such 
purposes  any  of  that  time  or  money  which  ap. 
petite,  temptation,  or  vanity  solicit  him  to  divert 
to  othiet  purposes. 

And  surely  he  who  seldom  sacrifices  one  dar- 
ling indulgence,  who  does  not  subtract  one  gra- 
tification from  the  incessant  round  of  his  enjoy- 
1  menta,  when  the  indulgeno^wonld  obatmoi  hia 
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oapacitj  of  dois;  good,  or  when  the  ■aciifioe 
woski  enlargo  his  power,  does  not  deeerre  the 
nuae  Qif  benevolent.  And  for  each  an  oneqaivo- 
oal  criterion  of  charity,  to  whom  are  we  to  look, 
hut  to  the  Gonacicntioua  Christian  7  No  other 
tpirit  but  that  by  which  he  is  go?emed,  can 
•ubdue  self.love :  and  where  self-iove  is  the  pre- 
dominant passion,  benevolence  can  have  but  a 
feeble,  or  an  accidental  dominion. 

Now  if  we  kmk  around,  and  remark  the  ex- 
cesses of  luxury,  the  costly  diversions,  and  the 
intemperate  dissipation  in  which  numbers  of 
professing  Christians  indulge  tfaemselyea,  eaa 
any  stretch  of  candour,  can  even  that  tender 
■entiment  by  which  we  are  enjoined  *  to  hope* 
and  to  *  believe  -all  things,*  enable  os  to  hope 
and  believe  that  such  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
christian  benevolence,  merely  because  we  see 
them  perform  some  casoal  acts  of  charity,  which 
the  spirit  of  the  world  can  contrive  to  make 
extremely  compatible  with  a  voluptuous  lift; 
and  the  cost  of  which,  after  all,  bears  but  lit- 
tle proportion  to  that  of  any  one  vice,  or  even 
?anity. 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any 
one  human  good  quality  which  will  know  and 
keep  its  proper  bounds,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  religious  principle.  There  is,  Cn 
instance,  great  cknger  lest  a  constant  attention 
to  so  right  a  practice  as  an  invariable  economy, 
•hould  incline  the  heart  to  the  love  of  money. 
Nothing  can  efiecUially  counteract  this  natural 
propensity  but  the  christian  habit  of  devotinf 
those  retrenched  expensos  to  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  economy  instead  of  narrowing 
the  heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  con- 
•tant  association  of  benevolence  with  ^ugalit^. 
An  habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  others  is 
the  only  wholesome  reguUtor  of  our  own  ex- 
penses ;  and  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
virtues,  disinterestedness,  sobriety,  and  tempo, 
ranee.  And  thoee  who  live  in  the  custom  of 
levying  constant  taxes  on  their  vanities  for  such 
purpuses,  serve  the  poor  still  less  than  they  serve 
themselves.  For  if  they  are  charitable  upon 
true  christian  principles,  *  they  are  laying  up 
for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come.* 

Thus  when  a  vein  of  Christianity  runs  through 
the  whole  mass  of  a  roan*8  life,  it  gives  a  new 
value  to  all  his  actions,  and  a  new  character  to 
all  his  views.  It  transmutes  prudence  and  eeo- 
nomy  into  christian  virtues ;  and  every  offering 
that  is  presented  on  the  altar  of  charity  becomes 
truly  consecrated,  when  it  is  the  gift  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  price  of  self-deniaL  Piety  is  that 
fire  from  heaven  that  can  alone  kindle  the  sacri- 
fice, which  through  the  mediation  and  ioteroes- 
sion  of  our  great  High  Priest,  *  will  go  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God.* 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an^  aot  of  bounty  is 

Crformod  by  way  of  oompoeition  with  our  Ma- 
r,  either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expiation  of  un- 
allowed indulgences ;  though,  even  in  this  cane, 
God  (who  makes  all  passions  of  men  subservient 
to  his  good  purposes,)  can  make  the  gifl  equally 
beneficial  to  the  receiver,  yet  it  is  surely  not  too 
severe  to  say,  that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an 
unfounded  dependence,  a  deceitfiil  refuge,  a 
hf^kenataC 


CHAP.  m. 

The  neglect  ef  rdigwue  edueatitn,  both  m  emm 
end  a  eonsequence  of  the  dediue  of  Ckristum' 
tv. — No  moral  reetrainte. — Religion  omly  m» 
Jentally  taught^  not  me  m  principU  ^  ertiw 
A  Jew  of  tie  many  cauoee  whiek  diapooe  tk$ 
young  to  entertain  low  opimono  of  Religim. 

Lkt  not  the  truly  pious  be  offended,  as  if^  it 
the  preeent  chapter,  which  is  ifkt^nded  to  treat 
of  the  notorious  neglect  of  religions  education, 
I  meant  to  insinuate,  that  the  prineiples  and 
tempers  of  Christianity  may  be  formed  in  the 
young  mind,  by  the  mere  mechanical  operatioa 
of  early  instruction,  without  the  co-operatiag 
dd  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  To  imply  thw 
would  be  indeed  to  betray  a  UmenUbie  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  of  the  disorder  that  sn 
has  introduced,  of  the  ineflicacy  of  mere  hnnaa 
means ;  and  entirely  to  mistake  the  genius,  and 
overlook  the  meet  obvious  and  important  tnrtki 
of  our  holy  religion. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  th<r8npreae 
Being  works  chiefly  by  means ;  and  though  it 
be  confessed  that  no  defect  of  education,  no  cor- 
ruption of  manners  can  place  any  oat  of  the 
reach  of  the  Divine  influences  (for  it  io  under 
such  circumstances,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  Divine  graee 
have  been  manifested)  yet  it  must  be  owned^ 
thet  instructing  children  in  pfbciplee  of  reli- 
gion, and  giving  them  early  habits  of  tempe- 
rance and  pietv,  is  the  way  in  which  we  oiiy 
most  confidently  expect  the  Divuie  bleoeing^* 
And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pieaaing  to  Ood^ 
and  which  will  be  most  assuredly  accompanied 
by  his  gracious  energy,  we  may  judge  ftem 
what  he  says  of  his  faithful  servant  Abrabafli ; 
*  I  know  him  tfiat  he  will  command  his  ohildrea, 
and  his  household  afler  him,  and  they  ahall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord.* 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  whiefa  wo 
seem  to  look  for  tho  end,  without  making  use 
of  the  means ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  more  sur- 
prising if  we  were  to  expect  that  our  childrev 
should  become  artists  and  scholars  without  b^ 
ing  bred  to  art^  and  ianvuagee,  than  it  is  te 
kmk  for  a  christian  world,  without  a  christian 
education. 

The  nobleat  objects  can  yield  no  delifht  if 
there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  refish 
them.  There  must  be  a  oongruity  between  the 
mind  and  the  object,  in  order  to  produce  any 
capacity  of  enjoyment  To  the  mathematiciaa, 
demonstration  is  pleasure ;  to  the  philoeopber, 
the  study  of  nature ;  to  the  voluptuary,  the  m- 
tifioation  of  has  appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  ]9ea- 
surcs  of  the  imagination.  These  objects  they 
each  respectively  pursue,  as  pleasures  adapted 
to  that  part  of  their  nature  which  they  have  bees 
accustomed  to  indulge  and  cultivate. 

Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  Qoaaistently 
with  their  general  views  and  habitual  tenden- 
cie%  would  it  net  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the 
philoeopber  should  look  for  his  sovereijjrB  food 
at  a  ball,  or  the  sensualist  in  the  pleaenrea  « in* 
tellect  or  piety  7  None  of  these  ends  are  ■&> 
sweraUe  to  tbe  general  views  of  the  reepeotivn 
porsuer;  they  are  not  correspondent  to  1u»  ideas; 
thn J  •!•  not  ooBuneoMirate  to  hb  aoM.    Tlw 
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nUimett  pfeMorMcan  afiM  litUefimtifioatioa 
wbmn  m  tMto  tor  UMm  hu  not  been  praviooaly 
fiifaMd.  ▲  down,  who  alioiild  be«r  n  achoUr 
•r  AB  artut  talk  of  ibe  delighU  of  a  libraiy,  a 
pietim  gallery,  or  a  coooert,  could  not  guoai  at 
fbo  aatura  of  tlie  pleaaaraa  they  afford ;  nor 
would  his  being  introdooed  lo  tbem  si?e  him 
meh  elearor  ideaa ;  becaooe  be  woold  bring  to 
them  an  eye  Uind  to  proportion,  an  underatand- 
iag  new  to  acitaoe,  and  an  ear  deaf  to  harmony. 

Bball  we  expect  then,  einoe  men  can  only  be- 
•Bme  echolare  bj  diligent  labour,  that  they  shall 
Weome  Chrtstiaas  by  mere  chance !  Shall  we 
hi  aorprised  if  those  do  not  Ailfil  the  offices  of 
laligion  llbo  are  not  trained  to  an  acquaintance 
vith  them  7  And  will  it  not  be  obfioos  that  it 
anal  be  some  other  thing  besides  the  abetrose- 
MSB  of  creeds,  which  has  tended  to  make  Chris- 
tianity unfashionable,  and  piety  obsolets  7 

It  probably  will  not  be  disputed,  that  in  no 
age  have  the  passions  of  our  high-born  youth 
been  so  early  veed  from  all  curb  and  restraint 
la  no  age  has  the  paternal  authority  been  so 
cootemfSnousIy  treated,  or  ewry  species  of 
ipbordination  so  disdainfully  trampled  upon. 
ik  no  age  have  simple,  and  natural,  and  youth- 
fU  pleaaures  so  early  lost  their  power  over  the 
wmd ;  nor  was  ever  one  great  secret  of  virtue 
ind  happiness,  the  secret  c^  being  dMkjlyfUa^- 
•<  eo  UtAle  nnderetood. 

A  taste  fiv  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tumultuous 
pisaampne  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by  their  most 
iidiilous  parsuers^at  every  moment ;  and  what 
vntebed  management  is  it  in  the  economy  of 
boman  happiness,  so  to  contrive,  as  that  the  en. 
joymeai  shall  be  rare  and  difficult,  and  the  in- 
tmrals  long  and  languid !  Whereas  real  and 
anadalierated  pleasures  occur  perpetually  to 
Um  who  cnhivatee  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature, 
ind  eeience  and  virtue.  But  these  simple  and 
tnoquil  enjoyments  cannot  but  be  insipid  to 
him  whoee  psssions  have  been  prematurely  ex- 
eited  by  agitating  pleasures,  or  whose  tasta  has 
bsen  depraved  by  such  as  are  debasing  and  6*1- 
voloos ;  for  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  virtue 
)  good  people  are  willing  to  allow,  to 


pneenre  the  taste  pure  and  the  judgment  sound. 
A  vitiated  intellect  has  no  small  connexioo  with 
depraved  morals. 

Since  amutemento  of  some  kind  are  necessa- 
ry to  all  agee  (I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  mere 
human  enjoyment)  why  should  it  be  an  object 
of  early  care,  to  keep  a  due  proportion  of  them 
in  raeerve  for  those  future  seasons  of  lift  in 
which  there  will  be  so  much  more  needed  7 
Why  ehould  there  not,  even  for  this  purpose,  be 
adopted  a  system  of  salutary  restrictkm,  to  be 
used  by  parenta  toward  their  children,  by  in- 
Btmctors  toward  their  pupils,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  life  by  each  roan  toward  himself  7  In 
a  word,  why  should  not  the  same  reasons,  which 
have  induced  us  to  tether  inferior  animals,  sug- 
gest the  expediency  of,  in  some  sort,  tethering 
san  also  7  Since  nothing  but  experience  seems 
to  teaeh  him,  that  if  he  be  allowed  to  anticipate 
Us  fiiture  possessions,  and  trample  all  the  flow- 
fry  fields  of  real,  as  well  as  those  of  imaginary 

'  artificial  enjoyment,  he  not  only  enduree 
t,  but  defaces  and  destroys  all  the 


ptaesnt  disyist, 

liflh  nateriala  of  bis 


future  baffMOwi  «i4 


leaves  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  lift,  nothii^ 
but  ravsged  fields  and  barren  stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  and  thai 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  the  pr*- 
sent  desi|^n,  seems  to  be,  that  in  general  the 
charactoristical  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  earl^  and  strongly  infused  into  the  mind : 
that  religion,  if  taufht  at  all,  is  rather  taught 
Incidentidly,  as  a  thing  of  subordinate  value, 
than  as  the  leading  principle  of  human  actions, 
the  great  animating  spring  of  human  conduct. 
Were  the  high  influential  principles  of  the  chrie- 
tian  relijrion  anxiously  and  early  inculcated,  wa 
should  find  that  those  lapses  from  virtue,  to 
which  passion  and  temptation  afterwards  too 
frequently  solicit,  would  be  more  easily  reco- 
verable. 

For  though  the  evil  propensitiies  of  fallen  na- 
ture, and  the  bewitching  allurementa  of  plea- 
sure, wiH  too  oflcn  seduce  even  those  of  the  best 
education  into  devious  paths,  yst  we  shall  find 
that  men  will  seldom  be  incurably  wicked  unless 
that  internal  corruption  of  principle  has  taken 
place,  which  teaches  them  how  to  justify  ini^ 
quity  by  argument,  and  to  confirm  evil  condod 
by  the  sanction  of  folae  reasoning ;  or  where 
there  is  a  total  i^fnoranoe  of  the  very  nature  and 
deaign  of  Christianity,  which  ignorance  can  on- 
ly exist  where  early  religious  instruction  has 
boen  entirely  neglected. 

The  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  pee* 
sioo  may  be  reformed,  but  systematic  wicked- 
nees  will  be  only  fortified  by  time ;  and  no  de- 
crease of  strength,  no  decay  of  appetite,  caa 
weaken  the  power  of  a  pernicious  princi[4e. 
He  who  deliberately  commita  a  bad  action,  pute 
himself  indeed  out  of  the  path  of  safoty  ;  but  he 
who  adopta  a  fidse  principle,  not  only  throws 
himself  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  burns  the 
ships,  breaks  the  bridge,  cute  off  every  retreat 
hj  which  he  might  one  day  hope  to  return  to 
his  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  cele. 
brated  cliaractors  of  whom  we  have  an  accrrnnt 
in  former  periods  of  the  English  history,  wa 
find  a  serious  attention  to  religion  discovering 
itself  at  the  close  of  life,  however  the  preceding 
years  miffht  have  been  misemployed.  We  meat 
with  struing  examples  of  this  kind  amongst 
statesmen,  amongst  philosophers,  amongst  meo 
of  business,  and  even  amongst  men  of  (Measure. 
We  have  on  record  the  dying  sentimenta  of 
Walnngham^  of  Smithy  oTHutton^  the  favourites 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  We  see,  in  the  following 
reign,  Raleigh  supporting  himself  by  religion 
under  the  severity  of  his  fate ;  Bacon  seekinar 
comfort  in  devotion  amidst  his  disgraces ;  and 
Woiton,  after  having  been  ambassador  to  almost 
every  court  in  Europe,  takii^g  refuge  at  last  in 
a  pious  retirement  at  Eton  college.  But  to  enu- 
merate instances  would  be  endless,  when,  in 
fact,  we  scarcely  discover  a  single  instance  to 
the  contrary .-^fn  those  times  it  was  considered 
as  a  matter  even  of  common  decency,  that  ad- 
vanced age  should  possess,  at  least,  the^exterior 
of  piety ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  irreligious  old  man  would  have  bean 
pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  inonsler. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  7  Do  we  now 
oomnonly  perceive  in  any  rank  that  dispnaitioa 
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to  doM  lift  reli^oasly,  which  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded  waa  so  general  even  in  the 
fkihionable  world  7  I  fear  it  ie  so  far  the  re?erae, 
that  if  Pope  had  been  oar  contemporary,  and 
»  were  now  compoaing  hia  faraoos  Ethical  Poem, 
he  could  not  hazard  even  that  Ught  remark. 

That  beads  and  prayer-booka  are  the  toyi  of  age, 

without  groaaly  riolating  probability. 

But  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  that  su- 
perannuated impiety,  which  seems  to  distinguish 
the  present  from  the  preceding  generations? 
Is  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early  re- 
ligious  instruction,  which  now  for  so  many 
years  has  been  gaioinpr  ground  among  us  7  In 
the  last  age  even  public  schools  were  places,  no 
less  of  christian  than  of  classical  instruction  : 
and  the  omission  of  religious  worship,  whether 
public  or  private,  wss  deemed,  at  least,  as  cen- 
surable a  fault  as  the  neglect  of  a  lesson. — Pa- 
rents had  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of  modern 
refinement,  that  religious  instruction  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  the  mind  be  capable  of  choos- 
ing  for  itself— that  is,  until  it  be  so  preoccupied 
as  to  leave  neither  room  nor  relish  for  the  arti- 
cles of  Christian  faith,  or  the  rules  of  Christian 
obedience.  The  advice  of  the  wise  king  of 
Israel  of  *  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
■hould  go,'  had  not  then  become  obsolete ;  and 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  in  the  remaining 
clause  of  the  passage,  wss  happily  realized  in  the 
■incere,  though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  very  laws  of  our  nature,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gracious  provision  for  promoting 
the  final  efficacy  of  early  religious  instruction. 
When  the  old  man  has  no  longer  any  relish  left 
lor  his  accustomed  gratifications,  in  what  way 
dtes  he  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  void  7  Is  it  not 
by  sending  back  his  thoughts  to  his  early  yeara, 
and  endeavouring  to  live  over  again  in  idea 
thoee  scenes  which,  in  this  distant  retrospect, 
appear  far  more  delightful  than  he  had  found 
them  to  be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  7 
Disgusted  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  die- 
appointed  in  thoee  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
once  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  hope ; 
hot  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  sacrificed  in 
▼ain,  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  his  integrity,  he 
takes  a  pensive  pleasure  in  reviewing  the  season 
when  his  mind  nvas  yet  cheerful  and  innocent ; 
and  even  the  very  cares  and  anxieties  of  that 
happy  period  appear  to  him  now,  in  a  more 
captivating  form  than  any  pleasures  he  can  yet 
hope  to  enjoy.  What  then  is  more  natural,  I 
had  almost  said  more  certain,  than  that  if  the 
principles  of  religion  were  inculcated,  and  the 
fbelings  of  devotion  excited  in  his  mind  in  that 
most  susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  now 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  impres. 
aions,  and  present  themselves  in  a  point  of  view, 
the  more  interesting,  because,  while  all  other 
instances  of  youthful  occupation  can  be  only  re- 
eaUeeted^  these  may  be  called  op  into  fresh  exist- 
ence,  and  be  enjoyed  even  more  perfectly  than 
before. 

The  defects  of  memory  also,  which  old  age 
induces,  will,  in  this  instance,  assist  rather  than 
obstruct  It  almost  universally  happena,  that 
the  more  recent  transactions  are  those  soonest 
iiifotten,  while  the  evmitt  of  youth  and  ehild- 


hood  are  remembered  with  aceoraey.  Iftbera* 
fi>re  piooa  principles  have  been  imiAanted^  tktf 
will,  even  by  the  course  of  nature,  be  reooUset- 
ed,  while  those  things  which  most  oontribole  lo 
hinder  their  growth  are  swept  firom  the  nMiiior^. 
What  a  powerful  encoatvgement  then  doeeihit 
consideration  afibrd !  or  rather  what  %n  indis* 
pensable  obligation  does  it  lay  upon  parents,  U 
store  the  minds  of  their  children  with  the  seeds 
of  piety !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  unna- 
tural barbarity  is  it,  irretrievably  to  shut  Ojpthe 
last  refuge  of  the  wretched,  hj  a  neglect  or  this 
duty ;  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  whs 
had  'stood  all  the  day  idle,' to  be  called  (at~ 
without  a  miracle)  even  at  the  eleventh  ' 

No  one  surely  will  impute  to  bigotry  or  en* 
thusiasm,  the  lamenting,  or  eren  remonstratiopf 
against  such  desperate  negli^nce ;  nor  can  it 
be  deemed  illiberal  to  inquire,  whether  even 
a  still  greater  evil  does  not  exist?  I  mean, 
whether  pernicious  principles  are  not  aa  stra* 
nuously  inculcated  as  those  of  real  virtne  md 
happiness  are  discountenanced  7  Whether  young 
men  are  not  expressly  taught  to  take  custom 
and  fiuhion  as  the  ultimate  and  exclusive 
standard  by  which  to  try  their  principles  md 
to  weigh  their  actions!  Whether  some  idol 
of  false  honour  be  not  consecrated  and  set 
up  for  them  to  worship  ?  Whether,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  reputation  be  not  held  oat 
as  a  motive  of  sufficient  energy  to  prodnes 
virtue,  in  a  world,  where  yet  the  greatest 
vices  are  every  day  practiaed  openly,  with- 
out at  all  obstructing  the  reception  of  thoes 
who  practise  them  into  the  best  eompaay? 
Whether  resentment  be  not  ennobled ;  and  prides 
and  many  other  passions,  erected  into  hoAoiir- 
aUe  Tirtues— virtues  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  than  obvioas 
and  gross  vices  7  Will  it  be  thought  impertinent 
to  inquire  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  a  perpetually 
present  Deity,  and  a  future  righteoue  judgment, 
are  early  impressed  and  lastingly  enrraved  on 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  our  high-bom 
youth  7 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particular  ia 
which  we  fklt  remarkably  below  the  politer  na- 
tions  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  that  part  of  educa- 
tion which  has  a  reference  to  purity  of  mind 
and  the  discipline  of  the  heart 

The  great  secret  of  religious  education,  which 
seems  Wished  from  the  present  practice,  eon- 
sists  in  training  young  men  to  an  habitual  in- 
terior restraint,  an  early  government  of  thm  ail 
factions,  and  a  course  of  aelf-controul  over  tboss 
tyrannizing  inclinations  which  have  so  natnrsl 
a  tendency  to  enslave  the  human  heart  With- 
out this  habit  of  moral  restraint,  which  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  christian  ▼irtoe, 
though  men  may,  from  natural  temper,  oAea 
do  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  ehould 
ever  be  good.  Without  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
this  controling  principle,  the  best  dispositions 
and  the  most  amiable  qualities  will  go  but  a 
little  way  towards  establishing  a  virtuous  cha- 
racter. For  the  best  dispositions  will  be  easily 
overoome  by  the  concurrence  of  passion  and 
temptation,  in  a  heart  where  the  passions  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  this  wholesome  disci- 
plint :  and  the  most  amiable  qualitiaa  wiO  hot 
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more  o&uly  betray  their  poeMteor,  anlees  the 
heart  be  fortified  by  repeated  acta  and  Utag 
habits  of  reaifltance. 

In  thia,  as  in  varioas  oQier  instances,  we  may 
Uosh  at  the  superiority  of  pagan  instractioo. 
Were  the  Roman  yooth  taught  to  imagine 
themselves  always  in  the  awful  presence  of 
Galo,  in  order  to  habituate  them  betimes  to 
wppress  base  sentiments,  and  to  excite  such  as 
were  generous  and  noble  7  and  should  not  the 
christian  youth  be  continually  reminded,  that  a 
freater  than  Cato  is  here  7  Should  they  not  be 
tniaed  to  the  habit  of  acting  under  the  oon- 
itant  impression,  that  He  to  whom  they  must 
one  day  be  aeooontable  for  intentions,  as  well  as 
words  and  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as  well 
ai  the  other  7  that  he  not  only  is  *  about  their 
path,*  hot  *  understands  their  fery  thoughts.* 

Wero  the  disciples  of  a  pagan*  leader  taught 
that  it  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  compel  t£mt 
obedience  to  any  rule,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  that  it  had  the  authority  of  tMir  teacher's 
name  7  Were  the  bare  words,  Uu  matter  ktUk 
mid  iU  sufficient  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  to 
rabdoe  all  reluctance  7  And  shall  the  scholars 
of  a  more  Divine  teacher,  who  have  a  code  of 
knrs  written  by  God  himself,  be  contented  with 
•  kwer  role,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority  7 
And  is  any  argument  drawn  from  human  con- 
nderations  likely  to  operate  more  ibrcibly  on  a 
dependent  being,  than  that  simple  bat  grand  as- 
■rtion,  with  which  so  many  of  the  precepts  of 
our  leligicm    are   introduced — Because,  thus 

lUTH  THB  LORD  7 

It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion  of  first 
ivineiples,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the  nn- 
dsrstanding  to  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
power,  onless  the  heart  and  afiections  go  along 
with  the  conviction,  by  our  conceiving  of  that 
power  as  intimately  connected  with  ourselves. 
A  Ibeliiig  temper  will  be  but  little  afiected  with 
the  eold  idea  of  a  geometrical  Grod,  as  the  excel- 
lent Pascal  expresses  it,  who  merely  adjusts  all 
the  parts  of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elemenle  in 
ordCT.  Such  a  mind  will  be  but  little  moved, 
onless  he  be  taught  to  consider  hie  Maker  un- 
der the  interestinff  and  endearing  representa- 
tion which  revealed  religion  gives  of  him. 
Thai  *  God  is,*  will  be  to  him  rather  an  alarm- 
ing than  a  consolatory  idea ;  till  he  be  persuad- 
ed of  the  subsequent  proposition,  that  *  he  n  a 
rewmrder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.* 
Nay,  if  natural  religion  deea  even  acknowledge 
one  Y^ful  attribute,  that  *God  is  just,*  it  will 
only  mcrease  the  terror  of  a  tender  conscience, 
tin  it  be  learned  from  the  fountain  of  truth, 
that  he  is  *  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 
Jesns.* 

Bnt  if  the  great  eanctions  of  our  religion  are 
not  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  where  shall 
we  hiok  for  any  other  adequate  curb  to  the  fiery 
epirit  of  youth  7  For,  let  the  elementa  be  ever 
so  kindly  mixed  in  a  human  composition,  let  the 
natural  temper  be  ever  eo  amiable,  still  when- 
ever a  man  ceases  to  think  himself  an  account- 
able being,  what  motive  can  he  have  for  resist- 
ing a  strong  temptation  to  a  present  good,  when 
he  has  no  dread  that  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  a 
graater  futore  good  7 

•  Pytbaforas. 


It  may  perhaps  be  bojected,  that  this  deep 

nse  of  religion  would  interfere  with  the  gene- 
ral purpose  of  education,  which  is  designed  to 
qaidify  men  for  the  business  of  human  lifo,  and 
not  train  up  a  race  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

There  is  however  so  little  real  solidity  in  this 
specious  objection,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  if  religious  principles  were  more  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  heart,  even  the  things  of  this  world 
would  be  much  better  carried  on.  For  where 
are  we  to  look  for  all  the  qualities;  which 
constitute  the  man  of  business;  for  punctuality, 
diligence,  and  application,  for  such  attention 
in  doing  .every  thing  in  ita  proper  day  (the 
great  hinge  on  which  business  turns)  as  among 
men  of  principle?  £k>onoroy  of  time,  trntn 
in  observing  his  word,  never  daring  to  de« 
ceive  or  to  disappoint— these  form  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  active  and  an  useful  chaiacter ;  and 
for  these,  to  whom  shall  we  most  naturally  look  7 
Who  is  so  likely  to  be  *  slothful  in  business*  as 
he  who  is  *  fervent  in  spirit  7*  And  will  not  he 
be  most  regular  in  dealing  with  men,  who  is 
most  diligent  in  *  serving  the  Lord  V 

But,  it  may  be  said,  allowing  that  Religion 
does  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  bunne9»^ 
yet  it  would  effectually  defoat  those  accompliah- 
ments,  and  counteract  that  fine  breeding,  which 
eesentially  constitute  the  gentleman. 

This  again  b  so  far  from  being  a  natural  coo. 
sequence,  that,  supposing  all  the  other  real  ad 
vantages  of  parts,  education,  and  society,  to  be 
equally  taken  into  the  account,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  point  of  true  politeness,  a  real  Chria- 
tian  would  beat  the  world  at  his  own  weapons^ 
the  world  itself  being  judge. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present  cor- 
rupt  state  of  things,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
contrivance  for  which  we  are  more  obliged  to 
the  inventions  of  mankind  than  for  that  polite- 
nesa,  as  there  is  perhaps  no  screen  in  the  world 
which  hides  so  many  ugly  sights,  yet  while  we 
allow  that  there  never  was  so  admirable  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  goodness  as  good  breeding,  it  is 
certain  that  the  principlea  of  Christianity  pot 
into  action,  would  of  themselves  produce  more 
genuine  politeness  thsn  any  maxims  drawn  i 
from  motives  of  human  vanity  or  worldly  con- 
venience. If  love,  peace,  joy,  loog-auTOring, 
gentleness,  patience,  goodness,  and  meekness, 
may  be  thought  instruments  to  produce  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  these  Mre  are  expreasl^  told  are 
the  *  ft-uits  of  tlie  Spirit*  If  monmug  with 
the  afflicted,  rejoicing  with  the  happy ;  if  to 
"^  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves  ;*  if  *  to 
take  the  lowest  room  ;*  if  not  to  seek  cor  own ;' 
if*  not  to  behave  oureelves  unseemly;*  if  *  not 
to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity* — if 
these  are  amiable,  engaging,  and  polite  parts  d^ 
behaviour,  then  would  me  documents  of  Saint 
Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman  as  the 
courtier  df  Castiglume,  or  even  the  Lettero  ef 
lord  Cheeterjield  himself.  Then  would  simu- 
lation,  and  dissimulation,  and  all  the  nice  shades 
and  delicate  gradations  of  passive  and  active 
deceit,  be  rendered  superfluous ;  and  the  affec- 
tions of  every  heart  be  won  by  a  shorter  and 
a  surer  way  thsn  by  the  elegant  obliquities  of 
thb  late  popular  preceptor,  whose  mischioft 
have  outlived  his  i  epuUtion ;  and  who  notwith 
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linff  the  prewnt  jiut  declainoii  of  hii  fkme, 
greatly  nelped,  daring  ita  tnnneiit  meridimn, 
to  relax  the  general  nerve  of  Tutue,  and  has 
toft  a  taint  upon  the  public  morale,  of  which  wo 
are  atill  aensibtoi 

That  aelf-abaaement  then,  which  is  ineepara- 
ble  from  true  Christianity,  and  the  external 
signs  of  which  good  breeding  knows  so  well 
how  to  assume ;  and  those  charities  which  sog- 
gest  invariable  kindness  to  others,  even  in  the 
smallest  things,  would  if  left  to  their  natural 
workings,  produce  that  gentleness  which  it  is 
one  great  object  of  a  polite  education  to  imitate. 
They  would  produce  it  too  without  effi>rt  and 
without  exertion ;  for  being  inherent  in  the  sub- 
stance, it  would  naturally  discover  itself  on  the 
surface. 

For  however  useful  the  institutions  of  polish- 
ed society  may  be  (bund,  yet  they  can  never 
alter  the  eternal  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  convert  appearances  into  realities; 
thev  cannot  transform  decency  into  virtue,  nor 
make  politeness  pass  for  principle.  And  the 
advocates  for  fashionaUe  breeding  should  be 
humbled  to  reflect  that  every  convention  of  ar- 
tificial manners  was  adopted  not  to  cure,  but  to 
eameeal,  deformity ;  that  though  the  superficial 
oivilitiesof  elegant  lifo  tend  to  make  this  corrupt 
world  a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would  be 
without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  considered 
as  a  substitute  for  truth,  nor  a  commutation  for 
virtue,  by  rim  who  is  to  pass  the  definitive  sen 
tence  on  the  characters  of  men* 
.  Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the  young 
and  the  gay  entertain  against  religion,  one  is, 
that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit  and  genius. 
But,  says  one  of  its  wittest  champions,*  *  piety 
enjoins  no  man  to  be  dull  :*  and  it  will  be  found, 
on  m  hit  inquirv,  that  though  it  cannot  be  de. 
Bled  that  irreligion  has  had  able  men  fbr  its  ad- 
vocates, yet  they  have  never  been  the  mott  able. 
Nor  can  any  learned  profession,  any  department 
in  letters  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion  on 
the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has  a  still 
greater  name  to  oppooe  to  it ;  phUoiopkera  them- 
selves being  judgfcs. 

He  who  studied  the  book  of  nstnre  with  a 
scrutiny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted  to 
any  other  mortal  eye,  was  deeply  learned  in  the 
book  of  God.t  And  the  ablest  writer  on  the  in- 
Islleet  of  man,  has  left  one  of  the  ablest  treatises 
•»  tki  Reti§onahUne99  of  Chrigtimniiy.  This  es- 
sty  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  Hummn  fjnderttand. 
ing,  win  stand  op  to  latest  ages,  as  a  monument 
of  wisdom ;  while  Hume*s  posthumous  work, 
the  Eetmy  on  Suicide^  which  had  exdted  such 
Urgt  expectations,  has  been  long  since  fbrgot. 
tn.t 

•  Dr.  Booth. 

t  Sir  Iiisae  Newton. 

i  TIm  bway  oa  Huicide  waa  paUinhed  soon  after  Mr. 
Hame'f  death.  It  miirbt  mortify  his  liberal  mind  (if 
natter  and  motion  were  capable  of  conseiousnen)  to 
learn  that  hit  d3in||  lef aey.  the  lai t  concentrated  eiftct 
of  hta  ffeniai  and  his  principles,  sent  fhnn  the  rpave  as 
h  were,  by  a  man  so  Justly  renowned  in  other  branches 
of  literature,  produced  no  senMtion  nn  the  public  mind. 
And  that  the  precious  infbrmation  that  every  man  had 
a  right  to  be  his  own  eiecutioner,  was  considered  as  a 
privilnce  so  little  deHiraUe.  that  it  probably  had  not  the 
glory  of  c'inwrtinf  one  truM  rmi  into  a  cemetery.  It 
Ii  toihe  credit  of  this  eouoiiy  ttet  iywer  eoyiss  of  iliifl 


Pascal  has  proved  that  as  much  rhet 
logic  too  ma^  be  ahown  in  defending  Re 
as  in  attacking  it  His  geometri^  sp 
not  likely  to  take  up  with  any  prooft  I 
as  came  as  near  to  demonstration  as  tb 
of  the  subject  would  admit.  Eraennb 
writings  on  the  ignorance  of  the  monks, 
Provincial  Letters  on  the  fallacies  of  the 
whito  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  freedom 
gutry,  exhibit  also  as  much  pointed  wil 
much  sound  reasoning,  as  can  be  fimi 
whole  mass  of  modem  phikioophy. 

But  while  the  young  adopt  the  opini 

one  class  of  writers,  that  religions  men  i 

men,  they  acquire  from  another  class  t 

that  they  are  ridiculoua.     And  thu  opi 

mixing  itself  with  their  comDOn  noix 

deriving  itself  from  their  very  amuses 

the  more  mischievous,  as  it  is  imbibed 

suspicion,  and  entertained  without  reoisi 

One  oommon  medium  through  whi> 

take  thb  fUse  view  is,  those  favourite  u 

wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  youth 

ginations,  where  no  small  part  of  the  : 

soecess  perhaps  has  been  owing  to  his 

onsly  introducing  a  pious   character  * 

many  virtues,  that  it  ia  impossible  not 

him ;  yet  tinctured  with  so  many  absi 

that  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  laugh 

The  reader's  memory  will  furnish  him  i 

many  instances  of  what  b  here  mean 

slightest  touches  of  a  witty  malice  can  n 

best  character  ridiculoua.     It  is  effected 

little  awkwardness ;  absence  of  mind,  t 

lete  phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  pec 

of  gesture.    Or  if  such  a  character  be 

by  imsuspecting  honesty,  snd  crednhn 

ness,  into  some  foolish  scrape,  it  will  at 

him  an  impression  of  ridicule  so  indelit 

all  his  worth  shall  not  be  abto  to  efface 

the  young,  who  do  not  always  seperal 

ideas  very  carefully,  shall  ever  after, 

earl^  and  false  association,  conceive  of  | 

havmg  something  essentially  ridiculoua  i 

But  one  of  the  most  infallible  arts  b; 

the  inexperienced  are  engaged  on  the' 

irreligion,  is  that  popular  air  of  candoui 

nature,  and  toleration,  which  it  so  inv 

puts  on.    While  sincere  piety  is  often  i 

of  moroseness  and  severity,  because  it 

hear  the  doctrines  on  which  it  founds  i 

nal  hopes  derided  without  emotion;   ii 

ence  and  unbelief  purebase  the  praise  of 

at  an  easy  price,  because  they  neither 

grief  nor  express  indignation  at  heart 

awfhl  truths  ridiciSed,  or  the  most  i 

obligations  set  at  nought    They  do  not  < 

on  equal  terms.    The  infidel  appeara  gc 

moured  from  his  very  levity ;  but  the  Cfa 

work  were  sold  than  perhaps  ever  was  the  east 
writer  of  so  much  emioeRoe.  A  more  impoteai 
wickedneM  has  seldom  been  achieved,  or  one  wl 
bad  the  slory  of  making  fewer  persons  wicked  c 
rable.  That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion  which 
out  as  a  refbie  to  beinfs  who  bad  solaced  the 
with  the  soothing  hope  of  immortality,  has.  Inrs 
rable  retribution,  ov'emhadowed  his  last  laboi 
Essay  on  Suicide  beinjr  already  as  much  furfotb 
promised  the  best  men  that  they  themselves  wi 
And  this  fkvourite  work  became  at  once  a  prey 
for^etfUlncas  to  which  he  had  consifiied  the  wli 
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I  jest  OB  mAjteti  which  mvolft  hii  erer- 
liiliiig  nlTation. 

Hw  BcoSen  whom  Toong  people  hear  talk, 
tad  tht  books  they  hear  quoted,  fakely  charge 
tMr  own  injoriooi  opiniona  on  Chriatianity, 
tad  then  unjustly  accuse  her  of  being  the  mon- 
Mer  they  have  made.  They  dress  her  up  with 
Um  sword  of  persseutioa  in  one  hand,  and  the 
llames  of  intoleranoe  in  the  other ;  and  then 
ridicQle  the  sober-minded  for  worshipping  an 
idol  which  their  misrepresentation  has  rendered 
m  malignant  as  Moloch.  In  the  mean-time 
tbay  afmt  to  seiie  on  benerolence  with  ezclu- 
■v«  apfiropriation  as  their  own  cardinal  virtue, 
■nd  to  accuse  of  a  bigotted  cruelty  that  narrow 
ipirit  which  points  out  the  perils  of  licentious. 
iMB,  and  the  terrors  of  a  ratnre  account  And 
fti  this  benevolence,  with  all  its  tender  mercies, 
w  not  afiraid  nor  ashamed  to  endeavour  at 
■atebing  away  from  humble  piety  the  oomfbrt 
■f  a  present  hope,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  a 
Uidty  that  shall  have  no  end.  It  does  not  how- 
•ver  seem  a  very  probable  means  of  increasing 
Aa  stock  of  human  happiness,  to  plunder  man- 
kind of  that  principle,  by  the  destruction  of 
irhiah  friendship  is  robbed  of  its  bond,  society 
■f  its  security,  patience  of  its  motive,  morality 
■fits  foundation,  integrity  of  its  reward,  sorrow 
ff  its  consolation,  lifo  of  its  balm,  and  death  of 
ks  support* 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  one  of  the  meanest  ad- 
futages  of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  will  shall 
ke  reformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be  rectified ; 
Hat  'evil  shall  no  more  be  called  good,*  nor  the 
*ehQrl  liberal  ;*  nor  the  plunderer  o^oor  best  pos- 
maman,  our  pripciples,  benewtient.  Then  it  will 
ke  evident  that  greater  injury  could  not  be  done 
b  truth,  nor  greater  violence  to  language,  than 
ly  attempting  to  wrest  fVom  Christianity  that 
bsnavolenoe  which  is  in  fact  her  most  appropri- 
ils  and  peculiar  attribute.  *  A  new  command- 
toent  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.* 
If  benevolence  be  *  good  will  to  men,*  it  was 
that  which  angelic  messengers  were  not  thought 
loo  high  to  announce,  nor  a  much  higher  bemg 
than  angels  too  great  to  teach  by  his  example, 
ind  to  iUustrate  by  his  death.  It  was  the  cri- 
berlon,  the  very  watcli-word  as  it  were,  by  which 
he  intended  his  religion  and  his  followers  should 
be  distinguished.  *  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
■Mther.*  Besides,  it  is  the  very  genius  of 
Christianity  to  extirpate  all  selfishness,  on  whose 
•■eatad  ground  benevolenoe  naturally  and  ne- 
OHiarily  plants  itself. 

Bat  not  to  ran  through  all  the  particulars 
»lnoh  obotnict  the  growth  of  piety  in  young 
me,  I  shall  only  name  one  more.  They 
much  declamation  from  the  fhshSonable 
leaaoners  against  the  contracted  and  selfish 

*  Toaag  persons  are  too  liable  to  be  misled  by  that  ex- 
tiBoe  disfofenoousnesf  of  the  new  philotopberi.  when 
wrttiaf  en  every  thinf  and  perimn  connected  with  re- 
veaM  reKsioa.  These  authors  often  quote  ratirical  po- 
sts as  frave  historical  authorities ;  for  instance,  because 
Isvenal  has  said  that  the  Jews  were  so  narrow-minded 
that  they  refused  to  show  a  spring  of  water,  or  the  rifht 
road.  CO  an  enquiring  traveller  who  was  not  of  their  re- 
Urioo,  I  make  little  doubt  but  many  an  ii^torant  f>ee' 
mnkitr  has  actually  gone  away  with  the  belief,  that 
■chfood-natured  acts  of  information  were  actually  fbr- 
""-  I  hy  tbs  law  of  Moses. 


spirit  of  Christianity— that  it  is  of  a  sordid  tot 
per,  works  for  pay,  and  kx>ks  for  reward. 

Thie  jargon  of  French  philosophy,  which 
pratea  of  pore  disinterested  goodness  acting  for 
its  own  sake,  and  equally  dea^ising  punishmen 
and  disdaining  reoomponce,  mdicates  as  littta 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  of  Christian  re- 
velation, when  it  addresses  man  as  a  being  made 
up  of  pure  intellect,  without  any  mixture  of 
passions,  and  who  can  be  made  happy  without 
hope,  and  virtuous  without  fear.  These  philoso- 
phers  afiTect  to  be  more  independent  than  Mosea, 
more  disinterested  than  Christ  himself;  for 
*  Moses  had  respect  to  the  reoompence  of  re- 
ward ;*  and  Christ  *  endured  the  cross  and  de- 
spised  the  shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  ba- 
fore  him.* 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
some  impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely  to  Imi 
restrained  (if  he  be  restrained  at  all)  by  a  cold 
reflection  on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  If  the  dread 
of  offending  God,  and  incurring  his  everlasting 
displeasure,  cannot  stop  him,  how  shall  a  weak- 
er motive  do  it  ?  When  we  see  that  the  power- 
ful sanetions  which  Religion  holds  out  are  too 
often  an  ineffectual  curb ;  to  think  of  attaining 
the  same  end  by  feebler  meaua,  u  as  if  one 
should  expect  to  make  a  watch  go  the  better  by 
breaking  the  main-apring ;  nay,  as  absurd  as  if 
the  philosopher  who  inculcatea  the  doetrine 
should  undertake,  with  one  of  his  fingers,  to 
lifl.an  immense  weight  which  had  resisted  the 
powers  of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  in  the 
hour  of  retirement,  in  the  repoee  of  the  pas- 
sions, in  the  absence  of  temptation,  virtue  ioea 
seem  to  be  her  own  adequate  reward :  and 
very  k)vely  are  the  fruits  she  bears  in  preserv- 
ing  health,  credit,  and  fortune.  But  on  how  fow 
will  this  principle  act !  and  even  on  them  how 
oflen  will  ita  operation  be  suspended?  and 
though  virtue  for  her  own  sake  might  have  cap- 
tivated a  few  hearts,  which  almost  seem  oaat  m 
a  natural  mould  of  goodness,  yet  no  motive  could 
at  all  times,  be  ao  ukely  to  restrain  even  theae« 
(especially  under  the  pressure  of  temptation)  as 
this  simple  assertion — For  all  list's,  God  wiU 
bring  thee  unto  judgmetU. 

It  is  the  beauty  oif  our  religion,  that  it  is  not 
held  out  exclusively  to  a  few  select  spirits ;  that 
it  is  not  an  object  of  speculation,  or  an  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  but  a  rule  of  life  suited  to  every 
condition,  capacity,  and  temper.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  oe^  what  it  waa  th& 
glory  of  every  ancient  philosophic  system  nut  to 
be,  the  relipon  of  the  J^nfU ;  and  that  whidi 
eonatitutea  ita  characteristic  value,  ia  ita  suits, 
bleness  to  the  genius,  oondition,  and  ntcaaaitiea 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  baa  pleased 
Giod  to  shadow  aome  parts  of  his  written  word, 
yet  he  has  graciously  ordered  that  whatever  is 
necessary  should  be  perspicuous  also:  and 
though,  as  to  hia  adorable  essence,  *  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him  ;*  yet  these  are 
not  the  medium  through  which  he  haa  left  us  to 
discover  our  duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  pointa, 
revealed  religion  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
were  alwava  in  many  respects  impraotieablt 
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tq^  eztnTigint,  beoauM  not  fir&med  from  ob- 
•enrations  drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  *  of 
what  was  in  mpi.*  Wbereaa  the  whob  ecbeme 
of  the  Grospel  le  accommodated  to  real  human 
nature  ;  laying  open  its  mortal  diteate,  present- 
ing its  only  remcidy ;  exhibiting  rules  of  conduct 
often  difficult,  indeed,  but  never  impossible ;  and 
where  the  rule  was  so  high  that  the  practicablli. 
ty  seemed  desperate,  holding  out  a  living  pat- 
tern, to  elucidate  the  doctrine  and  to  illustrate 
the  precept ;  offisrin?  every  where  the  clearest 
notions  of  what  we  have  to  hope,  and  what  we 
have  to  fear ;  the  strongest  injunctions  of  what 
we  are  to  believe,  and  the  most  explicit  direc- 
lions  of  what  we  are  to  do ;  with  the  most  en- 
couraging offers  of  Divine  assistance  for  strength- 
ening our  faith  and  quickening  our  obedience. 

In  short,  whoever  examines  the  wants  of  his 
own  heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance  which 
the  Grospel  furnishes,  will  Bnd  them  to  be  two 
tallies  which  exactly  correspond — an  internal 
•vidence,  stronger  perhaps  than  any  other,  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation. 

This  is  the  religion  with  which  the  ingenuous 
hearts  of  youth  should  be  warmed,  and  by  which 
their  minds,  while  pliant;  should  be  directed. 
This  will  afford  a  *  lamp  to  their  paths,*  strong- 
er, steadier,  brighter,  than  the  feeble  and  an- 
•ertain  glimmer  of  a  cold  and  comfortless  ohi- 
hieophy. 


Other  9vm]^tmn$  of  the  decline  of  ChrUtianity — 
No  famdy  religion — Corrupt  or  negligetU  eX' 
ample  of  euperiore — The  eelf-denying  and 
etangelieal  virtuee  held  in  contempt — Neglect 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  religion  among 
aervaTits, 

It  was  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  present 
undertaking  to  make  a  general  invective  on  the 
corrupt  state  of  manners,  or  even  to  animadvert 
on  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  inas- 
much as  the  corruption  of  that  conduct,  and  the 
depravation  of  those  manners  appear  to  be  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  visible  decline  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  operating  in  its  turn,  as  a  cause, 
on  the  inferior  orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be  said.  Nor 
is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt  to  restore  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  manners.  This  is  too 
literally  an  age  of  gold,  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  so  m  the  poetical  and  figurative  sense.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  absurd  not  to  form  our  opi- 
nions  and  expectations  from  the  present  general 
■tate  of  society.  And  it  would  argue  great  ig- 
norance of  the  corruption  which  commence,  and 
conquest,  and  riches,  end  arts  necessarily  intro- 
duce into  a  state,  to  look  for  the  same  sober- 
mindedness,  simplicity,  and  purity  among  the 
drege  of  Romulue^  as  the  severe  and  simple 
manners  of  elder  Rome  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attemptW  despe- 
rate hardibwxJ,  to  controvert  that  maxim  of  the 
witty  bard,  that 

To  mend  the  world*!  a  vast  designi 

«  popular  aphorism,  bj  the  way,  which  hat  done 


no  little  mischief  inasmuch,  is  under  the  maik 
of  hopelessness  it  suggests  an  indolent  mo^ 
esoence ;  yet  to  make  the  best  of  the  times  m 
which  we  live ;  to  fill  up  the  measure  pf  ov 
own  actual,  particular,  and  individual  dutiis; 
and  to  take  care  that  the  age  shall  not  be  thi 
worse  for  our  having  been  oast  into  it,  seems  to 
be  the  bare  dictate  of  common  probity,  and  not 
a  romantic  flight  of  impracticable  perfection. 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  imagine  thit 
the  benevolent  can  be  sober-minded  7  Is  it  n- 
mantic  to  desire  that  the  good  should  be  oon- 
sistent  7  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  what  hii 
once  been  practised  should  not  now  be  impni^ 
tieable  7 

It  is  impossible  not  to  help  regretting  thtt  it 
should  be  the  general  temper  of  many  of  ths 
leading  persons  of  that  age  which  arrogates  Is 
itself  the  glorious  charscter  of  the  age  of  heU' 
wdenee,  to  be  kind,  considerate,  and  oompassins- 
ate,  every  where  rather  than  at  home ;  that  tbs 
rich  and  the  fashionable  should  be  aaalous  it 
promoting  religious  as  well  as  charitable  imti- 
tutions  abroad,  and  yet  discourage  every  thing 
which  looks  like  religion  in  their  own  familial ; 
that  the^  shqfild  be  at  a  considerable  expense  ii 
instructing  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  dii- 
credit  piety  among  their  own  servants — thou 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  man*s  attentkn, 
whom  Providence  hss  enabled  to  keep  any; 
and  for  whose  conduct  he  will  be  finally  lO- 
countable,  inasmuch  as  he  may  have  helped  to 
corrupt  it 

Is  there  an^  degree  of  pocuniarv  bounty  with- 
out doors  which  can  counteract  the  misdiief  of 
a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone  for  that  ia- 
fectious  laxity  of  principle  which  spreads  cor- 
ruption wherever  iti  influence  extends  7  Is  not 
he  the  best  benefactor  to  society  who  sets  ths 
best  example,  and  who  does  not  only  the  most 
good,  but  the  least  evil  7  Will  not  that  roan, 
however  liberal,  very  imperfectly  promote  virtoe 
in  the  world  at  large,  who  neglects  to  dissemi- 
nate its  principles  within  the  immediate  sphere 
of  his  own  personal  influence,  by  a  correct  eon- 
duct  ^nd  a  blameless  behaviour  7  Can  a  gene- 
rous but  profligate  person  atone  hy  his  purst 
for  the  disorders  of  his  life  7  Can  he  expect  a 
blessing  on  his  bounties,  while  he  debate  their 
effect  by  a  profane  or  even  a  careleoB  conver- 
sation 7 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  political  treatises,  it  b 
oflen  asserted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  do  no 
good ;  but  it  has  not  been  perhaps  enough  in- 
sisted on,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  to  do  no  eviL 
This  species  of  goodness  is  not  ostentatkfu 
enough  for  popular  declamation ;  and  the  valns 
of  this  abstinence  from  vice  is  perhaps  not  well 
understood  but  bv  Christians,  because  ii  wants 
the  ostensible  brilliancy  of  actual  performance  • 

But  as  the  principlee  of  Christianity  are  in  no 
great  repute,  so  their  concomitant  qualUiet,  the 
evangelical  virtues,  are  proportionably  dises- 
teemed.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
those  secret  hsbits  of  self-control,  those  interior 
and  unobtrusive  virtues,  which  excite  no  asto- 
nishment, kindle  no  emulation,  and  extort  no 
praise,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult, 
and  the  most  sublime ;  and  if  Christianity  be 
tme,  will  be  the  most  gncioittly  ■cctptcd  bf 
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Ate  wiio  witneMM  the  secret  combat  and  the 
•Uent  ▼ictbrjr :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which 
have  the  world  for  their  witness,  and  immortal 
fkme  for  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost  him 
who  achieved  them  less  than  it  costs  a  conscien- 
tioaa  Christian  to  snbdue  one  irregular  inclina- 
tion: m  conquest  which  the  world  will  never 
know,  and,  if  it  did,  woald  probably  despise. 

Thoug-h  great  actions,  performed  on  human 
motives,  are.  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser to  be  equally  beneficial  to  society  with  such 
as  are  performed  on  purer  principles ;  yet  it  is 
an  affecting  consideration,  that,  at  the  final  ad- 
justment of  accounts,  the  politician  who  raisttd 
a  state,  or  the  hero  who  pregeroed  it,  may  miss 
of  that  favour  of  Grod  which,  if  it  was  not  his 
i^ive,  will  cerUinly  not  be  his  reward.  And 
it  is  awful  to  reflect,  as  we  viHit  the  monuments 
justly  raised  by  public  gratitude,  or  the  statues 
properly  erected  by  well-earned  admiration  ;  it 
is  awful,  I  say,  to  reflect  on  what  may  now  be 
the  onalterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
of  these  deserved  but  unavailing  honours ;  and 
that  ha  who  has  saved  a  state  may  have  lost  his 
own  soul ! 

A  christian  life  seems  to  consist  of  two  things 
almost  equally  difiicult ;  the  adoption  of  good 
habits,  and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.  No 
see  sets  out  on  a  religious  course  with  a  stock 
uf  native  innocence,  or  actual  freedom  from  sin; 
for  there  is  no  such  state  in  human  life.  The 
Bttoral  heart  is  not,  as  has  been  too  oflen  sup- 
posed, a  blank  paper,  whereon  the  Divine  Spirit 
bu  nothing  to  do  but  to  stamp  characters  of 
foodness.  rfo!  many  blots  are  to  be  erased, 
many  defilements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well  as 
freth  impressions  to  be  made. 

The  vigilant  Christisn,  therefore,  who  acts 
with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  his  Maker, 
rather  than  to  that  of  mankind ;  to  a  future  ac- 
eoQDt,  rather  than  to  present  glory  ;  will  find 
that  dilij^tly  to  cultivate  the  *  unwccded  car- 
den*  of  his  own  heart ;  to  mend  the  soil ;  to  clear 
the  groond  of  indigenous  vices,  by  practising 
the  painful  business  of  extirpation,  will  be  that 
part  of  his  duty  which  will  cost  him  most  la. 
bour,  and  bring  him  least  credit :  while  the  fair 
flower  of  one  showy  action,  produced  with  little 
trouble,  and  of  which  the  very  pleasure  is  re- 
rard  enough,  shall  g&in  him  more  praise  than 
the  eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds  which  over- 
run the  natural  heart 

Bat  the  Gospel  judges  not  afler  the  manner 
of  men ;  for  it  never  fails  to  make  the  abstinent 
virtnet  a  previous  step  to  tlie  right  performance 
of  the  operative  ones;  and  tlie  relinquishing 
what  is  wrong  to  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
per&rmaaee  of  what  is  right  It  makes  *  ceas- 
ing to  do  evil*  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 

*  learning  to  do  well.*  It  continually  suggests 
that  something  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  as  to 
be  imctised.  We  must  *hate  vain  thoughts* 
befim  we  can  *love  God*s  law.*  We  must 
lay  aside  *  malice  and  hypocrisy,*  to  enable 
OS  *to  reeeive  the  engrafted  word.*    Having 

*  a  conscience  void  of  ofience  ;* — ^  abstaining 
from  fleshly  lusts  ;* — *  bring  every  thought  into 
obediance  ;* — these  are  actions,  or  rather  nega- 
tioM,  w^uch,  though  they  never  will  obtain  im- 
mortality  from  the  chisel  of  the  statuary,  the 
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declamation  of  the  historian,  or  the  panegyria 
of  the  peet,  will,  however,  be  *  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance,*  when  the  works  of  the  statuary, 
the  historian,  and  the  poet  will  be  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observable 
that  a  more  difficult  Christian  virtue  generally 
involves  an  easier  one.  A  habit  of  self-denial 
in  permitted  pleasures,  easily  induces  a  victory 
over  such  as  are  unlaw fuL  And  to  sit  loose  to 
our  own  possessions,  necessarily  includes  an  ex- 
emption from  coveting  the  possessions  of  others* 
and  so  on  of  the  rest. 

Will  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to  ftiat 
want  of  early  restraint  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  licence  of  behaviour  which,  having 
been  indulged  in  youth,  aflerwards  reigned 
uncontrolled  in  fumilies :  and  which  having 
infected  education  in  its  first  springs,  taints  aU 
the  streams  of  domestic  virtue  7  And  will  it  be 
thought  strange  that  that  same  want  of  religious 
principle  which  corrupted  our  children,  should ' 
corrupt  our  servants  7 

Wo  scarcely  go  into  any  company  without 
hearing  some  invective  against  the  increased 
profligacy  of  this  order  of  men;  and  the  remark 
is  made  with  as  great  an  air  of  astonishment,  as 
if  the  cause  of  the  complaint  were  not  as  visible 
as  the  truth  of  it  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  instances  in  which  the  increased  dissipation 
of  their  betters  (as  they  are  oddl^  called)  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  evil.  But 
it  comes  only  within  the  immediate  design  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the  single 
circumstance  of  the  almont  total  extermination 
of  religion  in  fashionable  families,  as  a  cause 
adequate  of  itself  to  any  consequence  which  de- 
praved morals  can  produce. 

Is  there  not  a  degree  of  injustice  in  persons 
who  express  strong  indignation  at  those  crimes 
which  crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish  our  inces- 
sant executions,  and  who  yet  discourage  not  an 
internal  principle  of  vice:  since  those  crimes 
are  nothing  more  than  that  principle  put  into 
action  7  And  it  is  no  less  absurd  tlian  cruel,  in 
such  of  the  great  as  lead  disorderly  lives,  to  ex- 
pect  to  prevent  vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to 
restrain  or  punish  it,  while  their  own  example 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  temptation  to  commit  it 
If,  by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate  that 
they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  happy 
one,  with  what  colour  of  justice  can  they  infliet 
penalties  on  others,  who,  by  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  expect  the  same  indulgence ! 

And  indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and  probity 
from  a'  class  of  people  whose  whole  life,  after 
they  are  admitted  into  dissipated  families,  b  one 
continued  counteraction  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  have  probably  been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youth  A  transplanted  from  one 
of  those  excellent  institutions  which  do  honor  to 
the  present  age,  and  give  some  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  next,  into  the  family  of  his  noble  bene- 
factor in  town,  who  has,  perhaps,  provided  libe- 
rally for  his  instruction  in  the  country  ;  what 
must  be  his  astomshment  at  finding  the  manner 
of  life  to  which  ne  is  introduced  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  life  to  which  he  has  been  taught 
that  salvation  is  alone  annexed !  He  has  bMn 
taught  that  it  was  his  boonden  duty  to  be  da- 
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Tootly  thankfbl  for  his  own  scanty  meal,  per- 
haps of  barley-bread ;  yet  he  sees  bis  noble  lord 
sit  down  every  day, 

Not  to  a  dinner,  bat  a  hecatomb :    • 

to  a  repast  of  which  every  element  is  plundered, 
and  every  climate  impoverished ;  for  which  na- 
ture is  ransacked,  and  art  is  exhausted ;  without 
even  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slight  acknow- 
ledgment. It  will  be  lucky  for  the  master,  if 
his  servant  does  not  happen  to  know  that  even 
the  pagans  never  sat  down  to  a  repast  without 
making  a  libation  to  their  deities  ;  and  that  the 
Jews  did  not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
water,  without  an  expression  of  devout  thank- 
fulness. 

Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an 
act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  Scripture  : 
vet  he  sees  his  honourable  protector,  publicly 
in  his  own  house,  engaged  in  the  evening  in 

{^laying  at  a  |rame  expresslv  prohibited  by  the 
aws,  and  against  which  perhaps  he  himself  had 
been  assisting  in  the  day  to  pass  an  act. 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  confined 
to  wits  and  philosophers,  the  effect  was  not  so 
■ensibly  felt  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  their  emancipation 
from  old  prejudices,  or  their  indifference  to  sa- 
cred usages ;  as  it  is  not  at  all  visible  that  the 
world  is  become  happier  in  proportion  as  it  is 
become  more  enlightened.  We  might  rejoice 
more  in  the  boasted  diffusion  of  light  and  free- 
dom, were  it  not  apparent  that  bankruptcies  are 
grown  more  frequent,  robberies  more  common, 
divorces  more  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  ex- 
tensive— that  more  ricii  men  die  by  their  own 
hand,  and  more  poor  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner — than  when  Christianity  was  prac- 
tised by  the  vulgar,  and  countenanced,  at  least, 
by  the  great. 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while  the 
affluent  are  encouraging  so  many  admirable 
schemes  for  promoting  religion  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  like  to  perpe- 
tuate the  principle,  by  encouraging  it  in  their 
own  children  and  their  servants  also?  Is  it 
not  a  pity,  since  these  last  are  so  moderately 
furnished  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  to 
rob  them  of  that  bright  reversion,  the  bare  hope 
of  which  is  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  hardships 
they  undergo  here — especially  since  by  dimi- 
nishing this  future  hope,  we  shall  not  be  likely 
to  add  to  their  present  usefulness  7 

Still  allowing,  what  has  been  already  j^ranted, 
that  absolute  infidelity  is  not  the  reigning  evil, 
and  that  servants  will  perhaps  be  more  likely 
to  see  religion  neglected  than  to  hear  it  ridiculed 
— would  it  not  be  a  meritorious  kindness  in  fa- 
milies of  a  better  stamp»  to  furnish  them  with 
more  opportunities  of  learning  and  practisinsp 
thsir  duty  1  Is  it  not  impolitic  indeed,  as  weU 
as  unkind,  to  refuse  them  any  means  of  having 
impressed  on  their  consciences  the  operative 
principles  of  Christianity  7  It  is  but  little,  barely 
liot  to  oppose  their  going  to  church,  not  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  their  duty  at  home,  their  op- 
portunities of  doing  both  ought  to  be  facilitated, 
by  giving  them,  at  certain  seasons,  as  few  em- 
pioymenti  as  potiible  that  may  interfere  with 


both.  .  Even  when  religion  is  b^  pretty  genem 
consent  banished  from  our  families  at  home,  thit 
only  furnishes  a  stronger  reason  why  our  hsor 
lies  should  not  be  banished  from  religion  in  tin 
churches. 

But  if  these  opportunities  are  not  made  euj 
and  convenient  to  them,  their  superiors  have  no 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  zeal  so  far  trans' 
cending  their  own,  as  to  induce  them  to  sur- 
mount difficulties  for  the  sake  of  duty.  Reli^ 
is  never  once  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  light 
attainment;  it  is  never  once  illustrated  by  IB 
easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent  allegory. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibited  under  the  ae. 
tive  figure  of  a  combat,  a  race  ;  something  ex- 
pressive of  exertion,  activity,  progress.  And  yet 
many  are  unjust  enough  to  think  that  this  war- 
fare  can  be  &ught,  though  they  themselves  irs 
perpetually  weakening  the  vigour  of  the  com* 
batant ;  this  race  be  run,  though  they  are  inces. 
santly  obstructing  the  progress  of  him  who  rons 
by  some  hard  and  interfering  command.  That 
our  compassionate  Judge,  who  *  knoweth  where- 
of we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that  we  in 
but  dust,*  is  particularly  touched  with  the  feeliflf 
of  their  infirmities,  can  never  be  doubted  i  hot 
what  portion  of  forg^iveness  he  will  extend  to 
those  who  lay  on  their  virtue,  hard  burdens  *toc 
heavy  for  them  to  bear  *  who  shall  say  7 

To  keep  an  immortal  bein^  in  a  state  of  spi- 
ritual darkness,  is  a  positive  disobedience  to  Hit 
law,  who  when  he  bestowed  the  Bible,  no  lea 
Uian  when  he  created  the  material  world,  said 
Let  there  be  light.  It  were  well,  both  for  the 
advantage  of  master  and  servant,  that  the  lattex  . 
should  have  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  fre 
quontly  impressed  on  his  heart ;  that  his  coo> 
science  should  be  made  familiar  with  a  system 
which  offers  such  clear  and  intelligible  proposi- 
tions of  moral  duty.  The  striking  interrogatioii, 

*  how  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  God  7*  will  perhaps  operate  as  forcibly 
on  an  imcultivated  mind,  as  the  most  eloquent 
essay  to  prove  that  man  is  not  an  accountable 
being.  That  once  credited  promise,  that  *  they 
who  have  done  well  shall  go  into  everlasting 
life,*  will  be  more  grateful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain 
man,  than  that  more  elegant  and  disinterested 
sentiment,  that  virtue  is  it$  own  reward.    That, 

*  he  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,*  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or  a  misleading 
maxim.  And  *well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser 
vant !  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things, 
though  offensive  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  philoio> 
phic  dignity,  is  a  comfortable  support  to  homUe 
and  suffering  piety.  That  *we  should  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,*  is  a 
portable  measure  of  human  duty,  always  at  hand, 
as  always  referring  to  something  within  hioi- 
self,  not  amiss  for  a  poor  man  to  carry  constant 
ly  about  with  him,  who  has  neither  time  nor 
learning  to  search  for  a  better.  It  is  an  oni- 
versal  and  compendious  law,  so  universal  as  to 
include  the  whole  compass  of  social  obligatioo; 
so  compendious  as  to  be  inclosed  in  so  short  and 
plain  an  aphorism,  that  the  dullest  mind  eanaoC 
misapprehend,  nor  the  weakest  memory  fiirgat 
it  It  is  convenient  for  bringing  out  on  all  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  life.    We  need  not  say, 

*  who  shall  go  up  to  heayen  and  bring  it  ^mlo 
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,  fbr  thia  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in 
r  moQth  and  in  thy  heart,  uiat*  thou  mayest 

For  it  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  gospel  of 
irist,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  and  perfect 
Btem  in  its  desi^  I  though  it  exhibits  one 
eftt  plan  from  which  complete  trains  of  argu- 
ut,  and  connected  schemes  of  reasoning  may 
dedaced ;  yet  in  compassion  to  the  multitude, 
■  whom  this  benevolent  institution  was  in  a 
od  measure  designed,  and  who  could  not  have 
mprehonded  a  long  chain  of  propositions,  or 
¥e  embraced  remote  deductions,  the  most  im* 
rtent  truths  of  doctrine,  and  the  most  essential 
eomenta  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in  single  max- 
Mf  and  comprised  in  short  sentences ;  inde- 
ndent  of  themselves,  yet  making  a  necessary 
rt  of  a  consummate  whole ;  from  a  few  of 
lieh  principles  the  whole  train  of  human  vir- 
M  has  been  deduced,  and  many  a  perfect  body 
ethics  has  been  framed. 
If  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  from  so  few 
tiers  of  the  alphabet,  so  few  figures  of  arithme- 
i,  ao  few  notes  in  music,  such  endless  combi. 
Ikma  ahould  have  been  produced  in  their  re. 
eetive  arts  how  far  more  beautiful  would  it 
I  to  trace  the  whole  circle  of  morals  thus  grow, 
g  oat  of  a  few  elementary  principles  of  gospel 

Btlu 

All  Seneca's  arguments  against  the  fear  of 
ath  never  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  its  ap- 
oach  half  so  effectually  as  the  humble  believer 
reeonciled  to  it  by  that  simple  persuasion,  *  I 
tow  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.* 
While  the  modern  pliilosopher  is  extending 
a  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  under. 
inng  to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or  en- 
rfing  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  by  de- 
Mistrating  the  extinction  of  spirit — it  can  do 

harm  to  an  unlettered  man  to  believe,  that 
aaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  God's 
vd  ahall  not  pass  away.*    While  the  former 

iiidiilging  the  profitable  inquiry  why  the 
litT  made  the  world  so  late,  or  why  he  made  it 
aU,  it  will  not  hurt  the  latter  to  believe  that 
1  tbe  beginning  God  made  the  world,*  and 
li  in  the  end  *•  he  shall  judge  it  in  righteous- 
n.' 

While  the  liberal  scholar  is  usefully  studying 
}  hiw  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  him  rejoice 
it  his  more  illiterate  brother  possesses  the 
un  conviction  that  *  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
a* — that  *Iove  workcth  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.* 
id  let  him  be  persuaded  that  he  himself, 
wgfa  he  know  all  Tully*8  Offices  by  heart, 
ij  not  have  acquired  a  more  feeling  and  ope- 
tive  sentiment  than  is  conveyed  to  the  com. 
»  Christian  in  the  rule  to  *  bear  each  other*s 
rthen.*    While  the  wit  is  criticising  the  creed, 

will  be  no  loser  by  encouraging  his  depend, 
la  to  keep  the  commandments ;  since  a  few 
ah  eimple  propositions  as  the  above  furnish  a 
m  {Hectical  and  correct  rule  of  life  than  can 
gtoaned  from  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  phi- 
lephy,  joatly  eminent  as  many  of  them  are  for 
adorn  and  purity.  For  though  they  abound 
th  paaaagee  of  true  sublimity,  and  sentiments 
mat  monl  beauty,  yet  the  result  is  naturally 
Mive,  the  ooncfusions  necessarily  oontra- 
•  Deat  XXX.  11  and  18. 


dictory. — ^This  was  no  fault  of  the  author,  but 
of  the  system.  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the 
light  was  dim.  The  sharpest  sagacity  could 
not  distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in  the  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  thejr  are  now  discerned  by  every  common 
Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  gospel  light. 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the 
principle  darkens  the  intellect  also,  certain  it  is 
that  an  uneducated  serious  Christian  reads  hia 
Bible  with  a  clearneas  of  intelligence,  with  an 
intellectual  comment  which  no  sceptic  or  mere 
worldling  ever  attains.  The  former  has  not 
prejudged  the  cause  he  is  examining.  He  is 
not  oflen  led ,  by  his  passions,  still  more  rarely 
by  his  interest,  to  resist  his  convictions.  While 
the  '  secret  of  the  Lord  is  (obviously)  with  them 
that  fear  him,*  the  mind  of  them  who  fear  him 
not^  is  generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee 
firom  the  world,  from  their  pa^ions  or  their 
pride,  before  they  enter  on  the  inquiry. 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous  man 
embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly  forbids 
him  to  lay  up  treaaurea  on  earth  7*  How  will 
the  man  of  apirit,  as  the  world  is  pleased  to  call 
the  duellist,  relish  a  religion  which  allows  not 

*  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  his  wrath  7*  How 
can  the  ambitious  struggle  for  *a  kingdom 
which  is  not  in  this  world,  and  embrace  a  faith 
which  commands  him  to  lay  down  his  crown  at 
the  feet  of  another  7*  How  should  the  professed 
wit  or  the  mere  philosopher  adopt  a  system 
which  demands  in  a  loi\y  tone  of  derision, 

*  Where  is  the  scribe  7  Where  is  the  wise? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  thTs  world  7*  How  will 
the  self-satisfied  Pharisee  endure  a  religion 
which,  while  it  peremptorily  demands  from  him 
every  useful  action,  and  every  right  exertion, 
will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope  of  salvation 
on  their  performance  ?  He  whose  afibctions  are 
voluntarily  riveted  to  the  present  world,  will  not 
much  delight  in  a  scheme  whose  avowed  prin- 
ciples is  to  sot  him  above  it  The  obvious  con- 
sequence  of  these  *'  hard  sayings,*  is  illustrated 
by  daily  instances.  *  Have  any  of  the  rulera 
believed  on  him  7*  is  a  question  not  confined  to 
the  first  age  of  his  appearance.  Had  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  of  the  most  polished 
nations,  collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  learn- 
ing of  the  world  into  one  point  in  order  to  in. 
vent  a  religion  fbr  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the 
doctrifie  of  the  cross  is  perhaps  precisely  the 
thing  they  would  never  have  hit  upon :  precisely 
the  thing  which,  being  offered  to  them,  they 
would  reject  The  intelloctual  pride  of  the  phi- 
losopher  relished  it  as  little  as  the  carnal  pride 
of  the  Jew  ;  for  it  flattered  human  wit 'no  more 
than  it  gratified  human  grandeur.  The  pride 
of  great  acquirements,  and  of  gi^^  wealth, 
equally  obstructs  the  reception  of  divine  truth 
into  the  heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be 
called  upon  to  part  either  from  *■  great  poasea- 
aiona,*  or  *  high  imaginationa,*  he  equally  goee 
away  aorrowing. 


CHAP.  V. 

Tke  negligent  conduct  of  Chriwtiani  no  real  ob» 
jeetioH  againit  Chri9ttanity.^Tke  nawn  wkf 
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U$  effeet$  are  noi  more  manifest  to  worldly 
meuy  it  because  believers  do  not  lead  Chris- 
tian lives.  Professors  differ  but  little  in  their 
practice  from  unbelievers.  Even  real  Chris, 
tians  a*!  too  diffident  and  timid^  and  afraid 
of  acting  up  to  their  principles. — The  absur- 
dity of  the  charge  commonly  brought  against 
religious  people^  that  they  are  too  strict. 

It  is,  an  objection  frequently  brought  agninft 
Christianity,  that  if  it  exhibited  so  perfect  a 
scheme,  if  its  influences  were  as  stron§r,  if  its 
eflTects  were  as  powerful,  as  its  friends  pre- 
tend, it  must  have  produced  more  visible  con- 
sequences in  the  reformation  of  mankind.  This 
is  not  the  place  fully  to  answer  this  objection, 
which  (like  all  the  other  cavils  against  our  re- 
ligion) continues  to  bo  urged  just  as  if  it  never 
had  been  answered. 

That  vice  and  immorality  prisvail  in  no  small 
degree  in  countries  professing  Christianity,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  bo  convinced. 
But  that  this  is  the  case  only  because  this  be- 
nign principle  is  not  suffered  to  operate  in  its 
fuU  power,  will  be  no  less  obvious  to  all  who  are 
sincere  in  their  inquiries  :  For  if  we  allow  (and 
who  that  examines  impartially  can  help  allow- 
m^)  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christi- 
anity  to  make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the 
aversion  from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
coming so. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
which  Christianity  actually  produced  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  was  received 
in  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it  did  operate 
without  obstruction,  from  its  professors  at  least, 
will  want  no  oth  r  proof. of  its  inherent  power 
and  efficacy.  At  that  period,  its  most  decided 
and  industrious  enemy,  the  emperor  Julian, 
could  recommend  the  manners  of  Gallileans  to 
the  imitation  of  his  pagan  high  priests ;  though 
he  himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  doing  every 
tiling  which  the  most  inveterate  malice,  sharpen- 
d  by  the  acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most 
absolute  power  could  devise,  to  discredit  their 
doctrines. 

Nor  would  the  cfHcacy  of  Christianity  be  less 
visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  its 
professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily  and 
sincerely  received.  They  would,  were  they  of 
the  true  genuine  cast  operate  on  the  conoiict  so 
effectually,  that  we  should  see  morals  and  man- 
ners  growing  out  of  principles,  as  we  see  other 
consequences  grow  out  of  their  proper  and  na- 
tural causes.  Let  but  this  great  spring  have  its 
unobstructed  play,  and  there  would  be  little  oc- 
casion to  declaim  agaihst  this  excess  or  that 
eoormity.  If  the  same  skill  and  care  which  are 
employed  in  curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously 
levelled  at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease, 
the  moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit  If  that 
attention  which  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  re- 
dundant and  unsightly  branches,  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  root, 
Che  effect  of  this  labour  would  soon  be  discovered 
by  the  excellence  of  the  fruits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ertion of  religious  principle,  and  the  most  dili- 
fuit  pnctioe  of  all  iti  oooMquential  train  of 


virtues,  man  would  still  find  eril  propeotitMi 
enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to  make  it  neees. 
sary  that  he  should  counteract  them  by  keepiag 
alive  his  diftgence  afler  higher  attainments,  lad 
toquicken  his  aspirations  afler  a  bettei  iitate ;  jit 
the  prevailing  temper  would  be  in  general  risk; 
the  will  would  be  in  a  great  measure  rectioed; 
and  the  heart,  feeling,  and  acknowledging  its  dis- 
ease, would  apply  itself  diligently  to  the  only 
remedy.    Thus  though  even  the  best  men  htfs 
infirmities  enough  to  deplore,  and  commit  siai 
enough  to  keep  them  deeply  humble,  and  ftel 
more  sensibly  than  others  the  imperfectioos  of 
that  vessel  in  which  their  heavenly  treasure  is 
hid,  they  however  have  the  internal  oonsolatioa 
of  knowing  that  they  shall  have  to  do  with  t 
merciful  Father,  who  *  despiseth  not  the  sighiof 
of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  u 
be  sorrowful,*  who  has  been  witness  to  all  their 
struggles  against  sin,  and  to  whom  thev  can  ap. 
peal  with  Peter  for  the  sincerity  of  their  desires 
— *  Lord  !    Thou    knowcst    all    thinga :   thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.* 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  have  bees 
brought  against  religion  have  been  taken  fron 
the  abuses  of  it  In  every  other  instance,  the 
injustice  of  this  proceeding  would  be  notoriost: 
but  there  is  a  general  want  of  candour  in  the 
judgment  of  men  on  this  subject,  which  we  do 
not  find  them  exercise  on  other  occasions ;  thit 
of  throwing  the  fault  of  the  erring  or  ignonni 
professor  on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  the  honourable  pro. 
fession  of  arms,  that  there  are  cowards  and  braf  • 
garts  in  the  army.  If  any  man  lose  his  estate 
by  the  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  or  his  health 
by  the  blunder  of  a  physician,  it  is  commonly 
said  that  the  one  was  a  disgrace  to  his  busineea 
and  the  other  was  ignorant  of  it ;  but  no  one 
therefore  concludes  that  law  and  physic  are 
contemptible  professions. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  the 
obloquy  incurred  by  the  misconduct  of  ita  fblkw 
ers ;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  excited  by  igno* 
rant,  by  fanatical,  by  superstitious,  or  hypocritical 
professors.  But  whoever  accuses  it  of  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  errors  of  these  professors,  most 
have  picked  up  his  opinion  any  where  rather 
than  in  the  New  Testament ;  which  book  being 
the  only  authentic  history  of  Christianity,  is  that 
which  candour  would  naturally  consult  for  in- 
formation. 

But  as  worldly  and  irreligiooa  men  do  not 
draw  their  notions  from  that  pure  fountain,  but 
from  the  polluted  stream  of  human  practice ;  u 
they  form  their  jndgment  of  Divine  truth  fixun 
the  conduct  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  en- 
lightened by  it ;  some  charitable  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  contempt  which  they  entertain 
for  Christianity,  when  they  see  what  poor  effects 
it  produces  in  the  lives  of  the  generaJity  of  pnv 
fossing  Christians.  What  do  they  obtenre  there 
which  can  load  them  to  entertain  very  high 
ideas  of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  such 
practices  ? 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked, 
any  decided  difference  between  the  oondaot  of 
nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of  their  neigh, 
boars  who  pretend  to  no  religion  at  all  7  Ue 
they  see,  in  the  daily  Uvea  of  indi,  any  great 
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ibvndaiice  of  those  firaits  by  which  they  have 
Mard  belieTera  are  to  be  known  7  On  the  oon- 
rar^,  do  they  not  ditcern  in  them  the  fame 
axKNie  and  unwearied  pursuit  aAer  the  things 
€  tbe  earth,  as  in  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
mre  any  thought  of  heaven  7  Do  not  they  see 
bam  labour  as  sedulously  in  the  interests  of  a 
lebasing  and  frivolous  dissipation,  as  those  who 
b  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  object  in 
WW  7  Is  there  not  the  same  eagerness  to  plonge 
nto^  all  sorts  of  follies  themselves,  and  the  same 
mrighteous  speed  in  introducing  their  children 
9  tbem,  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  a 
nlema  engagement  to  renounce  them?  Is 
Imtb  DOt  Uie  same  self-indulgence,  the  same 
uzary,  and  the  same  passionate  attachment  to 
Jm  things  of  this  world  in  them,  as  is  visible  in 
Imae  who  do  not  look  for  another  ? 

Do  not  thoughtless  neglect,  and  habitual  dis- 
npation  answer,  as  to  society,  all  tlie  ends  of  the 
Boet  decided  infidelity?  Between  the  barely 
laoent  and  the  openly  profane  there  is  indeed 
this  difference — That  the  one,  by  making  no 
profession,  deceives  neither  the  world  nor  his 
Mrn  lieart :  while  the  other,  by  introducing  him- 
lelf  In  forms,  fancies  that  he  docs  something, 
ind  thanks  God  that  *  he  is  not  like  this  pub- 
Bean.*  The  one  only  shuts  his  eye^  upon  the 
danger  which  the  other  despises. 

Kit  these  unfruitful  professors  would  do  well 
to  recollect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little  worthy 
of  their  high  calling,  they  not  only  violate  the 
law  to  which  they  have  vowed  obedience,  but 
secasion  many  to  disbelieve  or  to  despise  it; 
that  they  are  thus  in  a  great  measure  accounta. 
ble  ibr  the  infidelity  of  others,  and  of  course  will 
lave  to  answer  for  more  than  their  own  person- 
d  offences.  For  did  they  in  any  respect  live 
ip  to  the  principles  they  profess ;  did  they  adorn 
he  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  a  life  in  any  de- 
rres  consonant  to  their  faith  ;  did  they  exhibit 
my  thing  of  the  *  beauty  of  holiness'  in  their 
laily  conversation ;  they  would  then  give  such 
I  demonstrative  proof  not  only  of  the  sincerity 
if  their  own  obedience,  but  of  the  brightness 
if  that  divine  light  by  which  they  profess  to 
valk,  that  the  most  determined  unbeliever  would 
it  last  begin  to  think  there  must  he  something 
a  a  religion  of  which  the  effects  were  so  visible, 
ind  the  fruits  so  amiable  ;  and  in  time  be  led  to 
glorify,*  not  fAem,  not  the  imperfect  doers  of 
hese  works,  but  *  their  Father,  which  is  in 
leaven.*  Whereas,  as  things  are  at  present 
arried  on,  the  obvious  conclusion  must  be, 
other  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  re- 
igion  they  profess,  or  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
m  religion  itself. 

For  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its  in- 
loenoes  were  so  predominant,  its  consequences 
Boat  be  more  evident !  that,  if  the  prize  held  out 
sere  really  so  bright,  those  who  truly  believed 
ig^  would  surely  do  something,  and  sacrifice 
mmtthing  to  obtain  it ! 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers  on 
be  hearts  of  others,  will  probably  be  a  heavy 
ifgraration  of  their  own  guilt  at  the  final  reck- 
niog  : — and  there  is  no  negligent  Christian  can 
fOWB  where  the  infection  of  his  example  may 
lop;  or  how  remotely  it  may  be  pleaded  as  a 
i^fp^f'^fi  of  the  sins  of  others,  who  either  may 


think  themselves  safe  while  they  are  only  doing 
what  Christian's  allow  themselves  to  do;  or  wht 
may  adduce  a  Christian's  habitual  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  as  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  the  amount  of  the  actual  mischief 
beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  something 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  definite  evi^ 
that  the  careless  Christian  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  contagion  ho  spreads,  nor  the  mul- 
tiplied infections  which  they  may  communicate 
in  their  turn,  whom  hi»  disorders  first  corrupted. 

And  there  is  this  farther  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  will  not  only  bo  answerable  (or 
all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his  example  is  the 
cause;  but  for  the  omission  of  all  the  probable 
good  which  might  have  been  called  fi>rth  in 
others,  had  hit  actions  been  consistent  with  his 
profession.  What  a  strong,  what  an  almost 
irresistible  conviction  would  it  carry  to  tbe 
hearts  of  unbelievers,  if  they  beheld  that  charac- 
teristic difference  in  the  manner  of  Christians 
which  their  profession  gives  one  to  expect,  if 
they  saw  that  disinterestedness,  that  humility, 
sober-mindedness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  fruits  of  a 
genuine  faith  !  and  which  the  Bible  has  taught 
them  to  expect  in  every  Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet 
lives  like  a  sinner  ;  while  he  professes  to  believe 
like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the  life  of  a  sen- 
sualist ;  talks  of  ardent  faith,  and  yet  exhibits  a 
cold  and  low  practice ;  boasts  himself  the  dis- 
ciple of  a  meek  Msster,  and  yet  is  as  much  a 
slave  to  his  passions  as  they  who  acknowledge 
no  such  authority  ;  while  he  appears  the  proud 
professor  of  an  humble  religion,  or  the  intern* 
perate  champion  of  a  self-denying  one— such  a 
man  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute,  confirms 
those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awakened 
to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  disbelief^ 
and  hardens  indifference  into  contempt 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principle,  the  excessive  restraints  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that  *  fear  of  man,  which 
bringeth  a  snare,'  confine,  and  almost  stifle  the 
generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Christianity  may  patheti- 
cally expostulate,  that  it  is  not  always  *  an  open 
enemy  which  dishonours  her,'  but  her  *  familiar 
friend.'  And  *  what  dost  thou  more  than 
otliess  7*  is  a  question  which  even  the  good  and 
worthy  should  often  ask  tliemsclves,  in  order  to 
quicken  their  zeal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagna- 
tion of  unexerted  principles,  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  danger,  on  the  other,  of  their  being  driven 
down  the  gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted  and  con- 
fluent tides  of  temptation,  fashion,  and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which  a 
scrupulous  severity  was  the  predominant  cha- 
racter, precautions  against  an  excessive  seal 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  be  a  wholesome 
and  prudent  measure.  But  in  these  times  of  ^ 
relaxed  principle  and  frigid  indifference,  to  see 
people  so  vigilantly  on  their  guard  sgainst  the 
imaginary  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  while  tkey 
runlieadlong  into  the  real  opposil?  perils  of  a 
destructive  licentiousness,  reminds  us  of  the  one* 
eyed  animal  in  the  fable  ;  who,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fancied  he  could  be 
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destroyed  any  way  but  by  drowning :  but,  while 
he  kept  that  one  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  sea, 
on  which  side  he  concluded  all  tlie  peril  lay,  he 
was  devoured  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land, 
from  which  quarter  he  never  suspected  any 
dangler. 

Are  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthusiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  an 
extravagant  devotion  were  the  prevailing  pro- 
pensity 7  Is  not  the  necessity  of  moderation  as 
vehemently  urged  as  if  an  intemperate  zeal 
were  the  epidemic  distemper  of  the  great  world  ? 
as  if  all  our  apparent  danger  and  natural  bias 
lay  on  the  side  of  a  Hoo  rigid  austerity,  which 
required  the  discreet  and  constant  counteraction 
of  an  opposite  principle  ?  Would  not  a  stranger 
be  almost  tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  fVequent 
invectives  against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab« 
etraction  from  the  world,  and  a  monastic  rage 
for  retreat,  were  the  rulinj^  temper  ?  that  we 
were  in  some  danger  of  scemg  our  places  of  di- 
version  abandoned,  and  the  entliusiastic  scenes 
of  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  desert  acted  over  again 
by  the  frantic  and  uncontrollable  devotion  of 
our  young  persons  of  fashion  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is  an 
evil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the  lower 
class  are  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  from  m 
variety  of  causes,  upon  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.  But  who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  the  class  we  are  now  addressing, 
commonly  fall  into  the  same  error.  In  order  to 
establish  or  to  overthrow  this  assertion,  let  each 
fashionable  reader  confess  whether,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  the  fact  be  real- 
ized. Let  each  bring  this  vague  charge  spe- 
cifically home  to  his  own  acquaintance.  Let 
him  honestly  declare  what  proportion  of  noble 
enthusiasts,  what  number  of  honourable  fanatics 
his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
supplies.  liCt  him  compare  the  list  of  his  en- 
thusiastic with  that  of  his  luxurious  friends,  of 
his  fanatical  with  his  irreligious  acquaintance, 
of  *the  righteous  overmuch*  with  such  as  *  care 
for  none  of  these  things  ;'  of  the  strict  and  pre- 
cise with  that  of  the  loose  and  irregular,  of  those 
who  beggar  themselves  by  their  pious  alms,  with 
those  who  injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance; 
of  those  who  *arc  lovers  of  God,'  with  those  w^ho 
are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare  whether 
he  sees  more  of  his  associates  swallowed  up  in 
gloomy  meditation  or  immersed  in  sensuality ; 
whether  more  are  the  slaves  of  superstious  ob- 
servances or  of  ambition.  Surely  those  who  ad- 
dress the  rich  ind  great  in  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion and  reproof,  would  do  particularly  well  to 
define  exactly  what  is  indeed  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  lest,  for  want  of  such  discrimination 
they  should  heighten  the  disease  they  might 
wish  to  cure,  and  increase  the  bias  they  would 
desire  to  counteract,  by  addressing  to  the  vo- 
luptuary cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit, 
and  thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  appe- 
tites by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  he 
is  in  little  danger. 

Ifi  however,  superstition,  where  it  reallv  does 
exist,  injures  religion,  and  we  grant  that  it 
greatly  injures  it,  yet  we  insist  that  scepticism 
injures  it 'no  less ,  for  to  deride,  or  to  omit  any 
of'^the  component  parts  of  Christian  faith,  is 


surely  not  a  less  fatal  evil  than  making  tmeon 
manded  additions  to  it 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  in  an  a^e  liki 
the  present,  remarkable  for  indifference  m  reli 
gion  and  levity  in  manners  and  which  standi 
so  much  in  need  of  lively  patterns  of  firm  and 
resolute  piety,  that  many  who  really  are  Chrii> 
tians  on  the  soberest  conviction,  should  not  ap> 
pear  more  openly  and  decidedly  on  the  side  thej 
have  espoused ;  tliat  they  assimilate  bo  very 
much  with  the  manners  of  those  about  them 
(which  manners  they  yet  scruple  not  to  disap 
prove)  and,  instead  *}f  an  avowed  but  prudeol 
steadfkstness,  which  might  draw  over  the  othen^ 
appear  evidently  fearful  of  being  thought  pre- 
cise and  overscrupulous ;  and  actually  seem  to 
disavow  their  right  principles,  by  concessiani  , 
and  accommodations  not  strictly  consistent  with 
them.  They  oflen  seem  cautiously  afraid  of  tfs> 
ing  too  much^  and  going  too  far  ;  and  the  dan* 
gerous  plea,  the  necessity  of  living  like  ttker 
people^  of  being  like  the  rest  of  the  tcorld,  and 
the  propriety  of  not  being  particular,  is  bronglit 
as  a  reasonable  apology  for  a  too  yielding  and 
indiscriminate  conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  almost  all  are  sinking 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  huw  beautiful,  i 
rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  let  the  instances  of 
Lot  and  Noah  declare  !  And  to  those  with  whom  1 
a  poem  is  an  higher  authority  than  the  Bible, 
let  me  recommend  the  most  animated  pictore 
of  a  righteous  singularity  that  ever  was  deline 
atcd  in 

The  Seraph  Abdiel,  (kitfaful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  fkiihful  only  he 

AmonK  innumerable  fkliie.  unmnv*d, 

Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrify'd, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love  and  zeal : 

Nor  numbers,  nor  example  with  him  wroofht 

To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single.  Par.  Lost,  B.  it. 

Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and  decen 
have  any  objection  to  that  degree  of  Religiw 
which  is  compatible  with  their  general  accept 
ance  with  others,  or  the  full  enjoyment  of  theii      i 
own  pleasures.     For  a  formal  and  ceremonioQi      ! 
exercise  of  the  outward  duties  of  Christianity      I 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  without  exciting  cen      ! 
sure,  but  will  even  procure  a  certain  respect  anc 
confidence;  and  is  not  quite  irreconcilable  will 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.     So  far  manj 
go;  and  so  far  as  *  godliness  is  profitable  to  tb( 
life  that  ts,*  it  passes  without  reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  religions 
exercises  not  as  a  decency,  but  a  duty;  not  as  a 
commutation  for  a  self-denying  life,  but  ai  a 
means  to  promote  a  holy  temper  and  a  virtuous 
conduct ;  as  soon  as  they  feel  disposed  to  carrj 
the  effect  of  their  devotion  into  their  daily  life; 
as  soon  as  their  principles  discover  themselves, 
by  leading  them  to  withdraw  from  those  scenci 
and  abstain  from  those  actions  in  which  thegty 
place  their  supreme  happiness ;  as  soon  as  some- 
thing is  to  be  done,  and  something  is  to  be  port- 
ed  loith^  then  the  world  begins  to  take  offence, 
and  to  stigmatize  the  activity  of  that  piety  which 
A  ad  been  commended  as  long  as  it  remained  tn 
operative^  and  had  only  evaporated  in  loords. 

When  religion,  like  the  vital  principle,  takes 
its  seat  in  the  heart  and  sends  oat  supplies  ot 
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md  heat  to  every  part ;  Jiffasefl  motion,  ■oul, 
ri|pmr  through  the  whole  circulation,  and 
ma  and  animates  the  whole  roan ;  when  it 
itas  on  the  practice,  influences  the  conver- 
D,  breaks  out  into  a  lively  zeal  for  the  ho- 
of God,  and  the  best  interest  of  mankind, 
the  sincerity  of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  mind, 
lat  person,  will  become  questionable ;  and 
lat  be  owing  to  a  very  fortunate  coml>ina- 
9f  circumstances  indeed,  if  he  can  at  once 
(ire  the  character  of  parts  and  piety,  and 
a  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sense  after  he 
yoqnired  that  of  a  Christian. 
is  surely  a  folly  to  ulk  of  being  too  holy, 
trict,  or  too  good.  When  there  really  hap. 
to  appear  some  foundation  for  the  charge 
tbmiasm  (as  there  arc  indeed  sometimes 
aod  people  eccentricities  which  justify  the 
urn)  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  pro- 
I  6om  some  defect  in  the  judgment,  and 
ram  any  excess  in  the  piety :  for  in  good- 
there  is  no  excess  :  and  it  is  as  preposter- 

0  aay  that  any  one  is  too  good,  or  too  pious, 
at  he  is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy : 

1  the  highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  the 
ction  of  that  quality  which  we  admired  in 
'er  degree.  There  may  be  an  imprudent^ 
here  cannot  be  a  superabundant  goodness, 
rdent  imagination  may  mislead  a  rightly 
Ml  heart '  and  a  weak  intellect  may  incline 
est  intentioned  to  ascribe  too  much  value 
lings  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

a  one  not  having  discernment  enough  to 
iive  wherd  the  force  and  stress  of  duty  lie, 
inadvertently  discredit  religion  by  a  too 
»ulou8  exactness  in  points  of  small  intrinsic 
*« — And  even  well-meaning  men  as  well  as 
crites  may  think  they  have  done  a  merito- 
service  when  their  *  mint*  and  *  anise*  are 
oosly  tithed. 

t  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters  of 
iw,'  in  the  practice  of  universal  holiness, 
9  love  of  (rod,  there  can  bo  no  possibility 
Deeding,  while  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
land.  Wo  are  in  no  danger  of  loving  our 
ibour  better  than  ourselves  ;  and  let  us  re- 
ber  that  we  do  not  go  beyond,  but  fall  short 
r  duty,  while  we  love  him  less.  If  we  were 
»nded  to  love  God  with  some  of  our  heart, 
part  of  our  soul,  and  a  portion  of  onr 
gth,  there  would  then  be  some  colour  for 
perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion  of 
ind  the  degree  of  obedience  which  are  due 
D.  But  as  the  command  is  so  definite,  so 
ate,  so  comprehensive,  so  entire,  nothing 
e  more  absurd  than  that  unmeaning,  but 
nfrequent  charge  broii(rht  against  religious 
OS,  that  they  are  too  strict.  It  is  in  effect 
g,  that  they  love  God  too  much,  and  serve 
too  well. 

le  foundation  of  this  silly  censure  i«  com- 
f  laid  in  the  first  principles  of  education, 
•  an  early  separation  is  systematically 
1  between  duty  and  pleasure.  One  of  the 
baits  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of 
ren,  is  that  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
will  be  entitled  to  some  pleasure ;  thus 
>ly  disjoining  what  should  be  considered  as 
•arable.  And  there  is  not  a  more  common 
ication  of  that  idle  and  dissipated  nuumer 


in  which  the  second  half  of  the  Sunday  ia  com* 
monly  spent,  even  by  those  who  make  a  con- 
science  of  spending  the  former  part  properly, 
than  that,  *  now  they  have  done  their  duty,  thej 
may  take  their  pleasure.* 

But  while  Christian  observances  are  consider, 
ed  as  tasks,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to  entitle 
us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a  burthen 
which  we  must  endure  in  order  to  propitiate  an 
inexorable  judge,  who  makes  a  hard  bargain 
with  his  creatures,  and  allows  them  just  so 
much,  amusement  in  pay  for  so  much  drudgery 
— we  must  not  wonder  that  such  low  views  are 
entertained  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  religioas 
life  is  reprobated  as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acts  from  the  nobler  motive 
of  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the  chris- 
tian hope,  the  exercise  is  the  reward,  the  per- 
mission is  the  privilege,  the  work  is  the  wages. 
He  does  not  carve  out  some  miserable  pleasure* 
and  stipulate  for  some  meagre  diversion,  to  pay 
himself  for  the  hard  performance  of  his  duty 
who  in  th&t  very  performance  experiences  the 
highest  pleasure ;  and  feels  the  truest  gratifica^ 
tion  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devoting 
the  noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  His  service,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  from  Him  he  has 
received  all. 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and  misery, 
as  is  pretended,  is  in  reality  the  true  cause  of 
actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  those  turbulent  and  uneasy  passions,  the 
unreserved  and  yet  imperfect  gratification  of 
which  does  so  much  more  tend  to  disturb  our 
happiness,  than  that  self-government  which 
Christianity  enjoins. 

But  all  precepts  seem  rigorous,  all  observances 
are  really  hard,  where  there  is  not  an  entire 
conviction  of  Grod*s  right  to  our  obedience  and 
an  internal  principle  of  faith  and  love  to  make 
that  obedience  pleasant.  A  religious  life  is  in- 
deed a  hard  bondage  to  one  immersed  in  the 
practices  of  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  its  appetites  and  passions.  To  a  real  Chris- 
tian it  is  *  perfect  freedom.*  He  does  not  now 
abstain  from  such  and  such  things,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  forbidden  (as  he  did  in  the  first 
stages  of  his  progress)  but  because  his  soul  has 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it  would 
be  the  severest  of  all  punishments  to  oblige  him 
to  return  to  those  practices,  from  which  he  once 
abstained  with  difficulty,  and  through  the  leaa 
noble  principle  of  fear. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greater 
mistake  than  that  common  notion  entertained 
by  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  fashionable 
world,  that  a  little  religion  will  make  people 
happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  incom- 
patible with  all  enjoyment  For  surely  that  rv 
ligion  can  add  little  to  a  man*8  happiness  which 
restrains  him  from  the  commission  of  a  wrong 
action,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  extinguish 
the  bad  principle  from  which  the  act  proceeded. 
A  religion  which  ties  the  hands,  without  chang- 
ing the  heart ;  which,  like  the  hell  of  Tantalus, 
subdues  not  the  desire,  yet  forbids  the  ^tifiea- 
tion,  is  indeed  an  uncomfortable  religion :  and 
such  a  religion,  though  it  may  gain  a  man 
aomething  on  the  side  of  reputation,  will  give 
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him  but  little  inward  comfort.  For  what  true 
pMoe  can  that  heart  enjoy  which  is  \e(i  a  prey 
to  that  temper  which  produced  the  evil,  even 
though  terror  or  shame  may  have  prevented  the 
outward  act. 

That  people  devoted  to  the  pursuit!  of  a  dissi- 
|Mted  life  tboold  conceive  of  religion  aa  a  diffi- 
cult and  even  unattainable  state,  it  is  easy  to 
believe.  That  they  sboiald  conceive  of  it  as  an 
unhappy  state,  is  th«  consummation  of  their 
error  and  their  ignorance :  for  that  a  rational 
being  should  have  his  understanding  enlighten- 
ed ;  that  an  immortal  being  should  have  his 
views  extended  and  enlarged  ;  that  a  helpUtt  be- 
ing should  have  a  consciousness  of  assistance  ; 
a  sinful  being  the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  or  a 
fallen  one  the  assurance  of  restoration,  does  not 
seem  a  probable  ground  of  unhappiness :  and  on 
any  other  subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning 
would  not  be  admissible. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  stranger^  from  observing  the  fashionable  mode 
of  life^  iDould  not  take  this  to  he  a  Chrittian 
country. — Lives  of  professing  Christians  ex- 
amined by  a  comparison  with  the  Gospel. — 
Christianity  not  made  the  rule  oflife^  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  receive  it  as  an  object  of 

faith. Temporizing  writers    contribute    to 

lower  the  credit  of  Christianity.  Loose  ha- 
rangues on  morals  not  calculated  to  reform  the 
heart. 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  intended,  as 
some  of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to  fancy, 
to  operate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or  incantation, 
and  to  produce  its  effect  by  our  pronouncing 
certain  mYstical  words,  attending  at  certain  con- 
secrated places,  and  performing  certain  hallow- 
ed ceremonies  ;  but  it  is  an  active,  vital,  influ- 
ential principle,  operating  on  the  heart,  restrain- 
ing  the  desires,  affecting  the  general  conduct, 
and  as  much  regulating  our  commerce  with  the 
world,  our  business,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments, 
our  convcrHations,  designs,  and  actions,  as  our 
behaviour  in  public  worship,  or  even  in  private 
devotion. 

That  the  effects  of  such  a  principle  are  strik- 
ingly visible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion, 
will  not  perhaps  be  insisted  on.  And  indeed, 
the  whole  present  system  of  fashionable  life  is 
utterly  destructive  of  seriousness.  To  instance 
only  in  the  growing  habit  of  frequenting  great 
assemblies,  which  is  generally  thought  insigni- 
ficant, and  is  in  effect  so  vapid,  that  one  almost 
wonders  how  it  can  be  dangerous ; — ^it  would 
•xcite  laughter,  because  we  are  so  broken  into 
the  habit,  were  I  to  insist  on  the  immorality  of 
passing  one*s  whole  life  in  a  crowd. — But  those 
promiscuous  myriads  which  compose  the  so- 
ciety, falsely  so  called,  of  the  gay  world ;  who 
are  brought  together  without  esteem,  remain 
without  pleasure,  and  part  without  regret ;  who 
live  in  a  round  of  diversions,  the  possession  of 
which  is  so  joyless,  though  the  absence  is  so  in- 
tupportable ;  these,  by  lbs  mere  force  of  inces- 
Mnt  and  indiaoriminate  aMooiation   weaken* 


and  in  time  wear  oat,  the  beat  feelinga  and  it. 
fections  of  the  human  heart  And  the  maif 
spirit  of  dissipation,  thus  contracted  from  inva> 
riable  habit,  even  detached  from  all  ila  oonooni. 
tant  evila,  is  in  itself  as  hostile  to  a  religioai 
spirit,  as  more  positive  and  actual  oifi9ncea.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  as  criminal ;  I 
only  insist  that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  beavanlj 
mindedness  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Ghrii. 
tian  temper. 

Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  onprejudieM 
spectator,  who  should  have  been  taught  ths 
theory  of  all  the  religions  on  the  globe,  broogbt 
hither  from  the  other  hemisphere.  Set  him 
down  in  the  politest  part  of  our  capital,  and  Isl 
him  determine,  if  he  can,  except  from  what  hi 
shall  see  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  MT  kin, 
and  kept  up  in  the  service  of  our  churdNMO  *^ 
particular  religion  we  belong.  Let  hisi  IMJC  aix 
entirely  with  the  most  flagitious,  bol  colj  vith 
the  most  fashionable;  at  least,  let  htm  keep 
what  they  themselves  call  the  best  eompmny.  Lst 
him  scrutinize  into  the  mannera,  customs,  ha. 
bits,  and  diversions,  most  in  vogue,  and  then  in. 
fer  from  all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  what  is  tbi 
established  religion  of  the  land. 

That  it  could  not  be  the  Jewiah  be  would 
soon  discover :  for  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  ex* 
ternal  observances,  he  would  trace  but  aleodn 
remains.  He  would  be  equally  convinced  that 
it  could  not  be  the  religion  of  old  Greece  aad 
Rome  ;  for  that  enjoined  reverence  to  the  gods, 
and  inculcated  obedience  to  the  laws.  His  moil 
probable  conclusion  would  be  in'  favour  of  the 
Mahometan  faith,  did  not  the  excessive  indolf. 
ence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  aa 
article  of  intemperance  prohibited  even  by  tbs 
sensual  prophet  of  Arabia,  defeat  that  coojoo. 
ture. 

How  would  the  petrified  inquirer  be  astonish* 
ed,  if  he  were  told  that  all  these  gay,  thought- 
less, luxurious,  dissipated  persons,  professed  a 
religion,  meek,  spiritual,  self-denying;  of  which 
humility,  poverty  of  spirit,  a  renewed  mind,  and 
non-conformity  to  the  world,  were  specific  dis- 
tinctions ! 

When  he  saw  the  sons  of  men  of  fortune, 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  admit, 
ted  to  be  spectators  of  the  turbulent  and  unnato- 
ral  diversions  of  racing  and  gaming;  and  the 
almost  infant  daughters,  even  of  wise  and  vir- 
tuous mothers  (an  innovation  which  fashion  her* 
self  forbade  till  now)  carried  with  most  unthriffy 
anticipation  to  the  frequent  and  late  protracted 
ball — would  he  believe  that  we  were  of  a  religioa 
which  has  required  from  those  very  parents  a 
solemn  vow  that  these  children  should  be  bred 
up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lordr 
That  they  should  constantly  *  believe  God*s  bdj 
word  and  keep  his  commandments  V 

When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  ambition, 
the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent  thirst  for 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the  wild  misappli- 
cation of  it  when  possessed  ;  how  could  he  pefw 
suade  himself  that  all  these  anxious  pursuers  of 
present  enjoyment  were  the  disciples  of  a  mat 
ter  who  exhibited  the  very  character,  and  es- 
sence of  his  religion,  as  it  were  in  a  motto* 

*  Mt  EINODOM  IS  NOT  OF  THIS  WORLD  !* 

When  he  beheld  thoee  nocturnal  cluhi,  ■• 
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itftmif^  of  prirate  Tirtne  aad  domectic  happi- 
MB,  would  he  conceive  that  we  were  of  a  reli. 
ion  which  in  exprera  terms  *  exhorts  young 
len  to  be  sober-minded  V 
When  he  saw  those  magnificent  and  brightly 
laminated  stroctares  which  decorate  and  dis- 
imoe  the  Tory  precincts  of  the  ro^al  residence, 
o  five  itself  from  all  these  pollutions)  when  he 
siield  the  nightly  offerings  made  to  the  demon 
^  play,  on  whose  cruel  dtar  the  fortune  and 
ippiness  of  wives  and  children  are  offered  up 
Hhout  remorse ;  would  he  not  conclude  that 
a  were  of  some  of  those  barbarous  religions 
Irich  enjoins  unnatural  sacrifices,  and  whose 
irrid  deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 
mn  bttman  victims  ? 

N^  va^t  we  not  to  pardon  oar  imaginary 
Miior,  if  he  should  not  at  once  conclude  that 


i  Hit  various  descriptions  of  persons  above  no- 
bM  praiMsed  the  Christian  religion  ;  supposing 
la  to  have  no  other  way  of  determining  but 
r  the  conformity  of  their  manners  to  that  rule 
r  which  he  had  undertaken  to  judge  them  7 
^e  indeed  must  judge  with  a  certain  latitude, 
id  candidly  take  the  present  state  of  society 
to  the  account ;  which  in  some  few  instances, 
orhaps,  must  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
isral  strictness,  which  more  peculiarly  belong. 
I  to  the  first  ages  of.  the  Gospel. 
But  as  this  is  really  a  Christian  country,  pro- 
Bing  to  enjoy  the  purest  faith  in  the  purest 
rm,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go  a  little 
rther,  and  inquire  whether  Christianity,  bow- 
er firmly  ostablinhcd  and  generally  professed 
it,  is  really  practised  by  that  order  of  fashion- 
le  persons,  who,  while  they  are  absorbed  in 
e  delights  of  the  world,  and  their  whole  souls 
voted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arro. 
to  to  themselves  the  honourable  name  of  Chris- 
ina,  and  occasionally  testify  their  claim  to  this 
pb  character,  by  a  general  profession  of  their 
fief  in,  and  a  decent  occasional  compliance 
th  the  forms  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances 
our  ch'irch  7 

This  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  eompa. 
no  with  the  state  of  Christianity  in  other 
Dntries  (a  mode  always  fallacious,  whether 
(»pted  by  nations  or  individuals,  is  that  of  com- 
ring  tliemselves  with  those  who  are  still 
ne)  nor  must  it  be  niade  from  any  notions 
iwn  from  custom,  or  any  other  human  stand* 
I ;  but  trnm  a  scripture  view  of  what  real  re- 
km  is ;  from  any  one  of  those  striking  and 
nprchensive  representations  of  it,  which  may 
fbund  co'.denfed  in  so  many  single  passages 
the  sacred  writings. 

Whoever  then  looks  into  the  Book  of  God, 
i  observes  its  prevailing  spirit,  and  then  looks 
o  that  part  of  the  world  under  consideration, 
n  not  sureljr  be  thought  very  censorious,  if  he 
Nioance  that  the  conformity  between  them 
it  not  seem  to  be  e^strikinnf  j  and  the  man- 
rs  of  the  one  do  not  very  evidently  appear  to 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  other.  Will  he 
cover  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  much 
pretended  to  be  made  the *ru^  0/  lift  even  by 
X  decent  order  who  profess  not  to  have  dis- 
■dad  it  as  an  object  of  faith  7  Do  even  the 
fe  regular,  who  neglect  not  public  observan- 
I,  eonstder  Christianity  as  the  meoaore  of  their 
VouL 


aeiums  !  Do  even  what  the  world  oalli  religi* 
ouB  persons,  employ  their  time,  thair  abibtiaa, 
and  their  fortune,  as  talents  for  which  they  how. 
ever  confess  they  believe  themselves  acoount»> 
ble :  or  do  they,  in  any  respect  live,  I  will  not 
say  up  to  their  profession  (for  what  human  being 
does  so 7)  but  in  any  consistency  with  it,  or  even 
with  an  eye  to  its  pradominant  tendenciea  7  De 
persons  in  general  of  tfaia  description  seem  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doetrines  of  the  Grospel,  aa 
any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  words  necessary 
indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper  to  be  believed  7 
But  do  they  consider  them  as  necessary  to.be 
adopted  into  a  governing  principle  of  action  7 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part  to  declare  in  tho 
solemn  assemblies  that  they  are  *  miserable 
offenders,*  and  that  *  there  is  no  health  in  them,* 
and  yet  never  in  their  daily  lives  to  discover 
any  symptom  of  that  humility  and  self-abase 
ment,  which  should  naturally  he  implied  in  such 
a  declaration  7 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not  say 
with  piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnestly  to  la* 
ment  having  *  followed  the  devices  and  desirea 
of  their  own  hearts,*  and  then  deliberately  to 
plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dissipations  aa 
clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not  struggle  to 
oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to  resist  one  of  tbeio 
desires  7  I  dare  not  say  this  is  hypocrisy,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is,  but  surely  it  is  inconsistency. 

*  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,*  is  a  kttd- 
ing  principle  in  the  book  the^  acknowledge  aa 
their  guide.  But  afler  unresistingly  assenting 
to  this  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at  church — how  ab- 
surd  would  they  think  any  one  who  should  ex- 
pect them  to  adopt  it  into  their  practice !  Per- 
haps the  whole  law  of  God  does  not  exhibit  a 
single  precept  more  expressly,  more  steadily, 
and  more  uniformly  rejected  by  the  class  in 
question.  If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  can  hardlv 
be  consistent  with  that  mode  of  life  emphatical- 
ly distinguished  by  the  appellation  of /asAum- 
able. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for  any 
other  reason  but  because  it  is  not  the  custom)  if 
our  legislators  were  to  meet  one  day  in  every 
week,  gravely  to  read  over  all  the  obsolete  sta- 
tutes, and  rescinded  acts  of  parliament,  than  it 
is  for  the  order  of  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion to  assemble  every  Sunday,  to  profess  their 
belief  in  and  submission  to  a  system  of  princi- 
ples, which  they  do  not  so  much  as  intend  shall 
be  binding  on  their  practice  ? 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry. — There  is  not  a 
more  common  or  more  intelhgible  definition  of 
human  duty,  than  that  of  *  Fear  Grod,  and  keep 
his  commandments.*  Now,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  inseparable  precepts,  can  we,  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity,  be  very  forward  to  con- 
clude that  God  is  really  *  very  greatly  feared*  in 
secret,  by  those  who  give  too  manifest  indica- 
tions  that  they  live  *'  without  him  in  the  world  7* 
And  as  to  the  latter  precept,  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  other — without  noticing  any  of 
the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  let  ua 
only  confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed,  general, 
and  notorious  violation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
commandments,  by  the  higher  as  well  as  by  tha 
lower  orders;  breaches  so  flagrant,  that  thay 
ibroe  themselves  on  the  observatioa  of  tha  BBofl 
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inattcntivt,  too  palp&blj  to  be  otther  onQottced 
or  pallmtad. 

Shall  we  have  reason  to  chan^  our  opinion  if 
we  take  that  Divine  representation  of  the  sam 
and  substance  of  religion,  and  appjj^  it  as  a 
touchstone  in  the  present  trial — 'Thou  shalt 
love  tiio  Lord  thy  God  witb  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  toy  soul,  and 
witii  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighlwur  as  thy- 
self?* Now,  judge  by  inference,  do  we  see 
many  public  proofs  of  that  heavcnly-mindcdness 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a 
fervent  and  animated  dedication  of  all  the  pow- 
ers, faculties,  and  affections  of  the  soul  to  Him 
who  gave  it  7  And,  as  to  the  great  rule  of  social 
duty  expressed  in  the  second  clause,  do  we  ob- 
serve  as  much  of  that  considerate  kicdness,  that 
pure  disinterestedness,  that  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  others,  especially  of  de- 
pendents and  inferiors,  as  mi^ht  be  expected 
from  tliose  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  so  un- 
erring a  standard  of  conduct?  a  standard,  which, 
if  impartially  consulted,  must  make  our  kind- 
ness to  others  bear  an  exact  propoi^ioh  to  our 
self-love;  a  rule  in  which  christian  principle, 
operating  on  human  sensibility,  could  not  fail 
to  decide  aright  in  every  supposeable  case.  For 
no  man  can  doubt  how  he  ought  to  act  towards 
another,  while  the  inward  corresponding  sug- 
gestions of  conscience  and  feeling  concur  m 
letting  him  know  how  he  would  wish,  in  a  change 
of  circumstances,  that  others  should  act  towards 
him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detailed  survey, 
by  a  third  rule,  which  indeed  is  not  so  much  the 
principle  as  the  effect  of  piety — *  True  religion, 
and  undefilcd  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this : 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  urupotUd  from  the 
world.''  Now,  if  Christianity  insists  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  latter  injunction  bo  the  true- evidence 
of  tlie  sincerity  of  those  who  fulfil  the  former,  is 
the  beneficence  of  the  fashionable  world  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  this  spotless  purity,  this 
exemption  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
which  is  here  declared  to  be  its  invariable  con- 
comitant? 

But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  take  my  estimate 
with  a  view  more  immediately  evangelical;  if  I 
presumed  to  look  for  that  genuine  Christianity 
which  consists  in  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  to  insist,  that 
whatever  natural  religion  and  fathionabU  reli- 
gion  may  teach,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  the 
Saviour ;  to  insist  that  not  only  the  grossly  fla- 
gitious, but  that  all  have  sinned ;  that  all  are  by 
nature  in  a  state  of  condemnation  ;  thataZ/  stand 
in  need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  is  no  hope  but 
on  the  Gospel  terms ;  that  eternal  life  is  pro- 
mised  to  those  only  who  accept  it  on  the  offered 
conditions  of  *  faith,  repentance,  and  renewed 
obedience  ;* — if  I  were  to  insist  on  such  eviden- 
ces of  our  Christianity  as  these ;  if  I  were  to 
express  these  doctrines  in  plain  scriptural  terms 
without  lowering,  qualifying,  disguising,  or  do- 
ing them  away  ;  if  I  were  to  insist  on  this  belief, 
and  its  implied  and  corresponding  practices ;  I 
am  aware  that,  with  whatever  condescending 
patience  this  little  tract  might  have  been  so  £u 


perused,  many  a  fashionable  reader  would  hUB 
throw  it  aside,  as  having  now  detected  the  pd- 
pable  enthusiast,  the  abettor  of  *  strange  doe> 
trines,*  bn^  ago  consigned  over  by  the  libenl 
and  the  polite  to  bigots  and  fanatics.  And  vet, 
if  the  Bible  be  true,  this  is  i.  simple  and  faitnfiil 
description  of  Christianity. 

Surely  men  forget  that  we  are  ur^ng  them 
upon  their  own  principles ;  that  while  we  ire 
urging  them  with  motives  drawn  from  Chris, 
tianity,  they  seem  to  have  as  little  concern  in 
these  motives  as  if  they  themselves  were  of  tn- 
other  religion.  It  is  not  a  name  that  will  stand 
us  instead.  It  is  not  merely  glorying  in  the  title 
of  Christians,  while  we  are  living  in  the  neglect 
of  it9  precepts ;  it  is  not  in  valuing  uuraelvet  oo 
the  pcofession  of  religion  as  creditable,  while  we 
reject  the  power  of  it  as  fanatical,  that  wiUstve 
us  1  In  any  other  circumstances  of  life'  it  wodd 
be  accounted  absurd  to  have  a  set  ofpropoeitiBPS, 
principles,  statutes,  or  fundamental  articles,  and 
not  to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  acting  as 
well  as  of  our  reasoning.  In  these  supposed  in- 
stances tlie  blame  would  lie  in  the  contradictioQ, 
in  religion  it  lies  in  the  agreement  Strange ! 
that  to  act  in  consequence  of  received  and  ac 
knowledged  principles,  should  be  acooonted 
weakness  !  Strange,  that  what  alone  is  truly  con* 
sistent,  should  be  branded  as  absurd  !  StranEe, 
that  men  must  really  forbear  to  act  rationallyi 
only  that  they  may  not  be  reckoned  mad! 
Strange,  that  they  should  be  commeuded  far 
having  prayed  in  the  excellent  words  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  of  our  church,  for  *•  a  clean  heart,  and  a 
right  spirit  ;*  and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign  of 
such  a  transformation  of  heart,  they  should  be 
accounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  singolar, 
weak,  or  melancholy  men. 

Afier  having,  however,  just  ventured  to  hint 
at  what  are  indeed  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  the  doctrines  to  which  alone  eternal 
life  is  promised,  I  shall  in  deep  humility  forbear 
to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  wise  and  pioni 
men  in  all  ages.  Unhappily,  however,  the  most 
awakening  of  tliese  writers  are  not  the  favourite 
guests  in  the  closets  of  the  more  fashionable 
Christians ;  who,  when  they  happen  to  be  more 
seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  are  fond  of 
finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading,  which 
recommends  some  half-way  state,  something 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  suspending 
the  mind,  like  the  position  of  Mahomet's  tomb, 
between  earth  and  heaven :  a  kind  of  reading 
which,  while  it  quiets  the  conscience  by  being 
on  the  side  of  morals,  neither  awakens  fear,  nor 
alarms  security.  By  dealing  in  genendb,  it 
comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  none  :  it  flatters  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  by  ascribing  high  merits 
to  the  performance  of  certain  right  actions,  and 
the  forbearance  from  certain  wrong  ones ;  among 
which,  that  reader  must  be  very  unlucky  indcM 
who  does  not  find  some  performances  and  some 
forbearances  of  his  own.  It  at  once  enables  him 
to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and  the  world  in  his 
heart.  It  agreeably  represents  the  readers  to 
themselves  as  amiable  persons,  guilty  indeed  of 
a  few  faults,  but  never  as  condemned  sinners 
under  sentence  of  death.  It  commonly  abounds 
with  high  encomiums  on  the  dignity  of  homai 
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aature ;  the  good  efiecti  of  virtue  oa  health,  fbr- 
tane,  and  reputation :  the  dangers  of  a  blind 
leal,  the  miachiefs  of  enthosiasm,  and  the  fbll^ 
of  singularity,  with  varioas  other  kindred  senti- 
menu ;  which,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  of  them- 
selves  with  the  corraptions  of  oar  nature,  may,  |' 
by  a  little  warping,  be  easily  accommodated  to 
them. 

These  are  the  too  successful  practices  of  cer. 
tain  luke-warm  and  temporizing  divines,  who 
have  become  popular  by  blunting  the  edge  of 
the  heavenly  tempered  weapon,  whose  salutary 
keenness,  but  for  their  *  deceitful  handling,* 
would  oHten  *  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
■oul  and  spirit* 

But  those  severer  preachers  of  righteousness, 
who  di^ust  by  applying  too  closely  to  the  oon- . 
science ;  who  probe  the  inmost  heart  and  Uy 
open  all  its  latent  peccancies;  who  treat  of 
principles  as  the  only  certain  source  of  man. 
ners ;  who  lay  the  axe  at  the  root,  oflener  than 
the  pruning  knife  to  the  branch;  who  insist 
much  and  often  on  the  great  leading  truths,  that 
man  is  a  fallen  creature,  who  must  be  restored, 
if  restored  at  all,  by  means  very  little  flattering 

to  human  pride such  heart-searching  writers 

as  these  will  seldom  find  access  to  the  houses 
and  hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians,  unless 
thsy  happen  to  owe  their  admission  to  some  sub- 
ordinate quality  of  style  ;  unless  they  can  cap. 
tirtte,  with  the  seducing  graces  of  language, 
those  well'bred  readers,  who  are  childishly 
amosins;  themselves  with  the  garnish,  when  they 
are  perishing  for  want  of  food ;  who  are  search- 
lug  for  polished  periods  when  they  should  be  in 
qaest  of  alarming  truths :  who  are  looking  for 
elegance  of  composition  when  they  should  be 
anxious  for  eternal  life. 

Whatever  comparative  praise  may  be  due  to 
the  former  class  of  writers,  when  viewed  with 
others  of  a  less  decent  order,  ^et  I  am  not  sure 
whether  so  many  books  of  fVigid  morality,  ex- 
hibiting such  inferior  motives  of  action,  such  mo- 
derate representations  of  duty,  and  such  a  low 
standard  of  principle ;  have  not  done  religion 
much  neore  harm  than  good ;  whether  they  do 
not  lead  many  a  reader  to  inquire  what  is  the 
lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  virtue  with  which 

I  he  may  content  himself,  so  as  barely  to  escape 
eternal  punishment;  how  much  indulgence  he 
\  may  allow  himself,  without  absolutely  forfeiting 
i  bis  ehance  of  safety :  what  is  the  uttermost  verge 
to  which  he  may  venture  of  this  world*s  enjoy- 
ment, and  yet  just  keep  within  a  possibility  of 
hope  for  the  next:  adjusting  the  scales  of  indul- 
gence and  security  with  such  a  scrupulous  equi- 
librium, as  not  to  lose  much  pleasure,  yet  not 
iocur  much  penalty. 

This  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  representa- 
tioa;  and  to  these  low  views  of  dut^  is  partly 
owing  so  much  of  that  bare-weight  virtue  with 
which  even  Christians  are  apt  to  content  them- 
lelfes ;  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground  which 
may  possibly  he  taken  within  the  pales  of  per- 
missioa,  and  stretching  those  pales  to  the  ut- 
most edge  of  that  limitation  about  which  the 
vorld  and  Jie  Bible  contend. 

But  while  the  nominal  Christian  is  persuad- 
iae  himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  going 
«  tittie  fartkeft  the  real  Christian  is  always  afiraid 


of  ^roing  too  far.  While  the  one  is  Mating  for 
a  little  more  disputed  ground,  the  other  is  so 
fearful  of  straying  into  the  regions  of  unhallow- 
ed indulgence,  that  he  keeps  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  the  extremity  of  his  permitted 
Umitii.;  and  is  anxious  in  restricting  as  the  other 
ie  desirous  of  extending  them.  One  thing  is 
clear,  and  it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by  which 
to  discover  t|^e  state  of  man*s  heart  to  himself; 
while  he  is  contending  for  this  allowance,  and 
stipulating  for  the  other  indulgence,  it  will  show 
him  that,  whatever  change  there  may  be  in  his 
life,  there  is  none  in  his  heart ;  the  temper  re- 
mains  as  it  did ;  and  it  is  by  the  inward  frame 
rather  than  the  outward  act  that  he  can  best 

I'udge  of  his  oten  state,  whatever  may  be  the  rule 
»y  which  he  undertakes  to  judge  of  that  of  an- 
other. 

It  is  less  wonderful  that  there  are  not  more 
Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as  the^  are 
called,  are  not  better  men ;  for  if  Christianity 
be  not  true,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  not  high 
enough  to  quicken  ordinary  men  to  very  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  We  see  them  do  and  suffer 
every  day  for  popularity,  for  custom,  for  fash- 
ion,  for  the  point  of  honour,  not  only  more  thfn 
good  men  do  and  suffer  for  religion,  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  religion  requires  them  to  do.  For 
her  reasonable  Bervice  demands  no  sacrifices  but 
what  are  sanctioned  by  good  sense,  sound  policy, 
right  reason,  and  uncorrupt  jndgment. 

Many  of  these  fashionable  professors  even  go 
so  far  as  to  bring  their  right  fiiith  as  an  apology 
for  their  wrong  practice.  They  have  a  com- 
modious way  of  intrenching  themselves  within 
the  shelter  of  some  general  position  of  unoues- 
tionable  truth :  even  the  great  Christian  hope 
becomes  a  snare  to  them.  They  apologize  for 
a  life  of  offence,  by  taking  refuGfe  in  the  extreme 
goodness  they  are  abusing.  That  *  God  is  all 
merciful,*  is  the  common  reply  to  those  who 
hint  to  them  their  danger.  This  is  a  false  and 
fatal  application  of  a  divine  and  comfortable 
truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
proposition,  nor  more  delusive  than  the  infor- 
ence :  for  their  deduction  implies,  not  that  he  is 
merciful  to  sin  repented  of,  but  to  sin  continued 
in.  But  it  is  a  most  fallacious  hope  to  expect* 
that  Grod  will  violate  his  own  covenant,  or  that 
he  is  indeed,  *  all  mercy,*  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  his  other  attributes'of  perfect  holiness,  purity 
and  justice. 

It  is  a  dangerous  folly  to  rest  on  these  vsguo 
and  general  notions  of  indefinite  mercy  ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  delusive  than  this  indefinite 
trust  in  being  forgiven  in  our  oten  way,  afler 
God  has  clearly  revealed  to  us  that  he  will  only 
forgive  us  in  hU  way.  Besides,  is  there  not 
something  singularly  base  in  sinning  against 
God  heeau$e  he  is  merciful  ? 

But  the  truth  is  no  one  docs  truly  trust  in  God, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him.  For  to 
break  his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on  his  fiu 
vour ;  to  live  in  opposition  to  his  will,  and  yet  in 
expectation  of  his  mercy ;  to  violate  his  com- 
mands. And  yet  to  look  for  his  acceptance,  would 
not,  in  any  other  instance  be  thought  a  reason- 
able  ground  of  conduct;  and  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  as  unoommon  as  ^t  is  inconsistent. 
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View  of  thtme  who  acknowledge  Christianity  as 
a  perfect  system  of  morals,  hut  deny  its  divine 
authority. — Morality  not  the  whole  of  Religion. 

Am  in  the  precedin^r  chapter  notice  was  taken 
of  that  description  of  persona  who  profess  to  re- 
cei?e  Christianity  with  great  reverence  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do  not  pretend  to  adopt 
it  as  a  rule  of  conduct ;  I  shall  conclude  these 
slight  remarks  with  some  short  animadversions 
on  another  set  of  men,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
among  the  decent  and  fashionable,  who  profess 
to  think  it  exhibits  an  admirable  system  of 
morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority ; 
though  that  authority  alone  can  make  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences  of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such  per- 
sons at  once  save  themselves  from  the  discredit 
of  having  their  understanding  imposed  upon 
by  a  supposed  blind  submission  to  evidences  and 
authorities  ;  and  yet,  prudently  enough,  secure 
to  themselves,  in  no  small  degree,  the  reputa- 
tion of  good  men.  By  steering  this  middle  kind 
of  course,  they  contrive  to  be  reckoned  liberal 
by  the  philosophers,  and  decent  by  the  believen. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  very  carefully  transfused 
into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that  the  precepts 
should  be  most  scrupulously  observed  by  those 
who  reject  the  authority.  The  influence  of 
divine  truth  must  necessarily  best  prepare  the 
heart  for  an  unreserved  obedience  to  its  laws. 
If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  oflers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  shall  want  the  best  motives  to  the  actions 
and  performances  which  it  enjoins.  A  lively 
belief  m2i«t  therefore  precede  a  hearty  obedience. 
Let  those  who  tliink  otherwise,  hear  what  the 
Saviour  of  tiie  world  has  said  :  *  For  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.* 
Those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  therefore,  reject 
the  power  of  performing  good  actions.  That 
command,  for  instance,  to  ^  set  our  affections  on 
things  above,*  will  operate  but  faintly,  till  that 
Spirit  from  which  the  command  proceeds, 
touches  the  heart,  and  convinces  that  no  human 
good  is  worthy  of  the  entire  atfection  of  an  im- 
mortal creature.  An  unreserved  faitli  in  the 
promiscr  must  precede  our  acceptable  perform- 
ance of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  an- 
nexed. 

But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enrorccd  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in  their  beauty, 
and  a  cold  conviction  of  their  propriety,  but 
impelled  by  no  obedience  to  his  authority  who 
imposes  them ;  though  we  know  not  how  well 
they  might  be  performed  by  pure  and  impecca- 
hie  beings,  yet  we  know  how  they  commonly 
are  performed  by  frail  and  disorderly  creatures, 
fallen  from  their  innocence,  and  corrupt  in  their 
very  natures. 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  blinga  to 
the  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in  the 
Creator's  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
works  of  Grod  are  an  enigma,  of  which  hii  word 


alone  is  the  solution.  The  dark  veil  wliieii  is 
thrown  over  the  divine  dispensations  in  tUi 
lower  world  must  naturally  shock  those  whs 
consider  only  the  single  scene  which  is  tuetang 
on  tlie  present  stage ;  but  is  reconcilable  to  hm 
who,  having  learnt  from  Revelation  the  Qatan 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  great  Author  acli, 
trusts  confidently  that  the  catastrophe  will  mi. 
all  to  rights.  The  confusion  which  sin  and  ths 
passions  have  introduced  ;  the  triumph  of  wiek. 
edness;  the  seemingly  arbitrary  disproportioa 
of  human  conditions,  accountable  on  no  scheme 
but  that  which  the  Gospel  has  opened  to  o*— 
have  all  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
the  love  of  God,  the  hearts  of  those  who  erset 
themselves  into  critics  on  the  Divine  condact, 
and  yet  will  not  study  the  plan,  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules,  so  far  as  it  has  pleased 
the  Supreme  Disposer  to  reveal  them. 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  tsed  'ua 
lamp  to  their  paths,*  men  can  neither  truly  die* 
eern  the  crookedness  of  their  own  ways,  nor  the 
perfection  of  that  light  by  which  they  are  di- 
rected to  walk.  And  this  light  can  only  be  sees 
by  its  own  proper  brightness  ;  it  has  no  other 
medium.  Until  therefore,  *  the  secret  of  iIn 
Lord'  is  with  men,  they  will  not  truly  *fur 
him  ;*  until  he  has  *  enlarged  their  hearts*  witk 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  word,  they  will 
not  very  vigorously  run  *  the  way  of  his  ooid> 
mandments.*  Until  they  have  acquired  that 
*  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pfeaie 
God,*  they  will  not  attain  that  *  holiness,  with-  • 
out  which  no  man  can  see  him.*  1 

And  indeed  if  God  has  thought  fit  to  make  ! 
the  Gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we  moit 
own  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a  divine  in. 
stitution,  before  it  is  likely  to  operate  verj  of- 
fectually  on  the  human  conduct.  The  great 
Creator,  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy  from  na. 
tural  things,  is  so  just  and  wise  an  economist, 
that  he  always  adapts,  with  the  most  accurate 
precision,  the  instrument  to  the  work  ;  and  never 
lavishes  more  means  than  are  necessary  to  ac. 
complish  the  proposed  end.  If  therefore  Chris, 
tianity  had  been  intended  for  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a  system  surely 
might  have  been  produced  at  an  infinitely  less 
expense.  The  long  chain  of  prophecy,  the 
succession  of  miracles,  the  labours  of  apostles, 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  costly  sacrifice  which  the  Gocspel  records, 
might  surely  have  been  spared.  Lessons  of 
mere  human  virtue  might  have  been  delivered  by 
some  suitable  instrument  of  human  wisdom, 
strengthened  by  the  vif^ible  authority  of  human 
power.  A  bare  system  of  morals  might  have  been 
communicated  to  mankind  with  a  more  reasons, 
ble  prospect  of  advantage,  by  means  not  so  repug. 
nant  to  human  pride.  A  more  scheme  oi  coo* 
duct  might  have  been  delivered  with  far  greater 
probability  of  the  success  of  its  reception  by 
Antoninus  the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  pliilosopber, 
than  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the 
fisherman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  entirely, 
if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be  taken  with- 
out mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme,  in  the  war 
iu  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  It 
be  acoepted,  not  as  exhibiting  boaatifol 
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puts,  but  M  pretenting  one  contnmmate  whole, 
if  whieh  the  perfection  ariies  from  coherence 
uid  dependence,  from  relation  and  consistency. 
[Ii  power  will  be  weakened,  and  its  energy  de- 
rtvojed,  if  every  caviller  polls  out  a  pin,  or  oh- 
ilraets  1  spring  with  the  presumptuous  view  of 
mm  modelling  the  Divine  work,  and  making  it 
||»  to  his  own  mind.  There  must  be  no  break- 
mg  the  system  into  portions  of  which  we  are 
It  liberty  to  choose  one  and  reject  another. 
Fhere  is  no  separating  the  evidences  from  the 
doctrines,  the  doctrines  from  the  precepts,  belief 
Amu  obedience,  morality  from  piety,  the  love  of 
Mr  neighbour  from  the  love  of  God.  If  we  al- 
lifw  Christianity  to  be  any  thing,  we  must  allow 
it  to  be  every  thing :  if  we  allow  the  Divine 
Aatbor  to  be  indeed  unto  us  *  wisdom  and 
rifhteonsness,*  he  must  be  also  sanctification 
ami  redemption.* 

Christianity  then  is  assuredly  something  more 
ttan  a  mere  set  of  rules ;  and  faith,  though  it 
■ever  pretended  to  be  the  substitute  for  an  use- 
lU  life,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  its  accept- 
tnce  with  God.  The  Gospel  never  offers  to 
iMke  religion  supersede  morality,  but  every 
where  clearly  proves  that  morality  is  not  the 
whole  of  religion.  Piety  is  not  only  necessary 
as  1  tnean$^  but  is  itself  a  most  important  end. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  principle  of  moral  conduct, 
bit  is  an  indispensable  and  absolute  duty  in  it- 
sil£  It  is  not  only  the  highest  motive  to  the 
yraetice  of  virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and 
iksolntely  necessary,  even  when  detached  from 
its  immediate  influence  on  outward  actions. 
Rsligion  will  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which  it 
ii  thfi  source ;  for  we  shall  be  living  in  the  no- 
blest exercises  of  piety  when  we  shall  have  no 
objects  on  which  to  exercise  many  human  vir- 
tMs.  When  there  will  be  no  distress  to  be  re- 
ttived,  no  injuries  to  be  forgiven,  no  evil  habits 
lo  be  subdued,  there  will  be  a  Creator  to  be 
Uissed  and  adored,  a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  and 
pnised, 

To  oondode,  i  real  Christian  is  not  such 


merely  by  habit,  profession,  or  education ;  he  it 
not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  his  sponsors 
of  the  engagements  they  entered  into  in  his 
name ;  but  he  is  one  who  has  embraced  Chrie- 
tianity  fVom  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  an 
experience  of  its  excellence.  He  is  not  only 
confident  in  matters  of  faith  by  evidences  sug- 
gested to  his  understanding,  or  reasons  which 
correspond  to  his  inquiries ;  but  all  these  evi- 
dences of  truth,  all  these  principles  of  goodness 
are  working  into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  his  practice.  He  sees  so  much  of  the 
body  of  the  great  truths  and  fundamental  points 
of  religion,  that  he  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in 
those  lesser  branches  which  ramify  to  infinity 
from  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may  not  in- 
dividually and  completely  comprehend  them  all. 
He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  general 
truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  not  startled  by 
every  little  difficulty ;  he  is  not  staggered  by 
every  *  hard  saying.*  Those  depths  of  mystery 
which  surpass  his  understanding  do  not  shake 
his  faith,  and  this,  not  because  he  is  credulous, 
and  given  to  take  things  upon  trust,  but  because 
knowing  that  his  foundations  are  right,  he  sees 
how  one  truth  of  Scripture  supports  another  like 
the  bearings  of  a  geometrical  building ;  because 
he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine  has  upon  an. 
other ;  because  be  sees  the  consistency  of  each 
with  the  rest,  and  the  place,  order,  and  relation 
of  all.  The  real  Christian  bv  no  means  rejects 
reason  from  his  religion ;  so  far  from  it,  he  most 
carefully  exercises  it  in  furnishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  he  does 
not  stop  here.  Christianity  furnishes  him  with 
a  living  principle  of  action,  with  the  vital  in* 
fluences  of  the  holy  Spirit,  which,  while  it  en. 
lightens  his  faculties,  rectifies  his  will,  turns  his 
knowledge  into  practice,  sanctifies  his  heart, 
changes  his  habits,  and  proves  that  when  faith- 
fully received,  the  word  of  truth  *  is  life  indeed, 
and  is  spirit  indeed  !* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT, 

MADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE. 
ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION, 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  TfU  LADIES,  &C.  OF  GREAT  BRfrAlIf, — Df  BEHAUP  OV  THE  VRENCH  EMlORAlfT  CfLBROT. 


Ir  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  occasions 
•0  extraordinary  that  all  the  lesser  motives  of 
tiicacy  ought  to  vanish  before  them,  it  is  pre- 
mmed  that  the  present  emergency  will  be  con- 
ndered  as  presenting  one  of  those  occasions,  and 
»in  in  some  measure  justify  the  hardiness  of 
lUt  address  from  a  private  individual,  who,  sti- 
■ulated  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  sacrifices 
iUiriof  considerations  to  the  ardent  desire  of 


raising  further  supplies  towards  relieving  a  dis» 
tress  as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advertisement, 
that  the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  subscrib- 
ed for  the  emigrant  clergy  are  almost  exhausted. 
Authentic  information  adds,  that  mohitudee  of 
distressed  exiles  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  are  on 
the  point  of  wanting  bread. 

Very  many  to  whom  this  address  ie  made  haw 


HOrrR-Tlis  profits  of  this  pobUeatlon,  wlikh  weie  eonsidsraUe.  were  given  to  tte  ¥tm€h  enifrant  elei|r. 
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already  contributed.  O  let  them  not  be  weary 
in  well-doing  !  I  know  that  many  are  making 
generous  exertions  for  the  just  and  natural  claims 
of  the  widows  and  children  of  our  own  brave 
seamen  and  soldiers.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  present  is  an  interfering  claim.  Those  to 
whom  I  write,  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare. 
You,  who  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet 
complain  that  you  have  little  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  from  another  bounty, 
but  subtract  it  rather  from  some  superfluous 
expense. 

The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no  ar- 
guments  to  be  pressed  upon  them ;  but  it  is  not 
Uiose  alone  who  I  address ;  I  write  to  iiersons 
of  every  description.  Luxurious  habits  of  living, 
which  really  furnish  the  distressed  with  the 
fairest  grounds  fbr  application,  are  too  often 
urged  by  those  who  practise  thorn  as  a  motive 
fbr  withholding  assistance,  and  produced  as  a 
plea  for  having  little  to  spare.  Let  her  who  in. 
dulges  such  habits,  and  pleads  such  excuses  in 
consequence,  reflect,  that  by  retrenching  one 
costly  dish  from  her  abundant  table,  by  cutting 
off  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  desert, 
omitting  one  evening's  public  amusement,  she 
may  furnish  at  least  a  week's  subsistence  to 
more  than  one  person,*  as  liberally  bred  perhape 
as  herself,  and  who,  in  his  own  country*  may 
have  often  tasted  how  much  more  blessed  it  it 
to  give  than  to  receive — to  a  once  affluent  mi- 
Ulster  of  religion,  who  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  bestow  the  necessaries  he  is  now  reduced  to 
solicit 

Even  your  young  daughters,  whom  maternal 
prudence  has  not  yet  furnished  with  the  means 
of  bestowing,  may  be  cheaply  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  charity,  together  with  an  impor- 
tant lesson  of  economy  :  they  may  be  taught  to 
■acrifioe  a  feather,  a  set  of  ribands,  an  expensive 
ornament,  an  idle  diversion.  And  if  tliey  are 
on  this  occasion  instructed,  that  there  is  no  true 
charity  without  self-denial,  the^  will  gain  more 
than  they  are  called  upon  to  give  :  for  the  sup- 
prcssion  of  one  luxury  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
IS  the  exercise  of  two  virtues,  and  this  without 
any  pecuniary  expense— An  indulgence  is  abridg- 
ed and  christian  charity  is  exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how 
dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  suffer- 
ings they  feel  without  one  of  the  alleviations 
which  mitigate  their  affliction.  How  dreadful 
it  is  to  be  without  comfort,  without  necessaries, 
without  a  home— without  a  country  !  While 
the  gay  and  prosperous  would  do  well  to  recol- 
Icct,  how  suddenly  and  terribly  those  unhappy 

*>  Mr.  Bowdler*>  letter  states,  that  about  »ix  ahillings 
a  week  includes  the  expenses  of  each  priest  at  Win' 
dMsler, 


persons  for  whom  we  plead,  were,  by  the  mr 
prising  vicissitudes  of  life,  thrown  down  fiooi 
heights  of  gayety  and  prosperity  equal  to  whit 
they  are  now  enjoying.'  And  let  those  who  havi 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  or  friends,  it- 
fleet  on  the  uncertainties  of  war,  and  the  rsf^ 
lution  of  human  affairs.  It  b  only  by  imagininf 
the  possibility  that  those  who  are  dear  to  us  may 
be  placed  by  the  instability  of  human  events  ia 
the  same  calamitous  circumstances,  that  we  eta 
obtain  an  adequate  feeling  of  the  woes  we  an 
called  upon  to  commiserate. 

In  a  distress  so  wide  and  comprehensive  ti 
the  present,  many  arc  prevented  from  giving  bf 
that  popular  excuse,  *  That  it  is  but  a  drop  or 
water  in  the  ocean.*  But  let  them  reflect,  thit 
if  all  the  individual  drops  were  withheld,  tbert 
would  be  no  ocean  at  all ;  and  the  inability  to 
give  much  ought  not,  on  any  occasion,  to  bi 
converted  into  an  excuse  fer  giving  nothinf. 
Even  moderate  circumstances  need  not  plead  u 
exemption.  The  industrious  tradesman  will  noli 
even  in  a  political  view,  be  eventually  a  Umt 
by  his  small  contribution.  The  money  nov 
raised  is  neither  carried  out  of  our  country,  nor 
dissipated  in  luxuries,  but  returns  again  to  the 
community ;  returns  to  our  shops  and  to  ou 
markets,  to  procure  the  bare  necessariei  of 
life. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  diflTerence  of  reli- 
^on  of  those  for  whom  we  solicit.  Such  an  ob> 
jection  hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer.  Sorsly 
if  the  superstitious  Tartar  hopes  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  courage  and  talents  of  tlie  enemy 
he  slays,  the  Christian  is  not  afraid  of  catchinf* 
or  of  propagatin|r  the  error  of  the  sufferer  hi 
relievcs.---Qiristian  charity  is  of  no  party.  Wo 
plead  not  for  their  faith,  but  for  their  wantii 
But  while  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  fer  their  pope- 
rv  but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit ;  yet  let 
the  more  scrupulous,  who  look  fer  desert  as  well 
as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their  bounty,  bear 
in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have  sacrificed 
their  conscience  to  their  convenience,  they  hid 
not  now  been  in  this  country  ;  and  if  we  wish 
fer  proselytes,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  thefint 
step  towards  tlieir  conversion,  if  we  show  them 
the  purity  of  our  religion,  by  the  beneficence  of 
our  actions. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  press  upon  yon  soch 
high  motives  (and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  hi 
every  action  we  were  to  be  influenced  only  bf 
the  highest)  perhaps  no  act  of  bounty  to  which 
you  may  be  called  out,  can  ever  come  so  imfflo- 
diatel^,  and  so  literally  under  that  solemn  tod 
affecting  description,  which  will  be  recorded  in 
the  great  day  of  account — Itoas  a  Btrangert€9d 
ye  took  me  in. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 


The  following  is  an  exact  Translation  from  a  Speech  made  in  the  National  Convention  at  Pam. 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  1792,  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  esUblishing  Public  Sebooli 
for  the  education  of  Youth,  by  citizen  Dupont,  a  member  of  considerable  weight ;  and  as  the 
doctrines  contained  in  it  were  received  with  unanimous  applause,  except  firom  two  or  throe  of 
the  clergy,  it  may  be  fiiirly  considered  as  an  ezpoeition  of  the  creed  of  that  enlighleiiod  atitiD- 
Uy.    Translated  firom  Le  Moniteur,  of  Sunday,  the  16th  of  December,  179S. 
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What!  Tbrmes  are  overturned!  Sceptres 
rok^n !  Kings  expire !  And  jet  the  altars  of 
hw  remain !  (Here  there  is  a  mormur  from 
ome  members ;  and  the  abbe  Ichon  demands 
hat  the  person  speaking  may  be  called  to  order.) 
ly rants  in  oatrage  to  nature,  continue  to  bum 
B  impious  incense  on  those  altars !  (Some  mur- 
mn  arise,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  applauses 
ram  tbi)  majority  of  the  assembly.)  The  thrones 
IhI  have  b^n  reversed,  have  l^ft  these  altars 
aked,  unsupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
reath  of  enlightened  reason  will  now  be  sc^. 
ieot  to  make  them  disappear ;  and  if  humanity 
I  under  obligations  to  the  French  nation  for 
tie  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fall  of  kings,  can 
t  be  doubted  but  that  the  French  people  now 
ofereign,  will  be  wise  enough,  in  like  manner, 
D  overthrow  those  altars  and  those  idoU  to 
fhieh  those  kings  have  hitherto  made  them  sub- 
eetl  Nature  and  Reason,  these  ought  to  be  the 
jods  of  men  !  These  are  my  gods !  (Here  the 
ibbe  AuDREiii  cried  out,  'there  is  no  bearing 
thb;'  and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly. — ^A  great 
bsgh.)  Admire  luifure— cultivate  reason.  And 
ytn,  legislators,  if  you  desire  that  the  French 
psople  should  be  hsppy,  make  haste  to  propa- 
pte  these  principles,  and  to  teach  them  in  your 
primary  schools,  instead  of  those  fanatical  prin- 
ciples which  have  hitherto  been  taught  The 
tyranny  of  kings  was  confined  to  make  their 
peojde  miserable  in  this  life — but  those  other 
tjrtnts,  the  priests,  extend  their  dominion  into 
taother,  of  which  they  have  no  other  idea  than 
of  eternal  punishments ;  a  doctrine  which  some 
iiMB  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to  believe, 
ftit  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  is  come — all 
tlisse  prejudices  must  fall  at  the  same  time.  We 
9mtt  destroy  them,  or  they  will  destroy  us.    For 


myself  I  honestly  a?bw  to  the  convention,  lam 
an  atheist  I  (Here  there  is  some  noise  and  tu- 
mult But  a  great  number  of  members  cry  oat, 
*  what  is  that  to  us — ^you  are  an  honest  man  !) 
But  I  defy  a  single  individual  amongst  the 
twenty-four  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make 
any  well-funded  reproach.  I  doubt  whether 
the  Christians  or  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  last 
speaker,  md  those  of  his  opinion,  have  been 
talking  to  us,  can  make  the  same  challenge. 
(Great  applauses.)  There  is  another  considera- 
tion— Paris  has  had  great  losses.  It  has  been 
deprived  of  the  commerce  of  luxury ;  of  that 
factitious  splendour  which  was  found  at  courts, 
and  invited  strangers  hither.  Well !  We  must 
repair  these  losses.  Let  me  then  represent  to 
you  the  times,  that  are  fast  approacliing,  when 
our  philosophers,  whose  names  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  FrrioN,  Steves,  Condorcet, 
and  others — surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the 
Greek  Philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a 
crowd  of  disciples  coming  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, walking  like  the  peripatetics,  and  teachinj^ 
— ^this  man,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
veloping the  progress  of  all  human  knowledge; 
that,  perfectioning  the  social  system,  and  show- 
ing in  our  decree  of  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  the 
seeds  of  the  insurrections  of  the  14th  of  July, 
and  the  1 0th  gf  August,  and  of  all  those  insur- 
rections which  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
throughout  Europe — so  that  these  young  stran- 
gers, on  their  return  to  their  respective  coun 
tries,  may  spread  the  same  lights,  and  may  ope. 
ratejfor  the.  happiness  of  matucind,  similar  revo 
lutions  throughout  the  world. 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost  through 
out  the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries.^ 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT, 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  un- 
eisonable  at  this  critical  time  to  offer  to  the 
mMic,  and  especially  to  the  more  relipfious 
lut  of  it,  a  few  slight  observations,  occasioned 
fj  the  late  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Dupont,  which 
shibits  the  confession  of  faith  of  a  considerable 
nember  of  the  French  national  convention. 
Huragh  the  speech  itself  has  been  pretty  gene- 
lil^  read,  yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
ix  It  to  those  remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  al- 
stdy  perused  it,  mi^ht,  from  an  honest  reluc- 
tnee  to  credit  the  existence  of  such  principles, 
liipate  its  authenticity,  and  accuse  the  remarks, 
f  anaccorapanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit  of 
nfective,  and  un&ir  exaggeration.  At  the  same 
ioie  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  impiety  is  so 
Boostrons,  that  many  good  men  were  of  opinion 
iiit  it  ought  not  to  ^  made  familiar  to  the 
niiids  of  Englishmen;  for  there  are  crimes 
rilfa  which  even  the  imagination  should  never 
one  in  contact,  and  which  it  is  aUnost  safer 
ot  to  controvert  than  to  detail. 

But  as  an  ancient  nation  intoxicated  their 
iimti  and  then  exposed  them  before  their  chil- 


dren, in  order  to  increase  their  horror  of  intern 
persnce ;  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  piece  of  impi- 
ety may  be  placed  in  such  a  light  before  the 
eyes  of^the  Christian  reader,  that,  in  proportion 
as  his  detestation  is  raised,  his  faith,  instead  of 
being  shaken,  will  be  only  so  much  the  more 
strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered  in 
an  assembly  of  politicianif,  is  not  on  a  question  ' 
of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all  political 
considerations  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  as  eter- 
nity is  to  time.  The  object  of  this  oration  is  not 
to  dethrone  kin^s,but  him  by  whom  kings  reign. 
It  does  not  excite  the  cry  of  indignation  in  the 
orator  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that 
the  Lord  God  omnipotenth  retgnetk  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscure 
and  anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not  a  sen- 
timent  hinted  in  a  journal,  hazarded  in  a  pam- 
phlet,  or  thrown  out  at  i  disputing  club ;  but  it 
18  the  implied  faith  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  na- 
tion. 

Little  notice  would  have  been  due  to  this  fit* 
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mouB  Kpeech,  if  it  conveyed  the  tentimenti  of 
ooly  one  vain  orator  ;  but  it  should  be  observed, 
tlut  it  was  iieard,  received,  applauded^  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  only — a  fact,  which  you, 
who  have  scarcely  believed  in  the  existence  of 
atheism,  will  hardly  credit,  and  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  hoped 
that  our  posterity  will  reject  as  totally  incredible. 

A  love  of  liberty,  ^nerous  in  its  principle, 
inclines  some  wcll-mcaningf  but  mistaken  men 
■till  to  favour  the  proceeding's  of  the  national 
convention  of  France.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  licentious  wildness  which  has  been  ex- 
cited in  that  eoantry,  is  destructive  of  all  true 
ktppiness,  and  no  more  resembles  liberty,  than 
the  tumultuous  joys  of  the  drunkard  resemble 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  sober  and  well-regulated 
mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inoonsistencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have  not 
considered  how  some  persons  having  at  first 
beeo  hastily  and  heedlessly  drawn  in  as  approv. 
•rs,  by  a  sort  of  natural  progression,  soon  be- 
eome  principals : — to  those  who  have  never  ob- 
served by  what  a  variety  of  strange  associations 
in  the  mind,  opinions  that  seem  the  most  irre- 
concilable meet  at  some  unsuspected  turning, 
and  come  to  be  united  in  the  same  man ; — to  all 
such  it  may  appear  quite  incredible,  that  well 
meaning  and  oven  pious  people  should  continue 
to  applaud  the  principles  of  a  set  of  men  who 
have  publicly  mnde  known  their  intrntion  of 
abolishing  Christianity,  as  far  as  the  demolition 
of  altars,  priests,  templca,  and  institutions,  can 
abolish  it.  As  to  the  religion  itself,  this  aUo 
they  may  traduce  and  reject,  but  wo  know  from 
the  comfortable  promise  of  an  authority  still  sa- 
cred in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  pretail  afrainnt  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  these  slight  remarks  are  principally  ad- 
dressed ;  by  that  class  of  well-intentioned  but 
ill-judging  people,  who  favour  at  least,  if  they  do 
nut  adopt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  new 
republic.  You  are  not  here  accused  of  being 
the  wilful  abettors  of  infidelity.  God  forbid  ! 
•  We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you ;  and 
things  which  accompany  salvation.*  But  this 
ignis  fatuus  of  liberty  and  universal  brother- 
hood, which  the  French  are  madly  pursuing, 
with  the  insignia  of  freedom  in  one  band,  and 
the  bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched 
your  sensea,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and  be- 
traying  yoa  to  ruin.  You  are  gazing  at  a  me- 
teor raised  by  the  vapours  of  vanity,  which  these 
wild  and  infatuated  wanderers  are  pursuing  to 
their  destruction ;  and  though  for  a  moment  you 
mistake  it  for  a  heaven  born  light,  which  leads 
to  the  perfection  of  human  freedom,  you  will, 
•hould  yoa  join  in  the  mad  pursuit,  soon  disco- 
ver that  it  will  conduct  you  over  dreary  wilds 
and  sinkiiif  bogs,  only  to  plunge  yoa  xn  deep 
and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindication 
of  your  favouring  in  the, first  instance  their  po- 
litical projects.  The  cause  they  took  in  hand 
■eemed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  human  kind. 
Its  very  name  insured  its  popularity.  What 
English  heart  did  not  exult  at  the  demolition  of 
the  Battile  7   What  lover  of  his  epecies  did  not 


triumph  in  the  warm  hope,  that  one  of  the  fiata 
countries  in  the  world  would  soon  be  one  of  thi 
most  free  7  Popery  and  despotism,  though  chain 
ed  by  the  gentle  influence  of  Loaia  the  8i> 
teenth,  had  actually  slain  their  thousands.  Litdi 
was  it  then  imagined,that  Anarchy  and  AtheisB, 
the  monsters  who  were  about  to  succeed  them, 
would  soon  slay  tlieir  ten  thousands.  If  we  caa 
not  regret  the  defeat  of  the  two  former  tjraoli; 
what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph  in  the  mis* 
chiefs  of  the  two  latter  7  Who,  I  sa^,  thai  hid 
a  head  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  did  notgknr 
with  the  hope,  that  from  the  ruins  of  tyranny, 
and  the  rubbish  of  popery,  a  beautiful  and  fioe^ 
framed  edifice  would  in  time  have  been  cob* 
structed,  and  that  ours  would  not  hare  been  the 
only  country  in  which  tlie  patriot*fl  fair  idea  of 
wcU-understood  liberty,  the  politician's  view  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  together  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  pure  and  reasonable,  a  tublimf 
and  rectified  Christianity,  might  be  realind  7 

But,  alas  !  it  frequently  happens  that  the  win 
and  good  are  not  the  most  adventurous  in  attack 
ing  the  mischiefs  which  they  are  the  first  to 
perceive  and  lament  With  a  timidity  in  soot 
respects  virtuous,  they  fear  attempting  any  Ihiaf 
which  may  possibly  aggravate  the  evils  they  de> 
plore,  or  put  to  hazard  the  blessings  they  alreadv 
enjoy.  They  dread  plucking  up  the  wheat  with 
the  tares,  and  are  rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  of 
hopeless  resignation, 

*  To  bear  the  HIh  they  haf«>, 
*  Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

While  sober-minded  and  considerate  men, 
therefore,  sat  mourning  over  this  complicated 
mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  God,  in  his  owa 
gfxxl  time,  should  open  the  blind  eyes  ;  the  vait 
sciieme  of  reformation  was  leA  to  that  act  of  rash 
and  presumptuous  adventurers  who  are  gene- 
rally watching  how  they  may  convert  public 
grievances  to  their  own  personal  account  ll 
was  undertaken,  not  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
wise  and  well-digested  scheme,  of  which  all  the 
parts  should  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  one 
consistent  whole  :  it  was  carried  on,  not  by  those 
steady  measures,  founded  on  rational  dclibera* 
tion,  which  are  calculated  to  accomplish  eo  im* 
portent  an  end  ;  not  with  a  temperance  which 
indicated  a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred  regard 
for  religion ;  but  with  the  most  extravagant  lost 
of  power,  with  the  most  inordinate  vanity  which 
perhaps  ever  instigated  human  measuren — aloet 
of  power,  which  uireatens  to  extend  ita  desolat. 
ing  influence  over  the  whole  globe ; — a  vanitr 
of  the  same  destructive  species  with  that  which 
stimulated  the  celebrated  incendiary  of  Ephesui, 
who  being  weary  of  his  native  obscurity  aad 
insignificance,  and  preferring  infamy  tooblivkiB, 
could  contrive  no  other  road  to  fame  and  immor- 
tality, than  that  of  netting  fire  to  the  exquisite 
temple  of  Diana.  He  toss  remembered  indeed, 
as  he  desired  to  be,  but  it  was  only  to  be  el^ 
crated ;  while  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world 
lay  prostrate  through  hia  crime. 

But  too  often  that  daring  boldneaa  which  ex- 
citea  admiration,  is  not  energy,  ia  not  virtof,  ie 
not  genius.  It  is  blindness  in  the  judgment,  ie 
vanity  in  the  heart  Strong  and  unprecedented 
meaaores,  plana  inntantaneooaly  ooacaifcd,  •a' 
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r  exBcated,  argue  not  ability  bnt  arro- 
i  mind  continually  driven  oat  in  quest 
iplQoas  novelties,  is  commonly  a  mind 
sal  resources  within,  and  incapable  of 
fh>m  observation  without  Sure  princi- 
ot  be  ascertained  witboat  eiperiment, 
iment  requires  more  time  than  the  son. 
spare,  and  more  patience  than  the  vain 
In  the  crude  speculations  of  these  rash 
I,  few  obstructions  occur.  It  is  like 
journey,  not  on  a  road,  but  on  a  map. 
;s  are  unseen,  or  are  kept  in  the  back 
[mpossibilities  are  smothered,  or  rather 
not  suffered  to  be  bom.  Nothing  is 
le  ardour  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen 
srtainy  of  success.  Whereas  if  diifi- 
ow  out  of  sober  experiment,  the  disap- 
ta  attending  them  generate  humility ; 
es  inseparable  from  the  best  concerted 
idert«kings,  serve  at  once  to  multiply 
,  and  to  excite  self-distrust;  whiJe 
Bctors,  and  actual  demolisbers,  are  the 
icited  of  mortals.  It  never  occurs  to 
.  those  defects  of  old  institutions,  on 
ly  frame  their  objections,  are  equally 

0  ail  other  men.     It  never  occurs  to 
frenzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wis- 

build ;  that  pulling  down  the  strongest 
far  more  easy  than  the  rccouBtruction 
anest,  that  the  most  ignorant  labourer 
ent  to  the  one,  while  for  the  other  the 
e  architect,  and  the  patient  industry 
orkman  must  unite.  That  a  sound 
will  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  pre- 
,  as  well  as  by  their  excellences, 
e  is  a  retrospective  wisdom  to  which 
Mir  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth  ; 
liler  all,  neither  the  perfection  pre- 
)r  the  pride  which  accompanies  the 
1,  *  is  made  for  man.* 
e  same  over-ruling  vanity  which  ope- 
leir  politics,  and  in  their  rcIi£rion  which 
vaaint*  boast  of  carrying  his  destruc- 
cta  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Braxils,  and 
icoto  the  shores  of  the  Ganges;  which 
n  menace  to  outstrip  the  enterprise  of 
extravagant  hero  of  romance,  and  al- 
ertake  with  the  marvellous  celerity  of 
6-fooied  Puck, 

pnt  a  riMle  round  about  the  earth 
fty  miniitefl.'— 

e  same  vanity,  still  the  master'passion 
lom  of  a  Frenchman,  which  leads  Du- 
Manuel  to  undertake  in  thair  orations 
the  Sabbath,  to  exterminate  the  priest- 
rect  a  pantheon  for  the  world,  to  re- 
peripatetic  pltil'jsophy,  and  in  short  to 
!ry  thing  of  ancient  Greece,  except  the 
>,  the  profound  wisdom,  the  love  of  vir- 
cneration  of  the  laws,  and  that  high 
reverence  which  even  virtuous  Pagans 
r  the  Deity. 

e  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the  same 
:o  eftahlished  opinions,  which  dictate 
stcrou-!  and  impious  doctrine  that  death 
nal  st'^p.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
le    coi;*rary.     David    cxprc5-»!y   says, 

1  «pu«!cn  enumerating  their  iiiteodcd  projects. 


*  when  I  mwake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall  he 
satisfied  f  implying  that  our  true  life  will  begin 
at  our  departure  out  of  this  world.  The  destruc- 
tion or  dissolution  of  the  body  will  be  the  re- 
vival, not  the  death,  of  the  soul. — It  is  to  the 
living  the  apostio  saya,  *  awake  thou  that  §leep* 
es(,  and  arise  from  the  dud,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light* 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequale 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  fell,  and  not  to  the  impossibility  of 
amending  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
France,  that  all  has  susceeded  so  ill.  It  can- 
not be  denied  perhaps,  that  a  reforming  spirit 
was  wanted  in  that  country;  their  government 
was  not  more  despotic,  than  tlMir  church  was 
superstitious  and  corrupt 

But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and  though 
it  may  be  unfiiir  to  Uame  tme  who  in  the  Jnai 
oatMet  of  the  Fkench  revolution,  rejoiced  even 
on  religious  motives :  yet  it  is  astoaiahinp,  how 
any  pious  person,  even  with  all  the  blinding 
power  of  prejudice,  can  think  without  horror  of 
the  eresenl  state  of  France.  It  is  no  less  won- 
deriul  how  any  rational  man  ceuld,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  transfer  that  reason- 
ing, however  just  it  might  be,  when  applied  to 
France,  to  the  case  of  England.  For  what  can 
be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  draw  from  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite  premises,  the  sams 
conclusion  7  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  neces. 
sary  in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  government,  and ' 
two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are  the  very  leverKo 
of  each  other  7— opposite  in  their  genius,  unlike 
in  their  fundamental  principles,  and  completely 
different  in  each  of  their  eomponent  parts. 

That  despotism,  priestcrafl,  intolerance,  and 
superstition  are  terrible  evils,  no  candid  Chris- 
tian it  is  presumed  will  deny ;  but,  blessed  W. 
God,  though  these  mischiefs  are  not  yet  entire- 
ly  banished  from  the  fitce  of  the  earth,  they 
have  scarcely  any  existence  in  thb  happy  coun 
try. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to  curi; 
actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
first  plainly  proved,  by  the  apjdication  of  a/ 
suiuble  remedy,  requires  diligence  as  well  sk 
courage ;  observation  as  well  as  genius ;  pafieaoo 
and  temperance  as  well  as  xeal  and  spirit  It 
requires  the  union  of  that  clear  head  and  sonnd 
heart  which  constitute  the  true  patriot.  Bat 
to  conjure  up  fancied  evils ;  or  even  greatly  to 
aggravate  real  ones;  and  then  to  exhaust* our 
labour  in  combating  them,  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  distempered  imagination  and  an  ill  govern- 
ed spirit 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial,  drown- 
ing of  witches,  the  torture,  end  the  iiKMii- 
sition,  have  been  justly  reprobated  as  the  foul- 
est stoini  of  the  respective  periods  in  which. 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  they  exi^iod  ; 
but  would  any  man  be  rationally  employed, 
who  should  now  stand  up  gravely  to  declaim 
against  these  as  the  prcdominaUsg  mischir!~> 
of  the  present  century  ?  Even  thn  »hl::i>i-.::l 
knight  of  La  Mancha  himself,  nnilii  r..*.  ;i.::'. 
wind-mills  that  were  puIKii  d».v.-n ;  y.i  " 
venture  to  say,  that  the  ahnj-.-.TE,^.  .  '.  I  ■ 
at  present  little  more  cJiiiii- '•■  •*  •  '}'■'• 
those  now  so  bitterly  co:npI<uricd  o:'  a  a 
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It  u  not  BS  Dry  den  said,  when  one  of  hu  works 
wu  anmercifuUy  abused,  that  the  pieoe  baa  not 
fknlts  enough  in  it,  but  the  critics  have  not  had 
the  wit  to  fix  Ufion  Uic  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  wc  do  not  want 
fiinlts ;  but  our  p<jlitical  critics  err  in  the  objects 
of  their  censure.  They  say  litUo  of  those  real 
and  prcssin/e^  evils  resulting  from  our  own  cor- 
nipCion,  of  that  depravity  which  constitutes  the 
■etoal  miseries  of  life;  while  tlicy  gloomily 
•peculate  upon  a  thousand  imaginary  political 
frievanoes,  and  fancy  that  the  reformation  of 
our  nilera  and  oar  legislatures  is  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  oa  a  happy  people.    Alas ! 

How  BBiall,  of  all  that  baman  hesrti  endure. 
That  part,  whtcta  kings  or  lawn  cau  cause  or  cure. 


The  principlea  of  just  and  aqoitable  govern- 
iDont  were,  perhaps,  never  mora  fblly  establish- 
ed, nor  was  public  justice  ever  more  exactly  ad- 
ministered. Pure  and  nndefiled  religion  was 
sever  laid  more  open  to  all,  than  at  this  day.  I 
wish  I  could  say  we  were  a  religious  people; 
but  this  at  least  may  be  safely  asserted,  tnat  the 
freat  truths  of  religion  were  never  better  un- 
leratood ;  that  Christianity  was  never  mora  com 

Cd^  stripped  from  all  its  incnmbrancea  and 
uises,  or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  hn^ 
man  infusions,  and  from  whatever  is  debasing 
in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  daj  in 
thia  country. 

In  vain  we  look  aroond  us  to  discover  the 
ravages  of  religions  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs  of 
prie^crafl  or  superstition.  Who  attempts  to 
impose  any  yoke  upon  our  reason  7  Who  seeks 
to  pat  any  blind  on  the  eyes  of  the  most  illite- 
rate f  Who  fetters  the  judgment  or  enslaves  the 
conscience  of  the  meanest  of  our  Protestant 
brathren  ?  Nay,  such  is  the  power  of  pure  Chris- 
tUnity,  that  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  our  liturgy  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  to  reform  the  heart,  and 
such  arc  the  advantages  which  the  most  abject 
in  tliis  country  possess  for  enjoying  ite  privi- 
leges, that  the  poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he 
be  as  religious  as  multitudes  of  his  station  really 
are,  has  clear  ideas  of  God  and  his  own  soul, 
purer  notions  of  that  true  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  him  free,  than  the  mere  dis- 
puter  of  this  world,  though  he  possess  every 
eplendid  advantage  which  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius  can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking 
either  of  9.  perfect  form  of  government,  or  of  a  jier- 
ftct  church  establishment,  bccauHC  I  am  speak- 
ing  of  institutions  which  are  human ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  their  being  human  involves  also 
the  idea  of  imperfection.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  the  best  constituted  government,  and  the  best 
constituted  national  church,  with  which  the 
history  of  mankind  is  yet  acquainted.  Time, 
that  silent  instructor,  and  experience,  that  great 
rectifier  of  the  judgment,  will  mora  and  more 
discover  to  us  what  is  wanting  to  the  perle<^n 
of  both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
genius  of  Christian  Iibert3r,  and  to  that  liberal 
and  candid  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
thai  a  temperate  and  well  regulated  zeal  will,  at 
a  convenient  acason,  correct  whatsoever  sound 


policj  shall  suggest  as  wise  and  eipedient  ts 
be  corrected. 

If  there  are  errora  in  the  church,  and  it  don 
not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sightedness  of  a 
keen  observer  to  discover  that  there  are,  then 
is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  intolerance,  or 
spiritual  usarpatkm.  A  fiery  zeal  and  onchaH. 
table  bigotry  might  have  furnished  matter  fiir  i 
well  deserved  ecclesiastical  phUipic  in  ctbsr 
times ;  but  thanks  to  the  temper  of  the  present 
day,  unless  we  conjore  up  a  spirit  of  relif|;ioai 
chivalry,  and  sally  forth  in  quest  of  imaginary 
evils,  we  shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
persecution  or  enthusiasm.  If  grievances  there 
are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those  wliich  resell 
from  polemic  pride,  and  rigid  bifoCry,  but  an 
of  a  kind  far  different 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  has  unhappily 
produced  ite  too  common  effect,  in  relaxing  thr 
vigour  of  religious  exertion  ;  if,  in  too  many  m- 
stences,  security  has  engendered  sloth,  and 
afiluence  produced  dissipation;  let  as  impkm 
the  Divine  grace,  that  the  present  alarminf 
crisis  may  rouse  the  careless,  and  quicken  tfai 
supine ;  that  our  pastora  may  be  convinced  tint 
theChuroh  has  less  to  fear  from  external  vio- 
lence, than  from  internal  decay ;  nay,  that  even 
the  violence  of  atteck  is  often  really  beneficial, 
by  exciting  that  aotivitj  which  enables  os  to 
repel  danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligence  ii 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  May  they  be 
convinced  that  the  knre  of  power,  with  which 
their  enemies  pcrhapa  unjustly  accuse  them,  ii 
not  more  fatal  than  the  love  of  pleasure ;  that  do 
stoutness  of  orthodoxy  in  opinion  can  atone  for 
a  too  close  assimilation  with  the  manners  of  the 
world ;  that  heresy  without,  is  less  to  be  dread- 
ed than  indifference  from  within  ;  that  the  meet 
regular  clerical  education,  the  most  scropukNii 
attention  to  forms,  and  oven  the  strictest  cod* 
forroity  to  the  esteblished  discipline  and  opinioitt 
of  the  Chnrch,  will  avail  but  little  to  the  es- 
largement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  without  a  strict 
spirit  of  personal  watehfalness,  habitual  self- 
denial,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animadvert 
on  any  political  complaint  which  is  not  in  some 
sort  connected  with  religion ;  yet  it  is  presumed 
it  may  not  be  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  remark,  that  among  the  reign 
ing  complainte  against  our  civil  administration, 
the  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  excited  by 
the  supposed  danger  of  an  invasion  on  the  liber^ 
of  the  press. — Were  this  apprehension  well 
founded,  we  should  indeed  be  threatened  by  one 
of  the  most  grievous  misfortunes  that  can  befall 
a  free  country.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  most  noble  privilegi!  itself,  but  the  gnor. 
dian  of  all  our  other  liberties  and  privileges,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  which  has  lately 
been  made  of  tliis  valuable  poesession,  yet  evert 
man  of  a  sound  unprejudiced  mind  is  well 
aware  that  true  liberty  of  every  kind  is  scnrcelv 
inferior  in  importence  to  any  obiect  lor  wbidi 
human  activity  can  contend.  Nay,  the  very 
abuse  of  a  good,  often  makes  us  mora  sensible 
of  Uie  value  of  the  good  itself.  Fair  and  well- 
proportioned  freedom  will  ever  reuin  all  her 
native  beauty  to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  will  the 
genuine  loveliness  of  her  form  be  the  less  priied    , 
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Ibr  oar  hmving  lately  ooatemplatod  the  diitorted 
Ibslurei  and  false  colourings  of  her  caricature, 
■•  presented  to  ue  by  the  daubing  hand  of  Gallic 
patrioti. 

But  highly  aa  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought 
to  bo  Yalued,  would  it  reallr  be  so  very  heavy  a 
BJsfiirtane,  if  corrupt  and  mflaming  publica- 
tiona,  calculated  to  destroy  that  tirttie  which 
•fvry  good  man  is  anxious  to  preserve,  that 
peace  which  every  honest  man  is  struggling  to 
aeeure,  should,  just  at  this  alarming  period,  be 
eomewhat  difficult  to  be  obtained  ?  Would  it  be 
BO  very  grievous  a  national  calamity,  if  the 
erooked  progeny  of  treason  and  blasphemy 
should  find  U  a  little  inconvenient  to  venture 
frrth  from  their  lurking  holes,  and  range  abroad 
in  open  day  7  Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or  the 
fceility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  real  advantages  of  medici. 
nal  repoeitories  7  And  can  the  easiness  of  ac 
eees  to  seditious  or  atheistical  writings,  be  seri. 
oosly  numbered  among  the  substantiiQ  blessings 
of  any  country  ?  Would  France,  at  this  day, 
have  had  much  solid  cause  of  regret,  if  most  of 
the  writings  of  VolUire,  Rousseau,  and  d*Alem- 
bert  (the  prolific  seed  of  their  widespread ing 
tree)  had  foond  more  difficulty  in  geUing  into 
the  world,  or  been  less  prolvaely  circulated  when 
in  it  ?  And  might  not  England  at  this  moment 
have  been  just  as  happ^  in  her  ignorance,  if  the 
fcmouB  orations  of  citinn  Dnpont  and  citiien 
Manuel,  had  been  confined  to  their  own  enlight- 
•ned  and  philoaophical  countries  7* 

To  return  to  these  orations : — We  have  too 
often,  in  oar  own  nation,  seen  and  deplored  the 
■ischiefs  of  irreligion,  arising  incidentally  from 
a  neglected  or  an  abused  education.  But  what 
■ischiefii  will  not  irreligion  produce,  when,  in 
the  projected  schools  of  France,  as  announced 
to  na  by  the  two  metaphysical  legislators  above 
■entioned,  impiety  shall  be  taught  by  system  7 
When  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
the  monstrous  opinions,  exhibited  by  Dupont 
and  Manuel,  shall  be  perfected  7  When  the 
ftoite  of  atheism  dropping  from  their  newly 
pfamted  treo  of  libRrty,  ahsU  pollute  the  very 
AunUins  of  knowledge  7  When  education  being 
poisoned  in  all  her  springs,  the  rising  generation 
shall  be  tought  to  look  on  atheism  as  decorous, 

*  JSxtiact  fh>iu  Mon«.  ManuopH  letter  to  thn  National 
OniiveiitiDii.  dated  Jauuary  M,  17tl3. 

'The  priefitff  of  a  r>|ifiblir  nn*  itfi  mafriitiratfii.  the  law 
ha  trwppl.  What  miMiInn  cin  be  more  aiiKii!«t  tlian  that 
if  Ihp  innriirtnin  of  vfujlh.  who  harm?  thcmpolveaewa- 
pcd  rrtim  Ihe  hereditary  prRJiidire  of  all  Mtctn,  point  out 
to  the  buman  racn  their  inalienable  righta.  founded  upon 
that  PuMime  wiiidnm  which  pervadeii  all  nature.  Reli- 
|ioai  faith  Impr^Mad  on  tha  mind  of  an  infiint  seven 
isars  old.  will  h'ad  to  perfect  slavery:  or  dogmas  at  that 
t^  are  only  arbitrary  cominandii.  Ah !  what  in  belief 
wrtboQt  examination,  without  omviction.  It  remlera 
BKa  either  mclancboly  or  mad,  ice. 

'LifiBlainrai  Virtue  wants  neither  tompleii  nor  t^na- 
fonet.  It  is  not  from  prieats  we  learn  to  du  good  or 
ame  actiona.  No  religion  mnit  be  taught  in  Rchooli 
which  are  to  be  national  ones.  Tb  prefcribe  one  would 
to  lo  prefer  it  to  all  others^— There  hirtory  muM  vpeak 
•f  aeels.  as  she  «peaka  of  other  events-  It  would  bitcome 
faer  wi*dnm,  perhaps,  to  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  re- 
fshtic  should  nnt  enter  the  temptes  before  the  ase  of 
Bsventeen.  Reason  must  be  taken  by  surpri.w,  iw.. 
HanlJy  were  rhihlren  boru  before  thi^y  fiill  into  the  hands 
af  priests,  who  finit  blinilf>d  th4>ir  ey«>s.  and  then  deli«-er- 
si  them  o\*er  to  kings.  When>ver  kinga  ocase  to  govern, 
prissfs  BMist  cease  to  educate  * 


and  Christianity  as  eccentric  7  When  atheism 
ahall  be  connidcrcd  as  a  proof  of  accomplished 
breeding,  and  religion  as  the  stamp  of  a  vulgar 
education  7  When  the  regular  course  of  obedi- 
ence to  masters  and  tutors  will  consist  in  re- 
nouncing the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
in  deriding  the  idea  of  future  punishment? 
When  every  man  and  every  ohild,  in  conformity 
with  tlic  principles  professed  in  the  conventiaii« 
shall  presume  to  say  with  his  tongue,  what  hither 
to  even  the  fool  has  only  dared  to  say  in  hanrti 
That  there  ii  no  God,* 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whote  duty 
of  man,  divides  that  doty  into  two  portions — tM 
bve  of  God  and  the  love  of  oar  Bei|iiboar.  Now, 
as  these  two  principles  have  thmr  being  from 
the  same  source,  and  derive  their  vitality  from 
,  the  union ;  so  impisty  fiirniahas  the  direct  con- 
verse^— That  atbuam  which  destroys  all  belief 
in,  and  of  couret  cnte  off  all  bve  of,  and  oom> 
munion  with  God,  diaqnalifiee  Ibr  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  lifk 
There  is,  in  ito  way,  tJie  same  consistency,  a^ree. 
ment  and  uniformity,  between  the  principles 
which  constitute  an  infidel  and  a  bad  member 
of  aociotv,  as  there  is  between  giving  *  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,*  and  exercising  ■  peaet  and 
food  will  to  men.* 

Mv  fellow  Christians !  This  is  not  a  striftof 
words ;  this  is  not  a  controversy  about  opiniona 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  such  a*  yoa 
have  been  accustomed  at  hame  to  hear  even  good 
men  dispute  upon,  whan  perhaps  they  would 
have  acted  a  more  wise  wad  amiable  part  had 
they  remained  silent,  nflrifioing^  their  niitiHl 
difllorences  on  the  altar  of  Christian  chvily  t 
But  this  bold  renunciation  of  the  first  great  ftuik 
damenUl  article  of  faith,  this  daring  rejection 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
is  laying  the  axe  and  striking  with  a  vigorooe 
stroke  at  the  root  of  all  human  happiness.  It  to 
tearing  up  the  very  foundation  of  human  hope, 
and  extirpating  every  true  principle  of  hirniaa 
excellence.  It  is  annihilating  tlie  very  exist- 
ence  of  virtue,  by  annihilating  ite  motives,  ito 
sanctions,  ite  obligations,  ite  object,  and  ito 
end. 

That  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the 
popular  tenet  in  France  seems  highly  probable ; 
whilst  in  the  wild  contempt  of  all  religion,  which 
has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to  call  itself  tolera- 
tion, it  is  not  improbable  that  Christianity  itself 
may  be  tolerated  in  that  country,  as  a  sect  not 
persecuted  perhaps,  but  derided.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  clear,  that  tliis  will  be  the  ease, 
if  tiie  new  doctrines  should  become  generally 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  clrcurostanoe,  ttiat  though  the 
PVcneh  arc  continually  binding  themselvea  by  oaths, 
they  have  not  m«*ntioned  the  name  of  Ood  in  any  oath 
which  haa  been  invented  since  the  revolution.  It  may 
also  appsar  euri«>us  to  the  Englinb  raadnra.  that  thoiif  n 
in  alBost  all  the  addrexses  of  con|ratnlation.  which 
were  sent  ^  thn  awiociated  clubs  tmm  this  country  to 
the  National  Coni-eotion.  the  snrcess  of  the  FrenrJiama 
was  in  part  aitcribed  to  Divine  providence,  yet  in  none 
of  the  answers  was  the  least  notice  ever  taken  of  this. 
And  to  show  how  the  same  spirit  spreads  itself  among 
every  desrri|iliiin  of  men  in  Frnnne,  their  admiral  La» 
toiiclie,  aOtr  liavingdi-icribed  ihr  dancers  lu  which  hia 
ship  wa»«  exposMi  in  a  slonn.  Keys. '  «i-  owe  our  exist- 
encH  lo  th"  tutelary  Raiiiiix  which  wafcliesorer  thedss- 
tiny  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  dcfeuden  of  iiberly 
and  equality.' 
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prevalent.  Atheintfl  are  not  without  their  bigot- 
Tf  \  they  too  have  their  spirit  of  exdntion  and 
iDono|K)ly  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  the  moet 
■a permit iouB  ninnk^  And  that  very  spirit  oi 
ifltoleranco  wliich  in  now  so  much  the  object  of 
their  invective,  would  probably  be  no  leu  the 
Tule  of  their  practice,  if  their  will  should  ever 
bo  backed  by  power.  It  is  true  that  Voltaire 
and  the  other  great  apostles  of  infidelity  have 
employed  all  the  acuteness  of  their  wit  to  con. 
▼ince  us  that  irreligion  never  persecutes.  To 
prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation,  partial  ex- 
tract, suppressed  evidence,  and  gross  misrcprc- 
■entatinn,  has  been  put  in  practice.  But  if  this 
unsupported  awertion  were  true,  then  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not 
mifTcr  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Then  the  famous  Christian  apologists,  most  of. 
them  learned  converts  from  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy, idly  employed  their  zeal  to  abate  a  clamour 
which  did  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  emperors 
who  did  not  persecute.  Then  Tacitus,  Trajan, 
Pliny,  and  Julian,  those  bitter  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity,  are  suborned  witnesses  on  her  side. 
Then  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  series  of  false- 
hoods,  and  the  book  of  martyrs  a  legend  of  ro- 
mance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  produce 
its  opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  human  events.  That  to  the  credulity  of  a 
dark  and  superstitious  religion,  a  wanton  con- 
tempt  of  all  decency,  and  an  unbridled  profane- 
ness  should  succeed,  that  to  a  government  abso- 
lotcly  despotic,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  re- 
■traint  and  subordination  should  follow,  though 
it  is  deplorable,  yet  it  is  not  strange.  The  hu- 
man mind  in  flying  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
one  error,  seldom  stops  till  she  has  reached  the 
opposite  exticmity.  She  generally  passes  by 
with  a  lofty  disdain  the  obvious  truth  which  lies 
directly  in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed  com- 
monly  to  be  found  in  the  midway,  between  the 
error  she  is  flying  from,  and  the  error  she  is 
pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  conclude, 
from  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  French, 
that  since  that  deluded  people  have  given  up 
God,  God,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  seems  to 
have  renounced  them  for  a  time,  and  to  have 
fiven  them  over  to  their  own  heart's  lust,  to 
work  iniquUkf  with  greediness  ?  If  such  is  their 
present  career,  what  is  likely  to  be  their  appoint- 
ed end  f  How  fearfully  applicable  to  them  seems 
that  awful  denunciation  against  an  ancient, 
offending  people — *  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart' 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter  in- 
to a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  remark,  tliat  the  very  man  in  their 
Jong  list  of  kings  who  seemed  best  to  have  de- 
served their  assumed  application  of  most  ChriS' 
llan,  was  also  most  favourable  to  their  acquisi- 

*  It  may  be  ohjectod  hi^rn,  that  Dub  is  not  applicable 
to  tho  fita'tn  of  Frann^:  far  that  thn  Koinan  iMnp^ron? 
H'eiv  nritaihfiKt«or(li>i<t(:,biit  ijolyth^ixtc,  \viiliano-<t.a- 
Miftbed  n.>|jetnn.  To  thin  it  mny  h^  an«viTnI.  iliai  nio- 
diin  iitfi  iolH  nut  only  deny  Ihi-  tm  pa^an  |K>r>oriition!<, 
but  acc-.isi>  ChriMiai'iity  of  U'itis  thu  only  p>rN'riitinK 
i«Ugion  :  and  jfflnn  that  only  thiwc  who  rcfntfc  to  cin- 
ftraec  it  di«cover  a  spirit  of  toleration. 


tion  of  libertjr  :•  his  moderation  and  humanity 
facilitated  their  plans  and  increased  their  powar, 
which,  with  unparalleled  ingratitode,  they  w^ 
ployed  to  degrade  his  person  and  character  ii 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  blackest  and  moil 
detestable  arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate  bia 
calamities  by  a  crime  which  has  excited  Ihi 
grief  and  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  trial  and  murder  of  that  most  unfbrto* 
nate  king,  and  on  the  inhuman 


which  accompanied  them,  I  shall   purposely 
"     '  of  thesi 


avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  design  < 
remarks  to  excite  the  passions.  I  will  only  say, 
that  so  monstrous  has  been  the  inversion  of  all 
order,  law,  humanity,  justice,  received  opinion, 
good  faith,  and  religion,  that  the  oondnct  of  hii 
bloody  executioners  seems  to  have  exhibited  tht 
most  scrupulous  conformity  with  the  princi|d>r 
announced  in  the  speeches  we  have  been  con 
sidering.  In  this  one  instance  we  must  not  ca3 
the  French  an  inconsequent  people.  Savags 
brutality,  rapine,  treason  and  murder  have  bees 
the  noxious  fruit  gatliered  from  these  thorns, 
the  baneful  produce  of  these  thistles.  An  orer- 
turn  of  all  morals  has  been  the  well-proportioned 
offspring  of  a  subversion  of  all  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  consistency,  in  this 
instance,  between  cause  and  consequence ;  so 
new  and  surprising  have  been  the  turns  in  their 
extraordinary  projects,  that  to  foretell  what  their 
next  enterprise  would  be  from  what  their  last 
has  been,  has  long  baffled  all  calculation,  hai 
long  bid  defiance  to  all  conjecture.  Anakigy 
from  history,  the  study  of  past  events,  and  an 
investigation  of  present  principles  and  pasaiops ' 
judgment,  memory,  comparison,  combination  and 
deduction,  afford  human  sagacity  but  very  slen- 
der assistance  in  its  endeavours  todevelope  their 
future  plans.  We  have  not  even  the  data  of 
consistent  wickedness  on  which  to  build  rational 
conclusions.  .  Their  crimes,  though  visibly  con- 
nected by  uniform  depravity,  are  vet  so  surpri 
singly  diversified  by  interfering  absurdities,  u 
to  mrnish  no  ground  on  which  reasonable  arga- 
mont  can  be  founded.  Nay,  such  is  their  incre- 
dible eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  affirm,  that  improbability  is  become  rather  an 
additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given  event 
to  take  place. 

But  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  country,  learn  at 
least  one  great  and  important  truth  from  the 
errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their  conduct 
has  always  illustrated  a  position,  which  is  not 
the  less  sound  for  having  been  often  controvert- 
ed— That  no  degree  of  wit  and  learning,  no  pro- 
gress in  commerce,  no  advances  in  the  know 
Icdgo  of  nature,  or  in  the  enibeUiahmenlsof  art, 
can  over  tlioroughly  tame  that  savage,  the  nefa- 
ral  human  heart,  without  reugiom.  The  arts 
of  social  life  may  give  sweetness  to  manners, 
and  grace  to  language,  and  induce,  in  some  de- 
l{rcc,  a  respect  for  justice,  truth,  and  humanity; 
but  attainments  derived  from  such  inferior  causes 
are  no  more  than  the  semblance  and  the  shadow 
of  the  qualities  derived  fVom  pure  Christianity. 
Voruish  is  an  extraneous  ornament,  but  Irua 

•  Of  tbi!"  tli(»  Fronch  thomwIviHi  were  imi  w«1I  p^wia- 
•led,  that  th'^  litl-*  of  Re^U^mtmr  </r  In  lihrrte  Fra:»rct*it 
H-a<  w>li'inuiy  pivcn  to  Louis  XV  1th  by  the  Conflitneol 
Aflieinbly. 
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polish  it  ft  proof  of  tbo  ■oliditj  of  the  body  on 
whoao  tarfaoe  it  b  prodoced.  It  dopends  f^refttly 
»  the  nftture  of  the  anbttanoe,  it  not  tuperin* 
Ineed  by  accidentml  causes,  bot  in  a  good  mea- 
mre  prooeeds  from  internal  soundness. 

The  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose  style, 
mtiments,  manners,  and  religion,  the  French 
n  afl^ledly  labour  to  imitate,  have  left  keen 
ind  biting  satires  on  the  Roman  vices.  Against 
the  late  proceedings  in  France,  no  satirist  need 
iraploy  his  pen ;  that  of  the  historian  will  be 
^aite  snfllicivnt  Truth  will  be  the  severest  aa- 
are ;  fact  will  pnt  fable  out  of  countenance ;  and 
Jie  crimes  which  are  usually  held  up  to  our  ab- 
lorrence,  and  are  rejected  (or  their  exaggera- 
ion  in  worka  of  invention,  will  be  regarded  aa 
ht  an4  ieeUe  by  those  who  shall  peruse  the  re- 
sorda  of  the  tenth  of  Auguat,  of  the  aeoond  and 
hird  of  September,  and  of  the  twenty-first  of 
Faniiary. 

If  the  same  aatoniahing  degeneracy  in  taate, 
nnciple,  and  practice,  shoiud  ever  come  to 
lonriah  among  Mt,  Britain  may  still  live  to  exult 
a  the  desolation  of  her  citiea,  and  in  the  do- 
ilracticm  of  her  fineat  monumenta  of  art ;  ahe 
na?  triumph  in  the  peopling  of  the  fortreaaea 
if  her  rocka  and  her  forests ;  may  exult  in  be- 
og  once  more  restored  to  that  glorious  state  of 
ikniy  and  equality,  when  all  subsisted  by  ra- 
line  and  the  chase ;  when  all,  O  enviable  privi. 
ege !  were  equally  savage,  equally  indigent,  and 
i^iall^  naked ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the  re- 
itoration  of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and 
ho  consummation  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
RWight  to  feed  on  acorns,  instead  of  bread  ! 
Srovea  of  consecrated  mislctoe  may  happily  suc- 
»ed  to  naeieaa  cornfields ;  and  Thor  and  Woden 
oaT  hope  once  more  to  be  invested  with  all 
heir  bloody  honours 

Let  not  any  serious  reader  foe!  indignation, 
la  if  paina  were  ungenerously  taken  to  involve 
hair  religiooa  with  their  political  opinions.  Far 
le  it  from  me  to  wound,  uimeceaaarily,  the  feel, 
oga  of  a  people,  many  of  whom  are  truly  esti- 
aable :  but  it  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  cer- 
tin  opinions  in  politics  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
a  certain  opinions  in  religion.  Where  so  much 
I  at  stake,  they  will  do  well  to  keep  their  con. 
eieneea  tender,  in  order  to  whicii  they  ahould 
ry  to  keep  their  discernment  acute.  They  will 
lo  well  to  obaorve,  that  the  same  reatleaa  apirit 
f  innovation  is  busily  operating  under  various, 
hoogh  aeemingly  unconnected  forma;  to  ob. 
erve,  that  the  aame  impatience  of  restraint,  the 
ame  contempt  of  order,  peace,  and  subordina- 
ion,  which  makes  men  bad  citizens,  makes  them 
ltd  Christians ;  and  that  to  this  secret  and  al- 
Boat  infallible  connexion  between  religious  and 
olitieal  asntiment,  does  France  owe  her  present 
Bparalleled  anarchy  and  impiety. 

There  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  country 
aaltitiidea  of  virtuoua  and  reasonable  men,  who 
ather  silently  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
heir  oresent  turbulent  government,  than  em- 
iraoe  ita  principles  or  promote  its  projects  from 
he  sober  conviction  of  their  own  judgment. 
Ilieae,  together  with  those  conscientious  exiles 
rhom  this  nation  so  honourably  protects,  may 
"et  live  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  true  li. 
arty  and  aoud  peace  to  their  native  country. 


when  light  and  order  ahall  apring  from  the  pre  • 
aent  darkneas  and  oonfuaion,  and  the  reign  ot 
chaoe  ahall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  ahort  digreasion  on  the 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to  these 
exiles  7  It  shall  only  be  to  remark,  that  all  tho 
boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards  and  onr  Hen- 
rys over  the  French  nation,  do  not  confer  suck 
substantial  glory  on  our  own  country,  as  slie  de- 
rives from  having  received,  protected,  and  sop- 
ported  among  innumerable  multitudes  of  other 
sufferers,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  so 
peculiarly  disadvantag^eous  to  herself,  three  thou- 
eand  prieetB,  of  a  nation  habitually  her  enemy, 
and  of  a  rcligioii  intolerant  and  hostile  to  her 
own.  This  is  the  solid  triumph  of  true  Chris- 
tianity;  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  which  poets  and  historians  celebrate  as 
rare  and  splendid  actions ;  which  they  record 
as  snblime  instances  of  greatness  of  soul,  in  the 
heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are  but  the  ordinary 
and  habitual  virtues  which  occur  in  the  common 
coarse  of  action  among  Christians ;  quietly  per- 
forming without  effort  or  exertion,  and  with  no 
view  to  renown  or  reward ;  but  resulting  natu- 
rally and  consequently  fVom  the  religion  to 
which  they  belong. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  example 
we  have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as  a  standard 
of  imitation,  and  so  fascinating  has  been  the 
ascendency  of  the  convention  over  the  minds  of 
those  whoee  approbation  of  French  politics  com- 
menced in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  extends  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance 
which,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yetceasec 
to  be  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phraseology  of  the  new 
republic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  diMgusting  to 
sound  taste  as  their  doctrines  are  to  sound  mo- 
rals, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  deeply  the  ad- 
dresses, which  have  been  sent  to  it  from  the 
clubs*  in  this  country,  have  been  infected  with 
it,  as  far  at  least  as  phrases  and  terms  arc  ob- 
jects of  imitation.  In  tho  more  leading  points 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  French  convention  to  con- 
fess, that  they  are  hitherto  without  rivals  and 
withont  imitators ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emu* 
late  that  compound  of  anarchy  and  atheisn& 
which  in  their  debates  is  mixed  np  with  the  pc 
dantry  of  a  school-boy,  the  jar|^  of  a  cabal, 
and  the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob  ? 
One  instance  of  the  prevailing  cant  may  suffice, 
where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is 
not  the  most  exceptionable.  To  demolish  every 
existing  law  and  establishment ;  to  destroy  the 
fortunes  and  ruin  tho  principles  of  every  coun- 
try into  which  they  are  carrying  their  destruc- 
tive arms  and  their  frantic  doctrines ;  to  untie 
or  cut  asunder  every  bond  which  holds  society 
together;  to  impoee  their  own  arbitrary  shac- 
kles where  they  aucceed,  and  to  demoliah  every 
thing  where  they  faiL  This  desolating  system, 
by  a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  language, 
they  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  endearing  namo 
of  firatemitation ;  and  fraternization  is  one  of 
the  favourite  terms  which  their  admirers  in  this 
country  have  adopted.    Little  would  a  simpl* 
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■timngWf  onlnitifttBd  in  this  new  ind  turpruiof 
dialect,  Qninitructed  by  the  political  lezicof  ra- 
phera  of  modern  France,  imagine  that  the  peace- 
ful  terms  of'ffUow-eiiixen  and  of  irolAer,  the 
winning  offer  of  freedom  and  happineiit  and  the 
wwm  embrace  of  fntemity,  were  only  watch- 
wwdi  by  which  they,  in  effect. 
Cry  havoc. 
And  let  ilip  the  dofe  of  war. 

In  nnmberlees  other  imtancea,  the  faahionm' 
ble  language  of  France  at  this  day  wonld  be  as 
nninteUigible  to  the  comet  writers  of  the  age 
of  Lonia  the  XIV.  aa  their  ftabknable  notions 
of  liberty  would  be  irreeoneilabla  with  those  of 
the  true  refolution  patriots  of  his  great  contem- 
porary and  victorious  rival  William  tlie  Third. 

Such  is  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  new  words,  snd  the  perver- 
sion  of  their  taste  in  the  use  of  old  ones,  that  the 
celebrated  Voesius,  whom  Christians  of  Sweden 
oddly  complimented  by  saying,  that  he  was  eo 
learned  as  not  only  to  know  whence  all  words 
came,  but  whither  they  were  going,  would,  were 
ke  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  eUting,  be  obliged 
to  confess,  that  he  was  equally  puuled  to  tell 
the  one,  as  to  foretel  the  oUier. 

If  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  in  his  anger  to 
let  loose  this  infatusted  people,  as  a  scourge  ibr 
the  iniquities  of  the  human  race ;  if  they  are  de- 
legated  by  infinite  justice  to  act  *  as  storm  and 
tempest  fulfilling  his  word,*  if  they  are  commis- 
eioncd  In  perform  the  errand  of  the  destroying 
lightning  or  the  avenging;  thunderbolt,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  extract  personal  benefit  from  a 
national  calamity  ;  let  every  one  of  us,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  enter  upon  this  serious  and 
humbling  inquiry,  how  much  bis  own  individual 
offences  have  contributed  to  that  awful  aggre- 
gate of  public  guilt,  which  has  required  such  a 
▼isitation.  Let  us  carefully  examine  in  what 
proportion  we  have  spparatoly  added  to  that 
common  stock  of  abounding  miquity,  the  de- 
ocription  of  which  formed  the  character  of  an 
ancient  nation,  and  is  so  peculiarly  applicable 
to  our  own — Pride,  fulneee  of  bread,  and  ahun- 
dkincf  of  idlenees.  Let  every  one  of  us  humbly 
inquire,  in  the  self-suspecting  language  of  the 
disciples  of  their  Divine  Master— »Zora,  ieit  J? 
Let  us  learn  to  Snr  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
enemy,  much  less  than  those  iniquitiee  at  home, 
which  this  alarming  dispensation  may  be  in- 
tended to  ehastite. 

The  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
against  us,  is  of  a  kind  altoirethcr  unexampled 
in  every  respect ;  insomuch  that  human  wisdom 
Is  baffled  when  it  would  pretend  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  event  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  force 
of  French  bayonets,  as  tlie  contamination  of 
French  principles,  tliat  ought  to  excite  oar  ap- 
prehensions. We  trust,  that  through  the  bleaa- 
ing  of  God  we  sliall  be  defended  from  their  open 
liostilities,  by  the  temperate  wisdom  of  our  ru- 
lers, and  the  bravery  of  our  fleets  and  armies ; 
but  the  domestic  danger  arising  from  liocntious 
■nd  irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care  ' 
and  figilanoe  of  every  one  of  us  who  values  re- 
ligion and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this 
voild  ud  an  ttornity  of  happiness  in  the  next. 


0  go  ftfta  to  finl 

1  intimidnted  fay  i^ 
may  bear  in  Mini^ 

intwithGodtoaatalf 
let  the  meanest  amo^g 
M  remember  aboithst 


God  mat  that  tboee  who 
our  battlea,  inalead  of  bainf  ' 
number  of  their  enemiee,  may 
that  *  there  ia  no  restraint  with 
many  or  by  ftw.*  And  1 
us  who  remains  at  home 
even  he  may  contribute  to  the  internal  safbty 
of  the  country,  by  the  integrity  of  his  private 
lift,  and  to  the  success  of  her  defenders,  by  ful. 
lowing  them  with  his  fervent  prayers.  And  in 
what  war  can  the  sincere  Christian  ever  have 
etronger  inducements  and  more  reasonable  en- 
eooragement  to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  coun- 
try, than  in  this  7  Without  entering  far  into  anv 
political  principles,  the  discussion  of  whicli 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  little  tract,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  unchristian  principle  of  revenge  is  not  our 
motive  to  this  war;  conquest  is  not  our  object; 
nor  have  we  had  recourse  to  hostility  in  order 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  internal  government 
of  France.*  Tlie  present  war  is  undoubtedly 
undertaken  entirely  on  defbneive  principles.  It 
is  in  defence  of  our  king,  onr  constitution,  oor 
religion,  our  laws,  and  consequently  our  libertif, 
in  the  sound,  sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that 
term.  It  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  savagt 
violence  of  a  cnisade,  made  against  all  religion, 
as  well  ss  all  government.  If  ever  therefore  a 
war  was  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  self-de- 
fence and  necessity — if  ever  men  might  be  lUe- 
rally  said  to  fi^ht  pro  Aais  et  Focis,  this  eeems 
to  be  the  occasion. 

The  ambition  of  conquerors  haa  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils :  religious 
fanaticism,  of  still  greater.  But  little  ae  1  am 
disposed  to  become  the  apologist  of  either  the 
one  principle  or  the  other,  there  is  no  extrava 
gancc  in  asserting,  that  they  have  seemed  inca- 
pable of  producing,  even  in  ages,  that  extent  of 
mischief,  that  variety  of  ruin,  that  comprehco- 
sivo  desolation,  which  phUoeophy,  fdUely  eoeaU- 
ed,  has  prodncod  in  three  years. 

Christians  !  it  is  not  a  email  thing — U  is  year 
life  I  The  pestilence  of  irreligion  which  you  de- 
test,  will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly  with 
those  msnners,  phrasee,  and  principles  which 
you  admire  and  adopt  It  is  the  humble  wisdom 
of  a  Christian,  to  shrink  from  the  most  distant 
approaches  of  sin  :  to  abstain  from  the  very  ap 
pearance  of  evil.  If  we  would  fly  from  the  dead- 
ly contagion  of  atheism,  let  us  fly  from  those 
Roemingly  remote  but  not  very  indirect  paths 
which  lead  to  it  Let  France  ohoose  this  day 
whom  she  will  serve ;  but  ae  for  ue  and  oar 
houeea,  ve  will  eetxe  the  Idtrd, 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-suffering  God !  b^ 
fere  that  awful  period  arrives,  which  ahall  ex- 
hibit the  dreadful  effects  of  such  an  educatioB 
as  the  French  nation  are  instituting ;  b^bie  a 
race  of  men  can  be  trained  up,  not  only  wtthoat 
the  knowledge  of  Thee,  but  in  the  eonlmnpt  of 
Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou,  in  graal  merey 
change  the  heart  of  this  peofje  as  the  heart  of 
one  man.  Give  tliem  not  finally  over  to  their 
own  corrupt  imaginations,  to  their  own  hearths 
lusts.    But  after  having  made  them  a  fearfbl 
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•napls  to  all  the  ulioM  of  the  aulfa,  what  a 
pMple  emn  do|  who  hare  oaat  off  tho  ftar  of 
Thee,  do  Thou  graciouBly  briog  them  baok  to  a 
eaoae  of  that  law  which  thej  have  violated,  and 
le  a  peitieipation  of  that  merey  which  they  have 


abused ;  lo  that  they  may  happily  find,  wh? 
the  discovery  can  be  attended  witli  hoiie  ui 
consolation,  that  doubtlett  then  i$  a  reward  ff 
the  righteouM  ;  verily,  therwiia  God  whojudg^ 
the  earth. 


STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION 

WRR  A  TZXW  or  TRK  PRLNCmJB  AMD  OONSOOT  FRBVAUCNT  AHONV  WOMHI  OT  MAMK  AND  feORTtJNI. 

May  yon  so  raise  yoor  character  that  yon  may  help  to  make  the  next  age  a  better  tfainr,  and 
leave  poaCerity  in  yoor  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  shall  receive  by  your  example^— Xiord  iulifaw 


Domestic  happineea,  then  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  Fdl ! 
Thoa  art  not  known  where  Pleasurk  is  ador*d. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zonelese  waist- 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown! — Cnoper. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  a  eingular  injustice  which  is  oflen  exercised  towards  women,  first  to  give  them  a  very 
defective  education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating  purity  of  conduct — to 
train  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  most  dangerous  faults,  and  then  to 
eensure  them  ibr  not  proving  faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  express  disappoint 
ment  if  our  daughters  should,  in  their  subsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kmd  of 
character  for  which  it  would  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  by-stander  that  tlie  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  their  instruction  had  been  systematically  preparing  them  7 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  are  here  with  great  defbrence  submitted  to 
public  consideration.  The  author  %  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  the 
mtarcsts  of  her  sex  by  laying  open  their  defects :  but  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  turn  their  attention 
to  objects  calculated  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  ofRce  of  an  enemy.  So  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  the  land  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  point  ont 
the  means  of  effectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  patriotism. 

Again,  it  may  be  objeeted  to  this  little  work,  that  many  errors  are  here  ascribed  to  women 
whicli  by  no  means  belongs  to  them  exelutively,  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those  fanlls 
which  are  common  to  the  species:  but  this  is  in  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking  on  the 
qualities  of  one  sex,  the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who  is  treating 
on  the  nature  of  one  country  :  the  air,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  land  which  he  is  describing,  can- 
not  fail  in  many  eisentisl  points  to  resemble  thoee  of  other  countries  under  the  nme  parallel ;  yet 
it  is  his  buniness  to  descant  on  the  one  without  adveiting  to  the  other ;  and  though  in  drawing  the 
map  he  may  happen  to  introduce  some  of  the  neighbouring  ooast,  yet  his  prinelpal  attentbn  most 
be  confined  to  that  country  which  he  proposes  to  describe,  without  taking  into  acooont  the  resem. 
bling  circumstances  of  the  adjacent  shores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  opinion  here  suggeeted  on  tho  state  of  manners  among  the 
higher  classes  of  our  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  enoomiuros  of  modem 
travellers,  who  generally  concur  in  ascrilung  a  decided  superiority  to  the  ladies  of  this  country 
oenr  tfaoso  of  every  other.  But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners,  that  the  oom- 
pnrative  praise  is  almost  an  injury  to  Englieh  women.  To  be  flattered  for  excelling  thoee  whoM 
•landard  of  excellence  is  very  low,  is  but  a  degrading  kind  of  commendation ;  for  the  value  of  all 
mIm  derived  from  superiority,  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The  character  of 
OTitiah  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages  they  possess,  must  never  be  determined  by 
twmpafiwm  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  comparing  them  with  what  they  themselves 
migBtyba  if  all  their  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were  turned  to  the  best  account 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  is  less  disposed  to  expatiate  on  excellence  than  error ;  hot 
the  oflioe  of  the  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyric.  Were  tho  end 
in  view  eulogium  and  not  improvement,  euloginm  would  have  been  far  more  gratifying,  mr 
would  just  objects  for  praiao  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited  fphere  oiTa^ 
servatioo,  the  author  is  acquainted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she  tnnte— -wilil 
women  who,  possessing  learning  which  would  be  thought  extensive  in  the  other  sex,  set  an  «■• 
ample  of  deep  humility  to  their  own— wonen  wbo^  distinguished  fiir  wit  and  geniuii  are  emiuMi^ 
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for  domeatic  qu&l  tiei — who,  excelling  in  the  fine  arte,  have  oarefiillj  enriched  their  undenUndi 
in^a — who,  enjoyingr  great  influence,  devote  it  to  the  glory  of  God — ^who,  poeaeuing  elevated  rank, 
think  their  nobleat  atyle  and  title  ia  that  of  a  Chriatian. 

I'hat  there  ia  alao  much  worth  which  ia  little  known,  ahe  ia  perauaded ;  for  it  ia  the  modeat 
nature  of  goodncas  to  exert  itaelf  quietlv,  while  a  few  charactera  of  the  oppoaite  caat  aeem,  by  the 
rumcNir  of  their  exploita,  to  fill  the  world ;  and  by  their  noiae  to  multiply  their  numbera.  It  oflea  , 
happena  that  a  very  amall  party  of  people,  by  occupying  the  foreground,  by  aeizing  the  public 
attention  and  monopolizing  the  public  talk,  contrive  to  appear  to  be  the  great  body :  a  fbw  active 
apirita,  provided  their  activity  taJce  the  wrong  turn,  and  aupport  the  wrong  cauae,  aeem  to  fill  the 
acene ;  and  a  few  diaturbera  of  order,  who  have  the  talent  of  thua  exciting  a  falae  idea  of  their 
multitudea  by  their  miachieft,  actually  gain  atrength,  and  awell  their  numbera,  by  thia  faUadow 
arithmetic 

But  the  preaent  work  u  no  more  intended  for  a  panegyric  on  tboae  purer  charactera  who  aeek 
not  human  praiae  becauae  they  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  for  a  aatire  on  the  avowedly 
licentioua,  who,  ur^ed  by  the  impnlae  of  the  moment,  reaiat  no  inclination  ;  and  led  away  by  thia 
love  of  foahion^  dialike  no  oenaure,  ao  it  may  aerve  to  reacoe  them  from  neglect  or  oblivum. 

There  are,  however,  multitudea  of  the  young  and  the  well  diapoaed,  who  have  aa  yet  taken  no 
decided  part,  who  are  juat  launching  on  the  ocean  of  life,  juat  about  to  loao  their  own  right  ooih 
▼ictiona,  virtually  preparing  to  counteract  their  better  propenaitiM,  and  unreluctantly  yielding 
themaclvoa  to  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  practioea  :  aanguine,  thnughtleaa,  and  confident 
of  aafety. — To  theae  the  author  would  gently  hint,  that  when  once  embarked,  it  will  be  noknger 
eaay  to  aay  to  their  paaaiona,  or  even  to  their  principlea,  *  Thua  far  ahall  ye  go,  and  no  further.* 
Their  atrugglea  will  grow  fkinter,  their  reaiatance  will  become  feebler,  till  bo  me  down  by  theooo- 
fluence  of  example,  temptation,  appetite,  and  habit,  reaiatance  and  oppoaition  wiU  toon  be  the  only 
thinjq^a  of  which  thy  will  learn  to  be  aahamed. 

Should  any  reader  revolt  at  what  ia  conceived  to  be  unwarranted  atricti  eaa  in  thia  little  book, 
let  it  not  be  thrown  by  in  diaguat  before  the  following  abort  conaideration  be  weighed. — If  in  tbia 
chriatian  country  we  are  actually  beginning  to  regard  the  aolemn  office  of  Ba^iam  aa  meroij 
furnishing  an  article  to  the  pariah  regiater — if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigable  teachera, 
to  cunaider  thia  Chriatian  rite  aa  a  legal  ceremony  retained  for  the  aole  purpoae  of  recording  the 
•ge  of  our  children ; — then,  indeed,  the  prevaling  ayatem  of  education  and  mannera  of  which 
theae  pagea  preaume  to  animadvert  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  peraiatcd  in  with  aafety, 
without  entailing  on  our  children  or  on  ouraelvea  the  peril  of  broken  promiaea  or  the  guilt  of  vio- 
latcd  vowa — But,  if  the  obligation  which  chriatian  Baptiam  impoaea  be  really  binding — if  the  or- 
dinance have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  aecular  tranaaction,  beyond  a  record  of  namea 
and  datoa — if  it  be  an  inatitntion  by  which  the  child  ia  aolemnly  devoted  to  God  aa  hia  Father,  to 
Jeaua  Christ  aa  hia  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  aa  hia  aanctifier ;  if  there  be  no  definite  period 
aaaigned  when  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  the  dutiea  it  enjoina  ahall  be  auperaedcd — if,  having 
once  dedicated  our  ofTapring  to  their  Creator,  we  no  longer  daae  to  mock  Him  by  bringing  them  up 
in  ignorance  of  Hia  will  and  neglect  of  Hia  lawa^f,  a^er  having  enliated  them  under  the  hannera 
uf  Christ,  to  fight  manfully  againat  the  three  great  enemiea  of  mankind,  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  let  them  la^  down  their  arma ;  much  leaa  to  lead  them  to  act  aa  if  they  were  in  alliance,  inatead 
of  hostility  with  theae  enemiea — if,  afler  having  promiaed  that  they  ahall  renounce  the  vanitiea 
of  the  world,  we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement — if,  aflar  auch  a  covenant  we 
ahould  tremble  to  make  theae  renounced  vanitiea,  the  aupreme  object  of  onr  own  pursuit  or  of 
their  inatruction^f  all  thia  be  really  ao,  then  the  Strictures  on  Modem  Education,  and  on  the 
Habita  of  Polished  Life,  will  not  be  found  ao  repugnant  to  truth,  and  reaaon,  and  common  aenae, 
aa  may  on  a  firat  view  be  auppoaed. 

But  if  on  candidly  aumming  up  the  evidence,  the  deaign  and  acope  of  the  author  be  fairly 
judged,  not  by  the  cuatoma  or  opioiona  of  the  worldly  (fiir  every  Engliah  aobject  haa  a  right  to 
object  to  a  auapected  or  prejudiced  jury)  bat  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  law  which  ia  the  only  in- 
fallible role  of  judgment ;  if  on  auch  an  appeal  her  viewa  and  principlea  ahall  be  found  censurable 
for  their  rigour,  abinird  in  their  requiaitiona,  or  prepoateroua  in  their  reatrictiona,  ahe  will  hare 
no  right  to  complain  of  auch  a  verdict,  becaaae  ahe  will  then  atand  ooodemnad  by  that  court  to 
wboae  deciaion  ahe  implicitly  aubmita. 

Let  it  not  be  auapected  that  the  author  arrogantly  oonoeivea  henelj"  to  be  exempt  from  that 
natural  oorruption  of  the  heart  which  it  ia  one  chief  object  of  thia  alight  work  to  exhibit;  that 
•he  aupercilioualy  erects  herself  into  the  implacable  cenaor  of  her  aex  and  of  the  world ,  aa  if  from 
the  critic*B  chair  ahe  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  &ulta  and  errora  of  another  order  of  beinga,  in 
whoae  welfare  ahe  had  not  that  lively  intereet  which  can  only  flow  from  the  ten^r  and  intimalo 
participation  of  fellow-feeling. 

With  a  deep  aelf-abaaement,  arising  flrom  a  atrong  conviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaksr  in  the 
aame  corrupt  nature;  together  with  a  full  perauaaion  of  the  many  and  great  defccta  of  thoM 
pagea,  and  a  aincere  oonaciouaneaa  of  her  inability  to  do  jnatice  to  a  aubject  which,  however,  a 
■enae  of  duty  impelled  her  to  undertake,  ahe  oommita  heraelf  to  the  candour  of  that  public,  which 
haa  ao  frequently,  in  her  inatance,  accepted  a  right  intention  aa  a  aubstitute  for  a  powerful  per 
ftrmanoe* 

Batb.  March  14, 1799. 
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STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


CHAP.  I. 

MreM  to  tDomen  of  rank  and  fortune,  on  the 
(f^ceto  of  their  influence  on  toeiety. — Suggeo- 
Hamafor  the  exertion  of  it  in  variouo  inotaneet. 

AacKHQ  the  UlenU  for  the  application  of  which 
OMii  of  the  higher  class  will  be  peculiarly 
anntaUe,  there  is  one,  the  importance  en 
lidi  the^  can  scarcely  rate  too  highly.  This 
ent  is  influence.  We  read  of  Uie  greatest 
itGir  of  antiquity,  that  the  wisest  plans  which 
lad  cost  him  years  to  frame,  a  woman  oould 
irtom  in  a  single  day ;  and  when  we  consider 
I  Tarietv  of  mischiefs  which  an  ill-directed 
Inence  has  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led 
reflect  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
aeficial  oflects  to  be  expected  from  the  same 
verful  force  when  exerted  in  its  true  direc- 

D. 

rhe  eenoral  state  of  civilized  society  depends, 
ire  than  those  are  aware  who  are  not  accus- 
ned  to  scrutiniie  into  the  springs  of  human 
ion,  on  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  habits 
women,  and  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
imation  in  which  thev  are  held.  £ven  those 
ro  admit  the  power  of  female  elegance  on  the 
dinerB  of  men,  do  not  always  attend  to  the  in- 
ence of  female  principles  on  their  character, 
the  former  case,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be 
Bciently  conscious  of  their  power,  and  not 
skward  in  turning  it  to  account  But  there 
I  nobler  objects  to  be  cfTccted  by  the  exertion 
their  powers,  and  unfortunately,  ladies,  who 
I  often  nnreasonably  confident  where  they 
rht  to  be  diffident,  are  sometimes  capriciously 
adent  just  when  they  ought  to  feel  where 
»ir  true  importance  lies ;  and  feeling  to  exert 
To  use  their  boasted  power  over  mankind 
DO  higher  purpose  than  the  gratification  of 
lity  or  the  indulgence  of  pleasure,  is  the  de- 
uiing  triumph  ofnthoee  fair  victims  to  luxury, 
iricc,  and  despotism,  whom  the  laws  and  the 
igion  of  the  volnptnous  prophet  of  Arabia  ex- 
ids  from  light,  and  liberty,  and  knowledge : 
d  it  is  humbling  to  reflect,  that  in  those  eonn- 
Bs  in  which  fondness  for  the  mere  persons  of 
men  is  carried  to  the  highest  excess,  they  ore 
iws;  and  that  their  moral  and  intellectual 
^adation  increases  in  direct  proportioo  to 
i  adoration  which  is  paid  to  mere  external 


But  I  turn  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this  morti- 
'ur  eoMie ;  to  a  country  where  our  sex  enjoys 
B  MOMings  of  liberal  instruction,  of  reasonable 
va,  of  a  pore  religion,  and  all  the  endearing 
toMmno  of  an  equal,  social,  virtuous,  and  de. 
(btfbl  intorcourse.  I  turn,  with  an  earnest 
ipe,  that  women  thus  richly  endowed  with  the 
mnties  of  Providence,  will  not  content  them* 
Ives  with  polishing  when  they  are  able  to  re. 
rm ;  with  entertaining  when  they  may  awaken ; 
id  with  captivating  for  a  day,  when  they  may 
ing  into  action  powers  of  which  the  effects 
ay  be  oommensorete  with  afaniity. 
Vol.  I. 


In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them  with  a  *  warning  voice,'  which 
should  stir  up  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle  every  slumbering  energy  in 
their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to  come  for. 
ward,  and  contribute  their  full  and  fair  propor- 
tion  towards  the  saving  of  their  country.  But  I 
would  call  on  them  to  come  forward,  without 
departing  from  the  refinement  of  their  character, 
without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  without  blemishing  the  deUcacy  of  their 
sax ;  I  would  call  them  to  the  best  and  most  ap- 
propriate exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  the 
depressed  tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken 
the  drowsy  spirit  of  religious  principle.  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  they  give  the  law 
to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a  sway  they 
fix  tiie  standard  of  fashion.  But  this  is  not 
enough  ;  this  is  a  low  msrk,  a  prize  not  worthy 
of  their  high  and  holy  calling.  For,  on  the  use 
which  women  of  the  superior  class  may  now  be 
disposed  to  make  of  that  power  delegated  to 
them  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  by  the  honest 
gallantry  of  the  heart,  by  the  imperious  control 
of  virtuous  affections,  by  the  habits  of  civilind 
states,  by  the  usages  of  polished  society  ;  on  the 
use,  I  say,  which  they  shall  hereafVer  maka  of 
this  influence,  will  cJcpend,  in  no  low  degree, 
the  well-being  of  those  states,  and  the  virtue  and 
happiness,  nay  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of 
that  society. 

At  this  period  when  our  ooontry  can  only  hope 
to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble  unanimity 
to  the  most  tremendous  confederacies  against 
religion,  and  order,  and  governments,  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  what  an  accession  would  it 
bring  to  the  public  strength,  could  wc  prevail  on 
beauty,  and  rank,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  con- 
federating  their  several  powers,  to  exert  them- 
selves with  a  patriotism  at  once  firm  and  femi- 
nine, for  the  general  good  !  I  am  not  sounding 
an  alarm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians :  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two  is 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  character. 
Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  the  great  Roman 
critic  says  actbn  is  to  an  orator ;  it  la  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third  requisite.  A  woman  may 
be  knowing,  active,  witty  and  amusing;  but  with- 
out  propriety  she  cannot  be  amiable.  Propriety 
Li  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and 
of  agreeableness  meet  It  is  to  character  what 
proportion  is  to  figure,  and  grace  to  attitude.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection,  but  it  is 
the  reault  of  general  excellence.  It  shows  itself 
by  a  regular,  orderly,  nndeviating  course ;  and 
never  starts  from  its  sober  orbit  into  any  splen- 
did eccentricities ;  for  it  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  praise  as  it  might  extort  by  any  deviatiooa 
from  its  proper  path.  It  renonnces  all  commen- 
dation  but  what  is  charaotersstic ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right  princi- 
ple, and  genuine  feeling,  in  a  woman,  whtther 
she  would  be  less  touched  with  all  the  flattarj 
of  romantic  and  exaggwalod  puegyrie  thiA 
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with  that  beautiful  picture  of  correct  and  elegant 
propriety  which  Milton  draws  of  our  firit  mo- 
ther, when  he  delineatei 

*  Thitte  thouiand  dtenuieM  which  daily  flow 
From  all  hur  wurdt  aud  aclioni.' 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  ezer- 
ciied  with  discretion.  A  female  Polemic  wan- 
ders nearly  as  far  from  the  limits  prescribed 
to  her  sex,  ob  a  female  Machiavci  or  warlike 
Thaletitris.  Fierceness  has  made  almost  as  few 
converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  are  peculiarly 
ungraceful  in  a  ibmale.  Even  religwut  violence 
has  human  tempera  of  its  own  to  indulge,  and 
is  gratifying  itself  when  it  would  be  thought  to 
be  serving  God.  Let  not  the  bigot  place  her 
natural  passions  to  tha  account  of  ChrietUnity, 
or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  she  ia  onljf  ims- 
■ionatc.  Let  her  bear  in  mind  that  a  Christian 
doctrine  is  always  to  be  defended  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  not  make  herself  amends  by  the 
stoutness  of  her  orthodoxy  for  the  badness  of 
her  temper.    Many,  because  they  defend  a  reli- 

S'ous  opinion  with  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy 
at  they  thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  right  to 
withhold  the  meekness  and  obedience  which 
ahould  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  principle. 

But  the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian  is 
as  carefully  to  be  maintained  as  that  of  a  fiery 
disputant  Ts  to  be  avoided ;  and  she  who  is  afraid 
to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  defend 
them,  has  little  claim  to  that  honourable  title. 
A  profligate  who  laughs  at  the  most  sacred  in- 
ititntions  and  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  every 
thing  which  comes  under  the  appearance  of  for- 
mal inHruction,  may  be  disconcGrtcd  by  the 
modest,  but  spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman, 
whose  life  adorns  the  doctrines  which  her  eon- 
versation  defends :  but  she  who  administers  re- 
proof with  ill.brcoding,  defeats  the  effect  of  her 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dishonest 
way  of  labouring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a 
whole  company,  though  of  characters  and  prin- 
ciples irreconc'ilably  opposite.  The  words  mav 
be  so  guarded  as  not  to  shock  the  believer,  while 
the  eye  and  voice  may  be  so  accommodated,  as 
not  to  discourage  the  infidel.  She  who,  with  a 
balf-earnestncss  trims  between  the  truth  and  the 
ftshion:  who  while  she  thinks  it  creditaUe  to 
defbnd  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  does  it  in  m 
faint  tone,  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a 
certain  expression  in  her  countenance,  which 
proves  that  she  is  not  dixplcaned  with  what  she 
afTocts  to  censure,  or  that  she  is  afraid  to  lose 
her  reputation  for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  ad- 
vances her  credit  for  piety,  injures  the  cause 
more  than  he  who  attacked  it,  for  she  proves 
either  that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  pro- 
fbtses,  or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear 
compels  her  to  believe.  But  this  is  not  all :  she 
is  called  on,  not  barely  to  repress  impiety,  but 
to  excite,  to  encourage,  and  to  cherish  every 
tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  r>ccasions  of  contributing  to  the 
general  good  which  arc  daily  presenting  them- 
selves  to  ladies  are  almost  too  minute  to  bo 
pointed  out  Yet  of  the  good  which  right  mind- 
ed women,  anxiously  watching  these  minute  oo- 
easions,  and  adroitly  seizing  them,  might  ac- 
•omplish  we  may  rarm  some  idea  by  the  ill 


•f&ets  which  we  actually  see  produced,  throagk 
the  mere  levity,  carelessness,  and  tnattentaoa 
(to  say  no  worse)  of  some  of  those  ladies  whs 
are  looked  up  to  as  standards  in  the  fasbionabb 
world. 

I  am  persuaded  if  many  a  woman  of  fashioB, 
who  is  now  disseminating  unintended  miacbiiC 
under  the  dangerous  notion  that  there  ia  m 
harm  in  any  thing  short  of  positive  viee^  aad 
under  the  Also  colours  of  that  indolent  hunjlfari 
*  what  good  can  /  dor  could  be  brought  loiteil 
its  collected  force  the  annual  aggregate  of  fti 
random  evil  she  is  daily  doing,  by  fwnstailjy 
throwing  a  little  casual  weight  into  the  wieuff 
scale,  by  a  mere  inconsiderate  and  unguardtd 
chat,  she  would  start  from  her  solf-complaoeat 
dream.  If  she  could  conceive  how  much  shs 
may  be  diminishing  the  good  impressions  of 
young  men ;  and  if  she  could  imagmc  how  littls 
amiable  levity  or  irreligion  makes  her  appear  ia 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  and  abler  (how. 
ever  loose  their  own  principles  may  be)  shs 
would  correct  herself  in  the  first  instance,  fVom 
pure  good  nature;  and  in  the  second,  from 
worldly  prudence  and  mere  self-love. — But  oa 
how  much  higher  principles  would  she  rsstraii 
herself,  if  she  habitually  took  into  account  tht 
important  doctrine  of  consequences :  and  if  ihi 
reflected  that  the  lesser  but  more  habitual  cor. 
ruptions  make  up  by  their  number,  what  tJwy 
may  seem  to  come  short  of  hy  their  weight: 
then  perhaps  she  would  find,  that  among  Un 
higher  class  of  women,  ineon$ideration  is  addiaf 
more  to  the  daily  quantity  of  evil  than  almost  iR 
other  causes  put  together. 

There  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  fbrei, 
when  it  is  employed  against  the  interest  of 
Christianity :  it  is  not  reasoning,  for  that  may 
be  answered  ;  it  is  not  learning,  for  luckily  tM 
infidel  is  not  seldom  ignorant ;  it  is  not  invee- 
live,  for  we  leave  so  coarse  an  engine  to  tbi 
hands  of  the  vulgar ;  it  is  not  evidence,  for  hsp. 
pily  we  have  that  all  on  our  side  :  it  is  aiDicvLi, 
the  most  deadly  weapon  in  the  whole  arsenal  of 
impiety,  and  which  becomes  an  almost  unerring 
fhafl  when  directed  by  a  fair  and  fashionaUs 
hand.  No  maxim  has  been  more  readily  adopt 
pd«or  ia  more  intrinsically  false,  than  that  which 
the  fascinating  sloquence  of  a  noble  sceptic  of 
the  hat  age  contrived  to  render  so  popular,  that 
'  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.**  It  is  no  test  of 
truth  itself;  but  of  their  firmness  who  assert 
the  cense  of  truth,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  test 
This  lyht,  keen,  miesile  weapon,  the  irresolute, 
unoonfirnied  Christian  will  find  it  hsrder  to 
withstand,  than  the  whole  heavy  artillery  of  iiw 
fidelity  united. 

A  young  man  of  the  better  sort,  has  perhaps 
just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a  certain  share 
of  good  dispositions  and  right  fcelinga ;  neither 
ignorant  of  the  evidences,  nor  destitute  if  tht 
principles  of  Christianity  :  without  parting  with 
his  respect  for  religion,  he  sets  out  with  the  los 
natural  wish  of  making  himself  a  reputation 
and  of  standing  well  with  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  ibmale  world.  He  preserves  for  a  time  a 
horror  of  vice,  which  makes  it  not  difficult  ftr 
him  to  resist  the  grosser  corruptions  of  society; 
he  can  as  yet  repel  profkneness ;  nay  he  can 
•Lofdr 
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Ihstend  the  banfw  of  m  eluli.  He  hM  aaam 
Mif  h  to  Me  through  the  miierable  MIuIm 
the  new  philoeophy,  end  spirit  enough  to  ez- 
le  i(«  malignity.  So  far  he  doee  well,  lod 
a  are  ready  to  oongratalate  him  on  hu  seen. 
f.  You  are  mistaken :  the  principles  of  the 
Imt,  and  hitherto  promising  adventarer,  are 
ikea.  just  in  that  rery  society  where,  while 
WM  looking  for  pleasure,  he  doubted  not  oT 
Ifef.  In  tlM  company  of  certain  women  of 
M  ftelnon  and  no  ill  fame,  he  makes  ship. 
■Bk  of  his  religion.  He  sees  them  treat  with 
te  or  derisbn  subjects  which  he  has  been 
m  to  hear  named  with  respect  He  oould 
iftrle  an  argument,  he  could  unravel  a  so- 
loftry ;  but  he  cannot  stand  a  laugh.  A  sneer, 
t  at  the  truth  of  religion,  ibr  that  perhape  is 
none  of  the  party  disbelieved,  but  at  its 
mty,  its  unseaaonableness,  its  dolness,  puts 
his  resolution  to  flight  He  feels  his  mis. 
w,  and  struggles  to  recover  his  credit ;  in  or. 
r  to  which  he  adopts  the  gay  affectations 
trying  to  seem  worse  than  he  really  is ;  he 
M  on  to  say  things  which  he  does  not  believe, 
d  to  deny  things  which  he  does  believe ;  and 
to  efface  the  first  impression,  and  to  recover 
opatation  which  he  has  committed  to  their 
BOfl,  oo  whose  report  he  knows  he  shall  stand 
lUI,  in  those  circles  in  which  he  is  ambitious 


That  odd  compound  of  irony,  irreligion, 
fiahness,  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what  the 
aneh  (firom  whom  we  borrow  the  thing  as 
U  as  the  word)  so  well  express  by  the  term 
tiJIagB^  has  of  late  years  made  an  incredible 
igresfl  in  blasting  the  opening  buds  of  piety 
young  persons  of  fashion.  A  cold  pleasantry, 
omporary  cant  word,  the  jargon  o/f  the  day 
r  the  '  great  vulgar*  have  their  jargon)  blights 
i  first  promise  of  seriousness.  The  ladies  of 
I  have  certain  watch-words,  which  may  be 
looted  as  indications  of  this  spirit  The 
irgy  are  spoken  of  under  the  contemptuous 
poUation  of  T^e  Partont.  Some  ludicrous 
ndation  is  infallibly  combined  with  the  very 
la  of  religion.  If  a  warm  hearted  youth  has 
Btnred  to  name  with  enthusiasm  some  emi- 
ntly  pious  character,  his  glowing  ardoor  is 
tinf^oished  with  a  laugh :  and  a  drawling  de- 
iration,  that  the  paraon  in  question  is  rauly  a 
ighty  karmUtt  good  creature,  is  uttered  in  a 
SB  whieh  leads  the  youth  seeretlv  to  vow,  that 
latever  else  he  may  be,  ho  wul  never  be  a 
od  harmless  creature. 

Nor  is  ridicule  more  dangerous  to  tma  piety 
an  to  true  taste.  An  age  which  values  itself 
I  parody,  burlesque,  irony,  and  caricature, 
oonees  little  that  is  sublime,  cither  in  genius 
in  virtue ;  but  they  amute  and  we  live  in  an 
|0  which  muH  be  amused,  though  genius, 
sling,  truth,  and  principle  be  the  sacrifice, 
othing  chills  the  ardours  of  devotion  like  a 
Lgid  sarcasm ;  and,  in  the  season  of  youth  the 
md  should  be  kept  particularly  cImt  of  all 
fhi  associations.  This  is  of  so  mueh  impor- 
nee,  that  I  have  known  persons  who,  having 
len  early  accustomed  to  certain  ludicrou  eom. 
notions,  were  never  liable  to  get  their  minde 
sensed  from  the  impurities  contracted  by  this 
ihitnal  levity,  even  after  thorough  reformation 


in  tiieir  hearts  and  livee  had  uken  place :  their 
firinciplev  became  reformed,  but  their  imagma* 
tions  were  indelibly  soiled.  They  could  desist 
from  sins  which  the  strictness  of  Christianity 
would  not  allow  them  to  commit,  but  thev  could 
not  dismiss  fVom  their  minds  images  which  her 
purity  forbade  them  to  entertain. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  epithets 
were  thought  necossary  to  express  various  kinds 
of  excellence,  and  when  the  different  qualities 
of  the  mind  were  distinguished  by  appropriate 
and  discriminating  terms:  when  the  words 
venerable,  Isarned,  sagacious,  profound,  acute, 
pious,  worthy,  ingenious,  valuable,  elegant, 
agreeable,  wise,  or  witty,  were  used  as  specifio 
marka  of  distinct  characters.  But  the  legisla- 
lon  of  ftshion  have  of  late  ^ears  thought  pro- 
per  to  oomprise  all  merit  m  one  estaUished 
epithet ;  an  epithet  which,  it  may  be  confessed, 
is  a  very  desirable  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  This 
term  is  exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intended.  The  word 
pUa$ant  now  serves  to  combine  and  oxpress  all 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Every  in- 
dividual, fVom  the  gravest  professors,  of  the 
gravest  professions,  down  to  the  trifler  who  la 
of  no  profession  at  all,  must  earn  the  epithet  of 
pUmsani^  or  must  be  contented  to  bo  nothing ; 
and  must  be  consigned  over  to  ridicule,  uniwr 
the  vulgar  and  inexpressive  cant  word  of  a  6ere. 
Thie  is  the  mortifying  designation  of  many  a 
respectable  man,  who,  though  of  much  worth 
and  much  ability,  cannot  perhape  dearlv  aako 
out  his  letters  patent  to  the  title  of  flemmwi. 
For  according  to  this  modem  classifiiMion  there 
is  no  interm^iate  state,  but  all  are  eomprised 
within  the  ample  bounds  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  comprehensive  terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  may  bo 
the  character  of  the  present  day,  its  faults  do 
not  spring  from  tJie  redundancies  of  great 
qualities,  or  the  overflowing  of  extravsfant 
virtues.  It  is  well  if  more  correct  views  oflife, 
a  more  regular  adminirtration  of  laws,  and  a 
more  settled  state  of  society,  have  helped  to  ro> 
strain  the  excesses  of  the  heroic  ages,  when 
love  and  war  were  considered  as  the  great  end 
sole  bosiness  of  human  life.  Yet,  if  that  period 
waa  marked  by  a  romantic  extravagance,  and 
Um  present  is  distinguished  by  an  indolent  sel- 
fishness, our  superiority  is  not  so  triumphantly 
decisive,  as,  in  the  vanity  of  our  hearts  we  may 
be  ready  to  imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  back  the  frantic  reign 
of  chivalry,  nor  to  reinstate  women  in  that  fiui- 
tastic  empire  in  which  they  then  sat  enthroned 
in  the  hearts,  or  rather  in  the  imaginations  of 
men.  Common  sense  is  an  excellent  material 
of  universal  application,  which  the  sagacity  of 
latter  ages  has  seised  upon,  and  rationally  ap- 
plied to  the  business  of  common  life.  But  let 
us  not  forget,  in  the  insolence  of  acknowledged, 
superiority,  that  it  was  religion  and  eAssfi/y, 
operating  on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  timee, 
vfaieh  established  the  despotic  sway  of  wo- 
man ;  and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  things, 
aha  now  no  longer  looks  down  on  her  adonng 
votaries  from  the  pedosUl  to  which  an  absnid 
idolatry  had  lifted  her :  yet  let   her  remeinb* 
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that  it  is  the  mat  relifioii  and  the  lame  chae- 
tity  which  once  raiaed  her  to  Boch  an  eJeration, 
that  miut  still  famish  the  noblest  energies  of 
tier  character,  must  still  attract  the  admiration, 
Btill  retain  the  respect  of  the  other  sex. 

While  we  lawfully  ridicule  the  absurditiee 
which  we  have  abandoned,  let  us  not  plume 
ourselves  on  that  spirit  of  novelty  which  floriee 
in  the  opposite  extreme.  If  the  manners  of  the 
period  in  question  were  affected,  and  if  the 
gallantly  was  unnatural,  yet  the  tone  of  virtue 
was  high :  and  let  us  remember  that  constancy, 
purity,  and  honour,  are  not  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves, ttiough  they  may  unluckily  be  associated 
with  qualities  which  are  so :  and  women  of  de- 
licacy  would  do  well  to  reflect,  when  descanting 
on  those  exploded  manners,  how  far  it  be  de- 
corous to  deride  with  too  broad  a  laugh,  attach- 
ments  which  could  subsist  on  remote  gratifica- 
tions ;  or  grossly  to  ridicule  the  taste  which  led 
the  admirer  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  respect,  and 
inclination  to  honour  ;  how  far  it  be  delicate  to 
■neer  at  that  purity  which  made  self-denial  a 
proof  of  affection ;  to  call  in  question  the  sound 
understanding  of  him  who  preferred  the  fame 
of  his  mistress  to  his  own  indulgence ;  to  bur- 
lesque  that  antiquated  refinement  which  con- 
sidered  dignity  and  reserve  as  additional  titles 
to  affection  and  reverence. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  wonderful 
oontrast  exhibited  to  our  view,  when  we  con- 
template the  opposite  manners  of  the  two  periods 
in  question.  In  the  former  all  the  flower  of 
Europe  smit  with  -a  delirious  gallantry ;  all  that 
was  young,  and  noble,  and  brave,  and  great, 
with  a  frantic  freniv,  and  preposterous  con- 
tempt of  danger,  V  jrersed  seas  and  scaled 
mountains  and  compassed  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe,  at  the  expense  of  ease,  and  fortune, 
and  life,  for  the  unprofitable  project  of  rescuing, 
oy  force  of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  the 
sepulchre  of  that  Saviour,  whom,  in  the  other 
period^  their  posterity  would  think  it  the  height 
of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  name  in  good  com- 
pany. That  Saviour,  whose  altars  they  desert, 
whose  temples  they  neglect;  and  though  in 
more  than  one  country  at  least  they  still  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  yet  too  many,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  contemn  his  precepts,  still  more  are 
■shamed  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  reject 
his  sacrifice.  Too  many  consider  Christianity 
rather  as  a  political  than  a  religious  distinction ; 
too  many  claim  the  appellation  of  Christians,  in 
mere  opposition  to  that  democracy  with  which 
they  conceive  infidelity  to  be  associated,  rather 
than  from  an  abhorrence  of  impiety  for  its  own 
Bake ;  too  many  deprecate  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion,  as  the  supposed  badge  of  a  reprobated 
party,  more  than  on  account  of  that  moral  cor- 
ruption which  is  its  inseparable  concomitant ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  age  when  inversion 
is  the  character  of  the  day,  the  modern  idea  of 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  altering,  but 
extirpating.  We  do  not  reform,  but  subvert 
We  do  not  correct  old  systems  but  demolish 
them,  fancying  that  when  every  thing  shall  be 
new  it  will  be  perfect.  Not  to  have  been  wrong, 
hut  to  have  been  at  all,  is  the  crime.  Existence 
is  sin.  Excellenoe  is  no  longer  considered  as 
an  experimeatal  thing  which  is  to  grow  gnu 


dinlly  oat  of  observation  and  practice,  and  to  oe 
improved  by  the  accumulating  additions  broocht 
by  the  wisdom  of  successive  ages.  Our  witM 
bnot  a  creature  slowly  brought  by  ripening 
time  and  gradual  growth  to  perfection ;  bat  is  aa 
instantaneously  created  goddess,  which  starts 
at  once,  full  grown,  mature,  armed  cap-a-pe^ 
from  the  heads  of  our  modern  thunderers.  Or 
rather,  if  I  may  change  the  allusion,  a  perfest 
saystem  is  now  expected  inevitabW  to  spiiiii 
spontaneously  at  once,  like  the  fabled  bird  or 
Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent ;  and,  like 
that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  way  bat  by 
the  destruction  of  its  predecessor.  ^ 

Instead  of  clearing  away  what  is  redundant 
prunmg  what  is  cumbersome,  supplying  what 
is  defective,  and  amending  what  i^  wrong,  we 
adopt  the  indefinite  rase  fi>r  radical  reform  of 
Jack,  who,  in  altering  u>rd  Peter*s*  coat,  showed 
his  seal  by  crying  out,  *Tear  away,  brother 
Martin,  for  the  love  of  heaven ;  never  mind,  ss 
you  do  but  tear  away.* 

This  tearing  system  has  nnqnestionably  rent 
away  some  vsluable  parts  of  that  strong,  rick 
native  stuffy  which  formed  the  ancient  textiue 
of  British  manners.  That  we  have  gained  mock 
I  am  persuaded ;  that  we  have  lost  nothing  I 
dare  not  therefore  afiirm.  But  though  it  &iriy 
exhibits  a  mark  of  our  improved  judgment  Id 
ridicule  the  fantastic  notions  of  love  and  bonoor 
in  the  heroic  ages ;  let  us  not  rejoice  that  tha 
spirit  of  generosity  in  sentiment,  and  of  ardoor 
in  piety,  the  exuberances  of  which  were  then  ss 
inconvenient,  are  now  sunk  aa  unreasonably  low. 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which  the 
unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don  Quixote  m 
happily  effected  throughout  all  the  polished 
countries  of  Europe,  by  abolishing  extravagan- 
cies the  most  absurd  and  pernicious,  was  so  &r 
imperfect,  that  some  virtues  which  he  never 
meant  to  expose,  unjustly  fell  into  disrepoti 
with  the  absurdities  which  he  did :  and  it  is  be- 
come the  turn  of  the  present  taste  inseparaUv 
to  attach  in  no  small  degree  that  which  is  ridi> 
culous  to  that  which  is  serious  and  heroie. 
Some  modern  works  of  wit  have  assisted  ia 
bringing  piety  and  some  of  the  noblest  virtnei 
into  contempt,  by  studiously  associating  them 
with  oddity,  childish  simplicity,  and  ignorance 
of  the  world :  and  unnecessary  pains  have  beea 
taken  to  extinguish  that  zeal  and  ardour,  which 
however  liable  to  excess  and  error,  are  yet  the 
sprmg  of  whatever  ia  great  and  excellent  in  ths 
human  character.  The  novel  of  Cervantea  is 
incomparable ;  the  Tartoffe  of  Moliere  is  nn- 
et^ualled ;  but  true  generosity  and  true  religien 
will  never  lose  any  Uiing  of  their  intrinsic  ^ue^ 
because  knight.errantry  and  hypocrisy  are  legi- 
timate objects  for  satire. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
to  the  subject  ot  female  influence.  Thoso  who 
have  not  watched  the  united  operation  of  vanity 
and  feeling  on  a  youthful  mind,  will  not  conceive 
how  much  less  formidable  the  ridicule  of  all  his 
own  sex  will  be  to  a  very  young  man,  than  that 
of  thoee  women  to  whom  he  has  been  taught  to 
look  np  as  the  arbiters  of  elegance.  Soch  a 
youth,  1  doubt  not,  might  be  abw  to  work  him 
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■df  Qp,  by  the  force  of  genaine  ChriBtian  prin- 
ciple, to  each  a  pitch  of  true  heroism,  ae  to  re- 
ffaiee  a  challenge  (and  it  requires  more  real  ooo- 
nge  to  refuse  a  challenge  than  to  accept  one) 
who  would  yet  be  in  danger  of  relapaing  into 
tlie  dreadful  pusillanimity  of  the  world,  when  he 
ii  told  that  no  woman  of  fashion  will  hereafter 
look  on  him  but  with  contempt  While  we  have 
cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  the  Gothic  ages,  it 
vara  to  be  wished  we  had  not  retained  the  most 
tfimiaal  of  all  their  institutions.  Why  chivalry 
iboiild  indicate  a  madman,  while  ita  leading  ob- 
jaet,  the  iingle  combat^  should  designate  a  gen- 
tlamaji,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Nay,  the 
plaosible  original  motive  is  lost,  while  the  sinfhl 
practice  is  continued ;  for  the  ^hter  of  the  duel 
no  longer  pretendt  to  be  a  glorious  redresaer  of 
the  wrongs  of  strangers ;  no  longer  considers 
himself  as  piously  appealing  to  heaven  fbr  the 
joatice  of  his  cause ;  but  from  the  slavish  fbar 
of  unmerited  reproach,  of\en  selfishly  hazards 
the  happiness  of  his  nearest  connexions,  and  al- 
ways comes  forth  in  direct  defiance  of  an  ac 
knowledged  command  of  the  Almiahty.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  occasions  on  which  female 
infloence  might  be  exerted  to  a  higher  purpose 
than  on  this,  in  which  laws  and  conscience  have 
hitherto  effected  so  little.  But  while  the  duellist 
(who  perhsps  becomes  a  duellist  only  because 
bo  was  first  a  seducer)  is  welcomed  with  smiles ; 
the  more  hardy  dignified  youth,  who«  not  be- 
eanae  he  fears  man  but  God,  declines  a  challenge, 
who  is  resolved  to  brave  disgrace  rather  than 
eommit  sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  contempt 
\j  those  very  persons  to  whose  esteem  he  might 
rooBonably  have  looked,  as  one  of  the  rewards 
of  his  true  and  substantial  fortitude. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  deci- 
riooa  of  principle,  that  delicate  women  should 
icooive  with  complacency  the  successful  liber- 
tinot  who  has  been  detected  by  the  wretched  fiu 
ther  or  the  injured  husband  in  a  crimbal  com- 
merce, the  discovery  of  which  has  too  justly  ha- 
ttished  the  unhappy  partner  of  his  crime  fh>m 
virtooos  society  ?  Nay,  if  he  happens  to  be 
my  handsome,  or  very  brave,  or  very  &shion- 
ible,  is  there  not  sometimes  a  kind  of  disho- 
Bonrable  competition  for  his  favour  7  la  there 
not  a  sort  of  bad  popaiarity  attached  to  hio  atten- 
tioDfl  7  But,  whether  his  flattering  reception  be 
dorived  from  birth,  or  parts,  or  person,  or  (what 
Moflen  a  substitute  for  all)  from  hia  having 
made  his  way  into  gwd  company,  women  of  die- 
tinction  sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the  too 
visible  pleasure  they  sometimes  express  at  the 
attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine,  whose  vo- 
InUe  small-talk  they  admire,  whose  sprightly 
nothings  they  quote,  whose  vices  they  justify  or 
eitennatB,  and  whom  perhaps  their  very  favour 
tonds  to  prevent  from  becoming  a  better  charac- 
ter, because  he  finds  himself  more  acceptable  as 
hois. 

May  I  be  albwed  to  introduce  a  new  part  of 
my  subject,  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
inoonceivable  importance,  though  not  perhaps 
efficiently  considered,  when  any  popular  work, 
not  on  a  religious  topic,  but  on  any  common 
Bttbject,  such  as  p'jlitics,  history  or  science,  has 
happened  to  be  written  by  an  author  of  sound 
CSiristian  principles  7  It  may  not  have  been  ne- 


cessary; nor  pnidently  practicable,  to  have  a 
single  page  in  the  whole  work  professedly  reli- 
gions ;  but  still,  when  the  living  principle  in- 
R>rms  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible but  that  something  of  ita  spirit  will  dif- 
fbsa  itself  even  into  subjects  with  which  it 
should  oeem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  at 
bast  a  oomfbrt  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  honest 
eonildenoe  which  results  from  knowing  thst  he 
has  pat  himaelf  into  safe  hands ;  that  he  has 
committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose  known 
principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  reader  need  not 
be  driven  to  watch  himself  at  every  step  with 
anxious  circumspection;  that  he  need  not  be 
looking  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  as  if 
he  knew  there  were  pitfalls  under  the  flowers 
whioh  are  delighting  him.  And  it  is  no  small 
point  gained,  that  on  subjects  in  which  you  do 
not  look  to  improve  your  religion,  it  is  at  least 
secured  from  deterioration.  If  the  Athenian 
laws  were  so  delicate  that  they  disgraced  any 
one  who  showed  an  inquiring  traveller  the 
wrong  road,  what  disgrace  among  Christians, 
should  attach  to  that  author,  who  when  a  youth 
is  inquiring  tlie  road  to  history  or  philosophy, 
directs  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbelief  7* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  the  reigning 
evils  which  the  times  more  particularly  demand 
that  women  of  rank  and  influence  should  re- 
press, Christianity  calls  upon  them  to  bear  their 
decided  testimony  against  every  thin^  which  is 
notoriously  contributing  to  the  public  corrup- 
tion. It  calls  upon  thum  to  banish  from  their 
dressing  rooms  (and  oh,  that  their  influence 
could  &nish  from  the  libraries  of  their  sons 
and  hosbands)  that  sober  and  unsuspected  mass 
of  mischief,  which,  by  assuming  the  plausible 
names  of  science,  of  philosopher,  of  arts,  of 
belles  lettres,  u  gradually  administering  death 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  would  be  on  their 
guard,  had  the  poison  been  labelled  with  its  own 
pernicious  title.  Avowed  attacks  upon  revela- 
tion are  more  easily  resisted,  because  the  ma- 
lignit]^  is  advertised.  But  who  suspects  the  do- 
struction  which  lurks  under  the  harmiMs  or  ui- 
structive  namoo  of  generul  history,  natural  his- 
tory, traoe/t,  vof/tigeit  live$t  encyelopedia$,  critic 
etsni,  and  romance  7  Who  will  deny  that  many 
of  tbeoe  works  contain  much  admirable  matter ; 
brilliant  passages,  important  facts,  just  descrip- 
tions,  &ithful  pictures  of  nature,  and  valuable 
illustrations  of  science  7  But  while  *the  dead 
fly  lies  at  the  bottoni,*  the  whole  will  exhale  a 
oorrupt  and  pestilential  stench. 

•  Tlie  author  has  often  heard  it  mentioned  as  matter 
of  regret,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  ihould  have  blemished  hie 
elegant  lUntory  with  the  two  notorioiuily  o(ll*niiive  chap- 
teri  again<it  Christianity.  But  does  not  this  refffpt  M>em 
to  imply  thnt  the  work  would,  by  thio  ominsion.  have 
been  loft  lafe  and  uneiccptionable  7  May  wt*  not  rather 
connider  thevc  chaptcni  as  a  fatal  rock  indeed ;  but  an  a 
rock  enlightened  by  a  beacon,  fiiirly  and  uneqnivncalljr 
warning  us  of  the  surrounding  ppril9?  To  change  tbs 
nneUphor— Had  not  the  miachiufa  of  these  chapters  been 
rendered  thus  conspicuous,  the  incautious  render  would 
have  b«?n  still  loft  exposod  to  the  fttal  efffcts  of  the 
more  disguised  pniM)n  which  is  iufufw;d  thniiish  almost 
all  pans  of  llw  volumes.  I<«  it  not  obvioti*  that  .i  spirit 
so  virulent  against  r.'vr'al'Ml  relicinn  ns  tli«'sn  two  chap- 
ters indicate  wouM  bt'  inceHnanlly  pi>urinff  out  soma 
of  its  infiTtious  mailer  mi  evrry  orca-non  ;  and  would 
even  industriously  make  the  opportunities  which  it  did 
not  find  ? 
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Ntrreb,  which  chiefly  lued  to  be  dangerous 
in  one  respect,  mre  now  become  mischieToui  in 
a  tbouivid.  They  ere  continually  shifUng  their 
f  round,  and  enlarerinr  their  8]Ihere,  and  are 
daily  becoming  vehicMa  of  wider  miaohier. 
fiomctimes  they  concentrate  their  fbroe,  and  are 
at  onoe  employed  to  diffuse  dcstroetivo  politjea, 
deplorable  profligacy,  and  impudent  mndalitjf. 
Rousseau  was  the  first  popular  dispenMr  of  tma 
complicated  drug,  in  which  the  deleterioiia  in. 
fusion  was  strong,  and  the  effect  proportUmably 
lataL  For  he  does  not  attempt  to  seduce  the  af- 
%ctions  but  through  the  medium  of  the  princi- 
ples. He  does  not  paint  an  innocent  woman 
ruined,  repenting,  and  restored ;  but  with  a  far 
more  mischievous  refinement,  he  annihilates  the 
▼alue  of  chastity,  and  with  pernicious  subtlety 
attempts  to  make  this  heroine  appear  almost 
more  amiable  without  it  He  exhibits  a  virtuous 
woman  the  victim,  not  of  temptatbn,  but  of  rea. 
son  ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment ;  not  of  pas- 
•ion,  but  of  conviction  ;  and  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a  crime  into  a  prin- 
ciple. With  a  metaphysical  sophistry  the  most 
plausible,  he  debauches  the  heart  of  woman,  by 
eherishini^  her  vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system 
•f  male  virtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofly  derelic 
tion  of  those  that  are  her  more  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic praise,  he  tempts  her  to  aspire;  pow- 
erfully insinuating,  that  to  this  splendid  system 
chastity  docs  not  necessarily  belong :  thus  cor- 
rupting tlie  judgment,  and  bewildering  the  un- 
derstanding, as' the  most  effectual  way  to  in- 
flame  the  imapination  and  deprave  the  heart. 
The  rsre  mischief  of  this  author,  consists  in  his 
power  of  seducing  by  falsehood  those  who  love 
truth,  but  whose  minds  are  still  wavering,  «nd 
whose  principles  are  not  yet  formed.  He  allnTM 
the  warm-hearted  to  embrace  vice,  not  becanse 
they  prefer  vice,  but  because  he  gives  to  vice  so 
natural  an  air  of  virtue  :  and  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic youth,  too  confidently  trusting  in  their 
integrity  and  in  their  teacher,  will  be  undone, 
while  they  fancy  they  are  indulging  in  the  no- 
blest  feelings  of  their  natnre.  M^nj  authors 
will  more  infallibly  ccmpleta  the  ruin  of  the 
loose  and  ill-diisposed :  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  net  of  such  exquisite  art,  and  inextrica- 
ble  workmanship,  spread  to  entangle  innocence, 
and  ensnare  inexperience,  as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau ;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  does  not 
even  struggle  in  the  toils,  because  part  of  the 
delusion  consists  in  his  imagining  that  he  is  set 
at  liberty. 

Some  of  our  recent  popular  publications  have 
adopted  and  enlarged  all  the  mischiefs  of  this 
school ;  and  the  principal  evil  arising  fW)m  them 
is,  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit  are  almost  more 
dangerous  than  the  vices.  The  chief  materials 
oat  of  which  these  delusive  systems  are  framed, 
are  characters  who  practice  superfluous  acts  of 
generosity,  while  they  are  trampling  on  obvious 
and  commanded  duties,  who  combine  inflated 
■entiments  of  honour  with  actions  the  most  fla- 
gitious ;  a  high  tone  of  self-confidence,  with  a 
perpetual  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic  apos- 
trophcs  to  the  passions,  but  no  attempt  to  resist 
them.  They  teach  that  chastity  is  only  indi- 
vidua]  attachment ;  that  no  duty  eiists  which 
is  not  prompted  by  fiseling ;  that  impulse  is  the 


main-spring  of  virtuous  actions,  while  laws  wai 
religion  are  only  unjust  restraints ;  the  fioM 
imposed  by  arbitrary  men,  the  latter  by  the  s^ 
surd  prejudices  of  timorous  and  unenughtensl 
oonacienee.  Alas !  they  do  not  know  that  thi 
best  enatnre  of  impulse  that  ever  lived,  in  bat  a 
wayward,  unfixed,  unprincipled  being  \  Thst 
the  beat  natural  man  requires  a  curb ;  and  nsedi 
that  balance  to  the  afleclions  which  Christianitj 
alane  can  furnish,  and  without  which  bencvolsst 
f  ^nsities  are  no  security  to  virtue.  Asd 
pernapa  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  ths 
monopoly  of  benevolence  to  which  the  new  phi. 
losophy  lava  cUim,  that  the  human  duties  of^ths 
second  table  have  never  once  been  well  perform, 
ed  by  any  of  the  rejectors  of  that  previous  por- 
tion of  the  decalogue  which  enjoins  duty  to  Owi, 

In  some  of  tlie  most  splendid  of  these  cban^ 
ters  compassion  is  erected  into  the  throne  si 
justice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank  of 
plebian  virtues.  It  is  considered  as  a  noble  ei« 
emplification  of  sentiment  that  creditors  shooU 
be  dcftauded,  while  the  money  due  to  them  b 
lavished  in  dazzling  acta  of  charity  to  some  ok 
ject  that  affects  the  senses ;  which  paroxyssBS 
of  charity  are  made  the  sponge  of  every  ain,  an^ 
the  substitute  of  every  virtue  :  the  whole  indl 
rectly  tending  to  intimate  how  very  benevtUti 
people  an  who  are  not  Chrietiam,  From  mar^ 
of  these  compositions,  indeed,  Christianity  ■ 
systematically,  and  always  virtually,  excluded; 
for  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospsi, 
can  make  no  part  of^  a  scheme  in  whi«i  this 
world  ia  looked  upon  as  all  in  all ;  in  whick 
want  and  misery  are  considered  as  evils  arising 
solely  from  the  defects  of  human  govemmenti, 
snd  not  as  making  part  of  the  dispenaations  of 
God :  in  which  poverty  is  represented  as  merely 
a  political  evil,  and  the  restraints  which  tend  ts 
keep  the  poor  honest,  are  painted  as  the  mort 
flagrant  injustice.  The  Gospel  can  make  no 
part  of  a  system  in  which  the  absurd  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  considered  as  applicable  to  IkUea 
creatures ;  m  which  the  chimerical  project  of 
consummate  earthly  happiness,  (founded  on  the 
mad  pretence  of  loving  the  poor  better  than  God 
loves  them)  would  defeat  the  divine  plan,  which 
meant  this  world  for  a  acene  of  discipline,  net 
of  remuneration.  The  Gospel  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  system  in  which  sin  is  reduced  to 
a  little  human  imperfection,  and  Old  Baily 
crimes  are  soflened  down  to  a  few  engaging 
weaknesses ;  and  in  which  the  turpitude  m  aO 
the  vices  a  man  himself  commits,  is  done  away 
by  his  candour  in  tolerating  all  the  vices  com- 
mitted by  others.* 

But  the  part  of  the  system  the  most  fktal  to 
that  class  whom  T  am  addressing  is,  that  even 
in  those  works  which  do  not  go  an  the  length  of 
treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  infringement  on 
liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  deduction  from  gene- 
ral happiness;  yet  it  commonly  happens  thst 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  some,  even  of  tboss  oioie 
virtuous  novol  writon,  wbo  intend  to  aspoasa  Uie  cassa 
of  religion,  yet  exhibit  such  fklie  vfewa  ef  iL  I  have 
lately  seen  a  work  of  voaie  merit  in  tUs  way,  wMch  was 
mfiritorioiifly  dcsiirned  to  expoM  tiM  imiMtiM  of  ths 
new  philosophy.    But  the  writer  betrayed  Ms  own  Isi- 

Krftet  knowkHiKv  of  the  Christiaaity  be  was  defhndiiif . 
,  maklni  his  huro,  whom  he  proposed  as  a  pattern. 
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,  who  hai  partioolarly  tioU- 
r  of  the  MTenth  commuidiiwot,  and 
o  live  in  the  allowed  violation  of  ila 
linted  aa  ao  amiable,  and  n  benevo- 
iier  or  w  brave;  and  the  temptation 
dfti 


ted  aa  ao  irmutihU,  (fipr 
■e  are  fttaliata)  the  predomiBUit  and 
ain  ia  ao  filtered  and  defected  of  ita 
and  18  Ml  aheitered  and  aurroaoded, 
d  with  ahining  qualities,  that  the  in- 

impreasible  youn^  reader  ia  broujgfbt 
lorror  of  the  awful  crime  in  queation, 
iplaceoc^  abe  feela  for  the  engaging 
he  criminal- 

another  object  to  which  I  wouU  di- 
ertion  of  that  power  of  female  influ- 
lich  I  am  speaking.  Those  ladies 
lie  lead  in  society,  are  loudly  called 
.  as  the  guardiana  of  the  public  taata, 
)f  the  public  virtue.  Th^  are  called 
fore,  to  oppose  with  the  whole  weight 
luence,  the  irruption  of  those  awsrma 
ons  now  daily  issuing  from  the  banka 
ube,  which,  like  their  ravaging  pre- 
f  the  darker  ages,  though  with  far 
nore  fatal  arms,  are  overrunning  ci- 
iety.  Those  readers,  whoso  purer 
den  formed  on  the  correct  models  of 
isic  school,  see  with  indignation  and 
nt  the  Huns  and  Vandals  once  more 
ng  the  Greekp  and  Romana.    They 

minds,  with  a  retrograde  but  rapid 
rried  back  to  the  reign  of*  chaoo  and 
by  distorted  and  unprincipled  compo- 
ich,  in  spite  of  strong  flashes  of  geni- 
te  taate  of  the  Goths  with  the  nMrala 

!■  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  diret 
positions  terrify  the  weak,  and  amaze 
nt  the  idle ;  while  they  disgust  the 
by  wild  and  misshapen  superstitions, 
rith  that  conaitteney  which  forms  so 
feature  of  the  new  philosophy,  those 
tarnestly  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
ost  eager  to  introduce  the  niachinery 

ings  of  the  French  infidels  were  some 
irculated  in  England  with  uncommon 
nd  with  aome  eflbct :  but  the  plain 
^ood  principles  of  the  far  greater  part 
itrymen,  resisted  the  attack,  and  rose 
the  trial.  Of  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
)  alluded  to,  the  dreadful  coneeqoen- 
y  in  the  unhappy  country  where  they 
and  were  almost  universally  adopted, 
iry  part  of  Europe  where  they  have 
red,  have  been  such  as  to  serve  as  a 
lurrounding  nations,  if  any  warning 
ve  them  from  destruction.  In  this 
)  subject  ia  now  so  well  understood, 
thing  which  issues  from  the  French 
»ivM  with  jealousy;  and  a  work,  on 
ppearanee  of  its  exhibiting  the  doc- 
ohaire  and  his  associatea,  is  rejected 


spapsis  aBBOQDce  that  Sehilkr's  trafedy  of 
wweh  f  nflamcii  the  youn^  nobility  of  Ger- 
M  thaiasslTM  into  a  tend  of  hiahwayoien 
Ibneta  of  Bobeinia,  is  bow  actiag  in  fin- 
wns  of  quality! 


But  lat  OS  Bot  on  aoeoont  of  this  victory  ra- 
pose  in  oonfident  security.  The  modem  apea- 
tles  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  little  lees  inde- 
fatigable in  diifjieraing  their  pemicioua  doctrinea 
thaa  the  first  apooUea  were  in  propa^ting  Goa- 
pel  tratha,  have  indeed  changed  tneir  weapon^ 
M  tiny  hiM  by  no  meana  deaisted  from  the 


To  destroy  the  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty in  lUa  laland,  appeara  at  the  present  moment 
lo  bo  tiwir  irand  aim.  Deprived  of  the  asaist 
aDce  itf  the  nrench  press,  they  are  now  attempt 
ing  to  attain  their  object  under  the  cloee  and 
more  artificial  veil  of  German  literature.  Gio 
acioiiB  that  religion  and  morals  will  stand  or  fall 
together,  their  attaoka  are  aometimea  levelled 
againat  the  one,  and  aometimea  a^ainat  the  other. 
With  atrong  occaaional  [nrofessiona  of  gsaeral 
attachment  to  both  of  theae,  they  endeavour  to 
interest  the  fbclings  of  the  reader,  sometiroee  ia 
favour  of  aome  one  particular  vice,  at  other  timea 
on  the  aubject  of  aome  one  objection  to  revealed 
religion.  Poetry  aa  well  as  prose,  romance  aa 
well  aa  hiatory,  writings  on  philosophical  aa  well 
aa  on  political  aubjecta,  have  thua  been  employ* 
ed  to  instil  the  principles  of  lUvmsBism,  whua 
inciedible  paina  have  been  taken  to  obtain  able 
translations  ot  every  book  which  waa  supposed 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  corrupting  the  heart  or  mia- 
leadmg  the  understanding.  In  many  of  theaa 
tranalations,  certain  bolder  passages,  which, 
though  well  received  in  Germany,  would  have 
excited  diaguat  in  BSuffland,  are  wholly  omitted, 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  more  certainly, 
though  more  alowly,  prepared  for  the  full  eflbet 
of  the  same  poison  to  be  adminiatered  in  a  atroog- 
or  degree  at  another  period. 

Let  not  thuso  to  whom  theaa  pagea  are  ad- 
draand  deceive  themaelves,  by  supposing  thia 
to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  moet  aeri- 
oualy  whether  I  apeak  troth,  in  asserting  that 
the  attache  of  infidelitv  in  Great  Britain  are  at 
thia  moment  principally  directed  againat  the  ib- 
male  breasL  Cooacious  of  the  influence  of  w(^ 
men  in  civil  Bodfliy,  conscious  of  the  eflfoct 


which  female  infidelity  produced  in  France, 
they  attribute  the  ill  iBaaaai  of  their  attemjpta  in 
this  country  to  tbair  having  been  hitherto  cniefly 
addressed  to  the  mala  aajb  They  are  now  aeda- 
loosly  labouring  to  dialniy  the  religioua  princi- 
plea  of  women,  and  in  too  many  instancee  have 
fatally  succeeded.  For  thia  purpose,  not  aalj 
novels  and  romancea  have  been  made  the  vehi- 
cles of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  aame  allora- 
ment  baa  been  held  out  to  the  women  of  oar 
country,  which  was  employed  by  the  firat  phi- 
losophists  to  the  first  sinner — Knowledge.  Lis 
ten  to  the  precepts  of  the  new  German  enlight- 
cnen,  and  you  need  no  longer  remain  in  that 
situation  in  which  Providence  baa  pUiced  yon ! 
Follow  their  example,  and  you  shall  be  permit- 
ted  to  indulge  in  all  thoae  gratificationa  which 
custom,  and  not  religion  ma  tolerated  in  the 
male  aex. 

Iiet  us  jealooaly  watch  every  deepening  ahade 
in  the  change  of  mannera ;  let  ua  mark  evaij 
step,  however  inconsiderable,  whose  tendency  is 
downwards.  Corruption  is  neither  sUtionary 
nor  retrograde ;  and  to  have  departed  from  mo- 
desty, simplicity,  and  truth,  is  already  to  have 
made  a  progress.    It  is  not  only  awfully  tma. 
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that  tinoe  the  new  prinoiplee  hm?e  been  afloat, 
weMtfii  have  been  too  ea|[erlj  inquiutiTe  after 
these  mooBtrous  compoaitiona ;  bat  it  is  true 
alao,  that  with  a  new  and  offensive  renunciation 
of  their  native  delicacy,  ffumy  women  of  ekane- 
ier  n-akc  little  hesitation  in  avowins;  their  &nii. 
liarity  with  works  aboanding  with  prineiplea, 
sentiments,  and  descriptions,  *  which  ahoiikl  not 
be  so  much  as  pamed  among  them.  By  allow- 
ing tlieir  minds  to  come  in  contact  with  aach 
contagioas  matter,  they  are  irrecoverably  taint- 
ing them  ;  and  by  acknowledging  that  they  are 
actually  conversant  with  such  corruptions  (with 
whatever  reprobation  of  the  author  they  may 
qualify  their  perusal  of  the  book)  they  are  exci- 
ting in  others  a  most  mischievous  curiosity  fiur 
the  same  unhalbwed  gratification.  Thus  they 
are  daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and  timid 
those  wholesome  scruples,  by  which,  when  a  ten- 
der conscience  ceases  to  be  intrenched,  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  ruin  are  gradually  fiLcili- 
tatad. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  German 
wrUingB ;  but  because  there  are  multitudes  who 
seldom  read,  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to 
promote  the  same  object  through  the  medium 
of  the  stage :  and  this  weapon  is,  of  all  others, 
that  against  which  it  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  most  important  to  warn  the  more  incoosi- 
derate  of  my  countrywomen. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  German  drama,  it  may 
iiot  be  unseasonable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  admired  play  of  the  Stranger,  In  this  piece 
the  character  of  an  adultre8§^  which,  in  all  peri- 
ods of  the  world,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  in 
all  countries,  heathen  as  well  as  christian,  has 
hitherto  been  held  in  detestation,  and  has  never 
been  introduced  but  to  be  reproluited,  is  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  our  view  in  the  most 
pleasing  and  fascinating  colours.  The  heroine 
la  a  woman  who  forsook  a  husband  the  most 
■fibctionate  and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  her 
■educer.  Repenting  at  length  of  her  crime,  she 
buries  herself  in  retirement^-— The  talents  of  the 
poet  during  the  whole  pieee  are  exerted  in  at- 
tempting  to  render  this  woman  the  object  not 
only  of  the  compassion  and  forgiveness,  but  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  audience.  The 
injured  husband,  convinced  of  his  wife's  repent- 
ance, forms  a  resolution  which  every  man  of 
true  feeling  and  christian  piety  will  probably  ap- 
pove.  He  forgives  her  offence,  and  promises 
her  through  life,  his  advice,  protection  and  for- 
tune, together  with  every  thing  which  can  alle- 
yiate  the  misery  of  her  condition,  but  refuses  to 
replace  her  in  the  situation  of  his  wife !  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  fur  the  German  author.  His 
efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
too  successfully,  in  making  the  audience  consi- 
der the  husband  as  an  unrelenting  savage,  while 
they  are  led  by  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously  to 
wish  to  see  an  adultress  restored  to  that  rank  of 
women  who  have  not  violated  the  most  solemn 
covenant  tliat  can  be  made  with  man,  nor  dis- 
obeyed  one  of  the  meet  positive  laws  which  has 
been  enjoined  by  God. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  first  attempt  at 
reprebentiug  an  adultress  in  an  exemplary  light 
was  made  by  a  German  drama^wt,  which  forms 


an  Bra  in  manners,  a  direct  yindiiaiion  of  idrf. 
tery  was  for  the  first  time  attemptad  hj  a  veiMii, 
a  professed  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  Garmu 
suicide  Werter.  Tke  female  WerUr,  at  she  ii 
styled  by  her  biographer,  asserts  in  a  work  so. 
titled,  *  The  WronM  of  Women,'  that  adultery 
is  iustifiable,  and  that  the  restrictiona  placed  on 
it  by  the  laws  of  EngUnd,  constitute  one  of  thi 
Wrcn^e  of  Women. 

This  leads  me  to  dwell  a  little  longer  oo  tUi 
most  destructive  class  in  the  whole  wide  range 
of  modem  corrupters,  who  effect  the  most  dss. 
perate  work  of  the  passions  without  ao  maeh  as 
pretending  to  urge  their  violence,  in  eztennatka 
of  the  guilt  of  indulging  them.  They  iolidt 
this  very  indulgence  with  a  sort  of  cold  bloodsd 
speculation,  and  invite  the  reader  to  the  mast 
unbounded  gratifications,  with  all  t)ie  aatumias 
coolness  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  Tbeiis 
is  an  iniquity  rather  of  phlegm  than  of  spirit: 
and  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  they  raiae  aboit 
them,  as  in  the  infernal  climata  deacribed  bf 
Milton— 

The  parching  air* 
Burns  fhne,  and  frost  performs  th*  efftcls  of  fin. 

This  cool,  calculating,  intellectual  wickedniH 
eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtue,  ami 
like  a  deadly  mildew  blights  and  ahrivels  tbi 
blooming  promise  of  the  human  spring.  Its  be- 
numbing touch  communicates  a  torpid  slnggisk- 
ness  which  paralyses  the  soul.  It  descants  on 
depravity  as  gravely,  and  details  its  groaaestacti 
as  frigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to  aUoy  the  ti> 
mult  of  the  passions,  while  it  b  letting  then 
looee  on  mankind,  by  *  plucking  off  the  munb 
of  present  restraint  and  future  accountsblenesB.' 
The  system  is  a  dire  infusion,  compounded  qf 


bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality,  and  exqoisils 
folly,  which  creeping  faUlly  about  the  heart, 
checks  the  moral  circulation,  and  totally  stoas 
the  pulse  of  goodness  by  the  extinction  of  toe 
vital  principle :  thus  not  only  choking  the  stream 
of  actual  virtue,  but  drying  up  the  very  fbnntaia 
of  future  remorse  and  remote  repentance. 

The  rava^  which  some  of  the  old  oflfendeti 
against  purity  made  in  the  youthful  heart,  by 
the  exercise  of  fervid  but  licentiona  imagination 
on  the  passions, resembled  the  miachiciefiecled 
by  floods,  cataracts,  and  vdcanoa.  The  desola- 
tion indeed  waa  terrible,  and  the  ruin  waa  tre- 
mendous ;  yet  it  was  a  train  which  did  not  ta- 
faUihly  preclude  the  possibility  of  recovery.  Tht 
country,  though  deluged,  and  devaatated,  wsi 


not  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  r 
The  harvests  indeed  were  destroyed,  and  all  was 
wide  sterility.  But  though  the  cropa  ware  lost, 
the  eeede  of  vegetation  were  not  absolutely  era- 
dicated ;  so  that,  after  a  long  and  barren  bUnk, 
fertility  might  finally  return. 

But  the  heart  once  infected  with  this  newlf  > 
medicated  venom,  subtile  though  aluggiah  initf 
operation,  resembles  what  travellers  relata  of 
that  blasted  spot  the  dead  sea,  where  those  de- 
voted cities  once  stood,  which  for  their  poUutioas 
were  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven.  It  continues 
a  stagnant  lake  of  putrifying  watara.    No  wholc- 

•  •  When  tlm  north  wind  blowcth  it  devonreth  tke 
moiintsinv,  and  burncth  the  wiMeraess,  and  c 
the  grass  an  fire!'  Ecdea.  zL  80. 
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ewer  more  shooti  up ;  the  air  is  eo 
;  no  living  thing  ■ubsiats  within  its 
Near  the  sulphureous  pool  the  very 

*  being  is  annihilated.  All  is  death, 

lb,  unrepealaUe,  eternal  deatbl 

IS  take  oomfort,  These  projects  are 
nerally  realized.  These  atrocious 
ire  not  yet  adopted  into  common 
Though  corruption  seems  with  a 
ide  to  be  pouring  in  upon  us  from 
er,  yet  there  is  still  lefl  among  us  a 
ing  judgment  Clear  and  strongly 
tinctions  between  right  and  wrong 
.  While  we  continue  to  cherish  this 
mind,  the  case  is  not  desperate. 
It  crime,  the  growth  of  which  al- 
its  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
IS  of  public  manners ;  though  that 
:h  cuts  up  order  and  virtue  by  the 
idates  the  sanctity  of  vows,  is  aw- 

Till  aenatei  Mem, 
ms  of  empire  lew  convened 
-oleaec  the  adult'reis  firoin  ber  bonds : 

to  the  surviving  efficacy  of  a  holy 
the  operation  of  virtuous  laws,  and 
rgy  and  unshaken  integrity  with 
»  laws  are  now  administered ;  and, 
,  perhaps,  to  a  standard  of  morals 
inues  in  force,  when  the  principles 
:ioaed  it  are  ho  more ;  this  crime,  in 
sex  at  least,  is  still  held  in  just  ab- 
If  it  be  practised,  it  is  not  honoura- 
)  committed,  it  is  not  justified ;  we 
iffect  to  palliate  its  turpitude ;  as  yet 
abhorred  head  in  lurking  privacy  ; 
;tion  hitherto  follows  its  publicity, 
^our  exerting  your  influence,  with 
tion  and  increasing  energy,  may  in 
gree,  depend  whether  this  corruption 
mtinue  to  be  resisted.  For  the  abhor, 
ractice  will  too  probably  diminish,  of 
theory  is  perused  with  enthusiasm, 
ring  to  adopting,  the  step  is  short,  and 

•  rapid  ;  and  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in 
world ;  the  motion,  in  the  case  of 

ell  as  of  bodies,  is  accelerated  as  they 
le  centre  to  which  they  are  tendinj^. 
rbom  this  address  is  particularly  di- 

awful  charge  is,  in  this  instance, 
to  your  hands ;  as  you  discharge  it 
■cm  it,  you  promote  or  injure  the  ho- 
ur daughters  and  the  happiness  of 
of  both  of  which  you  are  the  deposU 
d,  while  you  resolutely  persevere  in 
tand  against  the  encroachments  of 
•ufTer  not  your  firmness  to  be  shaken 
ctation  of  charity,  which  is  growing 
ral  substitute  for  principle.  Abuse 
e  a  quality  as  Christian  candour,  by 
ng  it  in  instances  to  which  it  does 

Fiiy  the  wretched  woman  yon  dare 
lanoe ;  and  bless  Him  who  has  *made 
r.*  If  unhappily  she  be  your  rela- 
md,  anxiously  watch  for  the  period 
■ball  be  deserted  by  her  betrayer; 
by  your  Christian  omees,  she  can  be 
ram  a  perpetuity  of  vice,  fiut  if, 
X 


thioQgh  the  Divine  blessfaig  on  your  patient  as. 
deavonrs,  she  should  ever  her  awakened  to  r«. 
morse,  be  not  anxious  to  restore  the  forlorn  peni- 
tent  to  that  society  against  whose  laws  she  haa 
so  grievously  oflended ;  and  remember  that  her 
soliciting  such  a  restoration,  fumislies  but  too 
plain  a  proof  that  she  is  not  the  penitent  your 
partial!^  woold  believe  ;  since  penitence  ie 
more  anziom  to  make  its  peace  with  heaven 
than  with  the  world.  Joyfully  would  a  truly 
contrite  spirit  commute  an  earthly  for  an  ever. 
lasting  reprobation!  To  restore  a  criminal  to 
public  society,  is  perhaps  to  tempt  her  to  repest 
her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  repentance  for  hav- 
ing committed  it,  as  well  as  to  insult  and  to  in- 
jure that  society ;  while  to  restore  a  strayed  soul 
to  God  will  add  lustre  to  your  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  brighten  your  eternal  crown. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  other  evils,  ulti* 
mately  perhaps  tending  to  this,  into  which  w« 
are  fiillin|f,  through  thiU  sort  of  fashionable  can- 
dour,  which,  as  was  hinted  above,  is  among  the 
mischievous  characteristics  of  the  present  day ; 
of  which  period  perhaps  it  is  not  the  smallest 
evil,  that  vices  are  made  to  look  so  like  virtues 
and  are  so  assimilated  to  them,  that  it  requires 
watchfulness  and  judgment  sufficient  to  anialy* 
and  discriminate.  There  are  certain  women  of 
good  fashion  who  practice  irregularities  not  oon- 
sistont  with  the  strictness  of  virtue  ;  while  their 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  make 
them  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  reputation.  They  want  to  retain  their  indul- 
gences, without  quite  forfeiting  their  credit; 
but  finding  their  fame  fast  declining,  they  cling, 
by  flattery  and  marked  attentions,  to  a  few  per- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  character ;  and  thus, 
till  they  are  driven  to  let  go  their  hold,  continue 
to  prop  a  falling  fame. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  wo- 
men of  distinction  of  very  correct  general  con- 
duct, and  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  rirtue,  who 
confiding  with  a  high  mind  on  what  they  too 
confidently  call  tile  integrittf  of  their  own  kearU, 
anxious  to  deserve  a  good  mme  onthe  one  hand, 
b^  a  life  free  from  reproach,  yet  secretly  too  de- 
sirous  on  the  other  of  Becuring  a  worldly  and 
fashionable  reputation  ;  while  their  general  as- 
sociates  are  persons  of  honour,  and  their  general 
resort  places  of  safety ;  yet  allow  themselves  to 
be  occasionally  present  at  the  midni(;ht  orgies 
of  revelry  and  gaming,  in  houses  of  no  honour- 
able estimation ;  and  thus  help  to  keep  up  cha- 
racters, which  without  their  sustaining  hand, 
would  sink  to  their  just  level  of  contempt  and 
reprobation.  While  they  arc  holding  out  this 
plank  to  a  drowning  reputation,  rather,  it  is  tii 
to  be  feared,  showing  their  own  strength  than 
assisting  another's  weakness,  they  value  them- 
selves, perhaps,  on  not  partaking  of  the  worse 
parts  of  the  amusements  which  may  be  carry 
ing  on ;  but  they  sanctbn  them  by  their  pre- 
sence ;  they  lend  their  countenance  to  corrup- 
tions they  should  abhor,  and  their  example  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  are  boking 
about  fi>r  some  such  sanction  to  justify  them  in 
that  to  which  they  were  before  inclined,  but 
were  too  timid  to  have  ventured  upon  without 
the  protection  of  such  unsullied  names.  Thus 
these  respectable  eharaoters,  without  looking  to 
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tiM  genera]  ooneequenoes  of  their  iadiscretioo, 
•re  thoughtleMly*employed  in  breaking  down, 
a*  it  were,  the  broad  fence  which  should  ever 
■oparatc  two  very  different  aorta  of  society, 
and  are  becoming  a  kind  of  unnatural  link  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue. 

Tiiere  is  a  ^roas  deception  which  even  per- 
■ons  of  reputation  practise  on  themselves,  liiey 
loudly  condemn  vice  and  irregularity  as  an  ab- 
stract principle,  nay,  they  stigmatise  them  in 
perHons  of  an  opposite  party,  or  in  those  from 
whom  they  themselves  have  no  prospect  of  per- 
sonal advantage  or  amusement,  and  in  whom 
therefore  they  have  no  particular  interest  to  to. 
lerate  evil.  But  the  same  disorders  are  viewed 
without  abhorrence  when  practised  by  those 
who  in  any  way  minister  to  their  pleasures.  Re- 
fined enter Uinmcnts,  luxurious  decorations,  se- 
lect music ;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
and  exquisite  to  the  sense,  those  soften  the  se- 
verity of  criticism ;  these  palliate  sins ;  these 
Tarninh  over  tiie  flaws  of  a  broken  character,  and 
extort  not  pardon  merely  but  justification,  coun- 
tenance, intimacy !  The  more  respectable  will 
not,  perhaps,  ^  all  the  length  of  vindicating  the 
disreputable  vice,  but  they  affect  to  disbelieve  its 
existence  in  the  individual  instance;  or,  failing 
in  this,  they  will  bury  its  acknowledged  turpi- 
tudfl  in  the  seducing  qualities  of  the  agreeable 
delinquent  Talents  of  every  kind  are  consider- 
ed as  a  commutation  for  a  fow  vices ;  and  such 
talents  arc  made  a  passport  to  introduce  into 
honourable  society,  characters  whom  their  pro- 
fligacy ought  to  exclude  from  it 

But  the  great  object  to  which  too,  who  are  or 
may  be  mothers,  are  more  especially  called,  is 
the  education  of  your  children.  If  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  influence  in  the  case  of 
those  over  whom  we  have  no  immediate  control, 
in  the  case  of  our  children  we  are  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  power;  a 
power  wide  in  itsextent,  indefinite  in  its  effects, 
and  inestimable  in  its  importance.  On  tou  do- 
pend  in  no  small  degree  the  principles  of  the 
whole  rising  generation.  To  ^our  direction  the 
daughters  are  almost  exclusively  committed; 
and  until  a  certain  age,  to  you  also  is  consigned 
the  mighty  privilege  of  forminfir  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  your  infant  sons.  To  voir  is  made  over 
the  awfully  imporUnt  trust  of  infusini;  the  first 
principles  of  piety  into  the  tender  minds  of  those 
who  may  bo  one  day  called  to  instruct,  not  fa- 
miliie  merely,  but  districts;  to  influence,  not 
individuals,  but  senates.  Your  private  exertions 
may  at  this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  fu- 
ture happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  to  the 
future  ruin  of  your  country.  And  may  you  never 
forj^t,  in  this  your  early  instruction  of  your  off- 
spring, nor  they,  in  their  future  application  of 
it,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  mo- 
rals ;  that  private  principle  is  the  only  solid  ba- 
sis of  public  virtue.  O  think  that  they  both  may 
be  fixed  or  forfeited  for  ever  according  to  the 
use  you  are  now  making  of  that  power  which 
God  has  delegated  to  you,  and  of  which  he  will 
demand  a  strict  account  By  his  blessing  on 
▼our  pious  labours  may  both  sons  and  daughters 
hereafler  *  arise  and  call  you  blessed.*  And  in 
the  great  day  of  general  account,  may  every 
Christian  mother  oe  enabled  through  divine* 


Saoe  to  say,  with  humble  confidence,  to  hm 
aker  and  Redeemer,   'Behold   the  childitB 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  !' 

Christianity,  driven  out  from  the  real  of  Ibi 
world,  has  still,  blessed  be  God  !  a  *  strong  held* 
in  this  country.  And  though  it  be  the  specitl 
duty  of  the  appointed  *  watchman  iioae  that  hs 
soeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  to  blew 
the  trumpet  and  warn  the  people,  which  if  hi  < 
neglect  to  do,  their  blood  shall  be  required  of  tin  ! 
watch man*B  hand  :**  yet,  in  this  sacred  gair^ 
son,  impregnable  bui  by  neglectt  Ton  too  have  an 
awful  post,  that  of  arming  the  minds  of  Um 
rising  race  with  the  *  shield  of  faith,  wberebj 
they  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  or 
the  wicked  ;*  *  that  of  girding  them  with  thil 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  Ged.* 
Let  that  very  period  which  is  desecrated  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  by  a  formal  rennnciatiii 
of  religion,  be  solemnly  marked  by  too  to  par- 
poses  diametrically  opposite.  Let  that  disl» 
noored  era  in  which  they  avowed  their  resohi. 
tinn  to  exclude  Christianity  from  the  national 
education,  be  the  precise  moment  seiied  upoa 
by  TOU  for  its  more  sedulous  inculcation.  Aai 
while  their  children  are  systematically  trained 
to  live  without  God  in  the  world,*  let  mMM, 
with  a  more  decided  emphasis,  be  conaeeratid 
to  promote  his  glory  in  it 

If  you  neglect  this  your  bounden  dot^,  yta 
will  have  effectually  contributed  to  expel  Ouu- 
tianity  from  her  last  citadel  And  remembsr, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to  which  ?oa  aif 
called,  is  no  less  than  that  of  '  preaemnf  tbi 
ark  of  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  IL 

On  the  education  of  women. — TTie  pretmUimg  tyti 
tern  tends  to  eetahlieh  the  errors  which  it  otigk 
to  correct. — Dangers  arising  from  an  exces- 
sive cuUivaiion  of  the  arts. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  object  of  thu  slight 
work  to  offer  a  regular  plan  of  fomale  edncatieOi 
a  task  which  has  been  o(\en  more  properly  as- 
sumed by  far  abler  writers ;  but  it  is  intended 
rather  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  on  the  reigning 
mode,  which  though  it  has  had  many  panegr- 
rists,  appears  to  be  defoctive,  not  only  in  eertam 
particulars,  but  as  a  general  system.  There  art 
indeed  numberless  honourable  exceptions  to  iB 
observation  which  will  be  thought  severe ;  yet 
the  author  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  iia> 
tural  tendency  of  the  prevailing  and  popaltr 
mode  to  excite  and  promote  IImmo  very  evib 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  main  end  and  objeeli 
of  christian  instruction  to  remove  7  whether  Ihi 
reigning  system  does  not  tend  to  weaken  thi 
principles  it  ought  to  strengthen,  and  to  dissolve 
the  heart  it  should  fortify  7  whether,  instead  of 
directing  the  grand  and  important  engine  ef 
education  to  atuck  and  destroy  eantty,  oeifith' 
nesSt  and  ineonsideration^  that  triple  allianee  ia 
strict  and  constant  league  against  fomale  virtas; 
the  combined  powers  of  matmction  are  not 
nedulously  confederated  in  confirming  their 
strength  and  establishing  their  empire  7 
•  Eaekisl.  xxxiii.  i. 
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If  indeed  the  material  substance ;  if  the  bodj 
and  limbs,  with  the  organs  and  senses,  be  really 
tiie  more  valuable  objects  of  attention,  then  there 
ii  little  room  for  animadversion  and  improve- 
ment :  but  if  the  immaterial  and  immortal  mind ; 
if  the  heart, '  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,' 
be  the  main  concern ;  if  the  great  business  of 
education  be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  commu- 
■icate  useful  knowledge,  to  form  a  taste  and  a 
■ound  judgment,  to  resist  evil  propensities,  and 
■bove  all  to  seize  the  favourable  season  for  in- 
ftising  principles  and  confirming  habits;  if 
education  be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  life,  and  life 
be  a  echool  to  fit  us  for  eternity ;  if  such,  I  re- 
peat it,  be  the  chief  work  and  grand  ends  of 
•docatioo,  it  may  then  be  worth  enquiring  how 
&r  theee  ends  are  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
prevailing  system. 

.  Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider  chil- 
dren as  innocent  beings,  whose  little  weaknesses 
Bay  perhaps  want  some  correction,  rather  than 
M  beings  who  bring  into  the  world  a  corrupt 
aature  and  evil  dispositions,  which  it  should  be 
the  great  end  of  education  to  rectify  7  This 
appears  to  be  such  a  foundation-truth,  tliat  if  I 
were  asked  what  quality  is  most  important  in  an 
iBBtructor  of  youth,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
pUf,  auek  a  itnng  impression  of  the  corruption 
ffmar  nature,  as  should  insure  a  disposition  to 
mauteraet  it ;  together  with  such  a  deep  view 
aad  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
•t  should  be  necessary  for  developing  and  eon- 
trsUittg  its  most  secret  and  complicated  workings. 
And  let  us  remember  that  to  know  the  world,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is  to  know  its  local  manners, 
temporary  usages  and  evanescent  fashions,  is 
Bot  to  know  human  nature :  and  that  where  this 
prime  knowledge  is  wanting,  those  natural  evils 
which  ought  to  be  counteracted  will  be  fostered. 

Vanity,  for  instance,  is  reckoned  among  the 
light  and  venial  errors  of  youth ;  nay,  so  far 
from  being  treated  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  it  is 
often  called  in  as  an  auxiliary.  At  worst,  it  is 
eonsideiBd  as  a  harmless  weakness,  which  sub- 
tracts little  from  the  value  of  a  character ;  as  a 
aatural  efifervescence,  which  will  subside  of  it- 
isll^  when  the  first  ferment  of  the  youthful  pas- 
wms  shall  have  done  working.  But  those  p6r- 
■oas  know  little  of  the  conformation  of  the  hu- 
Man«  and  especially  of  the  female  heart,  who 
fiincy  that  vanity  is  over  exhausted,  by  the  mere 
•peration  of  time  and  events.  Let  thoae  who 
maintain  this  opinion  look  into  our  places  of 
public  resort,  and  there  behold  if  the  ghost  of 
departed  beauty  is  not  to  its  last  flitting,  fond 
of  liaunting  the  scenes  of  its  past  pleasures.^ 
The  soul,  unwilling  (if  I  may  borrow  an  allusion 
fton  the  Platonic  mytholog^y)  to  quit  the  spot  in 
which  the  body  enjoyed  Its  former  delights, 
itill  oootinues  to  hover  about  the  same  place, 
tbouf  h  the  same  pleasures'  are  no  longer  to  be 
feond  there.  Disappointments  indeed  may  di- 
Twrt  Tanity  into  a  new  direction ;  prudence  may 


can  cure  it :  for  they  do  not  correct  the  princi- 

pie.    Nay,  the  very  disappointment  itself  serves 

as  a  painibl  evidence  of  its  protracted  existence. 

Since  than  there  is  a  sedaoii  when  the  youth- 


ful must  cease  to  be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to 
excite  admiration,  to  learn  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  tho  rarest  and  most 
valuable  arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woman. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  a  most  severe  trial 
for  those  women  to  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  for 
this  sober  season  of  life  that  education  should 
lay  up  its  rich  resources.  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  When  admirers  fall  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute^  the  mind  will  be  driven 
to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  find  no  entertain- 
ment at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  anin  upon 
the  world  with  increased  force.  Yet  rorgettinf 
this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our  daughters 
exclusively  for  the  transient  period  of  youth, 
when  it  is  to  maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  f 
Do  we  not  educate  them  for  a  crowd,  fbrgettinr 
that  they  are  to  live  at  home  7  for  the  world,  ana 
not  for  themselves  7  for  show,  and  not  fbr  use  T 
for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  7 

Vanity  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  self- 
ishness) is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other  vice, 
which  is  sometimes  busy  and  sometimes  quiet ; 
it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single  fault  which 
is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a  single  virtue ;  but 
it  is  uniformly  to  be  controlled,  as  an  active,  a 
restless,  a  growin^r  principle,  at  constant  war 
with  all  the  christian  graces ;  which  not  only 
mixes  itself  into  all  our  faults,  but  insinuates 
into  all  our  virtues  too ;  and  will,  if  not  check- 
ed effectually,  rob  our  best  actions  of  their 
rewards.  Vanity,  if  I  may  use  tlie  analogy, 
is  with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  fSnU 
Ing  is  in  regard  to  the  other  senses ;  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  eye,  or  the  ear, 
or  any  single  organ,  but  is  diffused  through  the 
whole  being,  alive  in  everv  part,  awakened  and 
communicated  by  the  slightest  touch. 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arisa 
from  a  new  and  perverted  application  of  terms  . 
among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  mora 
absurd,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  tha 
term  accomplishments.  This  word  in  its  original 
meaning  signifies  completeness,  perfection,  Ba€ 
I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  man 
kind,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of 
youthful  females,  issuing  from  our  boarding' 
schools,  as  well  as  emergmg  froip  the  more  prT 
vate  scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  intrc>« 
duced  into  the  world,  under  the  broad  and  uni. 
versal  title  of  accomplished  young  ladies,  of  ah 
of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  correctly  ba 
pronounced,  that  they  illustrate  the  definition, 
by  a  completeness  which  leaves  nothing  to  ba 
added,  and  a  perfection  which  leaves  nouing  t> 
be  desired. 

This  frenxy  of  accomplishments,  unhappilyt 
is  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual  limits 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  orders  hava 
caught  the  contagion,  and  it  rages  downward 
with  increasing  and  destructive  violence,  from 
the  elegantly  dressed  but  slenderly  portioned 
curate*s  danghter  to  the  equally  fkshioned 
daughter  of  the  little  tradesman,  and  of  tha 
more  opulent  but  not  more  judicious  farmer. 
And  is  it  not  obvious,  that  as  far  as  this  epidemi 
cal  mania  has  spread,  this  very  valuable  part  of 
■ociaty  is  declining  in  usefulness,  as  it  rises  im 
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its  ill.ibanddd  pretentioni  to  elegaDce  7  till  this 
rapid  revolution  of  tlie  manneri  of  the  middle 
cUm  has  so  far  altered  the  character  of  the  a^, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  rendering  obsolete  Uie 
heretofore  common  sajin^,  *thaJt  moat  worth 
and  virtue  are  to  be  fband  m  the  middle  station.* 
For  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  in  general, 
as  fkr  as  my  little  obeervation  has  extended, 
this  class  of  females,  in  what  relates  both  to 
religious  knowledge  and  to  practical  industry, 
Alls  short  both  of  the  very  high  and  the  very 
low.  Their  new  course  of  education,  and  the 
indolent  habits  of  life  and  elegance  of  dress 
connected  with  it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  their  own  very  important  con- 
dition ;  while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  se- 
cond-hand opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a 
few  of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great  This  is  done  apparently  with  one 
or  other  of  these  views ;  either  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  ftil,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  teachers  of  others :  hence  the 
abundant  multiplication  of  superficial  wives, 
and  of  incompetent  and  illiterate  governesses. 
The  use  of  the  pencil,  the  performance  of  ez- 
oaiaite  but  unnecessary  works,  the  study  of 
roreign  languages  and  of  music,  require  (with 
some  exceptions  which  should  always  be  made 
io  favour  of  great  natural  genius)  a  degree 
of  leisure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  af- 
fluence.*  One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  what  the  terms  which 
express  the  articles  of  our  dress  and  our  table 
are  called  in  French  or  Italian ;  nor  that  we 
may  think  over  a  few  ordinary  phrases  in 
English,  and  then  translate  them,  without  one 
foreign  idiom;  for  he  who  cannot  think  in  a 
language  cannot  be  said  to  understand  it :  but 
the  ^eat  use  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language 
is,  either  that  it  enables  us  occasionally  to  con- 
verse  with  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any 
other,  or  that  it  is  a  kev  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.  Now  those  hum. 
bier  females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  re- 
quired  for  domestic  offices,  are  little  likely  to  fall 
in  the  way  of  foreigners ;  and  so  far  from  enjoy- 
ing opportunities  fer  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
literature,  they  have  seldom  time  to  possess 
themselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  books  of  their  own  country  so  abun- 
dantly furnish;  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  be  so  much  more  useful  and  honourable 
than  the  paltry  accessions  they  make  by  ham- 
mering  out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  imperfectly  understand,  and 
of  which  they  are  never  likely  to  make  any  use. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  reflection,  how  eagerly 
this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is  seized 
OB  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate  as  in  the 
case  of  other  absurd  fashions ;  the  rich  and  great 
being  seldom  brought  to  renounce  any  mode  of 
custom,  from  the  mere  consideration  that  it  is 
praposterons,  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  while  they  are 
fHghtened  into  its  immediate  relinquishment, 
from  the  pressing  consideration  that  the  vulgar 
are  beginmng  to  adopt  it 

*  Thoss  amonff  the  class  in  questios,  whose  own 
good  sense  leads  them  to  avoid  these  misuken  pursaiu* 
cannot  be  oflbnded  at  a  reproof  which  does  not  belont 
to**—  • 


But  to  return  to  that  more  elevated,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  more  extended  influence  only, 
that  more  important  class  of  females,  to  wbesi 
use  this  little  book  is  more  immediately  dedicate 
ed.    Some  popular  authors,  on  the  subject  ef 
female  instruction,  had  fer  a  time  estaUuhed  a 
fentastic  code  of  artificial  manners.    They  ksd 
refined  elegance  into  insipidity,  frittered  dowa 
delicacy  into  frivolousness,  and  reduced  manner 
mto  minauderie.    *But  to  lisp,  and  toambk, 
and  to  nick-name  6od*s  creatures,'  has  nothing 
to  do  with  true  gentlenses  of  mind  ;  and  to  M 
silly  makes  no  necessary  part  of  soflneaa.    Ab- 
other  class  of  contemporary  authors  tnmed  sB 
the  ferce  of  tlieir  talents  to  excite  emsCteiu,  Is 
inspire  ientiment,  and  to  reduce  all  mental  and 
moral  excellence  into  tympathy  and  feduig. 
These  softer  qualities  were  elevated  at  the  sit 
pense  of  principle ;  and  young  women  were  in- 
cessantly hearing  unqualified  sensibility  eztolM 
as  the  perfection  of  their  nature ;  till  these  wfae 
really  possessed  this  amiable  quality,  instead  of 
directing,  and  chastising,  and   restraining  it, 
were  in  danger  of  fostering  it  to  their  hurt,  ud 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  deriving  thdb 
excellence  from  its  excess ;  while  thoec  less  io- 
teresting  damsels,  who  happened  not  to  find  any 
of  this  amiable  sensibility  in  their  Arcrff,  hk 
thought  it  creditable  to  have   it  somewhere 
fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  lurvei;  and  here  IB- 
deed  it  was  easily  feund  or  feigned ;  till  a  false  sad 
excessive  display  of  feeling  became  so  predomi- 
nant, as  to  bring  in  question  the  actual  existenes 
of  that  true  tenderness,  without  whicli^  though  a 
woman  may  be  worthy,  she  can  never  be  amiable. 
Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sudden  and  rapid 
turns,  instantaneously  struck  out  both  real  sen 
sibility  and  the  affectation  of  it  from  the  stand- 
ing list  of  female  perfections  ;  and,  by  a  quiek 
touch  of  her  magic  wand,  shifted  the  soene,  and 
at  once   produced   the  bold   and   independent 
beauty,  the  intrepid  female,  the  hoyden,  the 
huntress,  and  the  archer ;  the  swinging  arms, 
the  confident  address,  the  regimental,  and  the 
four-in-hand.    Such    sclf.<«mplacent    heroinei 
made  us  ready  to  regret  their  softer  predecesson^ 
who  had  aimed  only  at  pleanng  the  other  sex, 
while  these  aspiring  fair  ones  struggled  for  the 
bolder  renown  of  rivalling  them  :  the  project 
failed  ;  for,  whereas  the  former  had  sued  for  ad* 
miration,  the  latter  challenged,  seized,  oompelkd 
it ;  but  the  men,  as  was  natural,  continoed  ti 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  the  sturdy 
competitor. 

It  would  be  well  if  we,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  contemplating  tiie  errors  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, were  to  seek  for  truth  where  riie  ii 
commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  plain  and  obvioas 
middle  path,  equally  remote  from  each  excess; 
and  while  we  bear  in. mind  that  helpleasness  ii 
not  delicacy,  let  us  also  remember  that  maser 
line  manners  do  not  necessarily  include  strength 
of  character,  nor  vigour  of  intellect  Sboold  ws 
not  reflect  also,  that  we  are  neither  to  train  op 
Amaions  nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  is  oar  busi- 
ness to  form  Christians  7  that  we  have  to  adn- 
oate  not  only  rational,  but  accountable  beings  f 
and,  remembering  this,  ibould  we  not  be  soli- 
citoas  to  let  our  daughters  learn  of  the  wcO- 
Uugfat,  and  associato  with  the  well-bred  T  In 
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tnuning  them,  ihoold  we  not  carefully  cultiTate 
intellect,  implant  religion,  and  cherish  modeity  7 
nen,  whatever  is  engaging  in  roanneri  would 
be  tlie  natural  result  of  whatever  is  just  in  sen- 
timent, and  correct  in  principle  ;  softness  would 
grow  oat  of  humility,  and  external  delicacy 
would  apr-nff  from  purity  of  heart  Then  thie 
dMorums,  ue  proprieties,  the  ele^^ces,  and 
even  the  graces,  as  far  as  they  are  simple,  pure, 
and  honest,  would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable 
eonae^oenoe ;  for  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
christian  virtues,  and  not  to  take  the  lead  of 
diem,  is  the  proper  place  which  religion  assigns 
to  the  graces. 

Whether  we  have  made  the  best  use  of  the 
«rora  of  our  predecessors,  and  of  our  own  num- 
berleaa  advantages,  and  whether  the  prevailing 
sfsiem  be  really  consistent  with  sound  policy, 
true  taste,  or  Christian  principle,  it  may  be  worth 
•or  while  to  inquire. 

Would  not  a  stranger  be  led  to  imagine  by  a 
view  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  education, 
that  human  life  consisted  of  one  universal  holi- 
day, and  that  the  grand  contest  between  the 
wveral  competitors  was,  who  should  be  most 
•aiiiMBtly  qualified  to  excel,  and  carry  off  the 
prise,  in  the  various  shows  and  games  which 
were  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  it  ?  And  to 
the  exhibitors  themselves,  would  he  not  be  ready 
to  appiv  air  Francis  Bacon's  observations  on  the 
Olympian  victors,  that  they  were  so  excellent 
in  these  unnecessary  things,  that  their  perfection 
■oat  needs  have  been  acquired  by  the  neglect 
if  whatever  was  necessary  1 

What  would  the  polished  Addison  who  thought 
that  one  great  end  of  a  lady's  learning  to  danoe 
VM,  that  she  might  know  how  to  sit  still  grace- 
fbUy ;  what  would  even  the  pagan  historian*  of 
the  great  Roman  conspirator,  who  could  com- 
BMmorate  it  among  the  defects  of  this  hero's  ae- 
mmpiiahed  mistress,  *  that  she  was  too  good  a 
mgsr  and  danoer  for  a  virtuous  woman;' — 
what  would  these  refined  critics  have  said,  had 
(hey  lived  as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of 
daaeinr  lifted  into  such  importance  that  it  can- 
BOt  wiui  any  degree  of  safety  be  confided  to  one 
instmeior ;  but  a  whole  train  of  successive  mas- 
Isrs  are  considered  as  absolutely  essential  to  its 
perfection  7  What  would  these  accurate  judges 
if  Ihnale  manners  have  said,  to  see  a  modest 
jmmg  lady  first  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
Military  sergeant  to  instruct  her  in  the/emtntne 
irt  of  marching?  and  when  this  delicate  acqui- 
■tion  is  attained,  to  see  her  transferred  to  a  pro- 
Asaor,  who  is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  steps ; 
which  professor,  having  communicated  his  in- 
fispoBsable  portion  of  this  indispensable  art, 
■akes  way  for  the  professor  of  French  dances : 
and  aQ,  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  either  yield  to.  or 
have  the  honour  to  co-operate  with,  a  finishinf 
OHster;  each  probably  receiving  a  stipend  which 
woold  make  the  pious  curate  or  the  learned 
riiplsiw  rich  and  happy  7 

The  science  of  music,  which  used  to  be  com- 
■nueated  in  so  competent  a  degree  to  a  ^oung 
lady  by  one  able  instructor,  u  now  distributed 
Dg  a  whole  band.  She  now  requires,  not  a 
,  but  an  orchestra.  And  my  country 
I  would  accuse  bio  of  exaggeration,  were 
«8aUuit« 


I  to  hazard  enumerating  the  vancty  of  musical 
teachers  who  attend  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  family  ;  the  daughters  of  which  are  sum- 
moned by  at  least  as  many  instruments  as  the 
subjects  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  worship  the  idol 
which  fashion  has  set  up.  They  would  be  in- 
credulous were  I  to  produce  real  instances,  in 
which  the  delighted  mother  has  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  the  visits  of  masters  of  every  art, 
and  the  different  masters  for  various  gradations 
of  the  same  art,  followed  each  other  in  such 
close  and  rapid  succession  during  the  whole 
London  residence,  that  her  girls  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's interval  to  look  into  a  book ;  nor  could 
she  contrive  any  method  to  introduce  one,  till 
she  happily  devised  the  scheme  of  reading  to 
them  herself  for  half  an  hour  while  they  were 
drawing,  by  which  means  no  time  was  lost* 

Before  the  evil  has  past  redress,  it  will  be  pru* 
dent  to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  countries  an 
entire  devotedness  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  one 
grand  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  women , 
and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  consequen- 
ces appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
these  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  possible 
perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed  them  to  be 
cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by  women 
of  great  purity  of  character.  And  if  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  eleoant  British  lady  should  be  fired 
by  the  idea  that  the  accomplished  females  of 
those  polished  states  were  the  admired  compa- 
nions of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  wits, 
and  the  artists  of  Athens ;  Aid  their  beauty  or 
talents,  so  much  the  favourite  subjecta  of  the 
muse,  the  lyre,  the  pencil,  and  the  chissel,  that 
their  pictures  and  statues  furnished  the  moat 
consummate  models  of  Grecian  art :  if,  I  say,  the 
accomplished  females  of  our  day  are  panting 
for  similar  renown,  let  their  modesty  chastise 
their  ambition,  by  recollecting  that  these  cele- 
brated women  are  not  to  be  ft)und  among  the 
chaste  wives  and  the  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
Aristideses,  the  Agises,  and  the  Phocions ;  but 
that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  Phrynea. 
the  Laises,  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Glyceras.  I 
am  persuaded  the  truly  Christian  female,  what- 
ever bo  her  taste  or  talents,  will  renounce  the 
desire  of  any  celebrity  when  attached  to  impa- 
rity of  character,  with  the  same  noble  indh^a- 
tion  with  which  the  virtuous  biographer  of^the 
above-named  heroes  renounced  any  kind  of  fame 
which  might  be  dishonestly  attained,  by  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  had  rather  it  should  be  said  there  never 
was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  Plu- 
tarch was  malignant,  unjust,  or  envious.'r 

*  Since  the  flrtt  edition  of  this  work  appeared  the  au- 
thor bai  received  fVom  a  person  of  great  emiaenoe  the 
fbllowinpr  »utenient,  ascertaining  the  time  employed  ia 
the  acquisition  of  music,  in  one  initanee.  As  a  general 
calculation,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  so  f^r  from 
exaggerated,  as  to  be  below  the  truth.  The  aUteoient 
concludes  with  remarking,  that  the  individual  who  ii  the 
subject  of  it  is  now  married  to  a  man  who  duiikes  muMiet 

Suppose  your  pupil  to  begin  at  six  years  of  age.  and  to 
continue  at  the  average  of  four  hours  aday  cnlf,  Sun- 
day excepted,  Snd  thirteen  days  allowed  for  travelling 
annually,  till  she  iseighteen.  the  statement  stands  thus ; 
300  days  multiplM  by  four,  the  number  of  hours  amount 
to  1900 ;  that  number  multiplied  by  twelve,  which  is  tlM 
number  of  years,  amounts  to  14,400  hours! 

t  No  censure  is  levplled  at  the  exertions  of  real  genius, 
which  is  OS  valusble  as  it  is  rare :  but  at  the  absurdity 
of  that  system  which  is  erecting  Ms  wktie  sex  into 
artists. 
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And  while  thu  corruption  brought  on  by  an 
excessive  cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed 
its  full  share  to  the  decline  of  states,  it  has  al- 
ways furnished  an  infallible  ■vmplom  of  their 
impending  fall.     The  satires  of  the  most  pene- 
trating and  judicious  of  the  Roman  poets,  cor- 
roborating the  testimonies  of  the  most  accurate 
of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against 
the  general  depravity  of  manners  introduced  by 
the  corrupt  habits  of  female  education.     The 
bitterness  and  gross  indelicacy  of  some  of  these 
satirists  (too  gross  to  be  either  quoted  or  refer- 
red to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in 
these  points ;  for  how  shocking  must  those  cor- 
ruptions have  been,  and  how  obviously  offensive 
their  causes,  which  could  have  appeared  so  high- 
ly disgusting  to  minds  so  coarse  as  not  likely  to 
be  scandalized  by  slight  deviations  from  decen- 
c^ !     The  famous  ode  of  Horace,  attributing  the 
vices  and  disasters  of  his  degenerate  country  to 
the  same  cause,  might,  were  it  quite  free  from 
the  above  objections,  be  produced,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  exist- 
ing manners  of  this  country ;  but  may  I  not 
▼enture  to  say,  as  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  cannot  be  very  remote  ?   It  may  however 
be  observed,  that  the  modesty  of  the  Roman 
matron,  and  the  chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin 
daughters,  which  amidst  the  stern  virtues  of  the 
■tate  were  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxu- 
rious dissipation  brought  in  by  their  Asiatic 
conquests ;  after  which  the  females  were  soon 
taught  a  complete  change  of  character.     They 
were  instructed  to  accommodate  their  talents  of 
pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other 
•ex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every 
art,  which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  inclina- 
tions of  the  men  ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at  length 
complete  enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost 
its  signature,  and  through  a  quick  succession 
of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian 
states  serve  to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  human  things  that  the 
same  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in  their 
season,  measure,  and  degree,  become  mischiev- 
ous in  their  excess,  at  other  periods  and  under 
other  circumstances.  In  a  state  of  barbarism, 
the  arts  are  among  the  best  reformers ;  and  they 
go  on  to  be  improved  themselves,  and  improving 
those  who  cultivate  them,  till  having  reached  a 
certain  point,  those  very  arts  which  were  the  in- 
struments of  civilization  and  refinement,  become 
instruments  of  corruption  and  decay ;  enervating 
and  depraving  in  the  second  instance,  by  the  ex- 
cess and  universality  of  their  cultivation,  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  refined  in  the  first  They  become 
s^nts  of  voluptuousness. — ^They  excite  the  imm- 
fination;  and  the  imagination  thus  excited,  and 
no  longer  under  the  government  of  stiict  prin- 
ciple, becomes  the  most  dangerous  stimulant  of 
the  passions;  promotes  a  too  keen  relish  fbr 
pleasure,  teaching  how  to  multiply  its  sources, 
and  inventing  new  and  pernicious  modes  of  ar- 
tificial gratification. 

May  we  not  rank  among  the  present  corrupt 
consequences  of  this  unbounded  cultivation,  the 
unchaste  eoftumf,  the  impure  style  of  dress,  tnd . 


that  indelicate  sUtue-like  exhibition  of  the  ft. 
male  figure,  which  by  its  artfully  disposed  fbldi^ 
its  seemingly  wet  And  adhesive  drapery,  so  de- 
fines the  form  as  to  prevent  covering  itself  froa 
becoming  a  veil  ?  This  licentious  mode,  as  tbi 
acute  Montesquieu  observed  on  the  dances  of 
the  Spartan  virgins,  has  taught  us  *to  strip 
chastity  itself  of  modesty.* 

May  the  author  be  allowed  to  address  to  our 
own  country  and  our  own  circumstanoes,  to 
both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  applicabb^ 
the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  ths 
most  polished  poet  of  antiquity  to  the  most  vic- 
torious nation  ?  *  Let  us  leave  to  the  inkabilantf 
of  conquered  countries  the  praise  of  carrying  ts 
the  very  highest  degree  of  perfection,  sculptnn 
and  the  sister  arts ;  but  let  thi$  country  dired 
her  own  exertions  to  the  art  of  governing  mai 
kind  in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing  mercy  h 
the  submissive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud  i 
surrounding  nations.** 


CHAP.  III. 

ExtemalimprotemenL  CkUdren*s balU,  Fma 
goveme$8e$. 

Lit  me  not  however  be  misunderstood* — ^Thf 
customs  which  fashion  has  established,  whts 
they  are  not  in  opposition  to  what  is  right,  whts 
they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue,  should  onqoestioa 
ably  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  ladies.  Pisty 
maintains  no  natural  war  with  elegance,  aai 
Christianity  would  be  no  |rainer  by  makiiur  her 
disciples  unamiable.  Religion  does  not  forbid 
that  the  exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  degret 
the  object  of  attention.  But  the  admiration  br 
stowed,  the  sums  expended,  and  the  time  lavish- 
ed on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  valoa 
of  life,  should  have  limitations.  Whik  tbsii 
arts  should  be  admired,  let  them  not  be  admired 
above  their  just  value :  while  they  are  practised, 
let  it  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  emplojr* 
ments :  while  they  are  cultivated,  let  it  be  to 
amuse  leisure,  not  to  engross  life. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordinary 
observers,  the  girl  who  is  really  receiving  the 
worst  instruction  oflen  makes  the  best  figure; 
while  in  the  more  correct  but  less  ostensible  edu- 
cation, the  deep  and  sure  foundations  to  wbieh 
the  edifice  will  owe  its  strength  and  stability  lil 
out  of  sight  The  outward  accomplisbmentf 
have  the  dangerous  advantage  of  addressing 
themselves  more  immediately  to  the  senses,  and 


*  Ij&t  me  not  be  suspeeted  of  l»ringiDf  Into  anjr  sort  of 
eomparison  the  gentleness  of  British  government  wiU 
the  rapacity  of  Roman  conquests,  or  tlie  tyrannical  fria- 
ciples  of  Roman  dominion.  TO  spoil,  to  Iratcher.  and  ts 
commit  every  kind  of  violence,  they  call,  says  om  of  Uk 
ablest  of  their  historians,  by  the  lying  name  of  gpaerm 
meiit,  and  when  they  have  spread  a  general  desolatioa, 
theycallit|iMi«0.  (I) 

With  «uch  dictatorial,  or  as  we  might  now  read,  ifrw- 
toriol,  inquisitors,  we  can  have  no  point  of  contact ;  asd 
if  I  have  a^ilied  the  Borvile  flattery  of  a  delif  hlfbl  port 
to  the  purpose  of  English  happiness,  it  was  onlv  to  stow 
wherein  true  national  grandeur  consists,  and  tliat  every 


country  pajrs  too  dear  a  piee  for  those  arts  and  < 
liwhments  of  society  which  endanger  tlie  loss  of  Its  90- 
ralsand  manners. 

(1)  Tacitus'  Life  of  Agricola,  speech  of  Gslgaoai  is 
Ussoldiersi 
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«f  eoune  meet  every  where  with  thoee  who  can 
in  some  meaaore  appreciate  aa  well  aa  admire 
them ;  for  all  can  see  and  hear,  but  all  cannot 
•eratinize  and  discriminate,  External  acqnire- 
menta  too  recommend  themselves  the  more  be- 
eaate  they  are  more  rapidly,  as  well  as  more 
visibly  progressive ;  while  the  mind  is  led  on  to 
improvement  by  slow  motions  and  impercepti. 
hie  degrees ;  while  the  heart  must  now  be  ad- 
nonished  by  reproof,  and  now  allured  by  kind- 
■ess ;  ili  liveliest  advances  being  suddenly  im. 
peded  by  obstinacy,  and  its  brightest  prospects 
oAen  obscured  by  pasaion ;  it  is  slow  in  its  ac 
^aitions  of  virtue,  and  reluctant  in  its  ap- 
proaches to  piety ;  and  its  progress,  when  any 
progress  is  made,  does  not  obtrude  itself  to  vul- 
far  observation.— The  unruly  and  turbulen^ 
propensities  of  the  mind  are  not  so  obedient  to 
the  forming  hand  as  defects  of  manner  or  awk- 
wardness  m  gait.  Often  when  we  fancy  that  a 
trooblesome  passion  is  completely  crushed,  we 
have  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  have 
*  Bootch'd  the  snake,  not  killM  it*  One  evil  tem- 
per starts  up  before  another  is  conquered.  The 
subduing  hand  cannot  cut  off  the  ever-sprouting 
heads  so  fast  as  the  prolific  hydra  can  reproduce 
them,  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Antsus  so  of\en  as 
he  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  also  under  a  disadvantage 
rssembling  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is  their  in- 
tM«BC  to  bnng  in  an  immediate  revenue  of  praise 
and  profit ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  rich 
orop,  those  who  are  not  strictly  conscientious, 
do  not  care  how  much  the  ground  is  impoverish- 
ed for  future  produce.  But  parents,  who  are  the 
krds  of  the  soil,  must  look  to  permanent  value, 
lad  to  continued  fruitfulness.  The  best  effects 
of  •  careful  education  are  oflen  very  remote ; 
they  are  to  be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and 
•ihibited  in  as  yet  untried  connexions.  Every 
tvent  of  life  will  be  putting  the  heart  into  fVesh 
atoatioos,  and  making  new  demands  on  its  pru- 
denoe,  its  firmness,  its  integrity,  or  its  forbear- 
anee.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  form  and 
model  it,  cannot  foresee  those  contingent  situa- 
tions specifically  and  distinctly  :  yet,  as  far  as 
kunan  wisdom  will  allow,  they  must  enable  it 
to  prepare  for  them  all  by  general  principles, 
eorrect  habits,  and  an  unremitted  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Great  Disposer  of  events.  As 
tbe  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his  evo- 
latibns,  though  he  do  not  know  on  what  servioe 
his  leader  mav  command  him,  by  what  particu- 
lar  foe  he  shall  bo  most  assailed,  nor  what  mode 
of  attack  the  enemy  may  employ ;  so  must  the 
yoang  Christian  militant  be  prepared  by  pre- 
vious discipline  for  actual  duty. 

Bat  tbe  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case  with 
•sternal  aoqiiiaitiona.  The  master,  it  is  his  in- 
Itreat,  will  industriously  instruct  his  young  pu- 
pil to  set  all  her  improvements  in  the  most  im- 
■iidiate  and  conspicuous  point  of  view.  To  at- 
tract admiration  is  the  great  principle  sedn- 
loasl^  inculcated  into  her  young  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  maxim :  and, 
^haps,  if  we  were  required  to  condense  the 
nigning  system  of  the  brilliant  education  of  a 
lady  into  an  aphorism,  it  might  be  comprised 
kito  this  short  sentence,  7)9  Mire  and  to  gkine. 


This  system  however  is  the  fruitful  germ,  fVoa 
which  a  thousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  with  all 
their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring.  A 
tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  honest  triumph 
in  contemplating  those  talents  in  her  daughter, 
which  will  necessarily  excite  admiration ;  hot 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  that  admira- 
tion may  excite,  and  at  the  new  ideas  it  will 
awaken :  and,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the 
labours  of  a  wise  mother,  anxious  for  her  daugh- 
ter's best  interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  all  her  teachers.  She  will  indeed 
rejoice  at  her  progress,  but  she  will  rejoice  with 
trembling;  for  she  is  fully  aware  that  if  all  pos- 
sible accomplishments  could  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  a  single  virtue,  of  a  single  principle, 
the  purchase  would  be  infinitely  dear,  and  she 
would  reject  the  dazzling  but  destructive  acqui- 
sition. She  knows  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  accomplishments  can  be  alone  safely  erected 
on  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  Christian  hu- 
mility :  nay  more,  that  as  the  materials  of  which 
that  superstructure  is  to  be  composed,  are  ia 
themselves  of  so  unstable  and  tottering  a  nature, 
the  foundation  must  be  deepened  and  enlarged 
with  more  abundant  care,  otherwise  the  fabric 
will  be  overloaded  with  its  own  ornaments,  and 
what  was  intended  only  to  embellish  the  build- 
ing, will  prove  the  occasion  of  its  fall. 

*  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
for  every  purpose  under  heaven,*  said  the  wist 
man;  but  he  said  it  before  the  invention  of 
BABT-BALLs ;  au  invention  which  has  formed  a 
kind  of  lera,  and  a  most  inauspicious  one,  in 
the  annals  of  polished  eduoation.  This  modem 
device  is  a  sort  of  triple  conspiracy  against  the 
innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
children.  Thus  by  factitious  amusements,  to 
rob  them  of  a  relish  for  the  simple  joys,  the  nn- 
bought  delights,  which  naturally  belong  to  their 
blooming  season,  is  like  bbtting  out  spring  from 
the  year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en- 
joyments of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is  to 
make  them  pay  a  dear  and  disproportionate 
price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  step 
at  once  fVom  the  nursery  to  the  ball-room  ;  and, 
by  a  change  of  habits  as  new  as  it  is  prepos- 
terous, are  thinking  of  dressing  themselves,  al 
an  age  when  they  used  to  be  dressing  their 
dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  the  unrestrain- 
ed freedom  of  little  wood-nymphs  over  hill  and 
dale,  their  cheeks  flushed  witli  health,  and  their 
hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,'  these  gwf 
little  creatures  are  shut  up  all  the  morning,  dc 
murely  practising  the/ws  graee,  and  transacting 
the  serious  business  of  acquiring  a  new  step  rar 
the  evening,  with  more  cost  of  time  and  pains 
than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 
new  ideas. 

Thus  they  lose  the  amusements  which  proper- 
ly belong  to  their  smiling  period,  and  unnatu- 
rally anticipate  those  pfeasures  (such  as  they 
are)  which  would  come  in,  too  much  of  ooursSb 
on  their  introduction  into  fkshionable  life.  The 
true  pleasures  of  childhood  are  cheap  and  natu- 
ral :  for  every  object  teems  with  delif  ht  to  eyes 
and  hearts  new  to  the  enjoyment  oT  life ;  nay, 
the  hearts  of  healthy  children  abound  with  a 
general  disposition  to  mirth  and  joyfulnesa,  evea 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it :  like  our 
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first  parent,  in  the  world's  first  sprinjp^,  when  all 
wms  new  and  fresh,  and  gay  aboat  him, 

tliey  lire  and  move. 
And  faol  that  they  are  happier  ttian  tbey  know. 
Only  furnish  them  with  a  few  simple  and  harm- 
less  materials,  and  a  little,  but  not  too  moch, 
leisure,  and  they  will  manufacture  their  own 
ploanurc  with  more  skill  and  success,  and  satis- 
fiiction,  than  they  will  receive  from  all  that  your 
money  can  purchase.  Their  bodily  recreations 
should  be  such  as  will  promote  their  health, 
quicken  their  activity,  enliven  their  spirits,  whet 
their  ingenuity,  and  qualify  them  for  their  men- 
tal work.  But^  if  you  be^in  thus  early  to  create 
wants,  to  invent  ^^ratifications,  to  multiply  de. 
•ires,  to  waken  dormant  sensibilities,  to  stir  up 
hidden  fires,  you  are  studiously  layini;  up  for 
^our  children  a  store  of  premature  caprice  and 
irritability,  of  impatience  and  discontent 

While  childhfKKi  preserves  its  native  simpli. 
eity,  every  little  change  is  interesting,  every 
gratification  is  a  luxury.  A  ride  or  a  walk,  a 
gailand  of  flowers  of  her  own  forming,  a  plant 
of  her  own  cultivating,  will  be  a  delightful 
amusement  to  a  cliild  in  her  natural  state ;  but 
these  harmless  and  interesting  recreations  will 
he  dull  and  tasteless  to  a  sophisticated  little 
ereature,  nursed  in  such  forced,  and  costly,  and 
Tapid  pleasures.  Alas  !  that  we  should  throw 
away  this  first  grand  opportunity  of  working 
into  a  practical  habit  the  moral  of  this  impor- 
lant  truth,  that  the  chief  source  of  human  dis. 
eootent  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but 
in  our  factitious  wants ;  not  in  the  demands  of 
nature,  but  in  the  insatiable  cravings  of  artifi- 
cial desire ! 

When  we  see  the  growing  zeal  to  crowd  the 
midnight  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies,  we 
■houid  be  almo8t  tempted  to  fancy  it  was  a  kind 
of  pious  emulation  among  the  mothers  to  cure 
their  infants  of  a  fondness  for  vain  and  foolish 
pleasures,  by  tiring  them  out  by  this  premature 
fiimiliarity  with  them.  And  we  should  be  so 
desirous  to  invent  an  excuse  for  a  practice  so 
inexcusable,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  hope 
that  they  were  actuated  by  sometliing  of  the 
same  principle  which  led  the  Spartans  to  intro- 
duce  their  sons  to  scenes  of  riot,  that  they  might 
oMiceive  an  early  disgust  at  vice  !  or  possibly, 
that  they  imitated  those  Scythian  mothers  who 
naed  to  plunge  their  new-born  infants  into  the 
flood,  thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving  who 
could  not  stand  this  early  strugg^le  for  their  lives; 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, perished ;  but  the  parents  took  comfort, 
that  if  they  were  lost,  the  few  who  escaped 
would  be  the  stronger  for  having  been  thus  ex- 
posed! 

To  behold  Lilliputian  coquettes,  projecting 
dresses,  studying  colours,  assorting  ribaiids, 
nixing  flowers,  and  choosing  feathers;  their 
little  hearts  beating  with  hopes  about  partners 
and  fears  about  rivals ;  to  see  their  fresh  cheeks 
pale  ailer  the  midnight  supper,  their  aching 
needs  and  unbraced  nerves,  disqualifying  the 
little  languid  beings  for  the  next  day's  task ; 
and  to  hear  the  grave  apology,  *  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  wine,  the  crowd,  the  heated  room  of  the 
last  ni^ht*s  ball ;'  all  this,  I  say,  would  really  be 
M  ludicrous,  if  the  mischief  of  the  thing  did  not 


take  off  from  the  merriment  of  it,  an  any  of  the 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  disproportions  in  tht 
diverting  travels  of  captain  Lemuel  GaUiver. 

Under  a  just  impression  of  the  evils  whiek 
we  are  sustabing  from  the  principles  and  tht 
practices  of  modem  France,  we  are  apt  to  km 
sight  of  those  deep  and  lasting  mischiefs  whita 
so  long,  so  regularly,  and  so  systematically  «t 
have  been  importing  from  the  same  country, 
though  in  another  form,  and  under  another  g» 
vernment  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  first  wars 
the  more  formidable,  because  we  embraced  tht 
ruin  without  suspecting  it;  while  we  defeat  the 
malignity  of  the  latter,  bv  detecting  the  turpi, 
tude,  and  defending  ourselves  against  its  conla^ 
gion.  This  is  not  the  place  to  descant  on  that 
levity  of  manners,  that  contempt  of  the  aabbaCh, 
that  fatal  familiarity  with  loose  principles,  and 
those  relaxed  notions  of  conjugal  fidelity,  which 
have  ofleen  been  transplanted  into  this  country 
by  women  of  fashion,  as  a  too  common  eSed  of 
a  long  residence  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  but 
it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  my  subject  to  advert 
to  another  domestic  mischief  derived  from  the 
same  foreign  extraction ;  I  mean  the  risks  that 
have  been  run,  and  th^  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made,  in  order  to  flirnish  our  young  ladies 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  Ian- 
guage  in  the  greatest  possible  parity.  Ferfee- 
tion  in  tliis  accomplishment  has  been  so  kog 
established  as  the  supreme  object ;  so  long  con. 
sidered  as  the  predominant  excellence  to  which 
all  other  excellencies  roust  bow  down,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attack  a  law  which  fashion 
has  immutably  decreed,  and  which  has  received 
the  stamp  of  long  prescription.  We  must,  there* 
fore,  be  contented  with  expressing  a  wish,  that 
this  indispensable  perfection  could  have  beea 
attained  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices  less  impor- 
tant. It  is  with  the  greater  regret  I  animad 
vert  on  this  and  some  other  prevailing  practiees 
as  they  are  errors  into  which  the  wise  and  re- 
spectable have  through  want  of  consideration, 
or  rather  through  want  of  firmness  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  sometimes  fallen.  It  has 
not  been  unusual  when  mothers  of  rank  and  re- 
putation have  been  asked  how  they  ventured  to 
intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  of  whose 
principles  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics,  to  answer,  *  That  they 
had  taken  care  to  be  secure  on  that  subject ;  for 
that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  quefiion  tf 
reliffion  should  never  he  af^tated  betwten  ti* 
teacher  and  the  pupil.*  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  a  most  desperate  remedy ;  it  is  like 
starving  to  death  to  avoid  being  poisoned.  And 
who  can  help  trembling  for  the  event  of  that 
education,  from  which  religion,  as  far  as  the  gt^ 
verness  is  concerned,  is  thus  formally  and  sy^ 
tematically  excluded.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
exacting  too  much,  to  suggest  at  least  that  an 
attention  no  less  scrupulous  should  be  exerted 
to  insure  the  character  of  our  children*B  ii^ 
structor,  fbr  piety  and  knowledge,  than  ie 
thought  necessary  to  ascertain  that  she  has  no- 
thing patoio  in  ner  dialect 

I  would  rate  a  correct  pronunciation  and  an 
elegant  phraseology  at  their  just  price,  and  I 
would  not  rate  them  low ;  but  I  would  not  oflar 
up  i»ety  and  principle  as  victima  to  aoamiB  uA 
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And  the  matter  is  now  made  mora 
r  whatever  dic^raee  it  might  onee  have 
OD  an  Englieh  kdy  to  have  had  it  ■us. 
irom  her  accent  that  she  had  the  miefor. 
:  to  be  born  in  a  neighbouring  country ; 
oent  evente  may  eerre  to  reconcile  her 
lepicion  of  liaving  been  bred  in  her  own. 
try,  to  which,  (with  all  ite  sins,  which 
ly !)  the  whole  world  is  looking  up  with 
d  admiration,  as  the  seat  of  true  glory 
omparative  happiness!  A  country,  in 
he  exile,  driven  out  by  the  crimes  of  his 
da  a  home !  A  country,  to  obtain  the 
Ml  of  which  it  was  claim  enough  to  be 
late ;  and  no  impediment  to  have  been 
ect  of  her  direst  foe !  A  country,  which, 
aspect,  humbly  imitating  the  Father  of 
lion,  when  it  offered  mercy  to  a  suppli- 
ny,  never  conditioned  for  merit,  nor  in. 
I  the  virtues  of  the  miserable  as  a  pre- 
y  to  ite  own  bounty  ! 

land!  with  all  thy  fiiulta,  I  love  thee  ttiU.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

itcn  of  the  mode  of  female  education  in 
the  la$t  age  with  the  preoent, 

}tarn,  however,  to  the  subject  of  general 
m.  We  admit  that  a  young  lady  may 
1  speaking  French  and  Italian ;  may  re- 
ew  passages  from  a  volume  of  eztracte ; 
e  a  professor,  and  sing  like  a  syren ; 
r  dressing-room  decorated  with  her  own 
fs,  tables,  stands,  flower.pots,  screens 
»inete ;  nav,  she  may  dance  like  Senipro- 
rself,  and  yet  we  shall  insist  that  she 
▼e  been  very  badly  educated.  I  am  far 
eaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  these 
ations ;  they  are  all  of  them  elegant,  and 
f  them  properly  tend  to  the  perfecting 
»Ute  education.  These  things  in  their 
B  and  degree  may  be  done,  but  there  are 
vhich  should  not  be  lefl  nndone.  Many 
m  becoming,  but  *  one  thing  is  needful.* 
:,  afl  the  world  seems  to  be  fully  apprised 
mlue  of  whatever  tends  to  embellish  life, 
i  less  occasion  here  to  insist  on  ite  irapor- 

hough  a  well-bred  young  lady  may  law- 
im  most  of  the  fashionable  arts ;  yet,  let 
,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true  end  of  educa- 
nake  women  of  fashion  dancers^  oingere^ 
t  painters^  actresses^  teulptort^  gilaero^ 
tn,  engravere^  and  emhroiderero  ?  Most 
9  commonly  destined  to  some  profession, 
ir  minds  are  consequently  turned  each 
wpective  object  Would  it  not  be  strange 
were  called  out  to  exercise  their  profes- 
'  to  set  up  their  trade,  with  only  a  little 
I  knowledge  of  the  trades  and  profes- 
f  all  other  men,  and  without  any  previous 
I  application  to  their  own  peculiar  caU- 
The  professions  of  ladies,  to  which  the 
?  their  instruction  should  be  turned,  is 
daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses 
ilies.  They  should  be  therefore  trained 
Tiew  to  these  several  conditions,  and  be 
*  Bse  Cataline's  Coospiraey, 


rumiabed  with  a  stock  of  ideas,  and  principk^ 
and  qualifications  and  habite,  ready  to  be  applied 
and  appropriated,  as  occasion  may  demand,  to 
each  of  these  respective  situations.  For  though 
the  arte  which  merely  embellish  life  must  daim 
admiration ;  yet  when  a  man  of  sense  comes  to 
tnarry,  it  is  a  companion  whom  he  wants,  and 
not  an  artist  It  is  not  merely  a  creature  who 
can  paint,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw,  and 
dress,  and  dance ;  it  is  a  being  who  can  com- 
fort  and  counsel  him ;  one  who  can  reason,  and 
reflect,  and  feel  and  judge,  and  discourse  and 
discriminate;  one  who  can  assist  him  in  his 
aflSurs,  lighten  his  cares,  sooth  his  sorrows, 
purify  his  jovs,  strengthen  his  principles,  and 
educate  his  chidran. 

Almost  any  onlamental  acquirement  is  a  good 
thing,  when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  a  woman 
has ;  and  talente  are  admirable  when  not  made 
to  stand  proxy  for  virtnea  The  writer  of  these 
pages  is  intimately  acquainted  with  several 
ladies  who,  excelling  most  of  their  sex  in  the  art 
of  music,  but  excelling  them  also  in  prudenoo 
and  piety,  find  little  leisure  or  temptation  amidst 
the  delighte  and  duty  of  a  large  and  lovely 
family,  ror  the  exercise  of  this  charming  talent ; 
they  regret  that  so  much  of  their  own  yooth 
was  wuted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  can  be 
turned  to  so  little  account  in  married  life,  and  are 
now  conscientiously  restricting  their  daughters 
in  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to  ite  acquisition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  the  cultivation 
of  any  existing  talent ;  but  may  it  not  be  qoes 
tioned  of  the  fond  believing  mother,  whether 
talente  like  the  spirite  of  Owen  Glendower, 
though  conjured  by  parental  partiality  with  ever 
BO  IcHid  a  voice, 

Tet  will  they  come  fvhen  you  do  call  fbr  them  1 

That  injudicious  practice,  therefore,  cannot 
be  too  much  discouraged  of  endeavouring  to 
create  talente  which  do  not  exist  in  nature. 
ITuit  their  daughtero  ahall  learn  every  thing,  is 
•o  general  a  maternal  maxim,  that  even  unborn 
daughters,  of  whose  expected  abilities  and  con- 
jectured faculties,  it  is  presumed,  no  very  ac- 
curate judgment  can  previously  be  formed,  era 
yet  predestined  to  this  universality  of  accom- 
plishments. This  comprehensive  maxim,  thus 
almost  universally  brought  into  practice,  at  onoe 
weakens  the  general  powers  d  the  mind,  by 
drawing  off  ite  strength  into  too  great  a  variety 
of  directions ;  and  cute  up  time  into  too  many 
separate  portions,  by  splitting  it  into  such  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  employmenfs.  I  know 
that  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground ;  bnt  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  restless  pains  we  take 
to  cram  up  everj  little  vacuity  of  life,  by  crowd- 
ing one  new  thing  upon  another,  rather  creates 
a  Uiirst  fbr  novelty  than  knowledge ;  and  is  bnt 
a  well  disguised  contrivance  to  anticipate  the 
keeping  us  in  afler-life  more  effectually  from 
conversing  with  ourselves.  The  care  taken  to 
prevent  enrnit  is  but  a  creditable  plan  fbr  pro- 
moting self-ignorance.  We  run  fh>m  one  occn* 
pation  to  anciher  (I  speak  of  those  arte  to  which 
little  intellect  is  applied)  with  a  view  to  lighten 
the  pressure  of  time ;  above  all  we  fly  to  them  to 
save  OS  fVom  our  own  thoughte ;  we  fly  to  thea 
to  rescue  us  firom  ourselves ;  whereas  we  \ 
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thrown  .a  little  more  on  our  own  bandi,  we 
mi^ht  at  last  be  driven,  by  way  of  something  to 
do,  to  try  to  get  acquainted  widi  our  own  hearts. 
But  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  general  inconsis- 
tency of  the  human  character,  that  with  the 
person  of  all  others  we  best  bve,  we  least  like 
to  converse  and  to  form  an  intimacy ;  I  mean 
ouriselves.  But  though  our  beio^  less  absorbed 
by  this  busy  trifling,  which  dignifies  its  inanity 
with  the  imposing  name  of  occupation,  might 
render  us  somewhat  more  sensible  of  the  tedium 
of  life  ;  yet  might  not  this  very  sensation  tend  to 
quicken  our  pursuit  of  a  better  7  For  an  awful 
thought  here  suggests  itself.  If  life  be  so  long  that 
we  arc  driven  to  set  at  work  every  engine  to  pass 
away  the  tediousness  of  time  ;  how  shall  we  do  to 
^  rid  of  the  tediousness  of  eternity  ?  an  etcrnitv 
m  which  not  one  of  the  acquisitions  which  lire 
has  been  exhausted  in  acquirincr,  will  be  of  the 
least  use  7  Let  not  then  the  soul  be  starved  by 
feeding  it  on  such  unsubstantial  aliment,  ibr  the 
mind  can  be  no  more  nourished  by  these  empty 
husks  than  the  body  can  be  fed  with  ideas  and 
principles. 

Among  the  boasted  improvements  of  the  pre* 
■enl  age,  none  affords  more  frequent  matter  of 
peculiar  exultation,  than  the  manifest  superiority 
in  the  employment  of  the  young  ladies  of  our 
time  over  those  of  the  good  bouse-wives  of  the 
kst  century.  It  is  matter  of  general  triumph 
that  they  are  at  present  employed  in  learning 
the  polite  arts,  or  in  acquiring  liberal  acoom- 
plishmenls ;  while  it  is  insisted  that  their  forlorn 
predecessors  wore  out  their  joyless  days  in 
adorning  the  mansion-house  with  hideous  hang- 
ings of  sorrowful  tapestry  and  disfiguring  tent- 
stitch.  Most  cheerfully  do  I  allow  to  the  reign- 
ing modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted  superioritVt 
fer  certainly  there  no  piety  in  bad  taste.  Still, 
granting  all  the  deformity  of  the  exploded  orna- 
ments, one  advantage  attended  them,  the  walls 
and  the  floors  were  not  vain  of  their  decorations ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  little  person  some- 
.  times  is.  The  flattery  bestowed  on  the  obsolete 
employments,  for  probably  even  they  had  their 
flatterers,  furnished  less  aliment  to  selfishness, 
and  less  gratification  to  vanity  :  and  the  occu- 
pation itself  was  less  likely  to  impair  the  deli- 
cacy and  modesty  of  the  sex,  than  the  exqui- 
site cultivation  of  personal  accomplishments  or 
personal  decorations;  and  every  mode  which 
keeps  down  vanity  and  keeps  back  ielf^  has  at 
least  a  moral  use.  For  while  we  admire  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  elegant  fingers  of  a  young 
lady  busied  in  working  or  painting  her  ball 
dress,  wo  cannot  help  suspecting  that  her  alac- 
rity may  be  a  little  stimulated  by  the  animating 
ideia  how  very  toell  she  shall  liok  in  it.  Nor 
was  the  industrious  matron  of  Ithaca  more 
MOthed  at  her  solitary  loom  with  the  sweet  re- 
flection that  by  her  labour  she  was  gratifying 
her  filial  and  conjugal  feelings,  than  the  in- 
dustrious but  pleasurc-loving  damsel  of  Britain 
is  gratified  by  the  anticipated  admiration  which 
her  ingenuity  is  procuring  for  her  beauty. 

Might  not  this  propensity  be  a  little  checked, 
and  an  interesting  feeling  combined  with  her 
industry,  were  the  fair  artist  habituated  to  ex- 
ercise her  skill  in  adorning  some  one  else  rather 
than  herself  7  For  it  will  add  no  lightness  to  the 


lightest  head,  nor  vanity  to  the  Tainast  heart,  to 
B^ace  her  laboors  in  reflecting  bow  exceedingly 
the  gown  she  is  working  will  become  her  nio> 
ther.  This  saggestion,  trifling  as  it  may  eeea, 
of  habituating  young  ladies  to  exercise  thtk 
taste  and  devote  their  leisure,  not  to  the  deoo* 
ration  of  their  own  persons,  but  to  the  eervioi 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  every  tefr 
der  tie  of  love  and  duty,  would  not  only  help  to 
repress  vanity,  but  by  thus  associating  the  idsi 
orindustry  with  that  of  filial  tenderneia,  would 
promote,  while  it  gratified  some  of  the  best 
affections  of  the  heart  The  Romans  (and  it  ii 
mortifying  on  the  subject  of  Christian  edneiu 
tion  to  be  driven  so  often  to  refer  to  the  soperi> 
ority  of  pagans)  were  so  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  family  fbnd> 
ness  and  attachment  by  the  very  same  meaM 
which  promoted  simple  and  domestic  emplo|^- 
ment,  that  no  citizen  of  note  ever  appeared  n 
public  in  any  garb  but  what  was  spun  by  hk 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  this  virtuooa  passion 
was  not  confined  to  the  early  days  of  repobUctt 
severity,  but  even  in  all  the  pomp  and  Inxuij 
of  imperial  power.  Au^rustus  preserved  in  bit 
own  family  this  simplicity  of  private  mannen. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  mean  not 
with  preposterous  praise  to  descant  on  the  ignS' 
ranee  or  the  prejudices  of  past  times,  nor  absuralr 
to  regret  the  vulgar  system  of  education  whioa 
rounded  the  little  circle  of  female  acquiremeoti 
within  the  limits  of  the  sampler  and  the  reoeifl 
book.  Yet  if  a  preference  almost  exclualTe  wis 
then  given  to  what  was  merely  useful,  a  pie* 
ference  aknost  equally  exclusive  also  is  nov 
assigned  to  what  is  merely  omamentaL  And  it 
must  be  owned,  that  if  the  life  of  a  yonng  lady, 
formerly  too  much  resembled  the  life  of  a  ooa- 
fectioner,  it  now  too  much  resembles  that  of  u 
actress :  the  morning  is  all  rehearsal,  and  the 
evening  is  all  prefermance.  And  those  wbs 
are  trained  in  this  regular  routine,  who  are  in 
structed  in  order  to  be  exhibited,  soon  learn  to 
feel  a  sort  of  impatience  in  thoee  societies  ia 
which  their  kind  of  talents  are  not  likely  to  bi 
brought  into  play ;  the  task  of  an  auditor  be- 
comes dull  to  her  who  has  been  used  to  be  a 
performer.  I^toem  and  kindness  become  bot 
cold  substitutes  to  one  who  has  been  fed  on 
plaudits  and  pampered  with  acclamations  :  and 
the  eicessive  commendation  which  the  visiter 
is  expected  to  pay  fer  his  entertainment  not 
only  keeps  alive  the  flame  of  vanity  in  the  artist 
by  constant  f\iel,  but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  t 
price  which  a  veracity  at  all  strict  would  grudge. 
The  misfortune  is,  when  a  whole  circle  are  ob- 
liged to  be  competitors  who  shall  flatter  most, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  once  very  sincere  and 
very  civil.  And  onfortunately,  while  the  age  if 
become  so  knowing  and  so  fastidious,  that  if  a 
young  lady  does  not  play  like  a  public  perfbr* 
mer,  no  one  thinks  her  worth  attending ;  yet  if 
she  does  so  excel,  some  of  the  soborost  of  tbe 
admiring  circle  feel  a  strong  alloy  to  their  plea- 
sure, oA  reflecting  at  what  a  vast  expense  of 
time  this  perfection  probably  must  have  beet 
acquired.* 


♦  That  aecurate  Judfie  of  the  human  hesrt, 

de  Maintenon,  wps  so  well  aware  of  ihe  danger  raoult- 
int  (torn  •omo  kinds  of  exooUenoe,  that  after  tlib  roui^ 
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The  ttudj  of  the  fine  arts,  indeed,  it  forced 
A  young  persons,  with  or  withoat  genius  (fk. 
lioD,  10  was  said  before,  having  swallowed  op 
at  distbction)  to  such  excess,  as  to  vex,  fa- 
foe,  and  disgust  those  who  have  no  talents, 
M  to  determine  them,  as  soon  as  they  become 
m  agents,  to  abandon  all  such  tormenting  ac- 
lirements.  While  by  this  incessant  compul- 
on  still  more  pernicious  effects  are  often  pro- 
leed  oo  those  who  actually  possess  genius ;  for 
•  natural  constant  reference  in  the  mind  to 
at  public  performance  for  which  they  are  se- 
ilooaly  cultivating  this  talent,  excites  the  same 
tsriooa  of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  in  the 
Itttanti  performers,  as  might  be  supposed  to 
imnlate  professional  candidates  for  fame  and 
ofit  at  public  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 

this  emolation,  is  this  spirit  of  rivalry,  is  this 
mger  after  public  praise  the  temper  which 
odent  parents  would  wish  to  excite  and  foster  7 
wides,  in  any  event  the  issue  is  not  favourable 
the  young  performers  are  timid ;  they  disgrace 
imaelves  and  distress  their  friends ;  if  courage, 
i,  their  boldness  offends  still  more  than  their 
d  performance.  Shall  they  then  be  studiously 
mf  ht  into  situations  in  which  failure  discre- 
■  and  success  disgusts  7 
Mkj  I  venture,  without  being  accused  of  pe- 
Btry,  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  another 
•renoe  to  pagan  examples  ?  The  Hebrews, 
Tpeians,  and  Greeks,  believed  that  they  could 
re  eflfectually  teach  their  youth  maxims  of 
tne,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music  and  poetry; 
■a  maxims,  therefore,  they  put  into  verses, 
I  tlieae  verses  were  set  to  the  roost  popular 
L  nmple  tunes,  which  the  children  sang ;  thus 
I  their  love  of  goodness  excited  by  the  ^ery 
troment  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the  senses,  the 
te,  and  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  pressed 
>  the  service  of  religion,  and  morals.  Dare  I 
mml  to  christian  parents,  if  these  arts  are 
amonly  used  by  f^em,  as  subsidiary  to  reli- 
Oy  and  to  a  system  of  morals  much  more 
rthy  of  every  ingenious  aid  and  association, 
ich  might  tend  to  recommend  them  to  the 
ithfol  mind  7  Dare  I  appeal  to  Christian  pa- 
its,  whether  music,  which  fills  up  no  trifling 
tioo  of  their  daughter's  time,  does  not  fill  it 
thpnt  any  moral  end,  or  even  without  any 
idific  object  7  Nay,  whether  some  of  the  fa. 
nite  songs  of  polished  societies  are  not  ama. 
ft  are  not  Anacreontic,  more  than  quite  be. 
Be  the  modest  lips  of  innocent  youth  and  de- 
ite  beauty? 


CHAP.  V. 

;  ike  rdigious  employment  of  time, — On  the 
m&tmer  in  lohich  kolydays  are  patted. — Self. 
\akne99and  ineontiderationcomidered. — ^n. 
pert  anting  from  the  world. 

Trntm  are  many  well-disposed  parents,  who, 
die  they  attend  to  these  fashionable  acquire. 

ies  of  the  oourt  of  Louis  Qaatom  had  dirtingaifhMl 
wamlveB  by  the  perforinaiice  of  lonie  dramatic  piecea 
Badne,  when  her  ft-iend*  told  her  how  admirably 
r  had  played  their  part«  ;  •  Yen,*  antwered  this  wise 
Bcaa,  *  ao  admirably  that  they  shall  never  play  again.* 


ments,  do  not  neglect  to  infuse  reli^ous  know 
ledge  mto  the  minds  of  their  children;  and 
having  done  this,  arc  but  too  apt  to  conclude 
that  they  have  done  all,  and  have  fully  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  important  duties  of  education. 
For  having,  as  they  think,  sufficiently  grounded 
their  daughters  in  religion,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  alk>w  them  to  spend  almost  tlie  whole  of  their 
time  exactly  like  the  daughters  of  worldly  peo- 
pie.  Now,  though  it  be  one  great  point  gained, 
to  have  imbued  their  young  minds  with  Uie  best 
knowledge,  the  work  is  not  therefore  by  any 
means  accomplished.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  <^uestion  which  in  a  more  extend- 
ed sense,  religious  parents  must  be  prepared  to 
answer. 

Such  parents  should  go  on  to  teach  children 
the  religious  use  of  time,  the  duty  of  consecra- 
ting to  God  everv  talent,  every  faculty,  every 
possession,  and  of  devoting  their  whole  lives  to 
his  glory.  People  of  piety  should  be  more  pe- 
coliarly  on  their  guard  against  a  spirit  of  idle- 
ness, and  a  slovenly  habitual  wasting  of  time, 
because  this  practice,  by  not  assuming  a  palpa- 
ble shape  of  guilt,  carries  little  alarm  to  the  con- 
science. Even  religious  characters  are  in  dan- 
get  on  this  side ;  for  not  allowing  themselves  to 
follow  the  world  in  its  excesses  snd  diversions, 
they  have  consequently  more  time  upon  their 
hands ;  and  instead  of  dedicating  the  time  so 
rescued  to  its  true  purposes,  they  sometimes 
make  as  it  were  compensation  to  themselves  for 
their  abstinence  from  dangerous  pUces  of  pub- 
lic resort,  by  an  habitual  frivolousness  at  home ; 
by  a  superabundance  of  unprofitable  smalUtalk, 
idle  reading,  and  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering 
away  of  time.  Their  day  perhaps  has  been 
more  free  from  actual  evil :  but  it  will  often  be 
discovered  to  have  been  as  unproductive  as  that 
of  more  worldly  characters ;  and  they  will  be 
found  to  have  traded  to  as  little  purpose  with 
their  master's  talents.  But  a  Christian  must 
take  care  to  keep  his  conscience  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  unapparent,  though  formidable  perils  of 
unprofitableness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  authr-r  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  accustom  their  children  to 
pass  at  once  from  serious  business  to  active  and 
animated  recreation ;  they  should  carefully  pre- 
serve them  from  those  long  and  torpid  intervals 
between  both,  that  languid  indolence  and  spirit- 
less trifling  that  merely  getting  rid  of  the  day 
without  stamping  on  it  any  characters  of  active 
goodness  or  of  intellectual  profit,  that  inane 
drowsiness  which  wears  out  such  large  portions 
of  life  in  both  young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed, 
passed  into  an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  virtue,  even  among  those  who  are  not 
apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness. So  far  are  many  parents  fVom  being  sen- 
sible of  this  truth,  that  vacations  from  school  are 
not  merely  allowed,  but  appointed  to  pass  sway 
in  wearisome  sauntering  and  indeterminate  idle- 
ness, and  this  is  done  bv  erring  tenderness,  by 
way  of  convertuijr  the  holydays  into  pleasure ! 
Nay  the  idleness  is  specifically  made  over  to  the 
child's  mind,  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the 
fbndness  of  the  parent !  A  dislike  to  learning 
is  thus  systematically  excited  by  preposterooaly 
ereetug  indolence  into  a  reward  for  appUoatioa 
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And  the  promiM  of  doing  nothing  is  held  outu 
the  BtrongeBt  temptation,  as  well  ai  the  beet  n- 
com  pence,  for  having  done  well ! 

These,  and  auch  Tike  errora  of  conduct  criae 
from  the  latent,  bat  very  operative,  principle  of 
■elfishneBB.  This  principle  ia  obvioualy  promo- 
ted b^  many  habits  and  practice  seemingly  of 
little  importance ;  and  indeed  selfiishneas  is  so 
commonly  interwoven  with  vanity  and  inoonsi. 
deration  that  I  have  not  always  thought  it  ne> 
osBsary  to  mark  the  distinction.  They  are  al- 
fesrnately  cause  and  effect ;  and  are  produced 
and  reproduced  by  reciprocal  operation.  They 
are  a  joint  confederacy,  who  are  mutually  no. 
moling  each  other*B  strength  and  interest ;  uey 
are  united  by  almost  inseparable  ties,  and  the 
indulgence  of  either  is  the  gratification  of  all. 
Ill- judging  tenderness  is  in  fact  only  a  concealed 
■elf-love,  which  cannot  bear  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  uneasiness  which  a  present  disappointment, 
or  difficulty,  or  vexation,  would  cause  to  a  dar- 
ling child ;  but  which  yet  does  not  scruple  by 
improper  gratification  to  store  up  for  it  future 
miseries,  which  the  child  will  infallibly  sufier, 
thouffh  it  may  be  at  a  distant  period,  which  the 
■elfish  mother  does  not  disturb  herself  by  anti- 
cipating, because  she  thinks  she  may  be  saved 
the  pain  of  beholding. 

Another  principle,  something  dilSerent  from 
this,  though  it  may  probably  faO  under  the  head 
of  selfishness,  seems  to  actuate  some  parent*  in 
their  conduct  towards  their  children :  I  mean  a 
certain  slothfuInesB  of  mind,  a  love  of  ease  which 
mposcs  a  voluntary  blindness,  and  makes  them 
not  chcosc  to  see  what  will  give  them  the  trou- 
ble to  combat  From  the  persons  in  question 
we  frequently  hoar  such  expressions  as  these : 
*  Children  will  be  children.* — *  My  children,  I 
suppose  are  much  like  those  of  other  people,* 
dtc.  Thus  we  may  observe  this  dangerous  and 
delusive  principle  frequently  turning  off  with  a 
■mile  from  the  first  indicationsof  those  tempers, 
which  from  their  fatal  tendency  ought  to  be  very 
seriously  taken  up.  I  would  be  understood  now 
as  speaking  to  conscientious  parents,  who  coiw 
aider  it  as  a  general  duty  to  correct  the  faults  of 
their  children,  but  who,  from  this  indolence  of 
mind,  are  extremely  backward  in  di$emering 
such  faults,  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  when 
they  are  pointed  out  by  others.  Such  parents 
will  do  well  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  they 
consider  it  is  a  duty  to  correct,  must  be  equally 
a  duty  to  endeavour  to  Jind  out.  And  this  indo- 
lent love  of  ease  is  the  more  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  it  not  only  leads  parents  into  errone- 
ous  condnd  towards  their  children,  but  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  to  themselves.  It  is  a  &alt 
frequently  cherished  from  ignorance  of  its  real 
character ;  for  not  bearing  on  it  the  strong  fea- 
tures of  deformity  which  mark  many  other  vices, 
but  on  the  contrary  -bearing  some  resemblance 
to  virtue,  it  is  frequently  mistaken  fi}r  Christian 
graces  of  patience,  meekness,  and  forbearance, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite ;  these 
proceeding  from  that  Christian  principle  of  self- 
denial,  the  other  fVom  self-indulgence. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark  on  the  practice  at  the  tables  of  many  fa- 
milies when  the  children  are  at  home  for  the 
Mydays  7    Every  delicacy  ia  fiiroad  apon  them, 


with  the  tempting  remark,* that  thqroamial 
have  this  or  that  dainty  at  school.*  They  an 
indulged  in  irregular  hours  for  the  same  motivi^ 
*  because  they  cannot  have  that  indol^fenee  at 
school.*  Thus  the  natural  seeds  of  idlsnca^ 
sensuality,  and  sloth,  are  at  o&ee  chcriahcd,  \j 
converting  the  periodical  visit  at  home  into  a 
season  of  intemperance,  late  hours,  and  ex0m|r 
tion  from  learning.  So  that  children  are  habi- 
taated,  at  an  age  when  lasting  asaociations  aic 
fbrmed  in  the  mind,  to  connect  the  ideaof  stody 
with  thatof  hardship,  of  happiness  with  gluttony, 
and  of  pleasure  with  loitering,  feasting,  or  sleep, 
ing.  Would  it  not  be  better,  would  it  not  bt 
kinder,  to  make  them  combine  the  delightful  idea 
of  home,  with  the  gratification  of  the  social  a&c- 
tions,  the  fondness  of  maternal  love,  the  kind* 
ness,  and  warmth,  and  confidence  of  the  sweat 
domiMtic  attachments, 

—And  all  the  charities 
Of  fklber,  son  and  brother  ^ 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  those  listlass  and 
vacant  days,  when  the  thons[ht8  have  no  precist 
object;  when  the  imagination  has  nothing  !• 
shape ;  when  industry  has  no  definitive  pursuit ; 
when  the  mind  and  the  body  have  no  exercise  i 
and  the  ingenuity  has  no  acquisition  eithtf  to 
anticipate  or  to  enjoy,  are  the  longest,  the  dnltei^ 
and  the  least  happy,  which  children  of  spirit  and 

Senius  ever  pass.  Yes !  it  is  a  few  short  bol 
een  and  lively  intervals  of  animated  pleasariy 
snatched  horn  between  the  successive  laboura 
and  duties  of  a  well-ordered,  bus^  day,  kx^ked 
forward  to  with  hope,  enjoyed  with  taste,  and 
recollected  without  remorse,  which,  both  to  mea 
and  to  children,  yield  the  truest  portions  of  en- 
joyment. O  snatch  your  offspring  from  adding 
to  the  number  of  those  objects  of  supreme  com- 
miseration, who  seek  their  happiness  in  doing 
nothing !  The  animal  may  be  gratified  bv  it 
but  the  man  is  degraded.  Life  is  but  a  short 
day ;  but  it  is  a  working  day.  Activity  mm§ 
lead  to  evil ;  but  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to 
good. 

Young  ladies  should  also  be  accustomed  to  set 
apart  a  fixed  portion  of  their  time,  as  sacred  to 
tp  the  poor,*  whether  in  relieving,  instroctingt 
or  working  for  them ;  and  the  perfiirofianee  of 
this  duty  must  not  be  left  to  the  event  of  con- 
tingent circumstances,  or  operation  of  acciden- 
tal impressions ;  but  it  must  be  established  inte 
a  principle,  and  wrought  into  a  habit.  A  specifie 
portion  of  the  day  must  be  allotted  to  it,  on  which 
no  common  engagement  must  be  alfowed  to  in- 
trench. Those  periods  of  time,  which  are  not 
stated,  are  seldom  turned  to  their  proper  use' 
and  nothing  short  of  a  regular  plan  (which  must 
however  be  sometimes  made  to  give  way  to  cir* 

*  It  would  lie  a  noble  employment,  and  well  beeomisg 
the  tendemera  of  their  sex,  if  ladies  were  to  oonsider  tht 
superintendanee  of  the  poor  as  their  immediate  oAse. 
They  are  peculiarly  fltted  fbr  it,  fbr  ttom  their  own  ha- 
biu  of  life  they  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  do> 
mestic  wanta  than  the  other  sex ;  and  in  certain  instaa* 
oea  of  nckncss  and  ffufTeringB  peculiar  to  tbefluelvM. 
they  should  be  expected  to  have  more  sympathy :  aad 
they  have  obviously  more  leisure.  There  i«  a  certaia 
relifious  society,  distinfiiisbed  by  simplicity  of  dress, 
manners,  and  lanffua|i>e.  whose  poor  are  perhaps  hetisf 
taken  care  of  than  any  other ;  and  cue  reason  may  bs^ 
that  they  are  inunediately  under  ti»  inspsoiion  of  lit 
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eamaUnoM)  insures  the  conicientioas  discharge 
of  any  datj.  This  will  help  to  furnish  a  powerml 
remedy  for  that  seih»«<!ieas,  whose  strong  holds 
(the  troth  cannot  be  too  ofisn  repeated)  it  is  the 
grand  business  of  Christian  education  perpe- 
tnallv  to  attsck.  If  we  were  but  aware  how 
fliiich  better  it  makes  ourselves  to  wish  to  see 
others  better  and  to  assist  in  making  them  so, 
we  should  find  that  the  good  done  would  be  of 
u  modi  importance  by  the  habit  of  doing  good, 
which  it  would  induce  in  oar  own  minds,  as  by 
its  beneficial  eflfects  on  the  objects  of  our  kind- 

Iq  what  relates  to  pecuniary  bounty,  it  will 
be  requiring  of  young  persons  a  very  small  sa- 
erifice,  if  yon  teach  them  merely  to  give  that 
money  to  the  poor  which  properly  belongs  not 
to  the  child  but  to  the  parent ;  this  sort  of  charity 
eommonly  subtracts  little  from  their  own  plea- 
■ores,  especially  when  what  they  have  bestowed 
ii  immediately  made  up  to  them  as  a  reword  for 
tbeir  little  fit  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  this 
pfaui,  soon  learn  to  give,  nut  only  for  praise  but 
ibr  profit.  The  sacrifice  of  an  orange  to  a  little 
girl,  or  feather  to  a  great  one,  given  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  gratification,  would  be  a  bet- 
lu  hmmm  of  charity  on  its  right  ground,  than  a 
eoosiderahle  sum  of  money  to  b«  presently  rs- 
plaoed  bv  the  parent  And  it  would  be  habi- 
tuating them  early  to  combine  two  ideas,  which 
ought  never  to  be  separated,  charity  and  self- 


As  an  antidote  to  selfishness,  as  well  as  to 
■ride  and  indolence,  they  should  also  very  early 
be  taught  to  perform  all  the  little  offices  in  their 
power  for  themselves ;  they  should  be  accustom- 
ed not  to  be  insolently  exercising  their  supposed 
prarogative  of  rank  and  wealth,  by  calling  for 
itrvasts  where  there  is  no  real  occasion ;  above 
dQ  tbey  should  be  accustomed  to  consider  the 
iomesties*  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
■lored,  and  the  golden  rule  should  be  practicably 
wd  uniformly  enforced,  even  on  so  trifling  an 
oecasion  as  ringing  a  bell,  through  mere  wan- 
tonneas,  or  self-love,  or  pride. 

To  check  the  growth  of  inconsiderateness, 
yonnr  ladies  should  early  bo  taught  to  discharge 
their  little  debts  with  punctuality.  They  should 
be  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  obliging 
trades-peo^de  to  call  often  for  the  money  due  to 
tbera ;  and  of  hindering  and  detaining  those 
whose  time  is  the  source  of  their  subsistence, 
inder  the  pretence  of  some  fVivolous  engage- 
awnt,  which  ought  to  be  made  to  bend  to  the 
'  rt  and  advantage  of  others.  They  should 
entiously  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  exc- 
I  of  their  orders ;  and  with  a  Christian  cir- 
eomspection  be  careful  not  to  drive  work-peo- 
plOf  l^  needless  hurry,  into  loning  their  rest,  or 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  I  have  known  a  lady 
five  her  gown  to  a  msntua-maker  on  the  Satur- 
day night,  to  whom  she  would  not  for  the  world 
say  in  so  many  words,  *  You  most  work  through 

*  In  srldition  to  the  inMtnietinn  of  thn  individual  poor, 
tnd  llM  sopRrintrndanoft  of  charity  echnolH,  ladie#  might 
hs  hifhijr  usefbl  in  assistinf  thp  parochial  clergy  in  the 
adoption  of  that  excellent  plan  (Vir  tlm  instruction  of  the 
ifnorant,  miiapsftmi  by  tlie  bishop  of  Durham  in  his  last 
adniirabie  eharfr  to  his  alersy.  It  i«  with  pleasure  the 
MtlKM'  isenablod  to  add  that  the  scheme  has  actually 
loon  adofied  with  good  efiect  in  that  exteosive  dioeeos. 


the  whole  of  Sunday,*  while  she  was  virtnaHy 
compelling  her  to  do  so,  by  an  injimction  to 
bring  the  gown  home  finished  on  the  Monday 
morning,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure.  To  these 
hardships  numbers  are  continually  driven  by 
good  natured  but  inconsiderate  employers.  As 
these  petty  exactions  of  inoonaideration  furnish 
only  a  constant  aliment  to  selfishness,  let  not  a 
desire  to  counteract  them  be  considered  as  lead- 
ing  to  too  minute  details ;  nothing  is  too  frivo- 
lous for  animadversion,  which  tends  to  fix  a  bad 
habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  dependant 

Would  it  not  be  turning  those  political  doc- 
trines, which  are  now  so  warmly  agitating,  to 
a  truly  moral  account,  and  give  the  best  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  popular  declamations  on  the 
inequality  of  human  conditions,  were  the  rich 
carefully  to  instruct  tbeir  children  to  soflen  that 
inevitable  inequality  by  the  mildness  ond  ten- 
derness of  their  behaviour  to  their  inferiors  T 
This  dispensation  of  God,  which  excites  so  many 
sinful  murmurs,  would,  were  it  thus  practically 
improved,  tend  to  establish  the  glory  of  that 
Being  who  is  now  so  oflen  charged  with  injus- 
tice ;  for  God  himself  is  covertly  attacked  in 
many  of  the  invectives  agoinst  laws,  govern* 
ments,  and  the  supposed  arbitrsry  and  unjust 
disproportion  of  ranks  and  riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  improved, 
would,  at  once  call  into  exercise  the  generosity, 
kindness,  and  forbearance  of  the  superior ;  ond 
the  patience,  resignation,  and  gratitude  of  the 
inferior ;  and  thus,  while  we  were  vindicating 
the  wayi  of  Providence,  we  should  be  accom- 
plishing  his  plan^  by  bringing  into  action  those 
virtues  of  both  classes,  which  would  have  little 
exercise  had  there  been  no  inequality  in  station 
and  fortune.  Those  more  exalted  persons  who 
ore  so  zealously  contending  for  the  privileges  of 
rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  duties  and  considerate  virtues  which 
tlie  possession  of  rank  and  power  imposes  on 
themselves;  duties  and  virtues  which  should  ever 
be  inseparable- from  those  privileges.  As  the 
inferior  classes  have  little  real  right  to  complain 
oflatM  in  this  respect,  let  the  great  be  watcbfhl 
to  give  them  as  little  cause  to  complain  of  meiu 
ners.  In  order  to  this,  let  them  carefully  train 
up  their  children  to  supply  by  individual  kind- 
ness those  cases  of  hardship  which  laws  cannot 
reach ;  let  them  obviate,  by  an  active  and  welL 
directed  compassion,  those  imperfections  of 
which  the  best  constructed  human  institutione 
must  unavoidably  partake;  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  private  bounty,  early  inculcoted,  soflen  those 
distresses  which  can  never  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  even  the  best  goTernment  Let  them 
teach  their  ofispring,  that  the  charity  of  the 
rich  should  ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public  pro- 
vision in  those  numberless  instances  to  which 
the  most  equal  laws  cannot  apply.  By  such 
means  every  lesson  of  politics  may  be  convert* 
cd  into  a  lesson  of  piety ;  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
descending  k>ve  might  win  over  oome  whom  a 
spirit  of  invective  will  only  inflame. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligence  into  whieh 
even  religiously  disposed  parents  and  teachers 
are  apt  to  fall,  one  is,  that  they  are  not  suA. 
ciently  attentive  in  finding  interesting  emidar 
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ment  for  the  Sunday.  They  do  not  make  m 
eernple  of  sometimes  allowing  their  children  to 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  public  worship  with 
their  ordinary  employments  and  common  scho^ 
exercises.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
training  their  offspring  to  an  early  and  a  sys- 
tematic profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  this  cus- 
tcm ;  for  to  children,  their  tasks  are  their  busi- 
ness ;  to  them  a  French  or  Latin  eiercise  ie  as 
■erious  an  occupation  as  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  to  a  man ;  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  think  the  one  right  note,  they  will  not  be 
brought  hcreafler  to  think  that  the  other  is 
wrong :  for  the  opinions  and  practices  fixed  at 
this  important  season  are  not  easily  altered: 
and  an  early  habit  becomes  rooted  into  an  ia- 
▼eterate  prejudice.  By  this  oversight  even  the 
friends  of  religion  may  be  contributing  even- 
tually to  that  abolition  of  the  Lord's  day,  so 
devoutly  wished  and  so  indefatigably  laboured 
after  by  its  enemies,  as  the  desired  preliminary 
to  the  destruction  of  whatever  is  roost  dear  to 
christians.  What  obstruction  would  it  offer  to 
the  general  progress  of  youth,  if  all  their  Sunday 
exercises  (which,  with  reading,  composing, 
transcribing  and  getting  by  heart,  might  be  ex- 
tended to  an  entertaining  variety)  were  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  day  7 

Those  whose  own  spirits  and  vigour  of  mind 
are  exhausted  by  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
and  who  therefore  grow  faint  and  languid  under 
the  continuance  of  serious  occupation,  are  not 
aware  how  different  the  case  is  with  lively  young 
people,  whose  spring  of  action  has  not  been 
broken  by  habitual  indulgence.  They  are  not 
aware  that  a  firm  and  well  disciplined  intellect 
wants,  comparatively,  little  amusement  The 
more  change  from  one  book  to  another,  is  a  re- 
lief  almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  But  then 
the  variation  must  be  judiciously  made,  so  that 
to  novelty  must  be  superadded  comparative 
amusement;  that  is,  the  gradation  should  be 
made  from  the  more  to  the  less  serious  book. 
If  care  be  thus  taken  that  greater  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers  shall  not  be  inquired,  when, 
through  length  of  application,  there  is  less  ability 
or  diitposition  to  exert  them  ;  such  a  well  order- 
ed  distinction,  will  produce  on  the  mind  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  a  new  employment 

It  is  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such  rigor- 
ous study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they  should 
be  taught  to  love  into  a  day  of  burdens  and  hard- 
ships,  or  to  abridge  them  of  such  innocent  en. 
toy  men  ts  as  are  compatable  with  a  season  of 
holy  rest  It  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments  and  studies  ;  for  on 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before 
observed,  their  future  notions  and  principles  will 
in  a  good  decree  be  formed.  The  Gospel,  in 
rescuing  the  Lurd^s  day  from  the  rigorous  bond- 
age of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  never  lessened  the 
obligation  to  keep  it  holy,  nor  meant  to  sanc- 
tion any  secular  occupation.*  Christianity  in 
lightening  its  austerities  has  not  defeated  the 
end  of  its  institution  ;  in  purifying  its  spirit,  it 
has  not  abolished  its  object 

*  Th^  ttrongeat  proof  of  this  obflervation  is  the  cm* 
dmet  of  the  firrt  christians  who  had  their  iastnieUons 
immediately  fh)m  the  Apostles. 


Though  the  author,  chiefly  writiog  with  ■ 
view  to  domestic  instruction,  has  purpowly 
avoided  entering  on  the  disputed  qiinefini 
whether  a  school  or  home  education  be  best ;  a 
question  which  perhape  must  ^nexmlly  be  dm 
oided  by  the  state  of  the  individual  home,  ui 
the  state  of  the  individual  achool ;  vet  ihi 
begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  which  pee8> 
liarly  belongs  to  a  school  education;  namalj, 
the  general  habit  of  converting  the  Sunday  iatD 
a  visiting  daj,  by  way  of  gaining  time ;  as  if  tht 
appropriate  mstructions  of  the  Lord*e  day  wen 
the  cheapest  sacrifice  which  cotild  be  made  to 

fdeasure.  Even  in  those  schoola  in  which  »> 
igion  is  considered  as  an  indispenaable  part  of 
instruction,  this  kind  of  instruction  ia  almost  as- 
clusively  limited  to  Sundays:  how  then  an 
l^irls  ever  to  make  any  progreea  in  this  noit 
important  article,  if  they  are  habituated  to  km 
the  reliffious  advantages  of  the  school,  for  tbi 
sake  of  naving  mobe  dainties  for  dinner  abroad  7 
This  remark  cannot  be  supposed  to  apply  to  thi 
visits  which  children  make  to  religioue  pareoli^ 
and  indeed  it  only  applies  to  thoae  caaee  whsre 
the  school  is  a  conscientiotts  achool,  and  tin 
visit  a  trifling  visit 

Among  other  subjects  which  angroae  a  goad 
share  of  worldly  conversation,  one  of  the  msrt 
attracting  is  beauty.  Many  ladies  have  oAsa 
a  random  way  of  talking  rapturously  on  Ihi 
general  importance  and  the  faacinating  pomr 
of  beauty,  who  are  yet  prudent  enough  to  bi 
very  unwilling  to  let  their  own  daughters  fiad 
out  they  are  handsome.  Perhape  tM  cootnrj 
course  might  be  safer.  If  the  little  listensr 
were  not  constantly  hearing  that  beauty  ii  thi 
best  gift,  she  would  not  be  ao  vain  from  fancy- 
ing iMrself  to  be  the  best  gifled.  Be  leae  soli- 
citous, therefore,  to  conceal  from  her  a  seore^ 
which,  with  all  your  watchfulnesa,  she  will  bs 
sure  to  find  out,  without  your  telling ;  but  rather 
seek  to  lower  the  general  value  of  beauty  in  bar 
esti  mation.  Use  your  datighter  in  all  things  to  a 
different  standard  from  that  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  by  vulgar  people  and  servanta  only  that  she 
will  be  told  of  her  being  pretty.  She  will  be  hear- 
ing it  not  only  from  gay  ladies,  but  from  grave 
men ;  she  will  be  hearing  it  from  the  whole  world 
around  her.  The  antidote  to  the  present  danger 
is  not  now  to  be  searched  for ;  it  must  be  already 
operating;  it  must  have  been  provided  fix-  in  tM 
foundation  laid  in  the  general  principle  ahe  has 
been  imbibing  before  this  particular  tamptatioa 
of  beauty  came  in  question.  And  thia  genenl 
principle  is  an  habitual  indifference  to  flattery. 
She  must  have  learnt  not  to  be  intoxicated  by 
the  praise  of  the  world.  She  most  have  learnt 
to  estimate  things  by  their  intrinsic  worth, 
rather  than  by  the  world's  estimation.  Speak 
to  her  with  particular  kindness  and  commenda- 
tion of  plain  but  amiable  girls;  mention  with 
compassion  such  as  are  handaome  but  ill-edo- 
cated ;  speak  casually  of  some  who  were  ones 
thought  pretty,  but  have  ceased  to  be  good; 
make  use  of  the  arguments  arising  from  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  beauty,  aa  atroM 
additional  reasons  for  making  that  which  n 
little  valuable  in  itself,  stilUesa  valuable.  As  it 
is  a  new  idea  which  is  alwaya  dangerona,  yoi 
may  thus  break  the  ibroe  of  thia  danger  b?  al 
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iMriiif  her  an  earl?  introdoctioD  to  thu  inevi- 
Idble  knowledgre,  which  would  become  more  in. 
tHHtiof ,  and  of  coarse  more  perilous  by  every 
tdditional  year ;  and  if  you  can  gruard  against 
that  fatal  and  almoft  universal  error  of  letting 
har  aee  that  she  is  more  loved  on  account  of  her 
Iwuty,  her  fiuniharity  with  the  idea  may  be 
lev  dangerous  than  its  novelty  aAerwards  would 


But  the  gntX  and  constant  peril  to  which 
yoang  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  lift  are 
tspoaed,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spirit  of  ge. 
aarml  conversation.  Even  the  children  of  better 
fcrniliea,  who  are  well-instructed  when  at  their 
tediea,  are  yet  at  other  times  continually  be- 
hoiding  the  woaLO  set  up  in  the  highest  and 
■tost  advanUgeous  point  of  view.  Seeing  the 
world  !  knowing  the  world !  standing  well  with 
the  world !  making  a  figure  in  the  world !  is 
ipoken  of  as  including  the  whole  sum  and  sub. 
ManoB  of  human  advantages.  They  hear  their 
Hhication  almost  exclusively  alluded  to  with  re. 
brenoe  to  the ^^urc  it  will  enable  them  to  make 
II  the  world.  In  almost  all  companies  they  hear 
ill  that  the  world  admires  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration ;  rank  flattered,  fame  coveted,  power 
Rmifht,  beauty  idolizod,  monov  considered  as 
lie  one  thing  needful,  and  as  the  atoning  sub. 
rtitate  for  the  want  of  all  other  things ;  profit 
leSd  up  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  worldly  ea- 
imation  as  the  just  and  highest  prize  of  lauda- 
hie  ambition ;  and  afler  the  very  spirit  of  the 
porld  has  been  thus  habitually  infused  into  them 
lU  tlip  week,  one  cannot  expect  much  efl^ect 
Broin  thoir  being  coldly  and  customarily  told 
BOW  and  then  on  Sundays,  that  they  must  not 
'love  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world.* 
To  tell  them  once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a  sin 
Id  gratify  an  appetite  which  you  have  been 
whetting  and  stimulating  the  preceding  six,  is 
lo  require  from  them  a  power  of  self  control, 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
pnsiona,  especially  in  early  age,  should  have 
lai^ht  us  is  impossible. 

This  is  not  the.  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
Hoal  uiisapplication  of  the  phrase,  *  knowing 
the  world  ;*  which  term  is  commonly  applied,  in 
the  way  of  panegyric,  to  keen,  designing,  sel. 
fish,  ambitious  men,  who  study  mankind  in  or- 
dar  to  turn  them  to  their  own  account  But  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  expreraion,  the  sense  which 
ahriMtian  parents  would  wish  to  impress  on  their 
children,  to  know  the  world  is  to  know  its  emp- 
tioess,  its  vanity,  its  futility,  and  its  wickedness. 
To  know  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  on  our  guard 
gainst  it,  to  labour  to  live  above  it ;  and  in  this 
flew  an  obscure  Christian  in  a  village  may  be 
nid  to  know  the  world  better  than  a  hoary 
oeurtier  or  wily  politician.  For  how  can  they 
be  said  to  know  it  who  go  on  to  love  it,  to  be  leid 
eaptive  by  its  allurements,  to  give  their  soul  in 
tiehange  for  its  lying  promises  ? 

But  while  so  false  an  estimate  is  often  made 
ia  &shionable  society  of  the  real  value  of  things ; 
^at  is,  while  Christianity  does  noi  furnish  the 
kaodard,  and  human  opmion  does ;  while  the 
moltiplying  our  desires  is  considered  as  a  sy  mp- 
loiii  of  elegance,  though  to  subdue  those  desires 
b  the  rrand  criterion  of  religion ;  while  mode- 
ntioii  IS  beheld  as  indicating  a  poomees  of  spi- 


rit, though  to  that  very  poverty  of  spint  the 
highest  promise  of  the  gospel  is  assigned ;  while 
worldly  wisdom  is  sedulously  enjoined  by  world 
ly  friends,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion 
*  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with 
God  ;*  while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be  anxiously 
sought  in  opposition  to  that  assurance,  that '  tfaie 
fear  of  man  worketh  a  snare ;'  while  they  are 
taught  all  the  week,  that  '  the  friendship  of  the 
world'  is  the  wisest  pursuit ;  and  on  Sundays 
that  *  it  is  enmity  with  God  ;*  while  these  things 
are  so  (and  that  they  are  so  in  a  good  degree 
who  will  undertake  to  deoj  ?)  may  we  not  ven- 
ture  to  affirm  that  a  Christian  education,  though 
it  be  not  an  impossible,  is  yet  a  very  difficult 
work? 


CHAP.  VI. 

ON  THE  EARLY  FOaMING  OF  HABm. 

On  the  neceuUy  of  forming  the  Judgment  to  di- 
rect ihoee  Habito, 

It  can  never  bo  too  oflen  repeated,  that  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the  forming 
of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of  havbg  recur 
red  too  often,  though  hitherto  only  incidentally, 
to  this  topic.  It  is,  however,  a  topic  of  such  im- 
portance, that  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  it 
somewhat  more  in  detail ;  as  the  early  forming 
of  right  habits  on  sound  principles  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  forming  of  any  one  good  habit  seems  to 
be  effected  rather  by  avoiding  the  opposite  bad 
habit,  and  resisting  every  temptation  to  the  op- 
posite vice,  than  by  the  mere  occasional  prac- 
tice of  the  virtue  required. — Humility^  fi>r  in- 
stance, is  less  an  act  than  a  disposition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  performance 
of  some  detached  humble  deed,  as  an  incessant 
watchfulness  against  every  propensity  to  pride. 
Sobriety,  is  not  a  prominent  ostensible  thing ;  it 
evidently  consists  in  a  series  of  negations,  sjid 
not  of  actions.  It  is  a  conscientious  habit  of 
resisting  every  incentive  to  intemperance.— 
Meekneee  is  best  attained  and  exemplified  by 
guarding  against  every  tendency  to  anger,  im- 
patience and  resentment  A  habit  of  atietaian 
and  application  is  formed  by  early  and  constant 
vigilance  against  a  trifling  spirit  and  a  wander- 
ing mind.  A  habit  of  industry,  by  watching 
against  the  blandishments  of  pleasure,  the  waste 
of  small  portions  of  time,  and  the  enchroacb- 
ment  of  small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
working  any  or  all  of  these  habits  into  the  minds 
of  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  consider 
what  a  variety  of  uses  each  of  them  involves. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  cam  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  It  would  seem  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  no  very  great  importance  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  self-denial  in  respect  either  to  the  ele 
gancies  of  decoration,  or  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  or  to  the  common  routine  of  pleasure; 
that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  an  indiffisrence 
to  luxuries  harmless  in  themselves;  and  no 
need  of  dailv  moderation  in  those  persons  who 
are  possessed  of  affluence,  and  to  whom  there 
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fere,  as  tho  expense  is  no  object,  so  the  forbear- 
ance is  thought  of  no  importance.  Those  acts 
of  self-denial,  I  admit,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  appear  to  be  of  no  great  valae,  yet 
they  assume  high  importance,  if  you  consider 
what  it  is  to  have,  as  it  were,  dried  up  the  spring 
of  only  one  importunate  passion ;  if  you  reflect 
after  any  one  sueh  conquest  is  obtained,  how 
easily,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  followed  up 
by  others. 

How  much  future  virtue  and  self-government, 
in  more  important  things,  may  a  mother  there, 
fbre  be  securing  to  that  child,  who  should  al- 
ways  remain  in  as  high  a  situation  as  she  is  in 
when  the  first  foundations  of  this  quality  are 
laying ;  but  should  an v  reverse  of  fortune  take 
place  in  the  daughter,  how  much  integrity  and 
independence  of  mind  also  may  be  prepared  for 
her,  by  the  early  excision  of  superfluous  desires. 
She,  who  has  boon  trained  to  subdue  these  pro- 
pensities, will,  in  all  probability  be  preserved 
from  running  into  worthless  company,  merely 
fer  the  sake  of  the  splendor  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  it  She  will  be  rescued  ftom  the  temp- 
tation to  do  wrong  things  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ments from  which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  flattering  those 
whom  she  despises ;  because  her  moderate  mind 
and  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit  indul- 
gences which  could  only  be  procured  by  mean 
compliances.  For  she  will  have  been  habitusted 
to  consider  the  character  as  the  leading  circum- 
stance of  attachment,  and  the  splendor  as  an 
accident,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it ; 
but  which,  when  it  does,  as  it  is  not  a  ground 
of  merit  in  the  possessor,  so  it  is  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  her  attachment  Tho  habit  of  self- 
control,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things  in- 
volves in  the  aggregate  less  loss  of  pleasure,  than 
will  bo  experienced  by  disappointments  in  the 
mind  ever  yielding  itself  to  the  love  of  present 
indulgences,  whenever  those  indulgences  should 
be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an  early 
habit  of  restraint  exercised  over  all  her  appetites 
and  temper;  she  who  has  been  used  to  set 
bounds  to  her  desires  as  a  general  principle, 
will  have  learned  to  withstand  a  passion  for 
dress  and  personal  ornaments ;  and  the  woman 
who  has  conquered  this  propensity  has  sur- 
mounted one  of  the  most  domineering  tempta- 
tions which  assail  the  sex.  While  this  seemingly 
little  circumstance,  if  neglected,  and  the  oppo- 
site habit  formed,  may  be  the  first  step  to  every 
successive  error,  and  every  consequent  distress. 
Those  women  who  arc  ruined  by  seduction  in 
the  lower  classes,  and  those  who  are  made  mi- 
serable by  ambitious  marriages  in  tho  higher, 
win  be  more  frequently  found  to  owe  their  mi- 
aery  to  an  ungoverned  passion  for  dress  and 
show,  than  to  motives  more  apparently  bad.  An 
habitual  moderation  in  this  article,  growing  out 
of  a  pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not  arising 
from  the  affectation  of  a  singularity,  which  may 
have  more  pride  in  it,  than  others  feel  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  any  of  the  things  which  this  singu- 
larity renounces,  includes  many  valuable  ad- 
Tantages.  Modesty,  simplicity,  humility,  econo- 
my, prudence,  liberality,  charity,  are  almost  in- 
separably, and  not  very  remotely,  connected 


with  an  habitual  victory  over  personal  vMitf 
and  a  turn  to  personal  expense.  The  inferior 
and  leas  striking  virtues  are  the  smaller  pearly 
which  serve  to  string  and  connect  the  great  ODSi. 

An  early  and  unremitting  leal  in  mrmingths 
mind  to  a  nabit  of  attention  not  only  prodoesi 
the  outward  expression  of  good  breeding,  as  one 
of  its  incidental  advantage,  but  involves,  or  r^ 
ther  creates,  better  qualities  than  itself;  while 
vacancy  and  inattention  not  only  produca  vulgar 
manners,  but  are  usually  the  indication,  if  not 
of  an  ordinary,  y etof  a  neglected  understanding. 
To  the  habitually  inattentive,  books  offer  litUs 
benefit;  company  affisrds  little  improvement; 
while  a  self-imposed  attention  sharpens  observa- 
tion, and  creates  a  spirit  of  inspection  and  iii> 
quiry,  which  often  lifts  a  common  understand* 
ing  to  a  degree  of  eminence  in  knowledge,  sa- 
gacity, and  usefulness,  which  indolent  or  negli- 
gent ^nius  does  not  always  reach.  A  habit  of 
attention  exercises  intellect,  quickens  discern- 
ment, multiplies  ideas,  enUrges  the  power  of 
combining  images  and  compafin^  character^ 
and  gives  a  faculty  of  picking  up  improvement 
from  circumstances  the  least  promising;  and 
gaining  instruction  from  those  slight  bat  fi«* 
quently  recurring  occasions,  which  the  absent 
and  the  negligent  turn  to  no  account  Scarcdy 
any  thing  or  person  is  so  unproductive  as  not 
to  yield  some  fruit  to  the  attentive  and  soduloiM 
collector  of  ideas.  But  this  is  far  fVom  being 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  person ;  she,  who 
early  imposes  on  herself  a  habit  of  strict  attso- 
lion  to  whatever  she  is  engaged  in,  begins  to 
wage  early  war  with  wandering  thoughts,  use. 
less  reveries,  and  that  disqualifying  train  of 
busy,  but  unprofitable  imaginations,  by  which 
the  idle  are  occupied,  and  the  absent  are  ab- 
sorbed. She  who  keeps  her  intellectual  powers 
in  action,  studies  with  advantage,  herself,  her 
books,  and  the  world.  Whereas  they,  in  whose 
undisciplined  minds  vagrant  thoughts  have  bseo 
suffered  to  range  without  restriction  on  ordinary 
occasions,  will  find  they  cannot  easily  call  then 
home,  when  wanted  to  assist  in  higher  duties. 
Thoughts,  which  are  indulged  in  habitual  vran- 
dering,  will  not  be  readily  restrained  in  the  so- 
lemnities of  public  worship  or  of  private  devo- 
tion. 

But  in  speaking  of  tho  necessary  habits,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  the  habit  of  unremittior 
induitry^  which  is  indeed  closely  connected  witt 
those  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention,  can* 
not  be  too  early  or  too  sedulously  formed.  Lit 
not  the  sprighUy  and  the  brilliant  reject  Indus 
try  as  a  plebian  quality,  as  a  quality  to  be  exer- 
cised only  by  those  who  have  their  bread  to  earn, 
or  their  fortune  to  make.  But  let  Uiem  respeet 
it,  and  adopt  it  as  an  habit  to  which  many  els^ 
vated  characters  have,  in  a  good  measure,  owed 
their  distinction.  The  masters  in  science,  the 
leaders  in  literature,  legislators,  and  stateemsi 
oven  apostles  and  reformers  would  not,  at  least 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  have  enlightened,  oo» 
verted,  and  astonished  the  world,  had  they  M^ 
been  eminent  possessors  of  this  sober  and  anoo- 
tentatious  quality.  It  is  the  quality  to  whkh 
the  immortal  Newton  modestly  ascribed  bieovi 
vast  attainments ;  who,  when  he  was  asUod  by 
what  means  he  had  been  enabled  to  mnka  tW 
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■All  progrreflf  which  strack  mankind  with 
wonder,  replieS,  that  it  was  not  to  maeh  owing 
to  anj  auperior  strength  of  gonitis,  as  to  an  habit 
of  patiaot  thinking,  laborious  attention,  and  cbse 
application.  We  mast,  it  is  true,  make  some 
deductions  for  the  humility  of  the  speaker.  Yet 
it  is  not  orerrating  its  TSLlue,  to  assert  that  in- 
dustry is  the  sturdy  and  hard  working  pioneer, 
who  by  persevering  labour  removes  obstructioos, 
overeomes  difficulties,  clears  intricacies,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  march,  and  aids  the  victories 
afgenias. 

An  eiact  habit  of  eeonomif  is  of  the  same  fa. 
mily  with  the  two  foregoing  qualities ;  and  like 
them  is  the  prolific  parent  of  a  numerous  off- 
ipring  of  virtues.  For  want  of  the  early  ingrafl- 
iag  of  this  practice  on  its  only  legitimate  stock 
—a  sound  principle  of  integrity — may  we  not, 
in  loo  many  instances  in  subsequent  life,  almoet 
apply  to  the  &tal  effects  of  domestic  profiiseness, 
vhat  Tacitus  observes  of  a  lavish  profligacy  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money — that  an  ex- 
chequer which  is  exhausted  b^  prodigality  will 
probably  be  replenished  by  crimes. 

Those  who  are  early  trained  to  scrupulous 
punetoality  in  the  division  of  time,  and  an  ex- 
actness to  the  hours  of  their  childish  business, 
will  bave  learnt  how  much  the  economy  of  time 
ii  promoted  by  habits  of  punctuality,  when  they 
ihall  enter  on  the  more  important  business  of 
life.  By  getting  one  employment  cleared  away, 
mctly  as  the  succeeding  employment  shall  have 
a  claim  to  be  despatched,  they  will  learn  two 
tilings :  that  one  business  must  not  trench  on 
(lie  time  which  belongs  to  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  on  those  odd  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  even  minutes  which  are  so  often  lost  between 
locceaeive  duties,  for  want  of  calculation,  punctu- 
ality and  arrangement. 

A  habit  of  punctuality  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  which  the  youthful  mind  may  be  msde 
capable  of  receiving  ;  and  it  is  so  connected  with 
troth,  with  morals,  and  with  the  general  good 
government  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  brought  into  exercise  on 
the  smallest  occasions.  Bui  I  refrain  from  en- 
larging an  this  point  as  it  will  be  discussed  in 
another  part  of  this  work.* 

It  requires  perhaps  still  more  sedulity  to  lay 
Varly  the  first  foundation  of  those  interior  habits 
which  are  grounded  on  watchfulness  against 
meh  faults  as  do  not  oflen  betray  themselves  by 
braaking  oat  mto  open  excess ;  and  which  there 
would  tnerefiire  be  less  discredit  in  judging.  It 
ihoiild  more  particularly  make  a  part  of  the  first 
elem«nta  of  edncatioo,  to  try  to  infuse  into  the 
mind  that  particular  principle  which  stands  in 
opposition  to  those  evil  tempers,  to  which  the 
individual  pupil  is  more  immediately  addicted. 
As  it  cannot  be  followed  up  too  closely,  so  it  can 
haidly  be  set  about  too  early.  May  we  not  bor- 
row an  important  iUustration  of  this  truth  from 
the  frbalous  hereof  the  Grecian  story?  He  who 
was  one  day  to  perform  exploits,  which  should 
ill  Um  earth  with  his  renown,  began  by  con- 
fMrbif  in  his  infancy ;  and  it  was  a  prelimina-* 
rf  to  hie  delivering  the  world  from  monsters  in 
Ui  ripar  years,  that  he  should  set  oat  by  strang- 
Gif  ikb  aerpents  in  his  eradle. 

•  fles  Chapter  oo  DsfbiitioBs. 
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It  must  however  be  observed  that  diligent  oar« 
is  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with  the  gnu 
dual  formation  of  these  and  other  useful  hmbU$^ 
an  adequate  attention  be  employed  to  the  form- 
ing of  the  judgment ;  to  the  framing  such  a 
sound  constitution  of  mind,  as  shall  supply  tha 
power  of  directins  all  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
standing, and  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  to 
keep  their  proper  places  and  due  beunds,  to  ob- 
serve their  just  proportions,  and  maintain  their 
right  station,  relation,  order,  and  dependence. 

For  instance,  while  the  young  porson*s  mind 
is  trained  to  those  habits  of  attention  and  indus- 
try, which  we  have  been  recommending ;  great 
care  must  be  used  that  her  judgment  be  so  en- 
lightened as  to  enable  her  to  ibrm  sound  notions 
with  regard  to  what  is  really  worthy  her  attentive 
pursuit,  without  which  discriminating  power, 
application  would  only  be  actively  misemploy- 
ed i  and  ardour  and  industry  would  but  serve 
to  lead  her  more  widely  from  the  right  road  of 
truth.  Without  a  correct  judgment  she  would 
be  wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous,  or 
exhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievous.  With- 
out that  ardour  and  activity  we  have  been  re- 
commending she  might  only  be  *  weaving  spi- 
ders* webs  ;*  with  it,  if  destitute  of  judgment, 
she  would  be  *  hatching  cockatrices'  eggs.* 

Again,  if  the  judgment  be  not  well  informed 
as  to  the  nature  and  true  ends  of  temperance, 
the  ill-instructed  mind  might  be  led  into  a  su- 
perstitious reliance  on  the  merits  of  self-denial ; 
and  resting  in  the  letter  of  a  few  outward  ob- 
servances, without  any  consideration  of  the  spirit 
of  this  christian  virtue,  might  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  ahBtin§ne€  from 

*  meat  and  drink,*  and  not  *  peace,  and  righteooa- 
ness,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost* 

The  8am6  well  ordered  judgment  will  also  ba 
required  in  ^.jperintending  and  regulating  the 
habit  of  economy  ;  for  extravagance  being  rather 
a  relative  than  a  positive  term,  the  true  art  of 
regulating  expense,  is  not  to  proportion  it  to  the 
fashion,  or  to  the  opinion  or  practice  of  others, 
but  to  our  own  station  and  to  our  own  circum- 
stances. Aristippus  being  accused  of  extrava- 
gance by  one  who  was  not  rich,  because  he  had 
given  SIX  crowns  for  a  small  fish,  said  to  him, 

•  Why  what  would  you  have  given  7* — *  Twelve 
pence,*  answered  Uie  other.  'Then,*  replied 
Aristippus,  *our  economy  is  equal;  for  six 
crowns  are  no  more  to  me  /han  twelve  pence 
are  to  you.* 

It  is  the  more  important  to  enlighten  the  jod^- 
ment  in  this  point,  because  so*  predominant  u 
the  control  of  custom  and  fashion,  that  men  cf 
unfixed  principle  are  dnven  to  borrow  other 
peoples*  judgment  of  them,  before  they  can  ven- 
ture to  determine  whether  they  themseh'es  are 
rich  or  happy.  These  vain  slaves  to  human 
opinion  do  not  so  of\en  say.  How  ouerht  I  to  act? 
or.  What  ought  I  to  spend  7  as.  What  does  tha 
world  think  I  ought  to  do?  What  do  others  think 
I  ought  to  spend  7 

There  is  also  a  perpetual  call  for  the  interi9i< 
renco  of  the  judgment  in  settling  the  true  no- 
tion  of  what  meekness  is,  before  we  can  adopt 
the  practice  without  fiilling  into  error.  We  muat 
apprise  thoee  on  whose  minds  we  are  inculca- 
ting this  amiable  virtue,  of  the  broad  Una  of  dia* 
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tincUon  between  Christian  meekness  and  that 
well-bred  tone  and  sentle  manner  which  passes 
current  for  it  in  uie  world.  We  must  teach 
them  also  to  distinguish  between  an  humble  opi- 
nion  of  our  own  a:bility  to  judge,  and  serrile  de- 
rvliction  of  truth  and  principle,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  poor  praise  of  indiscriminate  compll- 
ance  and  yielding  softness.  We  must  lead  them 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  honesty  and 
obstinacy,  between  perseverance  and  perverse- 
nesB,  between  firmness  and  prejudice.  We  must 
convince  them  that  it  is  not  meekness,  but  base- 
ness, when  through  a  dishonest  dread  of  offend- 
ing tlie  prosperous,  or  displeasing  the  powerful, 
we  forbear  to  recommend,  or  renise  to  support, 
those  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  or  to 
support  That  it  is  selfishness  and  not  meek- 
ness,  when  through  fear  of  forfeiting  any  portion 
of  oar  reputation,  or  risking  our  own  favour 
with  others,  we  refuse  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
nspected  worth  or  discredited  virtue.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

Filial  obedience  not  the  character  of  the  age, — A 
eompari$on  with  the  preceding  age  in  this  re- 
tpect. — Tliose  who  cultivate  the  mind  advhed 
to  study  the  nature  of  the  soil. —  Unpromising 
children  often  make  strong  characters. — Teach- 
ers too  apt  to  devote  their  pains  almost  exclu- 
sively to  children  of  parts, 

Amono  the  real  improvements  of  modern 
times,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  growth  of  filial  obedience  cannot  be  in- 
cluded. Who  can  forbear  observing  and  regret- 
ting in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  not  only  sons 
but  daughters  have  adopted  something  of  that 
spirit  of  independence,  and  disdain  of  control, 
which  characterize  the  times  7  And  is  it  not 
too  generally  obvious  that  domestic  manners  are 
not  slightly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  hue 
of  public  principles  7  The  rights  of  man  have 
been  discussed,  till  we  are  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  discussion.  To  these  have  been  oppo- 
sed, as  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  illumi- 
nation, and  with  more  presumption  than  pru- 
dence, the  rights  of  women.  It  follows,  accord- 
ing  to  the  natural  progression  of  human  things, 
that  the  next  influx  of  that  irradiation  which 
our  enlighteners  are  pouring  in  upon  us,  will 
illuminate  the  world  with  grave  descants  on  the 
rights  of  youtht  the  rights  of  children^  the  rights 
rf  babies! 

This  revolutionary  spirit  in  families  8ug?est8 
he  remark,  that  among  the  faults  with  which 
A  had  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  recent  times 
to  load  the  memoi^  of  the  incomparable  Milton, 
tne  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  private 

*  To  this  criminal  timidity,  madame  de  Maintenon,  a 
^oman  of  parti  and  piety,  sacritkedlhe  ingenious  and 
amiable  Racine ;  wbom,  while  she  had  taste  enough  to 
admire,  8he  had  not  tlie  generosity  to  defend,  when  the 
royal  favour  was  withdrawn  ft-om  him.  A  still  darker 
"Joud  hasgs  over  herfhme.  on  account  of  the  selfish  neu* 
Irality  she  maintained  in  not  interposing  her  good  offices 
between  the  resentmenu  of  the  king  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  Hugiinots.  It  is  a  heavy  agsravatioo  of  her  fkuit, 
that  she  herself  had  been  edacated  in  the  fltitb  of  these 


character  (for  witli  his  political  character  «f 
have  here  nothing  to  do)  has  been,  that  he  wu 
so  severe  a  father  as  to  have  compelled  hii 
daughters,  after  he  was  blind,  to  read  aloud  ts 
him,  for  his  sole  pleasure,  Greek  and  Latin  an. 
thors,  of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  word 
But  this  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  instanet 
of  the  strict  domestic  regulations  of  the  age  io 
which  Milton  lived  ;  and  should  not  be  broopht 
forward  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of  his  indivi- 
dual temper.  Nor  indeed  in  any  case  should  it 
ever  be  considered  as  an  hardship  for  an  afS» 
tionate  child  to  amuse  an  afflicted  parent,  even 
though  it  should  be  attended  with  a  heavier  ia> 
crifioe  of  her  own  pleasure  than  that  prodned 
in  the  present  instance.* 

Is  the  author  then  inculcating  the  harsh  doe. 
trine  of  paternal  austerity  7  By  do  means.  It 
drives  the  gentle  spirit  to  artifice,  and  the  rugged 
to  despair.  It  generates  deceit  and  cunning, 
the  most  hopeless  and  hateful  in  the  whole  eals^ 
logoe  of  female  failings.  Ungovemed  anger  in 
the  teacher,  and  inability  to  discriminate  bs. 
tween  venial  errors  and  premeditated  offence, 
though  they  may  lead  a  timid  creature  to  hide 
wrong  tempers,  or  to  conceal  bad  actions,  will 
not  help  her  to  subdue  the  one  or  correct  the 
other.  The  dread  of  severity  will  drive  terrified 
children  to  seek,  not  for  reformation,  but  for  un> 
punity.  A  readiness  to  forgive  them  promotei 
frankness :  and  we  should,  above  all  things,  en- 
courage them  to  be  frank,  in  order  to  come  at 
their  faults.  They  have  not  more  faults  for  be- 
ing open,  they  only  discover  more ;  and  to  know 
the  worst  of  the  character  we  have  to  regidate 
will  enable  us  to  make  it  better. 

Discipline,  however,  is  not  cruelty,  and  re- 
straint is  not  severity.  A  discriminating  teach- 
er will  appreciate  the  individual  character  of 
each  pupil,  iri  order  to  appropriate  her  manage- 
ment We  must  strengthen  the  feeble,  while 
we  repel  the  bold.  We  cannot  educate  by  a  re- 
eeipt ;  for  afler  stodging  the  best  rules,  and 
after  digesting  them  into  the  best  system,  much 
must  depend  on  contingent  circumstances,  for 
that  which  is  good  may  yet  be  inapplicable. 
The  cultivator  of  the  human  mind  must,  like 
the  gardener,  study  diversities  of  soil,  or  he  msT 
plant  diligently  and  water  faithfully  with  littfo 
fruit.  The  skilful  labourer  knows  that  even 
where  the  surface  is  not  particularly  promising; 
there  is  oflen  a  rough  strong  ground  which  wm 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  breaking  it  up;  yet 
we  are  oflen  most  taken  with  a  soft  surfiice, 
though  it  conceal  a  shallow  depth,  because  it 
promises  present  reward  and  little  trouble.  But 
strong  and  pertinacious  tempers,  of  which  per- 

*  In  spite  of  this  too  prevailing  spirit,  and  at  a  tins 
when,  by  an  inverted  state  of  soaety,  sacrifices  of  east 
and  pleasure  are  rather  exacted  by  children  Oora  parents, 
than  required  by  parents  from  children,  numberiess  is- 
stances  might  be  adduced  of  filial  aflbction  truly  honour- 
able to  the  present  period.  And  the  author  records  with 
pleasure,  that  she  has  seen  amiable  young  ladies  cfb^ 
rank  conducting  the  steps  of  a  blind  but  illustric  js  pa* 
rent  with  true  filial  fondness ;  and  has  often  coDteniia- 
ted.  in  another  fkmily,  tlie  interesting  attentions  of 
daughters  whr*  were  both  hands  and  eyes  to  an  infins 
and  nearly  blind  (kther.  It  fs  but  Justice  to  repeal  thai 
these  examples  are  not  uken  (torn  that  middle  lank  at 
lifb  which  Milton  filled,  but  from  the  daufhten  of  tht 
iiiglMi  oflken  in  tlM  stale. 
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kapi  obstmaej  ft  the  leadinf  Tioe,  nnder  skilfbl 
mana^ment  often  turn  oat  steady  and  sterling 
eliaracters ;  while  from  softer  clay  a  firm  and 
vigorous  virtue  is  but  seldom  produced.  Perti- 
nacity  is  oAcn  principle,  which  wants  nothing 
but  to  be  led  to  its  true  object ;  while  the  nni- 
(brmly  yielding,  and  universally  accommodating 
spirit,  is  not  seldom  the  result  of  a  feeble  tone 
of  morals,  of  a  temper  eager  for  praise  and  act- 
ing for  reward. 

DQt  these  revolutions  in  character  cannot  be 
tfRseted  by  a  mere  education.  Plutarch  had  oh- 
served  that  the  medical  science  would  never  be 
brought  to  perfection  till  poisons  should  be  con- 
vertMl  into  physic.  What  our  late  improvers  in 
natural  science  have  done  in  the  medical  world, 
by  converting  the  most  deadly  ingredients  into 
instruments  of  life  and  health,  Christianity  with 
a  sort  of  divine  alchymy  has  effected  in  the  mo- 
ral world,  by  that  transmutation  which  makes 
those  passions  which  have  been  working  fbr  sin 
become  active  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
violent  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
*  exceedingly  mad*  against  the  saints  of  God, 
&1  God  see  fit  to  convert  into  that  burning  zeal 
which  enabled  Paul  the  apostle  to  labour  so  an- 
remittingly  for  the  conversion  of  the  gentile 
world.  Christianity  indeed  does  not  so  much 
give  us  new  affections  or  faculties,  as  give  a 
new  direction  to  those  we  already  have.  She 
changes  that  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death  into  *  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
ance.' She  changes  our  anger  against  the  per- 
ion$  we  dislike  into  hatred  of  their  sins.  *  The 
fear  of  man  which  worketh  a  snare,*  she  trans- 
mutes into  '  that  fear  of  God  which  worketh 
salvation.*  That  religion  does  not  extinguish 
the  passions,  but  only  alters  their  object  the 
animated  expressions  of  the  fervid  apostle  con- 
firm— *  Yea,  whtLifearfulneaa ;  yea,  what  clear- 
ing of  younelvtB  ;  yea,  what  indignation:  yea, 
what  Joar;  yea,  what  vtkement  desire;  yea, 
what  xeal ;  yea,  what  renenge,^ 
^  ThoB,  by  somejof  the  most  troublesome  pas- 
sions  of  our  nature  being  converted  by  the  bless- 
iojg  of  God  on  a  religious  education  to  the  side 
ofvirtne,  a  double  purpose  is  effected.  Because 
it  b  the  character  of  the  passions  never  to  ob- 
serve a  neutralitjr.  If  they  are  no  longer  rebels, 
they  become  auxiliaries ;  and  the  accession  of 
strength  is  doubled,  because  a  foe  subdued  is  an 
aUy  ^>tained.  For  it  is  the  effect  of  religion  on 
the  paesions,  that  when  she  siezes  the  enemy's 
nrnaon,  she  does  not  content  herself  with  de- 
testing its  future  mischiefs,  she  does  not  destroy 
the  works,  she  does  not  burn  the  arsenal  and 
spike  the  cannon ;  but  the  artillery  she  seizes, 
she  turns  to  her  own  use ;  she  attacks  in  her 
turn,  and  plants  its  whole  force  against  an  ene- 
my firom  whom  she  has  taken  it 

But  while  I  would  deprecate  harshness,  I 
would  enforce  discipline ;  and  that  not  merely 
OB  the  ground  of  religion,  but  of  happiness  also. 
Cm  reason,  not  seldom  brought  forward  by  ten- 
der  hot  mistaken  mothers  as  an  apology  for  an 
•nboanded  indulgence,  especially  to  weakly 
children,  is,  that  Uiey  probably  wUI  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  world  when  grown  up,  and  that  there- 
fin  they  would  not  abridge  the  little  pleasure 
•  3  Corinthians,  vii.  1. 


they  may  enjoy  at  the  present,  lett  they  she  Jd 
be  taken  out  of  the  world  without  having  tasted 
any  of  its  delights.  But  a  slight  degree  of 
observation  would  prove  that  this  is  an  error  in 
judgment  as  well  as  in  principle.  For  omittinfr 
any  considerations  respecting  their  future  wef. 
fare,  and  entering  only  into  their  immediate  in^ 
tcrests ;  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  children 
who  know  no  control,  whose  faults  encounter 
no  contradiction,  and  whose  humours  experience 
constant  indulgence,  grow  more  irritable  and 
capricious,  invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all 
relish  for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  they 
may  reckon  upon ;  and  become  perhaps  more 
miserable  than  even  those  unfortunate  children 
who  labour  nnder  the  more  obvious  and  more 
commiserated  misfortune  of  suffering  under  the 
tyranny  of  unkind  parents. 

An  early  habitual  restraint  is  peculiarly  in 
portent  to  the  future  character  and  happiness  of 
women.  A  judicious,  unrelaxing,  but  steady 
and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers  and  passions 
can  alone  insure  their  peace  and  establish  their 
principles.  It  is  a  habit  which  cannot  be  adopted 
too  soon,  nor  persisted  in  too  pertinaciously. 
They  should  when  very  young  be  inured  to 
contradiction.  Instead  of  hearing  their  horn 
mota  treasured  up  and  repeated  till  the  guests 
are  tired,  and  till  the  children  begin  to  think  it 
dull,  when  they  themselves  are  not  the  little  he- 
mines  of  the  theme,  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  receive  but  moderate  praise  for  their  vivacity 
or  their  wit,  though  they  should  receive  just 
commendation  for  such  qualities  as  have  more 
worth  than  splendour. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  nnfatigued 
perseverance,  industry,  regularity,  and  economy 
of  time,  as  these  are  the  dispositions  I  would  la- 
bour to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would 
warmly  commend.  So  far  from  admiring  ge. 
nius,  or  extolling  its  prompt  effusions,  I  would 
rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  certain  de- 
prree,  is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor :  that 
It  is  the  vanity  of  over- valuing  herself  fbr  sup- 
posed  original  powers,  and  slackening  exertion 
in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  oflen  leave 
the  lively  ignorant,  and  the  witty  superficial. — 
A  girl  who  overhears  her  mother  tell  the  com- 
pany  that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick,  that 
she  never  thinks  of  applying  to  her  task  till  a 
few  minutes  before  she  is  to  be  called  to  repeat 
It,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities,  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  conceit 
as  she  is  falling  short  in  knowledge.  Whereas, 
if  she  were  made  to  suspect  that  her  want  of 
application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency  than  a 
superiority  in  her  understanding,  she  would  be. 
come  industrious  in  proportion  as  she  became 
modest;  and  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the 
humble  to  the  talents  of  the  ingenious,  she 
might  really  attain  a  degree  of  excellence,  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy,  because  too. 
proud  to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

Girls  should  be  led  to  distrust  their  own  judg. 
ment ;  they  should  learn  hot  to  murmur  at  expos- 
tulation ;  they  should  be  accustomed  to  expect 
and  to  endure  opposition.  It  is  a  lesson  with 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  furnish  them ; 
and  they  wiU  not  practise  it  the  worse  fbr  hav- 
ing learnt  it  the  sooner.    I^  is  of  the  last  im- 
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portance  to  their  happinen,  even  in  thij  life, 
that  they  Rhoold  early  act^uire  a  aubmissive  tem- 
per and  a  forbearing  apirit  Thej  must  endure 
to  be  thought  wrong  sometimes,  when  they  can- 
not  but  feel  they  are  right  And  while  they 
should  be  anxiously  aspiring  to  do  well,  they 
must  not  expect  always  to  obtain  the  praise  of 
having  done  sa  But  while  a  gentle  demeanour 
is  inculcated,  let  them  not  be  instructed  to  prac 
tise  gentleness  merely  on  the  low  ground  of  its 
being  decorous,  and  ^mininc,  and  pleasing,  and 
calculated  to  attract  human  favour :  but  let 
them  be  carefully  taught  to  cultivate  it  on  the 
high  principle  of  obedience  to  Christ ;  on  the 
practical  ground  of  labouring  aAer  oonformity 
to  Him,  wlio,  when  he  proposed  himself  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  imitation,  did  not  say,  learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  great,  or  wise,  or  mighty,  but 
'  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowl?  :*  and 
who  graciously  promised  that  the  reward  should 
accompany  the  practice,  by  encouragingly  add. 
ing,  *  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  soius.*  Do 
not  teach  them  humility  on  the  ordinary  ground 
that  vanity  is  umimta6i«,  and  that  no  one  will 
love  them  if  they  are  proud;  for  that  will  only 
go  to  correct  the  exterior,  and  make  them  soft 
and  smiling  hypocrites.  But  mfbrm  them,  that 
*  God  resisteth  the  proud,*  while  *  them  that  are 
meek  he  shall  guide  in  judgment,  and  such  as 
are  gentle,  them  shall  he  teach  his  way.*  In 
these  as  in  all  other  cases,  an  habitual  attention 
to  the  motives  should  be  carefully  substituted  in 
their  young  hearts,  in  the  place  of  too  much 
anxiety  about  the  event  of  actions.  Principles, 
aims,  and  intentions  should  be  invariably  insist- 
ed on,  as  the  only  true  ground  of  right  practice, 
and  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
too  much  solicitude  for  that  human  praise  which 
attaches  to  appearances  as  much  as  to  realities, 
to  success  more  than  to  desert 

Let  me  repeat,  without  incurring  the  censure 
of  tautology,  that  it  will  be  of  vast  importanoe 
not  to  let  slip  the  earliest  occasions  of  working 
gentle  manners  into  an  habit  on  their  only  true 
roondation,  Christian  meekness.  For  this  pur- 
poee  I  would  ^ain  urge  ^our  calling  in  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Redeemer  m  aid  of  his  precepts. 
Endeavour  to  make  your  pupil  feel  that  all  the 
wonders  exhibited  in  his  life  do  not  so  over- 
whelm the  awakened  heart  with  rapture,  love, 
and  astonishment,  as  the  perpetual  instances  of 
his  humility  and  meekness,  with  which  the  Gos- 
pel abounds.  Stupendous  miracles,  exercises  of 
infinite  power  prompted  by  infinite  mercy,  are 
actions  which  we  should  naturally  enough  con- 
ceive as  growing  out  of  omnipotence  and  divine 
perfection :  but  silence  under  cruel  mockings, 
patience  under  reproach,  |rentleness  of  demeanor 
under  unparalleled  injuries ;  these  are  perfec 
tions  of  which  unassisted  nature  not  only  has  no 
conception  in  a  Divine  Being,  but  at  which  it 
would  revolt,  had  not  the  reuity  been  exempli- 
fied by  our  perfect  pattern.  Healing  the  sick, 
feeding  the  multitude,  restoring  the  blind,  rais- 
ing the  dead,  are  deeds  of  which  we  could  form 
some  adequate  idea,  as  necessarily  flowing  from 
Almighty  goodness :  but  to  wash  his  disciples* 
feet — ^to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor— to  re- 
nounce  not  onlj^  eaee,  fiir  that  heroes  haye  done 
on  human  iiioti?e»— but  to  renounce  praise^  to 


forgive  his  persecutors,  to  love  his  enemies,  to 
pray  for  his  murderers  with  his  last  breath  'r- 
these  are  things  which,  while  they  compel  aito 
cry  out  with  the  centurion, '  Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God,*  should  remind  us,  that  they  are  not 
only  adorable  but  imitahle  parts  of  his  cfaaraciBr. 
These  are  not  speculative  and  barren  doctrinei 
which  he  came  to  preach  to  Christians,  but  liv. 
ing  duties  which  he  meant  to  entail  on  them; 
symbols  of  their  profession  ;  tests  of  their  diici 
pleship.  These  are  perfections  which  we  are 
not  barely  to  contemplate  with  holy  awe  and  dit- 
tant  admiration,  as  if  they  were  restricted  to 
the  divine  nature  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  we  mast 
consider  them  as  suited  to  the  human  natnrs 
also,  which  he  condescended  to  participate,  h 
contemplating^  we  must  imitate;  in  admiriii| 
we  must  practise ;  and  in  our  meaaure  and  de- 
gree go  and  do  likewise.  Elevate  yoar  thonghti 
for  one  moment  to  this  standard  (and  yon  ahooU 
never  allow  yourself  to  be  contented  with  a  few- 
er) and  then  go,  if  you  can,  and  teach  yonr  chil- 
dren to  be  mild,  and  sofl,  and  gentle  on  workDy 
grounds,  on  human  motives,  as  an  eztemU 
attraction,  as  a  decoration  to  their  aez,  m  aa 
appendage  to  their  rank,  as  an  expreiaion  of 
their  gooid  breeding. 

There  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  which  ii 
not  the  more  right  for  being  common ;  they  are 
apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of  pains  on 
children  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  geniuses 
were  worthy  of  attention.  They  should  reflect 
that  in  moderate  talents,  carenilly  oaltivated, 
we  ore  perhaps  to  look  for  the  chief  bappinesi 
and  virtue  of  society.  If  superlative  genius  bad 
been  generally  necessary,  its  existence  would 
not  have  been  so  rare ;  for  Omnipotence  coaM 
easily  have  made  those  talents  common  which 
we  now  consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  pUn.  Besides^ 
while  we  are  conscientiously  instructing  chil- 
dren of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfort  to  re- 
flect, that  if  no  labour  will  raise  them  to  a  high 
degree  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  distinctiflo, 
yet  they  may  be  led  on  to  perfection  in  that  road 
in  which  *  a  wayfaring  man,  though  siropleahall 
not  err.*  And  when  a  mother  feela  disposed  to 
repine*  that  her  family  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  a 
group  of  future  wits  and  growing  beauties,  let 
her  console  herself  by  looking  abftNul  into  the 
world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceive  that  the 
monopoly  of  happiness  is  not  cngroeaed  by 
beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by  genius. 

Perhaps  mediocrity  of  parts  was  decreed  to 
be  the  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  fhrnishing  a  sti- 
raulua  to  industry,  and  strengthening  tlie  nuv 
tivef  to  virtuous  application.  For  is  it  not  ob. 
vious  that  moderate  abilities,  carefully  carried 
to  that  measure  of  perfection  of  which  they  sre 
capable,  oflen  enablea  their  poesesaora  to  oat- 
strip,  in  the  race  of  knpwledge  and  of  usefulness, 
their  more  brilliant  but  less  persevering  com- 
petitors? It  is  with  mental  endowmenta,  u 
with  other  rich  gifts  of  Providence ;  the  inha> 
bitant  of  the  luxuriant  southern  dime*  where 
nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  vefe- 
tation,  indolently  lays  hold  on  this  very  pba  of 
fertility  which  should  animate  his  exertions,  u 
a  reason  for  doing  nothing  himself;  so  that  the 
soil  which  teems  with  such  enoouragiof  aboa 
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lance  leafw  the  fmToored  poMeitor  idle,  and 
somparatively  poor :  whilst  the  native  of  the 
em  |renial  region,  supplying  by  his  labours  the 
Micienciee  of  his  lot,  overtakes  his  more  fk- 
'oored  competitor ;  by  sabstituting  industry  for 
fMilence,  he  improves  the  riches  of  his  native 
and  beyond  that  which  is  blessed  with  warmer 
ona,  and  thus  vindicates  Providence  from  the 
huge  of  partial  distribution. 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
9  want  understanding  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
oaaa  of  an  useful,  a  happy,  and  a  pious  life. 
Lnd  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
oo  sanguine  a  dependence  on  the  figure  their 
liildren  are  to  make  in  life,  as  it  is  unreason- 
ble  to  be  discouraged  at  every  disappointment 
Wnni  of  success  is  so  far  from  furnishing  a  mo- 
tf  for  relaxing  their  energy  that  it  is  a  reason 
br  redoubling  it  Let  them  suspect  their  own 
liana,  and  reform  them ;  let  them  distrust  their 
wn  principles,  and  correct  them.  The  gene- 
ality  of  parents  do  too  little ;  some  do  much, 
nd  miss  their  reward,  because  they  look  not  to 
ny  strength  beyond  their  own :  after  much  is 
iooe,  much  will  remain  undone :  for  the  entire 
egalalion  of  the  heart  and  affections  is  not  the 
rork  of  education  alone,  but  is  efiected  by  the 
peration  of  dirine  grace.  Will  it  be  acoonnt- 
d  enthusiasm  to  suggest,  *that  the  forvent 
fleetnal  prayer  of  a  righteous  parent  availeth 
iliieh  T  and  to  observe  that  perhaps  the  reason 
rhy  so  many  anxious  mothers  fail  of  success  is, 
leeaose  they  repose  with  confidence  in  their  own 
kin  and  labour,  neglecting  to  look  to  Him  with- 
«l  wh<2se  blessing  they  do  but  labour  in  vain  7 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  foared  that 
ome  pious  parents  have  fallen  into  an  error  of 
a  opposite  kind  7  From  a  fbll  conriction  that 
inman  endeavours  are  vain,  and  that  it  is  God 
Jone  who  can  change  the  heart,  they  are 
ameat  in  their  prayers,  but  not  so  earnest 
0  their  endeavours. — Such  parents  should  be 
eimnded,  that  if  they  do  not  add  their  exer- 
kms  to  their  prayers,  their  children  are  not 
Unly  to  be  more  benefited  than  the  children 
€  thoae  who  do  not  add  their  prayers  to  their 
•xertions.  What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
neaume  to  separate.  It  is  the  work  of  Grod,  we 
eadily  acknowledge,  to  implant  religion  in  the 
Mart,  and  to  maintain  it  there  as  a  ruling  prin- 
itpla  of  conduct.  And  is  it  not  the  same  Gbd 
fnich  canses  the  corn  to  grow  7  Are  not  our 
latoral  lives  constantly  preserved  by  His  power  7 
Who  will  deny  that  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
rnd  have  our  being  7  But  how  are  these  works 
if  God  carried  on  7  By  means  which  he  has  ap- 
ninted.  IRv  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  the 
WB  b  made  to  grow ;  bj  food  the  body  is  sus- 
afaned;  and  by  religious  instruction  God  is 
ikaaad  to  work  upon  the  human  heart  But  un- 
oa  we  diligently  plough,  and  sow,  and  weed, 
lad  manure,  have  we  any  right  to  depend  on 
hb  refivahing  showers  and  ripening  suns  of 
Maven  for  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  7 
lU  ^  as  tftf  see  the  ways  of  God,  all  his  works 
we  carried  on  by  meane.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
Mr  duty  to  use  the  means,  and  trust  in  God ;  to 
lamember  that  God  will  not  work  without  the 
Boant ;  and  that  the  means  can  effect  nothing 
vithoat  hia  blessing.    *  Paul  may  plant,  and 


Apollos  water,  but  it  is  God  must  give  the  in- 
crease.  But  to  what  does  he  give  the  increase  ? 
T6  the  exertiona  of  Paul  and  ApoUos.  It  is 
never  said,  becadse  God  only  can  give  the  in- 
crease,  that  Paul  and  Apollos  may  spare  their 
labour. 

It  is  one  grand  object  to  give  the  young  pro- 
bationer just  and  sober  riews  of  the  world  on 
which  she  is  about  to  enter.  Instead  of  making 
her  bosom  bound  at  the  near  prospect  of  eman- 
cipation from  her  instructors ;  instead  of  teach- 
ing  her  young  heart  to  dance  with  premature 
flutterings  as  the  critical  winter  draws  near  in 
which  she  is  to  come  out ;  instead  of  raising  a 
tumult  in  her  busy  imagination  at  the  approach 
of  her  ^nt  grown  up  teu,  an  event  held  out  as 
forming  the  first  grand  epocha  of  a  fomale  lifo, 
as  the  period  from  which  a  fresh  computation, 
fixing  the  pleasures  and  independence  of  wo- 
manhood, is  to  be  dated ;  instead  of  this,  endea- 
vour to  convince  her,  the  world  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  that  scene  of  unvarying  and  never-ending 
delights  which  she  has  perhaps  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, not  only  from  the  sanguine  temper  and 
warm  spirits  natural  to  youth,  but  from  the 
value  she  has  seen  put  on  those  showy  accom- 
plishments which  have  too  probably  been  fitting 
her  for  her  exhibition  in  life.  Teach  her  that 
this  world  is  not  a  stage  for  the  display  of  super- 
ficial  or  even  of  shining  talent,  but  for  the  strict 
and  sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith,  diligence,  and  self-denial;  of 
her  due  performance  of  which  Christian  graces, 
angels  will  be  spectators,  and  God  the  judge. 
Teach  her  that  human  life  is  not  a  splendid  ro- 
mance, spangled  over  with  brilliant  adventures, 
and  enriched  with  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  diversified  with  wonderful  incidents ;  lead 
her  not  to  expect  that  it  will  abound  with  scenes 
which  will  call  extraordinary  qualities  and  won- 
derful  powers  into  perpetual  action;  and  for 
which,  if  she  acquit  herself  well,  she  will  be 
rewarded  with  propoKionate  fame  and  certain 
commendation.  But  apprize  her  that  human 
life  is  a  true  history,  many  passages  of  which 
will  be  dull,  obscure,  and  uninteresting ;  some 
perhaps  tragical ;  but  that  whatever  gay  inci- 
dents and  {^easing  scenes  may  be  interspersed 
in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  yet,  finally  *  one 
event  happcneth  to  all  :*  to  all  there  b  one  awful 
and  infiiliible  catastrophe.  Apprize  her  that 
the  estimation  which  mankind  forms  of  merit 
is  not  always  just,  nor  is  its  prabe  very  exactly 
proportioned  to  desert ;  tell  her  that  the  world 
weighs  actions  in  far  difierent  scales  from  *  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,,  and  estimates  worth 
by  a  far  different  standard  from  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Apprize  her  that  while  her  purest  inten* 
tions  may  be  sometimes  calumniated,  and  bar 
best  actions  misrepresented,  she  will  on  the 
other  hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendation 
on  occasions  wherein  her  oonseienoe  will  tell 
her  she  has  not  deserved  it ;  and  that  she  may 
be  extolled  by  others  for  actions  for  which,  if 
she  be  honest  she  will  condemn  herself. 

Do  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging picture  of  the  world,  but  rather  seek 
to  give  her  a  just  and  sober  view  of  the  part  she 
will  have  to  act  in  it  And  restrain  the  im* 
1  petoQsity  oi  hope,  and  cool  the  ardour  of  axpeo- 
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Ution,  by  explaining  to  her,  that  this  part,  even 
in  her  best  estate,  v^ill  probably  consist  in  a 
succession  of  petty  trials,  and  a  round  of  quiet 
dutien,  which,  if  well  performed,  though  they 
will  make  little  or  no  figure  in  the  book  of  fame, 
will  prove  of  yast  importance  to  her  in  that  day 
when  another  *  book  is  opened,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  set,  and  every  one  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad.* 

Say  not  that  these  just  and  sober  views  will 
cruelly  wither  her  young  hopes,  blast  her  bud- 
ding prospects,  and  deaden  the  innocent  satis- 
factions  of  life.  It  is  not  true.  There  is,  hap- 
pily, an  active  spring  in  the  mind  of  youth 
wJuch  bounds  with  fresh  vigour  and  uninjured 
elasticity  from  any  such  temporary  depression. 
And  though  her  feelings,  tastes  and  passions, 
will  all  be  against  you,  if  you  set  before  her  a 
faithful  delineation  of  life,  yet  it  will  be  some- 
thing to  get  her  judgment  on  your  side.  It  is 
no  unkind  office  to  assist  the  short  view  of  youth 
witli  the  aids  of  long-sighted  experience;  to 
enable  them  to  discover  spots  in  the  brightness 
of  that  world  which  dazzles  them  in  prospect, 
though  it  is  probable  they  will  afler  all  choose 
to  believe  their  own  eyes,  rather  than  the  offer- 
ed flMMB, 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  female  study ^  and  iniiialion  into  knowledge, 
— Error  of  cultivating  the  imagination  to  the 
neglect  of  the  judgment. — Bools  of  reasoning 
recommended. 

As  this  little  work  by  no  means  assumes  the 
character  of  a  general  scheme  of  education,  the 
author  has  purposely  avoided  expatiating  largely 
on  any  kind  of  instruction,  but  as  it  happens  to 
be  connected,  either  immediately  or  remotely 
with  objects  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature. 
Of  course  she  has  been  so  far  from  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  enumeration  of. 
those  popular  books  which  are  used  in  general 
instruction,  that  she  has  purposely  fbrborn  to 
mention  any.  With  such  books  the  rising 
^Deration  is  far  more  copiously  and  ably  fur- 
nished than  any  that  hss  preceded  it ;  and  out 
of  an  excellent  variety  the  iudicious  instructor 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  such  a  selection  as  shall 
be  beneficial  to  the  pupil. 

But  while  due  praise  ouffht  not  to  be  withheld 
from  the  improved  methods  of  communicating 
the  elements  of  general  knowledge ;  yet  is  there 
not  some  danger  that  our  very  advantages  may 
lead  us  into  error,  by  causing  us  to  repose  eo 
confidently  on  the  multiplied  helps  which  facili. 
tate  the  entrance  into  learning,  as  to  render  oar 
pupils  superficial  through  the  very  fiicility  of 
acquirement  7  Where  so  much  is  done  for  them, 
may  they  not  be  led  to  do  too  little  for  them- 
selves ?  and  besides  that  exertion  may  slacken 
for  want  of  a  spur,  may  there  not  be  a  moral 
disadvantage  in  possessing  young  persons  with 
the  notion  that  learning  may  be  acquired  with- 
out diligence,  and  knowledge  be  attained  with- 
out  labour  7  Sound  education  nnver  can  be  made 


a  *  primrose  path  of  dalliance.*  Do  what  we 
will  we  cannot  cheat  children  into  learning,  or 
play  them  into  knowledge,  according  to  the 
conciliating  smoothness  of  tlie  modern  creed, 
and  the  selfish  indolence  of  the  modem  habits. 
There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  acquisitions  which 
really  deserve  the  name.  And  as  Eodid,  is 
or<)«r  to  repress  the  impetuous  vanity  of  great 
ness  told  his  sovereign  that  there  was  no  royt 
way  to  geometry,  so  the  fond  mother  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  any  other 
kind  of  learning ;  no  privileged  by-path,  cleared 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  repulse  and  diffi. 
culty,  for  the  accommodation  of  opulent  inac 
tivity  or  feminine  weakness.  The  tree  of 
knowledge,  as  a  punishment,  perhapa,  for  its 
having  been  at  first  unfairly  tasted  caimot  now 
be  claimed  without  difficulty ;  and  this  very 
circumstance  serves  afterwards  to  furnish  not 
only  literary  pleasures,  but  moral  advantages. 
For  the  knowledge  which  ia  acquired  by  no- 
wearied  assiduity,  is  lasting  in  the  possesskio, 
and  sweet  to  the  possessor ;  both  perhaps  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  acquisition. 
And  though  an  able  teacher  ought  to  endeavour, 
b^  improving  the  communicating  faculty  in 
himself  (for  many  know  what  they  cannot  teach) 
to  soflen  every  difficulty ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  and  ability  with  which  he  will  smooth 
everj  obstruction,  it  is  probably  amdng  the  wise 
institutions  of  Providence  that  great  difficul- 
ties should  still  remain.  For  education  is  but 
an  initiation  into  that  life  of  trial  to  which  we 
are  introduced  on  our  entrance  into  this  world 
It  is  the  first  breaking  into  that  state  of  toil  anc 
labour  to  which  we  are  born,  and  to  which  sic 
has  made  us  liable ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  suU 
ject  the  pains  taken  in  the  acquisition  of  learn- 
ing may  be  converted  to  higher  uaes  than  such 
as  are  purely  literary. 

Will  it  not  be  ascribed  to  a  captious  lingo 
larity,  if  I  venture  to  remark  that  real  know 
ledge  and  real  piety,  though  they  may  have 
gained  in  many  instances,  have  suffered  in. 
others  from  that  profusion  of  little,  amusing, 
sentimental  books  with  which  the  youthful  G- 
brary  overflows  7  Abundance  has  its  dangers 
as  well  as  scarcity.  In  the  first  place  may  not 
the  multiplicity  of  these  alluring  little  works 
increase  the  natural  reluctance  to  those  more 
dry  and  uninteresting  studies  of  which,  after  all, 
the  rudiments  of  every  part  of  learning  muit 
consist?  And  secondly,  is  there  not  some  dan- 
ger (though  there  are  many  honourable  excep. 
tions)  that  some  of  those  engaging  narratives 
may  serve  to  infuse  into  the  youthful  heart  a 
sort  of  spurious  goodness,  a  confidence  of  virtus, 
a  parade  of  charity  7  And  that  the  benevolent 
actions  with  the  recital  of  which  they  abound, 
when  they  are  not  made  to  flow  from  any  source 
but  feeling,  may  tend  to  inspire  a  self.4»oi- 
placency,  a  self-gratulation,  *  a  stand  by,  for  I 
am  holier  than  thou  !*  May  not  the  success  with 
which  the  good  deeds  of  the  little  heroes  are 
uniformly  crowned ;  the  invariable  reward  which 
is  made  the  instant  concomitant  of  well  doing, 
furnish  the  young  reader  with  false  views  <n 
the  condition  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  di- 
vine dealings  with  men  7  May  they  not  help  Is 
suggest  8  false  standard  of  morals,  t»  uMte  « 
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iovB  of  popularity  and  an  anxiety  ibr  praise,  in 
Jie  place  of  that  simple  and  unostentatious  rule 
if  doing  whatever  ^oiod  we  do,  becaute  ii  i$  the 
Pitt  ^  God  7  The  universal  substitution  of  this 
iriiiciple  would  tend  to  purify  the  worldly  mo- 
'wHty  of  many  a  popular  little  story.  And  there 
TO  few  dangers  which  good  parents  will  more 
Areftilly  guard  against  Uian  that  of  giving  their 
ihildren  a  mere  political  piety;  that  sort  of  reli- 
fioo  which  just  goes  to  make  people  more  re- 
liectable,  and  to  stand  well  with  the  world ;  a 
^digion  which  is  to  save  appearances  without 
DctUGating  realities ;  a  religion  which  affects  to 
preach  peace  and  good  wiU  to  men,*  but  which 
bffgets  to  give  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest** 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which  is 
iiiich  helped  on  b^  these  superficial  modes  of 
DStniction ;  for  frivolous  reading  will  produce 
la  correspondent  effect,  in  much  less  time  than 
ooks  of  solid  instruction;  the  imagination  being 
iable  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the  feelings  to  be 
•t  a-going,  much  faster  than  the  understanding 
an  be  opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened. 
i  talent  for  conversation  should  be  the  result  of 
netruction,  not  its  precursor ;  it  is  a  golden  fruit 
rben  suffered  to  ripen  gradually  on  tlie  tree  of 
awwledge ;  but  if  forced  in  the  hot-bed  of  a  cir- 
nlating  library^  it  will  turn  out  worthless  and 
mpid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial  and  ore- 
nature.  Girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
levour  a  multitude  of  frivolous  books  will  con- 
vrse  and  write  with  a  far  greater  appearance 
f  skill  as  to  style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or 
Mirteen  years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advan- 
ed  age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  severer 
todies :  but  the  former  having  early  attained 
)  that  low  standard  which  had  been  held  out  to 
bem,  become  stationary ;  while  the  latter,  qui- 
Uy  progressive,  are  passing  through  just  gra- 
atioDs  to  a  higher  strain  of  mind ;  and  those 
rho  early  begin  with  talking  and  writing  like 
romen  commonly  end  with  Oiinking  and  acting 
ike  children. 

I  would  not  however  prohibit  such  works  of 
■agination  as  suit  this  early  period.  When 
loderately  used  they  serve  to  stretch  the  facul- 
lea  and  expand  the  mind  :  but  I  should  prefer 
rorks  of  vigorous  genius  and  pure  unmixed  fa- 
la  to  many  of  those  tame  and  more  affected 
loral  stories,  which  are  not  grounded  on  Chris- 
ian  principle.  I  should  suggest  the  use  on  the 
Be  hand  of  original  and  acknowledged  fictions: 
nd  on  the  other,  of  accurate  and  simple  facts ; 
0  that  truth  and  fable  may  ever  be  kept  sepa- 
tts  and  distinct  in  the  mind.  There  is  some- 
hmg  that  kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius  and 
xeitet  new  ideas  in  many  of  the  bold  fictions 
f  the  easL  And  there  is  one  peculiar  merit  in 
he  Arabian  and  some  other  Oriental  tales, 
Huch  is,  that  they  exhibit  striking,  and  in  ma- 
i¥  respects  faithful  views  of  the  manners,  ha- 
•ta,  customs,  and  religion  of  their  respective 

*  An  ingenioQf  (and  in  many  reipectt  awful)  French 
YMtise  on  Education,  hat  too  much  encouraged  tbjs 
sBtical  piety,  by  considering  religion  ai  a  thing  of  hu- 
ifta  invention,  rather  than  of  divine  inttitution ;  as  a 
hiB£»cioditable.  rather  than  commanded ;  by  erecting 
baTdoetrine  of  expediency  in  the  room  of  Chriftian  sim* 
ieity ;  and  wearing  away  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  the 
skslitution  of  o<«^.Bional  deceit,  equivocation  sabter- 
l|i  and  mmtal  restfrvatioa. 


coontries ;  so  that  some  tincture  of  real  local 
information  is  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  tlM 
wildest  fable,  which  will  not  be  without  its  use 
in  aiding  the  futMre  associations  of  the  mind  in 
all  that  relates  to  eastern  history  and  literature. 

The  irregular  fancy  of  women  is  not  suffi- 
ciently subdued  by  early  application,  nor  tamed 
by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  com- 
monly  do  acquire  is  early  attained ;  and  being 
chiefly  some  slight  acquisition  of  the  memory, 
something  which  is  given  them  to  get  off  by 
themselves,  and  not  grounded  in  their  minds  by 
comment  and  conversation,  it  is  easy  lost  The 
superficial  fues^'em-and-ansirer-way  for  instance, 
in  which  they  often  learn  history,  furnishes  the 
mind  with  little  to  lean  on :  the  events  being 
detached  and  separated,  the  actions  having  no 
links  to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  the  cha- 
racters not  being  interwoven  by  mutual  relation : 
the  chronology  being  reduced  to  disconnected 
dates,  instead  of  presenting  an  unbroken -series; 
of  course,  neither  events,  actions,  characters, 
nor  chronology,  fasten  themselves  on  the  under- 
standing, but  rather  float  in  the  memory  as  so 
many  detached  episodes,  than  contribute  to  form 
the  mind  and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  in  the  important  science-  of  men  and 
manners. 

The  swarms  of  Abridgmenta^  Beavtica^  and 
CompendiumSt  which  form'  too  considerable  a 
part  of  a  young  lady*s  library,  may  be  consider- 
ed in  many  instances  as  an  infallible  receipt  for 
making  a  superficial  mind.  The  namea  of  the 
renowned  characters  in  historjp  thus  become  fa- 
miliar in  the  mopths  of  those  who  can  neither 
attach  to  the  ideas  of  the  person,  the  series  of 
his  actions,  nor  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
A  few  fine  passages  from  the  poets  (passages 
perhaps  which  derived  their  chief  beauty  from 
their  position  and  connexion)  are  huddled  to- 
gether by  some  cxtract-maker,  whose  brief  and 
disconnected  patches  of  broken  and  discordant 
materials,  while  they  inflame  young  readera 
with  the  vanity  of  reciting,  neither  fill  the  mind 
nor  form  the  taste,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
back  to  their  shallow  sources  the  hackneyed 
quotations  of  certain  aceompliahed  young  ladies, 
who  will  be  frequently  found  not  to  have  come 
legitimately  by  any  thing  they  know.  I  mean 
not  to  have  drawn  it  from  its  true  spring,  the 
original  works  of  the  author  from  which  some 
beauty-monger  has  severed  it  Human  inconsis- 
tency  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  wants  to  com- 
bine two  irreconcileable  things;  it  strives  to 
unite  the  reputation  of  knowledge  with  the  pba- 
sures  of  knowledge,  forgetting  that  nothing  thai 
is  valuable  can  be  obtained  without  sacrifices, 
and  that  if  we  would  purchase  knowledge,  we 
must  pay  for  it  the  fair  and  lawful  price  of  time 
and  industry?  For  this  extract-reading,  while 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  convenience,  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  appetite  for  pleasure,  and  that  love  of  ease 
and  indolence  which  is  generated  by  it,  leave 
little  time  or  taste  for  sound  improvement;  while 
the  vanity,  which  is  equally  a  characteristic  of 
the  existmg  period,  puts  in  its  claim  also  for  in« 
dulgence,  and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  thesa 
little  snatches  of  ornamental  reading,  caught  in 
the  short  intervals  of  soccaiiife  amiliementa 
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Beaides,  the  taate,  thu  pampered  with  deli- 
cious morteb,  is  early  vitiated.  The  young 
reader  of  these  eltutered  beauties  conceives  a 
disrelish  for  every  thing  which  is  plain,  and 
grows  impatient,  if  obliged  to  get  through  those 
equally  necessary  though  less  showy  parts  of  a 
work,  in  which  perhaps  the  author  gives  the 
best  proof  of  his  judgment  by  keeping  under 
that  occasional  brilliancy  and  incidental  orna- 
ment, of  which  these  superficial  students  are  in 
constant  pursuit  In  all  well-written  books, 
tiiere  is  much  that  is  good  which  is  not  dazzling ; 
and  these  shallow  critics  should  be  taught,  that 
it  is  for  the  embellishment  of  the  more  tame  and 
uninteresting  parts  of  his  work,  that  the  judi- 
cious poet  commonly  reserves  those  flowers, 
whose  beauty  is  defaced  when  they  are  plucked 
from  the  garland  into  which  he  had  so  skilfully 
woven  them. 

The  remark,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general  appli- 
cation ;  there  are  many  valuable  works  which 
from  their  bulk  would  be  almost  inaccessible  to 
a  great  number  of  readers,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  which  may  not  be  generally  useful. 
Even  in  the  best  written  books  there  is  often 
superfluous  matter ;  authors  are  apt  to  get  ena- 
moured of  their  subject,  and  to  dwell  too  long 
on  it :  every  person  cannot  find  time  to  read  a 
longer  work  on  any  subject,  and  yet  it  may  be 
well  for  them  to  know  something  on  almost 
every  subject ;  those,  therefore,  who  abridf^e  vo- 
luminous works  judiciously,  render  service  to 
the  community.  But  there  seems,  if  I  may 
venture  the  remark,  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  ute 
of  abridgments.  They  are  put  systematically 
into  the  hands  of  youths  who  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  leisure  for  the  works  at  large;  while 
abridgments  seem  more  immediately  calculated 
for  persons  in  more  advanced  life,  who  wish  to 
recall  something  they  had  forgotten ;  who  want 
to  restore  old  ideas  rather  Uian  acquire  new 
ones ;  or  they  are  useful  for  persons  immersed 
in  the  business  of  the  world ;  who  have  little 
leisure  for  voluminous  reading :  they  are  excel- 
lent to  refresh  the  mind,  but  not  competent  to 
form  it ;  they  serve  to  bring  back  what  had  been 
formerly  known,  but  do  not  supply  a  fund  of 
knowledge. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  analogj  between  the 
mental  and  bodily  conformation  of  women.  The 
instructor  therefore  should  imitate  the  physi- 
cian.  If  the  latter  prescribe  bracing  medicmes 
for  a  body  of  which  delicacy  is  the  disease,  the 
former  would  do  well  to  prohibit  relaxing  read- 
ing for  a  mind  which  is  already  of  too  soft  a 
texture,  and  should  strengthen  its  feeble  tone  by 
invigorating  reading. 

By  soilness,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
imbecility  of  understanding,  but  natural  softness 
of  heart,  and  pliancy  of  temper,  together  with 
that  indolence  of  spirit  which  is  fbstered  by  in- 
dulging in  seducing  books,  and  in  the  general 
habits  of  fashionable  life. 

I  mean  not  here  to  recommend  books  which 
are  immediately  religious,  but  such  as  exercise 
the  reasoning  faculties,  teach  the  mind  to  get 
acquainted  with  its  own  nature,  and  to  stir  up 
its  own  powers.  Let  not  a  timid  young  lady  1 
■tart  if  I  should  venture  to  reoommend  to  her,  | 


after  a  proper  course  of  preparatory  reading,  ti 
swallow  and  digest  such  strong  meat  as  Watts^ 
or  Duncsn*s  little  book  of  Logic,  some  part  of 
Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing, and  bishop  Butler*s  Analogy.  Where  theif 
is  leisure,  and  capacity,  and  an  able  friend  to 
comment  and  to  counsel,  works  of  thie  naturi 
might  be  profitably  substituted  in  the  place  of 
so  much  English  sentiment,  French  philosophy, 
Italian  love-songs,  and  fantastic  German  imsjp. 
ry  and  mafic  wonders. — While  such  enervating 
or  absurd  nooks  sadly  disqualify  the  reader  fin 
solid  pursuit  or  vigorous  thinking,  the  etodiei 
here  recommended  would  act  upon  the  constito. 
tion  of  the  mind  as  a  kind  of  alterative,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  would  help  to 
brace  the  intellectual  stamina. 

This  suggestion,  is,  however,  by  no  means  in 
tended  to  exrdude  works  of  taste  and  imagina* 
tion,  which  must  always  make  the  ornamental 
part,  and  of  course  a  very  considerable  part,  of 
female  studies.  It  is  only  intimated,  that  they 
should  not  form  them  entirely  and  exclusively. 
For  what  is  called  dry,  tough  reading,  indepen- 
dent of  the  knowledge  it  conveys,  is  useful  as  an 
habit,  and  wholesome  as  an  exercise.  Serioos 
study  serves  to  harden  the  mind  for  more  trying 
conflicts ;  it  lifts  the  reader  from  sensation  to 
intellect ;  it  abstracts  her  from  the  world  and 
its  vanities ;  it  fixes  a  wandering  spirit,  and  for- 
tifies a  weak  one ;  it  divorces  her  from  matter ; 
it  corrects  the  spirit  of  trifling  which  she  natu- 
rally contracts  from  the  frivolous  turn  of  fomals 
conversation  and  the  petty  nature  of  fomale  em- 
ployments ;  it  concentrates  her  attention,  assists 
her  in  a  habit  of  excluding  trivial  thoa^ts,and 
thus  even  helps  to  qualify  her  for  religious  pur- 
suits.— Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  to  woman  a 
Christian  use  to  be  made  of  sober  studies ;  while 
books  of  an  opposite  cast,  however  unexception- 
able they  may  be  sometimes  found  in  point  of 
expression,  however  fVee  from  evil  in  its  more 
gross  and  palpable  shapes,  yet  from  their  very 
nature  and  constitution  they  excite  a  spirit  of 
relaxation,  by  exhibiting  scenes  and  suggesting 
ideas  which  soften  the  mind  and  set  the  fancv 
at  work ;  they  take  off  wholesome  restraints,  di- 
minish  sober-mindedness,  impair  the  general 
powers  of  resistance,  and  at  best  feed  habits  of 
improper  indulgence,  and  nourish  a  vain  and 
visionary  indolence,  which  lays  the  mind  open 
to  error  and  the  heart  to  seduction. 

Women  are  little  accustomed  to  close  reason- 
ing on  any  subject ;  still  less  4I0  they  inure  their 
minds  to  consider  particular  parts  of  a  subject ; 
they  are  not  habituated  to  turn  a  truth  round, 
and  view  it  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  positions, 
and  this  perhaps  is  one  cause  (as  will  be  obssr- 
ved  in  another  place*)  of  the  too  ^freat  confidence 
they  are  disposed  to  place  in  their  own  opinions. 
Though  their  imagination  is  already  too  lively, 
and  their  judgment  naturally  inoorrect ;  in  edu- 
cating them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion, while  we  neglect  the  regulation  of  the 
judgment  They  dready  want  ballast,  and  we 
make  their  education  consist  in  continually 
crowding  more  sail  than  they  can  oarrj.  Thar 
intellectual  powers  being  so  little  strengthened 
by  exercise,  makes  every  petty  businese  eppetr 
*  fles  Gliapiar  oe  Oonveisaaoaa. 
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Imtlaliip  to  them :  whereu  MiioiM  study  | 
roold  be  meful,  were  it  only  that  it  leads  the 
lind  to  the  habit  of  oonquerinf  difficulties.  Bat 
;  b  peculiarly  hard  to  turn  at  onoe  from  the  in- 
oleiit  repose  of  lif  ht  readings,  from  the  con- 
mis  of  mere  animal  tife,  the  objects  of  sense, 
r  the  friTolousness  of  female  chit  chat ;  it  is 
eeoliarly  hard,  I  say,  to  a  mind  so  sofVened,  to 
Meoe  itself  from  the  dominion  of  self-indol- 
ence, to  resume  its  powers,  to  call  home  its 
Bettered  strength,  to  shut  out  erery  fbreifn  in. 
fusion,  to  force  back  a  sprinjg  so  unnaturally 
■St,  and  to  devote  itself  to  religioas  reading,  to 
etfve  business,  to  sober  reflection,  to  self^xa- 
tioation.  Whereas  to  an  intellect  accustomed 
>  think  at  all,  the  difficulty  of  thinking  seriously 
I  obriously  lessened. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  make  scholastic 
idies  or  female  dialecticians ;  but  there  is  little 
lar  that  the  kind  of  books  here  recommended, 
^  thoroughly  studied,  and  not  superficially 
kimraed,  will  make  them  pedants  or  induce 
Daeeit ;  for  by  showing  them  the  possible  pow- 
rs  of  the  human  mind,  you  will  bring  them  to 
M  the  littleness  of  their  own ;  and  surely  to 
Bt  acquaints^  with  the  mind,  to  regulate,  to  in- 
inn  it ;  to  show  it  its  own  ignorance  and  Sts 
wn  nature,  does  not  seem  the  way  to  puff  it 
p. — But  let  her  who  is  disposed  to  be  elated 
ith  her  literary  acquisitions,  check  the  rising 
inity  by  calling  to  mind  the  just  remark  of 
vifi,  *  that  after  all  her  boasted  acquirements, 
woman  will,  generally  speaking,  be  found  to 
■sees  less  of  what  is  called  learning  than  a 
Mnmon  schooUboy.* 

Neither  is  there  any  fear  that  this  sort  of 
ading  will  convert  ladies  into  authors. — The 
rect  contrary  effect  will  be  likely  to  be  pro- 
loed  by  the  perusal  of  writers  who  throw  the 
merality  of  readers  at  such  an  unapproachable 
■tanoe  as  to  check  presumption,  instead  of  ex- 
ting  it    Who  are  those  ever  multiplying  au- 
ors  that  with  unparalleled  focundity  arc  over- 
xking  the  world  with  their  quick  succeeding 
ogeny  ?    They  are  novkl-wiiters  ;  the  easi- 
•s  of  whose  productions  is  at  once  the  cause 
their  own  fruiffulness,  and  of  the  almost  infi- 
bely  numerous  race  of  imitators  to  whom  the^ 
re  birth.    Such  is  the  frightful  facility  of  this 
scies  of  composition,  that  every  raw  girl,  while 
e  reads,  is  tempted  to  fancy  that  she  can  also 
ite.  And  as  Alexander,  on  perusing  the  Iliad, 
ud   by  congenial  sympathy  the  image  of 
ihilles  stamped  on  his  own  ardent  soul,  and 
t  himself  the  hero  he  was  studying ;  and  as 
rregio,  on  first  beholding  a  picture  which  ex- 
lilad  the  perfection  of  the  graphic  art,  pro- 
etieally  folt  all  his  own  future  greatness,  and 
ed  out  in  rapture,  *  And  I  too  am  a  painter !' 
a  thorough-paced  novel-reading  miss,  at  the 
se  of  every  tissue  of  hackneyed  adventures. 
Is  within  herself  the  stirring  impulse  of  cor- 
ponding  genius,  and  triumphantly  exclaims, 
nd  I  too  am  an  author  I*  The  glutted  imagi- 
ioo  soon  overflows  with  the  redundance  of 
lap  sentiment  and  plentiful  incident,  and  by 
ort  of  arithmetical  proportion,  is  enabled  by 

Xusal  of  anv  three  novels,  to  produce  s 
,  till  every  n-esh  production,  like  the  pro- 
D  progeny  of  oanquo,  is  followed  bf — 
ITokl 


AnoUwr,  and  another,  and  another! 

Is  a  ladv,  however  destitute  of  talents,  educa- 
tion, or  knowledge  of  the  world,  whose  studies 
have  been  completed  by  a  circulating  library,  in 
any  distress  of  mind  7  the  writing  a  novel  sug- 
gests itself  as  the  best  soother  of  her  sorrows ! 
Does  she  labour  under  any  deppession  of  cir- 
cumstances?  writing  a  novel  occurs,  as  the  rea- 
diest receipt  for  mending  them !  And  she  so- 
laces her  imagination  wiUi  the  conviction  that 
the  subscription  which  has  been  extorted  by  her 
importunity,  or  given  to  her  necessities,  has 
been  offered  as  an  homage  to  her  geniuji.  And 
this  confidence  instantly  levies  a  fresh  contribu- 
tion for  a  succeeding  work.  Capacity  and  cul- 
tivation are  so  little  taken  into  the  account,  that  , 
writing  a  book  seems  to  be  now  considered  as 
the  only  sure  resource  which  tlie  idle  and  the 
illiterate  have  always  in  their  power. 

May  the  author  be  indulged  in  a  short  digres- 
sion while  she  remarks,  uough  rather  out  of 
its  place,  that  the  corruption  occasioned  by  these 
books  has  spread  so  wide,  and  descended  so  low, 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  universal,  as 
well  as  most  pernicious  sources  of  corruption 
among  us.  Not  only  among  milliners,  mantua- 
makers,  and  other  trades  where  numbers  work 
together,  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  frequently  sa- 
crificed, that  she  may  be  spared  to  read  Uiose 
mischievous  books  to  the  others ;  but  she  has 
been  assured  by  clergymen  who  have  witnessed 
the  fact,  that  they  are  procured  and  greedily 
read  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals !  an  awfbl 
hint,  that  those  who  teach  the  poor  to  read, 
should  not  only  take  care  to  furnish  them  with 
principles  which  will  lead  them  to  abhor  corrupt 
books,  but  that  they  should  also  furnish  them 
with  such  books  as  shall  strengthen  and  confirm 
their  principles.*  And  let  every  Christian  re- 
member, that  there  is  no  other  way  of  entering 
truly  into  the  spirit  of  that  divine  prayer,  which 
petitions  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  *  hallow- 
ed,*  that  his  *  kingdom  (of  grace)  may  come,* 
and  that  *  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,*  that  by  each  individual  contributing 
according  to  his  measure  to  accomplish  tbs 
work  for  which  he  prays ;  for  to  pray  that  these 

*  The  above  fkclM  furnieh  no  aifument  on  the  side  of 
those  who  would  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance.  'Dioce 
who  cannot  read  can  kear^  and  are  lil^ely  to  h(>ar  to 
worse  purpnee  than  thoee  who  have  been  belter  taught. 
And  that  ignorance  furniihce  no  security  fur  integrity 
either  in  morals  or  politics,  the  late  revolts  in  more  than 
one  country,  remarkable  for  the  ignorance  of  tlie  poor 
Ailly  illustrate.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  above 
(hclM  may  tend  to  impress  ladies  with  the  importance  of 
superintending  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  of  mak- 
ing it  an  indispensable  part  of  their  charity  to  give  tbeio 
moral  and  religious  books. 

The  late  eetebrated  Ilenry  Fielding  (a  man  not  likely 
to  be  suspected  of  over-strictness)  assured  a  particular 
friend  of  the  author,  tliat  during  his  long  administration 
of  justice  in  Bow-street,  only  six  fleotchnien  were 
brought  before  him.  The  remark  did  not  proceed  f)rom 
any  national  partiality  in  the  magistrate,  but  was  pro* 
duoed  by  him  in  proof  of  the  eflbct  of  a  sober  and  reli- 
gious education  among  tlie  lower  ranks,  on  their  morals 
and  conduct. 

8se  fkrther  the  sentiments  of  a  still  more  celebratod 
ootsmporary  on  the  duty  of  instructing  the  poor.—'  We 
have  been  taught  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Gospels 
being  prearhed  to  the  poor  was  one  of  the  surest  tests 
of  iu  mission.  We  think,  therefore,  that  those  do  not 
believe  it  who  do  not  take  care  it  should  be  preactasd  to 
Jm  poor.— J^srto  en  UU  Frtnek  Jtorstottsa., 
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rreat  objects  may  be  promoted,  withoat  contri- 
outing  to  their  promotion  by  our  ezertiona,  our 
money,  and  our  infioence,  is  a  palpable  incon- 
sistency. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  rdigiouM  and  moral  use  of  hi$iory  and 
geography. 

While  erery  sort  of  useful  knowledge  should 
be  carefully  imparted  to  young  persons,  it  should 
be  imparted  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
also  fur  the  sake  of  its  subserviency  to  higher 
things.  All  human  learning  should  be  taught, 
not  as  an  end,  but  a  means ;  and  in  this  Tiew 
even  a  lesson  of  history  or  geography  may  be 
converted  into  a  lesson  of  religion.  £i  the  study 
of  history,  the  instructor  will  accustom  the  pu- 
pil not  merely  to  store  her  memory  with  facts 
and  anecdotes,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and  epochs: 
but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to  trace  effects 
to  their  causes,  to  examine  the  secret  springs 
of  action,  and  accurately  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  passions.  It  is  only  meant  to  notice 
here  some  few  of  the  moral  benefits  which  may 
be  derived  from  judicious  perusal  of  history ; 
and  from  amon^  other  points  of  instruction,  I 
select  the  followmg  :• 

The  study  of  history  may  serve  to  give  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  human 
nature : 

It  may  help  to  show  the  plan  of  Providence 
in  the  direction  of  events,  and  in  the  use  of  un- 
worthy  instruments : 

It  may  assist  in  the  vindication  of  Providence, 
in  the  common  failure  of  virtue,  and  the  frequent 
iuccess  of  vice : 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  our  own  jadg- 
ment: 

It  may  contribute  to  our  improvement  in  self- 
snowledge. 

But  to  prove  to  the  pupil  the  important  doc 
trine  of  human  corruption  from  the  study  of 
Aistory,  will  require  a  truly  Christian  common- 
tator  in  the  friend  with  whom  the  work  is  pe- 
rused. For,  from  the  low  standard  of  right  esta- 
blished  by  the  generality  of  historians,  who 
erect  so  many  persons  into  good  characters  who 
fall  short  of  the  true  idea  of  Christian  virtue,  the 
unassisted  reader  will  be  liable  to  form  very  im- 
perfect views  of  what  is  real  goodness;  and 
will  conclude,  as  his  author  sometimes  does,  that 
the  true  idea  of  human  nature  is  to  be  taken 

*  It  wnre  to  be  wished  that  more  bistorians  resembled 
the  excellent  Rollin  in  the  reliirious  and  moral  turn 
given  to  his  writini^  of  this  kind.— But  here  may  I  be 
permitie«i  to  observe  incidentally  (for  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately analogous  to  my  subject)  that  there  is  one  disad- 
▼antaire  which  attends  the  common  practice  of  setting 
younff  ladies  to  read  ancient  history  and  geography  in 
French  or  Italian,  who  have  not  been  previously  well 
grounded  in  the  pronunciation  of  classical  names  of 
persons  and  places  in  our  own  lannruage.  The  foreign 
termination  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  are  often  very 
different  from  the  English,  and  where  they  are  first  ac- 
quired are  frequently  reuined  and  adopted  in  their 
stead,  so  as  to  give  an  illiterate  appearance  to  the  con- 
versation of  some  women  who  are  not  roally  ignorant. 
And  this  defective  pronunciation  is  the  more  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  education  of  ladies  who  are  not 
laugbt  quantUjf  as  boys  are. 
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from  the  medium  between  his  best  and  his  i 
characters ;  without  requiring  a  just  notioo  of 
that  prevalence  of  evil;  which,  in  spite  of  tiKM 
few  brighter  luminaries  that  here  and  there  j«t 
serve  to  gild  the  gloom  of  history,  tends  aboa. 
dantly  to  establish  the  doctrine.  It  will  indeed 
be  continually  establishing  itself  by  those  who^ 
in  perusing  the  history  of  mankind,  carefoUf 
mark  the  rise  and  progress  of  sin,  from  the  first 
timid  irruption  of  an  evil  thought,  to  the  fearksi 
accomplishment  of  the  abhorred  crime  in  whiek 
that  thought  has  ended :  from  the  indignant 
question,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  be  shooU 
do  this  great  thing  7**  to  the  perpetration  of  tkat 
very  enormity  of  which  the  self-acquittiog  di- 
linquent  could  not  endure  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  not  be  observed, 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the  flattering  ae- 
coimts  which  many  voyage  writers  are  food  of 
exhibiting  of  the  virtue,  aroiableness,  and  be- 
nignity, of  some  of  the  countries  newly  disei>> 
vered  by  our  circumnavigators;  that  they  shooU 
learn  to  suspect  the  superior  goodness  ascribsd 
to  the  Hindoos,  and  particularly  the  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  IsNLnds  ?  Tbeat 
last  indeed  have  been  represented  as  having  al 
most  escaped  the  universal  taint  of  our  oomoMB 
nature,  and  would  seem  by  their  purity  to  have 
sprung  from  another  ancestor  than  Adam. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that  these  pleas* 
ing,  but  somewhat  overcharged  portraits  of  man 
in  nis  natural  state,  are  drawn  with  the  invidi. 
ous  design,  by  counteracting  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man corruption,  to  degrade  the  value  and  even 
destroy  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  sacrifice; 
by  insinuating  that  uncultivated  man  is  so  dis* 
posed  to  rectitude  as  to  supersede  the  occasion 
for  that  redemption  which  is  professedly  desir- 
ed for  sinners-  That  in  countries  professing 
Christianity,  very  many  are  not  Christians  wiU 
be  too  readily  granted.  Yet  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  goodness  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  really  governed  by  Christianity, 
is  there  not  something  even  in  her  reflex  light 
which  guides  to  greater  purity  many  of  those 
who  do  not  profess  to  walk  by  it ;  I  doubt  much, 
if  numbers  of  the  unbelievers  of  a  Christian 
country,  from  the  sounder  views  and  better  ha^ 
bits  derived  incidentally  and  collaterally,  as  it 
were  from  the  influence  lof  a  Goepel,  the  troth 
of  which  however  they  do  not  acknowledge, 
would  not  start  at  many  of  the  actions  which 
these  heathen  perfectionists  daily  commit  with- 
out hesitation. 

The  religious  reader  of  general  history  wiU 
observe  the  controlling  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  direction  of  events ;  in  turning  the  most  on- 
worthy  actions  and  instruments  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  purposes.  She  will  mark 
mfinite  Wisdom  directing  what  appears  to  be 
casual  occurrences,  to  the  completion  of  his  own 
plan.  She  will  point  out  how  causes  seemingly 
the  most  unconnected,  events  seemingly  the 
most  unpromising,  circumstances  seeminfrly  the 
most  incongruous,  are  all  working  together  tbr 
some  final  good.    Sho  will  mark  how  national 
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M  weD  M  indiTidnal  erimei  are  often  o?erniled 
to  some  hidden  parpoee  fkt  different  from  the 
inlention  of  the  actors :  how  Omnipotence  can, 
•nd  oAen  doM,  brin^  about  the  beet  parpoeea 
by  the  wont  initraments :  how  the  bloody  and 
QDJoet  conqueror  ie  but  *  the  rod  of  his  wrath/ 
Id  punish  or  to  purify  his  oflfendinf  children : 
bow  '  the  fbry  of  the  oppressor,*  and  the  saflfor- 
iogs  of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the 
whole  echeme  shall  be  onfolded,  vindicate  his 
riff hiedds  dealings.  She  will  explain  to  the  less 
euightened  reader,  how  infinite  Wisdom  often 
iMicSis  the  insignificance  of  homan  greatness, 
and  the  shallowness  of  human  ability,  by  eet- 
tiDg  aside  instruments  the  most  powerful  and 
promising,  while  He  works  by  agents  oompara- 
tiYely  contemptible.  But  she  will  carefully 
f  nerd  this  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  thus 
working  out  his  own  purposes  through  the* sins 
of  his  creatures,  and  by  the  instrumentaliih^  of 
the  wicked,  by  calling  to  mind,  while  the  omnd- 
«r  is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Arti- 
AoBT^  *  the  wo  denounced  against  him  by  whom 
the  ofienoe  cometh  !  She  will  explain  how  those 
nutations  and  revolutions  in  states  which  appear 
to  us  so  unaccountable,  and  how  those  opera- 
tions of  Providence  which  seem  to  us  so  entan- 
gled and  complicated,  all  move  harmoniously 
and  in  perfect  order :  that  there  is  not  an  event 
baft  has  its  commission ;  not  a  misfortune  which 
breaks  its  allotted  rank ;  not  a  trial  which  moves 
ool  of  its  appointed  track.  While  calamities 
and  crimes  seem  to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all 
ie  commanded  or  permitted;  all  is  under  the 
eontral  of  a  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  of  a  good- 
aesB  which  cannot  do  wrong. 

To  explain  my  meanmg  by  a  few  instances. 
When  tlw  spirit  of  the  youthful  reader  rises  in 
boneet  indignation  at  that  hypocritical  piety 
which  divorced  an  unoffending  queen  to  make 
way  Ibr  the  lawful  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry*s 
BMfriage  with  Ann  Boleyn,  and  when  that  m- 
dignation  is  increased  by  the  more  open  profli- 
ney  which  brought  about  the  executioii  of  the 
war ;  the  instructor  will  not  lose  so  fair  an  oc- 
eieioo  fbr  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  over, 
ruled  to  the  happiness  of  the  country ;  and  how, 
to  thb  inauspicious  marriage,  from  which  the 
heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  protestant  religion 
•wed  its  firm  stabUity.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
jset  will  lead  the  reader  to  justify  the  Provi- 
deaee  of  God  without  diminishing  her  abhor- 
ftnee  of  the  vices  of  the  tyrant 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest 
of  ambition,*  after  having  deluged  a  land  with 
blood«  involved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt,  and  the 
innteent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  the 
instrument  of  opening  to  future  generations  the 
way  lo  commerce,  to  civilization,  to  Christianity, 
She  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
OMHir  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas 
the  conqueror  fancied  he  was  only  gratiQriDfiT 
ius  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
ilighi  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  immortalizing  his 
ewn  ,name,  and  proving  that  *  this  world  was 
made  for  Gssar;*  he  was  in  reality  becommg 
the  effis^nal  though  unconscious  instrument  of 
Jiding  a  land  of  barbarians  to  civilization  and 
l»  teitfioe :  and  was  in  fiict  preparing  an  island 


of  pagans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 
She  will  inform  her,  that  when  afterwards  the 
victorious  country  of  the  same  Cesar  had  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had  be- 
come its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this 
circumstance  was  operating  to  the  confirmation 
of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For  when  *  Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree  that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed  ;*  he  vainly  thought 
he  was  only  enlargmg  his  own  imperial  power, 
whereas  he  was  acting  in  unconscious  subser- 
vience to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and 
was  helping  to  ascertain  by  a  public  act  the 
exact  period  of  Christ*8  birth,  and  furnishing  a 
record  of  his  extraction  from  that  family  from 
which  it  was  predicted  by  a  long  line  of  pro- 
phets that  he  should  spring.  Herod*s  atrocious 
murder  of  the  innocents  has  added  an  addition, 
al  circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  out 
faith;  the  incredulity  of  Thomas  has  strength- 
ened our  belief;  nay,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and 
the  injustice  of  Pilate,  were  the  human  instru- 
ments employed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed  with 
Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to  mutiny 
not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence  of  a  superintending  Providence,  in  con- 
templating those  frequent  instances  which  occur 
in  history  of  the  ill*successof  the  more  virtuous 
cause,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Ha 
will  see  with  astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which 
triumphs,  while  Carthage,  which  had  clearly 
the  better  cause,  falls.  Now  and  then  indeed  a 
Cicero  prevails,  and  a  Cataline  is  subdued :  but 
often,  it  is  Cssar  successful  against  the  some- 
what juster  pretensions  of  Pompey,  and  against 
the  still  clearer  cause  of  Cato.  it  is  Octavius 
who  triumphs,  and  it  is  over  Brutus  that  he 
triumphs.  It  is  Tiberius  who  is  enthroned, 
while  Germanicus  falls ! 

Thus  his  faith  in  a  righteous  Providence  at 
first  view  is  staggered,  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
*  Surely  it  is  not  God  that  governs  the  earth ! 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (^and  here  sugges. 
tions  of  a  Christian  instructor  are  peculiarly 
wanted)  there  will  appear  great  wisdom  in  this 
very  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  it  is  cal- 
culated to  send  our  thoughts  forward  to  a  world 
of  retribution,  the  principle  of  retribution  being 
so  imperfoctly  established  in  this.  It  is  indeed 
so  far  common  for  virtue  to  have  the  advantage 
here,  in  point  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not 
of  glory,  that  the  course  of  Providence  is  still 
calculated  to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  often  unsuccessful, 
that  clearly  the  God  of  Airtue,  in  order  that  his 
work  may  be  perfoct,  must  have  in  reserve  a 
world  of  retribution.  This  confused  state  of 
things  therefore  is  just  that  state  which  is  most 
of  aU  calculated  to  confirm  the  deeply  conside- 
rate mind  in  the  belief  of  a  future  state ;  for  if 
all  here  were  even  or  very  nearly  so,  should  we 
not  say,  *  Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  there 
needt  no  other  world.*  On  the  other  hand,  if 
vice  always  triumphed,  should  we  not  then  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  than  vir- 
tue, and  to  wi$h  for  no  other  world. 

It  seemf  so  very  important  to  ground  young 
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penons  in  the  belief  that  they  will  not  inerita- 
bly  meet  in  this  world  with  reward  and  sucoen 
according  to  their  merit,  and  to  habituate  them 
to  expect  even  the  moet  ▼irtuoas  attempts  to  be 
ofUn,  though  not  always  disappointed,  that  I 
am  in  danger  of  tautology  on  this  point  This 
fact  is  precisely  what  history  teaches.  The  truth 
should  be  plainly  told  to  the  young  reader ;  and 
thto  antidote  to  that  evil,  which  mistaken  and 
worldly  people  would  expect  to  arise  from  di- 
▼ulging  this  discouraging  doctrine  is  faith. 
The  importance  of  faith  therefore,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  to  real,  unbending,  and  persevering 
virtue,  is  surely  made  plain  by  profane  history 
itself.  For  the  same  thing  which  happens  to 
states  and  kings,  happens  to  private  liie  and 
to  individuals.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  page, 
even  of  pagan  history,  which  may  not  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  establbhing  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  guarded 
mode  of  instruction  that  some  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing on  the  study  of  ancient  literature  can  be  ob- 
▼iated. 

Distrust  and  diffidence  in  our  own  judgment 
seems  to  be  also  an  important  instruction  to  be 
learnt  from  history.  How  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation do  the  events  therein  recorded  com- 
monly  turn  out !  How  continually  is  the  moet 
sagacious  conjecture  of  human  penetration  baffl- 
ed !  and  yet  we  proceed  to  fbretel  this  conse- 
quence, and  to  predict  that  event  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  under  our  own  observation, 
with  the  same  arrogant  certainty  as  if  we  had 
never  been  warned  by  the  monitory  annals  of 
successive  ages. 

There  is  scarcely  one  great  event  in  history 
which  does  not  in  the  issue,  produce  effects 
upon  which  human  foresight  could  never  have 
calculated.  The  success  of  Augustus  against 
his  country  produced  peace  in  many  distant 
provinces,  who  thus  ceased  to  be  harassed  and 
tormented  by  this  oppressive  republic.  Could 
this  effect  have  been  foreseen,  it  might  have 
sobered  the  despair  of  Cato,  and  checked  the 
«ehomonce  of  Brutus.  In  politics,  in  short  in 
every  thing  except  in  morals  and  religion,  all 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  uncertain. — This 
reasoning  is  not  meant  to  show  that  Cato  ought 
not  to  have  fought,  but  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  detponded  even  afler  the  last  battle ;  and 
certainly,  even  upon  his  own  principles,  ought 
not  to  have  killed  himself.  It  would  be  de- 
parting too  much  from  my  object  to  apply  this  ar- 
gument, however  obvious  the  application,  against 
those  who  were  driven  to  unreasonable  distrust 
and  despair  by  the  late  successes  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation. 

But  all  knowledge  will  be  comparatively  of 
little  value,  if  we  neglect  self-knowledge ;  and 
of  self-knowledge  history  and  biography  may 
bo  made  successful  vehicles.  It  will  be  to  little 
purpose  that  our  pupils  become  accurate  critics 
on  the  characters  of  others,  while  the?  remain 
ignorant  of  themselves;  for  while  to  those  who 
exercise  a  habit  of  self-application  a  book  of 
profane  history  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 
improvement  m  this  difficult  science ;  so  with, 
out  such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in  this 
view,  be  read  with  little  profit 

It  will  be  to  no  purpoee  that  the  reader  weepa 


over  the  fortitude  of  the  Christian  hero,  or  fti 
constancy  of  the  martyr,  if  she  do  not  bear  Ib 
mind  that  she  herself  is  called  to  endure  her 
own  common  trials  with  something  of  the  saiM 
temper :  if  she  do  not  bear  in  mind  that,  to  eoa- 
trouJ  irregular  humours,  and  to  submit  to  tbt 
daily  vexations  of  life,  will  require,  though  m  i 
lower  degree,  the  exertion  of  the  same  principle 
and  8up|Mication  for  the  aid  of  the  same  spirit 
which  sustained  the  Christian  hero  in  the  try. 
ing  conflicts  of  life;  or  the  martyr  in  his  agoo^ 
at  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  few  hi. 
stances,  by  way  of  specimen,  how  both  sacred 
and  common  history  may  tend  to  promote  self, 
knowledge  ?  And  let  me  again  relftind  the  warn 
admirer  of  suffering  piety  under  extntordintry 
triah,  that  if  she  now  fail  m  the  petty  occasioni 
to  #hich  she  is  actually  called  out,  she  woidd 
not  be  likely  to  have  stood  in  those  more  tryin| 
occasions  which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  self-denying  saint 
who  renounced  his  case,  or  chose  to  embnee 
death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty,  let  her  ask 
herself  if  she  has  never  refused  to  submit  totiie 
paltry  inconvenience  of  giving  up  her  company 
or  even  altering  her  dinner-hour  on  a  Sunday, 
though  by  this  trifling  sacrifice  her  fkmily  mif  hi 
have  baen  enabled  to  attend  the  public  worship 
in  the  afternoon. 

While  she  reads  with  horror  that  Belshamr 
was  rioting  with  his  thousand  nobles  at  tbt 
very  moment  when  the  Persian  army  was  burst 
ing  through  tlie  brazen  gates  of  Babylon ;  is  she 
very  sure  that  she  herself,  in  an  almost  equally 
imminent  moment  of  public  danger,  has  not  beee 
nightly  indulging  in  every  species  of  dissipatioof 

When  she  is  &pIoring  the  inconsisteney  of 
the  human  h«art«  while  she  contrasts  in  ^ark 
Anthony  his  bravery  and  contempt  of  ease  at 
one  period,  with  his  licentious  indulgences  at 
another ;  or  while  she  laments  over  the  intrepid 
soul  of  CflBsar,  whom  she  had  been  followiof 
in  his  painful  marches,  or  admiring  in  his  coo. 
tempt  of  death,  now  dissolved  in  dissolute  plea- 
surcs  with  the  ensnaring  queen  of  Egypt :  let 
her  examine  whether  she  herself  has  never, 
though  in  a  much  lower  degree,  evinced  some- 
thing of  the  same  inconsistency  ?  whether  she 
who  lives  perhaps  an  orderly,  sol>er,  and  reason- 
able  life  during  her  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  does  not  plunge  with  little  scruple  in 
the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant  plea- 
sures of  the  capital  7  whether  she  never  carries 
about  with  her  an  aecommodating  kind  of  re- 
ligion, which  can  be  made  to  bend  to  places  snd 
seasons,  to  climates  and  customs,  to  times  and 
circumstances ;  which  takes  its  tincture  from 
tlie  fashion  without,  and  not  its  habits  fVom  the 
principle  within ;  which  is  decent  with  the  pioMi 
sober  with  the  orderly,  and  loose  with  the  K- 
eentious  ? 

While  she  is  admiring  the  gencroeity  of  Alex- 
ander in  giving  away  kingdoms  and  prorincee, 
let  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  oouM 
imitate  this  magnanimity,  take  heed  if  she  her 
self  is  daily  seizing  all  the  little  occasions  of 
doing  good,  which  every  day  presents  to  the 
aflOnent  7  Her  call  is  not  to  sacrifice  a  provinee ; 
but  does  the  iacrifica  an  opera  ticket  ?  She  wbi 
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ii  not  doing  all  the  gtood  she  can  under  her  pre- 
sent circumetanoes,  would  not  do  all  she  fore- 
sees she  should,  in  imaginary  ones,  were  her 
power  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes. 

While  she  is  inveighing  with  patriotic  indig- 
nsiion,  that  in  a  neighbouring  metropolis,  thirty 
tlieatrea  were  open  every  night  in  tune  of  war 
end  public  calamity,  is  she  very  clear  that  in  a 
BeUopdis  which  contains  only  three,  she  was 
■ol  almoet  constantly  at  one  of  them  in  time  of 
wur  and  public  calamity  also  7  For  though  in  a 
aetJcmal  view  it  may  make  a  wide  dimrence 
vbetber  there  be  in  the  capital  three  theatres  or 
thirty,  yet,  as  the  same  person  can  only  go  to 
Hie  of  them  at  once,  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
tnoe  as  to  the  quantum  of  dissipation  in  the  in* 
dlfidnaL  She  who  rejoices  at  successful  virtue 
m.  %  history,  or  at  Uie  proeperity  of  a  person 
■iMiee  iotsresti  do  not  interfere  with  her  own, 
mej  exercise  her  self-knowledge  by  examining 
vbether  she  rejoices  equally  at  the  happiness 
of  every  one  about  her :  and  let  her  remember 
she  doee  not  rejoice  at  it  in  the  true  sense,  if  she 
doee  not  labour  to  promote  it  She  who  glows 
with  rapture  at  a  virtuous  character  in  history, 
thaald  eek  her  own  heart,  whether  she  is  equally 
roidy  to  do  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of  her 
■eqnaintance,  thoush  she  may  not  particularly 
love  them;  and  whether  she  takes  onie' 


in  the  superior  talents,  virtues,  fame 
and  fortune  of  those  whom  she  professes  to  love, 
thoQgh  she  is  eclipsed  by  them  7 

•         •         •         »         a         a 

In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  geography  and 
natoral  history,  the  attention  should  be  habitu- 
ally turned  to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  who 
oommonly  adapts  the  various  productions  of  cli- 
mates  lo  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  respective 
inhabitants.  To  illustrate  my  BMMning  by  one 
ir  two  instances  out  of  a  thouasaib  The  reader 
nsy  be  led  to  admire  the  oomidnete  goodness 
«f  Providence  in  having  caused  the  spiry  fir, 
vboaeslender  ibiiagedoes  notobstruct  the  beams 
af  the  son,  to  grow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the 
north,  whose  shivering  inhabitants  could  spare 
none  of  its  scanty  rays ;  while  in  the  torrid  zone, 
the  palm-tree,  the  plantain,  and  the  banana, 
spread  their  umbrella  leaves  to  break  the  almost 
intolerable  fervor  of  a  vertical  sun.  How  the 
camel,  who  is  the  solo  carrier  of  all  the  merchan- 
diw  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Bar- 
bary,  who  b  obliged  to  transport  his  incredible 
huithens  through  countries  in  which  pasture  is 
SQ  rue,  can  subsist  twenty-four  hours  without 
food,  and  can  timvel  loaded,  many  days  without 
wslsrv  through  dry  and  dusty  deserts,  which 
sspplr  none ;  and  all  this,  not  from  the  habit, 
boA  from  the  oonfi>rmation  of  the  animal :  fi>r 
MtBTalists  make  this  conibrmity  of  powers  to 
climates  a  rnls  of  judgment  in  ascertaining  the 
nslive  conntries  of  animals,  and  always  deter- 
mine it  10  be  that  to  which  their  powers  and 
wmerties  are  most  appropriate. 

Thoe  the  writers  of  natural  history  are  ptr- 
hsBs  unintsntionally  magnifying  the  operations 
of  Providsnce,  when  they  msist  that  animals  do 
not  modiQr  end  five  way  to  the  influence  of 
other  cUinates;  but  here  thsy  too  oommonly 
■top ;  negleotinar,  or  perhaps  retusing,  to  ascribe 
It  iDfinite  goofuieiB  this  wise  and  raeroiiul  ac- 


commodation. And  here  the  pioos  instructor 
will  come  in,  in  aid  of  their  deficiency  :  for  phi- 
losophers too  seldom  trace  up  causes,  and  won- 
ders, and  blessings  to  their  Author.  And  it  is 
peculiarly  to  be  regretted  that  a  late  justly  cele- 
brated French  naturalist,  who,  though  not  fa- 
mous for  his  accuracy,  possessed  such  diversified 
powers  of  description  that  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  driest  subjects  interesting ;  together 
with  such  liveliness  of  delineation,  that  his  cha- 
racters of  animals  are  drawn  yiith  a  spirit  and 
variety  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  an  historian  of 
men  than  of  beasts :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  I  say 
that  this  writer,  with  all  his  excellencies,  is  ab- 
solutely inadmissible  into  the  library  of  ayounjf 
lady,  both  on  account  of  his  immodesty  and  his 
impiety ;  and  if  in  wishing  to  exclude  him,  it 
may  be  thought  wrong  to  have  given  him  so 
much  commendation,  it  is  only  meant  to  show 
that  the  author  is  not  led  to  reprobate  his  p  tn- 
ciples  from  insensibility  to  his  talents.  Tbi  *e- 
mark  is  rather  made  to  put  the  reader  ox  re- 
membering that  no  brilliancy  of  genius,  no 
diversity  of  attainments,  should  ever  be  allowed 
as  a  commutation  for  defective  principles  and 
corrupt  idsas.* 


CHAP.  X. 

On  the  tfse  cf  d^nitiong,  and  the  tnotal  hen^g 
of  accuracy  in  language, 

Pkesons  having  been  accustomed  from  their 
cradles  to  learn  words  before  they  knew  the 
ideas  for  which  they  stand,  usually  continue  to 
do  so  all  their  lives,  never  taking  the  pains  to 
settle  in  their  minds,  the  determined  ideas  which 
belong  to  them.  This  want  of  a  precise  signifi- 
cation  of  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason, 
especially  in  moral  mattere^  is  the  cause  of  very 
obscure  and  uncertain  notiofts.  They  use  those 
undetermined  words  confidently,  without  much 
troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed  mean- 
ing,  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain 
this  advanta^,  that  as  in  such  discourse  they 
are  seldom  m  the  right,  so  they  are  seldom  to 
be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  it  be- 
ing just  the  same  to  go  about  to  draw  those  per- 
sons out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  hb  habita- 
tion who  has  no  settled  abooe. — ^The  chief  end 
of  language  being  to  be  understood,  words  serve 
not  for  that  end  when  they  do  not  exeite  in  the 
hearer  the  same  idea  which  they  stand  fi>r  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker/f 

I  have  chosen  to  shelter  myself  under  the 
broad  sanction  of  the  great  author  here  quoted, 
with  a  view  to  apply  this  role  in  philology  to  a 
moral  purpose ;  for  it  applies  to  the  veracity  of 
conversation  as  much  as  to  its  correctness ;  and 
as  strongly  recommends  unequivocal  and  simple 
truth,  as  accurate  and  just  expression.  Scarcely 
any  one  perhaps  has  an  adequate  conceptioo 

«  Goldsmith*!  History  of  Animatdd  Nature  has  many 
referenees  to  a  Divine  Author.  It  is  to  be  wiehed  thel 
sontf  Judieious  person  would  publish  a  new  edition  ot 
thi*  work,  purified  f^om  the  indelicate  snd  ofbasivi 
partf. 
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how  much  clear  and  correct  expression  favours 
tl^  elucidation  of  truth  ;  and  the  side  of  truth 
is  obviously  the  side  of  morals ;  it  is  in  fact  one 
and  the  same  cause ;  and  it  is  of  course  tJie  same 
cause  with  that  of  true  religion  also. 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  part  of  education, 
even  in  a  religious  view,  to  study  the  precise 
meaning  of  words,  and  the  appropriate  signifi- 
cation of  language.  To  this  end  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  accustom  young  persons 
very  early  to  a  habit  of  dining  common  words 
and  things  ;  for,  as  definition  seems  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  correctness,  to  be  accustomed  to  define 
English  words  in  Envlish,  would  improve  th? 
understanding  more  than  barely  to  know  what 
these  words  are  called  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Latin.  Or  rather,  one  use  of  learning  other 
languages  is,  because  definition  is  often  involved 
in  etymology ;  that  is,  since  many  English  words 
take  their  derivation  from  foreign  or  ancient 
languages,  they  cannot  be  so  accurately  under« 
stood  without  some  knowledge  of  tliose  lan- 
gnagcs :  but  precision  of  any  kind,  either  moral 
or  philological,  too  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the 
education  of  women. 

It  is  perhaps  jj^oing  out  of  my  province  to  oh- 
lerve,  that  it  might  be  well  if  young  men  also 
before  thej  entered  on  the  world,  were  to  be  fur- 
nished  with  correct  definitions  of  certain  words, 
the  use  of  which  is  become  rather  ambiguous ; 
or  rather  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  double 
»en$e  of  modern  phraseology.  For  instance; 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  ^ood  definition 
of  the  word  honour  in  the  fashionable  sense, 
showing  what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues 
it  does  not  include  ;  the  term  good  company^ 
which  even  the  courtly  Petronius  of  our  days 
has  defined  as  sometimes  including  not  a  few 
immoral  and  disreputable  characters :  religum^ 
which  in  the  various  senses  assigned  it  by  the 
world,  sometimes  means  superstition,  sometimes 
fanaticism,  and  sometimes  a  mere  disposition  to 
attend  on  any  kind  of  form  of  worship :  the  word 
goodneat^  which  is  made  to  mean  every  thing 
that  is  not  notoriously  bad ;  and  sometimes  even 
that  too,  if  what  is  notoriously  bad  be  accompa- 
nied by  good  humour,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
little  alms-giving.  By  these  means  they  would 
go  forth  armed  ag^ainst  many  of  the  false  opini- 
ons which,  through  the  abuse  or  ambiguous 
meaning  of  words,  pass  so  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthful  part  of  that  sex 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  little 
woi  k.  With  correct  definition  they  should  also 
be  taught  to  study  the  shades  of  words,  and  this 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  expression, 
though  even  that  involves  both  sense  and  elo' 
gancc,  but  with  a  view  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
morals  have  any  connexion  with  the  purity  of 
language,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be 
violated  through  defect  of  critical  exactness  in 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison  :  yet  how  fre- 
quently  do  we  hear  from  the  dealers  in  superla- 
tives,  of  *  most  admirable,  superexcellent,  and 
quite  perfect*  people,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not 
bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence  in  the 
ust  application  f/"  words,  we  shall  be  te  mnch 


misled  by  these  trope  and  figure  ladies,  wiiei 
,the^  degrade  as  when  they  panegyrize;  fbr  toa 
plam  and  sober  judgment,  a  tradesman  may  not 
be  *  the  most  good-for-nothing  fellow  that  em 
existed,*  merely  because  it  was  impoasibie  fit 
him  to  execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  n 
quired  a  week ;  a  lady  may  not  be  *  the  moit 
hideous  fVight  the  world  ever  saw,*  though  tbi 
make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obsolete  ftri 
month ;  nor  may  one*s  young  fTiend*a  father  bi 
a '  monster  of  cruelty,*  though  he  may  be  a  quill 
^ntleman  who  does  not  chooee  to  live  at  water* 
mg-places,  but  likes  to  have  his  daughter  rtiy 
at  home  with  him  in  the  country. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  interjectioo  b 
the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  byperboli> 
cal  fair  ones.  Would  it  coold  be  added  thit 
these  emphatical  expletives  (if  I  may  make  use 
of  ,a  contradictory  term,)  were  not  sometioMi 
tinctured  with  profaxieness !  Though  I  am  per* 
suaded  that  idle  habit  is  often  more  at  the  hot. 
tom  of  this  deep  offence  than  intended  impietj, 
yet  there  is  scarcdy  any  error  of  yonthful  tau 
which  merits  severer  castigation.  And  an  habil 
of  exclamation  should  be  rejected  by  polished 
people  as  vulgar,  even  if  it  were  not  abhorred  n 
profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles,  together 
with  the  grand  female  failing  of  excessive  mo- 
tual  flattery,  and  elaborate  general  professioBi 
of  fondness  and  attachment,  n  inconoeivablj 
cherished  by  the  voluminous  private  oorrespoo* 
denccs  in  which  some  girls  are  indulged.  lo 
vindication  of  this  practice  it  is  pleaded  that  a 
facility  of  st^le,  and  an  easy  turn  of  expresuoo, 
are  acquisitions  to  bo  derived  from  an  early  io- 
terchanj^  of  sentiments  by  letter-writing ;  bat 
even  if  it  were  so,  these  would  be  dearly  pur* 
chased  by  theaacrifice  of  that  troth,  and  sobriety 
of  sentiment,  that  correctness  of  language,  and 
that  ingenuous  simplicity  of  character  and  man- 
ners so  lovely  in  female  youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent  aod 
violent  friendships  are  the  most  dangerous snarei 
to  this  simplicity.  And  boundless  correspoo> 
dences  with  different  confidants,  whether  thej 
live  in  adistilnt  province,  or,  as  it  often  happem, 
in  the  same  street,  are  the  fuel  which  principally 
feeds  this  dangerous  flame  of  youthful  sentiment. 
In  those  correspondences  the  young  friends  oflen 
enoourage  each  other  in  the  falsest  notions  of 
human  lifb,  and  the  most  erroneous  views  of 
each  other's  character.  Family  aflhirs  are  di* 
vulged,  and  family  faults  aggravated.  Vows  of 
everlasting  attachment  and  exclusive  fbndnesi 
are  in  a  pretty  just  proportion  bestowed  on  every 
friend  alike.  These  epistles  overflow  with  quo* 
tations  from  the  most  passionate  of  the  dramatis 
poets ;  and  passages  wrested  from  their  natural 
meaning,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  senti- 
ment, are,  with  all  the  violence  of  raisappliea^ 
tion,  compelled  to  suit  the  case  of  the  heroiio 
transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  this  epUtolary  period  of  lifb 
they  should  have  been  accustomed  to  tbe  most 
scrupulous  exactness  in  whatever  they  relate. 
They  should  maintain  the  most  critical  accuracy 
in  /ffcfs,  in  dates,  in  numbering,  in  deoeribUig, 
in  short,  in  whatever  pertains,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  ckjsely  or  remotely,  to  the  great  fan 
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lAmeDtal  principle,  inUh*  It  is  la  very  difficalt 
br  peraonN  of  great  livelinesB  to  restrain  tbem. 
ibIvm  within  the  sober  limits  of  strict  veracity, 
lither  in  their  assertions  or  narrations,  especi- 
lUj  when  a  little  andoe  indulgence  of  fancy  is 
ipt  to  procore  for  them  the  praise  of  genius  and 
ipiiit,  that  this  restraint  is  one  of  the  earliest 
iriiiciples  which  should  be  worked  Into  the 
foathfol  mind. 

The  oonveraatioi  of  yoan|r  females  is  also  in 
iukger  of  being  overloaded  with  epithets.  As 
B  the  warm  season  of*  youth  hardly  any  thing 

■  seen  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so  hardly  any 
lung  is  named  in  naked  simplicity ;  and  the 
f&cy  sensibility  of  the  feelings  is  partly  a  cause 
iftiie  extravagance  of  the  expression.  But  here, 
m  in  other  points,  the  sacred  writers,  particu- 
■rly  of  the  New  Testament,  present  us  with 
fa*  purest  models ;  and  its  natural  and  unlaboor. 
mI  sCyle  of  expression  is  perhaps  not  the  mean- 
■I  •videnceW  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  There 
•  throughout  the  whole  narratives,  no  over- 
ifaugod  character,  no  elaborate  description,  no- 
fafng  studiously  emphatical,  as  if  truth  of  itself 
sere  weak,  and  wanted  to  be  helped  out  There 
B  little  panegyric,  and  less  invective;  none  but 

■  great,  and  awful,  and  justifiable  occasions. 
tlie  aathora  record  their  own  faults  with  the 
nme  honesty  as  if  thev  were  the  faults  of  other 
nan,  and  the  faults  of  other  men  with  as  little 
nnplification  as  if  they  were  their  own.  There 
B  perhaps  no  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
firingly  used.  A  modest  statement  of  the  fact, 
rith  no  colouring  and  little  comment,  with  little 
nphasis  and  no  varnish,  is  the  example  held 
«t  to  us  for  correcting  the  exuberances  of  pas. 
■on  and  of  language,  by  that  divine  volume 
vliieh  fbmishes  us  with  the  still  more  important 
hIb  of  faith  and  standard  of  practice.  Nor  is 
he  truth  lowered  by  any  feebleness,  nor  is  the 
ipirit  diluted,  nor  the  impression  weakened  by 
his  soberness  and  moderation ;  for  with  all  this 
lainness  there  is  so  much  force,  with  all  this 
ioiplicity  there  is  so  much  energry,  that  a  few 
Hgnt  touclies  and  artless  strokes  of  Scripture 
haracters  convey  a  stronger  outline  of  the  per- 
on  delineated,  than  is-  sometimes  given  by  the 
lost  elaborate  and  finished  portrait  of  more  arti- 
nal  historians. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many 
arts  of  the  sacred  writings  abound  in  a  lofly, 
gorative, and  even  hyperbolical  style;  this  oh- 
wtion  applies  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
^Htament,  and  to  the  prophetical  and  poetical 
arts  of  that  But  the  metaphorical  and  florid 
tyle  of  those  writings  is  distinct  from  the  inac- 
ante  and  overstrained  expression  we  have  been 
msoring ;  for  that  only  is  inaccuracy  which 
4ds  to  a  false  and  inadequate  conception  in  the 
Mder  or  hearer.  The  lofly  style  of  the  eastern^ 
Bd  of  other  heroic  poetry/ does  not  so  mislead ; 
If  the  metaphor  is  understood  to  be  a  metaphor, 
id  the  imajeery  is  understood  to  be  ornamental. 
he  style  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
MBt  is  not,  it  is  true,  plain  in  opposition  to 
inrative :  nor  simple  in  opposition  to  florid ; 
It  it  is  plain  and  simple  in  the  best  sense,  as 
to  false  principles  and  false  taste;  it 


very  tropes  and  figures,  though  bold,  are  never 
unnatural'or  afiected:  when  it  embellishes  it 
does  not  mislead ;  even  when  it  exaggerates,  .t 
does  not  misrepresent ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical,  it 
is  so  either  in  compliance  with  the  genius  of 
oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  witli  con- 
temporary customs,  or  because  the  subject  is 
one  which  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  a 
strong  figure.  The  lofUness  of  the  expression 
deducts  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  the  imagery  animates  the  reader  with- 
out  misleading  him;  the  boldest  illustration, 
while  it  dilates  his  conception  of  the  subject,  de. 
tracts  nothing  from  its  exactness ;  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  instead  of  suffering  truth  to  be  in. 
jured  by  the  opulence  of  the  figures,  contrives  to 
make  them  fresh  and  varied  avenues  to  the 
heart  ^d  the  underatanding. 


CHAP.  XI. 


On  religion.  T%e  neeuniy  and  duty  cf  early 
inHruetion  ihown  hy  analogy  wUk  human 
learning. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  late  innovatora 
in  philosophy,  who  have  written  some  of  the 
moet  brilliant  and  popular  treatises  on  education, 
to  decry  the  practice  of  early  instilling  religious 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  children.  In  vin. 
dication  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  kept  free 
frofn  prepossessions;  and  in  particnlu-,  that 
every  one  should  be  left  to  form  such  judgment 
on  religious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  his 
own  reason  in  maturor  years. 

This  sentiment  has  received  some  counte- 
nance from  those  better  characters  who  have 
wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  encourage 
free  inquiry  in  religion ;  but  it  has  been  pushed 
to  the  blameable  excess  here  censured,  chiefly 
by  the  hew  philosophera ;  who,  while  they  pro. 
fees  only  an  ingenuous  zeal  fbr  truth,  are  ii^ 
fact  slily  endeavouring  to  destroy  Christianity 
itself,  by  discountenancing,  under  the  plausibb 
pretence  of  free  inquiry,  all  attention  whatever 
to  the  religious  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undoubtedlj^  our  duty,  while  we  are  in. 
stilling  principles  into  the  tender  mind,  to  take 
peculiar  care  that  those  principles  be  sound  and 
just;  that  the  religion  we  teach  be  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  inventions  of  human 
error  or  superatition :  that  the  principles  we  in. 
fuse  into  others,  be  such  as  we  ourselves  have 
well  scrutinized,  and  not  the  result  of  our  ere. 
dulity  or  bigotry ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  un. 
examined  prejudices  of  our  own  nndiscerning 
childhood.  It  may  also  be  panted,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to  inform  the  youth, 
that  when  his  faculties  shall  have  so  unfolded 
themselves,  as  to  enable  him  to  examine  fbr 
himself  those  principles  which  the  parent  is  now 
instilling,  it  will  be  hb  doty  so  to  examine 
them. 

But  after  making  these  concessions,  I  would 
most  seriously  insist  that  there  are  certain  lead. 

no  wrong  idea ;  it  gives  an  exact  impres- 1  in^  and  fundamental  truths ;  that  there  are  oar- 

HI  of  the  thing  it  meana  to  convey ;  and  its!  tain  sentiments  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  ii 


nosed 
■MB  no 
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well  as  of  virtae  and  benevolenoe,  in  ikvonr  of 
which  every  child  ought  to  be  preposicated ;  and 
may  it  not  be  also  added,  that  to  expect  to  keep 
the  mind  void  of  all  prepoMesaion,  even  upon 
any  subject,  appears  to  be  altogether  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt;  an  attempt,  the  very 
sugfgestion  of  which  argues  much  ignorance  of 
human  nature. 

Let  it  bo  observed  here,  that  we  are  not  com- 
bating  the  infidel ;  that  we  are  not  producing 
evidences  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  trying  to  win  over  the  assent 
of  the  reader  to  that  which  he  disputes,  but  that 
wo  are  taking  it  for  granted,  not  only  that 
Christianity  is  true,  but  that  we  are  addressing 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  true :  an  assumption 
which  has  been  made  throughout  this  work* 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  there  are  religious 
principles  which  are  true,  and  which  ought  to 
be  communicated  in  the  most  efiectual  manner, 
the  next  question  which  arises  seems  to  be,  at 
what  ago  and  in  what  manner  these  ought  to  be 
inculcated ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at  an  early  period 
we  have  the  command  of  Christ ;  who  encourag- 
ingly said,  in  answer  to  those  who  would  have 
repelled  their  approach,  *  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.* 

But  here  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  bo  brought  in  favour  of  delay ;  al- 
lowing  that  such  impressions  as  are  communi- 
cated early  may  not  be  very  deep;  allowing 
them  even  to  become  totally  effaced  by  the  su£ 
se^quent  corruptions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  world; 
still  I  would  illustrate  the  importance  of  early 
infusing  religious  knowledge,  by  an  alluaion 
drawn  from  &e  power  of  early  habit  in  human 
learning.  Put  the  case,  fbr  instance,  of  a  person 
who  was  betimes  initiated  in  the  rudimente  of 
classical  studies.  Suppose  him  afler  quitting 
school  to  have  fallen,  either  by  a  course  of  idle- 
ness  or  of  vulgar  pursuits,  into  a  total  neglect 
of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any  future  pe- 
riod happen  to  be  ^called  to  some  profession, 
which  should  oblige  him,  as  we  say,  to  rub  up 
his  Greek  and  Latin ;  his  memory  still  retain- 
ing the  unobliterated  though  faint  traces  of  his 
early  pursuits,  he  will  be  able  to  recover  his  ne- 
glected learning  with  less  difficulty  than  he 
sould  now  begin  to  learn ;  for  he  is  not  again 
obliged  to  set  out  with  studying  the  simple  ele- 
mente ;  they  como  back  on  being  pursued  ;  they 
are  found  on  being  searched  for ;  the  decayed 
images  assume  shape,  and  strength,  and  colour ; 
he  has  in  his  mind  first  principles  to  which  to 
recur ;  the  rules  of  grammar  which  he  has  al- 
lowed  himself  to  violate,  he  has  not  however 
forgotten ;  he  will  recall  neglected  ideas,  he  will 
resume  slighted  habite  far  mora  easily  than  he 
could  now  begin  to  acquire  new  ones.  I  appeal 
to  clergymen  who  are  called  to  attend  the  dying 
beds  of  such  as  have  been  bred  in  gross  and  stu- 
pid ignorance  of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this 
comparison.  Do  they  not  find  that  these  un- 
happy  people  have  no  ideas  in  common  with 
them  ?  that  they  therefore  possess  no  intelligible 
medium  oy  which  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood 7  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  have  no  first  principles  to 
which  Uiey  can  be  reftrred  7  tlitt  they  are  ig- 


norant not  only  of  the  scieace,  but  the 
of  Christianity  7* 

But  at  worst,  whatever  be  the  event  of  a  pio« 
education  to  the  child,  though  in  general  we  an 
encouraged  from  the  tenor  of  Scripture  and  thi 
course  of  experience  to  hope  that  the  event  wiU 
be  favourabte,  and  that  *  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.*  Is  it  nothing  fbr  the  parent 
to  have  acquitted  himself  of  this  prime  dutj  t 
Is  it  nothing  to  him  that  ho  baa  obeyed  the  pnio 
command  S[  *  training  his  ohild  m  the  way  hi 
should  go  7'  And  will  not  ths  parent  who  m 
acquite  himself,  with  better  reasoo  and  man 
lively  hope,  supplicate  the  Father  of  mercies  for 
the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigal,  who  has  wandered 
out  of  that  right  path  in  which  he  has  set  him 
forward,  than  fbr  the  convenion  of  a  neglected 
creature,  to  whose  feet  the  Gospel  had  nevir 
been  offered  as  a  light  7  And  how  different  will 
be  the  dying  refleetions  even  of  that  psreat 
whose  earnest  endeavoun  have  been  unhappily 
defeated  by  the  subsequent  and  voluntary  pe^ 
veraion  of  his  child,  from  his  who  will  reasons* 
biy  sggravato  his  pangs,  by  transferring  the  siM 
of^his  neglected  child  to  the  number  of  his  owi 
transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  but  ill-indging 
parente  as  really  wish  their  children  to  be  bers- 
after  pious,  but  erroneousl^jf  withhold  instruction 
till  the  more  advanced  period  prescribed  by  thi 
great  master  of  splendid  paradoxes*  shall  arrif« 
who  can  assure  them,  that  while  they  are  with- 
holding  the  good  seed,  the  g^reat  and  ever  vigi 
lant  enemy,  who  assiduously  seises  hold  on  every 
opportunity  which  tot  slight,  and  cultivates  I 
every  advantage  which  we  neglect,  may  not  bs 
stocking  the  rallow  ground  with  tares?  Nay, 
who  in  this  fluctaating  stete  of  things  can  bo 
assured,  even  if  this  were  not  certainly  to  be  the 
case,  that  to  them  the  promised  period  ever  shaD 
arrive  at  all  7  Who  shall  ascertain  to  them  that 
their  now  neglected  child  shall  certainly  live  to 
receive  the  delayed  instructions  7  Who  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  themselves  will  live  to  com- 
municate it  7 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  parents 
whto  are  indifferent  about  religion,  much  more 
those  who  treat  it  with  scorn,  are  not  likely  to 
be  anxious  on  this  subject ;  it  is  therefore  the 
attention  of  religioue  parenU  which  is  here 
chiefly  called  upon ;  and  the  more  so,  as  then 
seems,  on  this  point,  an  unaccountable  negli- 
gence in  many  of  these,  whether  it  arises  from 
mdolenoe,  false  principles,  or  whatever  other 
motive. 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  son^ 
thing,  nay,  let  philoeophon  say  what  they  will, 
ft  18  much  to  give  youth  frtpo&UBtWM  in  favour 
of  religion,  to  secure  their  ^rejudicet  on  ite  side 
before  you  turn  them  adrift  into  the  world  *  a 
world  in  which,  before  they  can  be  completely 
armed  with  argumente  and  reasons,  they  wiU  ti^ 
assailed  by  numbera  whose  prepossessions  and 
prejudices,  far  more  than  weir  argumente  and 
reasons,  attach  them  to  the  other  side.  Wbv 
should  not  the  Christian  youth  fhmish  himaelr 
in  the  best  cause  with  the  same  natural  armour 
which  the  enemies  of  religion  wear  in  the  wont} 
It  is  certain  that  to  set  oat  in  lUb  wtlh  wmA^ 
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BMBts  io  faTour  of  the  religion  of  our  couotfy  is 
BO  Dx»re  an  error  or  a  weakness,  than  to  grow 
op  with  a  fondness  for  our  country  itself.  If  the 
lore  of  our  country  be  judged  a  fair  principle, 
Mirely  a  Christian  who  is  *  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
dty,*  may  lawfully  have  hts  attachments  toa 
If  patriotism  be  an  honest  prejudice,  Christi- 
mity  is  not  a  wrfile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  the 
youth  to  hug  his  pnnudices,  to  glory  in  his  pre- 
pouessions,  rather  tnan  to  acquire  that  versa- 
tile  and  aocommodating  citizenship  of  the  world, 
by  which  he  mmy  be  an  infidel  in  Paris,  a  Papist 
■t  Rome,  and  a  Mussulman  at  Cairo. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  so  to  elevate  politics, 
or  BO  to  depress  religion,  as  to  make  any  com- 
parision  of  the  value  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
when  I  obeerve,  that  between  the  true  British 
patriot  and  the  true  Christian,  there  will  be  this 
•ommon  resemblance :  the  more  deeply  each  of 
Ibem  inquires,  the  more  will  he  be  confirmed  in 
hia  respective  attachment,  the  one  to  his  coun- 
try, the  other  to  his  religion.  I  speak  with  re- 
ference of  the  immeasurable  distance;  but  the 
more  the  one  presses  on  tho  firm  arch  of  our 
constitution,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Christi- 
anity, the  stronger  he  will  find  them  both.  Each 
challenges  scrutiny ;  each  has  nothing  to  dread 
but  from  shallow  politicians  and  shallow  philo- 
sophers; in  each  intimate  knowledge  justifies 
prepossession;  in  each  investigation  confirms 
attachment 

If  we  divide  the  human  beiniif  into  three  com- 
ponent ports,  the  bodily,  the  intclloctual,  and 
the  spiritual,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a  portion 
of  care  and  attention  bo  assigned  to  each  in 
some  degree  adequate  to  its  importance  ?  Should 
f  venture  to  say  a  due  portion,  a  portion  adapt- 
ed to  the  real  comparative  value  of  each,  would 
not  that  condemn  in  one  word  the  whole  system 
of  modern  educatigp  7  The  rational  and  intel- 
Icdoa!  part  being  avowedly  more  valuable  than 
the  bodily,  while  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
port  exceeds  even  the  intellectual  still  more  than 
that  surpasses  what  is  corporeal;  is  it  acting 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  proportion ; 
is  it  acting  on  the  principles  of  distributive  jus- 
tice ;  is  it  acting  with  tiiat  good  sense  and  right 
judgment  with  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
this  world  is  usually  transacted,  to  give  the 
larger  portion  of  time  and  care  to  that  which  is 
worth  the  least  ?  Is  it  fair  that  what  relates  to 
the  body  and  the  organs  of  the  body,  I  mean 
those  accomplishments  which  address  them- 
selves  to  the  eye  and  tho  ear,  should  occupy  al- 
most the  whole  thoughts;  while  the  intellectual 
psrt  should  be  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  and 
the  spiritual  part  should  have  almost  no  propor- 
tioD  at  all  7  Is  not  tliis  preparing  your  children 
ibr  an  awful  disappointment  in  tiie  tremendous 
day  when  they  shall  be  stripped  of  that  body,  of 
those  senses  and  organs,  which  have  been  made 
almost  the  sole  objects  of  their  attentions,  and 
shall  fbel  themselves  led  in  possession  of  nothing 
but  that  spiritual  part  which  in  education  was 
scarcely  taken  into  tlie  account  of  their  exist' 

Sorely  it  should  be  thought  a  reasonable  com- 
lise  (and  I  am  in  fact  undervaluing  the  oh- 
for   the  importance  of  which  I  plead)  to 
,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  time 
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which  is  now  usurped  by  externals  should  be 
restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
reugious  knowledge  in  early  youth  should  at 
least  be  no  Um9  an  object  of  sedulous  attentioa 
than  the  cultivation  of  human  learning  or  of 
outward  embellishments.  It  is  also  not  un- 
reasonable to  suggest,  that  we  should  in  Christi 
anity,  as  in  arts,  sciences,  or  languages,  begin 
with  the  beginning,  set  out  with  the  simple 
elements,  and  thus  *  go  on  unto  perfection.* 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  you  begin  with 
straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle  steps 
the  knowledge  of  outline  and  proportion  be  ob 
tsined,  and  your  picture  be  completed ;  never 
losing  sight,  however,  of  the  elementary  lines 
and  curves?  Why  in  music  do  you  set  out 
with  the  simple  notes,  and  pursue  the  acquisi- 
tion through  all  its  progrowt,  still  in  every  stage 
recurring  to  the  notes  7  Why  in  the  science  of 
numbers  do  you  invent  the  simplest  methods  of 
conveying  just  ideas  of  computation,  still  refer- 
ring  to  the  tables  which  involve  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  7  Why  in  tho  science  of  quantity  do 
men  introduce  the  pupil  at  first  to  the  plainest 
diagrams,  and  clear  up  one  difficulty  before  they 
allow  another  to  appear  7  Why  in  teaching 
languages  to  the  youth  do  you  sedulously  infuse 
into  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  your  syntax  7 
Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to  refer  e^ery  word  t 
to  its  part  of  speech,  to  resolve  every  sentence 
into  its  elements,  to  reduce  every  term  to  its 
original,  and  from  the  first  case  of  nouns,  and 
the  first  tense  of  verbs,  to  explain  their  forma 
tions,  changes,  and  dependences,  till  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  become  so  grounded,  that,  by 
continually  recurring  to  the  rules,  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  are  fixed  into  a  habit?  Why 
all  this,  but  because  you  uniformly  wish  him  to 
be  grounded  in  each  of  his  acquirements  7  Why, 
but  because  you  are  persuaded  that  a  slight, 
and  slovenly,  and  superficial,  and  irregular  way 
of  instruction  will  never  train  him  to  excellcnoe 
in  ony  thing  7 

Do  young  persons  then  become  musicians, 
painters,  linguists,  and  mathematicians  by  oarly 
study  anfi  regular  labour ;  and  shall  thoy  become 
Christians  by  accident?  or  rather,  is  not  this 
acting  on  that  very  principle  of  Dogberry,  at 
which  you  probably  have  oflen  laughed  ?  Is  it 
not  supposing  that  religion  like  reading  and 
writing  comes  by  nature  ?  Shall  all  those  ae- 
complishments,  *  which  perish  in  the  using,* 
be  so  assiduously,  so  systematically  taught? 
Shall  all  those  habits,  which  are  limited  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  bo  so  carefully  formed,  so 
persisted  in,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  our  very 
make,  so  as  to  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  our- 
selves ;  and  shall  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
make  us  *  wise  unto  salvation*  bo  picked  up  at 
random,  cursorily,  or  perhaps  not  picked  up  at 
all  7  Shall  that  difBcult  divine  science  which 
requires  *  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept,* here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  that  know, 
ledge  which  parents,  even  under  a  darker  dis- 
pensation, were  required  to  teach  their  children 
dilif^tifitly,  and  to  talk  of  it  when  they  sat  in 
their  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  the  way, 
and  when  thev  lay  down,  and  when  they  rose 
op,*  shall  this  knowfodge  be  by  Christiaa  parents 
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omitted  or  deferred,  or  taught  slightly ;  or  be 
•upemeded  by  things  of  comparatively  little 
worth  7 

Shall  the  lively  period  of  joath,  the  soft  and 
impressible  season  when  lasting  habits  are  form- 
ed, when  the  seal  cuts  deep  into  the  yielding  wax, 
and  the  impression  is  more  likely  to  be  clear, 
and  sharp,  and  strong,  and  lasting ;  shall  this 
warm  and  favourable  season  be  suffered  to 
slide  by,  without  being  turned  to  the  great  pur- 
pose for  which  not  only  youth,  but  life  and 
breath,  and  being  were  bestowed  ?  Shall  not 
that  *  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God;*  shall  not  that  *  holiness  without 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  ;*  shall  not  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  foundation  of  faith  and 
practice ;  shall  not  that  charity  without  which 
all  knowledge  is  *  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,*  be  impressed,  be  inculcated,  be  enforc- 
ed, as  early,  as  constantly,  as  fundamentally, 
with  the  same  earnest  pushing  on  to  continual 
progress,  with  the  same  constant  reference  to 
first  principles,  as  are  used  in  the  case  of  those 
arts  which  merely  adorn  human  life  1  Shall  we 
not  seize  the  happy  period  when  the  memory  is 
strong,  the  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous  and 
active,  the  imagination  busy  and  all  alive ;  the 
heart  flexible,  the  temper  ductile,  the  conscience 
tender,  curiosity  awake,  fear  powerful,  hope 
.  eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  not  seize  this  period 
for  inculcating  that  knowledge,  and  impressing 
those  principles  which  are  to  form  the  character, 
and  fix  the  destination  for  eternity  7 

I  would  now  address  myself  to  another  and  a 
still  more  dilatory  class,  who  are  for  procrasti- 
nating all  concern  about  religion  till  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  actual  distress,  and  who  do  not 
think  of  praying  till  they  are  perishing  like 
the  sailor  who  said,  *  he  thought  it  was  always 
time  enough  to  begin  to  pray  when  the  storm 
began.*  Of  these  I  would  ask,  shall  we,  with 
an  unaccountable  deliberation,  defer  our  anxiety 
about  religion  till  the  busy  man  and  the  dissipa- 
ted woman  are  become  so  immersed  in  the  cares 
of  life,  or  so  entangled  in  its  pleasures,  that  they 
will  have  little  heart  or  spirit  to  embrace  a  new 
principle  7  a  principle  whose  precise  object  it 
will  be  to  condemn  that  very  life  in  which  they 
liave  already  embarked :  nay,  to  condemn  almost 
all  that  they  have  been  doing  and  thinking  ever 
since  they  first  began  to  actor  think  ?  Shall  we, 
I  say,  begin  now  7  or  shall  we  sufTur  those  in- 
structions, to  receive  which,  requires  all  the  con- 
centrated powers  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mind, 
to  be  put  off  till  the  day  of  excruciating  pain, 
till  the  period  of  debility  and  stupefaction  7 
Shall  we  wait  for  that  season,  as  if  it  were  th(^ 
most  favourable  for  religious  acquisitions,  when 
the  senses  shall  have  been  palled  by  excessive 
gratification,  when  the  eye  shall  be  tired  with 
seeing,  and  the  ear  with  hearing  7  Shall  we, 
when  the  whole  man  is  breaking  up  by  disease 
or  decay,  expect  that  the  dim  apprehension  will 
discern  a  new  science,  or  the  obtuse  feelings  de- 
light themselves  with  a  new  pleasure  7  a  plea- 
sure too,  not  only  incompatible  with  many  of  the 
hitherto  indulged  pleasures,  but  one  which  car- 
ries with  it  a  strong  intimation  that  those  plea- 
sures terminate  in  9ie  death  of  the  soul. 

But,  not  to  lose  tight  of  the  important  analogy 


un  which  we  have  already  dwelt  so  moch ;  how 
preposterous  would  it  seem  to  you  to  hear  any 
one  propose  to  an  illiterate  dying  man,  to  ssl 
about  learning  even  the  plainest,  and  easiest 
rudiments  of  any  new  art;  to  study  the  musietl 
notes ;  to  conjugate  a  verb ;  to  learn,  not  the  firs' 
problem  in  Euchd,but  even  the  numeration  table 
and  yet  you  do  not  think  it  absurd  to  postpons 
religious  instruction,  on  principles,  which,  if 
admitted,  at  all,  must  terminate  either  in  igno 
ranee  or  in  your  proposing  too  late  to  a  dying 
man  to  begin  to  learn  the  totally  unknown 
scheme  of  Christianity.  You  do  not  think  it 
impcesible  that  he  should  be  brought  to  listen  to 
*  the  voice  of  tliis  charmer,  when  he  can  no 
longer  listen  to  *  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women.*  You  do  not  think  it  unreason 
able  that  immortal  beings  should  delay  to  de- 
vote  their  days  to  heaven,  till  they  have  *no 
pleasure  in  them*  themselves.  You  will  not 
bring  them  to  offer  up  the  first  fruiu  of  their 
lips,  and  hearts,  and  lives,  to  their  Maker,  be- 
cause you  persuade  yourselves  that  he  who  bu 
called  himself  a  *  jealous  God,*  may  however  be 
contented  hereafter  with  the  wretched  sacrifios 
of  decayed  appetites,  and  the  worthless  leaviogf 
of  almost  extinguished  affections. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  even  with  all  the 
melancholy  procrastination  we  see  around  oi 
that  there  is  any  one,  except  he  be  a  decided  io. 
fidel,  who  does  not  consider  religion  as  at  least 
a  good  reversionary  thing  ;  as  an  object  which 
ought  always  to  occupy  a  little  remote  comer 
of  his  map  of  life;  the  study  of  which,  though 
it  is  always  to  be  postponed,  is  however  not  to 
be  finally  rejected ;  which,  though  it  cannot  coe- 
veniently  come  into  his  present  scheme  of  lifs, 
it  is  intended  somehow  or  other  to  take  up  be> 
fore  death.  This  awful  deception,  this  defect 
in  the  intellectual  vision,  arises,  partly  from  the 
bulk  which  the  objects  of  time  and  sense  acquire 
in  our  eyes  by  their  nearness;  while  the  in* 
visible  realities  of  eternity  are  but  faintly  dis- 
cerned by  a  feeble  faith,  through  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant medium.  It  arises  also  partly  from  a  to. 
tally  false  idea  of  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
from  a  fatal  fancy  that  we  con  repent  at  any 
future  period,  and  that  as  amendment  is  a  thing 
which  will  always  be  in  our  power,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  reforming  our  life,  when 
we  should  think  only  of  closing  it. 

But  depend  upon  it,  that  a  heart  long  harden* 
ed,  I  do  not  mean  by  gross  vices  merely,  but  by 
a  fi)ndness  for  the  world,  by  an  habitual  and  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
will  by  no  means  be  in  a  favourable  state  to 
admit  the  light  of  divine  truth,  or  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  divine  grace.  God  indeed  some- 
times shows  us  by  an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  that 
this  wonderful  change,  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner*s  heart,  may  be  produced  without  tlie  inter- 
vention of  human  means,  to  show  that  the  work 
is  His.  But  as  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
Almighty  usually  deals  with  his  creatures,  it 
would  be  nearly  as  preposterous  for  men  to  act 
on  this  presumption,  and  sin  on  in  hopes  of  a 
miraculous  conversion,  as  it  would  be  to  take 
no  means  for  the  preservation  of  theif  lives,  be. 
cause  Jesus  Christ  raised  Laiariis  (Vom  the 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Om  ike  manner  of  inetrtieting  young  pereone  in 
religien, — General  remarke  on  the  geniue  of 
Cknetianity, 

I  WOULD  now  with  g;reAt  deference  mddreaa 
thoee  retpecUble  characters  who  are  really  con- 
Mroed  about  the  best  interests  of  their  children ; 
those  to  whom  Christianity  is  indeed  an  impor. 
lant  consideration,  but  whose  habits  of  life  have 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  giving  it  its  doe 
dearee  in  the  scale  of  education. 

Begin  then  with  considering  that  religion  is  a 
part,  and  the  most  prominent  part,  in  your  sys- 
torn  of  instruction.  Do  not  communicate  its 
principles  in  a  random,  desultory  way ',  nor 
Nantily  stint  this  business  to  only  such  scraps 
ind  remnants  of  time  ai  may  be  casually  picked 
BD  from  the  gleanings  of  other  acquirements. 
'  Will  you  brin^  to  God  for  a  sacrifice  that  which 
Boats  you  nothing  7*  Let  the  best  part  of  the 
laf ,  which  with  most  people  is  the  earliest  part, 
be  steadily  and  invariably  dedicated  to  this  work 
by  your  children,  before  they  are  tired  with  their 
ilher  studies,  while  the  intellect  is  clear,  the 
^irit  light.  Slid  the  attention  sharp  and  un&- 
tigued. 

Confine  not  your  instrr.ctions  to  mere  verbal 
rituals  and  dry  systems,  but  communicate  them 
n  a  way  which  shall  interest  their  feelings,  by 
ively  images,  and  by  a  warm  practical  applica. 
ion  of  what  they  read  to  their  own  hearts  and 
arcnmstances.  If  you  do  not  Rtudy  the  great 
mi  too  much  slighted  art  of  fixing,  of  command- 
Bg,  of  chaining  the  attention,  you  may  throw 
may  much  time  and  labour,  with  little  other 
iffect  than  that  of  disgusting  your  pupils  and 
vearying  yourself.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
eaeon  that  while  every  other  thing  is  to  be  made 
imosing,  religion  alone  must  be  dry  and  unin. 
iting.  Do  not  fancy  that  a  thing  is  good  merely 
lecause  it  is  dull.  Why  should  not  the  most 
intertaining  powers  of  the  human  mind  be  su- 
ircmely  consecrated  to  tliat  subject  which  is 
oost  worthy  of  their  full  exercise  7  The  mis. 
brtune  is,  that  religions  learning  is  too  oflen 
sther  conffidered  as  an  act  of  the  memory  than 
f  the  heart  and  affectionH  :  as  a  dry  duty,  rather 
ban  a  lively  pleasure.  The  manner  in  which 
I  is  taught  differs  as  much  from  their  other 
iaming  as  punishment  from  recreation.  Chil- 
ren  are  turned  over  to  the  dull  work  of  getting 
y  rote  as  a  task  that  which  they  should  get 
tmi  example,  from  animated  conversation,  from 
vdy  discussion,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
larn  to  bear  a  part,  instead  of  bemg  merely  a 
usive  hearer.  Teach  them  rather,  as  their 
liwsed  Saviour  taught,  by  interesting  parables, 
hich,  while  they  corrected  the  heart,  led  some 
lercise  for  tlie  ingenuity  in  the  solution,  and 
ir  tile  feelings  in  their  application.  Teach,  as 
fi  taught,  by  seizing  on  surrounding  objects, 
using  events,  locu  circumstances,  peculiar 
baracters,  apt  illusions,  just  analogy,  appropri- 
\a  illustration.  Call  in  all  creation,  animate 
ad  inanimate,  to  your  aid,  and  accustom  your 
Mmg  audience  to 

Find  tonsuea  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
iermoDs  to  stones,  and  food  in  every  thing. 

IfM  when  the  nature  of  your  aubject  makes  it 


nsGessarv  for  yon  to  be  more  plain  and  didactic 
do  not  fail  frequently  to  enliven  these  less  eO' 

Sging  parts  of  your  discourse  with  some  inoii 
ntal  imagery  which  will  captivate  the  fancy 
with  some  afiecting  story  with  which  it  shall  be 
associated  in  the  memory.  Relieve  what  would 
otherwise  be  too  dry  ana  preceptive,  with  some 
striking  exemplification  in  point,  some  touching 
instance  to  be  imitated,  some  awfiil  warning  ts 
be  avoided;  something  which  shall  illustrate 
your  instruction,  which  shall  realize  your  posi. 
tioo,  which  shall  embody  your  idea,  and  give 
shape  and  form,  colour  and  life,  to  your  precept 
Endeavour  unremittingly  to  connect  the  reader 
with  the  subject  by  making  her  feel  that  what 
you  teach  is  neither  an  abstract  truth,  nor  a 
thing  of  mere  general  information,  but  that  it  is 
a  business  in  which  $he  kereelf  is  individually 
and  immediately  concerned ;  in  which  not  only 
her  eternal  salvation  but  her  preeent  happiness 
is  involved.  Do,  according  to  your  measure  of 
ability,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Scriptures  has  done,  always  take  the  sensibility 
of  the  learner  into  your  account  of  the  faculties 
which  are  to  be  worked  upon.  *  For  the  doc 
trinesof  the  Bible,*  as  the  profound  and  enlight- 
ened Bacon  observes,  *  are  not  proposed  to  us  in 
a  naked  logic  form,  but  arrayed  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  colours  which  creation 
afibrds.*  By  those  a&cting  illustrations  used 
by  Him  *who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and 
therefore  best  knew  bow  to  address  him,  it  was, 
that  the  unlettered  audiences  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  enabled  both  to  comprehend  and 
to  relish  doctrines,  which  would  not  readily  have 
made  their  way  to  their  understandings,  hsd 
they  not  first  touched  their  hearts ;  and  which 
would  have  found  access  to  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  had  they  been  delivered  in  dry  scho- 
lastic disquisitions.  Now,  those  audiences  not 
being  learned,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  in  the  state  of  children,  as  to  their  recep. 
tive  faculties,  and  to  have  required  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  instruction  :  tliat  is,  they  were  more 
capable  of  being  moved  with  what  was  simple 
and  touching,  and  lively,  than  what  was  elabo. 
rate,  abstruse,  and  unaffecting.  Heaven  and 
earth  were  made  to  furnish  Uieir  contributions, 
when  man  was  to  be  taught  that  science  which 
was  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.  Some, 
tiling  which  might  enforce  or  illustrate  was 
drawn  from  every  element  The  appearances 
of  the  sky,  the  storms  of  tiie  ocean,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  tlie  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  seed  and  tlio  harvost,  the  labours  of 
the  husbandmen,  the  traffic  of  the  merchant,  the 
season  of  the  year  !  all  were  laid  hold  of  in  turn. 
And  the  lno^t  iiiK'ortant  moral  instruction,  or 
religious  truth,  was  deduced  from  some  recent 
occurrence,  some  natural  appearance,  some  or* 
dinsry  fact 

If  that  be  the  purest  eloquence  which  most 
persuades  and  which  comes  home  to  the  heart 
with  the  fullest  evidence  and  the  most  irresisti. 
ble  force,  then  no  eloouence  is  so  powerful  as 
that  of  Scripture ;  and  an  intelligent  Christian 
teacher  will  be  admonished  by  the  mode  of 
Scripture  itself,  how  to  communicate  its  truths 
with  life  and  spirit ;  *  while  he  is  musing,  the 
fire  burns  ;*  that  fire  which  will  preserve  him 
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from  tn  insipid  and  (reenng  mode  of  iottmc- 
tion.  He  will  morcver,  aa  waa  said  abore,  al- 
ways  carefully  keep  up  a  quick  sense  of  the 
personal  interost  the  pupil  has  in  every  relif  ions 
instruction  which  is  impressed  upon  him.  He 
will  teach  as  Paul  prayed,  *  with  the  spirit,  and 
witli  the  understanding  also  ;*  and  in  imitating 
this  great  model,  he  will  necessarily  avoid  the 
opposite  faults  of  two  different  sorts  of  instruc- 
tors ;  for  while  some  of  our  divines  of  the  higher 
class  have  been  too  apt  to  preach  as  if  mankind 
had  only  intellect,  and  the  lower  and  more  po- 
pular  sort  as  if  they  had  only  passions,  let  him 
borrow  what  is  good  from  both,  and  address  his 
pupils  as  beings  compounded  of  both  under- 
standing  and  affections.* 

Fancy  not  that  the  Bible  is  too  difficult  and 
intricate  to  be  presented  in  its  own  naked  form, 
and  that  it  puzzles  and  bewilders  the  youthful 
understanding.  In  all  needful  and  indispensa- 
ble points  of  knowledge,  the  darkness  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  great  Christian  philosopherf  has  ob- 
served, *  is  hut  a  partial  darkness,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  which  benighted  only  the  enemies  of 
God,  while  it  lefl  his  children  in  clear  day.*  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Bible  will  Jind  in  the 
young  reader  clear  views  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
uf  the  soul  and  eternity,  but  that  it  will  give 
them.  And  if  it  be  really  the  appropriate  cha- 
racter of  Scripture,  as  it  tells  us  itself  that  it  is, 
*  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  &Ztn(/,*  and  *  to 
make  wise  the  iimple*  then  it  is  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  youthful  and  uninformed  as  for  any 
other  class ;  and  as  it  vwb  never  expected  that 
the  greater  part  of  Christians  should  be  learned, 
•0  is  learning,  though  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
teachn-  of  theology,  no  fMBintial  qualification  for 
a  common  Christian,  for  which  reason  Scripture 
truths  are  expressed  with  that  clear  and  simple 
evidence  adapted  to  the  kind  of  assent  which 
they  require ;  an  assent  materially  different  from 
that  sort  of  demonstration  which  a  mathematical 
theorem  demands.  He  who  could  bring  an  un- 
prejudiced heart  and  an  un perverted  will,  would 
bring  to  the  Scriptures  the  best  qualification  for 
understanding  and  receiving  them.  And  though 
hev  contain  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  com- 
prohend  (as  what  ancient  poet,  historian,  or  ora- 
tor does  not)  the  teacher  may  address  to  him  the 
Words  which  Christ  addressed  to  Peter,  *  What 
I  do  thou  knowcst  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
bereafler.' 

Histories  of  the  Bible,  and  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  children,  though  valua- 
ble  in  their  way,  should  never  be  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Bible  itself.  For  historical  or 
geographical  information,  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion to  events  and  characters,  they  are  very  use- 
ful. But  Scripture  truths  are  best  conveyed  in 
its  own  sublime  and  simple  phraseology;  its 

*  7*he  seal  and  dilicence  with  which  the  bishop  of 
London's  weekly  lectures  have  been  attended  by  persons 
•fall  ranks  and  deacriptionfl,  but  mom  etipecially  by  that 
cia^d  to  whom  thin  little  work  is  addrcwed,  is  a  very 
promiainf  circumstance  for  the  age.  And  while  we  con* 
sider  with  pleasure  the  advantafruK  peculiarly  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  young  tVom  so  interesting  and  animated  an 
exposition  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  further  led  to  rejoice  at 
the  countenance  given  by  such  high  authority  to  the  re- 
vival of  that  exceiteat  but  too  mocb  neglected  praclios 
uf  lectures. 

rMr.Boyls. 


doctrines  are  best  understood  in  its  own  appro- 
priate language  ;  its  precepts  axe  beat  retainsd 
m  their  own  simple  form.  Paraphrases,  in  pro-  I 
fessing  to  explain,  oflen  dilute ;  while  the  tezss- 
ness  and  brevity  of  Scripture  compoeitioo  filb 
the  mind,  touches  the  heart,  and  fiiateiia  oo  thi 
memory.  While  I  would  cause  them  to  *  read^ 
the  commentary  for  the  improvement  of  the  ■» 
derstanding,  they  should  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest*  the  Bible  for  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  the  heart 

Young  people  who  have  been  taught  religioa 
in  a  formal  and  superficial  way,  who  have  bad  j 
all  ita  drudgeries  and  none  of  its  pleasorea,  wiU  | 
probably  have  acquired  so  little  relish  for  it,  u 
to  consider  the  continued  prosecution  of  theii 
religious  studies  as  a  badge  of  their  tutelage,  ai 
a  mark  that  they  are  still  under  subjection ;  and 
will  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  hour  of 
their  emancipation  from  the  lectures  on  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  era  of  their  promised  liberty ;  tbs 
epocha  of  independence.  They  will  long  ftr 
the  period  when  its  lessons  shall  ceoae  to  be  de- 
livered ;  will  conclude  that,  having  onoe  attained 
such  an  age,  and  arrived  at  the  required  profi* 
ciency,  the  object  will  be  accomplished,  and  the 
labour  at  an  end.  But  let  not  your  children  *  s» 
learn  Christ*  Apprise  them  that  no  apecifie 
day  will  ever  arise,  on  which  they  shall  aay,  I 
have  attained  ;  but  inform  them,  that  every  ac- 
quisition must  be  followed  up ;  knowledge  muit 
be  increased ;  prejudices  subdued  ;  good  habiti 
rooted ;  evil  ones  eradicated ;  amiable  disposi. 
tions  strengthened  ;  right  principles  confirmed; 
till  going  on  from  light  to  light,  and  from  strength 
to  strength,  they  come  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ* 

But  though  serious  instruction  will  not  only 
be  uninteresting  but  irksome,  if  conveyed  to 
youth  in  a  cold  didactic  way;  yet  if  their  afiec- 
tions  be  suitably  engaged,  while  their  under- 
standings are  kept  in  exercise,  their  hearts  so 
far  from  necessarily  revolting,  aa  some  insist, 
will  oflen  receive  the  most  solemn  truths  with 
alacrity.  It  is,  as  we  have  repeated,  the  manner 
which  revolts  them,  and  not  the  thing.  Nor 
will  they,  as  some  assert,  necessarily  diuike  the 
teacher,  because  the  truths  taught  are  of  the 
most  awful  and  solemn  kind.  It  has  happened 
to  the  writer  to  be  a  frequent  witness  of  the  gra- 
titude and  affection  expressed  by  young  persons 
to  those  who  had  scdulooHly  and  seriously  in- 
structed them  in  religious  knowledge  ;  an  affeo> 
tion  as  lively,  a  gratitude  as  warm,  as  oouM 
have  boon  excited  by  any  indulgence  to  their 
persons,  or  any  gratification  of  a  worldly  na* 
tureu 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and  sprigbt 
ly  fancy  have  been  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies to  Christianity ;  while  men,  in  whom 
those  talents  have  been  consecrated  to  God, 
have  been  some  of  her  most  useful  champi- 
ons, take  particular  care  to  press  that  ardent 
and  ever-active  power,  the  imagination^  into 
the  service  of  religion.  This  bright  ahd  busy 
faculty  win  be  leading  its  possessor  into  per- 
petual peril,  and  is  an  enemy  of  peculiar  po- 
tency till  it  come  to  be  empli^ed  in  the  cause 
of  God.  It  is  a  lion,  which  though  worldly  pro 
dence  indeed  nwy  efmin  ao  m  to  prevent  oat 
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w«rd  miiehief^  yet  the  malignity  remains  with- 
in; but  when  sanctified  bv  Christianity,  the 
imagination  is  a  lion  tamed;  you  have  all  the 
benefit  of  its  strength  and  its  activity,  divested 
of  its  mischief.  God  never  bestowed  that  noble 
bnt  restless  faculty,  without  intending  it  to  be 
•a  Instrument  of  his  own  glory ;  though  it  has 
been  too  often  set  up  in  rebellion  against  him ; 
because,  in  its  youthful  stirrings,  while  all  alive 
and  full  of  action,  it  has  not  been  seized  upon  to 
serve  its  rightful  Sovereign,  but  was  early  en- 
listed with  little  opposition  under  the  banners 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil !  Religion 
is  the  only  subject  in  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  severe  and  sober-minded  prudence,  tliis  dis- 
enrsive  faculty  can  safely  stretch  its  powers  and 
expand  its  energies  !  But  let  it  be  refuembered, 
that  it  must  be  a  sound  and  genuine  Christian, 
itj  which  can  alone  so  chastise  and  regulate  the 
imagination,  as  to  restrain  it  from  those  errors 
and  excesses  into  which  a  false,  a  mistaken,  an 
irregular  religion,  has  too  often  led  its  injudi- 
cioos  and  ill-instructed  professor.  Some  of  the 
most  fatal  extremes  into  which  a  wild  enthu- 
sium  or  a  frightful  superstition  has  plunged  its 
■nhappy  votaries,  have  been  owinjr  to  the  want 
ef  a  due  direction,  to  the  want  of  a  strict  and 
Inly  eastigation  of  this  evcr-working  faculty. 
Ti>  secure  imagination,  therefore,  on  the  safe 
side,  and,  if  I  may  change  the  metaphor,  to  put 
it  under  the  direction  of  its  true  pilot,  in  the 
stormy  voyage  of  life,  is  like  engaging  those 
potent  elements,  the  wind  and  tide  in  your  fa- 
fonr. 

In  yonr  communications  with  young  people, 
take  care  to  convince  them  that  as  religion  i» 
not  a  business  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  lesson, 
so  neither  is  it  a  single  branch  of  duty  ;  some 
detached  thing,  which  like  the  acquisition  of  an 
art  or  a  language,  is  to  be  practised  separately, 
and  to  have  its  distinct  periods  and  modes  of 
operation.  But  let  them  understand,  that  com- 
Bon  acts,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  bo 
performed,  are  to  be  made  acts  of  religion.  liOt 
them  perceive  that  Christianity  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  having  something  of  that  influence  over 
the  conduct,  which  external  grace  has  over  the 
manners ;  for  as  it  is  not  the  performance  of 
some  particular  act  which  denominates  any  one 
lo  be  graceful,  grace  being  a  spirit  diffused 
through  the  whole  svstem,  which  animates  every 
sentiment,  and  informs  every  action ;  as  she 
who  has  true  personal  grace  has  it  uniformly, 
and  is  not  sometimes  awkward  and  sometimes 
elegant ;  does  not  sometimes  lay  it  down  and 
sometimes  take  it  up ;  so  religion  is  not  an  oc- 
easional  act,  but  an  indwelling  principle,  an  in- 
wrought  habit,  a  pervading  and  informing  spirit, 
ftem  which  indeed  every  act  derives  all  its  life, 
and  energy,  and  beauty. 

Give  them  clear  views  of  the  broad  discrimi- 
Mtion  between  practical  religion  and  worldly 
morality ;  in  short,  between  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tians  and  of  Pagans.  Show  them  that  no  good 
qnalities  are  genuine,  but  such  as  flow  from  the 
religbn  of  Christ  Let  them  learn  that  the  vir- 
toes  which  the  better  sort  of  people,  who  are  yet 
destitota  of  true  Christianity,  inculcate  and 
practise,  resemble  those  virtues  which  have  the 
bte  of  God  lor  their  motive,  just  as  counterfeit 


ooin  resembles  sterling  gold ;  they  may  have,  if 
is  true,  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
others ;  they  may  be  bright  and  shining ;  they 
have  perhaps  the  image  and  the  superscription, 
but  they  ever  want  the  true  distinguishing  pro 
perties;  they  want  sterling  value,  purity,  and 
weight  They  may  indeed  pass  current  in  the 
traffic  of  this  world,  but  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone,  they  will  be  found  full  of  alloy; 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 

*  they  will  be  found  wanting,*  they  will  not  stand 
that  final  trial  which  is  to  separate  *  the  precioua 
from  the  vile  ;*  they  will  not  abide  the  day  *  of 
hit  coming  who  is  like  a  refiner's  fire.* 

One  error  into  which  even  some  good  people 
are  apt  to  fall,  is  that  endeavouring  to  deceive 
young  minds  by  temporising  expedients.  In 
order  to  allure  them  to  become  religious,  they 
exhibit  false,  or  faint,  or  inadequate  views  of 
Christianity ;  and  while  they  represent  it  as  it 
really  is,  as  a  life  of  superior  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage,  they  conceal  its  difficulties,  and  like 
the  Jesuitical  Chinese  missionaries,  extenuate, 
or  sink,  or  deny,  such  parts  of  it  as  are  least 
allurinpf  to  human  pride.  In  attempting  to  dis> 
guise  Its  principles,  they  destroy  its  efficacy. 
They  deny  the  cross  instead  of  making  it  the 
badge  of  a  Christian.  But  besides  that,  the  pro- 
ject fails  with  them  as  it  did  with  the  Jesuits ; 
all  fraud  is  bad  in  itself;  and  a  pious  fraud  ia 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  which  ought  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  rubbish  of  papal  desolation. 

Instead  of  representing  to  the  young  Chria 
tian,  that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  prudent  inge- 
nuity at  once  to  pursue,  with  equal  ardour  and 
success,  worldly  fame  and  eternal  glory,  would 
it  not  be  more  honest  to  tell  him  fairly  and  un- 
ambiguously  that  there  are  two  distinct  roads 
between  which  there  is  a  broad  boundary  line  7 
that  there  are  two  contending  and  irreconcilable 
interests?  that  he  must  forsake  the  one  if  he 
would  cleave  to  the  other  7  that  *  there  are  two 
masters,*  both  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  serve  7 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  characters  at  eternal 
variance  7  that  he  must  renounce  the  one  if  he 
is  in  earnest  for  the  other  f  that  nothing  short 
of  absolute  decision  can  make  a  confirmed  Chria- 
tian  7  Point  out  the  diflerent  sorts  of  promises 
annexed  to  these  different  sorts  of  characters. 
Confess  in  the  language  of  Christ  how  the.  man 
of  the  world  often  obtains  (and  it  is  the  natural 
course  of  human  things)  the  recompence  he  se. 
dulously  seeks.  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  have 
their  reward.*  Explain  the  beatitudes  on  the 
other  hand,  and  unfold  what  kind  of  specific  re- 
ward is  there  individually  promised  to  its  con- 
comitant virtue.    Show  your  pupil  that  to  that 

*  poverty  of  spirit*  to  which  *  the  kingdom  of 
heaven*  is  promised,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
expect  that  the  recompence  of  human  commen* 
dstion  should  be  also  attached ;  that  to  that  *  pu- 
rity of  heart*  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  an* 
nexed,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  yon 
csn  unite  the  praise  of  licentious  wits,  or  the 
admiration  of  a  catch-club.  These  will  be  be- 
stowed on  their  appropriate  and  corresponding 
merit  Do  not  enlist  them  under  false  colours , 
disappointment  will  produce  a  desertion.  Difl 
ferent  sorts  of  rewards  are  attached  to  different. 
sorU  of  services ;  and  while  you  truly  assert  thai 
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Religion*!  wayi  are  *  wayi  of  pleaMntaefs,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace/  take  care  that  yoa  do 
not  lead  them  to  depend  too  exclusively  on 
worldly  happiness  and  earthly  peace,  for  these 
make  no  part  of  the  covenant;  they  may  be, 
and  they  often  are,  superadded,  but  they  were 
never  stipulated  in  the  contract 

But  if,  in  order  to  attract  the  young  to  a  re- 
ligious course,  you  disingenuously  conceal  its 
difficulties,  while  you  are  justly  enlarging  upon 
its  pleasures,  you  will  tempt  them  to  distrust 
the  truth  of  Scripture  itself. — For  what  will 
tliey  think,  not  only  of  a  few  detached  texts,  but 
of  the  general  cast  and  colour  of  the  Gospel 
when  contrasted  with  your  representation  of  it  7 
When  you  arc  describing  to  them  the  insepara- 
ble human  advantages  w^ich  will  follow  a  reli- 
gious course,  what  notion  will  they  conceive  of 

*  the  strait  gate*  and  *  narrow  way  7*  of  the  am- 
putation of  a  *  right  hand  7*  of  tlie  excision  of  a 

*  ri^ht  eye  V  of  the  other  strong  metaphors  by 
which  the  Christian  warfare  is  shadowed  oat  7 
of*  crucifying  the  flesh  7*  of  *  mortifying  tlieold 
man  7*  of  *  dying  unto  sin  7*  of  *  overcoming  the 
world  7*  Do  you  not  think  their  meek  and  com- 
passionate Saviour  who  died  for  your  children, 
loved  them  as  well  as  you  love  tliem  7  And  if 
this  were  his  language^  ought  it  not  to  be  yours7 
It  is  the  language  of  true  love ;  of  that  love  with 
which  a  merciful  God  loved  the  world,  when  he 
■pared  not  his  own  Son.  Do  not  fear  to  tell 
your  children  what  he  told  his  disciples,  that 
'  n  the  world  they  shall  have  tribulation  ;*  but 
teach  thoni  to  rise  superior  to  it,  on  Ait  principle, 
by  *  overcoming  the  world.'  Do  not  then  try  to 
conceal  from  them,  that  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  necessarily  opposite  to  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  do  not  seek  by  a  vain  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation to  reconcile  that  difierence  which  Christ 
himself  has  pronounced  to  be  irreconcilable. 

May  it  not  be  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
dne  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  and  spirit  of  religion,  that  so  many  young 
Christians,  who  set  out  in  a  fair  and  flourishing 
way,  decline  and  wither  when  they  come  to 
perceive  the  requisitions  of  experimental  Chris- 
tianity 7  requisitions  which  they  had  not  sus- 
pected of  making  any  part  of  the  plan ;  and 
from  which,  when  they  aflerwards  discover 
them,  they  shrink  back,  as  not  prepared  and 
hardened  for  the  unexpected  contest. 

People  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  religion 
than  into  learning.  The  same  spirit  which  in- 
fluences your  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  should 
influence  your  discourse  in  that  court  of  equity 
— your  family.  Your  children  should  be  told 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  must  be 
done  gradually  and  discreetly.  We  know  whose 
example  we  have  for  postponing  that  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive :  *  I  have 
many  things  yet  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  nowJ*  Accustom  them  to  reason  by 
analogy.  Explain  to  them  that  great  worldly 
attainments  are  never  made  without  great  sa- 
crifices ;  that  the  merchant  cannot  become  rich 
without  industry ;  the  statesman  eminent  with- 
out labour ;  the  scholar  learned  without  study ; 
the  hero  renowned  without  danger :  would  it 
not  then,  on  human  principleB,  be  imreasonable 


to  think  that  the  Christian  alone  should  obCua 
a  triumph  without  a  warfare  7  the  highest  pria 
with  the  lowest  exertion?  an  eternal  crowa 
witJiout  a  present  cross  7  and  that  heaven  is  the 
only  reward  which  the  idle  may  reckon  upon 
No :  though  salvation  *  be  the  pfl  of  God,*  yet 
it  must  be  *  worked  outJ*  Convince  your  young 
friends,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  difficulty 
of  the  battle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  priae  of  i 
the  victory.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  paut  ' 
of  resemblance  between  worldly  and  Christian 
pursuits  fails,  and  that  most  advantageously  &t 
the  Christian ;  for  while,  even  by  the  most  prs. 
bable  means,  which  are  the  union  of  talents 
with  diligence,  no  human  prosperity  can  be  in- 
iurfd  to  the  worldly  candidate  ;  while  the  most 
successful  adventurer  may  fail  by  the  fault  of 
another ;  while  the  best  concerted  project  of  ths 
statesman  may  be  crushed;  the  bravest  hero 
lose  the  battle ;  the  brightest  genius  fail  of  get- 
ting bread ;  and  while  moreover,  the  pleasure 
arising  even  from  success  in  these  may  be  no 
sooner  tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a  more  pros- 
perous rival ;  the  persevering  Christian  is^  saft 
and  certain  of  obtaining  hU  object ;  no  misfiir- 
tunes  can  defeat  Au  hope ;  no  competition  can 
endanger  Ats  success ;  for  tliough  another  gain, 
he  will  not  lose ;  nay,  the  success  of  another,  so 
far  from  diminishing  hia  gain,  is  an  addition  to 
it;  the  more  he  dinuses,  the  richer  he  grows' 
his  blessings  aro  enlarged  by  communication; 
and  that  mortal  hour  which  cuts  off  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  worldly  men,  crowns  and  consommalM 
his. 

Beware  at  the  same  time  of  setting  up  any  ad 
of  self-denial  or  mortification  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  salvation.  This  would  be  a  presump- 
tuous project  to  purehaBo  that  eternal  life  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  *  free  gift  of  God.*  Thb 
would  be  to  send  your  children,  not  to  the  Gos- 
pel to  learn  their  Christianity,  but  to  the  monks 
and  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  would  bt 
sending  them  to  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  Peter  the  apos. 
tie  and  his  Divine  Master.  Mortification  is  not 
the  price ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  discipline 
of  a  soul  of  which  sin  is  the  disease,  the  diet 
prescribed  by  the  great  Physician.  Without 
this  guard  the  young  devout  Christian  would  be 
led  to  fancy  that  abstinence,  pilgrimage  and  pe- 
nance might  be  adopted  as  the  cheap  substitute 
for  the  subdued  desire,  the  resisted  temptation, 
the  conquered  corruption,  and  the  obedient  will; 
and  would  be  almost  in  as  much  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  self-righteousness  arising  from  aus- 
terities and  mortification,  as  she  would  be,  on 
the  other,  from  self-gratification  in  the  indul- 
jfences  of  the  world.  And  while  you  carefully 
impress  on  her  the  necessity  of  living  a  life  of 
strict  obedience  if  she  woulo  please  God,  do  not 
neglect  to  remind  her  also  that  a  complete  re- 
nunciation of  her  own  performances  as  a  ground 
of  merit,  purchaoing  the  favour  of  God  by  their 
own  intrinsic  worth,  is  included  in  that  obe- 
dience. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  stamping  on 
young  minds  a  true  impression  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  to  possess  them  with  a  conviction 
that  it  is  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  not  only 
gives  worth  and  beauty,  bat  which,  in  a  Chiii. 
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tiui  miM  givM  life  uid  moI  to  the  best  action ; 
Baj,  that  while  a  right  intentioo  will  be  ac 
knowledged  and  accepted  at  the  final  judgment, 
•ven  without  the  act,  the  act  itself  will  be  dis- 
owned which  wanted  the  basis  of  a  pure  design. 
Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  heart  to 
boild  me  a  temple,*  said  the  Almighty  to  that 
mooarch,  whom  yet  he  permitted  not  to  build  it 
How  manv  splendid  actions  will  be  rejected  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution,  to  which  statues  and 
monuments  have  been  raised  on  earth,  while 
their  almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much 
cooibunded  at  their  own  unexpected  reprobation, 
•I  at  the  Divme  acceptance  of  those  *  whose  life 
the  world  counted  madness.*  It  is  worthy  of 
femark,  that  *  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew 
you,*  is  not  the  malediction  denounced  on  the 
sceptic,  or  the  scofTer,  or  the  profligate,  and  the 
libertine,  but  on  the  high  professor,  on  the  un- 
fruitful worker  of  *  miracles,*  on  the  unsancti- 
fied  utterer  of  *  prophecies  ;*  for  even  acts  of 
piety  wanting  the  purifying  principle,  however 
they  may  dazzle  men,  offend  God.  Cain  sacri- 
fioMl,  Balaam  prophesied,  Rousseau  wrote  the 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  the  Son  of  Mary^ 
VoLTAiRX  BUILT  ▲  CHURCH !  nay,  so  superior  was 
Hb  affectation  of  sanctity,  that  he  ostentatiously 
declared,  that  while  others  were  raising  churches 
to  taintMt  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  would 
erect  hii  church  to  God  :«  that  God  whose  alUrs 
he  was  overthrowing,  whose  name  he  was  vilUfy. 
ing,  whose  gospel  he  was  exterminating,  and  the 
verr  name  of  whose  Son  he  had  solemnly  pledg- 
ed himself  to  blot  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 

Though  it  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
bD  those  Christian  virtues  which  should  be  im- 
pressed  in  the  pro^rress  of  a  Christian  education, 
^et  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  mentioVi- 
ing  one  which  more  immediately  grows  out  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  remark  that  the  principle 
which  should  be  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
all  instruction,  and  especially  of  religious  in- 
itruction,  is  humility.  As  this  temper  is  incul- 
cated in  every  page  of  the  Groepol,  as  it  is  dc- 
dncible  from  every  precept  and  every  action  of 
Christ;  that  is  a  sufficient  intimation  that  it 
should  be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study, 
that  it  should  be  graflcd  on  every  acquisition. 
It  is  the  turning  point,  the  leading  principle  in- 
dicative of  the  very  genius,  of  the  very  being 
of  Christianity.  The  chastising  quality  sliould 
therefore  bo  constantly  made  in  education  to 
operate  as  the  only  counteraction  of  that  know- 
ledge which  puffeth  up.* — Youth  should  be 
taught  that  as  humility  is  the  discriminating 
characteristic  of  our  religion,  therefore  a  proud 
Christian,  a  haughty  disciple  of  a  crucified 
Master,  furnishes  perhaps  a  stronger  opposition 
in  terms  than  the  whole  compass  of  language 
can  exhibit — ^They  should  be  taught  that  hu- 
mility being  the  appropriate  grace  of  Christi* 
anity,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  makes  Chris. 
tian  and  pajgan  virtues  eisentially  different 
The  f irtues  ofthe  Romans,  for  instance,  were  ob- 
Tiously  founded  in  pride ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they 
had  not  even  a  word  in  their  copious  language 
to  express  humility,  but  what  was  used  in  a  bad 
tense,  and  convoyed  the  idea  of  meanness  or  vile- 

•  Deo  erexit  VoIUire.  is  tbs  inaerioUon  sfBied  by 
foB  hischarcli  at  Forney. 


ness,  of  baseness  and  servility  Christianity  ao 
stands  on  its  own  single  ground,  is  so  far  from  as- 
similating itself  to  the  spirit  of  other  religions^ 
that,  unlike  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  though  ho 
would  not  become  a  Christian,  yet  ordered  that 
the  ima^e  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  the  pan- 
theon with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  be  wor* 
shipped  in  common  with  them ;  Christianity  not 
only  rejects  all  such  partnerships  with  other  reli- 
gions, but  it  pulls  down  their  images,  defaces 
their  temples,  tramples  on  their  honours,  founds 
its  own  existence  on  the  ruins  of  spurious  reli- 
gions and  spurious  virtues,  and  will  be  every 
thing  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  any  thing. 

Will  it  be  going  too  much  out  of  the  way  to 
observe,  that  Christian  Britain  retaliates  upon 
pagan  Rome  7  For  if  the  former  used  humility 
in  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter  learnt  to  use 
pride  in  a  good  one  7  May  we  without  imperti- 
nence venture  to  remark,  that  jn  the  delibera- 
tions of  as  honourable  and  upright  pqlitical  as- 
semblies as  ever  adorned,  or,  under  Providence 
upheld  a  country ;  in  orations  which  leave  us 
nothing  to  envy  in  Attic  or  Roman  eloquence 
in  their  best  days ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
did  not  borrow  from  Rome  an  epithet  which 
suited  the  genius  of  her  religion  as  much  as  it 
militates  against  ours  7  The  panegyrist  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  or  of  Zama,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  *  proud  day,*  or  .a 
*  proud  event,*  or  a  *  proud  success.'  But  surely 
the  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle  of  tfaie 
Nile,  might,  from  their  abundance,  select  an 
epithet  better  appropriated  to  such  a  victory-— 
a  victory  which,  by  preserving  Europe,  has  per 
haps  preserved  that  religion  wliich  sets  its  foot 
on  the  very  neck  of  pride,  and  in  which  the 
conqueror  himself,  even  in  the  first  ardours  of 
triumph,  forgot  not  to  ascribe  the  victory  to 
Almightt  God.  Let  us  leave  to  the  enemy  both 
the  terms  and  the  thing ;  arrogant  words  being 
the  only  weapons  in  which  we  roast  ever  vail  to 
their  decided  superiority.  As  we  must  despair 
ofthe  victory,  let  us  disdain  the  contest 

Above  all  things  then  you  should  beware  that 
your  pupils  do  not  take  up  with  a  vague,  gene- 
ral, and  undefined  religion,  but  look  to  it  that 
their  Christianity  be  really  the  religion  of 
Christ  Instead  of  slurring  over  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cross,  us  disreputable  appendages  to  our 
religion,  which  are  to  be  disguised  or  got  over 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  which  are  never  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  take  care  to  make  these  your  grand 
fundamental  articles.  Do  not  dilute  or  explain 
away  these  doctrines,  and  by  some  elegant  peri- 
phrasis  hint  at  a  Saviour  instead  of  making  him 
the  foundation-stone  of  your  system.  Do  not 
convey  primary,  and  plain,  and  awful,  and  in- 
dispensable  truths  elliptically,  I  mean  as  some- 
thing  that  is  to  be  understood  without  being  ex- 
pressed ;  nor  study  fkshionable  circumlocutions 
to  avoid  names  and  things  on  which  our  salva- 
tion hangs,  in  order  to  prevent  your  discourse 
from  bein^  offensive.  Persons  who  are  thus 
instructed  m  religion  with  more  j^ood-breeding 
than  seriousness  and  simplicity,  imbibe  a  dis- 
taste for  plain  scriptural  langusjge:  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  so  little  in  use  with  a 
certain  fashionable  class  of  readers,  that  whan 
the  doctrines  and  language  of  the  Bible  < 
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■ionally  occar  in  other  tuthora,  or  in  conversa. 
tion,  they  present  a  sort  of  novelty  and  peculi- 
ar ity  which  offend  ;  and  sach  readers  aa  disuse 
the  Bible,  are  apt  from  a  supposed  delicacy  of 
taste,  to  call  that  precise  and  puritanical,  which 
is  in  fact  sound  and   scriptural.     Nay,  it  has 

everal  times  happened  to  the  author  to  hear 
persons  of  sense  and  learning  ridicule  insulated 
sentiments  and  expressions  that  have  fallen  in 
their  way,  which  they  would  have  treated  with 
decent  respect,  had  they  known  them  to  be,  as 
they  really  were,  texts  of  Scripture.  This  ob- 
serration  is  hazarded  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
im]>ortance  of  earl^  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  and  of  infusing  an  early  taste  for 
the  venerable  phraseology  of  Scripture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  possessing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
sort  of  a  pagan  expression  also,  which  just  en- 
ables them  to  speak  with  complacency  of  the 
'  Deity,*  of  a  *  first  cause,*  and  of  *  conscience.* 
Nay,  some  may  even  j^o  so  far  as  to  talk  of 
•the  Founder  of  our  rehgion,*  of  the  *  Author  of 
Christianity,*  in  the  same  general  terms,  as 
they  would  talk  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  the 
lawgiver  of  China,  of  Athens,  or  of  the  Jews. 
But  their  refined  cars  revolt  not  a  little  at  the 
unadorned  name  of  Christ,  and  especially  the 
naked  and  unqualified  term  of  our  Saviour,  or 
Redeemer,  carries  with  it  a  queerish,  inelegant, 
not  to  say  suspicious  sound. — ^They  will  ex- 
press a  serious  disapprobation  of  what  is  wrong, 
under  the  moral  term  of  eice,  or  the  forensic 
term  of  crime;  but  they  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
Scripture  torm  of  sin  has  something  fanatical 
in  it   and,  while  they  discover  a  respect  for  mo- 

ality,  they  do  not  imicli  relish  holiness,  which 
is  indeed  the  s|>ecific  and  only  morality  of  a 
Christian. — They  will  speak  readily  of  a  man*s 
reforming,  or  leaving  off  a  vicious  habit,  or 
growing  more  correct  in  some  individual  prac- 
tice ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  under  any  of  the 
Scripture  phrases  signifying  a  total  change  of 
heart,  they  would  stigmatize  as  the  very  shib- 
"soloth  of  a  sect,  though  it  is  the  language  of  a 
Liturgy  they  affect  to  admire  and  of  a  Gospel 
which  thejr  profess  to  receive. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

fltn/s  suggested  for  furnishing  young  persons 
with  a  scheme  of  prayer. 

Those  who  arc  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  bo  anxious 
not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  earnestly  in- 
culcated on  their  children,  but  that  they  should 
be  taught  it  in  the  best  manner ;  and  such  pa- 
rents need  little  persuasion  or  counsel  on  the 
subject.  Yet  children  of  decent  and  orderly 
(I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious)  families  are 
oflen  so  superficially  instructed  in  this  important 
business,  that  when  they  are  asked  what  pray- 
ers they  use,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  an- 
■wcr,  *  the  Lord*s  Prayer  and  the  Creed.*  And 
even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are  not  always 
made  to  understand  with  sufficient  clearness 
tlie  specific  diitinctioa  between  the  two ;  that 


the  one  is  the  confession  of  their  ffi^^  uid  the 
other  the  model  for  their  suppUcationg.  By 
this  confbsed  and  in4istinct  beginninjr,  they  set 
out  with  a  perplexity  in  their  ideas  which  is  noC 
always  completely  disentangled  in  more  n^ 
vanced  life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first  oeea> 
sion  which  the  child's  opening  understanding 
shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  coarse  of  lee* 
tures  on  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  taking  every  divi- 
sion or  short  sentence  separately  ;  for  each  fur- 
nishes valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lecture. 
The  child  should  be  led  gradually  through  every 
part  of  this  divine  composition ;  she  should  1m 
taught  to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions, 
into  which  indeed  it  so  naturally  resolves  itsel£ 
She  should  be  made  to  comprehend  one  by  one 
each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentences ;  to  am- 
plify and  spread  them  out  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  them,  not  in  their  most 
extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in  their  meal 
simple  and  obvious  meaning.  For  in  those  con- 
densed and  substantial  expressions  every  word 
is  an  ingot  and  will  bear  beating  out ;  so  that 
the  teacher's  difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what 
she  shall  say  as  what  she  shall  suppress;  so 
abundant  is  the  expository  matter  which  thii 
succinct  pattern  suggests. 

When  the  child  lias  a  pretty  good  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  each  division,  she  should  then 
be  made  to  obeerve  the  connexion,  relation  and 
dependance  of  the  several  parts  of  this  prayer 
one  upon  another  ;  for  there  is  a  great  method 
and  connexion  in  it. — We  pray  that  the  *  king- 
dom of  God  may  come,*  as  the  best  means  to 
*  hallow  his  name  ;*  and  that  by  us,  the  obedient 
subjects  of  his  kingdom,  *  his  will  may  be  done.* 
A  judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logical  nor  conicquencn ;  for  all  explanations 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things,  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity.* 

The  young  person  from  being  made  a  com- 
plete  mistress  of  this  short  composition  (which 
as  it  is  to  bo  her  guide  and  model  through  life, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it)  will 
have  a  clearer  conception,  not  only  of  its  indU 
vidual  contents,  but  of  prayer  in  general,  than 
many  ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been 
perhaps  loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump  without  scrutiny  and  without  discri- 
mination. Prayer  should  not  be  so  swallowed. 
It  is  a  regular  priori ption  which  should  stand 
analysis  and  examination  :  it  is  not  a  charm, 
the  successful  operation  of  which  depends  on 
your  blindly  taking  it,  without  knowing  what  is 
in  it,  and  in  which  the  good  you  receive  is  pro- 
moted by  your  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

♦  It  micht  perfmp9  bo  a  wfo  rule  to  establish  for  prajfr 
in  fireneral,  to  fimpRct  that  anvpntition  which  cannot  ia 
Boihc  shape  or  other  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of 
pome  part  of  thi«  prayer  may  not  be  rieht  to  be  adopted 
Here,  temporal  things  are  kept  in  their  due  subordiaa- 
tion  ;  they  are  aiked  for  moderately,  as  an  acknowledff- 
menlofiMir  dependance  and  of  God'i  power:  »fhr  oof 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  tint 
things.* 
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1  would  hit*  it  nnderitood  thmt  by  tbeie  little 
•oounenka,  I  do  not  mom  thai  the  child  should 
Im  pat  to  learn  dry,  and  to  her  iin  intelligible  ex- 
poutioaa ;  bat  that  the  ezpotition  ie  to  be  col- 
loqaiaL  And  here  I  muet  remark  in  general, 
that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreasonably  apt 
to  relieve  herself  at  the  child's  expense,  by  load. 
iag  the  memory  of  a  little  creature  on  occasions 
in  which  far  other  Acuities  should  be  put  in 
•vrcise.  The  child  herself  should  be  made  to 
fiuniahagood  part  of  this  extemporaneous  com* 
mentary  by  her  answers ;  in  which  answers  she 
win  be  much  assisted  by  tho  judgment  the  teach, 
er  nsee  in  her  manner  of  questioning.  And  the 
joathful  understanding,  when  its  powers  are 
properly  set  at  work,  will  soon  strengthen  by 
exercise,  so  as  to  furnish  reasonable  if  not  very 
correct  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  begin 
with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that  if 
children  are  thrown  exclusively  on  the  best  forms, 
if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  memory 
like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them  in  a 
dry,  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little  ef- 
fect on  their  minds.  They  will  not  understand 
what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open  to 
them  tho  important  tekeme  of  prayer.  Without 
such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this  duty, 
they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant  or  en. 
thuaiasts,  or  both.  We  should  give  them  Jbiote- 
ledge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make  much 
progress  in  piety,  and  as  a  due  preparative  to  it : 
Christian  instruction  in  this  resembling  the  Sun, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  communications,  gives 
Hght  before  he  gives  heat  And  to  labour  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  devotion  without  first  infusing 
that  knowledge  out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  is 
practically  reviving  the  popish  maxim,  that  ig. 
Doranoe  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtually 
idopting  the  popish  rule  of  praying  in  an  un. 
known  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  attend 
tD  their  prayers  if  tl^y  do  not  understand  them ; 
and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if  they  are 
Bot  taught  to  analyzCi  to  dissect  them,  to  know 
their  component  parts,  and  to  methodise  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  generul  idea  that  it  is  an  ap. 
plication  to  God  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac. 
knowledgment  to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  oorrect.  They  should  learn  to  de. 
fine  and  to  arrange  all  the  diflforent  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself, 
they  shoold  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
u  their  capacitv  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of*  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.* 
His  omnipresence  is  perhaps,  of  all  hb  attri. 
bates,  that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  prac. 
tieal  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded  on 
some  great  scriptural  truths,  which  truths  the 
little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,*  that  he  is  an 
infinitely  Holy  Being,  and  that  *  he  is  the  re- 
warder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  groanded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  adoration.  The  creature,  devoting  itself  to 
tlw  Creator,  or  Belf-dedicalion^  next  presents  it- 
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self.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  important 
truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want  help, 
which  msy  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy,  they 
will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  naturally 
petition  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
prayer :  and  divine  grace  being  among  tho  things 
for  which  they  are  to  petition,  this  naturally 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  hnflu. 
ences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  when  to  this  is 
added  the  conviction  which  wil|  be  readily  work 
ed  into  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  as  offending 
creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  necessity  of 
eonfeenon  will  easily  be  made  intelligible  to 
them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  under, 
stand  that  it  must  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal  humiliation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self* 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination :  for  want  of  this 
sort  of  discriminating  habit,  a  welLmeaning  but 
ill.instructed  girl  may  be  caught  confessing  the 
sins  of  some  other  person  and  omitting  those 
which  are  more  especially  her  own.  On  the 
gladness  of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less 
difficult  to  impress  the  delightful  duty  ofthanko* 
giving^  which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
prayer.  In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  but  to  enu- 
merate their  peculiar,  daily,  and  incidental  mer- 
cies, in  the  same  specific  manner  as  they  should 
have  been  taught  to  detail  their  individual  and 
personal  loants  in  the  petitionary,  and  their /aiibs 
in  the  confessional  part.  The  same  warmth  of 
feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose  them  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgiving, 
will  also  lead  them  more  gladly  to  express  their 
love  to  their  parentci  and  friends,  by  adopting 
another  indispensable,  and,  to  an  affectionate 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  inters 
eeoeeion. 

When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under- 
stand  the  different  nature  of  all  these ;  and 
when  they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoratum^ 
eelf-dedieatioit,  confeeoion^  petition,  tkankegiv^ 
ingt  and  interceeeion,  are  distinct  heads,  which 
must  not  be  involved  in  each  other,  you  may 
exemplify  the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them 
these  successive  branches  in  any  well  written 
form.  And  they  will  easily  disoem,  that  ascrip. 
tiqp  of  glory  to  that  God  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  on  whom  we  so  entirely  depend,  is 
the  conclusion  into  which  a  Christian's  prayer 
will  naturally  resolve  itself.  It  is  hardly  need- 
fbl  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scriptu- 
ral Liturgy  invariably  furnishes  the  example  or 
presenting  every  request  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Mediator.  For  there  is  no  access  to  the  Throne 
of  graoe  but  by  that  new  and  living  way.  In 
the  liturgy  too  they  will  meet  with  the  best  ex- 
emplifications of  prayers,  exhibiting  sepsrate 
specimens  of  each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  have 
seen  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  persona 
may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gradually 
brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 
be  benefitted  by  such  a  little  course  of  lootures 
as  we  have  recommended  *  they  Ihoold,  frooi 
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the  time  when  they  were  first  able  to  read,  have 
been  employing  themtelvee  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may 
DC  employed  to  good  purpose ;  for  bein^  the  first 
faculty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
perfected  when  the  others  are  only  beginning 
to  unfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on 
for  the  best  uses.  It  should  therefore  bo  devoted 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy  and  devotional 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  Psalms  alone  are  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  rich  materials.* 
Children,  whose  minds  have  been  early  well  fur- 
nished from  these,  will  bo  competent  at  nine  or 
ten  years  old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  se- 
lect with  no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable 
examples  of  all  the  parts  of  prayer  ;  and  will  be 
able  to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each 
respective  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help, 
complete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit. 
By  being  obliged  continually  to  apply  for  them- 
■elvea,  they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  difficul- 
ties of  *  searching  the  Scriptures,*  which  may 
be  hereafler  useful  to  them  on  other  and  more 
trying  occasionA.  But  I  would  at  first  confine 
them  to  the  Bible ;  for  wore  they  allowed  with 
equal  freedom  to  ransactc  other  books  with  a 
view  Ufgei  helps  to  embellish  their  little  com- 
positions, or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what  they  pick 
up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at  once  to 
make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful.  This  is  a 
temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much  laid  open 
when  they  find  themselves  extravagantly  com- 
mended for  any  pilfered  passage  with  which 
they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  letten. 
But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  is  such  a  aa- 
cred  signature  stamped  on  every  Scripture 
phrase,  that  the  owner^s  name  can  never  be  de- 
faced  or  torn  off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fraud 
or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart,  an 
eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learn- 
ing such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  account. 
In  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
divine  omnipresence,  as  was  before  observed,  is 
unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  gran- 
deur, and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to  seize  on 
the  quick  and  lively  feelings  of  youth.  The 
awful  idea  that  that  Being  whom  she  is  taught 
to  reverence,  is  not  only  in  general  *  acquainted 
with  all  her  ways,*  but  that  *  he  is  about  her 
path,  and  about  her  bed,*  bestows  such  a  sense 


*  Thia  will  be  so  far  from  spoilinf  the  cheerAilnes*.  or 
mpedinfr  the  plt>a9ure8  of  childhooti,  that  the  author 
knows  a  little  girl  who.  before  nhe  waii  seven  years  old. 
had  learnt  the  whole  Pvaller  through  a  second  turn* ;  and 
that  without  any  diminution  of  uncommon  gayetv  of 
spirits  or  any  interference  with  the  elegant  acquira- 
Bents  suited  to  ber  statioa. 


of  real  and  present  existence  on  him  of  whoa 
she  is  apt  to  conceive  as  having  his  distant  hi. 
bitation  only  in  Heaven,  as  will  greatly  help  ber 
to  realize  the  sense  of  his  actual  presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  expres- 
sion for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving',  and  it  in* 
dudes  the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  well 
aa  temporal  fiivours.  It  illustrates  the  compas. 
sionate  mercies  of  God  by  familiar  and  domestic 
images,  of  such  peculiar  tenderness  and  exqui- 
site endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike  upon 
every  chord  of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart  of  an 
aflbctionate  child.  The  fifly-fint  supplies  aa 
infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates  to 
confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the  aids 
of  the  Spirit  The  twenty-third  abounds  with 
captivating  expressions  of  the  protecting  good- 
ness  and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncommoD 
beauty  and  sweetness:  in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overflow! 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was  engaged  in 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  anv 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  after  warn 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
application  of  her  petty  labours,  when  she  ii 
called  to  draw  out  from  her  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stores  she  has  been  insensibly 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  witlw 
out  any  fresh  application  to  study,  fur  she  is  now 
obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than  ine. 
mory,  she  has  lying  ready  in  her  mmd  the  rot- 
terials  with  which  she  is  at  length  called  upoo 
to  work.  Her  judgment  must  be  set  about  se- 
lecting one,  or  two,  or  more  texts  which  shall 
contain  the  substance  of  every  specific  head  of 
preyer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will  be  a  farther 
exercise  to  her  understanding  to  concatenate  ths 
detached  parts  into  one  regular  whole,  occasion- 
ally varying  the  arrangement  aa  she  likes ;  that 
is,  changing  the  order,  sometimes  beginning 
with  invocation,  sometimes  with  confession* 
sometimes  dwelling  lonser  on  one  part,  some 
times  on  another.  As  the  hardships  of  a  reli- 
gious  Sunday  are  often  so  pathetically  pleaded, 
as  making  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  religion ; 
and  as  the  friends  of  religion  are  so  oflen  called 
upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  rigours,  by  re- 
commending pleasant  employment,  might  not 
such  an  exercise  as  has  been  here  suggested 
help,  by  varying  its  occupations,  to  lighten  its 
load. 

The  habits  of  the  pupil  being  thus  early  form- 
ed, her  memory,  attention  and  Intellect  being 
bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exercise  in. 
variably  maintained,  may  we  not  reasonably 
hope  that  her  affections  also,  through  divine 
grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work,  till 
she  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and 
with  the  understanding  also  V  She  will  now 
be  qualified  to  use  a  welLcomposed  form,  if  ne- 
cessary,  with  seriousness  and  advantage;  for 
she  will  now  use  it  not  mechllnically,  but  ra- 
tionally. That  which  before  appeared  to  hor  a 
nierc  mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a 
significant  composition,  exhibiting  variety,  and 
regularity,  and  beauty  :  and  while  she  will  havf 
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Ifce  ftrtlier  adTinU^  of  bein^  enabled  by  her  dicioi»  and  more  tcriptoral,  it  will  aleo  habito 
improred  jadgmeot  to  dittio; uiah  and  select  for  !  ate  her  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  IurmI 
her  own  purpose  such  prayers  as  are  more  ju- 1  order,  in  other  works. 


A  VIEW 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT 


PaETAZJCNT  AMONG  WOMKN  OP  SANK  AND  FOaTUNK. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

7k  frueiiedl  «te  of  female  knowUdge^  with  a 
sketch  ef  the  female  character^  and  a  compara- 
tive mew  of  the  sexes. 

Tbm  chief  end  to  be  propoeed  in  cultivating 
the  understandings  of  women.  Is  to  qualify  them 
ftr  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Their  know- 
ledge is  not  often  like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be 
reproduced  in  some  Kterary  composition,  nor 
eter  in  any  learned  profession ;  but  it  is  to  come 
out  in  conduct.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  in  life  and 
manners.  A  lady  studies,  not  that  she  may 
qualify  herself  to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader  t 
not  that  she  may  learn  to  debate,  but  to  act 
She  is  to  read  the  best  hooks,  not  so  much  to 
SBaUs  her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  im> 
prarement  which  they  furnish,  to  the  rectifica. 
tioo  of  her  principles  and  the  formation  of  her 
habits.  The  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman  are 
to  enable  her  to  regulate  her  own  mind,  and  to 
be  inatramental  to  the  good  of  others. 

1V>  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank, 
[  would  recommend  a  predominance  of  those 
nore  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  dbplay 
fi>r  their  object,  may  make  her  wise  without  va> 
lity,  happy  without  witnesses,  and  content  with- 
Mrt  panegyrists ;  the  exercise  of  which  will  not , 
^inr  celebrity,  rnit  improve  usefulness.  She 
ihoald  pursue  every  kind  of  study  which  will 
Mch  her  to  elicit  truth ;  which  will  lead  her  to 
»  intent  upon  realities ;  will  give  precision  to 
wr  ideas;  will  make  an  exact  mind.  She 
iboold  cultivate  every  study  which,  instead  of 
timulating  her  sensibility,  will  chastise  it; 
rhich  willneither  create  an  excessive  or  a  false 
efineraent;  which  will  give  her  definite  notions; 
rill  bring  the  imagination  under  dominion  ;  will 
Bad  her  to  think,  to  compare,  to  combine,  to 
Mlhodiee ;  which  will  confer  such  a  power  of  J 
iaeriraination,  that  her  judgment  shall  learn  to 
ejeet  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid ;  and 
)  prefor,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new, 
oft  what  is  just  That  kind  of  knowledge  which 
I  rather  fitted  for  home  consumption  than  fo. 
iiga  exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  wo- 

It  is  because  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
doeatton'  furnishes  them  with  a  flilse  and  k>w 
taadard  of  intellectual  excellence,  that  women 
tve  too  often  become  ridiculous  by  the  unfound- 

*  Majr  I  be  allowed  to  ■trenfthen  my  own  opinion 
itk  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  wmm*  ctukntt 
iM  tm  muck  mrithmttic  1  It  is  a  solid  practical  acquire- 
snt,  in  which  th«re  is  much  use  ond  little  displsy;  it 
a  quiet  sober  Icind  of  knowledge,  which  she  aeqoites 
r  iMriwIf  aorf  her  fiunily,  and  not  for  the  world. 


ed  pretensions  of  literary  vanity ;  for  it  is  not 
the  really  learned,  but  the  smatterers  who  have 
generally  brought  their  sex  into  discredit,  by  an 
absurd  i^ectation,  which  has  set  them  on  de- 
spising the  duties  of  ordinary  lifo.  There  have 
not  indeed  been  wanting  (but  the  character  b 
'  not  now  common)  j^ecieuees  ridicules^  who  as 
suming  a  superiority  to  the  sober  cares  which 
ought  to  occupy  their  sex,  have  claimed  a  lofty 
and  supercilious  exemption  from  the  dull  and 
plodding  drudgeries 

Of  this  dim  speck  caUed  earth  1 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill.judging  fomalee 
who  have  afiected  to  establish  an  unnatural  se- 
paration  between  talents  snd  usefulness,  instead 
of  bearing  in  mind  thatulents  are  the  great  ap- 
pointed  instruments  of  usefulness,  who  have 
acted  as  if  knowledge  were  to  confer  on  woman 
a  kind  of  fantastic  sovereignty  which  should  ex- 
onerate her  from  the  discharge  of  female  duties ; 
whereas  it  is  only  meant  the  more  eminently  to 
qualify  her  for  the  performance  of  them.  A 
woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget,  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are 
such  as  the  most  moderately  gifted  may  fulfil 
with  credit  (since  Providence  never  makes  that 
to  be  very  difficult,  which  is  generally  necessa- 
ry) yet  that  the  most  highly  endowed  are  equally 
bound  to  fulfil  them ;  and  let  her  remember  that 
the  humblest  of  these  offices,  performed  on  Chria^ 
tian  principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  enlightened,  as  they  tend  to 
the  casting  down  of  those  *  high  imaginations* 
which  women  of  genius  are  too  much  tempted 
to  indulge. 

For  instance ;  ladies  whose  natural  vanity  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  false  education,  may  look 
down  on  economy  as  a  vulgar,  attainment;  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  an  highly  cultivated 
intellect ;  but  this  is  the  false  estimate  of  a  shal- 
low mind.  Economy,  such  as  a  woman  of  for- 
tune is  called  on  to  practise,  is  not  merely  the 
petty  detail  of  small  daily  expenses,  the  slisbby 
curtailments  and  stinted  parsimony  of  a  little 
mind,  operating  on  little  concerns ;  but  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the 
comprehensive  outline  of  order,  of  arrangements, 
of  distribution ;  of  regulations  by  which  alone 
well  governed  societies,  great  and  small,  sub- 
sist She  who  has  the  best  regulated  mind  will, 
other  things  bein^  equal,  have  the  best  regulat- 
ed ^  family.  As  m  the  superintendance  of  the 
universe,  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effects  ;  and  at 
in  the  visible  works  of  Providence  that  which 
goes  on  with  such  beautiful  regularity  is  the  re- 
sult not  of  chance  but  of  design,  so  that  manage. 
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ment  which  eeemi  the  most  easy  is  commonly 
the  consequence  of  the  best  concerted  plan  :  and 
a  «rell  concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  offspring  of 
an  ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  soond 
undcrstandingr  brought  into  action :  it  is  calcu- 
lation realized  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
reduced  to  practice :  it  is  foreseeing  oonae- 
quenres,  and  guarding  against  them ;  it  is  ex- 
pecting contingencies  and  being  prepared  for 
them.  The  difference  is,  that  to  a  narrow 
minded  vulgar  economist,  the  details  are  conti- 
nually  present;  she  is  overwhelmed  by  their 
weight,  and  is  perpetually  bespeaking  your  pity 
for  Tier  labours,  and  your  praise  (or  her  exer- 
tions ;  she  is  afraid  you  will  not  see  how  much 
■be  is  harassed.  She  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
machine  moves  harmoniously,  unless  she  is  per- 
petually exposing  eYcry  secret  spring  to  obser- 
vation.  Little  events  and  trivial  operations  en- 
gross her  whole  soul ;  while  a  woman  of  sense, 
having  provided  for  their  probable  recurrence, 
guards  against  the  inconveniences,  without  be- 
ing disconcerted  by  the  casual  obstructions 
which  they  offer  to  her  general  scheme.  Sub- 
ordinate expenses  and  inconsiderable  retrench- 
ments should  not  swallow  up  that  attention 
which  is  better  bestowed  on  regulating  the  ^. 
neral  scale  of  expense ;  correcting  and  reducmg 
an  overgrown  establishment,  and  reforming  ra- 
dical and  growing  excesses. 

Superior  talents,  however,  are  not  so  common, 
as,  by  their  frequency,  to  offer  much  disturb- 
ance to  the  general  course  of  human  affairs : 
and  many  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accuses  herself  of 
neglecting  her  ordinary  duties  because  she  is  a 
rentuff,  will  perhaps  be  found  oflcn  to  accuse 
herRolf  as  unjustly  as  good  St.  Jerome,  when  he 
laments  that  he  was  beaten  by  tlie  angel  for  be- 
ing too  Ciceronian  in  his  style. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puffed  up 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  neglect  the  plain 
duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  be  found  to  be 
women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the 
author  be  allowed  the  gratification  of  observing, 
that  those  women  of  real  genius  and  extensive 
knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  ho- 
nour and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been, 
in  general,  eminent  for  economy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  virtues ;  and  have  risen  superior 
to  the  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties 
and  despising  tiie  knowledge  of  common  life, 
with  which  literary  women  have  been  frequent- 
ly, and  not  always  uuiustly,  accused. 

A  romantic  girl  with  a  pretension  to  senti- 
ment, which  her  still  more  ignorant  fViends 
mistake  for  genius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  are  kings)  and  possessing  some- 
thing of  a  natural  ear,  has  perhaps  in  her  child- 
hood  exhausted  all  the  images  of  grief,  and  love, 
and  fancy  picked  up  in  her  desultory  poetical 
reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a  sick  linnet,  or  a  son- 
net on  a  dead  lap-dog;  she  begins  thencefor- 
ward to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  in  her  little 
eirclt-;  surrounded  with  fond  and  flattering 
friends,  every  avenue  to  truth  is  shut  out ;  she 
has  no  opportunity  of  learning  that  her  fame  is 
derived  not  from  her  powers,  but  her  position ; 
and  that  when  an  impartial  critic  shall  have 
made  all  the  necessary  deductions,  such  as— 
that  she  ii  a  neighbour,  that  she  is  a  relation^ 


that  she  is  a  female,  that  she  is  young,  that  Ai 
has  had  no  advantages,  that  she  ia  pretty  ptt^ 
haps — when  her  verses  come  to  be  atrippad  of 
all  their  extraneous  appendages,  and  the  fair 
author  is  driven  off  her  *  vantage  ground*  of 
partiality,  sex,  and  favour,  she  will  commoolT 
sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacitiea.  Whib 
those  more  quiet  women,  who  have  meekly  sit 
down  in  the  humble  shades  of  prose  and  pro> 
dence,  by  a  patient  perseverance  m  rational  sto. 
dies,  rise  afterwards  much  higher  in  the  seals 
of  intellect,  and  acquire  a  much  larger  stock  of 
sound  knowledge  for  far  better  purpoMs  than 
mere  display.  And  though  it  may  seem  a  con- 
tradiction,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found  true, 
that  girls  who  take  to  scribble,  are  the  least  sts. 
dious,  the  least  reflecting,  and  the  least  rational 
They  early  acquire  a  false  confidence  in  their 
own  unassisted  powers  :  it  becomes  more  grati- 
fying to  their  natural  vanity  to  be  always  pour- 
ing out  their  minds  on  paper,  than  to  be  draw- 
ing into  them  fresh  ideas  from  richer  iouresa. 
The  original  stock,  small  perhaps  at  first,  ii 
soon  spent  The  subsequent  efforts  grow  more 
aind  more  feeble,  if  the  mind  which  is  oontioo- 
ally  exhausting  itself,  be  not  also  continually 
replenished ;  till  the  latter  compositions  bceooM 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  same  ideas, 
and  fainter  copies  of  the  same  images,  a  little 
varied  and  modified  perhaps,  and  not  a  little  di 
luted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  combat  vigilantly  that 
favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  that  study  it 
an  enemy  to  originality.  Correct  the  judgment, 
while  you  humble  the  vanity  of  the  young  un- 
taught pretender,  by  convincing  her  that  thu« 
halSfbrmed  thoughts  and  undigested  ideas  wh.ch 
she  considers  as  proofs  of  her  invention,  profe 
onl^,  that  she  wants  taste  and  knowledge.  That 
while  conversation  must  polish  and  reflectiou 
invigorate  her  ideas,  she  must  improve  and  eo- 
large  them  by  the  accession t>f  various  kinds  ot 
virtue  and  elegant  literature  ;  and  that  the  cul- 
tivated mind  will  repay  with  large  interest  the 
seeds  sown  in  it  by  judicious  study.  Let  it  be 
observed,  I  am  by  no  means  encouraging  ^ooog 
ladies  to  turn  authors:  I  am  only  remmding 
them,  that 

Autbors  bcfbre  they  write  should  read. 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be  ig- 
norant is  not  to  bd  original. 

These  itelf-taught,  and  self-dependant  scrib> 
biers  pant  for  the  unmerited  and  unattainable 
praise  of  fancy  and  of  genius,  while  they  disdain 
the  commendation  of  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
perseverance  which  would  probably  be  within 
their  reach.  To  extort  admiratir»u  they  are  ac- 
customed to  boast  of  an  impossible  rapidity  in 
composing ;  and  while  tliey  insinuate  how  little 
time  their  performances  cost  them,  they  intend 
you  should  infer  how  perfect  they  might  hare 
made  them  had  they  condescended  to  the  dmdg 
ery  of  application:  but  application  with  them 
implies  defect  of  genius.  They  tako  auperfluoui 
pains  to  convince  you  that  there  was  neither 
learning  nor  labour  employed  in  the  work  for 
which  they  solicit  your  praise :  Alas  !  the  judi- 
cious eye  too  soon  perceives  it !  though  it  dooa 
not  perceive  that  native  strength  and  mother 
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wit,  which  m  worki  of  real  genioi  make  aome 
■menofl  for  the  ne^lif|;ence,  which  yet  thej  do 
not  jiutify.  But  instead  of  eztulling  those  effu- 
MODS  for  their  facility,  it  would  be  kind  in 
IHeodfl  rather  to  blame  them  lor  their  crudenesa : 
■nd  when  the  ^oung  candidates  for  fame,  are 
Mfor  to  prore  in  how  short  a  time  such  a  poem 
Ims  been  struck  off,  it  would  be  well  to  regret 
that  they  had  not  either  taken  a  longer  time,  or 
refrained  from  writing  at  all ;  as  in  the  former 
eaae  the  work  would  have  been  less  defbctive, 
and  in  the  latter  the  writer  would  have  discover, 
•d  more  humility,  and  self-dl^trnsL 

A  general  capacity  for  knowledge,  and  the 
floltivation  of  the  understanding  at  large,  will 
alwaya  pat  a  woman  into  the  best  state  of  di- 
feeling  her  pursuits  into  those  particular  chan- 
nels which  her  destination  in  life  may  after- 
wards require.  But  she  should  be  carefully  in^ 
structed  that  her  talents  are  only  a  means  to  a 
still  higher  attainment,  and  that  she  is  not  to 
rest  in  them  as  an  end :  that  merely  to  exercise 
them  as  instruments  for  the  acquisition  of  fame 
md  the  promotion  of  pleasure  is  subversiTe  of 
hsr  delicay  as  a  woman,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  a  christian. 

Study,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
meuie  of  strengthening  the  mind,  and  of  fitting 
it  for  higher  duties,  just  as  exercise  is  to  be  con- 
ndered  as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  the 
body  for  the  same  purpose !  And  the  valetudi- 
Bsrian  who  is  religiously  punctual  in  the  obser- 
Tince  of  his  daily  rides  to  promote  his  health,  and 
mta  in  that  as  an  end,  without  so  much  as  in- 
tsnding'  to  make  his  improved  health  an  instru- 
ment  of  increased  usefulness,  acts  on  the  same 
low  and  aelfish  principle  with  her  who  reads 
merely  for  pleasure  and  for  fame,  without  any 
design  of  devoting  the  more  enUrieed  and  invi- 
gorged  mind  to  the  gk>ry  of  the  Giver. 

But  there  is  one  human  consideration  which 
VDnld  perhaps  more  effectually  tend  to  damp  in 
an  aspiring  woman  the  ardours  of  literary  vanity 
(f  speak  not  of  real  genius,  though  there  the  re- 
nark  oflen  applies)  than  any  which  she  will  de- 
rive  from  motives  of  humility,  or  propriety,  or 
religion ;  which  is,  that  in  the  judgment  passed 
on  her  performances,  she  will  have  to  encounter 
the  mortifying  circumstance  of  having-  her  sex 
ilways  taken  into  account ;  and  her  highest  ex- 
ertions will  probably  be  received  with  the  quali- 
fied approbation  that  it  i$  really  extraordinary 
fm-  a  wcman.  Men  of  learning,  who  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  estimate  works  in  proportion  as 
they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  art,  study,  and 
institution,  are  inclined  to  consider  even  the 
happier  performances  of  the  other  sex  as  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  fruitful  but  shallow 
soil ;  and  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  praise 
which  we  bestow  on  certain  sallads,  which  often 
draw  from  us  a  sort  of  wondering  commenda- 
tion, not  indeed  as  being  worth  much  in  them- 
selves,  but  because  by  the  lightness  of  the  earth, 
and  a  happy  knack  in  the  gardener,  these  in- 
different cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  there, 
lore  we  are  ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worse. 

As  to  men  of  sense,  however,  they  need  be 
the  less  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the  other 
lex,  as  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers 
bf  it ;  the  enlargement  of  the  female  onderetand- 


ing  being  the  most  likely  meana  t«»  put  an  end 
to  those  petty  and  absurd  contentions  for  equality 
which  female  smatterers  so  anxiously  maintain. 
I  say  smatterars,  for  between  the  first  class  of 
both  sexes  the  question  is  much  more,  rarely,  and 
always  more  temperately  agitated.  Co-operation 
and  not  competition  is  indeed  the  clear  principle 
we  wish  to  see  reciprocally  adopted  by  those 
higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readily  approxi. 
mate  the  nearest  to  each  other.  The  more  a  wo- 
man's understanding  b  improved,  the  more  ob- 
viously she  will  discern  that  there  can  be  no  hap. 
piness  in  any  society  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  power ;  and  the  more  her  judgment  is 
rectified,  the  more  accurate  views  will  she  take 
of  the  station  she  was  bom  to  fill,  and  the  mora 
readily  will  she  accommodate  herself  to  it; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  informed  women 
are  ever  most  inclined  to  be  tyrants,  and  those 
always  struggle  most  vehemently  for  power, 
who  feel  themselves  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
deserving  it ;  and  who  would  not  fail  to  make 
the  worst  use  of  it  when  attained.  Thus  the 
weakest  reasoners  are  always  the  most  positive 
in  debate ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious,  for  they  are 
anavoidably  driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions 
by  violence,  who  want  arguments  and  reasons 
to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right 

There  is  this  singular  difference  between  a 
woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vain  of 
her  beauty ;  that  the  beauty  while  she  is  an- 
xiously  alive  to  her  own  fame,  is  of\en  indiffer- 
ent enough  about  the  beauty  of  other  women , 
and  provided  she  herself  is  sure  of  your  admira- 
tion, she  does  not  insist  on  your  thinking  that 
there  is  another  handsome  woman  in  the  world ; 
while  she  who  is  vain  of  her  genius,  more  liberal 
at  least  in  her  vanity,  is  jea&us  fer  the  honour 
of  her  whole  sex,  and  contends  for  the  equality 
of  their  pretensions  as  a  body,  in  which  she  feels 
that  her  own  are  involved  as  an  individual 
The  beauty  vindicates  her  own  rights,  the  wit 
the  rights  of  women ;  the  beauty  fights  for  her- 
self; the  wit  for  a  party ;  and  while  tlie  more 
selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

would  but  bo  queea  for  Ufb, 

the  public  spirited  wit  struggles  to  abrogate  th« 
Salique  law  of  intellect,  and  to  enthrone 

a  whole  sex  of  queens. 

At  the  revival  of  lettera  in  the  sixteenth  ana 
the  following  century,  the  controversy  about 
this  equality  was  agitated  with  more  warmth 
than  wisdom ;  and  the  proeess  was  instituted 
and  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the  female  com- 
plainant, with  that  sort  of  acrimony  which  al- 
ways  raises  a  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  any 
cause;  for  violence  commonly  implies  doubt, 
and  invective  indicates  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  novelty  of  that  knowledge  that 
was  then  bursting  out  from  the  dawn  of  a  lon^ 
dark  night,  kindled  all  the  ardours  of  a  female 
mind,  and  the  ladies  fought  zealously  for  a  por- 
tion of  that  renown  which  the  reputation  of 
learning  was  beginniner  to  bestow.  Besides 
their  own  pens,  they  had  for  their  advocates  al]  • 
those  needy  authors  who  had  any  thing  to  hope 
from  their  power,  their  riches  or  their  influence ; 
and  so  giddy  did  some  of  these  literary  .adiet 
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b0oomo  by  the  iduktion  of  their  numeroui  pane- 
gyrifltii,  that  througrh  theie  repeated  draught! 
of'inebriating  praise,  they  even  lust  their  former 
moderate  measure  of  sobor-mindedness,  and 
rrew  to  despise  the  equality  for  which  they  had 
before  contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit, 
and  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  They  now 
■corned  to  litigate  for  what  they  had  already 
thought  they  obviously  pomcssed,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  palm  of  superiority  was  at  length 
considored  as  adequate  to  their  growing  claims. 
When  court-ladiea  and  princesses  were  the  can- 
didates, the^  could  not  long  want  champions  to 
support  their  cause  ;  by  these  champions  female 
authorities  wore  produced  as  if  paramount  to 
facts;  quotations  fVom  these  female  authors 
were  considered  as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank 
tsMertions  stood  for  solid  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. In  thoMO  parasites  who  oflered  Uiis 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was  the 
effect  neither  of  truth,  nnr  of  justice,  nor  of  con- 
viction. It  arose  rather  out  of  gratitude,  or  it 
was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery ;  it  was  sometimes 
vanity,  it  was  of\en  distress,  which  prompted 
the  adulation  ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  patroness  ; 
it  was  the  want  of  a  dinner.  When  a  lady,  and 
espftcialiy  as  it  then  oflcn  happened,  when  a 
lady  who  was  noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying 
docility  at  the  foot  of  a  professor's  chair  ;  when 
she  admired  the  philoeophcr,  or  took  upon  her  to 
protpct  the  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among 
his  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  grateful  professor  or  delighted  theologian  do 
less  in  return  than  make  the  apotheosis  of  her 
who  had  the  })cnetration  to  discern  his  merit  and 
the  spirit  to  reward  it  7  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not 
so  much  kcr  vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  oflen 
flattering,  though  she  wat*  the  dupe  of  her  more 
deep  and  designing  panegyrist 

But  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  perpetuity 
of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had  made 
over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dying  records 
of  his  verses  and  orations,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  a  century  or  two  the  names  of  the  flattered 
are  now  almost  as  little  known  as  the  works 
of  the  flatterers.  Their  memorial  is  perished 
with  them.*  An  instructive  lesson,  reminding 
Qs  that  whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputa> 
tion  disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  find  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as  it  is 
solid.  For  this  literary  warfare  which  engaged 
such  troops  of  the  second-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  question  in  such  continu.il  skirmishes, 
and  not  a  few  pitched  battles ;  which  provoked 
so  much  rancour,  so  many  volumes,  and  so  little 
wit ;  so  much  vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so 
much  invective,  produced  no  useful  nor  lasting 
effect.  Those  who  promised  themselves  that 
their  nnmci*  would  outlive  *  one  half  of  round 
eternity,'  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  century 
in  which  the  boast  was  made ;  and  those  who 
prodigally  offered  the  incense,  and  those  who 
greedily  snuffed  up  the  fumes,  are  buried  in  the 
same  blank  oblivion  ! 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  seemed  to  have 
oeen  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the  peace  was 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  slight  and  random 
■hot  from  the  hand  of  some  single  straggler ; 


*  See  Brantome.  Fere  le  Moine,  Mens. 
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it  appeara  that  though  open  rebellion  had  ceasii^ 
^et  the  female  claim  had  not  been  renounced; 
It  had  only  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphor) 
lain  in  abeyance.  The  contest  has  recently 
been  revived  with  added  fury,  and  with  multi. 
plied  exactions ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  demand 
was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  prerogative,  t 
■peculative  importance,  a  mere  titular  right,  t 
■hadowy  claim  to  a  few  unreal  acrea  of  Pamu. 
■ian  territory ;  the  revived  contention  haa  takoi 
a  more  Bcrious  turn,  and  brings  forward  poli- 
tical as  well  as  intellectual  pretensions;  and 
among  the  innovations  of  this  innoTating  period, 
the  imposing  term  of  rights  has  been  produced 
to  sanctify  the  claim  of  our  female  pretenders, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of 
women  a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonourable  to 
their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  excite  in 
their  hearts  an  impious  discontent  with  the  post 
which  God  has  assigned  them  in  this  world. 

But  they  little  understand  the  true  interests 
of  woman  who  would  lifl  her  from  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to  fill  with 
fantastic  dignity  a  loflier  but  less  appropriats 
niche.  Nor  do  they  understand  her  true  hsp> 
piness,  who  seek  to  annihilate  distinctions  from 
which  she  derives  advantages,  and  to  attempt 
innovations  which  would  depreciate  her  rnl 
value.  Each  sex  has  its  proper  excellencies 
which  would  be  lost,  were  they  melted  doirn 
into  the  common  character  by  the  fusion  of 
the  new  philosophy.  Why  should  we  do 
away  distinctions  which  increase  the  mntatl 
benefits  and  enhance  the  satisfactions  of  life  7 
Whence,  but  by  carefully  preserving  the  original 
marks  of  difference  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  would  be  derived  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  mixed  society  7  Is  either  sex  so  abound- 
ing in  perfection  as  to  be  independent  on  ths 
other  for  improvement  7  Have  men  no  need  to 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  off,  and  their  harsh- 
ness and  asperities  smoothed  and  polished  by 
assimilating  with  beings  of  more  softness  and 
refinement!  Are  the  ideas  of  women  naturally 
so  very  judicious,  are  their  principles  so  tnfnart- 
bly  firm,  are  their  views  so  perfectly  correct,  are 
their  judgmenta  so  completely  exact,  that  there 
is  occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  super- 
added strengtli,  no  increased  cleamesa,  none  of 
that  enlargement  of  mind,  none  of  that  addi- 
tional invigoration  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  aids  of  the  stronger  sex  7  What  identity 
could  advantageously  supercede  such  an  enliven- 
ing opposition,  such  lA  interesting  variety  of 
character  7  Is  it  not  then  more  wise,  as  well  u 
more  honourable  to  move  contentedly  in  the 
plain  path  which  Providence  has  obviously 
marked  out  to  the  sex,  and  in  which  custom  hss 
for  the  most  part  rationally  confirmed  them, 
rather  than  to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomingly, 
and  unsuccessfully,  in  a  forbidden  road  ?  Is  it 
not  desirable  to  be  the  lawful  possessors  of  a 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the  turbo- 
lent  usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  empire?  to  be 
good  originals,  than  bad  imitaton  7  to  be  the 
best  thing  of  one's  own  kind,  rather  than  an  infe* 
rior  thing  even  if  it  were  of  an  higher  kind  ?  to  be 
excellent  women  rather  than  indifferent  men  T 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own  sex  T 
— ^No.    It  is  her  zeal  fi>r  their  true  intcre9t$ 
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vhicli  leads  her  to  oppose  their  imagrinanr  rigkU. 
It  u  iier  regard  for  their  happiness  which  makes 
her  endeaTuar  to  cure  them  of  a  feverish  thirst 
fiir  a  fame  as  unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to 
fuard  them  against  an  ambition  as  little  becom- 
tng  the  delieacy  of  their  female  character  as  the 
■leeknesa  of  their  religious  profession.  A  little 
Christian  humility  and  sober-mindedness  are 
worth  all  the  empty  renown  which  was  erer  at- 
tained by  the  misapplied  energies  cf  the  sex ; 
it  is  worth  all  the  wild  metaphysical  discussion 
which  has  ever  been  obtruded  under  the  name 
ef  reason  and  philosophy ;  which  has  unsettled 
the  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  re- 
spect of  reasonable  men.  And  'the  most  elabo- 
rate definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
BMasares  for  obtaining  them,  are  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  *  that 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.* 

Natural  propensities  best  mark  the  designa- 
tkms  of  Providence  as  to  their  application.  The 
in  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on  the  fish 
that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing  ^iven  to  the 
bird  that  he  should  fly,  than  superior  strength 
of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given 
to  man,  that  he  might  preside  in  the  deep  and 
daring  scenes  of  action  and  of  council ;  in  the 
eomplicated  arts  of  government,  in  the  conten- 
tion of  arms,  in  the  intricacies  and  depths  of 
science,  in  the  bustle  of  commerce,  and  in  those 
professions  which  demand  a  higher  reach,  and 
a  wider  range  of  powers.  The  true  value  of 
woman  is  not  diminished  by  the  imputation  of 
inferiority  in  those  talents  which  do  not -belong 
to  her,  of  those  qualities  in  which  her  claim  to 
sxcellence  does  not  consist  She  has  other  re- 
qaisites,  better  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and 
purposes  of  her  being,  from  *  Him  who  does  all 
things  well  ;*  who  suits  the  agent  to  the  ac- 
tion ;  who  accommodates  the  instrument  to  the 
work. 

Let  not  then  aspiring,  because  ill-judging 
woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen  satirist, 
banting  vice  through  all  the  doublings  and  wind- 
ings or  the  heart ;  the  sagacious  politician,  lead- 
ing  senates  and  directinir  the  fate  of  empires ; 
the  acute  lawyer,  detecting  the  obliquities  of 
fraud  ;  and  the  skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the 
pretensions  of  folly ;  but  let  her  ambition  be 
eonsoled  by  reflectinsr,  that  those  who  thus  ex- 
eol,  to  all  that  Nature  bestows,  and  books  can 
teach,  must  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  woman 
kas  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if  she  could 
attain,  she  would  never  be  supposed  to  have 
oome  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  description 
of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by  image- 
ry, or  warms  by  just  and  affecting  sentiment, 
women  are  excel(ent.  They  possess  in  a  high 
degree  that  delicacy  and  quickness  of  perception, 
and  that  nice  discernment  between  the  beautiful 
and  defective  which  comes  under  the  denomina- 
ioc  of  taste.  Both  in  composition  and  action 
bey  excel  in  details ;  but  they  do  not  so  much 
generalize  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  their  minds 
inic  a  great  subject  with  so  large  a  grasp. 
They  are  acute  observers,  and  accurate  judges 
•f  life  «nd  Duumen,  as  far  as  their  own  sphere 


of  observation  extends;  but  they  describe  a 
smaller  circle.  A  woman  sees  the  world,  as  i< 
were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her  own  garden, 
whence  she  makes  an  exact  survey  of  home 
scenes,  but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  die* 
tant  prospects  which  he  who  stands  on  a  loflief 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  certain 
tact  which  of\en  enables  them  to  feel  what  is 
just,  more  instantaneously  than  they  can  define 
It  They  have  on  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  bestowed  on  them  by  Providence,  like 
the  sensitive  and  tender  organs  of  some  timid 
animals,  as  a  kind  of  naturid  guard  to  warn,  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  beings  who  are  often 
called  to  act  defensively. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  different  capacities  of  the  sexes, 
one  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  assert,  that  women 
have  equal  parUt  but  are  inferior  in  wAstenssf 
of  mind,  in  the  integral  understanding  :  that 
though  a  superior  woman  may  possess  single 
faculties  in  equal  perfection,  yet  there  is  com- 
monly a  juster  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  sa* 
perior  man :  that  if  women  hav<f  in  an  equal 
degree  the  faculty  of  fancy  which  creates  images, 
and  the  faculty  of  memory  which  collects  and 
stores  ideas,  they  seem  rot  to  possess  in  e<^aa] 
measure  the  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
analysing,  and  separating  these  ideas ;  that  deep 
and  patient  thinking  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject ;  nor  that  power  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thousand  connected 
ideas  in  one  dependant  train,  without  Utaing 
sight  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which  the  rest 
grow,  and  on  which  they  all  hang.  The  female 
too,  wanting  steadiness  in  her  intellectual  poT' 
suits,  is  perpetually  turned  aside  by  her  charac- 
teristic tastes  and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  ca- 
reer of  genius,  is  the  Atalanta,  who  will  risk 
losing  the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road  to 
pick  up  the  golden  apple ;  while  her  male  com- 
petitor, without,  perhaps,  possessing  greater  na- 
tural strength  or  swiflness,  will  more  certainly 
attain  his  object,  by  direct  pursuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extraneous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excelling 
in  speed,  but  by  despising  the  bait* 

Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted,  that 
as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women  is  so  de- 
fective, the  alleged  inferiority  of  their  minds 
may  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  more 
justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  natural  make. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, that  till  women  shall  be  more  reasonably 
educated,  and  till  the  native  growth  of  their 
mind  shall  cease  to  be  stinted  and  cramped,  we 
have  no  juster  ground  for  pronouncing  that  their 
understanding  has  already  reached  its  highest 
attainable  point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
for  affirming  that  their  women  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  walking,  whilst 
the  first  care  is,  during  their  infancy,  to  cripple 
their  feet !  At  least,  till  the  female  sex  arc  more 
carefully  instructed,  this  question  will  always 

*  What  indiflpowfi  even  reasonable  women  to  coneeds 
in  tbeae  poinu  it,  that  the  weakest  man  inntantly  layi 
hold  on  the  concRMton ;  and  on  the  merc  ground  of  eex, 
plumes  himself  on  hiH  own  individual  superiority  ,  is- 
ferring  ilMt  the  silliest  man  is  superior  to  the  first  rate 
womaa. 
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remain  as  undecided  as  to  the  degree  of  differ* 
ence  between  the  niascaline  and  teminine  un- 
derstand in|r,  08  the  question  between  the  under- 
standings of  blacks  and  whites ;  for  until  men 
and  women,  and  until  Africans  and  Europeans 
are  put  more  nearly  on  a  par  in  the  culti ration 
of  their  minds,  the  shades  of  distinction,  what- 
ever they  be,  between  their  native  abilities,  can 
never  be  fairly  ascertained. 

And  when  we  see  (and  who  will  deny  that  we 
see  it  frequently  7 )  so  many  women  nobly  rising 
from  under  all  the  pressure  of  a  disadvantageous 
education,  and  a  defective  system  of  society, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  unambiguous  marks  of 
a  vigorous  understanding,  a  correct  judgment, 
and  a  sterling  pietv,  it  reminds  us  of  those  shi- 
ning lights  which  have  now  and  then  burst  out 
through  all  the  *  darkness  visible*  of  the  Romish 
church,  have  disencumbered  themselves  from 
the  gloom  of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejudice,  and  with  a  noble  energy  risen  supe- 
rior to  all  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  theology. 

But  w  hatever  characteristical  distinctions  may 
exist;  whatever  inferiority  may  be  attached  to 
woman  from  the  slighter  frame  of  her  body,  or 
the  more  circumscribed  powers  of  her  mind ; 
from  a  less  systematic  education,  and  from  the 
subordinate  station  she  is  called  to  fill  in  life ; 
there  is  one  great  and  leading  circumstance 
which  raises  her  importance,  and  even  establishes 
her  equality.  Chri$tianiiy  has  exalted  women 
to  true  and  undisputed  dignity  ;  in  Christ  Jesus, 
as  there  is  neither  *  rich  nor  poor,*  *  bond  nor 
free,'  so  there  h  neither  *  male  nor  female.*  In 
the  view  of  that  immortality,  which  is  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  she  has  no  superior. 
*  Women*  (to  borrow  the  idea  of  an  excellent 
prelate)  *  make  up  one  half  of  the  human  race ; 
equally  with  men  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ*  In  this  their  true  dignity  consipts; 
here  their  best  pretensions  rest ;  here  their  high- 
est claims  are  allowed. 

All  disputes  then  for  pre-eminence  between 
the  sexes,  have  only  for  their  object  the  poor 
precedence  for  a  few  short  years,  the  attention 
of  which  would  be  better  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  life  and  the  interests  of  eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  female  sex  is 
equal,  so  are  their  present  means,  perhaps,  more 
favourable,  and  their  opportunities,  often,  le-ss 
obstructed  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  In  their 
Christian  course,  women  have  every  superior 
advantage,  whether  wo  consider  the  natural 
make  of  their  minds,  their  leisure  for  acquisi- 
tion in  youth,  or  Uieir  subsequently  less  exposed 
mode  of  life.  Their  hearts  are  naturally  sofl 
and  flexible,  open  to  impressions  of  love  and  gra- 
titude :  their  feelings  tender  and  lively  ;  all  these 
are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  devotional 
spirit  Yet  while  we  remind  them  of  these  na- 
tive benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard  lest  this  very  softness  and  ductility  lay 
them  more  open  to  the  seductions  of  temptation 
and  error. 

They  have  in  the  native  constitution  of  their 
minds,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  situations 
they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain  sense  of  attach- 
ment and  dopendance,  which  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  religion.  They  feel,  perhapa,  more 
intimately  the  want  of  a  strength  which  is  not 


their  own.  Christianity  brings  that  saperuda. 
oed  etrength ;  it  comes  in  aid  of  their  eonseioai 
weaknew,  and  offers  the  only  true  coanterpoiiji 
to  it^— '  Woman  be  thou  healed  of  thine  infirmi- 
ty,* ii  ttiU  the  heart-cheering  language  of  agn* 
cious  Saviour. 

Women  also  bring  to  the  study  of  Christianity 
fewer  of  those  prejudices  which  persons  of  tiM 
other  sex  too  of^n  early  contract  Men,  froa 
their  classical  education,  acquire  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  manners  of  pa^an  antiquity,  ind 
the  documents  of  pagan  philosophy:  this,  to» 
gether  with  the  impure  taint  caught  from  thi 
loose  descriptions  of  their  poets,  and  the  licen- 
tious language  even  of  their  historians  (in  whoa 
we  reasonably  look  for  more  gravity)  ofUn 
weakens  the  good  impressions  of  young  men, 
and  at  least  confuses  their  ideas  of  piety,  by 
mixing  them  with  so  much  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter. Their  very  spirits  are  imbuod  all  the  week 
with  the  impure  follies  of  a  depraved  mythob. 
gr  ;  and  it  is  well  if  even  on  Sundays  they  cu 
hear  of  tho  *  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  has  sent*  While  women,  though  struggling 
with  the  same  natural  corruptions,  have  con- 
monly  less  knowledge  to  unknow,  and  fewer 
schemes  to  unlearn  ;  they  have  not  to  ahake  off 
the  pride  of  system,  and  to  disencumber  their 
minds  from  the  shackles  of  favourite  theories: 
they  do  not  bring  from  the  porch  or  the  acade- 
my any  *  oppositions  of  science*  to  obstruct  their 
reception  of  those  pure  doctrines  taught  on  tbs 
Mount :  doctrines  which  ought  to  find  a  readier 
entrance  into  minds  uninfected  with  the  pride 
of  the  school  of  Zeno,  or  the  libertinism  of  that 
of  Epicurus. 

And  as  women  are  naturally  more  affectionats 
than  fastidious,  they  are  likely  both  to  read  and 
to  hear  with  a  loss  criticol  spirit  than  men  :  they 
will  not  be  on  ttic  watch  to  detect  errors,  so 
much  as  to  gather  improvement ;  they  have  seL> 
dom  that  hardness  which  is  acquired  by  dealing 
deeply  in  books  of  controversy,  but  are  more  in- 
clined to  the  perusal  of  works  which  quicketf 
the  devotional  feelings,  than  to  such  as  awaken 
a  spirit  of  doubt  and  scepticism.  They  are  less 
disposed  to  consider  the  compositions  they  read, 
as  materials  on  which  to  ground  objections  and 
answers,  than  as  helps  to  faith  and  rules  of  life. 
With  these  advantages,  however,  they  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  their  more  easily  received 
impressions  being  oflen  less  abiding,  and  their 
reason  less  open  to  conviction  by  means  of  tho 
strong  evidences  which  exist  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  *  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  Uie  thinge  which 
they  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  they  shodd 
let  them  slip.*  Women  are,  also,  from  their  do- 
mestic habits,  in  possession  of  more  leisure  and 
tranquility  for  religious  pursuits,  as  well  as  se- 
cured from  those  difficulties  and  strong  tempta- 
tions to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  tumoH 
of  a  bustling  world.  Their  lives  are  more  re- 
gular and  uniform,  less  agitated  by  tho  pessioBi, 
the  businesses,  the  contentions,  the  shock  of  opi- 
nions, and  the  opposition  of  interests  which  di^ 
vide  society  and  convulse  the  world. 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  poeseseion  of  ti 
lonts  which  might  lead  them  to  excel  aa  lawjerii 
they  are  preserved  fhim  the  peril  of  having  taeir 
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proMiplw  warped  by  that  too  indiacrinuMli  4^ 
Aaeo  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  th*  motm 
■n  of  the  law  are  expoMd.  If  we  ihooM  mm^ 
tioa  their  title  to  eminence  aa  mathenatioMii 
thdj  are  happily  exempt  from  the  du^for  to 
which  men  deroted  to  that  icience  ar«  nid  to 
he  liaUe :  namely,  that  o£  looking  for  demon- 
Mration  on  aubjecte,  which  by  their  very  nature, 
■re  incapable  of  affording  it.  If  they  are  lesa 
CQOveraant  in  the  poweri  of  nature,  the  stmc 
tore  of  the  homan  frame,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  heavenly  bodiea  than  philoaopheri,  |3iyii. 
eiana,  and  astronomers ;  they  are,  however,  de- 
livered  from  the  error  into  which  many  of  each 
of  thaee  have  eometimei  fiUlen,  I  mean  from  the 
fiUal  habit  of  retting  in  second  causes,  instead 
of  referring  all  to  the  first;  instead  of  making 
*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  pro- 
daim  his  handy  work  ;*  instead  of  concluding, 
when  they  obeerve  *  how  fearfully  and  wonder, 
fhfly  we  are  made«  marvellous  are  thy  works 
O  Lord,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.* 

And  let  the  weaker  sex  take  comfort,  that  in 
their  very  exemption  from  privileges,  which 
they  are  sometimes  foolishly  disposed  to  envy, 
cmaiets  not  only  their  security,  but  their  hap- 
pincM.  If  they  onjoy  not  the  distinctions  of 
pobUe  life  and  high  offices,  do  they  not  escape 
the  responsibility  attached  to  them,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  being  dismissed  from  them  7  If 
they  have  no  voice  in  deliberative  assemblies,  do 
they  not  avoid  the  load  of  duty  inseparably  con- 
iie^sd  with  such  privileges  7  Preposterous  pcuns 
have  been  .taken  to  excite  in  women  an  uneasy 
jeakmsy,  that  their  talents  are  neither  rewarded 
with  poblie  honours  nor  emoluments  in  life; 
Bor  with  inscriptions,  statues,  and  mausoleums 
afler  death.  It  has  been  absurdly  represented 
Is  them  as  an  hardship,  that  while  they  are  ex- 
^seted  to  perform  duties,  they  must  yet  be  con- 
tent to  relinquish  honours,  and  must  unjustly  be 
aompeiled  to  renounce  fame,  while  they  must 
sidaloosly  labour  to  deserve  it 

But  for  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 
views  soggested  to  them  by  their  ill-judging 
panegyrists;  for  christian  women  to  look  np 
with  a  giddy  head  and  a  throbbing  heart,  to 
boDOurs  and  remunerations,  so  little  suited  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
would  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if  christiaa 
h&roem  should  look  back  with  an  envy  on  tha 
old  pagan  reward  of  ovations,  oak  garlands, 
panley  crowns,  and  laurel  wreaths.  The  Chris- 
liope  more  than  reconciles  Christian  wo- 
I  to  these  petty  privations,  by  substituting  a 
br  prise  for  their  ambition,  *  the  prise  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;'  by  sob- 
stitnting,  fyt  that  popalar  and  fiuetuating  voice, 
which  may  ery,  *  Hosanna,*  and  *  crocify*  in  a 
breath,  that  *  favour  of  God  which  is  eternal  lift.* 

If  wooMn  should  kment  it  as  a  disadvantage 
attached  to  their  sex,  that  their  character  is  of 
••  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be  sullied  by  the 
lighteet  breath  of  cahimny,  and  that  the  stain 
saee  received  is  indelible ;  yet  are  they  not  led 
by  that  very  eirenmstance  as  if  indistinctively 
to  shrink  fhmi  all  those  irregularities  to  which 
the  kee  of  character  is  so  certainly  expected  to 
he  attached ;  and  to  shun  with  keener  einjom- 
epection  tiM  nost  distant  approach  towards  the 

Vodu  I.  A  ^ 


confines  of  danger  7  Let  them  not  lament  it  as 
an  hardship,  but  account  it  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex  impels  them  more 
scrupulously  to  avoid  the  very  *  appearance  of 
evil;'  let  them  not  regret  that  the  conscious- 
ness  of  their  danger  serves  to  secure  their  puri^ 
by  placing  them  at  a  greater  distance,  and  in  a 
more  deep  intrenchment  from  the  evil  itself! 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  this  little 
work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  any  desire 
of  celebrity  in  the  fomale  heart ;  yet  I  would 
awaken  it  to  a  just  sensibility  to  honest  fame : 
I  would  call  on  women  to  reflect  that  our  reli- 
gion has  not  only  made  them  heirs  to  a  blessed 
immortality  hereafler,  but  has  greatly  raised 
them  in  the  scale  of  being  here,  bv  Ming  them 
to  an  importance  in  society  unknown  to  the 
most  polished  ages  of  antiquity.  The  religion 
of  Christ  has  even  bestowed  a  degree  of  renown 
on  the  sex  beyond  what  any  other  religion  ever 
did.  Perhape  there  are  hardly  so  many  virtuous 
women  (for  I  reject  the  long  catak>gue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  from  oblivion  to  in- 
famy) named  in  all  the  pages  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history,  as  are  handed  down  to  eternal  fame,  in 
a  fow  of  thoae  short  chapters  with  which  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  concluded  his 
epistles  to  his  converts.  *  Of  devout  and  boo- 
curable  women,*  the  sacred  scriptures  record 
*  not  a  few.*  Some  of  the  most  affbcting  scenes, 
the  meet  interestinic  transactions,  and  the  most 
touching  conversations  which  are  recorded  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  passed  with  women. 
Their  examples  have  supplied  some  of  the  most 
eminent  instances  of  faith  and  love.  They  art 
the  first  leroarkod  as  having  *  ministered  to  him 
of  their  substance.*  Theirs  was  the  praiae  of 
not  abandoning  their  despised  Redeemer  when 
he  was  led  to  execution,  and  under  all  the  hope- 
less circumstances  of  his  ignominious  death  / 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  last  attending  at 
his  tomb,  and  the^rst  on  the  morning  when  he 
arose  from  it.  Theirs  was  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  earliest  consolation  from  their  risen 
Lord ;  theirs  was  the  honour  of  being  first  com- 
missioned  to  announce  his  glorious  resurrection. 
And  even  to  have  furnisheid  iMldb  confessors, 
devoted  saints,  and  unshrinkinf  BMiCtyrs  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  has  not  ho&.Ae  exclusive 
honour  of  the  bolder  sex. 


CHAP.  XV. 

CoNvsasATioN. — Hint9  suggested  on  the  mttjed, 
— On  the  tempers  and  aimsiiions  to  be  tnfrs. 
dueed  in  it, — Errors  to  oe  aiooided.  VanUy 
under  various  shape*  the  cause  cfthooe  errors. 

The  sexes  will  natKally  desire  to  appear  lo 
each  other,  such  as  fMkbelieves  the  other  will 
best  like ;  their  converJBioo  will  act  recipro* 
cally ;  and  each  sex  will- wish  to  appear  more  or 
less  rational  as  they  perceive  it  will  more  or 
less  recommend  them  to  the  other.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted,  that  many  men,  even  of 
distinguished  sense  and  learning,  are  too  apt  to 
consider  the  society  of  ladies  as  a  scene  in  wnich 
they  are  rather  to  rest  their  naderitaBdinf^ 
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than  to  exercise  them  ;  while  ladiei,  in  return, 
mre  tuo  much  addicted  to  make  their  court  by 
lending  themselves  to  this  spirit  of  trifling; 
they  often  avoid  making  use  of  what  abilities 
they  have  ;  and  affect  to  talk  below  their  natural 
and  acquired  powers  of  mind ;  considering  it  as 
a  tacit  and  welcome  flattery  to  the  understand, 
ing  of  men,  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  their 
own. 

Now  since  taste  and  principles  thus  mutually 
operate ;  men,  by  keeping  up  conversation  to  its 
proper  standard,  would  not  only  call  into  exer- 
rise  the  powers  of  mind  which  women  actually 
possess ;  but  would  even  awaken  in  them  new 
energies  which  they  do  not  know  they  possess ; 
and  men  of  sense  would  find  their  account  in 
doing  this,  for  their  own  talents  would  be  more 
highly  rated  by  companions  who  were  better 
able  to  appreciate  them  ;  and  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving  as  well  aa  imparting  improvement. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  if  young  women  found 
it  did  not  ofVen  recommend  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  most  wish  to  please,  to  be 
frivolous  and  superficial,  they  would  become 
more  sedulous  in  correcting  their  own  habits. 
Whenever  fashionable  women  indicate  a  relish 
for  instructive  conversation,  men  will  not  be 
apt  to  hazard  what  is  vain,  or  unprofitable ;  much 
less  will  they  ever  presume  to  bring  forward 
what  is  loose  or  corrupt,  where  some  signal  has 
not  been  previously  given,  that  it  will  he  accep. 
table,  or  at  least  that  it  will  be  pardoned. 

Lsidies  commonly  bring  into  company  minds 
already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty  pursuits, 
rather  than  overstrained  by  intense  application. 
The  littleness  of  the  employments  in  which  they 
are  usually  engaged,  does  not  so  exhaust  their 
spirits  as  to  make  them  stand  in  need  of  that 
relaxation  from  company  which  severe  appiica- 
-  tion  or  overwhelming  business  makes  requisite 
for  studious  or  public  men.  The  due  conside- 
ration  of  this  circumstance  might  serve  to  bring 
the  sexes  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  siiciety ;  and 
each  might  meet  the  other  half  way ;  for  that 
degree  of  lively  and  easy  conversation,  which  is 
a  necessary  refreshment  to  the  learned  and  the 
busy,  would  not  decrease  in  pleasantness  by 
being  made  of  so  rational  a  cast  as  would  yet 
somewhat  raise  the  minds  of  women,  who  com* 
monly  seek  society  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  not  as 
a  refuge  from  intense  thought  or  exhausting  la- 
bour. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  even  to  those  women  who 
keep  the  best  company,  that  it  is  unhappily 
almost  established  into  a  system,  by  the  other 
sex,  to  postpone  every  thing  like  instructive 
discourse  till  the  ladies  are  withdrawn ;  their 
retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  the  exer- 
else  of  intellect.  And  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  happens  that  any  important  discussion  takes 
place  in  their  presence,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  considered  as  having  little  interest  in 
serious  subjects.  Strong  truths,  whenever  such 
happen  to  be  addreBsed  to  them,  are  either  di- 
luted with  flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part,  or 
softened  to  their  taste ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  a 
wish  for  information  on  any  point,  they  are  put 
qff  with  a  compliment,  instead  of  a  reason. 
Thdj  are  iwninded  of  their  beauty  when  they 
U9  leektiig  to  inibrm  their  unden^anding,  ftnd 


are  oonsidered  as  beings  who  must  be  eoDttnlH 
to  behold  every  thing  through  a  false  mediuB, 
and  who  are  not  expected  to  see  and  to  jndgt  of 
things  as  they  really  exist 

Do  we  then  wish  to  see,  the  ladies  whose 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  them  so  incmope 
tent  on  many  points,  and  the  modesty  of  whoie 
sex  ought  never  to  allow  them  even  to  be  as 
shining  as  they  are  able ;  do  we  wish  to  see 
them  take  the  lead  in  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions 7  Do  you  wish  them  to  plunge  into  the 
depthsof  theological  polemics, 

And  find  no  end  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost  f 

Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities  of 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide  the  pro. 
oess  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  five  proposi- 
tions  of  Jansenius?  Do  we  wish  to  enthrane 
them  in  the  professor^s  chair,  to  deliver  oracles, 
harangues,  and  dissertations  7  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  every  new  production  in  the  sodes  of 
Quintilian,  or  to  regulate  the  unities  of  drama- 
tic composition  6y  Aritioile^a  eUckt  Orrr. 
nouncing  those  foreign  aids,  do  we  desire  lo 
behold  thom  vain  of  a  native  independence  of 
soul,  inflated  with  their  original  powers,  laboor- 
ing  to  strike  out  sparks  of  wit,  with  a  restleis 
anxiety  to  shine,  which  generally  fails,  and  with 
an  anxious  afiectation  to  please,  which  nefer 
pleases  7 

Diseurs  de  boa  mots,  (kdes  caracteres  1 

All  this  be  far  from  them ! — But  we  ds  ink 
to  see  the  conversation  of  well-bred  womeb 
rescued  from  vapid  common  place,  from  unin 
teresting  tattle,  from  trite  and  hackneyed  oon 
munications,  fh>m  frivolous  earnestness,  from 
false  sensibility,  from  a  warm  interest  aboot 
things  of  no  moment,  and  an  indiHerenco  lo 
topics  the  most  important ;  from  a  cold  vanity, 
from  the  ill  concealed  overflowings  of  self-kyvOi 
exhibiting  itself  under  the  smiling  mask  of  an 
engaging  flattery,  and  from  all  the  factitkmi 
manners  of  artificial  intercourse.  We  lU  wish 
to  see  the  time  passed  in  polished  and  intelligent 
society,  considered  among  the  beneficial,  as  well 
as  the  pleasant  portions  of  our  existence,  and 
not  consigned  over,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  to 
premeditated  triflings,  to  empty  dulness,  to  un- 
meaning levity,  to  systematic  unprofitableness. 
Let  me  not  however,  be  misunderstood :  it  is 
not  meant  to  prescribe  that  ladies  should  aftet 
to  discuss  lofty  subjects,  so  much  as  to  sng||eit 
that  they  should  bring  good  sense,  simplici^« 
precision,  and  truth  to  the  discussion  of  those 
common  subjects,  of  which,  after  all,  both  the 
business  and  conversation  of  mankind  must  be 
in  a  great  measure  made  up. 

It  is  too  well  known  how  much  the  dread  of 
imputed  pe<kntry  keeps  off  every  thing  that 
verges  towards  teamed^  and  the  terror  (^im- 
puted enthusiasm  frightens  away  any  thing  that 
approaches  to  Merimu  conversation ;  so  that  the 
two  topics  which  peculiarly  distinguish  us,  ei 
rational  and  immortal  beinga,  are  by  genenl 
consent  in  a  good  degree  banished  from  the 
society  of  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  But 
we  might  almost  as  consistently  gife  op  the 
comforts  of  fire,  because  a  fbw  persons  have  bees 
burnt,  and  the  benefit  of  water,  beeaoM  warn 
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wn  have  been  drowneil,  as  relinqaish  the  en- 
rments  of  intellectual,  and  the  bloMingi  of 
ligious  intercoarse,  becaase  the  learned  world 
■  ■ometimes  been  infested  with  pedants,  and 
I  religiooa  world  with  fanatics. 
As  in  the  momentous  times  in  which  we  life 
is  next  to  impossible  to  pass  an  evening  in 
rapaii^  but  the  talk  will  so  inevitably  revsrt 
politics,  that  without  any  premeditated  de- 
;ii,  every  one  present  shall  infallibly  be  able 
find  oat  to  which  side  the  other  inclines; 
17,  in  the  far  higher  concern  of  eternal  things, 
Mild  we  BO  carefully  shun  every  offered  op- 
rtunity  of  bearing  even  a  casual  testimony  to 
I  part  we  espouse  in  religion  7  Why,  while 
make  it  a  sort  of  point  of  conscience  to  leave 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  whether  we 
ipt  the  party  of  Pitt  or  Fox,  shall  we  choose 
lesve  it  very  problematical  whether  we  belong 
God  or  Baal  7  Why,  in  religion,  as  well  as 
politics,  should  we  not  act  like  people  who, 
nng  their  all  at  stake,  cannot  forbear  now 
i  then  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  object 
their  grand  concern,  and  dropping,  at  least, 
incidental  intimation  of  the  side  to  which 

Bven  the  news  of  the  day,  in  such  an  eventful 
iod  as  the  present,  may  lend  frequent  ocea- 
ns to  a  woman  of  principle  to  declare,  without 
mde,  her  faith  in  a  moral  (governor  of  the 
rid ;  her  trust  in  a  particular  Providence ; 
'  belief  in  the  Divine  Omnipotence ;  her  con- 
nice  in  the  power  of  Grod,  in  educing  good 
(D  evil,  in  his  employing  wicked  nations,  not 
imvoarites,  but  instruments ;  her  persuasion 
t  present  success  is  no  proof  of  the  Divine 
oar;  in  short,  some  intimation  that  she  is 

ashamed  to  declare  that  her  mind  is  under 

influence  of  Christian  faith ;  that  she  is  stea- 
r  goremed  by  an  unalterable  principle,  of 
ieh  no  authority  is  too  ^reat  to  make  her 
lamed,  which  no  occasion  is  too  trivial  to  call 
3  exercise.  A  general  concurrence  in  habi. 
Uy  exhibiting  this  spirit  of  decided  faith  and 
y  trust,  would  inconceivably  discourage  that 
t  and  wakeful  infidelity  which  is  ever  on  the 
teb  to  produce  itself:  and,  as  we  have  alrea- 

obeerved,  if  women,  who  derive  authority 
n  their  rank  or  talents,  did  but  reflect  how 
ir  sentiments  are  repeated,  and  how  their 
iiority  is  quoted,  they  would  be  so  on  their 
ird,  that  general  society  might  become  a 
ne  of  profitsble  communication  and  common 
Movement ;  and  the  young  who  are  looking 
models  on  which  to  fashion  themselves,  would 
ome  ashamed  and  afraid  of  exhibiting  any 
ig  like  levity,  or  scepticism,  or  profaneness. 
>t  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
imate  that  serious  subjects  should  make  up 

hoik  of  conversation ;  this,  as  it  is  impoesi- 
,  woold  also  of\en  be  improper.  It  is  not  in- 
ded  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  abruptly 
rodooed,  or  unsuitably  prolonged ;  but  only 
t  they  should  not  be  systematically  shunned  ; 
'  the  brand  of  fanaticism  be  fixed  on  the  per- 

who,  with  whatever  propriety  hazards  the 
fodoction  of  such  subjects.  It  is  evident, 
rever,  that  this  general  dread  of  serious  to. 
B  arises  a  good  deal  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
9  nature  of  Christianity  ;  people  avo>4  it  on 


the  principle  expressed  by  the  vulgar  phrase  of 
the  danger  of  playing  with  edge  tools.  They 
conceive  of  religion  as  something  which  involves 
controversy,  and  dispute ;  something  either  me- 
lancholy  or  mischievous ;  something  of  an  in- 
flammatory  nature  which  is  to  stir  up  ill  hu- 
mours  and  hatred ;  they  consider  it  as  a  question 
which  has  two  sides;  as  of  a  sort  of  party-busi- 
ness  which  sets  friends  at  variance.  So  much 
is  this  notion  adopted,  that  I  have  seen  announ- 
ced Hwo  works  of  considerable  merit,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  as  an  attraction,  that  the  sub- 
ject  of  religion,  as  being  likely  to  excite  anger 
and  party  distinctions,  should  be  carefully  ex. 
eluded.  Such  is  the  worldly  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  that  religion  whose  direct  object  it  was  to 
bring  *  peace  and  good  will  to  men  1* 

Women  too  little  live  or  converse  up  to  the 
^  standard  of  their  understandings,  and  however 
we  have  deprecated  affectation  or  pedantry,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  both  in  reading  and  conver. 
sing,  the  understanding  gains  more  by  stretch' 
i'nf  than  stooping.  If  by  exerting  itself  it  may 
not  attain  to  all  its  desires,  yet  it  will  be  sore  to 
P^ain  something.  The  mind  by  always  applying 
itself  to  objects  helow  its  level,  contracts  its  di- 
mensions,  and  shrinks  itself  to  the  size,  and 
lowers  itself  to  the  level,  of  the  object  about 
which  it  is  conversant :  while  the  understanding 
which  is  active  and  aspiring,  expands  and  raises 
itself,  grows  stronger  by  exercise,  larger  by  dif- 
fusion, and  richer  by  communication. 

But  the  taste  of  general  society  is  not  favour- 
able  to  improvement  The  seriousness  with 
which  the  most  firivolous  subjects  are  agitated, 
and  the  levity  with  which  the  most  serious  are 
despatohed,  bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 
each  other.  Society  too  is  a  sort  of  magic  Ian- 
tern ;  the  scene  is  perpetually  shifUng.  In  this 
incessant  change  we  must 

Catch,  e'er  she  fkll,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute  ^- 
and  the  fashion  of  the  present  minute,  evanes. 
cent  probably  like  its  rapid  precursors,  while  in 
many  it  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  real  know- 
ledge,  has  also  not  unfrequentl^  led  even  the  ^aj 
and  idle  to  the  affectation  of  mixing  a  sprinkling 
of  science  with  the  mass  of  dia^pation.  The 
ambition  of  appearing  to  be  w^  informed  breaks 
out  even  in  those  triflers  who  will  not  spare 
time  from  their  pleasurable  pursuits  sufficient 
for  acquiring  that  knowledge,  of  which,  how- 
ever,  the  reputation  is  so  desirable.  A  little 
smattering  of  philosophy  oflen  dignities  the  par- 
suits  of  their  day,  without  rescuing  them  horn 
the  vanities  of  the  night  A  course  of  lectures 
(that  admirable  assistant  for  enlightening  the 
understanding)  is  not  seldom  resorted  to  as  a 
means  to  substitute  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
for  the  fatiffue  of  application.  But  where  this 
valuable  help  is  attended  merely  like  any  other 
public  exhibition,  as  a  fashionable  pursuit,  and 
is  not  furthered  by  correspondent  reading  at 
home  it  often  serves  to  set  off  the  reality  of  ig. 
noranoe  with  the  affectation  of  skill.  But  in- 
stead of  producing  in  conversation  a  few  reigu- 
ing  scientific  terms,  with  a  familiarity  and  rea 
diness,  which 

Amaze  tbe  unleani'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile, 
would  it  not  be  more  modest  even  for  those  who 
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are  better  infbrmod  to  avoid  the  use  of  technical 
terms  whenever  the  idea  can  be  as  well  conveyed 
without  them  ?  For  it  argruea  no  real  ability  to 
know  the  namea  of  tools;  the  ability  lies  in 
knowing  their  vae :  and  while  it  is  in  the  thing, 
not  m  the  term,  that  real  knowledge  conaista, 
the  charge  of  pedantry  is  attached  to  the  nae  of 
the  term,  which  would  not  attach  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  science. 

In  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  ladies  have 
fuch  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning  their  «len. 
der  advantages  to  account,  that  there  are  many 
who,  though  they  have  never  been  taught  a  rule 
of  syntax,  yet  by  a  quick  facility  in  profiting 
from  the  best  books  and  the  best  company*  hard, 
ly  ever  violate  one ;  and  who  oAen  exhibit  an 
elegant  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  style 
without  having  studied  any  of  Uie  laws  of  com- 
position. Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  result  of  observation,  reflection, 
and  natural  taste,  sits  gracefully  on  women.^ 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  ladies  of  no  contemptible  natural  parts  are 
too  ready  to  produce,  not  only  pedantic  expres- 
lions,  but  crude  and  unfounded  notions;  and 
still  oflener  to  bring  forward  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed  remarks ;  which  float  on  the  very  surface 
of  a  subject,  with  the  imposing  air  of  recent  in- 
vention,  and  all  the  vanity  of  conscious  discove» 
ry.  This  is  because  their  acquirements  have 
not  been  worked  into  their  minds  by  early  in- 
struction ;  what  knowledge  they  have  gotten 
stands  out  as  it  were  above  the  very  surface  of 
their  minds,  like  the  appliquee  of  the  embroider- 
er, instesd  of  having  been  interwoven  with  the 
growth  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  stuff*.  They  did  not,  like  men,  acquire 
what  i.iey  know  while  the  texture  was  forming. 
Perhaps  no  better  preventive  could  be  devised 
for  this  literary  vanity,  than  early  instruction  : 
that  woman  would  be  less  likely  to  be  vain  of 
her  knowledge  who  did  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  ignorant  Knowledge  that  is 
burnt  in  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  seldom  obtrusive, 
rarely  impertinent 

Their  reading  also  has  probably  consisted 
much  in  abridgments  from  larger  works,  as  was 
observed  in  a  rormer  chapter ;  this  makes  a  rea- 
dier talker,  but  a  shallower  thinker,  than  the 
perusal  of  books  of  more  bulk.  By  these  scanty 
■ketches,  their  critical  powers  have  not  been 
formed ;  for  in  those  crippled  mutilations  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  that  just  proportion  of 
parts,  that  skilful  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
that  artful  distribution  of  the  subject,  which, 
while  they  prove  the  master  hand  of  the  writer, 
teem  also  to  form  the  taste  of  the  reader,  far 
more  than  a  disjointed  skeleton,  or  a  beautiful 
fixture  or  two,  can  da  The  instruction  of  wo- 
mea  is  also  too  much  drawn  from  the  scanty  and 
penurious  sources  of  short  writings  of  the  essay 
kind :  this,  when  it  comprises  the  best  part  of  a 
per8on*s  reading,  makes  a  smatterer  and  spoils 
a  scholar ;  for  though  it  supplies  current  talk, 
yet  it  does  not  make  a  full  mind ;  it  does  not 
furnish  a  storehouse  of  materials,  to  stock  the 
understanding,  neither  does  it  accustom  the 
mind  to  any  trains  of  reflection :  for  the  subjects, 
besides  being  each  succinctly,  and,  on  account 
of  this  brofity,  raporfieuUly  troatod,  ire  diitinct 


and  disoonnectf^ ;  they  arioe  out  of  no  < 
nation  of  ideas,  nor  any  dependent  series  of  dt 
duction.  Yet  on  thb  pleasant  but  desultory 
reading,  the  mind  which  has  not  been  trainee 
to  severe  exercise,  loves  to  repooe  itself  in  a  sort 
of  creditable  indolence,  instead  of  stretching  ilt 
eaorgies  in  the  wholesome  labour  of  cooaecutivf 
ftvestigation.* 

I  am  not  discouraging  study  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  or  even  censuring  slender  knowledge 
information  is  good  at  whatever  period  and  ir 
whatever  degree  it  be  acquired.  But  in  sod: 
cases  it  should  be  attended  with  peculiar  bnou. 
lity :  and  the  new  possessor  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  what  is  fresh  to  her  has  been  long  knows 
to  others ;  and  she  should  therefijre  be  aware  of 
advancing  as  novel  tliat  which  is  common,  and 
obtruding  as  rare  that  which  every  body  pes. 
sesses. — Some  ladies  are  eager  to  exhibit  proofs 
of  their  reading,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
judgment,  and  will  introduce  in  cooversatioo 
quotations  quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  band, 
because  they  happen  at  the  instant  to  recur  to 
their  recollection,  or  were,  perhaps,  found  in  thi 
book  they  have  just  been  reading.  Unappro- 
priate  quotations  or  strained  analogy  may  abow 
reading,  but  they  do  not  show  taste.  That  just 
and  happy  allusion  which  knows  by  a  word 
how  to  awaken  a  corresponding  image,  or  to 
excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  whiefa  fills  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  shows  less  pedantry  and 
more  taste  than  bare  citations ;  and  a  mind  im- 
bued with  elegant  knowledge  will  inevitably 
betray  the  opulence  of  its  resources,  even  on  to-  J 
pics  which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  Uteratare 
It  is  the  union  of  parts  and  acquiremonta,  of 
spirit  and  modesty,  which  produces  the  indefi.  i 
nable  charm  of  convtraation.  Well-informsd  < 
persons  will  easily  bo  dloeovered  to  have  read 
the  best  books,  tbongb  they  are  not  always  de. 
tailing  lists  of  anthoio;  for  a  muster-roll  of 
names  may  be  learnt  flrom  the  catalogue  as  well 
as  from  the  library. — Though  hooey  owes  its 
exquisite  taste  to  the  fragrance  of  the  awoeisst 
flowers,  yet  the  skill  of  the  little  artificer  appears 
in  this,  that  the  delicious  stores  are  so  admira- 
bly worked  up,  and  there  is  such  a  due  propor- 
tion  observed  in  mixing  them,  that  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  consists  in  its  not  tasting  individu. 
ally  of  the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  carnation,  or 
any  of  those  sweets  of  the  very  essence  of  all 
which  it  is  compounded.  But  true  judgment 
will  discover  the  infusion  which  true  modiety 
will  not  display;  and  even  common  aobjeeti 
passing  through  a  cultivated  underotanding, 
borrow  a  flavour  of  its  richness.  A  power  m 
apt  selection  is  more  valuable  than  any  power 
of  general  retention ;  and  an  appoaite  remark 
which  shoots  straight  to  the  point,  demands  a 
higher  capacity  of  mind  than  an  hundred  aimple 
acts  of  memory  ;  for  the  business  of  tiie  meoiory 
is  onl^  to  store  up  materials  which  the  under 
standing  is  to  mix  and  work  up  with  ita  native 

*  The  writer  cannot  be  ■upposed  detiioos  of  depred- 
stins  the  value  of  thoee  many  beautiftil  periodasal  ewsvi 
whidi  adorn  our  lantruage.  But,  perhaps,  it  sufht  M 
better  to  regale  the  mind  with  them  singly,  at  difftrent 
times,  than  to  read,  at  the  lame  sitting,  a  moltjtiide  of 
short  pieces  on  dissimilar  and  anoonneolsd  looks.  *t 
Mf  ^  totting  tkrwgk  th»  toifc 
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fiiculties,  and  which  the  judgment  is  to  bring 
out  and  apply.  But  young  women  who  hare 
more  vivacity  than  sense,  and  more  vanity  than 
vivacity,  often  risk  the  charge  of  absurdity  to 
CKape  that  of  ignorance,  and  will  even  compare 
two  authors  who  are  totally  unlike,  rather  thui 
miss  the  occasion  to  show  that  they  have  fttd 
both. 

Among  the  arts  to  spoil  conversation  mmm 
ladies  possess  that  of  suddenly  diverting  itfh>m 
the  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficially  flowing, 
because  some  toord  used  by  the  person  who  was 
ipeakin^r  has  accidentally  struck  out  a  new  train 
of  thinking  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  because 
the  general  idea  expressed  has  struck  out  a  cor- 
responding idea,  which  sort  of  collision  is  in- 
deed  the  way  of  eliciting  the  true  fire.  Young 
ladies,  whose  sprightliness  has  not  been  disci- 
ptined  by  a  correct  education,  consider  how 
things  may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  how 
thev  ma^  be  prudently  or  seasonably  spoken ; 
and  willingly  hazard  being  thought  wrong,  or 
rash,  or  vam,  for  the  chance  of  being  reckoned 
pleasant.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  captivate  them 
more  than  the  justest  deductions  of  reason; 
when  they  have  no  arms  they  use  flowers,  and 
to  repel  an  argument,  they  arm  themselves  with 
a  metaphor. — ^Those  also  who  do  not  aim  so 
high  as  eloquence,  are  often  surprised  that  you 
refose  to  accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  of  a  rea- 
son ;  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability 
instead  of  a  demonstration!^  and  cheaply  put  you 
off  with  an  assertion*  when  you  are  requiring  a 
proof.  The  mode  of  education  which  renders 
them  light  in  assumption,  and  superficial  in 
reasoning,  renders  them  also  impatient  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  if  they  happen  to  possess  beauty, 
and  to  be  vain  of  it,  thej  may  be  tempted  to 
consider  that  this  is  an  airatttonal  proof  of  their 
being  always  in  the  right  In  this  case,  they 
will  not  ask  you  to  submit  your  judgment  to  the 
fiirce  of  their  argument,  to  much  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  charms. 

The  same  fault  in  the  mind,  strengthened  by 
the  same  error  (a  neglected  education)  leads 
lively  women  often  to  pronounce  on  a  question, 
without  examining  it :  on  any  given  point  they 
seldomer  doubt  than  men ;  not  because  they  are 
more  clear-sighted,  but  because  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  into  a  subject  long 
enough  to  discover  its  depths  and  its  intricacies; 
and  not  discerning  its  difficulties,  they  conclude 
that  it  has  none.  Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say, 
that  they  seem  at  once  to  be  quick-sigrhted  and 
short^hted  7  What  they  see  at  all,  tney  com- 
monly  tee  at  once ;  a  little  difficulty  discourages 
them ;  and,  having  caught  a  hast^  glimpse  of  a 
subject,  they  rush  to  this  conclusion,  that  either 
there  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  or  that  what  is  be- 
hind will  not  pay  them  for  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing. They  pursue  their  object  eagerly,  but  not 
regularly ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinaciously ;  for 
they  want  that  otwtinate  patience  of  investiga- 
tion which  grows  stouter  by  repuliie.  What 
they  have  not  attained,  they  do  not  believe  ex- 
ists :  what  they  cannot  seize  at  once,  they  per- 
suade themselves  is  not  worth  having. 

Is  a  subject  of  moment  started  in  company  7 
While  the  more  sagacious  are  deliberating  on 
ite  difficulties,  and  viewing  it  under  all  its  as- 


pects, in  order  to  fbrm  a  competent  judgment 
before  they  decide ;  you  will  often  find  the  moMi 
superficial  woman  present  determine  the  mat- 
ter, without  hesitation.  Not  seeing  the  per- 
plexities in  which  the  question  is  involved,  she 
wonders  at  the  want  of  penetration  in  the  man 
whose  very  penetration  keeps  him  silent  She 
secretly  despises  the  dull  perception  and  slow 
deebion  of  him  who  is  patiently  untying  the 
knot  which  she  fancies  she  exhibits  ntore  dex- 
terity by  cutting.  By  this  shallow  sprightliness, 
of  which  vanity  it  commonly  the  radical  princi- 
ple, the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  comoanjr 
leads  the  conversation,  while  he  whose  opinion 
is  best  worth  having  it  discouraged  from  deli- 
vering it,  and  an  important  subject  is  disraisaed 
without  discussion,  by  inconsequent  flippancy 
and  voluble  rashness.  It  is  this  abundance  of 
florid  talk,  from  superficial  matter,  which  hat 
brought  on  so  many  of  the  sex  the  charge  of  ts- 
verting  the  ApostIe*s  precept,  and  being  Mwift  to 
apeak^  slow  to  hear. 

If  the  great  Roman  orator  could  observe,  that 
silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  conversation, 
that  *  there  was  not  only  an  art  but  an  eloquence 
in  it,*  how  peculiarly  does  the  remark  apply  to 
the  modesty  of  youthfiil  females  !  But  the  si- 
lence of  listless  and  vapid  ignorance,  and  the 
animated  silence  of  sparkling  intelligence,  are 
two  things  almost  as  obviously  distisct,  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  of  the  tongue.  An  invio- 
lable  and  marked  attention  may  show  that  a 
woman  is  pleased  with  a  subject,  and  an  illu- 
minated countenance  may  prove  that  she  under- 
stands it  almost  as  unequivocally  as  langmige 
itself  could  do ;  and  this,  with  a  modest  ques- 
tion,  which  indicates  at  once  rational  curiosity 
and  becoming  diffidence,  is  in  many  cases  as 
large  a  share  of  the  conversation  as  it  is  deco- 
rous  for  feminine  delicacy  to  take.  It  is  also 
as  flattering  an  encouragement  as  men  of  sense 
and  politeness  require,  for  pursuing  useful  topics 
in  the  presence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  do,  did  they  oftener  gain  by  it 
the  attention  which  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  ex- 
cite; and  did  women  themselves  discover  that 
desire  of  improvement  which  liberal-minded 
men  are  pleased  with  communicating.     • 

Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  see  an  impatience 
to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  failing  only) 
which  good  breeding  can  scarcely  subdue  7  And 
even  wncn  these  incorrigible  talkers  are  com- 
pelled to  be  quiet,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  are 
not  silent  because  they  are  listening  to  what  it 
said,  but  because  they  are  thinking  of  what  they 
themselves  shall  say  when  they  can  seize  tM 
first  lucky  interval  for  which  they  are  so  nar- 
rowly watching  7  The  very  tnrn^f  their  coun- 
tenance betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the  sligH* 
est  degree  of  interest  in  any  thin^^  that  it  taid 
by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  he  in  wait  for 
any  little  chasm  in  the  dbcourse,  on  which  they 
may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to  their  own  over- 
flowing vanity. 

But  conversation  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
stage  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  so  much  at 
a  field  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  our 
virtues ;  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  glory  of 
our  Creator,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of  our 
fellow  creatures.     Well-bred    and    intelligent 
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Christitns  art  not,  when  they  join  in  society,  to 
confider  tbeoMeWes  as  entering  the  lists  like  in- 
tellectual prize-fighters,  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
oirn  vigour  and  dexterity,  to  discomfit  their  ad- 
▼ersary,  and  to  b«ur  awa?  the  palm  of  rictory. 
Truth  and  not  triumph  thould  be  the  invariable 
object ;  and  th«rt  are  few  occasions  in  life.  In 
which  wo  are  more  unremittingly  called  upon 
to  watch  ourselves  narrowly,  and  to  resiat  the 
assaults  of  various  temptations,  than  in  oonver. 
ntion.  Vanity,  jealousy,  envy,  misrepreaenta- 
tion,  resentment,  disdain,  levity,  impatience,  in. 
sincerity,  and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be 
^ratified.  Constantly  to  atraggle  againat  the 
desire  of  being  thought  more  wise,  more  witty, 
and  more  knowing,  than  those  with  whom  we 
associate,  demands  the  incessant  exertion  of 
Christian  vigilance ;  a  vigilance  which  the  ge- 
nerality  are  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at  all  ne- 
cessary  in  the  intercourse  of  common  society. 
On  the  contrary,  cheerful  conversation  is  rather 
considered  as  an  exemption  and  release  from 
watchfulness,  than  as  an  additional  obligation  to 
it  But  a  circumspect  soldier  of  Christ  will 
never  be  off  his  post ;  even  when  he  is  not  call- 
ed to  public  combat  by  the  open  assaults  of  his 
great  spiritual  enemy,  he  must  still  be  acting  as 
a  sentinel,  for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Chris- 
tian  will  arise  more  from  these  little  skirmishes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  warfare  of 
human  life,  than  from  those  pitched  battles 
which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for  which  he  will 
probably  think  it  sufficient  to  be  armed. 

But  society,  as  was  observed  before,  is  not 
a  stage  on  which  to  throw  down  our  gauntlet, 
and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  the  number  of 
falls  we  give  to  our  adversary  ;  so  far  from  it, 
true  good.breeding  as  well  as  Christianity,  con- 
siders  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  conver- 
sation,  the  disposition  to  bring  forward  to  no- 
tice any  talent  in  others,  which  their  own  mo- 
desty, or  conscious  inferiority,  would  lead  them 
to  keep  back.  To  do  this  with  effect  it  requires 
a  penetration  exercised  to  discern  merit,  and  a 
generous  candour  which  delights  in  drawing  it 
out  There  are  few  who  cannot  converse  tole- 
rably  on  some  one  topic:  what  that  is,  we 
should  try  to  discover,  and  in  general  introduce 
that  topic,  though  to  the  suppression  of  any  one 
on  which  we  ourselves  are  supposod  to  excel : 
and  however  superior  we  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects to  the  persons  in  question,  we  may,  per- 
baps,  in  that  particular  point,  improve  by  them ; 
or  if  we  do  not  gain  information,  we  shall  at 
least  gain  a  wholesome  exercise  to  our  humility 
•ad  self-denial ;  we  shall  be  restraining  our  own 
impetuosity ;  we  shall,  if  we  Uke  this  course  on 
JiiiC  oooaaions  only,  and  so  as  to  beware  lest  we 
.  Mliiy  the  fknltf  of  ethefi,  \m  giving  ixmfi. 
M09  to  a  doubting,  or  cheerfulneat  to  a  de- 
prewed  spirit  And  to  place  a  just  remark,  ha- 
zarded by  the  diffident,  in  the  most  advantage- 
ous  point  of  view ;  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
inattentive,  the  forward,  and  the  self-sufficient, 
to  the  unobtrusive  merit  of  some  quiet  person 
in  the  company,  who,  though  of  much  worth,  is 
perhaps  of  little  note ;  these  are  requisites  for 
conversation,  le«8  brilliant,  but  far  more  valua- 
ble, than  the  power  of  exciting  bursts  of  laugh- 


ter by  the  brightest  wit,  or  of  exciUng  admira- 
tion by  the  most  poignant  sallies  of  ridicule. 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  female  min^ 
that  which  requires  the  severest  casti^tion :  yat 
the  temperate  exercise  of  this  fasciaatmg  qnau^ 
throws  an  additional  lustre  roond  the  charactar 
of  an  amiable  woman ;  for  to  manage  with  dis 
creet  modesty  a  dangerous  talent,  confen  a 
higher  praise  than  can  be  claimed  by  those  fnm 
whom  the  absence  of  the  talent  remoTea  the 
temptation  to  misemploy  it  To  women,  wit  it 
a  peculiar  perilous  possession,  which  nothing 
short  of  the  sober-qiindedness  of  religion  cao 
keep  in  subjection ;  and  perhaps  there  ia  acaroa- 
ly  any  one  order  of  human  beings  that  requires 
the  powerful  curb  of  Christian  control  more  than 
women  whose  genius  has  this  tendency.  In- 
temperate wit  craves  admiration  aa  its  natural 
aliment :  it  lives  on  flattery  as  its  daily  bread ! 
The  professed  wit  is  a  hungry  beggar,  aubsist 
ing  on  the  extorted  alms  of  perpetuu  panegyric; 
and  like  the  vulture  in  the  Grecian  fable,  the 
appetite  increases  by  indulgence.  Simple  truth 
and  sober  approbation  become  tasteless  and  in. 
sipid  to  the  palate  daily  vitiated  by  the  deliciooi 
poignancies  of  exaggerated  commendation.  Uo- 
der  the  above  restrictions,  however,  wit  may  be 
safely  and  pleasantly  exercised;  for  ehaitisei 
wit  is  an  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  not  unfemi- 
nine  quality.  But  humour^  especially  if  it  de- 
generates into  imitation,  or  mimicry,  is  very 
sparingly  to  be  ventured  on  ;  for  it  is  so  difficolt 
totally  to  detach  it  from  the  suspicion  of  bof* 
fbonery,  that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to  Vm 
more  of  the  delicacy  which  is  her  appropriits 
grace,  and  without  which  every  other  quality 
loses  its  charm,  than  she  will  gain  in  another 
way  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicioua,  by  the  most 
successful  display  of  humour. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  ahe  have  true  humility, 
will  not  despise  those  lesser  arts  which  she  may 
not  happen  to  possess,  even  though  ahe  be  some- 
times put  to  the  trial  of  having  her  superior 
mental  endowments  overlooked,  while  she  is 
held  cheap  for  being  destitute  of  some  more  or- 
dinary accomplishment  Though  the  rebuke  of 
Themistocles*  was  just  to  one  who  thought  that 
so  great  a  general  and  politician  ahould  employ 
his  time  like  an  effeminate  lutinist,  yet  he  wooid 
probably  have  made  a  different  answer  if  he  bid 
happened  to  understand  music 

If  it  be  true  that  some  women  are  too  apt  to 
affect  brilliancy  and  display  in  their  own  dis- 
course, and  to  undervalue  the  more  humble  pre- 
tensions of  less  showy  characters ;  it  must  be 
confessed  also,  that  some  of  more  ordinary  abi- 
lities are  now  and  then  guilty  of  the  opposite 
error  and  foolishly  affect  to  value  themselves  od 
not  makiiqf  use  of  the  understanding  they  real- 
ly possess  ;  and  affect  to  be  thought  even  more 
silly  than  they  are.  They  exhibit  no  email  n- 
tisnction  in  ridiculing  women  of  high  intelke- 
tual  endowmenta,  while  they  exclaim,  with 
much  affected  humility,  and  much  real  envyi 
that  *  they  are  thankful  they  are  not  geniuses. 
Now,  though  we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitude  ex- 

*  *  Can  you  play  un  the  lute  r  raid  a  certain  Atbenian 
to  Tbemistocles.  *  No,*  replied  be,  *  but  I  can  make  a 
little  village  a  great  city.' 
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I  CO  aoy  oooasion,  yet  the  want  of  aenae 
f  no  lach  g^reat  mercy  to  be  thankful  for; 
aroold  indicate  a  better  apirit,  were  they 
to  be  enabled  to  make  a  right  uae  of  the 
ito  undaratanding  they  poeaeaa,  than  to 
with  a  too  viable  pleaaure,  the  imaginary 
1  defecta  of  their  more  ahiniug  acquaint- 
Women  of  the  brighteat  facultiea  ahoald 
1/  'bear  thoae  facaltiea  meekly,*  bat 
oooaider  it  aa  no  derogation,  cheerfully 
1  thoae  humbler  officea  which  make  up 
lineaa  and  the  dutiea  of  common  life, 
hey  should  alwaya  take  into  the  account 
tier  exertiona  aa  well  aa  the  higher  re- 
lilitiea  attached  to  higher  gifla.  In  the 
ime  women  of  lower  attainments  ahoald 

>  the  utmoat  auch  abilitiea  aa  Providence 
tgned  them ;  and  while  they  ahould  not 
Bzcellencea  which  are  above  their  reach, 
loald  not  despond  at  any  inferiority  which 

depend  on  themaelvea ;  nor,  becauae  God 
lied  them  ten  talenta,  ahould  they  forget 
1/  are  equally  reaponaible  for  the  one  ho 
lUed  them,  but  aet  about  devoting  that 
ii  humble  diligence  to  the  glory  of  the 

ty,  however,  ia  not  the  monopoly  of  ta- 
Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore,  fancy 
e  ia  humble,  merely  becauae  ahe  ia  not 
»iia,  or  coneider  the  abaence  of  talents  as 
terion  of  worth.  Humilitv  ia  not  the  ex- 
privilege  of  dulneaa.  Folly  ia  as  con- 
as  wit,  and  ignorance  many  a  time  out- 
cnowledge  in  the  race  of  vanity.  Equally 
t  competitions  apring  from  cauaea  leaa 
'  to  excite  them  than  wit  and  geniua. 
inainuatea  itaelf  into  the  female  heart 
a  variety  of  unauapectcd  forma,  and  ia  on 
toh  to  enter  it  by  aeizing  on  many  a  little 
hich  waa  not  thought  worth  guarding. 

>  baa  not  aeen  aa  restless  emotion  agitate 
lures  of  an  anxioua  matron,  while  peace 
me  hung  trembling  in  doubtful  auapenae 
success  of  a  soup  or  sauce,  on  which  aen- 
vas  about  to  be  pronounced  by  aome  con- 
ite  critic,  aa  could  have  been  excited  by 
>mpetition  for  literary  renown,  or  an^ 
le  for  contested  wit  1  Anxiety  for  fame  la 
meana  meaaured  by  the  real  value  of  the 
pnraued,  but  by  the  degree  of  eatimation 
ch  it  ia  held  by  the  purauer.  Nor  waa 
aatrious  hero  of  Greece  more  effectuallv 
ad  from  sleeping  by  the  trophies  of  Mii- 

than   many   a   modish   damsel   by   the 
ag  auperiority  of  aome  newer  decoration 
ted  by  her  more  succcsaful  friend, 
re  b  another  apeciea  of  vanity  in  aome 


1  which  diaguiuea  itself  under  the  thin  veil 
UA^MAi  uuiTiiiiijr  ,  uivy  wm  aoaWBV  uraiu- 

of  aome  fault  from  which  they  are  re- 
bly  exempt,  and  lament  the  want  of  aome 
which  they  are  rather  notorioua  for  poa- 
f.  Now  though  the  wiaeat  are  commonly 
ni  humble,  and  thoae  who  are  freeat  from 
are  moat  forward  in  confcaaing  error;  yet 
ractice  we  are  cenaurin|r  ia  not  only  a 
f  trap  for  praiae,  but  a  diamgenuoua  inten- 
by  renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently 
s,  to  gain  credit  for  othera  in  which  they 
ally  deficient    All  affecUtion  involves  a 


apeeiM  of  deceit  The  Apoatle  wh«i  he  enjoins, 
*  not  to  think  of  ooraelvea  more  highly  than  we 
ought,*  doea  not  exhort  oa  to  think  faUdp  of  oor 
aelvea,  bat  to  think  *  aoberly  :*  and  it  la  worth 
observing  that  in  this  injimetioB  he  does  not  use 
the  word  speaAr,  but  ikiuk,  inferring  possibly, 
that  it  would  be  aafer  to  apeak  little  of  ouraelvea 
or  not  at  all ;  for  it  ia  ao  far  from  being  en  an- 
eqolvocal  proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of 
our  deftcta,  that  while  we  make  mlf  the  subject, 
in  whatever  way,  aelf.love  contrivea  to  be  grati- 
fied, and  will  even  be  eontent  that  our  faulta 
ahould  be  talked  of,  rather  than  that  we  shooid 
not  be  talked  of  at  all.  Some  are  also  Attacked 
with  saeh  proud  fits  of  humility,  that  while 
they  are  ready  to  accuse  themselvee  of  almoel 
every  sin  in  the  lump,  they  yet  take  fire  ai  the 
imputation  of  the  slightest  individual  fault;' 
and  instantly  enter  upon  their  own  vindicatioii 
as  warmly  as  if  you,  and  not  themaelvea,  had 
brought  forward  the  charge.  The  truth  ia,  they 
ventared  to  condemn  themaelvea,  in  the  full  con* 
fidence  that  you  would  contradict  the  aelf-accu- 
aation ;  the  laat  thing  they  intended  waa  that 
yoa  ahould  believe  them«  and  they  are  never  eo 
much  piqued  and  diaappointed  aa  when  they  are 
taken  at  their  word. 

Of  the  varioua  ahapea  and  undefined  forma 
into  which  vanity  branchea  out  in  converaation, 
there  ia  no  end.  Out  of  reatleaa  deaire  to  pleaae, 
growa  the  vain  deaire  to  aatoniah :  for  from 
vanity,  aa  much  aa  from  credulity,  ariaes  that 
atroog  love  of  the  marvelloua,  with  which  the 
converaation  of  the  ill-educated  abounda.  Hence 
that  fondneaa  for  dealing  in  narrativea  hardly 
within  the  oompaaa  of  posaibility.  Here  vanity 
haa  many  ahadea  of  gratification  ;  thoae  abades 
will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the  relator 
chance  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  won- 
der  she  records ;  or  whether  ahe  claim  only  the 
aecond-hand  renown  of  ita  having  happened  to 
her  friend,  or  the  atill  remoter  celebrity  of  its 
having  been  witnessed  only  by  her  friend's 
friend:  but  even  though  that  friend  only  knew 
the  man,  who  remembered  the  woman,  who  con- 
versed with  the  person,  who  actually  beheld  the 
thing  which  is  now  causing  admiration  in  the 
company,  atill  self^  though  in  a  fainter  degree, 
ia  brought  intq  notice,  and  the  relator  contrivea 
in  aome  circuitoua  and  dbtant  way  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  wonder. 

To  correct  thia  propenaity,  *  to  elevate  and 

aurpriae,**  it  would  be  well  in  mixed  aociety  to 

abstain  altogether  from  hazarding  stories,  which 

though  they  may  not  be  absolutely  falae,  vet 

lying  without  the  verge  of  probability,  ara.tpl 

to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  narrator ;  io  whotaa 

the  ?ery  conaciousnest_that  she  ie  not  heHefeJ, 
eiiii^p%n  mci sMum  m^tnmmrwf^iBmmn'wm^ 

fitftber  flom  the  sobemeos  of  truth,  and  indoeta 

a  habit  of  vehement  asseveration,  which  is  too 

often  called  in  to  help  out  a  questionable  pointt 

*  The  Rehearaal. 

t  This  ia  also  a  good  ni1i«  In  eompoaition.  An  event 
though  it  may  actually  have  happened,  yet  if  it  be  out 
of  the  raaeh  of  probability,  or  eontmry  to  the  eommon 
eourae  of  nature,  will  seldom  be  chosen  as  a  sul^ect  by 
a  writer  of  good  taste :  for  be  knows  that  a  probable 
Action  win  interest  the  feeling  more  than  an  nnlikely 
truth.  Verisimilitude  is  indeed  the  poet*s  truth,  but  tha 
truth  of  tbo  moralist  ia  of  a  more  sturdy  growth. 
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Or  if  the  propensity  be  irresistible,  I  would  re. 
commend  to  those  persons  who  are  much  addict- 
ed  to  relate  doubtful,  or  improbable,  or  wonder- 
^1  circumstances,  jo  imitate  the  example  of  the 
two  great  aatu^ista,  Aristotle  and  Boyle,  who 
not  being  willing  to  discredit  their  works  with 
incredible  realities  threw  all  their  improbabili- 
ties  into  a  lump,  under  the  general  name  of 
SlMnge  ReporU.  May  we  not  suspect  that,  in 
some  instancee,  the  chapter  of  strange  report! 
would  be  a  bulky  one  7 

There  is  another  shape,  and  a  very  deformed 
shape  it  is,  in  which  loquacious  vanity  shows 
itself:  I  mean  the  betraying  of  confidence. 
Thoagh  the  act  be  treacherous,  yet  the  fault,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  not  treachery,  but  vanity. 
It  does  not  so  often  spring  from  the  mischievous 
desire  of  divulging  a  secret,  as  from  the  pride 
of  having  been  trusted  with  it  It  is  the  secret 
inclination  of  mixing  self  with  whatever  is  im- 
portant  The  secret  would  be  of  little  value,  if 
the  revealing  it  did  not  serve  to  intimate  our 
connexion  with  it ;  the  pleasure  of  its  having- 
been  deposited  with  us  would  be  nothing,  if 
others  may  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  depo- 
sited. — When  we  continue  to  see  the  variety  of 
serious  evils  which  this  principle  involves,  shall 
we  persist  in  asserting  that  vanity  is  a  slender 
mischief? 

There  is  one  offence  committed  in  conversa- 
tion of  much  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked,  or  to  be  animadverted  on  without  sorrow 
und  indignation :  I  mean,  the  habitual  thought- 
less profaneness  of  those  who  are  repeatedly  in- 
voking their  Maker's  name  on  occasions  the 
most  trivial.  It  is  offensive  in  all  its  variety  of 
aspects ; — it  is  very  pernicious  in  its  effeet9  ,• — 
it  is  a  growing  evil ; — those  who  are  most  guilty 
of  it,  are  from  habit  hardly  conscious  when  they 
do  it ;  are  not  aware  of  the  sin  ;  and  for  both 
these  reasons  without  the  admonitions  of  faithful 
friendship,  are  little  likely  to  discontinue  it  It 
is  utterly  inexcusable  ; — it  has  none  of  the  pal- 
liatives of  temptation  which  other  vices  plead, 
and  in  that  respect  stands  distinguished  from  all 
others  both  in  its  nature  and  degree  of  guilt — 
Like  many  other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect :  it  proceeds  from  want  of  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  of  Beings,  and  causes 
the  want  of  that  love  both  in  themselves  and 
others.  Yet  with  all  these  aggravations,  there 
is  perhaps,  hardly  any  sin  so  frequently  com- 
mitted, so  slightly  censured,  so  seldom  repented 
oi^  and  so  litUo  guarded  against  On  the  score 
of  impropriety  too,  it  is  additionally  offensive,  aa 
to  being  utterly  repugnant  to  female  delicacy, 
which  often  does  not  see  the  turpitude  of  thb 
'■»    «.w;i^  I*  -jg-  1^  t     ^A  ^u^^u^A  ai  — ^ — '-m 

I  a  man.  Ntw  this  species  of  profanenees  is 
■ot  only  swearing,  but,  perhape,  in  some  re- 
spects, swearing  of  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a 
direct  breach  of  an  express  command,  and 
offends  against  the  very  letter  of  that  law  which 
says  in  so  many  words,  thou  shalt  not  take 

THE  NAME   0¥  THE    LORD    THY  GoD    IN   VAIN.      It 

offends  against  politeness  and  good  breeding; 
for  those  who  commit  it,  little  think  of  the  pain 
they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober  mind,  which  is 
deeply  wounded  when  it  hears  the  holy  name  it 
Mives  dishonoured ;  and  it  is  as  contrary  to  good 


breeding  to  give  pain,  as  it  is  to  true  piety  to  be 
profane.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  refined  aad 
elegant  should  not  reprobate  this  practice  tor  ill 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  much  as  the  pioos 
abhor  it  for  its  sinfulness. 

I  would  endeavour  to  giv*  some  faint  idea  of 
the  grossness  of  this  offence,  by  an  analogy 
(oh!  how  inadequate!)  with  which  the  feeUsf 
heart,  even  though  not  seasoned  with  religios, 
may  yet  be  touched.  To  such  I  would  eamsslly 
say : — Suppose  you  had  some  beloved  fiiend— 
to  put  the  case  still  more  strongly,  a  depart 
ed  friend — a  revered  parent,  perhaps — wboso 
image  never  occurs  without  awaking  in  ^ooi 
bosom  sentiments  of  tender  love  and  livdj 
gratitude ;  how  would  you  feel  if  you  beard  this 
honourable  name  bandied  about  with  unfeeling 
familiarity  and  indecent  levity ;  or  at  best,  thrust 
into  every  pause  of  speech  as  a  vulgar  expletive? 
Does  not  your  affectionate  heart  recoil  at  the 
thought  7  And  yet  the  hallowed  name  of  your 
truest  Benefactor,  your  heavenly  Father,  your 
best  friend,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  far  all 
you  enjoy ;  who  gives  you  those  very  friends  ia 
whom  you  so  much  delight,  those  very  talents 
with  which  you  dishonour  him,  those  very  or* 
gansr  of  speech  with  which  you  blaspheme  him, 
is  treated  with  an  irreverence,  a  contempt,  a 
wantonness,  with  which  you  cannot  bear  ths 
very  thought  or  mention  of  treating  a  homaD 
friend.  His  name  is  impiously,  is  unfeelingly, 
is  ungratefully  singled  out  as  the  object  of  de- 
cided irreverence,  of  systematic  contempt,  of 
thoughtless  levity.  His  sacred  name  is  used 
indiscriminately  to  express  anger,  ioy,  grief, 
surprise,  impatience ;  and  what  is  almost  still 
more  unpardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantonly  used 
as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  which,  beiof 
excited  by  no  temptation,  can  have  nothing  to 
extenuate  it ;  which,  causing  no  emotion,  oui 
have  nothing  to  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  ths 
pleasure  of  Uie  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvious  mischiefs 
of  conversation,  miarepresentation  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Self-love  is  continually  at  work,  to 
give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in  our  own  favour. 
The  counteraction  of  this  fault  should  be  set 
about  in  the  esrliest  stages  of  education.  If 
young  persons  have  not  been  discouraged  in  the 
natural,  but  evil,  propensity  to  relate  every  dii* 
pute  they  have  had  with  others  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  if  they  have  not  been  trained  to  the 
bounden  duty  of  doing  justice  even  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  at  variance ;  if  they  have  not 
been  led  to  aim  at  a  complete  impartiality  in 
their  little  narratives,  and  instructed  never  to 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  other  party, 
i»  -»—*-.-  *->  n^.L'A  t\x»  m*fxr^  L>an  in  their  own 
side  more  than  the  truth  will  admit :  now  sasji 
we  in  advanced  life  look  for  correct  habits,  for 
unprejudiced  representations,  for  fidelity,  aoca- 
racy,  and  unbiassed  justice  7 

Yet,  how  often  in  society,  otherwise  respeet- 
able,  are  we  pained  with  narrations  in  which 
prejudice  warps,  snd  self-love  binds !  How  often 
do  we  see,  that  with  hold  ii^  part  of  a  truth  an- 
swers the  worst  ends  of  a  £lsehood  !  How  oAsn 
regret  the  unfair  turn  given  to  a  cause,  by 
placing  a  sentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  which 
the  speaker  had  used  in  another !  the  letter  of 
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tmth  praserred  where  iu  ipirit  is  violated !  a 
raperatitioui  ezactnen  •crupulously  maiotained 
in  the  under  parti  of  a  detail,  in  order  to  impress 
flueh  an  idea  of  integrity  as  shall  gain  credit  &r 
the  mi9repre§€ttter^  while  he  is  designedly  mis- 
takiog  the  leading  principle.  How  may  we  ob- 
mm  a  new  character  given  to  a  fact  by  a  differ- 
flat  look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  as 
noch  as  words  could  have  done !  the  false  im- 
pwsion  of  a  sermon  conveyed,  when  we  do  not 
like  the  prescher,  or  when  through  him  we  wish 
to  make  religion  itself  ridiculous !  the  care  to 
avioid  literal  untruths,  while  the  mischief  is  bet- 
ler  efiected  by  the  unfair  quotation  of  a  passage 
divested  of  its  context ;  the  bringing  together 
detaehed  portions  of  a  subject,  and  making  those 
parts  ludicrous,  when  connected,  which  were 
•erious  in  their  distinct  position !  the  insidious 
ase  made  of  a  sentiment  by  representing  it  as 
the  Minion  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it  for- 
ward in  order  to  expose  it !  the  relating  opinions 
which  had  merely  been  put  hypotheli(^y,  as  if 
they  were  the  avowed  principles  of  him  we  would 
discredit !  that  subtle  falsehood  which  is  so  made 
to  incorporate  with  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
that  the  most  skilful  moral  chemists  cannot  ana- 
lyse or  separate  ihem  !  for  a  good  mUrepresenter 
knows  that  a  successful  lie  must  have  a  certain 
infusioo  of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down.  And 
thb  amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his  skill ;  as  too 
wmeh  truth  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mischief; 
ind  too  liUU  would  destroy  the  belief  of  the 
hearer.  AU  that  indefinable  ambiguitv  and 
equivocation ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  which  is 
rather  implied  than  expressed ;  those  more  deli- 
eate  artifices  of  the  school  of  Loyola  and  of 
Chestarfield,  which  allow  us  when  we  dare  not 
deny  a  truth,  yet  so  to  disffuise  and  discolour  it, 
that  the  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble  the 
troth  we  heard  !  These  and  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  will  be 
earefuUy  guarded  against  in  the  conversation  of 
vigilant  Christians. 

Again,  it  is  surprising  to  mark  the  common 
deviations  from  strict  veracity  which  spring,  not 
from  enmity  to  truth,  not  fVom  intentional  de- 
eeit,  not  from  malevolence  or  envy,  not  from  the 
least  design  to  injure ;  but  from  mere  levity,  ha- 
oitual  inattention,  and  a  current  notion  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  be  correct  in  small  things. 
Bat  here  the  doctrine  of  habits  comes  in  with 
great  force,  and  in  that  view  no  error  is  small. 
The  cure  of  this  disease  in  its  more  inveterate 
stages  being  next  to  impcmible,  its  prevention 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  educa- 
tion.* 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 
raillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
fhrni  the  oonsciouiness,  it  is  to  be  fbared,  that 
*^^f  •rti  secure  from  the  danger  of  being  called 
to  account;  this  iic«u.«,  ^  -r^u^oh  Wn^  encou- 
raged by  the  very  circumstance  which  ought  to 
iuppress  it  To  be  severe,  because  they  can  be 
so  with  impunity,  is  a  most  ungenerous  reason. 
It  is  taking  a  base  and  dishonourable  advantage 
of  their  sex,  the  weakness  of  which,  instead  of 
tempting  them  to  commit  offences  because  they 
can  commit  them  with  safbty,  ought  rather  to 
make  them  more  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 
*  See  tlie  chapter  («  Uw  aie  of  definitions. 
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indiscretions  for  which  no  reparation  can  be  de. 
manded.  What  can  be  said  for  tho«e  who  care- 
lessly involve  the  injured  party  in  consequenett 
from  which  they  know  themselves  exempted, 
and  whose  very  sense  of  their  own  security 
leads  them  to  be  indifferent  to  the  security  of 
others ! 

The  grievous  fault  of  gross  and  obvious  detrac- 
tion which  infects  conversation,  has  been  so 
heavilv  and  so  justly  condemned  by  divines  and 
moralists,  that  the  subject,  copious  as  it  is,  is 
exhausted.  But  there  is  an  error  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and 
against  which  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  times 
requires  that  young  ladies  of  a  better  cast  should 
be  guarded.  From  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometimes  ad* 
dieted  to  accuse  of  uncharitableness,  that  dis- 
tinguishing  judgment  which,  resulting  from  a 
sound  penetration  and  a  zeal  for  truth,  fbrbida  « 
persons  of  a  very  correct  principle  to  be  indis- 
criminately prodigal  of  commendation  without 
inquiry  and  without  distinction.  There  is  an 
afiectation  of  candour,  which  is  almost  as  mis- 
chievous as  calumny  itself;  nay,  if  it  be  less  in- 
jurious in  its  individual  application,  it  is  per- 
haps, more  alarming  in  its  general  principle,  as 
it  lays  waste  the  strong  fences  which  separate 
good  from  evil.  They  know,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple (though  they  sometimes  calumniate)  that 
calumny  is  wrong  ;  but  they  have  not  been  told 
that  flattery  is  wrong  also ;  and  youth,  being  apt 
to  fancy  that  the  direct  contrary  to  wrong  must 
necessarily  be  right,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into 
violent  extremes.  The  dread  of  being  only  sus- 
pected of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty 
of  the  opposite ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  harsh- 
ness or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insincerity  and 
falsehood.  In  this  they  are  actuated  either  by 
an  unsound  judgment  which  does  not  sec  what 
is  right,  or  an  unsound  principle  which  prefers 
what  is  wrong.  Some  also  commend  to  conceal 
envy  ;  and  others  are  compassionate  to  indulge 
superiority. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence  when 
our  youth  are  apt  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
every  man  is  too  much  dbposed  to  be  his  own 
legislator  without  looking  to  the  established  law 
of  the  land  as  his  standard  ;  and  to  set  up  for 
his  own  divine,  without  looking  tc  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  his  rule — by  a  candour  equally 
vicious  with  our  vanity,  we  are  also  complai- 
santly  led  to  give  the  latitude  we  take :  and  it  is 
become  too  frequent  a  practice  in  our  tolerating 
young  ladies,  when  speaking  of  their  more 
erring  and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  for  them 
this  flimsy  vindication,  *  that  what  they  do  ie 
right  if  it  appear  ri?ht  to  lAsei  .**-—*  if  CAsy  see 
the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act  up  to  it  with  sin- 
cerity, they  cannot  be  materially  wrong.*  But 
the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  must 
neitner  te  einratod  nor  depressed,  in  order  to 
Bcoommodate  it  to  actual  circumataaces;  it  must 
never  be  lowered  tu  palliate  error,  to  justify  fblly, 
or  to  vindicate  vice.  Good  natored  young  poo. 
pie  oflen  speak  fiivourably  of  unworthy,  or  extra 
vagantly  of  common  characters,  from  one  of 
these  motives ;  either  their  own  views  of  excel 
lence  are  low,  or  thev  speak  respectfully  of  the 
undeserving,  to  purchase  for  thein»«i«as  the  re 
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putation  of  tenderness  and  generosity ;  or  they 
tsTish  unsparing  praise  on  almost  all  alike,  in 
the  usurious  hope  of  buying  back  universal  com- 
mendation in  return;  or  in  those  captivating 
characters  in  which  the  simple  and  masculine 
languaj^e  of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the  jargon  of 
affected  soflness ;  and  in  which  smooth  and  pli- 
ant manners  are  substituted  for  intrinsic  worth, 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  §uppo»e  virtues, 
and  to  forgive  vices.  But  they  should  carefully 
guard  against  the  error  of  making  manner  the 
criterion  of  merit,  and  of  giving  unlimited  ere- 
dit'  to  strangers  for  possessing  every  perfection, 
only  because  they  bring  into  company  the  en- 
gaging  exterior  of  urbanity  and  alluring  gentle- 
ness. They  should  also  remember  that  it  is  au 
easy,  but  not  an  honest  way  of  obtaining  the 
praise  of  candour,  to  get  into  the  sofl  and  popu- 
lar habit  of  saying  of  all  their  acquaintance, 
«rhen  speaking  of  Uiem,  that  they  are  80  good  ! 
True  Christian  candour  conceals  faults,  but  it 
does  not  invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  forbears  to 
expose  the  evil  which  may  belong  to  a  charac- 
ter, but  it  dares  not  ascribe  to  it  the  good  which 
does  not  exist  To  correct  this  propensity  to 
false  judgment  and  insincerity,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  every  good  action, 
come  from  what  source  it  may,  and  every  good 
quality,  be  it  found  in  whomsoever  it  will,  de- 
■erves  its  fair  proportion  of  distinct  and  willing 
commendation ;  yet  no  character  is  good,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  not  reuoious. 

In  fine — to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said, 
with  some  additional  hints : — Study  to  promote 
both  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  in  con- 
▼ersation ;  labour  to  bring  into  it  a  disposition 
to  bear  with  others,  and  to  be  watchful  over 
yourself;  keep  out  of  sight  any  prominent  ta- 
lent of  your  own,  which,  if  indulged,  might  dis- 
courage  or  oppress  the  feeble  mmded ;  and  try 
to  bring  their  modest  virtues  into  notice.  If 
you  know  any  one  present  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular weakness  or  infirmity,  never  exercise  your 
wii  by  maliciously  inventing  occasions  which 
may  lead  her  to  expose  or  betray  it ;  but  give  as 
favourable  a  turn  as  you  can  to  the  follies  which 
appear,  and  kindly  help  her  to  keep  the  rest  out 
of  sight.  Never  gratify  your  own  humour,  by 
hazarding  what  you  suspect  may  wound  any 
one  present  in  their  persons,  connexions,  pro- 
fessions in  life,  or  religious  opinions ;  and  do  not 
forget  to  examine  whether  the  laugh  your  wit 
has  raised  be  never  bought  at  this  expense. 
Give  credit  to  those  who,  without  your  kindness, 
will  get  none ;  do  not  talk  at  any  one  whom  you 
dare  not  talk  to,  unless  from  motives  in  which 
the  golden  rule  will  bear  you  out.  S«ck  neilher 
to  shine  nor  to  triumph ;  and  if  you  seek  to 
please,  take  care  that  it  be  in  order  tn  convert 
the  influence  you  may  gain  by  pleasing  to  the 
good  of  others.  Cultivate  true  pnlifpnoos,  fur  li 
grows  out  of  true  piineiple,  oiid  Is  consistent 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  avoid  those  feign- 
ed attentions  which  are  not  stimulated  by  good 
will,  and  those  stated  professions  of  fondness 
which  are  not  dictated  by  esteem.  Remember 
that  the  pleasure  of  being  thought  amiable  by 
strangers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  simplici- 
ty t  remeAiber  that  f implicity  is  the  first  charm 


in  manner  as  truth  is  in  mind ;  and  coold  tnlh 
make  herself  visible,  she  would  appear  inyetlMi     j 
in  simplicity. 

Remember  also  that  true  Christian  good  &■• 
ture  is  the  soul,  of  which  politeness  is  only  thf 
garb.  It  is  not  that  artificial  quality  which  b 
taken  up  by  many  when  they  go  into  society,  ii 
order  to  charm  those  whom  it  is  not  their  ptr« 
ticular  business  to  please ;  and  is  laid  down  whn 
they  return  home  to  those  to  whom  to  appeir 
amiable  is  a  real  duty.  It  is  not  that  fascinatiag 
but  deceitful  soflness,  which,  after  having  adad 
over  a  hundred  scenes  of  the  most  lively  eympa* 
thy  and  tender  interest  with  every  alight  ae* 
quaintance  ;  afler  having  exhausted  every  phrase 
of  feeling,  for  the  trivial  sicknesses  or  petty  lor- 
rows  of  multitudes  who  are  scarcely  known, 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  a  grain  of  real  feeling 
or  genuine  sympathy  be  reserved  for  the  deareit 
connexions ;  and  which  dismisses  a  woman  to 
her  immediate  friends  with  little  affection,  and 
to  her  own  family  with  little  attachment. 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone  deaenres 
the  name,  is  not  a  holyday  ornament,  but  ao 
everyday  habit  It  does  not  consist  in  aervilt 
complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery,  or  affected 
sympathy,  or  unqualified  assent,  or  anwarraota- 
ble  compliance,  or  eternal  smiles.  Before  it  can 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  virtues,  it  must  be 
wrought  up  from  a  humour  into  a  principle, 
from  an  occasional  dispoisition  into  a  habit  It 
must  be  the  result  of  an  equal  aud  well-governed 
mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  ^yety,  the  trick 
of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  capricious 
fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kindness,  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  and  self-denial ;  *  it  seek* 
eth  not  its  own/  but  is  capable  of  making  con- 
tinual sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  humours,  and 
self-love ;  yet  knows  that  among  the  sacrificef 
it  makes,  it  must  never  include  its  integrity. 
Politeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  insensibility  on 
the  other,  assume  its  name,  and  wear  its  ho- 
nours ;  but  they  assume  the  honours  of  a  tri- 
umph, without  the  merit  of  a  victory ;  for  po- 
liteness subdues  nothing,  and  insensibility  his 
nothing  to  subdue.  Good-nature  of  the  true  cist, 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulations,  is  abore 
all  price  in  the  common  intercourse  of  domeftie 
society  ;  for  an  ordinary  quality,  which  is  con- 
stantly brought  into  action  by  the  perpetual^ 
recurring  through  minute  cvente  of  daily  Ufa,  if 
of  higher  value  than  more  brilliant  qualities 
which  are  less  frequently  called  into  use ;  a> 
small  pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  are  of 
more  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.  And,  indeed, 
Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  all  the  virtues,  that  perhaps  it  is  tht 
best  test  of  the  excellence  of  many  tliat  tkef 
have  linle  brilliancy  in  them.--TJ:':*^'T^ 
xvMpi**^  1-—.  «iw|^iauea  some  splendid  quauties 
fVom  the  rank  they  held,  and  elevated  thoM 
which  were  obscure  into  distincuon. 
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lo  its  improrement,  it  u  prudent  to  endeavour 
lo  diaoover  the  natural  bent  of  the  iodividual 
character:  and  having  found  it,  to  direct  your 
faee  againet  that  tide  un  which  the  warp  lies, 
thai  ?oa  may  lessen  by  counteraction  the  defect 
whiea  you  might  be  promoting,  by  applying 
vow  aid  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the  mis. 
mHaaib  is,  people  who  mean  better  than  they 
jttdlfe  are  apt  to  take  up  a  set  of  general  rules, 
fnd  perhaps  in  themselves,  and  originally 
1  from  experience  and  observation  on  the 
I  of  human  things,  but  not  applicable  in 
•I  eaaes.  These  rules  they  keep  by  them  as 
Bastraras  of  universal  efficacy,  which  they 
oden  bring  out  for  use  in  cases  to 
I  the/  do  not  apply.  For  to  make  any  re- 
■sd^  efiactnal,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
■sdicine,  you  must  study  the  constitution  also ; 
if  there  be  not  a  congruity  between  the  two, 
ym  may  be  injuring  one  patient  by  the  means 
which,  are  requisite  to  raise  and  restore  another. 

In  forming  the  female  character  it  is  of  im- 
portanoe  that  those  on  whom  the  task  devolves 
ibonld  possess  so  much  penetration  aa  aoco- 
tattly  to  discern  the  degree  of  sensibility,  and 
aa  maeh  judgment  as  to  accommodate  the  treat- 
■ant  to  the  individual  character.  By  constantly 
rtimnhiting  and  extolling  feelings  naturally 
qoiek,  those  feelings  will  be  rendered  too  acute 
and  irritable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  calm  and 
a^Ue  temper  will  become  obtuse  by  the  total 
wiAl  of  excitement :  the  former  treatment  con. 
lifts  the  feeling  into  a  source  of  error,  agita- 
tioo,  and  calamity ;  the  latter  atarvea  their  na- 
life  energy,  deadens  the  aflections  and  produces 
i  cold,  dull,  selfish  spirit ;  for  the  human  mind 
fa  an  inatrument  which  will  lose  its  sweetness 
if  strained  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived  of  its 
tRie  and  atrength  if  not  sufficiently  raised. 

It  b  cruel  to  chili  the  precious  sensibility  of 
II  ingenuous  soul,  by  treating  with  supercilious 
cridness  and  unfeeling  ridicule  every  indication 
•fa  warm,  tender,  disinterested,  and  enthusi. 
•4ic  spirit,  as  if  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  de. 
fidbncy  in  understanding  or  in  prudence.  How 
iQany  are  apt  to  intimate,  with  a  smile  of  min. 
fiad  pity  and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a 
e^acter,  that  when  she  knows  the  world,  that 
ia,  ID  other  words,  when  she  shall  be  grown  cun- 
Hhig,  selfish,  and  suspicious,  she  will  be  ashamed 
of  her  present  glow  of  honest  warmth,  and  of 
bar  lovely  susceptibilitjr  of  heart  May  she 
Havvr  know  the  world,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
Hoal  be  acquired  at  such  an  expense !  But  to 
iniaible  hearts,  every  indication  of  genuine  feel. 
ii|r  will  be  dear,  for  they  well  know  that  it  is 
hia  temper  which,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Di. 
iiM  Spirit,  may  make  her  one  day  become 
nor*  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  holiness; 
rhiali,  with  the  co-operation  of*^  principle,  and 
indtr  its  direction  will  render  her  the  lively 
Lgmt  of  Providence  in  diminishing  the  misery 
oat  is  in  the  world;  into  which  misery  this 
emper  will  give  her  a  quicker  intuition  than 
Kild«r  characters  possess.  It  is  this  temper 
rhich,  when  it  is  touched  and  purified  by  a 
!>▼•  Qoal  from  the  altar,**  will  give  her  a  keener 
ast«  for  the  spirit  uf  roii{{iuu,  sna  a  quicker 
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seal  in  discharging  its  duties.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered likewise,  that  as  there  is  no  quality  in 
the  female  character  which  more  raises  its  tone, 
so  there  is  none  which  will  be  so  likely  to  en- 
danger  the  peace,  and  to  expose  the  virtue  of 
the  possessor ;  none  which  requires  to  have  its 
luxuriances  more  carefvlly  watched,  and  its 
wild  shoots  more  closely  lopped. 

For  young  women  of  affections  naturally 
warm  but  not  carefully  disciplined,  are  in  dan 
ger  of  incurring  an  unnatural  irritability  ;  and 
while  their  happiness  falls  a  victim  to  the  ex- 
cess of  uncontrolled  feelings,  they  are  liable  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity  of  all  others 
the  most  preposterous,  that  of  being  vain  of 
their  very  defect  They  have  heard  sensibility 
highly  commended,  without  having  heard  any 
thing  of  those  bounds  and  fences  which  were 
intended  to  confine  it,  and  without  having  been 
imbued  with  that  principle  which  would  have 
given  it  a  beneficial  direction.  Ck>nsciou8  that 
they  possess  the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  aware  that  they  want  all  that  makes 
that  quality  safe  and  delightful,  they  plunge 
headlong  into  those  sins  and  miseries  from 
which  they  conceitedly  and  ignorantly  imagine, 
that  not  principle,  but  coldness,  has  preserved 
the  more  sober-minded  and  well-instructed  of 
their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  design 
to  expatiate  on  those  criminal  excesses  which 
are  some  of  the  sad  effects  of  ungoverned  pas. 
sion,  it  is  only  intended  here  to  nazard  a  few 
remarks  on  those  lighter  consequences  of  it 
which  consist  in  the  loss  of  comfort  without  ruin 
of  character,  and  occasion  the  privation  of  much 
of  the  happiness  of  life  without  involving  any 
very  censurable  degree  of  guilt  or  discredit  It 
may,  however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and 
let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  if  no  women 
have  risen  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel, 
lence  as  those  whose  natural  warmth  has  been 
conscientiously  governed  by  its  true  guide,  and 
directed  to  its  true  end  ;  so  none  have  furnished 
such  deplorable  instances  of  extreme  depravity 
as  those  who,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  de- 
reliction  of  principle,  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  excess  of  this  very  temper  to  the  violence  of 
ungoverned  passions  and  uncontrolled  indina. 
tions.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  cause  of  some  of  the  blackest  crimes 
which  stain  the  annak  of  mankind,  profligacy, 
murder,  and  especially  suicide,  we  might  trace 
them  back  to  this  original  principle,  an  ungo- 
verned sensibility. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  theories  in  proae 
and  verse  to  which  this  topic  has  given  biith,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  exquisite  sensibility  coo- 
tributes  so  little  to  happineBa,  and  may  yet  be 
made  to  contribute  so  much  to  U9efultu»$^  that 
it  may  perhaps,  be  ^nerally  conaidered  aa  be^ 
stowed  for  an  exercise  to  the  possessor*s  own 
virtue,  and  at  the  same  time,  aa  a  keen  instm* 
ment  with  which  he  may  better  work  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  less  oarefva 
to  avoid  the  chmrff  of  unbounded  extremes,  than 
to  escape  at  all  events  the  imputation  of  insen 
sibility.  They  are  little  alarmed  at  the  dan^r 
of  exceeding,  though  terrified  at  the  a oapiciott 
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of  eomin^  «Aorl,  of  what  they  take  to  be  the  ex- 
treme point  of  feelingf.  They  will  e?en  resolve 
to  prove  the  warmth  of  their  eeneibility,  thoogrh 
at  the  expense  of  their  judgment,  and  eome- 
times  alfH)  of  their  joatice.  Even  when  they 
earnestly  desire  to  he  and  to  do  good,  they  are 
apt  to  employ  the  wrong  instrument  to  acoom- 
piish  the  right  end.  They  employ  the  passiona 
to  do  the  work  of  the  judgment ;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  that  the  passions  were  not  given 
na  to  be  uMd  in  the  search  and  discovery  of 
truth,  which  is  the  office  of  a  cooler  and  more 
discriminating  faculty;  but  to  animate  oa  to 
warmer  zeal  in  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  truth, 
when  the  judgment  shall  have  pointed  out  what 
is  truth. 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which  the? 
have  been  justly  told  is  eo  pleasing,  but  which 
perhaps,  they  have  not  been  told  will  be  conti- 
nually exposing  them  to  peril  and  to  suffering, 
their  joys  and  sorrows  are  excessive.  Of  this 
extreme  irritability,  as  was  before  remarked, 
the  ilUeducated  learn  to  boast  as  if  it  were  a  de. 
cided  indication  of  superiority  of  soul,  instead 
of  labouring  to  restrain  it  as  the  excess  of  a  tem- 
per which  ceases  to  be  amiable  when  it  is  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  governing  facul- 
ty. It  is  misfortune  eno^igh  to  be  born  more 
liable  to  sufTor  and  to  sin,  from  this  conformation 
of  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  evil  by 
unrestrained  indulgence;  it  is  still  worse  to  be 
proud  of  so  misleading  a  quality. 

Flippancy,  impetuosity,  resentment,  and  vio- 
lence of  spirit,  grow  out  of  this  disposition,  which 
will  be  rather  promoted  than  corrected,  by  the 
system  of  education,  on  which  we  have  been 
animadverting;  in  which  system  emotions  are 
too  early  and  too  much  excited,  and  tastes  and 
feelings  are  considered  as  too  exclusively  mak- 
ing  up  the  whole  of  the  female  character ;  in 
which  the  judgment  is  little  exercised,  the  rea- 
soning  powers  are  seldom  brought  into  action, 
and  self-knowledge  and  self-denial  scarcely  in- 
cluded. 

The  propensity  of  mind  which  we  are  oonsi- 
dering,  if  unchecked,  lays  its  possessors  open  to 
unjust  prepossessions,  and  exposes  them  to  all 
the  danger  of  unfounded  attachmenta.  In  early 
youth,  not  only  love  at  first  sight,  but  also  friend- 
ship  of  the  same  instantaneous  growth,  springs 
up  from  an  ill-directed  sensibility,  and  in  after- 
life,  women  under  the  powerful  influence  of  this 
temper,  conscious  that  they  have  much  to  be 
borne  with,  are  too  readily  inclined  to  select  for 
their  confidential  connexions,  flexible  and  flat- 
tering oompaniona,  who  will  indulge  and  per- 
hapa  admire  her  faults,  rather  than  firm  and  ho- 
•est  friends,  who  will  reprove  and  would  assist 
in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt  it  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  an  obliging,  weak,  yielding,  com- 
plaisant friend,  full  of  small  attentiona,  with  lit- 
tle religion,  little  judgment,  and  much  natural 
aequiesosnoe  and  civility,  is  a  most  dangerous, 
though  generally  a  too  much  desired  confidante : 
she  soothes  the  indolence,  and  gratifies  the  va- 
BU.r  of  her  friend,  by  reconciling  her  to  her 
laulta,  while  she  neither  ke«p»  tk*  understand- 
ing nor  the  virtues  of  that  friend  in  exercise ; 
but  withholds  from  her  every  useful  truth,  which 
hj  opening  her  eyes  might  give  her  pain.  These 


obsequious  qualities  are  the  *  soft  jgreen,^  st 
which  the  soul  loves  to  repose  itsel&-Bntitii 
not  a  refreshing  or  a  wholesome  repose ;  it 
should  not  select,  for  the  sake  of  present  esn^i 
soothin|r  flatterer,  who  will  lull  us  into  a  plii^ 
ing  obhvion  of  our  failings,  but  a  friend  «k%  ' 
valuing  our  8oul*s  health  above  our  imn 
oomfbA,  will  rouse  us  from  torfud  indu' 
to  animation,  vigilance,  and  virtue. 

•  An  ill-directed  sensibility  also  leads  a  \ 
to  be  injudicious  and  eccentric  in  ber  t ' 
she  will  be  in  danger  of  proportioning  b  „ 
to  the  immediate  effect  which  the  (ustre 

r;  produces  on  her  senses ;  and  will  I 
more  liberal  to  a  small  distress 
itself  to  her  own  eyes,  than  to  the  more  | 
wants  and  better  claims  of  those  ifiisensi 
which  she  only  hears  the  relation.  Theft  I 
sort  of  stage  effect  which  some  people  : 
for  their  charities ;  and  such  a  character  u  i 
are  considering,  will  be  apt  also  to  desire^  I' 
the  object  of  her  compassion  shall  have  soaii  I 
thing  interesting  and  amiable  in  it,  such  m  I 
shall  furnish  pleasing  imagea  and  lively  piOiti 
tures  to  her  imagination,  that  in  her  charahfrj 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  and 
subjects  for  description  ;  forgetting  she  u  tejitf 
a  *  follower  of  Him  who  i^Msed  not 
forgetting  that  the  most  coarse  and  dii  _ 
object  may  be  as  much  the  repreeentatiie  i 
Him,  who  said,  *■  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  f 
of  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it  unto  me,' 
most  interesting.  Nay,  the  more  unn 
and  repulsive  cases  may  be  better  tests  of  1 
principle  on  which  we  relieve,  than  thoas  wh' 
abound  in  pathos  and  interest,  as  we  < 
less  suspicion  of  our  motive  in  the  latlw  < 
than  in  the  former.  But  while  we  ought  to^i 
gleet  neither  of  these  suppoeed  cases,  ^fstlT 
less  our  feelings  are  caught  by  pleasing  c* 
stances,  the  1ms  will  be  the  danger  m  oar  | 
dulging  self-complacency,  and  the  more  *** 
shall  we  be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the 
Him  who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  1 
are  performed  on  Uiat  principle  *  aball  be  i 
paused  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just* 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing  p 
ciple  which  should  direct  her  sensibility, 
der-hearted  woman,  whoae  hand,  if  aha  be  i 
ally  surrounded  with  scenes  and  < 
to  call  it  into  action,  is 

Open  as  day  to  nieltinf  charity ; 

nevertheless  may  utterly  fiul  in  the  great  lai-1 
comprehensive  duty  of  Christian  love,  ftr-shi^ 
has  feelings  which  are  acted  upon  eoMf  HT  ^ 
cal  circumstances  and  present  events.  On^  » 
move  her  into  another  scene,  distant  fro^  tki 
wants  she  has  been  relieving ;  place  her  n|  thi 
lap  of  indulgence,  so  entrenched  with  eassk 
pleasure,  so  immersed  in  the  softness  ofl 
that  diatreaa  no  longer  finds  any  aooesa  to  I 
presence,  but  through  the  faint  and  dull  i 
of  a  distant  representation  ;  remove  her  fnwil 
sight  and  sound  of  that  misery,  which,  wB 
present,  so  tenderly  affected  her — ahe  sew  fbr« 
gets  that  misery  exists ;  as  she  bears  but  littK 
and  sees  nothiu^  uf  wani  and  aorrow,  sht  ii 

*  Barkers  *  SaUioM  aad  BsaafilU.* 
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mOf  to  hncj  thmt  the  world  ia  ifown  hsppwr 
buf  it  wms :  in  the  mealotiine,  with  m  quiet  ooa- 
iieBce  end  m  tbonghUeM  vanity,  she  has  been 
vrlabini^  on  anperaaitiea  thmt  money,  which  she 
mM  cheerfblly  have  riven  to  m  charitable  case, 
I  not  forgotten  Uiat  any  aoeh  were  in  ex- 
becaoae  pUanure  had  blocked  op  the 
\  through  which  miaery  oaed  to  find  ita 
i  her  heart;  and  now,  when  again  aoch  a 
nftroea  itaelf  into  her  preaence,  ahe  la- 
I  with  real  ainoerity  that  the  money  la  gone 
I  should  have  relieved  it 
i  tiM  mean  time,  perhapa,  other  women  of 
Imtnral  sympathy,,  but  whoae  sympathies 
■der  better  regulation,  or  who  act  from  a 
dple  which  reqoirea  little  atimuloa,  have, 
I  hnbitual  oourae  of  aelf.denial,  by  a  oon- 
dstermination  to  refiiae  themaelvea  un^ 
'  indnlgencea,  and  by  guarding  againat 
tot  ^asblving  puusuai  which  melts  down  the 
Miast  virtue  that  ailowa  itaelf  to  baak  in  ita 
■tas,  have  been  quietly  furnishing  a  regular 
l^iisiuu  lor  miaeriea,  which  their  knowledge 
PihiB  state  of  the  world  teaches  them  are  every 
Mf»  to  be  lband«  and  which  their  obedience 
Piimm  win  of  God  telle  them  it  ia  their  dut^  both 
II  ftid  out  and  relieve ;  a  general  expectation  of 
4mg  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  acta  of  charity, 
•lead  the  oonacientioualy  chariuUe  alwaya 
^:M  prepared. 

:^Oki  such  a  mind  aa  we  have  been  deacribing, 
fcaiify  also  will  operate  with  peculiar  force,  ami 
laothin^  more  than  in  the  article  of  charity. 
iMfaUished  inatitutiona,  whoae  continued  ex. 
L  depend  on  the  continued  bounty  of 
»  to  which  tbey  owed  their  origin, 
I  %•  sometimes  neglected,  aa  presenting  no 
to  the  imagination,  aa  having  by  their 
lity  ceaaed  to  be  intereating;  tneie  ia 
r  •  total  failure  of  those  aprings  of  more  aen- 
» feeUng  which  aet  the  charity  a-going,  and 
I  sodden  emotbns  of  tenderness  and  guats 
y,  which  once  were  felt,  must  now  be  ex- 
/  newer  forms  of  distress.  As  age  comes 
t  charity  which  has  been  the  effect  of 
I  feeling,  grows  cold  and  rigid :  this  hard- 
I  is  also  increased  by  the  nequent  disap- 
Iments  charity  has  experienced  in  its  too 
[  expectations  of  the  gratitude  and  subse- 
1  merit  of  those  it  has  relieved ;  and  by 
[rawing  ita  bounty,  because  some  of  its  ob- 
I  have  been  undeserving,  it  gives  clear  proof 
What  it  bestowed  was  fbr  its  own  gratifica- 
I  and  now  finding  that  self-complacency  at 
d,  it  bestows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
of  so  much  disappointment  may  have 
I  that  ill  choice  of  the  objects  to  which  feei- 
ng lather  than  a  discriminating  judgment,  has 
■•  f  The  summer  showers  of  mere  sensibility 
'  y  up,  while  theliving  spring  of  Christian 
r  flows  alike  in  all  seasons. 

impatience,  levity,  and  fickleness,  of 
I  women  have  be^n  somewhat  too  gene, 
r  aoeosed,  are  perhaps  .in  no  small  dejme 
Uravated  by  the  littleness  and  iV-ivolousmss 
rftmale  pursuits.  The  sort  of  edoeatioo  they 
MRUDonly  reoepe,  teaches  ^Is  to  set  a  great 
ries  cm  small  things.— -Besides  tfits,  they  do  not 
hrays  learn  to  k^p  a  very  correct  scale  of  de. 
IMS  for  rattng  the  value  of  thejohjects  of  their 


admiration  and  attachment ;  but  by  a  kind  of 
unconacious  idolatry,  they  rather  make  a  merit 
of  loving  suprenuly  thinga  and  persona  which 
ought  to  be  loved  with  moderation  and  in  a  aub- 
ordinate  degree  the  one  to  the  other.  Unfor. 
tunately,  they  consider  moderation  aa  ao  neces* 
aarily  indicating  a  cold  heart,  and  narrow  aoul, 
and  they  look  upon  a  atate  of  indifference  wiUi 
ao  much  horror,  that  either  to  love  or  hate  with 
taergy  ia  auppoaed  by  them  to  proceed  from  s 
higher  atate  of  mind  than  ia  poaaeaaed  by  more 
ateady  and  equable  characters.  Whereaa  it  ia 
in  fact  the  criterion  of  a  warm  but  well-directed 
aenaibility,  that  while  it  ia  capable  of  feving  with 
energy,  it  must  be  enabled,  by  the  judgment 
which  govema  it,  to  auit  and  adiost  its  degree  of 
interest  to  the  nature  and  excellenee  of  ue  ob- 
ject about  which  it  is  interested ;  for  unreason, 
able  prepoaaeaaion,  disproportionate  attachment, 
and  capricioua  or  precarious  fondneaa,  ia  not 
aenaibility. 

Exceaaive  but  unintentional  ytofta^f  is  another 
fouH  into  which  a  strong  sensibility  is  in  danger 
of  leading  ita  posaeaaor.  A  tender  heart  and  a 
warm  imagination  oonapire  to  throw  a  aort 
of  radiance  round  the  object  of  their  love,  till 
they  are  dazzled  by  a  brightneaa  of  their  own 
creating.  The  worldly  and  fiuhionable  borrow 
the  warm  language  of  aenaibility  without  having 
the  really  warm  feeling ;  and  young  ladies  get 
auch  a  habit  of  aaying,  and  especial^  of  writing 
auoh  over-obliging  and  flattering  thinga  to  each 
other,  that  thia  mutual  politeneas,  aided  by  the 
self-love  ao  natural  to  ua  all,  and  by  an  unwilling, 
neaa  to  search  into  our  own  hearts,  keeps  up  the 
illusion,  and  we  acquire  a.,  habit  of  taking  our 
character  fVom  the  good  we  hear  of  ourselves, 
which  others  aaaume,  but  do  not  ver^  well 
know,  rather  than  from  the  evil  we  fed  in  our- 
selves, and  which  we  therefore  ought  to  be  too 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  to  take  our  opinion 
of  ouraehea  from  what  we  hear  from  othera. 

Un^verned  aenaibility  ia  apt  to  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  ita  anxieties ;  and  its  affection  oflaa 
fiilla  abort  of  the  true  end  of  friendahip.  If  the 
object  of  ita  regard  happen  to  be  aick,  what 
inquiriea !  what  prescription  !  what  an  aecumii- 
lation  is  made  of  cases  in  which  the  remedy  its 
fondness  suggests  has  been  sucoesafiil!  What 
an  unaffected  tendemeaa  for  the  periahing  body ! 
Yet  ia  thia  sensibility  equally  aJive  to  the  im- 
mortal interests  of  the  sufforer  1  Is  it  not  silent 
and  at  eaae  when  it  contemplatea  the  deareat 
friend  peraiating  in  opiniona  eaaentially  daD> 
geroua ;  in  practicea  unqoeationably  wrong? 
Doea  it  not  view  all  this,  not  only  without  a 
generous  ardour  to  point  out  the  peril,  and  rescue 
the  friend ;  but  if  that  friend  be  supposed  to  be 
dying,  does  it  not  even  make  it  the  eriierion  of 
kindness  to  let  her  die,  undeceived  as  to  her  true 
state  7  What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  fosl 
for  the  pain  but  not  for  the  danger  of  those  we 
love?  Now  see  what  sort  of  sensibility  the 
Bible  teaches  ?  *  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thine  heart,  but  thou  ahalt  in  any  wiae  rebuke 
him,  and  ahalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.*^  But 
let  that  tenderness  which  ahrinka  from  the  idea 
of  exposing  what  it  lovea  to  a  momentary  pang, 

•  LeviUens,  i!x.  r 
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fi^re  to  itself  the  bare  poesibibilitj,  that  the 
object  of  its  own  fond  affection  may  not  be  the 
object  oC  Divine  favour !  Let  it  shrink  from  the 
hare  conjecture,  that  *  the  familiar  friend  with 
whom  It  has  inken  sweet  counsel,*  is  going 
down  to  the  gates  of  death,  unrepcnting,  unpre- 
pared and  yet  unwarned ! 

But  mere  human  sensibility  goes  a  shorter 
way  to  work.  Not  being  able  to  give  its  friend 
the  pain  of  hearing  her  faults  or  of  knowing  her 
danger,  it  works  itself  up  into  the  quieting  de- 
lusion that  no  danger  exists,  at  least  not  for  the 
objects  of  its  own  affection  ;  it  gratifies  itself  by 
inventing  a  salvation  so  comprehensive  as  shall 
take  in  all  itself  loves  with  all  their  faults ;  it 
creates  to  its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  exag- 
gerated divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and 
receive  all  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  has 
an  interest,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  evU. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  religious  pur- 
poses, it  is  a  test  that  sensibility  has  received 
Its  true  direction  when  it  is  supremely  turned 
to  the  love  of  God :  for  to  possess  an  overflowing 
fondness  for  our  fellow-creatures  snd  fellow- 
sinners,  and  to  be  cold  and  insensible  to  the 
essence  of  goodness  and  perfection,  is  an  incon- 
sistency to  which  the  feeling  heart  is  awfully 
liable.  God  has  himself  the  first  claim  to  the 
sensibility  he  bestowed.  *  He  Jirai  loved  us  :* 
this  is  a  natural  cause  of  love.  '  He  loved  us 
while  we  were  sinners  :*  this  is  a  aupematural 
cause.  He  continues  to  love  us  though  we  ne- 
glect his  favours  and  slight  his  mercies :  this 
would  wear  out  any  earthly  kindness.  He 
forgives  us,  not  petty  neglects,  not  occasional 
alights,  but  grievous  sins,  repeated  offences, 
broken  vows,  and  unrequited  love.  What  hu- 
man friendship  performs  offices  so  calculated  to 
touch  the  soul  of  sensibility  ? 

Those  young  women  in  whom  feeling  is  in- 
dolged  to  the  exclusion  of  reason  and  examina- 
tion, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of  preju- 
dice, rash  decisions,  and  false  judgment  The 
understanding  having  but  little  power  over  the 
will,  their  affections  are  not  well  poised,  and 
their  minds  are  kept  in  a  state  ready  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluctuations  of  alternate  impulses ; 
by  sudden  and  varying  impressions ;  by  casual 
and  contradictory  circumstances ;  and  by  emo* 
tions  excited  by  every  accident.  Instead  of 
being  guided  by  the  broad  views  of  general 
truth,  instead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  moment. 
And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judgment  as 
much  as  it  misleads  the  conduct ;  so  that  for 
want  of  a  habit  of  cool  investigation  and  inquiry, 
they  meet  every  event  without  any  previously 
formed  opinion  or  settled  rule  of  action.  And 
as  thev  do  not  accustom  themselves  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  value  of  things,  their  attention  is 
as  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  under  parts  of  a 
■object,  as  to  seize  on  the  leading  feature.  The 
same  eagerness  of  mind  which  hinders  the  ope- 
ration of  the  discriminating  faculty  leads  also  to 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of  an 
action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  making  the 
ovent  of  an  undertaking  decide  on  its  justice 
or  propriety :  it  also  leads  to  that  superficial  and 
errooeooa  way  of  judging  which  fastens  on  ex- 


ceptions, if  they  make  in  our  own  favour,  as 
grounds  of  reasoning,  while  they  lead  us  to  over- 
look received  and  general  rules  which  tend  to 
establish  a  doctrine  contrary  to  our  wishes. 

Open-hearted,  indiscreet  girls,  oflen  pick  op 
a  few  strong  notions,  which  are  as  false  in  theiD> 
selves  as  they  are  popular  among  the  class  in 
question :  such  as  *  that  warm  friends  must  make 
warm  enemies  ;* — that  *  the  generous  love  and 
hate  with  all  their  heart  ;*  that  *  a  reformed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband  ;* — that  *  there  is  no 
medium  in  marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  state  of 
exquisite  happiness  or  exqttisite  misery  ;*  with 
many  other  doctrines  of  equal  currency  and 
equsi  soundness !  These  they  consider  as  axioms, 
and  adopt  them  as  rules  of  life.  From  the  two 
first  of  these  oracular  sayings,  girls  are  in  no 
small  danger  of  becoming  unjust  through  the 
very  warmth  of  their  hearts :  tor  they  will  ac* 
quire  a  habit  of  making  their  estimate  of  the 
good  or  ill  quality  of  others  merely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  kindness 
which  they  themselves  have  received  from  them. 
Their  estimation  of  general  character  is  thus 
formed  on  insulated  and  partial  grounds ;  on  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  personal  predilection 
or  personal  pi<^ue.  Kindness  to  themselves  or 
their  friends  involves  all  possible  excellenee; 
neglect,  all  imaginable  defects.  Friendship  vod 
gratitude  can  and  should  go  a  great  way ;  hot  ss 
they  cannot  convert  vice  into  virtue,  so  they 
ought  never  to  convert  truth  into  falsehood. 
And  it  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  be  open 
our  guard  in  this  instance,  because  the  verj 
idea  of  gratitude  may  mislead  us,  by  converting 
injustice  into  the  semblance  of  a  virtue.  Warm 
expressions  should  therefore  be  limited  to  the  con- 
veying a  sense  of  our  own  individual  obligationi 
which  are  real,  rather  than  employed  to  give  as 
impression  of  general  excellence  in  the  person 
who  has  obliged  us,  which  may  be  imaginary. 
A  good  man  is  still  good,  though  it  may  not  h»ve 
fallen  in  his  way  to  oblige  or  serve  v«,  nay, 
though  he  may  have  neglected,  or  even  unin- 
tentionally hurt  us :  and  sin  is  still  sin,  though 
committed  by  the  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
we  are  the  most  obliged,  and  whom  we  best  love. 

There  is  danger  lest  our  excessive  comrocn. 
dation  of  our  friends,  merely  as  such,  may  be 
derived  from  vanity  as  well  as  gratitude.  While 
we  only  appear  to  be  triumphing  in  the  virtues 
of  our  friend,  we  may  be  guilty  of  self-cooi- 
placency ;  the  person  so  excellent  is  the  pernn 
who  distinguishes  us,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  in- 
sert into  the  general  eulogium  the  distinctioD 
we  ourselves  have  receivf^  from  him  who  is 
himself  so  much  distinguished  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  fatal  and  meet  indelicate, 
nay  gross  maxim,  that  a  *  reformed  rake  makes 
the  best  husband,*  (an  aphorism  to  which  the 
principles  and  happiness  of  so  many  young  we. 
men  have  been  sacrificed) — it  goes  upon  tks 
preposterous  supposition,  not  only  that  effects  do 
not  follow  causes,  but  that  they  oppose  thefi ; 
on  the  supposition,  that  habitual  vice  creates 
rectitude  of  character,  and  that  sin  prodoces 
happiness :  thus  flatly  contradicting  what  the 
moral  government  of  God  uniformly  exhibits  in 
the  course  of  human  events ;  and  what  revda 
tioD  ao  evidently  and  oniyenally  teaehee. 
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For  it  thoald  be  obseired  that  the  reformation 
ta  generally,  if  not  always  sappoeed  to  be  brought 
•boat  by  the  all-coiiquering  force  of  female 
vharmii.  Let  but  a  profligate  yonn^  man  have  a 
point  to  carry  by  winning  the  affections  of  a  vain 
and  thoughtless  girl ;  he  will  begin  his  attack 
apoQ  her  heart  by  undermining  her  religious 
principles,  and  artfully  removing  every  impedi. 
ment  which  might  have  obstructed  her  receiving 
the  addresses  of  a  man  without  character.  And 
while  he  will  lead  her  not  to  hear  without  ridi- 
eole  the  mention  of  that  change  of  heart  which 
Beriptiire  teaches  and  experience  proves,  that 
the  power  of  Divine  grace  can  work  on  a  vicious 
eharacter ;  while  be  will  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a 
ehange  which  he  would  treat  with  contempt,  be. 
tanse  he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange  and 
miracakms  a  conversion ;  yet  he  will  not  scru- 
ple to  swear  that  the  power  of  her  beauty  has 
worked  a  revolution  in  his  own  loose  practices 
#hieh  is  equally  complete  and  instantajieoiis. 

But  supposing  his  reformation  to  be  genuine, 
it  woold  even  then  by  no  means  involve  the 
troth  of  her  proposition,  that  past  libertinism  in- 
•nree  future  felicity;  yet  many  a  weak  girl, 
eonfirmed  in  this  palatable  doctrine  by  examples 
she  haa  frequently  admired  of  those  surprising 
reibrmations  so  conveniently  effected  in  the  last 
scene  of  most  of  our  comedies,  has  not  scrupled 
to  risk  her  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a 
man,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  to  the  in- 
fluence of  her  beauty  that  power  of  changing 
the  heart  which  he  impiously  denies  to  Omni- 
potence itself. 

As  to  the  last  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
that  *  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but  that 
it  is  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
misery  ;*  this,  though  not  equally  sinful,  is  equal. 
Ijr  delusive ;  for  marriage  is  only  one  modifica- 
taoo  of  human  life,  and  human  life  is  not  com- 
Bonly  in  itself  a  state  of  exqmsite  extremes ; 
Kot  is  for  the  most  part  that  mixed  and  mode- 
rate state,  so  naturally  dreaded  by  those  who  set 
OQt  with  fancying  this  world  a  state  of  rapture  ; 
tad  eo  naturally  expected  by  those  who  know  it 
to  be  a  state  of  probation  and  discipline.  Mar- 
riage, therefore,  is  only  one  condition,  and  often 
the  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  state  of  be- 
inf  which,  though  seldom  very  exquisite,  is  often 
very  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield  much  com. 
Ibrt  to  those  who  do  not  look  for  constant  trans- 
port  But  unfortunately,  those  who  find  them. 
sehee  disappointed  of  the  unceasing  raptures 
they  had  anticipated  in  marriage  disdaining  tp 
sit  down  with  so  poor  a  provision  as  comfort, 
and  scorning  the  acceptance  of  that  moderate 
lot  which  Providence  commonly  bestows  with  a 
view  to  check  despondency  and  to  repress  pre- 
■nmption,  give  themselves  up  to  the  other  alter, 
native ;  and,  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to  dis- 
eootent,  make  to  themselves  that  misery  with 
irhicb  their  fervid  imagination  had  filled  the  op. 
poaite  scale. 

The  truth  is,  these  young  ladies  are  very  apt 
to  pick  up  their  opinions,  less  from  the  divines 
than  the  poets ;  and  the  poets,  though  it  must  be 
eonfeased  they  are  some  of  the  best  embellishers 
af  life,  are  not  ^ite  the  safest  conductors  through 
it.  In  travelling  through  a  wiloemeas,  though 
w  aTail  ourselves  of  the  hamiony  of  ainging 


birds  to  render  Ihe  grove  delightful,  yet  we  never 
think  of  following  them  as  guides  to  conduct  as 
through  its  labyrmths. 

Those  women  in  whom  the  natural  defects  of 
a  warm  temper  have  been  strengthened  by  an 
education  which  fosters  their  faults,  are  very 
dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  a  hint,  when 
it  favours  a  ruling  inclination,  sooths  vanity,  in* 
dulges  indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power. 
The^  have  heard  so  often  from  their  favourite 
'  sentimental  authors,  and  their  more  flattering 
male  friends,  *•  that  when  nature  denied  them 
strength,  she  gave  them  fascinating  graces  in 
compensation;  that  their  strength  consists  in 
their  weakness  ;*  and  that  *  they  are  endowed 
with  arts  of  persuasion  which  supply  the  absence 
of  force,  and  the  place  of  reason  ;*  that  they  may 
learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that  very 
weakness,  and  to  become  vain  of  their  imperfec- 
tions ;  till  at  length  they  begin  to  claim  for  their 
defects  not  only  pardon,  but  admiration.  Henco 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  cherishing  a  species  of 
feeling  which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  in  ex- 
cessive selfishness ;  they  learn  to  produce  their 
inability  to  bear  contradiction  as  a  proof  of  their 
tenderness ;  and  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  irrita- 
bility in  all  that  relates  to  themselves,  which  in- 
evitably  leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  ail  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  others.  Instead  of  exercising 
their  sensibility  in  the  wholesome  duty  of  re- 
lieving distress  and  visiting  scenes  of  sorrow 
that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  for 
their  not  bein^  able  to  endure  sights  of  wo,  and 
for  shunningtfie  distress  it  should  be  exerted  in 
removing.  That  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  which 
God  implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to 

auicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is 
iius  introverted,  and  learns  to  consider  self  not 
as  the  agent,  but  the  object  of  com  passion.  Ten- 
derness is  made  an  exokse  for  being  hard-hMrt* 
ed;  and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eya^of 
others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its  selfish  and 
ready  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and  less  expen- 
sive sorrows  of  the  melting  novel,  or  the  pathetic 
tragedy. 

When  fooling  stimulates  only  to  self-indul- 
gence ;  when  the  more  exquisite  affectiona  of 
sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sentiment,  in- 
stead of  flowing  out  in  active  charity,  and  afford- 
ing assistance,  protection,  or  consolation  to  everjr 
species  of  distress  within  its  reach,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  feeling  is  of  a  spurious  kind ;  and 
instead  of  being  nourished  as  an  amiable  tender- 
ness, it  should  be  subdued  as  a  fond  and  base 
self-love. 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  many 
women  of  fortune  are  unhappily  exposed,  fh>m 
not  having  been  trained  to  consider  wholesome 
occupation,  vigorous  exertion,  and  systematia 
employment,  as  making  part  of  the  indispensabli 
duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thousand  evils  of  this  kind,  from  which  the  use. 
fill  and  the  busy  are  exempted  ;  and,  perhapa,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  pitiable  Objeil 
than  a  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  aJM  m 
great  deal  of  money  on  her  hands,  who,  nefir  ' 
having  been  taught  the  conscientious  use  of 
either  squanders  both  at  random,  or  rather  movL 
ders  both  away,  without  plan,  without  principlo, 
and  without  pleasure :  all  whose  projects  btf  la 
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And  termmate  in  self;  whooonrfdin  tiw  rtitof 
the  world  only  aa  they  may  be  MibMrneiit  to 
her  gratification ;  and  to  whom  it  never  ocearred, 
that  both  her  time  and  money  were  given  for  the 
gratification  and  good  of  others. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  other  eex, 
that  they  now  and  then  lend  thomBelvee  to  the 
indulgence  of  this  Mlfish  spirit  in  their  wives, 
and  cherish  by  a  kind  of  false  fondness  those 
ftults  which  should  be  combattcd  bv  good  sense 
and  a  reasonable  counteraction ;  sfothfully  pre>* 
ferring  a  little  false  peace,  the  purchase  of  pre. 
cacious  quiet,  and  the  popular  reputation  of  good 
nature,  to  the  higher  duty  of  forming  the  mind, 
fixing  the  principles,  and  strengthening  the  cha- 
racter of  her  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Perhaps  too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  husband  helps 
oat  his  good  nature ;  he  secretly  rewards  him- 
self fi>r  his  sacrifice  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
superiority ;  be  feels  a  self-complacency  in  his 
patient  condescension  to  her  weakness,  which 
tacitly  flatters  his  own  strength  :  and  he  is,  m 
it  were,  paid  for  stooping,  by  5ie  increased  senM 
of  his  own  tallness.  Seeing  also,  perhaps,  bat 
little  of  other  women,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  that,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  he  must  content  himself  with  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  common  lot  Whereas,  in 
trath,  by  his  misplaced  indulgence,  he  has  ra- 
ther  made  his  own  lot  than  drawn  it ;  and  thus, 
through  an  indolent  despair  in  the  husband  of 
being  able  to  efiect  any  amendment  by  opposi* 
tion,and  through  the  want  of  that  sound  affection 
which  labours  to  Improve  and  exalt  the  character 
of  its  object ;  it  happens,  that  many  a  helpless, 
fretful,  and  daudling  wife  acquires  a  more  pow- 
erful  ascendancy  than  the  most  discreet  and 
amiable  woman ;  and  that  the  most  absolute  fe. 
male  tyranny  is  established  by  these  sickly  and 
OMtmous  humours.      * 

nt  poets  again,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
■Iwrnvs  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  any 
mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed  their 
full  share  towards  confirming  these  feminine 
follies:  they  have  strengthened  by  adgktory 
maxims,  sung  in  seducing  slraiws  thoee'  ftults 
which  their  talents  and  their  influenee  should 
have  been  employed  in  correcting.  Ilf  &ir  and 
youthful  females,  an  argument,  drawn  firom 
sound  experience  and  real  life,  is  commonly  re- 
pelled by  a  stanza  or  a  sonnet ;  and  a  couplet  u 
considered  as  nevly  of  the  same  validity  with 
a  text    WImd  ladies  are  complimented  with 


Fine  by  defect,  and  teUeately  weak 

b  not  a  standard  of  feeUenese  held  out  to  them, 
to  which  vanity  will  gladly  resort,  and  to  which 
ipftness  and  indolence  can  easily  act  up,  or  ra- 
ther act  down^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres. 
aioQ? 

When  ladies  are  told  by  the  same  misleading, 
bat  Id  them,  high  authority,  that '  smiles  and 
tears  are  the  irresistible  arms  with  which  nature 
MM  fiirnished  the  weak  for  conquering  the 
■trong,*  will  they  not  eagerly  fly  to  this  cheap 
tod  ready  artillery,  instead  of  labouring  to  fur- 
^  nish  themselves  with  a  reasonable  mind,  an  equa- 
te'     Ue  temper,  and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  7 


Every  animal  is  endowed  by  Providep^  witk 
the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  its  neiu/e  Mai 
its  wants ;  while  none,  except  the  human,  hf 
gi-aiUng  art  on  natural  sagacity,  injures  or  man 
the  gitt  Spoilt  women,  who  fancy  there  ii 
■o(ti«: thing  more  picquanl  and  alluring  in  the 
umtJtblo  graces  of  caprice,  than  in  the  raonoto- 
DOU0  smoothness  of  an  even  temper ;  and  whs 
dw  having  heard  much,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore, about  their  'amiable  weakness,*  learn ts 
look  about  them  for  the  best  succedaneum  ts 
strength,  the  supposed  absence  of  which,  they 
fiorat'tjines  endeavour  to  supply  by  artifice.  Bj 
this  engine  the  weakest  woman  frequently  lur- 
ni^hcD  the  converse  to  the  famoas  reply  of  the 
French  minister,  who,  when  he  was  accused  of 
governing  the  mind  of  that  feeble  queen,  Mary 
da  Medicis,  by  sorcery,  replied,  *  that  the  only 
sorcery  he  had  used,  was  that  influence  wbicli 
siTong  minds  naturally  have  over  weak  ones.* 

But  though  it  be  fair  so  to  study  the  tompen, 
dcfectj^  and  weaknesses  of  others,  as  to  confert 
our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  promotion  of  their 
benefit  and  our  own ;  and  though  it  be  making 
a  lawful  use  of  our  penetration  to  avail  oarselfst 
of  the  raults  of  others  for  *  their  good  to  edifiei- 
Lion  ;'  yet  all  deviations  from  tiM  straight  lias 
of  truth  and  aimplicity ;  every  plot  insidioaily 
to  turn  influence  to  un&ir  account ;  all  cootri- 
vuncea  to  extort  from  a  bribed  coroplaisaoos 
what  reason  and  justice  would  refm  to  cor 
wishes;  theso  are  some  of  the  operations  of  that 
bwcst  and  most  despicable  engine,  selfish  can- 
ning, by  which  lUtle  mind»  tometimea  gssfm 
great  i^net, 

Andt  unfortimately,  women  from  their  natnrsl 
desire  to  please,  and  from  their  sometimes  doubt- 
itifr  by  what  means  this  grand  end  may  be  best 
KffectAd,  are  in  more  danger  of  being  led  into 
dissimuULtion  than  men;  for  dissimolation  is 
the  retult  of  weakness ;  it  is  the  refuge  of  doubt 
and  distrust,  rather  than  of  conscious  strength, 
the  dangers  of  which  lie  another  way.  Frank. 
n6s9t  truth,  and  simplicity,  therefore,  as  they 
are  inexpressibly  charming,  so  are  they  pecu- 
liarly ciommendable  in  women  ;  and  nobly  evince 
that  while  the  possessors  of  them  wish  to  please 
(and  why  should  they  not  wish  it?)  they  dis- 
dain to  have  recourse  to  anT  thing  but  what  is 
fair,  and  just,  and  honourable  to  eflfect  it ;  thit 
tlicy  KGorn  to  attain  the  most  desired  end  by  an? 
but  the  most  lawful  means.  The  beauty  or 
ginqibcity  is  indeed  so  intimately  felt  and  gens- 
rftlly  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  true  tasts 
for  personal,  moral,  or  intellectual  beauty,  that 
wionjen  of  the  deepest  dissimulation  often  find 
iJicir  account  in  assuming  an  exterior  the  moit 
ibr^ig-n  to  their  character,  and  exhibiting  the 
moflt  engaging  naivete.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
much  art  Uiey  put  in  practice  in  order  to  appear 
naitir^i ;  and  the  deep  dengn  which  is  set  at 
work  to  display  aimplieity.  And,  indeed,  this 
feig^ned  simplicity  is  the  most  mischievoos,  be- 
cause tJje  most  engaging  of  all  the  Proteos  fbrmt 
which  nrtifice  can  put  on.  For  the  most  free 
and  htM  sentiments  have  been  sometimes  ha- 
zarded with  falal  success  under  this  unsospeet- 
ed  mftik.  And  an  innocent,  quiet,  indolent,  arU 
lesi  manner,  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  re- 
fined and  onsucoesaful  accompeuimenl  of  lenti 
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I,  :deas,  and  dtti^iu,  neither  irtieM,  quiet, 
inocent 


CHAP.  XVII. 

eatjMitoB,  and  the  modem  kabUt  offa»hum' 
(Me  life. 

IHAPS  the  iDterests  of  true  friendsbipv  ele- 
sonvereation,  mental  improrement,  social 
ire,  maternal  duty,  and  conju^  comfort, 

received  each  a  blow  as  when  Fashion 
I  out  that  arbitrary  and  iini?craa]  decree, 
very  body  rmut  be  acquainted  with  every 

togrether  with  that  consequent,  authori- 
,  but  rather  inconvenient  clause  that  every 
must  al$o  go  every  where  every  night.  The 
tit  and  devout  obedience  paid  to  this  law, 
ompatible  with  the  very  being  of  friend, 
for  as  the  circle  of  acquaintance  expands, 

will  be  ooDtinuall^  expanding,  the  aifeo- 
nrill  be  beaten  out  into  such  thin  lamina, 
Mve  little  solidity  remaining.    The  heart 

is  continually  exhausting  itself  in  profes- 

grows  cold  and  hard.  The  feelings  of 
Bss  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  cxprcs- 
f  it  becomes  more  diffuse  and  indiscrimi- 
Thc  very  traces  of '  simplicity  and  Godly 
itj,'  in  a  delicate  female,  wear  away  im- 
itibly  by  constant  collision  with  the  world 
re.^  And  perhaps  no  woman  takes  so  little 
st  in  the  happiness  of  her  real  friends,  as 
hose  affections  are  incessantly  evaporaU 

universal  civilities ;  as  she  who  is  saying 
nd  flattering  things  at  random,  to  a  circle 

hundred  people  every  night 
)  decline  and  fall  of  animated  and  instruC' 
mvcrsation,  has  been  in  a  good  measure 
k1  by  this  barbarous  project  of  assembling 
see.  An  excellent  prelate,*  with  whose 
ship  the  author  was  long  honoured,  and 
iny^^lf  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversation, 
o  remark,  that  a  few  years  had  brought 
a  great  revolution  in  the  manners  of  so- 

that  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  previously 
ig  into  company,  to  think  that  sonething 
>  be  communicated  or  received,  taught  or 
;  that  the  oowers  of  the  understanding 
izpected  to  ne  brought  into  exercise,  and 
t  was  therefore  necessary  to  quicken  the 
by  reading  and  thinking,  for  the  share 
dividual  might  be  expected  to  take  in  the 
J  discourse ;  but  that  now,  knowledge  and 

and  wit,  and  erudition,  seemed  to  bo 
ly  considered  as  necessary  materials  to 
ught  into  the  pleasurable  commerce  of  the 
;  oecause  now  there  was  little  chance  of 
g  them  to  much  account ;  and  therefore, 

0  possessed  them,  and  he  who  possessed 
ncyt,  were  nearly  on  a  footing. 

1  obvious  also  that  multitudinous  assem- 
je  so  little  favourable  to  that  eheerfulnesa 

it  should  seem  to  be  their  very  end  to 
te,  that  if  there  were  any  chemical  pro- 
f  which  the  quantum  of  spirits,  animail  or 
ctual,  could  be  ascertained,  the  diminu- 
'ould  be  fotmd  to  have  been  inconoeivably 
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fmtt  mam  tlw  (ransfiirmation  of  man  and  wo 
man  flmn  a  ncial  to  a  gre^ious  animal. 

Bnt  if  it  be  true  that  fViendship,  society,  and 
cbeerfohiess,  have  sustained  so  much  injury  by 
this  change  of  manners,  how  much  more  point- 
edly does  the  remark  apply  to  fiunily  happmeiiL 

Notwithstandmg  the  known  fluctuation  «f 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language,  ooidd 
it  be  foreseen  when  the  apostle  Paul  exhorted 
*  married  women  to  be  keepers  at  Aome,*  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  that  very  phrase 
would  be  selected  to  designate  one  of  the  most 
decided  acto  of  dissipation  7  Could  it  be  foreaeen 
that  when  a  fine  lady  should  send  out  a  notifi. 
cation  that  on  such  a  night  she  shall  be  at  Hom, 
these  two  significant  words  (besides  imitating 
the  rarity  of  the  thing)  would  present  to  the 
mind  an  loiage  the  most  undomeatie  which  lan- 
guage ean  convey  7  Could  it  be  anticipated  that 
the  event  of  one  lady*s  being  at  kmu  eould  only 


be  effected  by  the  universal  cononrrance  of  all 
hnr  acquaintance  to  be  abroad  7  That  so  sipiple 
nn  act  should  require  such  complicated  eo>ope- 
ration  7  And  that  the  repiMt  that  one  person 
would  be  found  in  her  own  aoase,  should  ope- 
rate with  such  an  electric  force  as  to  empty  the 
houses  of  all  her  friends  7 

My  country  readers,  who  may  require  to  have 
it  explained  that  these  two  magnetic  words  at 
home,  now  possees  the  powerful  influence  of 
drawing  together  every  thing  Jlne  within  the 
sphere  of  their  attraction,  may  need  also  to  be 
apprised,  that  the  guesto  aifterwards  ars  not  ask- 
ed  what  was  §aid  by  the  company,  but  whether 
the  crowd  was  prodigious ;  the  rule  fbr  deciding 
on  the  merit  of  a  fashionable  society,  not  beina 
by  the  taste  or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  seere  and 
the  hundred.  The  question  of  pleasure,  likn  e 
parliamentary  question,  U  now  carried  by  nam* 
bers.  And  when  two  parties  modish,  like  t«o 
parties  political,  are  run  one  against  anothHLMi 
the  same  night,  tht  same  kind  of  mortifledMi 
attends  the  leader  of  a  defeated  minoritjTi  the 
same  triumph  attends  the  exulting  carrier  of 
superior  nnnifain,  jut  the  one  case  as  in  the  odier. 
The  Mib  of  enfMrment  is  rated  b^  the  meaanrc 
of  fttigiM,  and  m  quantity  of  inconvenience 
fhmtaaM  the  olandard  of  gratification:  the 
smallneso  of  the  dimenaions  to  which  each  per- 
son  is  limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes 
which  mast  divide  among  them  a  certain  given 
space,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  fsneral  delight ; 
the  ag^ragate  of  pleasure  ia  pndneed  by  the 
proportion  of  individual  suflbring;  and  not  till 
every  guest  fbels  herself  in  the  state  of  a  cat  in 
an  exhausted  receiver,  does  the  delighted  hoet- 
ess  attain  the  conanmmation  of  that  renown 
which  Is  derived  from  oach  overflowmg  rooms 
as  shall  throw  all  hor  oompetitors  at  a  disgraeo- 
ful  distance. 

An  eminent  divine  has  said,  that  either  per- 
severance  in  prayer  will  make  a  man  leave  off 
sinning,  or  a  oontinnanee  in  ain  will  make  him 
leave  off  prayer.*  This  remark  may  be  aooom- 
modated  to  those  ladies  who,  while  they  ars  do- 
voted  to  the  enjormento  of  the  world,  yet  retain 
considerable  solicitude  for  the  instruction  of 
their  daughters.  But  if  they  are  really  in 
to  give  them  a  christian  education,  they 
themaelvss  ren^nnos  a  dimipatsd  lift.    0^  if 
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ihey  reiolTe  to  puraue  the'  chafe  of  plaMnre,  they 
must  renoance  this  prime  daty.  Cbntraries  can- 
not unite.  The  moral  nurture  of  a  tall  daughter 
can  no  more  beadminiatered  by  a  mother  whoae 
time  is  abiorbed  by  crowds  abroad,  than  the 
physical  nurture  of  her  infant  offspring  can  be 
supplied  by  her  in  a  perpetual  absence  fVom 
home.  And  is  not  that  a  preposterous  affection, 
which,  afler  leading  a  mother  to  devote  a  few 
months  to  the  inferior  duty  of  furnishing  ali- 
ment to  the  mere  animal  life,  allows  her  to  de- 
sert her  post  when  the  more  important  moral 
and  intellectual  cravings  require  sustenance? 
This  great  object  is  not  to  bo  effected  with  the 
■hreds  and  parings  rounded  off  from  the  circle 
of  a  dissipated  Vife ;  but  in  order  to  its  adequate 
execution,  the  mother  should  carry  it  on  with 
the  same  spirit  and  perseverance  at  home,  which 
the  father  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  exerting 
abroad  in  Mi  public  duty  or  professional  en- 
gagement 

The  usual  vindication  (and  in  theory  it  haa  a 
plausible  sound)  which  has  been  offered  for  the, 
Urge  portion  of  time  spent  by  women  in  ac- 
quiring ornamental  talents  is,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated  to  make  the  possessor  love  home,  and 
that  tliey  innocently  fill  up  the  hours  of  leisure. 
The  plea  has  indeed  so  promuing  an  appear- 
ance, that  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  it  be  in 
fiict  true.  Do  we  then,  on  fairly  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  discover  that  those  who  have  spent  most 
time  in  such  light  acquisitions,  are  really  re- 
markable for  loving  home,  or  staying  quietly 
there  ?  or  that  when  there,  they  are  sedulous  in 
turning  time  to  the  best  account  ?  I  speak  not 
of  that  rational  and  respectable  class  of  women, 
who,  applym^  (ai  many  of  them  do)  these  ele- 
gant  talents  to  their  true  purpose,  employ  them 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  better  occupations, 
end  to  embellish  the  leisure  of  a  life  actively 
gOfoi,  But  do  we  genemlly  see  that  even  the 
aoet  valuable  and  sober  part  of  the  reigning  fe- 
male acquisitions  leads  their  possessor  to  scenes 
most  favourable  to  the  cnjoymsnt  of  them  7  to 
scenes  which  we  should  natoraUy  ■oppose  she 
would  seek,  in  order  to  the  matt  affbotoal  culti- 
Tation  of  such  rational  pleasures  7  To  learn  to 
endure,  to  enjoy,  and  to  adorn  solitqde,  seems 
to  he  one  great  end  for  bcstowinv  acoomplish- 
menta,  instead  of  making  them  Ui?  motive  for 
hurrying  those  who  have  acquired  them  into 
crowds,  in  order  for  their  most  eSeetual  dis- 
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VoxM  not  those  delightful  pursoits,  botany 
end  drawing,  for  instance,  seem  likely  to  court 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  ffardens  of  the  pater- 
nal  seat,  as  more  congeniu  to  their  nature,  and 
more  appropriate  to  their  exercise,  than  barren 
watering  places,  destitute  of  a  tree,  or  an  herb, 
<ir  a  flower,  and  not  affording  an  hour*s  interval 
fiom  successive  pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  scene, 
even  it  abounded  with  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
fiom  the  *  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on 
the  wall* 

From  the  mention  of  watering  places,  may 
the  author  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  few  remarks 
on  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  general 
eonspiracy  of  the  gay  to  usurp  the  regions  of 
the  sick ;  and  from  their  converting  the  health, 
restoring  fountains,  metnt  ts  a  rerage  for  die. 


ease,  into  the  resorts  of  vanity  for  thoae  who 
have  no  disease  but  idleness  7 

This  inability  of  staying  at  home,  as  it  is  OM 
of  the  moi^t  infallible,  so  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms  of  the  reigning  mania.  It 
would  bo  more  tolerable,  did  this  epidemic  iDi« 
lady  break  out  only  as  formerly  during  the  win- 
ter, or  some  one  season. — Heretofore,  the  tenan- 
try and  the  poor,  the  natural  dependants  on  the 
rural  mansions  of  the  opulent,  had  some  definits 
period  to  which  they  might  joyfully  look  for* 
ward  for  the  approach  of  those  patrons,  part  of 
whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  influence  by  their 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to  sooth 
by  their  kinkness,  and  to  assist  by  their  liberal 
ity,  those  whom  Providence,  in  the  distribution 
of  human  lots,  has  placed  under  their  more  im- 
mediate protection.  Though  it  would  be  far 
from  truth  to  assert,  that  dissipated  people  are 
never  charitable,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
dissipation  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bfirit  of 
charity.  That  aflTecting  precept  followed  by  so 
ffracious  a  promise,  *  Never  turn  away  thy  &ee 
from  any  poor  man,  and  then  the  fiiice  of  the 
Lord  shall  never  be  turned  away  from  thee,* 
cannot  literally  mean  that  we  should  give  to  all, 
as  then  we  should  soon  have  nothing  letl  to  give: 
but  it  seems  to  intimate  the  habitual  attention, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  out  all  cases  of  distress, 
in  order  to  judge  which  are  fit  to  be  relieved , 
now  for  this  inquiry,  for  this  attontion,  for  this 
sympathy,  the  dissipated  have  little  taats,  and 
less  leisure. 

Let  a  reasonable  conjecture  (for  calcnlatkn 
would  fail !)  be  made  of'^how  large  a  diminution 
of  the  general  good  has  been  effected  in  this 
single  respect  by  causes  which,  though  they  do 
not  seem  important  in  themselves,  yet  make  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
modern  manners :  and  I  speak  now  to  persons 
who  intend  to  be  charitable :  what  a  deduction 
will  be  made  from  the  aggregate  of  charity  bj 
a  circumstance  apparently  trifling,  when  ws 
consider  what  would  be  the  beneficial  ^flTecta  of 
that  regular  bounty  which  must  almost  unavoid- 
ably result  from  the  evening  walks  of  a  great 
and  benevolent  family  among  the  cottages  of 
their  own  domain :  the  thousand  little  acts  of 
comparatively  unexpensive  kindness  which  the 
tight  of  petty  wants  and  difficultiea  would  ex- 
cite ;  wants,  which  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  the 
relation ;  and  which  will  probably  be  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  nor  fairly  represented,  in  their 
long  absences,  by  an  agent  And  what  is  even 
almost  more  than  the  good  done,  is  the  habit  of 
mind  kept  up  in  those  who  do  it  Would  not 
this  habit,  exercised  on  the  Christian  principle, 
that  *  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,*  given  upon  rigU 
moftoea,  shall  not  lose  its  reward  ;  while  the  giv- 
ing *  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,*  without 
the  true  principle  of  charity,  shall  profit  them 
nothing ;  would  not  this  habit,  I  say,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  spirit  which  produces  it  be 
almost  the  best  part  of  the  education  of  daugh- 
ters.* 

*  II  woQld  be  a  pteanrnt  mimmer  amnsement  fbr  oar 
youoa  ladies  of  fortune,  if  tbey  were  to  pre«ide  at  hkIi 
■pinning  feants  as  aie  inftitutml  at  Nuneham  fbr  tl» 
promotion  of  virtno  and  industry  in  their  own  ssi. 
PleaMirable  annivenaries  of  this  kind  would  serve  is 
eorabins  in  tiie  miods  of  tbe  poor  two  ideas  wbidi  oegll 
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Trantplant  thit  wealthj  ind  boontiful  fkmilj 
periodically,  to  the  frivolous  and  oninteretting 
Mutle  of  the  watering  place ;  there  it  is  not  de. 
Biod  that  frequent  public  and  fashionable  acts 
nf  charitj  maj  make  a  part  (and  it  is  well  they 
do)  of  the  business  and  amusement  of  the  day  ; 
with  this  latter,  indeed,  thev  are  sometimes 
food  naturedly  mixed  up.  But  how  shall  we 
HMnpare  the  regular  systematical  rood  these 
penoiM  would  be  doing  at  their  own  home,  with 
the  light,  and  amusing,  and  bustling  bounties 
if  the  public  place  7  The  illegal  raffle  at  the  toy. 
riiopi,  may  reiieTe,  it  is  true,  some  distress ;  but 
this  distress,  though  it  may  be  real,  and  if  real 
it  ought  to  be  relieved,  is  wr  less  easily  ascer- 
tainad  than  the  wants  of  the  poor  round  a  per> 
no's  own  neighbourhood,  or  the  debts  of  a  dis- 
irassed  tenant  How  shall  we  compare  the  broad 
itream  of  bounty  which  should  be  flowing 
liroagb,  and  refreshing  whole  districts ;  with 
Jie  penurious  current  of  the  subscription  break- 
aet  ibr  the  needy  musician,  in  which  the  price 
if  the  gift  is  taken  out  in  the  diversion,  and  in 
vhieh  pleasure  dignifies  itself  with  the  name  of 
wontj  7  How  shall  we  compare  the  attention, 
uid  time,  and  zeal,  which  would  otherwise,  per. 
upa,  be  devoted  to  tlie  village  school,  spent  in 
lawliing  about  benefit  tickets  for  a  broken  play. 
T,  while  the  kindness  of  the  benefactress,  per. 
t  is  rewarded  by  scenes  in  which  her  cha< 


itT  is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the 
tznibition. 

Far  be  it  from  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
he  full  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  disposed  to 
low!  Would  she  could  multiply  the  already 
Jrandant  streams,  and  behold  every  source  pu. 
ified  !  But  in  the  public  resorts  there  are  many 
rho  are  able  and  willing  to  give.  In  the  seques. 
ared«  though  populous  village,  there  is,  perhaps, 
loly  one  affluent  family :  the  distress  which 
hey  do  not  behold  will  probably  not  be  attended 
o:  the  distress  which  ihey  do  not  relieve  will 
irobably  not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs 
rhich  they  do  not  redress  will  go  unredressed : 
be  oppressed  whom  ihey  do  not  rescue  will  sink 
mder  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor. — Through 
heir  own  rural  domains  too,  charity  runs  in  a 
tlearcr  current,  and  is  under  less  suspicion  of 
leing  polluted  by  that  muddy  tincture  which  it 
s  sometimes  apt  to  contract  in  passing  through 
be  impure  soil  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression. 
Phe  old  standing  objection  formerly  brought 
brward  by  the  prejudices  of  the  other  sex,  and 
oo  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as  a  shelter  for  indo. 
snee  and  ignorance  by  ours,  was,  that  intelleo- 
aal  accomplishments  loo  much  absorbed  the 
booghts  and  affections,  took  women  off  fVom 
be  necessary  attention  to  domestic  duties,  and 
ttperinduced  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  whatever 
vas  useful.  It  is  peculiarly  the  character  of  the 
msent  day  to  detect  absurd  opinions,  and  ex- 

tSTvr  to  be  aeparaUHl,  but  which  tk*^  are  not  very  for. 
raid  ti)  unite-that  the  xreat  wish  in  to  make  tbem  .^mf 
s  ^rell  ai  good.  Occasional  approximationi  of  the  rico 
mA  poor,  for  tbe  purposes  of  relief  and  instruction,  and 
jiBual  ineetinxB  for  the  purpose  of  innocent  pleasare, 
poald  do  mnch  towards  wearinir  away  discontent,  and 
he  eonviction  that  the  rich  really  take  an  interest  in 
heir  comfbrt,  wonld  contribute  to  roeonoile  the  lower 
less  to  that  sUta  in  which  it  has  pleassd  God  to  plaee 


pose  plaosible  theories  by  the  simple  and  deei- 
sive  answer  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  presunnetf 
that  this  popular  error,  as  well  as  others,  is  daily 
receiving  the  refutation  of  actual  experience. 
For  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained  on  ground 
that  is  any  longer  tenable,  that  aoquiremen|tf^ 
truly  rational  are  celculated  to  draw  off  the 
mind  from  real  duties.  Whatever  removes  pre> 
judices,  whatever  stimulates  industry,  whatever 
rectifies  the  judgment,  whatever  corrects  self, 
conceit,  whatever  purifies  the  taste,  and  raises, 
the  understanding,  will  be  likely  to  contribute 
to  moral  excellence :  to  woman  moral  excellence 
is  the  grand  object  of  education :  and  of  moral 
excellence,  domestic  life  is  to  woman  the  proper 
sphere. 

G>unt  over  the  list  of  females  who  have  made 
shipwreck  of  their  fame  and  virtoib  &n<l  ha^* 
furnished  the  most  lamentable  ete^pJlB  of  the 
dereliction  of  family  duties ;  and 'tf»' number 
will  not  be  found  considerable  who  Mive  been 
led  astray  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And 
if  a  few  deplorable  instances  of  this  kind  be  pro-^ 
duced,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  wai 
little  infusion  in  the  minds  of  such  women  of 
that  correcting  principle  without  which  all  other 
knowledge  only  *  puflbth  up.* 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  late  female  vi. 
gils  is  expended  by  the  light  of  far  other  hunne 
than  those  which  are  fed  by  the  student*s  oil  * 
and  if  families  are  to  be  found  who  are  neglect- 
ed through  too  much  study  in  the  mistress,  it 
will  probably  be  proved  to  be  Hoyle  and  not 
Homer,  who  has  robbed  her  children  of  her 
time  and  affections.  For  one  family  which  bae 
been  neglected  by  the  mother*s  passion  for 
books,  an  hundred  have  been  deserted  through 
her  passion  for  play.  The  husband  of  a  fashion- 
able  woman  will  not  often  find  that  the  library 
is  the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which  involve 
him  in  debt  or  disgrace.  And  for  one  litenij 
slattern,  who  now  manifests  her  indifference  to 
her  husband  by  the  neglect  of  her  person,  there 
are  scores  of  elegant  spendthrifU  who  ruin  theire 
by  exoen  of  deeoration. 

May  I  digress  a  little  while  I  remark,  that  I 
am  far  flom  asserting  that  literature  has  never 
filled  women  with  vanity  and  self-conceit :  the 
contrary  is  too  obvious :  and  it  happens  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  that  a  few  characters  oonspi. 
cuously  absurd,  have  served  to  bring  a  whole 
order  into  ridicule.  But  I  will  assert,  that  in 
general  those  whom  books  are  supposed  to  have 
spoiled,  would  have  been  spoiled  in  another  way 
without  them.  She  who  in  a  vain  pedant  be- 
cause she  has  read  much,  has  probably  that  de- 
fect in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  a 
vain  fool  if  she  had  read  nothing.  It  is  not  her 
having  more  knowledge,  but  less  sense,  which 
makes  her  insufflsrable :  and  ignorance  would 
have  added  little  to  her  value,  for  it  is  not  what 
she  has,  but  what  she  wants,  which  makes  her 
unpleasant.  The  truth,  however,  probably  lieo 
here,  that  while  her  understanding  was  impror- 
ed,  the  tempers  of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and 
that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  satwafe,  she 
lost  the  humility  of  a  Christian.  But  these  in. 
stances  too  fnmish  only  a  fresh  argument  for 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  female  mind.  The 
wider  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge,  would  re 
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move  that  temptation  to  be  Tain  which  mmj  be 
excited  by  its  rarity. 

From  the  union  of  an  onAirniahed  mind  and 
a  cold  heart  there  resnllB  a  kind  of  necessity  Ibr 
lUasipation.  The  very  term  ^ives  an  idea  of 
4pMntaI  imbecility.  That  which  a  working  and 
fttigued  mind  requires  is  relaxation  ;  it  requires 
■omethin^  to  unbend  itself;  to  slacken  its  efforts, 
to  reheve  it  from  its  exertions ;  while  amusement 
n  the  bu$ine88  of  feeble  minds,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  lenffth  and  seriousness  incompatible  with 
the  refreshing  idea  of  relaxation.  There  is 
■earcely  any  one  thing  which  comes  under  the 
description  of  public  amusement,  which  does  not 
fill  the  space  of  throe  or  four  hours  nightly.  Is 
not  that  a  large  proportion  of  refreshment  for  a 
mind,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  kept 
■Q  many  hoars  together  on  the  stretch  in  the 
morning,  by  business,  by  study,  by  devotion  7 

But  whin  we  would  assert  that  a  woman  of  m 
cultivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the  same  ne- 
oessity  as  others  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  public 
resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  rral  cultivation  does 
not  inemtably  preserve  her  from  it  ?  No  wonder 
that  inanity  of  character,  that  vacuity  of  mind, 
that  torpid  ignorance,  should  plunge  into  died, 
nation  as  their  natural  refuge ;  should  seek  to 
may  their  insignificance  in  the  crowd  of  pressing 
maltitudes,  and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  de- 
tection in  the  undistino^uished  mass  of  mixed  as* 
•emblies  !  There  attrition  rubs  all  bodies  smooth, 
■nd  makes  all  surfaces  alike  !  thither  superficial 
and  external  accomplishments  naturally  fly  as 
to  theii  proper  scene  of  action ;  as  to  a  field 
where  competition  in  nich  perfections  is  in  per. 
petual  exercise ;  where  the  laurels  of  admiration 
mre  to  be  won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity 
may  be  carried  off  triumphantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  comparative 
regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were  breathed  only  by 
those  whose  natural  element  it  seems  to  be ;  but 
who  can  forbear  lamenting  that  the  power  of 
Ihshion  attracts  into  this  impure  and  nnwhole. 
■ome  atmosphere,  minds  also  of  a  better  make, 
of  higher  aims  and  ends,  of  more  etheml  tern- 
.per  7  that  it  attracts  even  those  who,  renouncing 
enjoyments  for  which  they  have  a  Eenuuie  taste, 
and  which  would  make  them  reaOy  happy,  ne. 
I^lect  society  they  love  and  pursuits  Ihey  admire, 
n  order  that  they  may  aeem  happy  and  be  fiu 
riiionable  in  the  chase  of  pleasures  they  despise, 
md  in  company  they  disapprove !  But  no  cor- 
rectness  of  taste,  no  depth  of  knowledge,  will  in- 
fallibly  preserve  a  woman  from  this  contagion, 
unless  her  heart  be  impressed  with  a  deep  Chris, 
tian  conviction  that  she  is  accountable  for  the 
application  of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one 
prmciple  which  should  more  sedulously  than 
another  be  worked  into  the  yoothfiil  mind,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well  as  general 
retponsibility. 

The  contagion  of  dissipated  manners  is  so  deep, 
■0  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
assiffn  the  predominant  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  tm  misfortunes  and  oorroptions  of  the  great 
and  gay  in  oor  days,  I  should  not  look  for  it 
principally  in  any  obviously  great  or  striking 
circumstance :  not  in  the  practice  of  notorious 
▼ioea,  not  originally  in  the  dereliction  of  Chris- 
tian  prinoipte ;  but  I  ahrndd  without  haeitation 


ascribe  it  to  a  growing,  regular,  systematic  wum 
of  amusements  r  in  an  incessant,  boondless,  m 
not  very  disreputable  DissiPATioir.  Other  eor 
ruptions,  though  more  formidable  in  appearaMs 
are  yet  less  fatal  in  some  respects,  because  thsj 
leave  os  intervals  to  reflect  oo  their  turpitndi 
and  spirit  to  lament  their  excesses  :  bat  dissipa. 
tion  is  the  more  hopeless,  as  by  engroasiaa  al 
most  the  entire  life,  and  enervatin|^  the  whslr 
moral  and  intellectual  system,  it  leaves  neither 
time  for  reflection,  nor  space  for  self-examias 
tion,  nor  temper  for  the  cherishing  of  right  afie- 
tions,  nor  leisure  for  the  operation  on  sooDd 
principles,  nor  interval  for  regret,  nor  vigoor  to 
resist  temptation,  nor  energy  to  struggle  ftr 
amendment 

The  great  master  of  the  science  of  pfeasus 
among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  into  a  syi- 
tem  which  he  called  the  ehi^  good  of  niea,  di- 
rected that  there  should  be  interval  enoogh  be- 
tween the  succession  of  ***Mf*'*"  to  sharpsn  in- 
clination ;  and  accordingly  ki^ltiited  periodicil 
days  of  abstinence ;  well  knowing  that  gratifiei- 
tion  was  best  promoted  by  prenous  eelf-deniiL 
But  so  little  do  our  votaries  of  fashion  ondersland 
the  true  nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  amussmsBt 
is  allowed  to  overtake  another  without  any  in- 
terval, either  for  recollection  of  the  past  or  pre- 
paration  for  the  fhture.  Even  on  their  own  selGsh 
principle,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  worse  under- 
stood than  this  continuity  of  enjoyment :  for  to 
such  a  degree  of  labour  is  the  pursuit  carried, 
that  the  pleasures  exhaust  instead  of  exhilara- 
ting, and  the  recreations  require  to  bo  rested 
fi*om. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  question  on  the  ground 
of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of  present  enjoj- 
ment  look  abroad  and  seo  who  are  the  people  that 
complain  of  weariness,  listlessness  and  dejectioo. 
You  will  not  find  them  among  the  class  of  such 
as  are  overdone  with  work,  but  with  pleasar& 
The  natural  and  healthful  fatigues  of  businesi 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  gratifica- 
tions :  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  the  toils  of 
amusement,  requires  piKsures,  of  poignancj, 
varied,  multiplied,  stimulating. 

It  has  been  observed  hj  medical  writers,  that 
that  sober  excess  in  which  many  indulge,  b; 
eating  and  drinking  a  little  too  much  at  eveiy 
day*s  dinner  and  everv  night^s  supper,  more  ef- 
fectually undermines  the  health,  than  those  mere 
rare  excesses  by  which  others  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  a  life  of  general  sobrietT.  Thia 
illustration  is  not  introduced  with  a  design  to  it • 
commend  occasional  deviations  into  gross  vice, 
by  way  of  a  pious  receipt  for  mending  the  mo- 
rals ;  but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  pro- 
bability that  those  who  are  sometimes  driven  bf 
unresisted  passion  into  irregularities  which  shock 
their  cooler  reason,  are  more  liable  to  be  rowsd 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  than  peraoos  whose 
perceptions  of  evil  are  blunted  through  a  round 
of  systematical  unceasing  and  yet  not  scandalous 
dissipation.  And  when  I  affirm  that  this  systeai 
of  regular  indulgence  relaxes  the  soul,  enslaves 
the  heart,  bewitches  the  senses,  and  thus  dis- 
qualifies for  pious  thought  o(  usefhl  action,  with- 
out havinj^  any  thing  in  it  so  grace  as  to  shock 
the  oonscience ;  and  when  I  haxard  aa  opinion 
that  this  state  is  more  formidable,  becauae  km 
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ilmrminf  ,  tbin  that  which  bears  upon  it  m  more 
letermined  character  of  evil,  I  no  more  mean  to 
neak  of  the  latter  in  slight  and  paNiatin^  terms, 
huk  I  would  intimate,  oecaose  the  sick  some- 
imes  recover  fh>m  a  ferer,  but  seldom  flrom  a 
Mbj,  that  a  ferer  is  therefore  a  safe  or  a  healthy 
itate. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  first  con- 
xietion,  out  of  which  the  subsequent  errors  snc- 
seasiTely  grow.  First  then,  as  has  been  obeer. 
r«d  befOTe,  the  showy  education  of  women  tends 
diieflj  to  qualify  them  for  the  glare  of  public 
iieemblies :  secondly,  they  seem  in  many  in- 
■Cances  to  be  so  educated,  with  a  Tiew  to  the 
l^vater  probability  oTtheir  being  splendidly  mar- 
ried ;  thirdly,  it  b  alleged  in  vindication  of  those 
fiHipated  practices,  that  daughters  can  only  be 
leen,  and  admirers,  procured  at  balls,  operas, 
md  assemblies :  and  that  therefore  by  a  natural 
md  nooessary  consequence,  balls,  operas,  and 
Mwmblies  moit  be  followed  up  without  inter. 
Disuon  till  tht  object  be  effected.  For  the  ae 
Booj^bmaat  of  tba  object  it  is  that  all  this  com< 
plicated  macUnery  had  been  previously  set  a 
poiniF*  and  kept  in  motion  with  an  activity  not 
It  aU  slackened  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
ijitem ;  for  some  machines,  instead  of  being 
flopped,  go  faster  because  the  main  spring  is  out 
sf  order ;  the  only  difference  being  that  Uiey  go 
irrong,  and  so  the  increased  rapidity  adds  only 
\o  the  quantity  of  error. 

It  is  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an 
srror  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleasure  exhausts 
itself  by  indulgence,  and  that  the  very  young 
ire  chiefly  addicted  to  it  The  contrary  appears 
in  be  true.  The  desire  oflen  grows  with  the 
piuretiit  in  the  same  degree  as  motion  is  qnick< 
ned  by  the  continuance  of  the  gravitating  fbrce, 

First  then  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to  trace 
baek  the  excessive  fondness  ror  amusement  to 
that  mode  of  education  we  have  elsewhere  repro- 
bated. Few  of  the  accomplishments,  falsely  so 
saHed,  assist  the  developement  of  the  faculties 
hvj  do  not  exercise  the  judgment,  nor  bring  in< 
)o  action  those  powers  which  fit  the  heart  and 
nind  for  the  occupations  of  life ;  they  do  not  pre- 
jare  women  to  knre  home,  to  understand  its  oc 
sopations,  to  enliven  its  uniformity,  to  fulfil  its 
intiea,  to  multiply  its  comforts:  they  do  not 
ead  to  that  sort  of  experimental  logic,  if  I  may 
n  speak,  compounded  of  observation  and  reflec- 
ioD,  which  makes  up  the  moral  science  of  life 
lad  manners.  Talents  which  have  ditplay  for 
heir  object  despise  the  narrow  stage  of  home ! 
bej  demand  mankind  for  their  spectators,  and 
ho  world  for  their  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little  from 
ht  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature,  lovely  in 
•rson,  and  engaging  in  mind  and  manners,  sa- 
rifieing  nightly  at  the  public  shrine  of  Fashion, 
t  once  the  votary  and  the  victim ;  we  cannot 
lolp  figuring  to  ourselves  how  much  more  in- 
sresting  she  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
f  sense  and  feeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the 
Bore  endearing  situation  of  domestic  life.  And 
rbo  oan  forbear  wishing,  that  the  good  sense, 
[ood  taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  men  had  rather 
sd  them  to  prefer  seeking  companions  for  lifb 
■  the  almost  sacre<^  quiet  of  a  virtuous  home  7 
flere  they  might  hav(>  had  the  means  of  seeing 


and  admiring  those  amiable  beings  in  the  best 
point  of  view  ;  there  they  might  have  been  ena- 
bled to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  female  worth, 
than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  scenes  where 
such  qualities  and  talents  as  might  be  expected 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  domestic  comfort  must  no- 
cessarily  be  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  wImM 
such  only  cun  be  brought  into  view  as  are  not 
particularly  calculated  to  insure  the  certainty  of 
home  delights. 

O!  did  they  keep  their  perioni  fnth  and  new. 
How  would  they  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  nsaits. 
And  win  by  rarenesi! 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation  is  it 
that  men  too,  even  men  of  understanding,  join 
in  the  confederacy  against  their  own  happiness, 
by  looking  for  their  home  companions  in  the  re- 
sorts  of  vanity  ?  Why  do  not  such  men  rise  su- 
perior to  the  illusions  of  fashion  7  Why  do  they 
not  uniformly  seek  her  who  is  to  preside  in  ihetr 
fkmilies  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  1  in  the  prae- 
tice  of  every  domestic  duty,  in  the  exercise  of 
every  amiable  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every 
elegant  accomplishment?  those  accomplishments 
of  which  we  have  been  reprobating,  not  the  pes. 
session,  but  the  application  7  there  they  would 
find  her  exerting  them  to  their  true  end ;  to  en 
liven  business,  to  animate  retirement,  to  embel- 
lish the  charming  scene  of  family  delights,  to 
heighten  the  interesting  pleasures  of  social  in* 
tercourse,  and  rising  in  iust  gradation  to  their 
noblest  object,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  hei 
Saviour. 

If,  indeed,  women  were  mere  outside,  furn 
and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up  no  part  of 
her  composition,  it  would  follow  that  a  balUroom 
was  quite  as  appropriate  a  place  for  choosing  a 
wife,  as  an  exhibition  room  for  choosing  a  pie-  ' 
ture.  But,  inasmuch  as  women  are  not  mere 
portraits,  their  value  not  being  determinable  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  it  follows  that  a  different  mode 
of  appreciating  their  value,  and  a  difibrent  pkoo 
for  viewing  them  antecedent  to  their  being  in* 
dividually  selected,  is  desirable.  The  two  oases 
differ  also  in  this,  that  if  a  man  select  a  picture 
for  himself  from  amon^  all  its  exhibited  compo- 
titors,  and  bring  it  to  his  own  house,  the  pictoft  t  ■* 
being  passive,  he  is  able  to  ^  it  there:  whilo  - 
the  wife,  picked  up  at  a  public  plaoe,  and  accus* 
tomed  to  incessant  display,  will  not,  it  is  proba- 
ble, when  brought  home,  stick  so  quietly  to  the 
spot  where  he  fixes  her,  but  will  escape  to  tho 
exhibition.room  again,  and  continue  to  be  dis* 
played  at  every  subsequent  exhibition,  just  ao  if 
she  were  not  become  private  property,  and  had 
never  been  definitely  disposed  of 

It  is  the  novelty  of  a  thing  which  astonishes 
us,  and  not  its  absurdity ,  obiects  may  be  so  looig 
kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no  longer  to 
observe  them;  or  may  be  brought  into  sneh 
ck)se  contact  with  it,  that  it  dora  not  disoem 
them.  Long  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  almost  any 
thing,  that  the  grossest  improprieties  oease  to 
strike  us  when  they  once  make  a  part  of  tho 
common  course  of  action.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
a  strong  reason  for  carefully  sifling  evory  opi. 
nion  and  every  practice  before  we  let  them  m-  ' 
corporate  into  tlie  mass  of  our  habits,  lor  after 
that  time  they  will  be  no  more  examined. — Would 
it  not  be  accounted  preposterous  for  a  yoong 
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nimn  to  say  he  had  fancied  sach  a  lady  would 
dance  a  better  minuet  because  he  bad  seen  her 
behave  devoutly  at  church,  and  therefore  had 
chosen  her  lor  his  partner  7  and  yet  he  is  not 
thought  at  all  absurd  when  he  intimates  that  he 
chose  a  partner  for  life  because  he  was  pleased 
Vith  her  at  a  balL  Surely  the  place  of  choosing 
and  the  motives  of  choice,  would  be  just  as  ap- 
propriate in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  mis. 
take,  if  the  judgment  failed,  not  quite  so  serious. 

There  is  among  the  more  elevated  classes  of 
society,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  are  pleased 
exclusively  to  call  themselves,  and  whom  others 
by  a  sort  of  compelled  courtesy  are  pleased  to 
call,  the^R«  world.  This  small  detachment 
consider  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  just  as  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
theirs,  that  is  as  the  Grecians  thought  there 
were  but  two  sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who 
were  not  Grecians  were  barbarians;  so  this 
certain  Bet  conceives  of  society  as  resolving  it- 
self into  two  distinct  classes,  the^ne  world  and 
the  people  ;  to  which  last  class  they  turn  over 
ell  who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  cotme,  how- 
ever high  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or  merit 
Celebrity,  in  their  estimation,  is  not  bestowed  by 
birth  or  talents,  but  by  being  connected  with 
them.  They  have  laws,  immunities,  privileges, 
and  almost  a  Umguage  of  their  own ;  they  form 
a  kind  of  distinct  caot^  and  with  a  sort  of  eoprit 
du  corpo  detach  themselves  from  others,  even  in 
general  society,  by  an  affectation  of  distance 
and  coldness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in 
their  own  little  groups  of  the  initiated :  their 
confines  are  jealously  guarded,  and  their  privi- 
leges are  incommunicable. 

In  this  society  a  young  man  loses  his  natural 
character,  which,  whatever,  it  might  have  been 
originally,  is  melted  down  and  cast  into  the  one 
prevailing  mould  of  fashion :  all  the  strong,  na- 
tive, discriminating  qualities  of  his  mind  being 
made  to  take  one  shape,  one  stamp,  one  super- 
scription !  However  varied  and  distinct  might 
have  been  the  materials  which  nature  threw  into 
the  crucible,  plastic  fashion  takes  care  that  they 
shall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the  same, 
when  they  come  out  of  the  mould.  A  young 
man  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society,  accus- 
tomed to  the  voluptuous  ease,  refined  luxuries, 
■ofl  accommodations,  obsequious  attendance, 
and  all  the  unrestrained  indulgencies  of  a  fash- 
able  club,  is  not  to  be  expect^  aflcr  marriage 
to  take  very  cordially  to  a  home,  unless  very 
extraordinary  exertions  are  made  to  amuse, 
to  attach,  and  to  interest  him :  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  lend  a  very  helping  hand  to  the 
union,  whose  most  laborious  exertions  have 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  selfish  stratagem 
to  reconcile  health   with  pleasure.     Excess  of 

Satification  has  only  served  to  make  him  irrita- 
9  and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  be  no  part  of 
his  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect  to 
receive  them :  and  what  would  appear  incredi- 
ble to  the  Paladins  of  gallant  times,  and  the 
Chevaliera  Preux  of  more  heroic  days,  even  in 
the  necessary  business  of  establishing  himself 
fi>r  lifb,  he  sometimes  is  more  disposed  to  expect 
attentions  than  to  make  advances. 

Thus  the  indolent  son  of  fashion,  with  a  thou- 
sand  fine,  but  dormant  qualities,  which  a  bad 


tone  of  mandfers  forbids  him  to  bring  into  enr 
ciss  :  with  real  energies  which  that  tone  doss 
not  allow  him  to  discover,  and  an  unreal  apathy 
which  it  commands  him  to  feign ;  with  the  hesit 
of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if  called  into  the  field,  affects 
at  home  the  manners  of  a  Sybarite ;  and  he  wImh 
with  a  Roman,  or  what  is  more,  with  a  British 
valour,  would  leap  into  the  gulf  at  the  call  of 
public  duty, 

Yet  in  the  soft  and  piping  time  oTpeaes, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  rights,  would 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  double  under  him. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has  been  said, 
generate  and  cherish  luxurious  habits,  frmn 
Uieir  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty,  and  inatten- 
tion  to  the  distinctions  of  rank;  they  promols  a 
love  of  play,  and  in  short,  every  temper  and  spirit 
which  tends  to  undomeatieate ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  mischief  is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap 
rate  compared  with  what  may  be  procured  at 
home  in  the  same  style. 

Theee  indulgences,  aiid  thb  habit  of  mind, 
gratify  so  many  passions,  that  a  woman  can 
never  hope  successfully  to  counteract  the  evil  by 
supplying  at  home  gratifications  which  are  tf 
the  same  kind^  or  which  gratify  the  same  habits. 
Now  a  passion  for  gratifying  vanity,  and  a  spirit 
of  dissipation  is  a  passion  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
therefore,  though  for  a  few  weeks,  a  man  who 
has  chosen  his  wife  in  the  public  haunts,  and 
this  wife  a  woman  made  up  o£  aecompliskwufUs^ 
may,  from  the  novelty  of  the  connexion  and 
of  the  scene,  continue  domestic ;  yet  in  a  little 
time  she  will  find  that  those  passions,  to  which 
she  has  trusted  for  making  pleasant  the  married 
life  of  her  husband,  will  crave  the  still  higher 
pleasures  of  the  club ;  and  while  these  are  pur- 
sued, she  will  be  consi^ed  over  to  solitary 
evenings  at  home,  or  driven  back  to  the  old 
dissipations. 

To  conquer  the  passions  for  club  gratifica- 
tions, a  woman  must  not  strive  to  feed  it  with 
sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in  her  so- 
ciety, either  at  home  or  abroad ;  she  must  sup* 
plant  and  overcome  it  by  a  passion  of  a  difierent 
nature,  which  Providence  has  kindly  planted 
within  us ;  I  mean  by  inspiring  him  whh  ths 
love  of  fire-side  enjovments.  But  to  qualifv 
herself  for  administering  these  she  must  cul. 
tivate  her  understanding,  and  her  heart,  and  her 
temper,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  that  modicum 
of  accomplishments  suited  to  his  taste,  whick 
may  qualify  her  for  possessing,  both  for  him  and 
for  herself  greater  varieties  of  safe  recreation. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attachment  in 
these  modish  couples  is,  that  by  living  in  ths 
world  at  large,  they  are  not  driven  to  depend  on 
each  other  as  the  chief  source  of  comfort.  Nov 
it  is  pretty  clear,  in  spite  of  modem  theoriss, 
that  the  very  frame  and  being  of  societies, 
whether  great  or  small,  public  or  private,  ii 
jointed  and  glued  together  by  dependencst 
Those  attachments,  which  arise  from,  and  ars 
compacted  by,  a  sense  of  mutual  wants,  mutual 
afieotion,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutual  oUi^atioD, 
are  the  cement,  which  secure  the  union  of  the 
family  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Unfortunately,  when  two  young  persons  of 
the  above  desoription  marry,  the  anioa  ia  aaam 
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wuuam  ooniidered  rather  as  the  end  than  the  i 
befinninff  of  an  engagement;  the  attachment  of  I 
eaoh  to  the  other  is  rather  viewed  as  an  object 
a]f«ady  completed,  than  as  one  which  marriage 
U  to  confirm  more  closely.  Bat  the  companion 
fiir  life  is  not  always  chosen  from  the  purest 
moCiTe ;  she  is  selected,  perhaps,  because  she  is 
■dmired  by  other  men,  rather  than  because  she 
poeeeaaes  in  an  emiroent  degree  those  peculiar 
qualties  which  are  likely  to  constitute  the  indi- 
fidual  happiness  of  the  man  who  chooses  her. 
Vanity  usurps  the  place  of  affection ;  and  indo- 
lenoe  swallows  op  the  judgment  Not  happi- 
neas,  but  some  easy  substitute  for  happiness  is 
pursued ;  and  a  choice  which  may  excite  envy, 
rather  than  produce  satisfaction,  is  adopted  as 
the  means  of  effecting  it. 

The  pair,  not  matched  but  joined^  set  out  sepa- 
rately with  their  independent  and  individual 
pursoits.  Whether  it  made  a  part  of  their  origi- 
nal plan  or  not,  that  they  should  be  indispensa- 
Ut  necessary  to  each  other*s  comfort,  the  sense 
or  this  necesail^,  probably  not  very  strong  at 
first,  rather  diminishes  than  increases  by  time ; 
they  live  so  much  in  the  world,  and  so  little 
tofether,  that  to  stand  well  with  their  oion  §et 
oootinues  the  favourite  project  of  each ;  while 
to  stand  well  with  each  other  is  considered  as 
in  under  part  of  the  plot  in  the  drama  of  life. 
Whereas,  did  they  start  in  the  conjugal  race 
irith  the  fixed  idea  that  they  were  to  look  to 
Bach  other  for  their  chief  worldly  happiness,  not 
only  principle,  but  prudence,  and  even  selfish- 
neae,  would  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
■ednloasly  cultivating  each  other's  esteem  and 
■flection  as  the  grand  means  of  promoting  that 
happiness.  But  vanity,  and  the  desire  of  flattery 
and  applause,  still  continue  to  operate.  Even 
after  the  husband  is  brought  to  feel  a  perfect  in- 
difibrence  for  his  wife,  he  still  likes  to  see  her 
decorated  in  a  style  which  may  serve  to  justify 
bis  choice.  He  encourages  her  to  set  off  her 
person,  not  so  much  for  his  own  gratification,  as 
that  his  self-love  may  be  flattered,  by  her  con- 
tinning  to  attract  the  admiration  of  those  whose 
opinion  is  the  standard  by  which  he  measures 
his  fiime,  and  which  fame  is  to  stand  him  in  the 
stead  of  happiness.  Thus  is  she  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  two-fold  temptation  of  being  at 
uoos  neglected  by  her  husband,  and  exhibited  as 
an  object  of  attraction  to  other  men.  If  she 
escape  this  complicated  danger,  she  will  be  in- 
dablad  for  her  preservation  not  to  his  prudence, 
bat  to  her  own  prinsiples. 

In  some  of  these  modish  marriages,  instead 
of  the  decorous  neatness,  the  pleasant  inter- 
coarse,  and  the  mutual  warmth  of  communica- 
tioQ  of  the  once  social  dinner ;  the  late  and  un- 
interesting meal  is  commonly  hurried  over  by 
the  languid  and  slovenly  pair,  that  the  one  may 
have  time  to  dress  for  his  club,  and  the  other 
lot  her  party.  And  in  these  cold  abstracted 
UteB-^tetes^  they  oflen  take  as  little  pains  to 
entertain  each  other,  as  if  the  one  was  precisely 
tbs  only  human  bebg  in  the  world  in  whose 
eyes  the  other  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  appear 
agreeable. 

Now  if  these  young,  and  perhaps  really 
amiable  persons  could  struggle  against  the  im- 
perious tyranny  of  fiishion,  and  conirive  to  pass 


a  little  time  together,  so  as  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other;  and  if  each  would  live  in  the 
lively  and  conscientious  exercise  of  thoee  talents 
and  attractions  which  they  sometimes  know  how 
to  produce  on  occasions  not  quite  so  justifiable; 
they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  oflen  find  out  each 
other  to  be  very  agreeable  people.  And  botb« 
of  them,  delighted  and  delighting,  receiving  and 
bestowing  happiness,  would  no  longer  be  driven 
to  the  necessitv  of  perpetually  escaping  from 
home  as  from  the  only  scene  which  o&ib  no 
possible  materials  for  pleasure.  The  steadV 
and  growing  attachment,  improved  by  unbound- 
ed confidence  and  mutual  interchange  of  senti- 
ments; judgment  ripening,  and  experience 
strengthening  that  esteem  which  taste  and  in- 
clination  first  inspired ;  each  party  studying  to 
promote  the  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  happi- 
ness of  the  other;  each  correcting  the  errors, 
improving  the  principles  and  confirming  the 
faith  of  the  beloved  object ;  this  woold  enrich  the 
feeling  heart  with  gratifications  which  the  in- 
solvent world  has  not  to  bestow  :  such  an  hear* 
would  compare  its  interesting  domestic  scenes 
with  the  vapid  pleasures  of  public  resort^  till  it 
would  fly  to  its  own  home,  not  from  necessity 
but  from  taste ;  not  from  custom,  but  choice ; 
not  from  doty,  but  delight 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  have  asserted, 
that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers  and  talents, 
should  with  such  unremitting  industry  follow 
up  any  way  of  lifb,  if  they  did  not  find  some 
enjoyment  in  it :  yet  I  appeal  to  the  bosoms  of 
these  incessant  banters  in  the  chase  of  pleasure, 
whether  they  are  really  happy.  No: — ^in  the 
full  tide  and  torrent  of  diversion,  in  the  foil 
blaze  of  gayety  and  splendor, 

Tlie  heart.  distrusUng,  asks  if  this  be  joy  ? 

But  there  is  an  anxious  restlessness  excited  by 
the  pursuit,  which,  if  not  interesting,  is  host- 
ling.  There  is  the  dread,  and  partly  the  dis- 
credit, of  being  suspected  of  having  one  hoar 
unmortgaged,  not  only  to  successive,  but  con- 
tending engagements;  this  it  is,  ana  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  engagement  itself,  which  b  the 
object — There  is  an  agitation  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  imposes  itself  on  the  vacant  heart 
for  happiness.  There  is  a  tumult  kept  np  in 
the  spirits  which  is  a  busy  though  treacherous 
substitute  for  comfort — The  multiplicity  of 
solicitations  sooths  vanity.  The  very  regret 
that  they  cannot  be  all  accepted  has  its  charma : 
for  dignity  is  flattered  because  refusal  implies 
importance,  and  pre-engagement  intimates  cele- 
brity. Then  there  is  the  joy  of  being  invited 
when  others  are  neglected  ;  the  triumph  of  show- 
ing our  less  modish  friend  that  we  are  going 
where  she  cannot  come ;  and  the  feigned  regret 
at  being  ehliged  to  go,  assumed  before  her  who  is 
half  wild  at  being  obliged  to  stay  away. — ^There 
is  the  secret  art  of  exciting  envy  in  the  very  act 
of  bespeaking  compassion ;  and  of  challenging 
respect  by  representing  their  engagements  as 
duties,  oppressive  indeed  but  inaispensable^— 
These  are  some  of  the  supplemental  shifts  for 
liappiness  with  which  Vanity  contrives  to  feed 
her  hungry  followers,  too  eager  to  be  nice.* 

*  The  precaution  which  is  taken  against  the  possibi 
llty  of  being  unengaged  by  the  long  interval  betwoea 
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In  the  saoeeision  of  open  hoases,  in  which 
pleasure  is  to  be  started  and  pursued  on  any 
fiven  night,  the  actual  place  is  never  taken  into 
the  account  of  enjojment :  the  scene  of  which 
is  always  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place  where 
her  votaries  happen  not  to  be.  Pleasure  has  no 
present  tense :  but  in  the  house  which  her  pur- 
suers have  just  quitted,  and  in  the  house  to 
which  thoy  are  just  hastening,  a  stranger  might 
eonclude  the  snppery  goddess  had  rmdly  fixed 
her  throne,  and  that  her  worshippers  considered 
tlie  existing*  scene,  which  they  seem  compelled 
to  suffer,  but  from  whi<!fi  they  are  eager  to  es- 
cape,  as  really  detaining^  them  from  some  posi- 
tive  joy  to  which  they  are  flying  in  the  next 
crowd ;  till,  if  he  met  them  there,  he  would  find 
the  component  parts  of  each  precisely  the  same. 
He  would  hear  the  same  stated  phrases  inter- 
rupted, not  answered,  by  the  same  stated  replies, 
the  unfinished  sentence  *  driven  adverse  to  the 
winds,*  by  pressing  multitudes ;  the  same  warm 
regret  mutually  exchanged  by  imofriendt  (who 
had  expressly  denied  to  each  other  all  the  win- 
ter) that  they  had  not  met  before ;  the  same  soft 
and  smiling  sorrow  at  being  torn  away  from 
each  other  now ;  the  same  avowed  anxiety  to 
renew  the  meeting,  with  perhaps  the  same  se- 
eret  resolution  to  avoid  it  He  would  hear  de. 
scribed  with  the  same  pathetic  earnestness  the 
difficulties  of  getting  into  this  house,  and  the 
dbngers  of  getting  out  of  the  last !  the  perilous 
retreat  of  rormer  nights,  effected  amidst  the 
shock  of  chariots,  and  the  clang  of  contending 
eoaehmen  !  a  retreat  indeed  effected  with  a  skill 
and  peril  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ten  tfunisandt 
and  detailed  with  far  juster  triumph :  fi>r  that 
which  happened  only  once  in  a  life  to  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  occurs  to  these  British  heroines  every 
night  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance,  in- 
deed, between  them,  in  which  the  comparison 
fails ;  for  the  commander  with  a  mauvaioe  honte 
at  which  a  true  female  veteran  would  blush,  is 
remarkable  for  never  naming  him$elf. 

With  *  mysterious  reverence*  I  forbear  to  des- 
cant on  those  serious  and  interesting  rites,  for 
the  more  august  and  solemn  celebration  of 
which,  Fashion  nightly  convenes  these  splendid 
myriads  to  her  more  sumptuous  temples.  Rites ! 
which,  when  engaged  in  with  due  devotion,  ab> 
sorb  the  whole  soul,  and  call  every  passion  into 
exercise,  except  indeed  those  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  kindness,  and  gentleness.  Inspiring  rites ! 
which  stimulate  fear,  rouse  hope,  kindle  zeal, 
quicken  dulness,  sharpen  discernment,  exercise 
memory,  inflame  curiosity !  Rites !  in  short,  in 
the  due  performance  of  which  all  the  energies 
and  attentions,  all  the  powers  and  abilities,  all 
the  abstraction  and  exertion,  all  the  diligence 
and  devotedness,  all  the  sacrifice  of  time,  all  the 
contempt  of  ease,  all  th^  neglect  of  sleep,  all  the 
oblivion  of  care,  all  the  risks  of  fortune  (half  of 
which,  if  directed  to  their  true  objects,  would 
change  the  very  face  of  the  world)  all  these  are 
concentrated  to  one  point ;  a  point  in  which  the 
wise  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 

the  inviutioo  and  the  period  of  it*  aceompliahiBent,  re. 
■iindi  ui  of  what  hiitoriani  remark  of  the  eitixeni  of 
aaeient  Crotona,  who  used  to  send  their  invttatioDi 
a  year  belbre  the  dme,  that  the  guests  mif  ht  prepare 
toth  thsir  dress  and  tliBir  afipetite  for  the  visit 


rant,  the  fair  and  the  firightfiil,  the  upripifCtfmi 
the  dull,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  patneian  uA 
the  plebian,  meet  in  one  common  and  aniAm 
equality;  an  equality  as  religiously  respeeM 
in  these  solemnities,  in  which  all  distinetiaM 
are  levelled  at  a  blow  (and  of  which  the  vary 
spirit  therefore  is  democratieal)  as  it  ia  combat- 
ted  in  all  other  instances. 

Behold  fber  kisfs.  in  majesty  rev«r*d. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forked  beard 
And  four  fair  queens,  whose  bands  sustain  a  flow*r. 
The  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow*r : 
Four  knaves  in  ipirbs  suecint,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberu  in.  their  band ; 
And  party-oolour'd  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.* 


CHAP.  XVIIL 
On  puUie  attttisfmente. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  long  < 
field  of  controversy  as  to  the  individaal  anrase- 
ments  which  may  be  considered  as  saA  and 
lawfbl  for  those  women  of  the  higher  cbss  who 
make  a  strict  profession  of  Christianity,  lis 
judgment  thoy  will  be  likely  to  form  ror  tbeni* 
selves  on  the  subject,  and  the  plan  they  will 
consequently  adopt,  will  depend  much  on  the 
clearness  or  obscurity  of  their  religions  news 
and  on  the  greater  or  less  progress  they  have 
made  in  their  Christian  course.  *  It  is  in  their 
choice  of  amusements  that  you  are  able,  in  some 
measure  to  get  acquainted  with  the  real  disposi- 
tions of  mankind.  In  their  huiines9,  in  the 
leading  employments  of  life,  their  path  is  in  t 
good  degree  chalked  out  for  them :  there  is  in 
Uiis  respect  a  sort  of  general  character ;  wherein 
the  greater  part,  more  or  less,  must  coincide. 
But  in  their  pleantrea  the  choice  is  volnntary, 
the  taste  is  self-directed,  the  propensity  is  inde- 
pendent ;  and  of  course  the  habitual  state,  the 
genuine  bent  and  bias  of  the  temper,  are  most 
likely  to  be  seen  in  those  pursuits  which  every 
person  is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself. 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  shall  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  produce 
that  conscientious  and  habitual  improvement  of 
time  before  recommended,  it  will  discover  itself 
by  an  increasing  indifference  and  even  deadnest 
to  those  pleasures  which  are  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large.  A  woman  under  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  such  a  principle,  will  begin 
to  discover  that  the  same  thing  which  in  itself 
is  innocent  may  yet  be  comparatively  wrong. 
She  will  begin  to  feel  that  there  are  man? 
amusements  and  empbyments  which,  though 
they  have  nothing  censurable  in  themselves,  vet 
if  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  on  hoars  which 
ou^ht  to  be  dedicated  to  still  better  purftoees 
or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an  undue  length ;  er 
above  all,  if  by  softening  and  relaxing  her  mind 
and  dissipating  her  spints,  they  so  indispose  her 
for  better  pursuits  as  to  render  subsequent  duties 
a  burden,  they  become  in  that  ease  clearly  wrong 
for  her,  whatever  they  may  be  for  others.  Now 
as  temptations  of  this  sort  are  the  peculiar  dan- 
gera  of  better  kind  of  charactere,  the  saerifloe  of 
sueh  little  gratifications  as  may  Annt  m  freii 
*SapsoftlMLoflk 
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brm  in  fAm,  oorae  in  mmong  the  daily  eaUi  to 
MiMenial  in  m  Christian. 

The  fine  arts,  for  initanoe,  polite  literature, 
>lBfant  tociety,  theee  are  amon^  the  lawfhl,  and 
Sbml,  and  beooniing  reereationi  of  hi|rher  life ; 
f0t  if  eren  these  be  ciilti?ated  to  the  neglect  or 
nrdmion  of  aeverer  dntiei ;  if  they  interfere 
irith  aerioaa  studies,  or  disqualify  the  mind  fbr 
refiiriotis  exercises,  it  is  an  intimation  that  the? 
bave  been  too  ranch  indulged,  and  onder  such 
ffireomstenoes,  it  might  be  the  part  of  Christian 
uircnmspeetion  to  inquire  if  the  time  devoted  to 
taem  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above  all,  a 
Zander  conscience  will  never  lose  sight  of  one 
mfy  rale  of  determining  in  all  doubtful  cases : 
if  the  point  be  so  nice  that  though  we  hope  upon 
the  whole  there  may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in 
it,  we  may  at  least  be  always  quite  sure  that 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  letting  it  alone.  The 
idoption  of  this  simple  rule  would  put  a  period 
to  much  unprofiuble  casuistry. 

The  principle  of  being  responsible  lor  th^use 
sftiaie  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  consetentioaB 
Christian  will  be  making  a  continual  progress 
in  the  great  art  of  turning  time  to  account  In 
the  first  sUgea  of  her  religion  she  wiH  have  ab. 
itained  fW>m  pleasures  which  began  a  lUtU  to 
woand  the  conscience,  or  which  assumed  a  ques. 
tienable  shape ;  but  she  will  probably  have  ab- 
Itained  with  resret,  and  with  a  secret  wish  that 
Bonseienoe  eotud  have  permitted  her  to  keep 
well  with  pleasure  and  religion  too.  But  you 
may  discern  in  her  subsequent  course  thst  she 
hat  reached  a  more  advanced  stage,  by  her  be- 
fioBhig  to  neglect  even  such  pleasures  or  em- 
ptoymente  as  have  no  moral  turpitude  in  them, 
km  are  merely  what  are  called  innocent  This 
relinquishment  arises,  not  so  much  fltim  her 
ftdiDg  still  more  the  restrainto  of  religion,  as 
ftmn  the  improvement  in  her  religious  taste. 
Pleaanres  cannot  now  attach  her  merely  from 
being  innocent,  unless  they  are  likewise  inte- 
Mating,  and  to  be  interesting  they  must  be  ooo- 
ioiiant  to  her  superinduced  views.  She  is  not 
eontontcd  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
harmlessly,  it  must  be  spent  profitably  also. 
Nay,  if  she  be  indeed  earnestly  *  pressing  to. 
wards  the  mark/  it  will  not  be  even  enough  Ibr 
hm  that  her  present  pursuit  be  good  if  uie  be 
ooBvinoed  that  it  might  be  stiU  better.  Her 
eoBtompt  of  ordinary  enioymente  will  increase 
fat  a  direct  proportion  to  her  increased  relish  fbr 
those  pleasures  which  religion  enjoins  and  be- 
stows. So  that  at  length  if  it  were  possible  to 
suppose  that  an  angel  could  come  down  ta  teke 
eff  as  it  were  the  interdict,  and  to  invite  her  to 
iwame  all  the  pleasures  she  had  renounced,  and 
to  resume  them  with  complete  impunity;  she 
would  reject  the  invitetion,  because,  firam  an 
improvement  in  her  spiritual  taste,  she  would 
de^Hse  those  delighte  fVom  which  she  had  at 
first  abstained  through  fear.  Till  her  will  and 
afibctioos  come  heartily  to  be  engaged  in  the 
senriee  of  God,  the  progress  will  not  be  oom- 
fiirtoble ;  but  when  once  they  are  so  engaged, 
te  atteehment  to  this  service  will  be  cordial, 
and  her  heart  will  not  desire  to  go  back  and  toil 
again  in  the  drudgery  of  the  world.  For  her 
religion  has  not  so  much  given  her  a  new  creed, 
m  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  hfk. 
Vol.  i 


As  her  views  are  become  new,  so  her  tempers, 
dispositions,  tastes,  actions,  pursuite,  choice  c^ 
company,  choice  of  amusements,  are  new  also ; 
her  emi^ymentof  time  is  changed,  her  turn  of 
conversation  is  altered ;  *  old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  are  become  new.*  In  dissipated 
and  worldly  society,  she  will  seldom  fail  to  feel* 
a  sort  of  uneasiness,  whidi  will  produce  one  of 
these  two  efketM ;  she  will  either,  as  proper  sea- 
sons present  themselves,  struggle  harid  to  intro 
duce  such  subjecte  as  may  he  useful  to  others, 
or,  supposing  that  she  finds  herself  unable  to 
effect  this,  she  will  as  fiii-  as  she  prudently  can, 
absent  herself  from  all  unprofitable  kind  of  so- 
ciety. Indeed  her  manner  of  conducting  her- 
self  under  these  droumstances  may  serve  to 
furnish  her  with  a  test  of  her  omn  sincerity 
For  while  people  are  contending  fbr  a  little  more 
of  this  amusement,  and  pleading  fbr  a  little  ex- 
tension of  that  gratification,  and  fifkting  in  or- 
der that  they  may  hedge  in  a  little  more  terri- 
tory  to  their  pleasure  ground,  they  are  exhibit- 
ing a  kind  of  evidence  against  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  yet  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind.* 

It  has  been  warmly  orged  as  an  obiectioo  to 
certain  religious  books,  and  particularly  against 
a  recent  work  of  high  worth  and  celebrity,  by  a 
distinguished  layman,*  that  they  have  set  the 
standard  of  self^enial  higher  than  reason  or 
even  than  Christianity  requires.  The  works  do 
indeed  elevate  the  general  tone  of  religion  to  a 
higher  piteh  than  is  quite  convenient  to  those 
who  are  at  infinite  pains  to  construct  a  comfiirt- 
able  and  comprehensive  plsn  which  shall  unite 
the  questionable  pleasures  of  this  world  with  tho 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  I  say  it  hae 
iMen  sometimes  objected,  even  by  thoee  readers 
who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the  particular 
work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unreasonably  strict  in 
the  preceptive  and  prohibitory  parte ;  and  ^P^ 
cially  that  it  individually  and  specifically  for- 
bids  certain  fashionable  amusements,  with  a  se- 
verity not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  is 
scrupulously  rigid  in  condemning  diversions 
against  which  iK>thing  is  said  in  the  New  Tee- 
tement  Each  objector,  however,  b  so  &r  rea- 
sonable, as  only  to  beg  quarter  fbr  her  own  fk- 
vourite  diversion,  and  generouslv  abandons  the 
defence  of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  no 
particular  pleasure. 

But  these  objectors  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  true  genius  of  Christianity.  They  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  the  character  of  the  ^pel  to 
exhibit  a  scheme  of  principles,  of  which  it  is 
the  tendency  to  infuse  such  a  apirit  of  holiness 
as  must  be  utterly  incompatible,  not  only  with 
customs  decidedly  vicious,  but  vrith  the  very 
spirit  of  worldly  pleasure.  They  do  not  consider 
that  Christianity  is  neither  a  teble  of  ethics,  nor 
a  system  of  opinions,  nor  a  bundle  of  rods  to 
punish,  nor  an  exhibition  of  rewards  to  allure, 
nor  a  scheme  of  restrainto  to  terrify,  nor  merely 
a  code  of  laws  to  restrict;  but  it  is  a  new  prin- 
ciple infused  into  the  heart  by  the  word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  out  of  which  principle  will  in* 
evitably  grow  right  opinions,  renewed  affectioosi 
correct  morals,  pure  desires,  heavenly  tempers^ 
and  holy  habits,  with  an  invariable  desire  of 
•  PraeUeal  View,  te.  bv  Mr  Wilberfores. 
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pleasing  God,  and  a  constant  fear  of  ofTendin^ 
him.  A  real  Christian  whose  heart  is  thorough- 
ly  imbued  with  this  principle,  can  no  more  re- 
turn to  the  amusements  of  the  world,  than  a 
philosopher  can  be  refreshed  with  the  diversions 
of  the  vulgar,  or  a  man  be  amused  with  the  re- 
creations  of  a  child.  The  New  Testament  is 
not  a  mere  statute  book :  it  is  not  a  table  where 
every  offence  is  detailed,  and  its  corresponding 
penalty  annexed  :  it  is  not  so  much  a  compt/a- 
tiarit  as  a  €pirit  of  laws :  it  does  not  so  much 
prohibit  every  individual  wrong  practice,  as 
suggest  a  temper  and  implant  a  general  princi- 
ple with  which  every  wrong  practice  is  incom- 
patible. It  did  not,  for  instance,  so  much  attack 
the  then  reigning  and  corrupt  fashions,  which 
were  probably  like  the  fashions  of  other  coun- 
tries, temporary  and  local,  as  it  struck  at  the 
worldlincss,  which  b  the  root  and  stock  from 
which  all  corrupt  fashions  proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  wlu>  addressed  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  Israelitish  women,  in- 
veighed not  only  against  vanity,  luxury,  and 
immodesty,  in  general ;  but  with  great  propriety 
censured  even  those  precise  instances  of  each, 
to  which  the  women  of  rank,  in  the  particular 
country  he  was  addressing,  were  especially  ad- 
dicted ;  nay,  he  enters  into  the  minute  detail* 
of  their  very  personal  decorations,  and  brings 
specific  charges  against  several  instances  of 
their  levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean- 
ing, however,  chiefly  to  censure  the  turn  of  cha- 
racter which  these  indicated.  But  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  addressed  to  all  ages, 
stations,  and  countries,  seldom  contains  any  such 
detailed  animadversions ;  for  though  many  of 
the  censurable  modes  which  the  prophet  so  se- 
verely  reprobated,  continued  probably  to  be  still 
prevalent  in  Jerusalem  in  the-days  of  our  Sa- 
riour,  yet  how  little  would  it  have  suited  the 
universality  of  his  mission,  to  have  confined  his 
preaching  to  such  local,  limited  and  fluctuating 
customs !  not  but  there  are  many  texts  which 
actually  do  define  the  Christian  conduct  as  well 
as  temper,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  serve 
as  a  condemnation  of  many  practices  which  are 
pleaded  for,  and  often  to  point  pretty  directly  at 
them. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  modish  Christians 
who  vindicate  excessive  vanity  in  dress,  expense, 
and  decoration,  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
mere  matters  of  indifference,  and  no  where  pro- 
hibited in  the  gospel,  to  consider  that  such  prac- 
tices strongly  mark  the  temper  and  spirit  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  in  that  view  are 
so  little  creditable  to  the  Christian  profession, 
as  to  furnish  a  just  subject  of  suspicion  against 
the  piety  of  those  who  mdulge  in  them. 

Had  Peter,  on  that  memorable  day  when  he 
added  three  thousand  converts  to  the  church  by 
a  single  sermon,  narrowed  his  subject  to  a  re- 
monstrance  against  this  diversion,  or  that  pub- 
lie  place,  or  the  other  vain  amusement,  it  might 
indeed  have  suited  the  case  of  some  of  the  fe- 
male Jewish  converts  who  were  present,  but 
such  restrictions  as  might  have  been  appropri- 
ate to  them,  would  probably  not  have  applied  to 
the  cases  of  the  Parthians  and  the  Medes,  of 
which  his  audience  was  partly  composed*  or  such 


as  mi^ht  have  belonged  to  them,  would  Imti 
been  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Cretes  and  An- 
bians ;  or  again,  those  which  suited  these  would 
not  have  applied  to  the  Elamites  and  MesapoU- 
roians.  By  such  partial  and  circumscribed  ad- 
dresses, his  multifiirious  audience,  composed  of 
all  nations  and  countries,  would  not  have  been, 
as  we  are  told  they  were,  *  pricked  to  the  heart' 
But  when  be  preached  on  the  broad  ground  of 
general  *•  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,*  it  was  no  wonder 
that  they  all  cried  out,  *  What  shall  we  dof 
These  collected  foreigners,  at  their  return  haoe, 
must  have  found  very  different  usages  to  be  cor- 
rected in  their  different  countries ;  of  course  a 
detailed  restriction  of  the  popular  abuses  at  Je- 
rusalem, would  have  been  of  little  use  to  stran- 
gers returning  to  their  respective  nations.  The 
ardent  apostle,  therefore,  acted  more  consistent- 
ly in  communicating  to  them  the  large  and 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  gospel  which  should 
at  once  involve  all  their  scattered  and  separats 
duties,  as  well  as  reprove  all  their  scattered  aad 
separate  corruptions,  for  the  whole  always  in- 
eludes  a  part,  and  the  greater  involves  the  less. 
Christ  an4  his  disciples,  instead  of  limiting  their 
condemnation  to  the  peculiar  vanities  reprehend- 
ed by  Isaiah,  embraced  the  very  soul  and  prin- 
ciple  of  them  all,  in  such  exhorUtions  as  the 
following :  *  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  world :' 
— *  If  a  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Fatlier  is  not  in  him  :* — *  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away.*  Our  Lord  and  his  apos. 
ties,  whose  future  unselected  audience  was 
to  be  made  up  out  of  the  various  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  world,  attacked  the  evil  hearty  out  of 
which  all  those  incidental,  local,  peculiar,  and 
popular  corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, the  luxury  and  intemperance  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  arisen  to  a  pitch  before  unknown  in 
the  world ;  but  as  the  same  gospel,  which  iti 
Divine  Author  and  his  disciples  'were  theo 
preaching  to  the  hungry  and  necessitous,  was 
aflet  wards  to  be  preached  to  high  and  low,  not 
excepting  the  Roman  emperors  themselves ;  the 
large  precept,  'Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,* 
was  likely  to  be  of  more  general  use,  than  any 
separate  exhortation  to  temperance,  to  thank- 
fulness, to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  expense; 
which  last  indeed  must  always  be  lefl  in  soom 
degree  to  the  judgment  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual. 

When  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  visited  Uw 
*  Saints  of  CfBsar*s  household,*  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard,  nor  could  he  have  heard 
without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the  fashionaUs 
amusements  in  the  court  of  Nerow  He  most 
have  reflected  with  peculiar  indignation  oo 
many  things  which  were  practised  in  the  Cir- 
censian  games ;  yet,  instead  of  pruning  this  cor- 
rupt tree,  and  singling  out  even  the  inhumaa 
gladiatorial  sports  for  the  object  of  his  condem- 
nation, he  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  all  corrup- 
tion, by  preaching  to  them  that  Gospel  of  Christ 
of  which  *  he  was  not  ashamed,*  and  showing  to 
them  that  believed,  that  *  it  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.*  Of  this  gosnl 
the  great  object  was,  to  attack  not  one  popolar 
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eril,  bat  the  whole  bodj  of  sin.  Now  the  doc 
trine  of  Christ  crucified,  was  the  most  appropri- 
■la  means  for  destroying  this;  for  bj  what 
neans  could  the  fervid  imagination  of  the 
I  have  so  powerfully  enforced  the  heinous. 


■asB  of  sin,  as  by  insisting  on  the  costliness  of 
tile  sacrifice  which  was  offered  for  its  expiation? 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  about  the  very 
time  of  his  preaching  to  the  Romans,  the  public 
taste  had  sunk  to  such  an  excess  of  depravity, 
that  the  very  women  engaged  in  those  shocking 
•Booantsrs  with  the  gladiators. 

But  in  the  first  place,  it  was  better  that  the 
right  practice  of  his  hearers  should  grow  out  of 
the  right  principle ;  and  next,  his  specifically 
rsprolMting'  these  diversions  might  have  had  this 
ilUeffect,  that  succeeding  ages,  seeing  that  they 
in  their  amusements  came  somewhat  short  of 
those  dreadful  excesses  of  the  polished  Romans, 
voold  only  have  plumed  themselves  on  their 
own  comparative  superiority ;  and  on  this  prin. 
aple,  even  the  boll  fights  of  Madrid  might  in 
time  have  had  their  panegyrists.  The  truth  is, 
the  apostle  knew  that  such  abominable  corrup. 
tions  could  never  subsist  together  with  Chris- 
tianity,  and  in  fact  the  honour  of  abolishing 
these  barbarous  diversions,  was  reserved  for 
Gottstantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

Besides,  the  apostles,  by  inveighing  against 

■Dine  particular  diversions  might  have  seemed 

to  sanction  all  which  they  did  not  actually  cen. 

mra:  and  as,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  revo- 

liition  of  governments,  customs  change  and  man. 

Mrs  fluctuate,  had  a  minute  reprehension  of  the 

ftihions  of  the  then  existing  age  been  published 

m  the  New  Testament,  that  portion  of  scrip. 

bva  must  in  time  have  become  obeolete,  even  in 

that  very  same  country,   when  the  fashions 

(bemselves  should  have  changed.    Paul  and  his 

Wother  apostles  knew  that  their  epistles  would 

be  the  oracles  of  the  Christian  world,  when  these 

temporary  diversions  would  be  forgotten.     In 

QODseqnence  of  this  knowledge,  by  the  universal 

precept  to  avoid  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 

of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;*  they  have  pre- 

pared  a  lasting  antidote  a^inst  the  principle  of 

all  corrupt  pleasures,  which  will  ever  remain 

eqoally  applicable  to  the  loose  fashions  of  all 

■gcs,  and  of  every  country,  to  the  end  of  the 

wmid. 

Therefore,  to  vindicate  diversions  which  are 
in  themselves  unchristian,  on  the  pretended 
sToond  that  they  are  not  specifically  condemned 
in  the  gospel,  would  be  little  less  absurd  than  if 
thn  heroes  of  Newmarket  should  bring  it  as  a 
ptoof  that  their  periodical  meetings  are  not  con. 
demned  in  scripture,  because  St.  Paul,  when 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  did  not  speak  against 
these  diversions ;  and  that  in  availing  himself 
of  the  J  sthmian  games,  as  a  happy  illustration 
of  the  Christian  race,  he  did  not  drop  any  cen. 
SOTS  on  the  practice  itself:  a  practice  which 
was  indeed  as  much  more  pure  than  the  races 
of  Christian  Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 
contented  with  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of  leaves, 
is  superior  to  that  criminal  spirit  of  gambling 
which  iniffuitously  enriches  the  victor  by  beg. 
garing  the  competitor. 

fiocal  abuses,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  the 
filgect  of  a  book  whose  instructions  were  to  be 


of  universal  and  lasting  application.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  little  is  said  in  the  rospel  of  the  then 
prevailing  corruption  of  polygamy;  nothing 
against  the  savage  custom  of  exposing  children, 
or  even  against  slavery ;  nothing  expressly 
against  suicide  or  duelling ;  the  last  Gothic  cus 
tom,  indeed,  did  not  exist  among  the  crimes  of 
Paganitm,  But  is  there  not  implied  a  prohibi- 
tion against  polygamy,  in  the  general  denunci- 
ation against  adcUtery  ?  Is  not  exposing  of  chil- 
dren condemned  in  that  charge  against  the  Ro 
mans,  that  *  they  were  without  natural  affectionr 
Is  there  not  a  strong  censure  against  slavery 
conveyed  in  the  command,  to  '  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you?*  and 
against  suicide  and  duelling,  in  the  general  pro- 
hibition against  murder,  which  is  strongly  en- 
forced and  affectingly  amplified  by  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  murder  is  traced  back  to  its 
first  seed  of  anger  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount? 
Thus  it  is  clear,  that  when  Christ  sent  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that  that  gospel 
should  proclaim  those  prime  truths,  general 
laws,  and  fundamental  doctrines,  which  must 
necessarily  involve  the  prohibition  of  all  indi- 
vidual, local,  and  inferior  errors ;  errors  which 
could  not  have  been  specifically  guarded  against, 
without  having  a  distinct  gospel  for  every  coun- 
try, or  without  swelling  the  divine  volume  into 
such  inconvenient  length  as  would  have  defe^it- 
ed  one  great  end  of  its  promulgation.*  And 
while  its  leading  principles  are  of  universal  ap- 

{>lication,  it  must  aUvavs,  in  syme  measure,  be 
efl  to  the  discretion  of  the  preacher,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  the  hearer,  to  examine  whether 
the  life  and  habits  of  those  who  profess  it,  ar« 
conformable  to  its  main  spirit  and  design. 

The  same  Divine  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  promised  to  purify  the  hearts 
and  renew  the  natures  of  repenting  and  believ. 
ing  Christians ;  and  the  compositions  it  inspired, 
are  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  workman 
ship  it  effects.  It  prohibited  the  vicious  prac- 
tices of  the  apostolical  days,  by  prohibiting  the 
passions  and  principles  which  render  them  gra- 
tifying ;  and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearts  of  real  Christians,  it  corrects  the  taste 
which  was  accustomed  to  find  its  proper  grati- 
fication in  the  resorts  of  vanity ;  and  thus  effec- 
tually provides  for  the  reformation  of  the  habits, 
and  infuses  a  relish  for  rational  and  domestic 
enjoyments,  and  for  whatever  can  administer 
pleasure  to  that  spirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  joy,  which  animates  and  rules  the  re 
newed  heart  of  the  true  Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  which, 
though  to  a  superficial  reader  it.  may  seem  but 
very  remotely  connected  with  the  present  sub. 
ject,  yet  to  readers  of  another  cast,  seems  to  set- 
tle the  matter  beyond  controversy.  In  the  pa. 
rable  of  the  great  supper,  this  important  truth  is 
held  out  to  us,  that  even  things  good  in  themselves, 
may  be  the  means  of  our  eternal  ruin;  by  drawing 
our  hearts  from  Grod,  and  causing  us  to  make 
light  of  the  offers  of  the  gospel.  One  invited  guest 
had  bought  an  estate,  anotoer  had  made  a  pur- 
chase.eqiially  blameless,  of  oxen;  a  third  had  mar. 
ried  a  wife,  an  act  not  illaudat>le  in  itself.  They 

t  •  To  the  poor  the  go*pel  is  preacbed,*.-Luke  viL  9SL 
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had  an  diAjrent  reaaona,  none  of  which  appeared 
to  have  any  moral  turpitade;  bat  they  all  a^ree  in 
thia,  to  decline  the  invitation  to  the  supper.  The 
Worldly  poseeaaiona  of  one,  the  worldly  baaineaa 
of  another,  and  what  ahould  be  particalarly  at- 
tended to,  the  love  to  hia  deareat  relative,  of  a 
third,  (a  love  by  the  way,  not  only  albwed,  but 
commanded  in  Scripture)  were  brought  forward 
aa  ezcuaea  for  not  attending  to  the  important 
bueineaa  of  religion.  The  conaeouence,  how- 
ever, waa  the  aame  to  all.  *  None  or  thoae  which 
were  bidden  ahall  taate  of  my  aupper.'  If  then 
thinga  innocent,  thinga  neeenary,  thinga  Imuda- 
Ue,  Uiinga  commanded,  become  ainful,  when  by 
onaeaaonable  or  excessive  indulgence,  they  de- 
tain  the  heart  and  affectiona  from  God,  how  vain 
will  all  thoae  arguments  neceaaarily  be  render- 
ed,  which  are  urged  by  the  advocatea  for  certain 
amuaementa,  on  the  ground  of  their  harmleu- 
ness  ;  if  thoae  amuaementa  aerve  (not  to  men- 
tion any  positive  evil  which  may  belong  to  them) 
in  like  manner  to  draw  away  the  thoughts  and 
affectiona  from  all  spiritual  objecta  ! 

To  conclude ;  when  this  topic  happena  to  be- 
come the  aubject  of  converaation,  inatead  of  ad- 
dreaaing  severe  and  pointed  attacka  to  young 
ladiea  on  the  sin  of  attending  places  of  diversion, 
would  it  not  be  better  first  to  endeavour  to  ez- 
cite  in  tfiem  that  principle  of  Chriatianity,  with 
which  auch  diversions  seem  not  quite  compati- 
ble ;  aa  the  physician,  who  viaita  a  patient  in  an 
eruptive  fever,  pays  little  attention  to  those  spots 
which  to  the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the  disease, 
except  indeed  so  far  as  they  serve  aa  indicationa 
to  let  him  into  its  nature,  but  goea  atralgbt  to 
the  root  of  the  malady  7  He  attacka  the  fbver,  he 
lowera  the  pulse,  he  changes  the  system,  he  cor- 
rects the  general  habit ;  well  knowing  that  if 
he  can  but  restore  the  vital  principle  q/[  health, 
the  apots,  which  were  nothing  but  aymptoms, 
will  die  away  of  themaelves. 

In  instructing  others,  we  should  imitate  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  alwava  aim  our 
blow  at  each  particular  corruption  ;  but  making 
it  our  business  to  convince  our  pupil  that  what 
brings  forth  the  evil  fruit  she  exhibits,  cannot 
be  a  branch  of  the  true  vine ;  we  ahould  thua 
avail  ourselves  of  individual  corruptions,  for  im- 
pressing her  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
purifying  the  common  source  from  whence  they 
flow — a  corrupt  nature.    Thus  making  it  our 

Sand  business  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  puraue 
e  true,  the  compendious,  the  only  method  of 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  those  amiable 
and  not  ill-diaposed  young  persons,  who  com- 
plain of  the  rigour  of  human  prohibitiona,  and 
declare,  *  they  meet  with  no  auch  atrictnesa  in 
the  Gospel,*  by  asking  them  with  the  most 
affectionate  earneatneaa,  if  they  can  conscien- 
tiously reconcile  their  nightly  attendance,  at 
•very  public  place  which  they  fVequent,  with 
auch  precepta  as  the  following :  *  Redeeming  the 
time;' — *  Watch  and  pray  :'—» Watch,  for  ye 
know  fiot  at  what  time  jour  Lord  cometh  :* — 
*  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil  :* — *  Set 
your  affectiona  on  things  above  f — •Be  ye 
apiritually  minded:* — *  Crucify  the  flesh  with 
its  aflfections  and  lusts  !*  And  I  would  venture 
to  offer  one  criterion,  b?  which  the  persons  in 


oneation  may  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  poo. 
tive  innocence  and  aafety  of  auch  diveraiona ;  I 
mean,  provided  they  are  aincere  in  their  acnt 
tiny  and  honest  in  their  avowal.  I^  on  their 
return  at  night  from  those  placea,  they  Ibid  they 
can  retire,  and  'commune  with  their  own 
hearta ;'  if  they  find  the  k>ve  of  God  opmtiiig 
with  undiminished  force  on  their  minda ;  if  they 
can  *  bring  tiwery  thought  into  aubjeetioa,*  and 
concentrate  every  wandering  imagination ;  if 
they  can  aoberly  examine  into  their  own  atata 
of  mind— :— I  do  not  aay  if  they  can  do  all 
thia  perfectly  and  without  diatrmction :  (for  who 
almoat  can  do  this  at  any  time  7)  but  if  they  eaa 
do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  aerioosneea,  fmj 
with  the  aame  degree  of  fervour,  and  renoonea 
the  world  in  as  great  a  meature  aa  at  other 
timea ;  and  if  thcv  can  lie  down  with  a  peaeefol 
conaciouaneaa  of  having' avoided  in  the  evening, 
•  that  temptation*  which  they  had  prayed  not  to 
be  *  led  into*  in  the  morning,  they  may  then 
more  reaaonably  hope  that  allia  well,  and  that 
they  are  not  speaking  false  peace  to  their  heartBi 
—Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  the  bleaaing  of  our 
Maker  on  whatever  we  are  going  to  do  or  to 
enioy,  ia  it  not  an  unequivocal  proof  that  tba 
thing  ought  not  to  U  done  or  enjoyed  7  On  all 
the  rational  enjoymenta  of  aociety,  on  all  beahb. 
fill  and  temperate  exerciae,  on  the  deiighta  of 
friendahip,  arts,  and  poliahed  lettera,  on  the 
exquisite  pleasures  resulting  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  scenery ;  and  the  beaotiei  of  na^ 
ture ;  on  the  innocent  participation  of  these  we 
may  aak  the  divine  favour— for  the  aober  enjoy- 
ment  of  these  we  may  thank  tlio  divine  benefi- 
cence :  but  do  we  feel  equally  disposed  to  invoke 
blessings  or  return  praiaca  for  gratificationi 
found  (to  say  no  worse)  in  levity,  in  vanity,  and 
waate  of  time  7 — If  theae  teata  were  fairly  naed ; 
if  these  experiments  were  honestly  tried ;  if 
these  exammationa  were  conacientioualy  made, 
may  we  not,  without  offence,  presume  to  ask 
— (uould  our  numerous  placea  of  public  resort, 
could  our  ever-multiplying  scenes  of  more  select 
but  not  less  dangeroua  diveraion,  nightly  over- 
flow with  an  exceaa  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
annala  of  pleasure  7* 

*  If  I  might  presume  to  rMommend  a  book  which  of 
ell  others  exposes  the  insisniflcanee,  vanity.  littteBea 
and  emptiness  of  the  world,  I  should  not  hesiute  to 
name  Mr.  Law's  Serious  call  to  a  devout  and  holy  life.' 
Few  writers  except  Pascal,  have  directed  so  much  acate- 
neas  ofreasoninff  and  so  much  pointed  wit  to  thia  ot^fvt 
He  not  only  makes  the  reader  afVaid  of  a  worMly  life 
on  account  of  its  sinfulness,  but  ashamed  of  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  fblly.  Few  men  perhaps  have  had  a  deeper 
Insight  into  the  human  heart,  or  have  more  skilAUly 
probed  its  corruptions :  yet  on  points  of  doctrine  his 
views  do  not  seem  to  be  Just :  and  his  disquisitions  aie 
often  unsound  and  fanciful,  so  that  a  gtnermi  perosslof 
his  works  woaM  neither  be  profitable  nor  intelUipbls.  Tto 
a  fkshionable  woman  immersed  in  the  vanities  of  life, 
or  to  a  busy  man  overwhelmed  with  its  cares.  I  knoir 
no  book  so  applicable,  or  likely  to  exhibit  with  eoual 
fbrce  the  vanity  of  the  shadows  they  are  nnrsuinf.  Bat 
even  in  thia  work.  Law  is  not  a  safb  guide  to  evanfeh> 
cal  light :  and  in  many  of  his  others  he  is  highly  visioa* 
ary  and  whimsical :  and  I  have  known  some  exoplient 
persons  who  were  flrst  led  by  this  admirable  genius  to 
see  the  wants  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  utter  in- 
suflkiency  of  the  world  to  fill  up  the  craving  void,  who, 
though  they  becam«  eminent  ft>r  piety  and  aelf-denial, 
have  had  their  usefulness  abridgMl;  and  whose  mlndi 
have  contraeted  soreeihing  of  a  monastic  severity  by  an 
unqualified  perusal  of  Mr.  Law.  True  Christianity  does 
not  call  on  ui  to  starve  our  bodiea,  but  oar  eormpUoai 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

t  flMrWy  ipirii  inemmpoHbU  with  the  tptrtt  of 
Chriiiamky, 

!■  it  not  whimsical  to  hear  fuch  oomplainti 
ifainst  the  strictneM  of  religion  as  we  are  fVe- 
jomiU J  hearing,  from  the  bemffi  who  are  volun- 
tarilj  paraaiDg,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
Deding  chapters,  a  course  of  life  which  fashion 
onkes  innnitely  more  severe.  How  really 
bordensome  would  Christianity  be  if  she  enjoin- 
sd  such  sedulous  application,  such  unremitting 
labours,  such  a  succession  of  fatigues !  If  re. 
lifion  commanded  such  hardships  and  sel^ 
denial,  such  days  of  hurry,  such  evenings  of 
eaarticin,  such  nights  of  broken  rest,  such  per- 
petaal  sacrifices  of  quiet,  such  exile  from  family 
delights,  as  fathion  imposes,  then  indeed  the 
semce  of  Christianity  would  no  longer  merit  its 
ptMent  appellation  of  being  a  '  reasonable  ser- 
nee  :*  then  the  name  of  perfect  slavery  might 
be  joatlv  applied  to  that  which  we  are  told 
in  the  beautiftil  language  of  our  church,  is 
*  a  tervioe  of  perfect  fr^dom  ;*  a  service  the 
mat  object  of  which  is  *  to  deliver  us  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.* 

A  worldly  temper,  by  which  I  mean  a  dispo- 
ntion  to  prefer  worldly  pleasures,  worldly  satis- 
factions,  and  worldly  advantages,  to  the  mimor- 
tal  interests  of  the  soul;  and  to  let  worldly  con- 
siderations  actuate  us  instead  of  the  dictates  of 
relifion  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life;  a 
worldly  temper,  I  say,  is  not,  like  almost  any 
other  &alt,  the  effect  of  passion  or  the  conse- 
qoenoe  of  surprise,  when  the  heart  is  off  its 
foard.  It  is  not  excited  incidentally  by  the 
operation  of  external  circumstances  on  the  in- 
armitjr  cf  nature :  but  it  is  the  vital  spirit,  the 
eseential  soul,  the  living  principle  of  evil.  It  is 
not  so  much  an  act,  as  a  state  of  bein^ ;  not  so 
much  an  occasional  complaint,  as  a  tamted  con- 
stitution of  mind.  It  does  not  always  show 
itself  in  extraordinary  excesses,  it  has  no  perfect 
intermission.  Even  when  it  is  not  immediately 
tempted  to  break  out  into  overt  and  specific 
acts,  it  is  at  work  within,  stirring  up  the  heart 
to  disafiction  against  holiness,  and  infusing  a 
kind  of  moral  disability  to  whatever  is  intrinsi- 
cally  right  It  infects  and  depraves  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul ;  for  it  operates 
on  the  understanding,  by  blinding  it  to  what- 
efier  is  spiritually  g(X)d ;  on  the  will,  by  makbg 
it  averse  fit>ro  Giod ;  on  the  affections,  by  dis- 
ordering and  sensualizing  them;  so  that  one 
may  almoet  say  to  those  who  are  under  the  su- 
preme dominion  of  this  spirit,  what  was  said  to 
the  hosts  of  Joshua,  *  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord.* 

The  worldliness  of  mind  is  not  at  all  common- 
ly understood,  and  for  tlie  following  reason : — 
reople  suppose  that  in  this  world,  our  chief 
buuoess  is  with  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
to  conduct  the  business  of  this  world  well,  that  is 
oonibrmably  to  moral  principles,  is  the  chief 
substance  of  moral  and  true  goodness.  Religion, 

Astte  moniflsd  apostle  of  tte  holy  and  self-dsnyias 
■spciflt,  Dfcaehing  rapenUnoe  hecsum  the  kingdom  of 
Hsaven  ia  at  hand,  Mr.  Law  bas  no  fuporior.  Aa  a 
'    r  of  salvation  on  spiritual  grounds  I  would  fbl- 


if  introduced  at  all  into  the  system,  only  makof 
it  occasional,  and  if  I  may  so  speak  ito  bolyday 
appearance.  To  bring  refigion  into  every  thing, 
is  thought  ineoropatihle  with  the  doe  attention 
to  the  Uiinn  of  this  life.  And  so  it  would  be, 
if  by  religion  were  meant  talking  about  reli- 
gion.  The  phrase,  therefore,  is :  '  We  cannot 
always  be  praving ;  we  most  mind  onr  business 
and  onr  social  duties  as  well  as  our  devotion.* 
Workily  business  being  thus  subjected  to  world 
ly,  though  in  some  degree  moral,  maxims,  the 
mind  during  the  conduct  of  business  grows 
workllT ;  and  a  continually  increasing  worldly 
spirit  dims  the  sight  and  relaxes  the  moral  pria- 
oiple  on  which  the  af&irs  of  the  world  are  con- 
dnded,  as  well  as  indisposes  the  mind  lor  all  the 
exercises  of  devotion. 

But  this  temper  as  far  as  relates  to  insiiuss, 
so  much  assumes  the  semblance  of  goodness, 
that  those  who  have  not  the  right  views  are  apt 
to  mists  ke  the  earrjrin^  on  the  affairs  of  lifb  on 
a  tolerable  moral  principle,  for  religion.  They 
do  not  see  that  the  evil  lies  not  in  their  so  carry 
ing  on  business,  but  in  their  not  carrying  on 
the  things  of  this  life  in  subservieney  to  the 
things  of  eternity ;  in  their  not  carrying  them 
on  with  the  unintermitting  idea  of  responsibi- 
lity. The  evil  does  not  lie  in  their  not  being 
always  on  their  knees,  but  in  their  not  bringing 
their  religion  from  the  doeet  into  the  world :  ia 
their  not  bringing  the  spirit  of  8unday*s  devo- 
tions into  the  transactions  of  the  week :  in  not 
transforming  their  reli^fioQ  from  a  dry,  and 
speculative,  and  imperaUve  system,  into  a  lively, 
and  influential,  and  unoeasing  principle  of  ae- 
tion. 

Though  there  are,  blessed  bo  God !  in  the 
moot  exalted  stetions,  women  who  adorn  their 
Christian  profession  by  a  consistent  condoet; 
yet  are  there  not  others  who  are  kbooring  hard 
to  unite  the  irreooocileable  intereste  of  earth  and 
heaven  7  who,  while  they  will  not  relinquish  ono 
jot  of  what  thio  world  has  to  bestow,  yet  by  no 
means  renounce  their  hopes  of  a  better  7  woo  do 
not  think  it  unreasonable  that  their  indulging  ia 
the  fullest  possession  of  present  pleasure  shonU 
interfere  with  the  most  certain  reversion  of  fW 
tore  glory  7  who,  after  living  in  the  roost  un* 
bounded  gratification  of  ease,  Tanity,  and  luxury, 
fancy  that  heaven  must  be  atteehed  of  course  to 
a  life  of  which  Christianity  is  the  outward  pro- 
fession  and  which  has  not  been  sUined  by  any 
flagrant  or  dishonourable  act  of  ^uilt 

Are  there  not  many  who,  while  they  entar. 
tein  a  respect  for  Religion  (for  I  address  not  tha 
unbelieving  or  the  licentious)  while  they  believo 
ito  truths,  observe  ite  forms,  and  would  be 
shocked  not  to  be  thought  religions  are  yet  ua* 
mersed  in  this  life  of  disqualifying  worldliness? 
who,  though  they  make  a  conscience  of  going 
to  the  public  worship  once  on  a  Sunday ;  and 
are  scrupulottsly  observant  of  the  other  rites 
of  the  church,  yet  hesitate  not  to  give  up  all 
the  rest  of  their  time  to  the  very  same  par. 
suite  and  pleasures  which  occupy  the  heaxte 
and  engross  the  lives  of  those  looeer  charac 
tors  whose  enjoyment  is  not  obstmotad  bf 
any  dread  of  a  niture  acoount  7  and  who  an 
aoting  on  the  wise  principle  of  the  'childian  of 
tha  worU,*  in  making  tha  OMSt  of  the " 
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■Ut6  of  heing  fVom  the  oon?iction  that  there  ie 
DO  other  to  be  expected. 

It  must  be  ovmed,  indeed,  that  fnith  in  unseen 
thinjrfi  is  at  times  lamentably  weak  and  defec- 
five  even  in  the  truly  pious ;  and  that  it  is  no,  is 
the  subject  of  their  ^ief  and  humiliation.  O ! 
how  does  the  real  Christian  take  shame  in  the 
coldness  of  his  belief,  in  the  lowness  of  his  at- 
tainments !  How  deeply  does  he  lament  that 
*  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
him  !* — *  that  the  life  he  now  lives  in  the  flesh, 
is*  not,  in  the  degree  it  ought  to  be,  *  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  !*  Yet  one  thing  is  clear ;  how- 
ever weak  his  belief  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  his  actions  are  principally  governed 
by  it ;  he  evinces  his  sincerity  to  others  by  a  life 
in  some  good  degree  analogous  to  the  doctrines 
he  professes ;  while  to  himself  he  has  at  least 
this  conviction,  that  faint  as  his  confidence  may 
be  at  times,  low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and  fbeble 
as  his  faith  may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst  of  times 
he  would  not  exchange  that  faint  measure  of 
trust  and  hope  for  all  the  actual  pleasures  and 
possessions  of  his  most  splendid  acquaintance  ; 
and  what  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  never 
seeks  the  cure  of  his  dejection,  where  they  seek 
theirs,  in  this  world,  but  in  God. 

But  as  to  the  faith  of  worldly  persons,  bow- 
ever  strong  it  may  be  in  speculation,  however 
orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout  their  pro- 
fession, we  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  is  a  little 
defective  in  sincerity  :  for  if  there  were  in  their 
minds  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, and  of  the  eternal  bliss  it  promises,  would 
it  not  be  obvious  to  them  that  there  must  be 
more  diligence  for  its  attainment  7  We  disco- 
ver great  ardour  in  carrying  on  worldly  pro- 
jects, because  we  believe  the  good  which  we  are 
pursuing  is  real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  pursuit ;  we  believe  that  good  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  diligence,  and  we  prudently  proportion 
oar  earnestness  to  this  conviction ;  when  there- 
fore we  see  persons  professing  a  lively  faith  in 
a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  it,  can  we  forbear  suspecting  that 
their  belief,  not  only  of  their  own  title  to  eternal 
happiness  but  of  eternal  happiness  itself,  is  not 
well  grounded ;  and  that,  if  they  were  to  *  exa- 
mine themselves  truly,*  and  to  produce  the 
principle  of  such  a  relaxed  morality,  the  faith 
would  be  found  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
practice  ? 

The  objections  which  disincline  the  world  to 
make  present  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  eternal  happiness,  are  such  as  ap- 
ply to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  That 
IS,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  religious  course  as 
tending  to  rob  them  of  that  actual  pleasure 
which  is  within  their  reach,  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  enjoyment  They  object  to  giving  up 
the  seen  good  for  the  unseen.  But  do  not  almost 
all  the  transactions  of  life  eome  under  the  san>e 
description? — Do  we  not  give  up  present  ease 
and  renounce  much  indulgence  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  future  7  Do  we  not  part  with  our  cur- 
rent money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
possess  7  Nay«  do  not  the  most  worldly  oflen 
flobmit  to  an  immediate  inconvenience,  by  re- 
vehif  tlMir  present  income,  in  order  to  inrare 


to  themselves  a  larger  capital  for  their  fatnn 
subsistence  ? 

Now,  *  Faith,  which  b  the  substance  of  thiiigi 
hoped  for,*  is  meant  to  furnish  the  soul  wHk 
present  support,  while  it  satisfies  it  as  to  thi 
security  on  which  it  has  lent  itself;  just  as  a 
man*s  bonds  and  mortgages  assure  him  that  hs 
is  really  rich,  though  be  has  not  all  the  money 
in  hand  ready  to  spend  at  the  moment  Those 
who  truly  believe  the  Bible,  must  in  the  same 
manner  be  content  to  live  on  its  promises,  hj 
which  God  has  as  it  were  pledged  himself  for 
their  future  blessedness. 

Even  that  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  which 
leads  the  persons  in  question  so  stadiously  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  qualifications  necessi 
ry  for  the  pleasures  of  the  present  scene,  that 
understanding  and  good  sense,  which  leads  them 
to  acquire  such  talents  as  may  enable  them  to 
relish  the  resorts  of  gayety  here ;  that  very  spi- 
rit should  induce  those  who  are  really  lookbf 
for  a  future  state  of  happiness,  to  wish  to  acqoue 
something  of  the  taste,  and  temper,  and  talenti, 
which  may  be  considered  as  qualifications  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness.  The  neglect 
of  doing  this  must  proceed  from  one  of  uese 
two  causes ;  either  they  must  think  their  pre- 
sent  course  a  safe  and  proper  course ;  or  the' 
must  think  that  death  is  to  produce  some  snddei 
and  surprising  alteration  in  the  human  charae* 
ter.  But  the  office  of  death  is  to  transport  us  ti 
a  new  state,  not  to  transform  us  to  a  new  na. 
ture ;  the  stroke  of  death  is  intended  to  effisct 
our  deliverance  out  of  this  world,  and  our  intro* « 
duction  into  another ;  but  it  b  not  likely  to  efiect 
any  sudden  and  wonderful,  much  less  a  total 
change  in  our  hearts  or  our  tastes ;  so  far  from 
this  that  we  are  assured  in  Scripture,  *  that  be 
that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still,  and  he  that  ii 
holy  will  be  holy  still.*  lliough  we  believe  that 
death  will  completely  cleanse  the  holy  soul  from 
its  remaining  pollutions,  that  it  will  exchange 
defective  sanctification  into  perfect  purity,  en- 
tangling temptation  into  complete  freedom ;  suf. 
fering  and  affliction  into  health  and  joy  ;  doobti 
and  fears  into  perfect  security,  and  oppressive 
weariness  into  everlasting  rest ;  yet  there  is  do 
magic  in  the  wand  of  death  which  will  convert 
an  unholy  soul  into  a  holy  one.  And  it  is  aw- 
ful to  reflect,  that  such  tempers  as  havo  the  al- 
lowed predominance  here  will  maintain  it  for- 
ever ;  that  such  as  the  will  is  when  we  close  our 
eyes  upon  the  things  of  time,  such  it  will  be 
when  we  open  them  on  those  of  eternity.  The 
mere  act  of  death  no  more  fits  us  fi>r  heaven, 
than  the  mere  act  of  the  mason  who  pulls  down 
our  old  house  fits  us  for  a  new  one.  If  we  die 
with  our  hearts  running  over  with  the  love  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  promise  to  lead  us  to  ex. 
pcct  that  we  shall  rise  with  them  full  of  the  kwe 
of  God.  Death  indeed  will  show  us  to  ourselvei 
such  as  we  are,  but  will  not  make  us  such  as  we 
are  not :  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  acquiring 
self-knowledge  when  we  can  no  longer  turn  it 
to  any  account,  but  that  of  tormenting  ourselves.  ' 
To  illustrate  this  truth  still  farther  by  an  alio- 
sion  familiar  to  the  persons  I  address  :  the  draw- 
in^  up  the  curtain  at  the  theatre,  though  it  serve 
to  introduce  us  to  the  entertainments  behind  i| 
doM  not  create  in  as  iny  new  ftenltiti  to  of 
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ienrtuid  or  to  relish  those  entertainments :  these 
DUst  baTe  been  already  acquired ;  they  most 
have  been  provided  beforehand,  and  bron^ht  with 
■i  to  the  place,  if  we  woold  relish  the  pleasare 
of  the  place ;  for  the  entertainment  can  only 
operate  on  that  taste  we  carry  to  it  It  is  too 
nte  to  be  acquiring^  when  we  ooght  to  be  en- 

^  That  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise,  those  dispo- 
■tioos  of  love,  meekness,  *  peace,  quietness,  and 
mnrance;*  that  indifference  to  the  fashion  of  a 
vorld  which  is  passings  away ;  that  lonffingr  after 
ieliverance  from  sin;  that  desire  or  holiness, 
together  with  all  •  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit*  here, 
Bust  surely  make  some  part  of  our  qualification 
Sir  the  enjoyment  of  a  world,  the  pleasures  of 
vhich  are  all  spiritual.  And  who  can  conceive 
my  thing  comparable  to  the  awful  surprise  of  a 
nol  long  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of  vanity 
Lod  pleasure,  yet  all  the  while  lulled  by  the  self. 
mnplaicency  of  a  religion  of  mere  forms;  who, 
rkile  it  counted  upon  heaven  as  a  thing  of 
MNirse ;  had  made  no  preparation  for  it !  Who 
mfi  conceive  any  surprise  comparable  to  that  of 
aeh  a  soul  on  shutting  its  eyes  on  a  world  of 
Mwe,  of  which  all  the  objects  and  delights  were 

0  eongenial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 

1  world  of  spirits  of  which  all  the  characters  of 
njoyment  are  of  a  nature  new,  unknown,  sor- 
insing,  and  specifically  different?  pleasures 
nore  inconceivable  to  its  apprehension  and  more 
iMoitable  to  its  taste,  than  the  gratifications  of 
me  sense  are  to  the  organs  of  another,  or  than 
he  most  exquisite  works  of  art  and  genius  to 
tbnlate  imbecility  of  mind. 

While  we  would  with  deep  humility  confess 
hat  we  cannot  purchase  heaven  by  any  works 
IT  right  dispositions  of  our  own ;  while  we  grate- 
*aUy  acknowledge  that  it  must  be  purchased  for 
M  by  *  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
sir  sins  in  his  blood  ;*  yet  let  us  remember  that 
re  have  no  reason  to  expect  we  could  be  capable 
»f  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  heaven  so  pur- 
shMed  without  heavenly  mindedness. 

When  those  persons  who  are  apt  to  expect 
m  much  comfort  from  religion  as  if  their  hearts 
rere  not  full  of  the  world,  now  and  then  in  a  fit 
if  honesty  or  low  spirits,  complain  that  Chris. 
ianity  does  not  make  them  as  good  and  happy 
m  they  were  led  to  expect  from  that  assurance, 
hat  *  great  pesce  have  they  who  love  the  law  of 
sod,'  and  that  *  they  who  wait  on  him  shall  want 
Ml  manner  of  thing  that  is  ^rood  ;*  when  they 
ament  that  the  paths  of  religion  are  not  those 
paths  of  pleasantness'  which  they  were  led  to 
txpect ;  their  case  reminds  one  of -a  celebrated 
ihysician,  who  used  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
lis  prescriptions,  which  commonly  cured  the 
nor  and  the  temperate,  did  so  little  good  among 
lie  rich  and  luxurious  patients,  was,  that  while 
le  was  labouring  to  remove  the  disease  by  me- 
lieines,  of  which  they  only  took  drams,  grains, 
■d  scruples,  they  were  inflaming  it  by  a  muU 
iplicity  of  injurious  aliments,  which  they  swal- 
Q«red  by  ounces,  pounds,  and  pints. 

Tb«se  fashionable  Christians  should  be  re- 
■ioded,  that  there  was  no  half  engagement 
Mde  for  them  at  their  baptbm ;  that  they  are 
Ml  partly  their  own,  and  partly  their  Redeem- 
«^    *  He  that  is  bought  with  a  prioo,'  is  the 


sole  property  of  the  purchaser.  Faith  does  not 
consist  merely  in  submitting  the  opinions  of  the 
understanding,  but  the  dispositions  of  the  heart 
religion  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments,  but  of 
afiections ;  it  is  not  the  tribute  of  fear  extorted 
from  a  slave,  but  the  voluntary  homage  of  love 
paid  by  a  child. 

Neither  does  a  Christian's  piety  consist  in 
living  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  practices  of 
the  world,  while  perhaps  her  heart  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she  is  railing :  but 
it  consists  in  tubduing  the  spirit  of  the  world 
resisting  its  temptations,  and  opposing  its  prsc- 
tices,  even  while  her  duty  obliges  her  to  live 
in  it. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  or  th^  love  of  the  world  con 
fined  to  those  only  who  are  making  a  figure  in 
it ;  nor  are  its  operations  bounded  by  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  metropolis  nor  by  the  limited  re* 
^ions  of  firstrate  rank  and  splendour.  She  who 
inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  excesses  of 
London,  and  solaces  herself  in  her  own  compa. 
rative  sobriety,  because  her  more  circumscribed 
fortune  compels  her  to  take  up  with  the  second- 
hand  pleasures  of  successive  watering-places,  if 
she  pursue  these  pleasures  with  avidity,  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  spirit :  and  she  whose  still 
narrower  opportunities  stint  her  to  the  petty  di- 
versions  of  her  provincial  town,  if  she  be  busied 
in  swelling  and  enlarging  her  smaller  sphere  of 
vanity  and  idleness,  however  she  may  comfort 
herself  with  her  own  comparative  goodness,  by 
railing  at  the  unattainable  pleasures  of  the  wa- 
tering place,  or  the  still  more  unapproachable 
joys  of  the  capital,  is  governed  by  the  same  spi. 
rit ;  for  she  who  is  as  vain  as  dissipated,  and  as 
extravagant  as  actual  circumstances  admit, 
would  bis  as  vain,  as  dissipated,  and  as  extrava- 
gant  as  the  gayest  objects  of  her  invective  ao- 
tually  are,  if  she  could  change  places  with  them. 
It  is  not  merely  by  what  we  do  that  we  can  be 
sure  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  no  dominion 
over  us,  but  by  fairly  considering  what  we  should 
probably  do  if  more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
suoh  a  palpable  contradiction  m  terms,  must  not 
imagine  that  she  acquits  herself  of  her  religious 
obligations  by  PM^ng  in  her  mere  weekly  obla- 
tion of  prayer.  There  is  no  covenant  by  which 
communion  with  Grod  is  restricted  to  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sunday :  she  must  not  imagine  she 
acquits  herself  by  setting  apart  a  few  particular 
days  in  the  year  for  the  exercise  of  a  periodical 
devotion,  and  then  flying  back  to  the  world  as 
eagerly  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  repay  herself 
with  a  large  interest  for  her  short  fit  of  self-de- 
nial;  the  stream  of  pleasure  running  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  from  having  been  interrupt- 
ed by  this  forced  obstruction.  And  the  avidity 
with  which  we  have  seen  certain  persons  of  a 
still  less  correct  character  than  the  class  we  have 
been  considering,  return  to  a  whole  year's  car- 
nival,  after  the  self  imposed  penance  of  a  passion 
week,  gives  a  shrewd  intimation  that  they  con- 
sidered the  temporary  abstraction  less  as  an  act 
of  penitence  for  the  past,  than  as  a  purchase  of 
indemnity  for  the  future.  Such  bareweight 
Protestants  prudently  condition  for  retaining  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  thej^boy 
not  indeed  of  the  late  spiritual  court  of  T^ 
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bat  of  that  wcret  Belfau:quittin|r  fudge,  which 
ignorance  of  its  own  turpitude,  and  of  the  atrict 
requirementa  of  the  divine  law,  haa  established 
supreme  in  the  tribunal  of  every  unrenewed 
heart. 

But  the  practice  of  self-examination  is  im- 
peded by  one  clog,  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
inconvenient  to  the  gay  and  worldly :  for  the 
royal  prophet  (^ho  was,  however,  himself  as 
likely  as  any  one  to  be  acquainted  with  thediffi. 
culties  peculiar  to  greatness)  has  annexed  as  a 
concomitant  to  *  communing  with  our  Qwn 
heart,*  that  we  should  *  be  stii/.*  Now  this  clause 
of  the  injunction  annihilates  the  other,  by  ren- 
dering it  incompatible  with  the  present  habits 
of  fashionable  life,  of  which  $tiUne»$  is  clearly 
not  one  of  the  constituents.  It  would,  bowerer, 
greatly  assist  those  who  do  not  altogether  de- , 
cane  the  practice,  if  they  were  to  establish  into 
a  rule  the  habit  of  detecting  certain  suspicious 
practices,  by  realiiing  them,  as  it  were,  to  their 
own  minds,  through  um  means  of  drawing  them 
out  in  detail,  and  of  placing  them  before  their 
eyes  clothed  in  language ;  for  there  is  nothing 
that  so  efiectuaUy  exposes  an  absurdity  which 
has  hitherto  passed  muster  for  want  of  such  an 
inquisition,  as  giving  it  shape,  and  form,  and 
body.  How  many  things  which  now  silently 
work  themsehree  into  the  habit,  and  pass  current 
without  inquiry,  would  then  shock  us  by  their 
palpable  inconsistency !  Who,  for  instance,  could 
stand  the  sight  of  such  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count as  this : — Item ;  so  many  card-parties, 
balls,  and  operas  due  to  me  in  the  following 
jrear,  for  so  many  manuala,  prayers,  and  medi- 
tations paid  beforehand  during  the  last  six  days 
in  lent?  With  how  much  indignation  soever 
this  suggestion  may  be  treated;  whatever  of- 
fence may  be  taken  at  snch  a  combination  of  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous ;  however  we  may  re- 
volt at  the  idea  of  such  a  composition  with  our 
Afaker,  when  put  into  so  many  words ;  does  not 
the  habitual  course  of  some  go  near  to  realise 
such  a  statement  T 

But  *  a  Christian's  mee,*  as  a  venerable  pre- 
late* observes,  *  is  not  to  run  at  so  many  Am! t,' 
but  is  a  constant  course,  a  regular  progress  by 
which  we  are  continually  gaining  ground  upon 
sin,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Am  I  then  ridiculmg  this  pious  seclusion  of 
contrite  sinners  7    Am  I  then  jesting  at  that 

*  troubled  spirit*  which  God  has  declared  is  his 

*  acceptable  sacrifice  7'  God  forbid  !  Such  rea- 
sonable  retirements  have  been  the  practice,  and 
continue  to  be  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  sin- 
ccrest  Christians ;  and  wUl  continue  to  be  re- 
sorted to  as  long  as  Christianity,  that  is,  as  long 
aa  the  world  shall  last  It  is  well  to  call  off  the 
thoughts,  even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from 
sin  and  vanity,  but  even  from  Uie  lawful  pursuits 
of  business  and  the  laudable  concerns  of  life ; 
and  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the  space 
which  divides  us  from  eternity : 

Tis  gp^atly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  boun. 
And  adc  tnem  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 
And  how  they  night  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Yfli  to  those  who  seek  a  short  annual  retreat 
|.^  «BWiopBo|ikiM. 


as  a  mere  form ;  who  dignify  with  the  idea  i 
religious  retirement,  a  week  in  which  it  ii  ra- 
ther unfashionable  to  be  seen  in  town ;  who  n- 
tire  with  imabated  resolution  Co  ratum  to  Ik 
maxims,  the  pleasures,  and  the  spirit  of  that 
world  which  they  do  but  mechanically  lenoaaer, 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this  short  aeoessiaa, 
which  does  not  even  pretend  to  subdue  thepria* 
ciple,  but  merely  suspends  the  act,  may^  enlj 
serve  to  set  a  keener  edge  on  the  appetite  tit 
the  pleasures  they  are  quitting  7  la  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  bow  may  fly  back  with  redoobkd 
violence  from  having  been  unnatorally  bent? 
that  by  varnishing  over  a  life  of  vanity  with  the 
transient  externals  of  a  formal  and  tamporary 
piety  thev  may  the  more  dangerooaly  skm  ovsr 
the  troubleeome  soreness  of  a  tender  oomeiaooB, 
by  laying 

This  flatterinf  uoction  to  the  soul  f 

And  is  it  not  awfully  to  be  apprehendM  thit 
such  devotions  come  in  among  those  ▼ain  oU^ 
tiona  which  the  Almighty  has  declared  he  wiH 
not  accept  7  For,  is  it  not  among  the  delosisM 
of  a  worldly  piety,  to  consider  Christianity  u  t 
thing  which  cannot,  indeed,  safely  be  omitted, 
but  which  iMiohe  g9t  met ;  a  certain  quaatitj 
of  which  ia,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  the  Iubjs 
with  k>ng  intervals  between  the  repetitions  7  Is 
it  not  among  its  delusions  to  consider  reHgkn 
as  imposing  a  act  of  hardahips,  which  waM  be 
occasionally  encountered,  in  order  lo  proeare  • 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  long  respite?— a 
short  penalty  for  a  long  pleasore  ?  that  these  se- 
verer conditions  thus  fulfilled,  the  aequitlid 
Christian  having  paid  the  annual  demand  of  a 
rigorous  requisition,  she  aoay  now  lawfully  n-  ' 
turn  to  her  natural  atate ;  the  old  reckoning  be- 
ing adjusted,  she  may  begin  a  new  eoore,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  her  punctual  obedienee, 
in  the  resumed  indulgence  of  those  gratifioatisas 
which  she  had  for  a  short  time  laid  aside  as  • 
hard  task  to  please  a  hard  master ;  but  this  task 
performed  and  the  master  appeased,  the  miod 
may  discover  its  natural  bent,  in  poyfolly  return- 
ing to  the  objects  of  its  real  choice  1  Whersai, 
it  is  not  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  re- 
ligious exercises  had  produced  the  efioct  which 
it  is  the  nature  of  true  reliprion  to  produce,  the 
penitent  could  not  return  with  her  own  genoiat 
alacrity  to  those  habits  of  the  world,  from  wkiek 
the  pious  weekly  manuals  through  which  ihs 
hss  been  labouring  with  the  punctuality  of  aa 
almanac  as  to  the  day,  and  the  accnraej  of  • 
bead-roll  as  to  the  number,  were  intended  by  tbe 
devout  authors  to  rescue  their  reader  7 

I  am  far  from  insinuating,  that  this  literal  se- 
questration ought  to  be  prolonged  throaghoot 
the  year,  or  that  all  the  days  of  buaiDrss  are  to 
be  made  equally  days  of  solemnity  and  euat^ 
nued  meditation.  This  earth  is  a  plaoe  in  which 
a  much  larger  portion  of  a  common  ChristiaB^ 
time  must  be  assigned  to  action  than  to  oontsai- 
plation.  Women  of  the  higher  class  were  net 
sent  into  the  world  to  shun  society,  but  to  in- 
prove  it  They  were  not  designed  for  the  soU 
and  risionary  virtues  of  solitudes  and  monaste 
ries,  but  for  the  amiable,  and  endearing,  and  ass* 
M  offices  of  social  life:  Ihej  are  ef  a  reSgki 
which  doea  not  impoaa  idle  anilwitm,  but  •» 
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Joins  acUfo  dQtiee ;  a  religion  which  demandi 
the  most  beneTolent  actioni,  and  which  requires 
Ihem  to  be  MDctified  by  the  purest  motives ;  a 
raliffion  which  does  not  condemn  its  followers 
Id  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  seclusion /rom 
the  world,  but  assigns  them  the  more  difficult 
pfovince  of  living  uncorrupted  init;  a  religion 
which,  while  it  forbids  them  *  to  follow  a  multi- 
tude  to  do  «eii,*  includes  in  that  prohibition  the 
■in  of  doing  wdkinfr,  and  which  rooreovnr  en- 
inins  them  to  be  followers  of  Him  *  who  went 
■bout  doing  good.''  • 

But  may  we  not  reasonably  contend,  that 
tboQffh  the  same  sequestration  is  not  required, 
jet  uiat  the  same  nnrit  and  temper  which  we 
would  hope  is  thought  necessary  even  by  those 
on  whom  we  are  animadverting,  during  the  oc* 
euional  humiliation,  must  by  every  real  Chris- 
tian  be  extended  throughout  sll  the  periods  of 
the  year  7  And  when  that  is  really  the  case, 
when  once  the  spirit  of  religion  shall  indeed 
fovern  the  heart,  it  will  not  only  animate  her 
religions  actions  and  employments,  but  will 
fradually  extend  itself  to  the  chastising  her 
conversation,  will  discipline  her  thoughts,  influ- 
ence her  common  business,  restrain  her  indul- 
gences, and  sanctify  her  very  pleasures. 

But  it  seems  that  many,  who  entertain  a  go- 
utful  notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not  consider 
U  as  of  universal  and  unremitting  obligation, 
Vnt  rather  as  a  duty  binding  at  times  on  all,  and 
at  all  tiroes  on  some.  To  the  attention  of  such 
wc  would  recommend  that  very  explicit  address 
of  oar  Lord  on  the  subject  of  self-denial,  the 
temper  directly  opposed  to  a  worldly  spirit: 
*  And  he  said  unto  them  aix,  if  any  man  will 
come  afler  mc,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
np  his  cross  daily.*  Those  who  think  self.de. 
aial  not  of  usteertaZ  obligation  will  observe  the 
word  mil ;  and  those  who  Slink  the  obKgation  not 
cummUmt^  will  attend  to  the  term  dailn*  These 
two  little  words  cut  up  by  the  root  all  the  occa- 
sional religious  observances  grafted  on  a  worldly 
2Ue;  all  transient,  periodical,  and  temporary 
nets  of  piety,  which  some  seem  willing  to  com- 
mute for  a  life  of  habitual  thoughtlessness  and 
fanity. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  more  pitiable  be- 
ing than  one  who,  instead  of  making  her  religion 
the  informing  principle  of  all  she  does  has  only 
jost  enough  to  keep  her  in  continual  fear ;  who 
drudges  through  her  stinted  exercises  with  a 
aaperstitious  kind  of  terror,  while  her  general 
lifo  shows  that  the  love  of  holiness  is  not  tlie 
governing  principle  in  her  heart ;  who  seems  to 
wqSSot  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Christianity, 
bat  is  a  stranger  to  *that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  ban  made  us  free.*  Lot  it  not  be  thought 
a  Indieroos  invention,  if  the  author  hasard  the 
producing  a  real  illustration  of  these  remsrks, 
m  the  insUnee  of  a  lady  of  this  stamp,  who  re- 
taming  from  church  on  a  very  cold  day,  and  re- 
marking with  a  good  deal  of  sclf-oomplacency 
how  much  she  had  suffered  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  comforted  herself  with  emphatically 
adding,  '  that  she  hoped  it  would  ansiser.* 

There  is  this  striking  diifffrenco  between  the 
nal  and  tlie  woridly  Christian,  tie  latter  docs 
not  complain  of  the 'strictness  of  the  divine  law, 
bat  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  performance  ; 
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while  the  worldly  Christian  is  little  troablod  tl 
his  own  failures,  bat  deplores  the  strictness  ol 
the  divine  requisitions.  The  one  wishes  that 
God  would  expect  less,  the  other  prays  for 
strength  to  do  more.  When  tlie  worldly  person 
hears  real  Christians  speak  of  Uieir  own  low 
state,  and  acknowledge  tlioir  extreme  unworthi- 
ness,  he  really  believes  tlicm  to  be  worse  than 
those  who  make  no  such  humiliating  confes- 
sions. He  does  not  know  that  a  mind  which  is 
at  once  deeply  convinced  of  its  own  corruptions, 
and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  law,  is  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  perception  of  all  sin,  as  to  be  hum 
bled  by  the  commission  of  such  as  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  which  those  who  have  less  cor 
reet  views  of  gospel  truth,  hardly  allow  to  be 
sin  at  all.  Such  sn  one,  with  JoIk  Mys,  *Now 
mine  eye  seetA  Thee.* 

But  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  anv  re- 
ligion, short  of  that  by  which  the  diligent  Chris- 
tian strives  that  all  his  actions  shall  have  the 
love  of  God  for  their  motive,  and  the  glur j  of 
God,  as  well  as  his  own  salvation,  for  tlieir  end; 
while  we  go  about  to  balance  our  good  and  bad 
actions,  one  against  the  other,  and  to  take  coou 
fort  in  the  occasional  predominanoD  of  the  for- 
mer while  tlie  cultivation  of  the  principle  from 
which  they  should  spring  is  neglected,  is  not 
the  road  to  all  those  peaceful  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
to  which  true  Christianity  conducts  the  humble 
and  penitent  believer.  Fur,  after  all  wo  can  dew 
Christian  tempers  and  a  Ciiristian  spirit  are  the 
true  criterion  of  a  Christian  character,  uiid  servo 
to  furnisli  tlie  most  unequivocal  test  of  our  at- 
tainments in  religion.  Our  doctrines  may  bs 
sound,  but  they  may  not  bo  influential ;  our  ac- 
tions may  be  correct,  but  they  may  want  the 
sanctifying  principle ;  our  frames  and  feelings 
may  oeem^  nay  they  may  bo  devout,  but  they 
may  bo  heightened  by  mere  animal  fervour 
even  if  genuine,  they  are  seldom  lasting;  and 
to  many  pious  persons  they  are  not  given :  it  is 
therefore  the  Christian  tempers  which  most  in 
fallibly  indicate  tlie  sincere  Christian,  and  best 
prepare  him  for  the  heavenly  state. 

I  am  aware  that  a  better  cast  of  characlera 
than  tliose  we  have  been  contemplating ;  that 
even  the  amiable  and  the  well-disposed,  who 
while  they  want  courage  to  resist  what  thoy 
have  too  much  principle  to  think  right,  aad  t(h» 
much  sense  to  justify,  will  yet  plead  for  the  mI 
haling  system,  and  accuse  these  remarks  of  un 
necessary  rigour.      Th^y   will  declare  'That 
really  they  arc  as  religious  as  tliey  can  be ;  thoj 
wish  they  were  better  :  they  have  little  satisfao- 
tion  in  the  life  they  are  leading,  yet  they  cannot 
break  with  the  worlt ;  they  cannot  fly  in  tlie 
face  of  custom  ;  it  does  not  become  individuals 
like  them  \ft  oppose  the  torrent  of  fashion.*   Be 
ings  so  interesting,  abounding  witli  «>ngagia| 
qualities;  who  not  only  feel  the  beauty  of  giNid 
ness,  but  reverence  the  truths  of  ChrialuiiMv. 
and  are  awfully  looking  for  a  gom^rsl  jihlgiitnitl, 
we  are  grieved  to  hear  laniont  *  Ihui  lti»'V  i^Mv 
do  as  others  du,*  when  thny  am  |i«rliH|M  «Ui.ui 
selvei  of  such  rank  and  ini|Hirlsiii«  «h*l  M  lltM^ 
would  begin  to  do  right,  •••hni-  *»»«il.l  W  ^^^^^\\^\^\ 
to  d'*  as  thuy  did.  W«  bi"  |H  »••«•"'  »•♦  !'•••"  «Ki*«h 
ind'ilently  a»scrl,lhMl.  *  ll»i  «'-'«  *•  «fr«*««i«lKm 
I  wisff,*  wlioii  llH»y  !"•■-•»••  "••  I"" "»  I* Mai'*   ^ 
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•Uierwite,  by  flettin^f  an  example  which  they 
know  would  be  followed.  We  are  aorry  to  hear 
them  content  themselves  with  declaring,  *  that 
they  have  not  the  couraj^e  to  be  singular,*  when 
they  must  feel,  by  seeing  the  influence  of  their 
txample  in  worse  things,  that  there  would  be 
DO  such  great  singularity  in  piety  itself,  if  onoe 
ikey  become  sincerely  pious.  Besides,  this  diffi- 
dence does  not  break  out  on  other  occasions. 
They  do  not  blush  to  be  quoted  as  the  oppoters 
«r  an  old  mode,  or  the  inventors  of  a  new  one: 
nor  are  they  equally  backward  in  being  the 
first  to  appear  in  a  strange  fashion,  such  an  one 
M  often  excites  wonder,  and  aometimes  even 
ofiends  against  delicacy.  Let  not  then  diffidence 
bepleaded  as  an  excuse  only  on  oocaaions  where- 
in  courage  would  be  virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  question  if  we 
▼enture  to  ask  tliese  gentle  characters  who  are 
thus  entrenching  themselves  in  the  imaginary 
■mfbty  of  surrounding  multitudes,  and  who  say, 
*We  only  do  as  others  do,'  whether  they  are 
willing  to  run  the  tremendous  riak  of  conae- 
qoencea,  and  to  fare  a$  oiherBfare  ? 

But  while  these  plead  the  authority  of  faahion 
•a  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  conformity  to  the 
world,  one  who  has  spoken  with  a  paramount 
authority  has  positively  said,  *  Be  yenoi  con- 
ftrmed  to  the  world.*  Nay,  it  ia  urged  aa  the 
very  badge  and  distinction  by  which  the  cha- 
racter opposite  to  the  Christian  is  to  be  marked, 

*  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  ia  enmity  with 
Ood.* 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world  waa 
aerer  perhaps  more  irresistible  than  in  the  daya 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Deluge;  and 
no  man  could  ever  have  pleaded  the  faekion  in 
order  to  justify  a  criminal  asaimilation  with  the 
reigning  manners,  with  more  propriety  than  the 
pamarcn  Noah.  He  had  the  two  grand  and 
contending  objects  of  terror  to  encounter  which 
we  have ;  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
ittiiction  ;  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of 
■ingalarity.  Our  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least 
equally  pressing  with  his ;  for  it  does  not  apprar, 
•Ten  while  he  was  actually  obeying  the  Divine 
«mnmand  in  providing  the  means  of  his  future 
nfety,  tnat  he  $aw  any  actual  symptoms  of  the 
impending  ruin.  So  that  in  one  sense  he  mi^t 
Have  truly  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  *  slackneea 
of  preparation,  *  that  all  things  continued  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  ;*  while  many  of  us, 
though  the  storm  ia  actually  begun,  never 
think  of  providing  the  refuge :  it  is  true  he  was 

•  warned  of  God,*  and  he  provided  *  by  faith.* 
But  are  not  we  also  vcamed  of  God?  have  we 
not  had  a  futter  revelation  1  have  we  not  seen 
Scripture  illustrated,  prophecy  ftalfilling,  with 
every  awful  circumstance  that  can  either 
quicken  the  most  sluggiah  remiaaneaa,  or  con- 
firm the  fbeblest  faith  f 

Besides,  the  patriareh^s  plea  for  following  the 
Ashion  was  stronger  than  you  can  produce. 
While  you  must  see  that  many  are  going  wrong, 
he  saw  that  none  were  going  right.  *  All  flesh 
liad  corrupted  his  way  before  God;*  whilst, 
blessed  be  Grod !  you  have  still  instances  enough 
of  piety  to  keep  you  in  countenance.  While  you 
lament  that  the  vxnld  seduces  you  (for  every  one 
ius  A  little  world  of  hia  own>  your  world  per- 


hapa  is  only  a  petty  neighbourhood,  a  km 
streets  and  squares ;  but  the  patriarch  had  reaUy 
the  contagion  of  a  whole  united  world  to  reaiat ; 
he  had  literally  the  example  of  the  whole  faee  of 
the  earth  to  oppose.  The  *fear  of  man  abo 
would  have  been  a  more  pardonable  fiinlt,  whan 
the  lives  of  the  same  individnab  who  were 
likely  to  excite  respect  or  fear  waa  prolonged 
many  a^,  than  it  can  be  in  the  abort  period 
now  assigned  to  human  life.  How  lamentable 
then  that  human  opinion  should  operaie  ao  pow- 
erfully, when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being  ae 
frail  and  ao  ahort-lived, 

That  he  doth  oease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  he  ift 

You  who  find  it  ao  difficult  to  withatand  the  in- 
dividual allurement  of  modiah  acijuaintance, 
would,  if  you  had  been  in  the  patriach*8  caaa 
have  concluded  the  struggle  to  be  quite  ineflfeo- 
tual,  and  sunk  under  the  supposed  fruitlessness 
of  resistance.  '  Myaelf,*  would  you  not  have 
aaid  ?  *  or  at  most  my  little  family  of  eight  per- 
sons  can  never  hope  to  stop  this  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption ;  I  lament  the  fruitleaaneaa  of  opposi- 
tion ;  I  deplore  the  necessity  of  oonfbrmity  with 
the  prevailing  system :  but  it  would  be  a  roolish 
presumption  to  hope  that  one  family  can  effect 
a  change  in  the  state  of  tiie  world.*  In  your 
own  case,  however,  ia  it  not  certain  to  how  wide 
an  extent  the  hearty  union  of  even  fewer  per- 
aona  in  such  a  cause  might  reach :  at  least  ia  it 
nothing  to  what  the  patriarch  did  7  waa  it  no- 
thing to  preserve  himself  from  the  general  de 
atruction ;  waa  it  nothing  to  deliver  hia  owr 
aoul  7  was  it  nothing  to  rescue  the  aoula  of  Iw 
whole  family  7 

A  wise  man  will  never  differ  from  the  world 
in  triflea.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  of  a  aound 
jndgment  to  comply  with  custom  whenerer  we 
safely  can;  such  compliance  atrengthena  our 
influence  by  reserving  to  ourselves  the  greater 
weight  of  authority  on  thoae  occaaiona,  when 
our  oonacience  obligee  us  to  differ.  Thoae  who 
are  prudent  will  cheerfully  conform  to  all  the 
innocent  usance  of  the  world ;  but  thoae  who  are 
Christians  will  be  scrupulous  in  defining  which 
are  really  innocent  previous  to  their  coimirmity 
fb  them.  Not  what  the  world,  but  what  the 
Goapel  calla  innocent  will  be  found  at  the  grand 
scrutiny  to  have  been  really  ao.  A  discreet 
Christisn  will  take  due  pains  to  be  oonyineed 
he  is  right  before  he  will  presume  to  be  ainguJar: 
but  from  the  instant  he  is  persuaded  the  Goapal 
ia  true,  and  the  world  of  course  wrong,  he  will 
no  longer  risk  his  safety  by  following  muhitudea, 
or  hazard  his  aoul  by  ataking  it  on  hninan 
opinion.  All  our  moat  dangerona  miatakes 
arise  from  our  not  constantly  reforring  oar  prac- 
tice to  the  Btandard  of  Scripture,  inatead  of  tht 
mutable  standard  of  human  eatimation  hj  which 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  real  value  of  characters 
For  this  latter  standard  in  some  caaea  deter- 
mines  those  to  be  good  who  do  not  run  all  the 
lengths  in  which  the  notorioualy  bad  allow 
themselves.  The  Goepel  hss  an  universal,  the 
world  haa  a  local  standard  of  goodneaa ;  in  cer- 
tain societies  certain  vicea  akoe  are  diahonour 
able,  snoh  as  covetouaneaa  and  oowardioe ;  while 
thoae  aina  of  which  our  Saviour  haa  aaid,  that 
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thmj  which  oommit  them  *thal\  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Gkxl,*  detract  nothing  from  the  re- 
spect some  peraoDf  receive.  Nay,  thoee  very 
characters  whom  the  Almight?  has  expressly 
and  awfiilly  declared  *  He  will  iudge,**  are  re. 
eei^ed,  are  admired,  are  caressed,  in  that  which 
calls  itself  the  best  company. 

Bat  to  weigh  oar  actions  by  one  standard 
DOW,  when  we  know  they  will  be  judged  by  an- 
other hereafler,  would  be  reckoned  the  height 
of  absurdity  in  any  transctions  but  thoee  which 
involve  the  interests  of  eternity.  *  How  readest 
thou  7*  is  a  more  specific  direction  than  any  com- 
parative view  of  our  own  habits  witH  the  habits 
of  others :  and  at  the  final  bar  it  will  be  of  little 
avail  that  our  actions  have  risen  above  those  of 
bad  cien,  if  our  views  and  principle^  shall  be 
tend  to  have  been  in  opposition  the  Gospel  of 
Christ 

Nor  is  their  practice  more  commendable,  who 
are  ever  on  the  watch  to  pick  out  the  worst  ac- 
tions of  good  men,  by  way  of  justifying  their 
own  conduct  on  the  comparison.  The  (aolis  of 
the  best  men,  *  for  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth  who  sinneth  not,*  can  in  no  wise  justify 
the  errors  of  the  worst :  and  it  is  not  invariably 
the  example  of  even  good  men  that  we  must  take 
lor  our  unerring  rule  of  conduct:  nor  is  it  by  a 
■ingle  action  that  either  they  or  we  shall  be 
1 ;  for  in  that  case  who  could  be  saved  7 


at  it  is  by  the  general  prevalence  of  right  prin 
eipbs  and  good  habits  and  Christian  tampers ; 
by  the  predominance  of  holiness  and  righteous- 
neas,  and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by  the 
power  of  hamility,  faith  and  love  in  the  heart 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  Ae  leading  doctrines  of  Chriotianity. — The 
corruption  of  human  nature.  The  doctrine  of 
redemption.  The  necessity  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  of  the  divine  influences  to  produce 
that  change.  With  a  sketch  of  the  Christian 
ekaracter. 

The  author  havin)^  in  this  little  work  taken  a 
▼lew  of  the  false  notions  oflen  imbibed  in  early 
UA  from  a  bad  education,  and  of  their  pernicious 
efieota ;  and  having  attempted  to  point  out  the 
respective  remedies  to  these;  she  would  now 
draw  all  that  has  been  said  to  a  point,  and  de- 
ekre  plainly  what  she  humbly  conceives  to  be 
the  source  whence  all  these  false  notions  and 
tbie  wrong  conduct  really  proceed :  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  shall  answer:  *It  is  because  they 
Juive  forsaken  the  fbuntahi  of  living  waters, 
and  have  hewn  out  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.*  It  is 
an  ignorance  past  belief  of  what  true  Christi- 
anity really  is :  the  remedy,  therefore,  and  the 
only  remedy  that  can  bo  applied  with  any  pros* 
pect  of  success,  is  REUofON,  and  by  Religion  she 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  Gospel  of 
Jaens  Christ 

It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  religion  shoald 
be  taoght  at  an  esrly  period  of  life ;  that  children 
riiould  bo  brought  up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
«  Hebrew.  xiiL  4. 


nition  of  the  Lord.*  The  manner  in  which  thef 
should  be  taught  has  likewise  with  great  plain- 
ness been  suggested ;  that  it  should  be  done  m 
so  lively  and  familiar  a  manner  as  to  make  re- 
ligion amiable,  and  her  ways  to  appear,  what 
V^y  really  are,  *  ways  of  pleasantness.*  And  a 
slight  sketch  has  been  riven  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  by  which  her  amiableness  would 
more  clearly  appear.  But  this,  being  a  subjed 
of  such  vast  importance  compared  with  which 
every  other  subject  sinks  into  nothing ;  it  seema 
not  sufficient  to  speak  on  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  in  detached  parts,  but  it 
is  of  importance  to  point  out,  though  in  a  brief 
and  imperfect  manner,  the  mutual  dependence 
of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and  the  mfloenoe 
which  these  doctrines  have  upon  the  heart  and 
life,  so  that  the  duties  of  Christianity  may  be 
seen  to  grow  out  of  its  doctrines :  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  Christian  virtue  difibrs  eMf» 
tiaUy  from  pagan  :  it  is  of  a  quite  difierent  kind^ 
the  plant  itself  is  difibrent,  it  comes  fhmi  a  dil^ 
ferent  root,  and  grows  in  a  difforent  soil. 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  humbling  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  was  ibl- 
lowed  from  the  corruption  of  our  first  parent^ 
makes  way  for  the  bright  display  of  redeeming 
love.  How  from  the  abasing  thought  that  *  we 
are  all  as  sheep  going  astray,  every  one  in  hie 
own  way  ;*  that  none  can  return  to  the  Shop 
herd  of  our  souls,  *  except  the  Farther  draw 
him  :*  that  *  the  natural  man  eanmoi  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  because  they  are  spiritoally 
discerned  :*  how  from  this  humiliating  view  of 
the  helpiessnesSy  as  well  as  the  corrv/Sion  of  hu- 
man nature,  we  are  to  turn  to  that  animatmf 
doctrine,  the  offer  of  divine  assistance.  So  that, 
though  human  nature  will  appea^  from  this  view 
in  a  deeply  degraded  state,  and  oonseqoentlj 
aU  have  cause  for  humility,  yet  not  one  haa 
cause  for  despair :  the  disease  indeed  is  dreed- 
ful,  but  a  physician  is  at  hand,  both  able  and 
willing  to  save  us :  though  we  are  natnrattj 
without  'strength,  our  help  is  laid  upon  one 
that  is  mighty.*  If  the  gospel  discover  lo  na 
our  lapsed  state,  it  discovers  also  the  meana  of 
our  restoration  to  the  divine  image  and  favour. 
It  not  only  discovers  but  impresses  thb  image; 
it  not  only  gives  us  the  description,  bat  the  at- 
tainment of  this  favour ;  and  while  the  word  of 
God  soggesta  the  remedy,  his  Spirit  applies  it 

We  should  observe  then,  that  the  doctrinee 
of  our  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  a 
beautiful  consistency,  all  woven  into  one  piece. 
We  should  get  such  a  view  of  their  reciprooai 
dependence  as  to  be  persuaded  that  withoat  m 
deep  sense  of  our  own  corruptions  we  can  never 
seriously  believe  in  a  Saviour,  because  the  sub- 
stantial and  acceptable  belief  in  Him  must 
always  arise  from  the  conviction  of  our  want  of 
Him ;  that  without  a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  alone  restore  our  fallen  nature, 
repair  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  renew  the  image  of 
Grod  upon  the  heart,  we  never  shaU  be  brought 
to  serious  humble  prayer  for  repentance  and 
restoration ;  and  that  without  this  repentanoi^ 
there  is  no  salvation :  for  though  Christ  has  died 
for  us,  and  consequently  to  him  alone  we  most 
look  as  a  Saviour,  yet  he  has  himself  declared 
that  he  will  save  none  bat  true  penitente. 
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On  tki  d^etrint  of  human  ecrruptitn. 

To  come  now  to  a  more  parlicalar  lUtemeDt 
•f  these  dootrine*.  When  an  important  edifice 
^  about  to  be  erected,  a  wiie  buikler  will  dig 
4eep,  and  look  well  to  the  fonndatione :  know- 
la^  that  witboat  this  the  fiOvic  will  not  be  likely 
fo  atand.  The  foiindatioa  of  the  Chriatian  reli- 
fion,  out  of  which  the  whole  structure  mar  be 
•aid  to  ariae,  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
^H  of  man  from  his  orig^inal  stale  of  righteous- 
ness; and  the  corruption  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
thiA  fall,  and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  ever? 
«iie  born  into  the  world.  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  especi- 
ally of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  morose,  unami- 
able  and  gloomy  idea.  They  are  apt  to 'accuse 
tiKiee  who  are  more  strict,  and  serious  of  unne. 
oessary  severity,  and  to  suspect  them  of  think- 
^  unjustly  ill  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  reasons 
which  prejudice  the  inezperienoed  ajrainst  the 
doctrine  in  question  appear  to  be  the  following : 
.  Yonnsr  persons  themselves  have  seen  little  of 
the  world.  In  pleasurable  sociely  the  world 
puts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance ;  and  that 
ioflness  and  urbanity  which  prevail,  particularly 
amongst  persons  of  fiwhion,  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  more  than  they  are  really  worth.  The 
apposition  to  this  doctrme  in  the  young,  arises 
partly  from  ingenuousness  of  heart,  partly  from 
a  habit  of  indulging  themselves  in  favourable 
•appositions  respecting  the  world,  rather  than 
ol  pursuing  truth,  which  is  always  the  grand 
thing  to  be  pursued ;  and  partly  from  the  popn- 
brity  of  the  tenet,  thmt  every  bidy  ie  so  wonder- 


his  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still  deeper 
Ibondation,  which  is  their  not  having  a  right 
standard  of  moral  good  and  evil  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  their  already  partaking  of  the 
very  corruption  which  is  spoken  of^  and  which, 
in  perverting  the  will,  darkens  the  understand, 
in^  also ;  they  are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  jexy 
•bnct  sense  or  dut^,  or  of  the  necessity  of  a  right 
and  religious  motive  to  every  act 

Moreover,  young  people  usually  do  not  know 
themselves.  Not  having  yet  been  much  exposed 
to  temptation,  owing  to  the  prudent  restraints 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  they  little  sus- 
pect to  what  lengths  in  vice  they  are  liable  to  be 
transported,  nor  now  far  others  are  actually  car- 
ried  who  are  set  free  fVom  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  error  on  thb  point,  I  proceed  to  observe  on 
what  strong  grounds  the  doctrine  itself  stands. 

Profane  history  abundantly  confirms  this  truth: 
ihe  history  of  the  world  being  in  fact  but  little 
also  than  the  history  of  the  crimes  of  the  human 
race.  Even  though  the  annals  of  remote  ages 
fie  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  some  degree  of 
imcertainty  attaches  itself  to  many  of  the  events 
ecorded,  yet  this  one  melancholy  truth  is  always 
tlear,  that  most  of  the  miseries  which  have  been 
brought  upon' mankind,  have  proceeded  firom 
this  fircneral  depravity. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  furnishes  abundant 
proof  of  this  truth.  In  a  world  formed  on  the 
^•oeitful  theory  of  those  who  assert  the  inno- 


cence and  dignity  of  man,  akaost  all  tha  proAs 
sions,  since  £ey  would  have  been  rendered  use 
less  by  such  a  state  of  inaooeaoe,  would  asl 
have  existed.  Without  sin  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume there  would  have  been  no  skskaess ;  s( 
that  every  medical  professor  is  a  standing  evi 
dence  of  this  sad  truth.  Sin  not  only  broughi 
sickness  but  death  into  the  world ;  oonsequeiSly 
every  funeral  presents  a  more  irrefragable  ar 
gument  than  a  thousand  sermons.  Had  man 
persevered  in  his  original  integrity,  there  cooU 
have  been  no  litigation,  for  there  would  be  no 
contests  about  property  in  a  world  where  none 
would  be  inclined  to  attack  it  Professors  of 
law,  therefore,  from  the  attorney  who  prosecutes 
for  a  trespass,  to  the  pleader  wno  defends  a  ori- 
minal,  or  the  judge  who  condemns  him,  ioodiy 
confirm  the  doctrine.  Every  victory  br  sea  er 
land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  humilia- 
tion, fat  conquest  itself  brings  a  terrible,  tboagb 
splendid  attestation  to  the  truth  of  tka  &U  of 
man. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  aot  oniver- 
sally  more  or  less  on  the  principle.  Why  do  we 
all  secure  our  houses  with  bolts,  and  bars,  sad 
locks  7  Do  we  take  those  steps  to  defend  our 
lives  or  property  from  any  nsrtieiilar  fear ;  from 
any  suspicion  ofihie  neighbour,  or  thai  servant, 
or  the  iher  invader  7  No— It  is  from  a  practical 
conviction  of  the  common  depravity;  firom  a 
constant,  pervading,  but  undefined  dread  of  im- 
pendinfj^  evil  arising  from  the  sense  of  general 
corruption.  Are  not  prisons  built,  and  laws  en- 
acted on  the  same  practical  principle  7 

But  not  to  descend  to  the  more  degraded  part 
of  our  species.  Why  in  the  fairest  transaction 
of  business  is  nothing  executed  without  bonds, 
receipts,  and  notes  of  hand  7  why  does  not  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  krnman  na- 
ture abolish  all  these  securities ;  if  not  between 
enemies,  or  people  indifferent  to  each  other,  yel 
at  least  between  fViends  and  kindred,  and  the 
most  honourable  connexions  ?  why,  but  beoaose  ' 
of  that  universal  suspicion  between  man  and 
man,  which,  by  all  we  see,  and  hear,  and  Ael, 
is  become  interwoven  with  our  very  make? 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  individual  sus 
picion,  nay,  though  we  have  the  strongest  per 
eonal  confidence,  yet  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ple of  conduct  has  this  doctrine  for  its  bans.  *I 
will  take  a  receipt,  though  it  were  fhmi  my  bro 
ther,*  is  the  estabHsbed  voice  of  mankind ;  or  as 
I  have  beard  it  more  artfully  put,  by  a  faHaqy 
of  which  the  very  disguise  discovers  the  prtno- 
ple,  *  Think  every  man  honest,  but  deal  with 
him  as  if  jrou  knew  him  to  be  otherwise.*  And 
as  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the  beasts,  it  is  pre- 
somed,  would  not  have  bled  lor  the  sustenance 
of  man,  so  their  parchments  would  not  have  been 
wanted  as  instruments  of  his  security  against 
hb  fellow  man.* 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  doctrine 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  anc 
these,  besides  implying  it  almost  ooatinually 

*  Bishop  Biitler  distinctly  dedares  this  truth  fo  beevi 
dent  (\rom  experience  as  well  as  Revelation. '  that  this 
world  exhibits  an  idea  of  a  Ruin-:  and  k*  will  haaud 
mudi  who  ventures  to  assert  that  Batler  defended  Chris- 
tianity apon  firinciples  anconaoaant  to  rasasn,  pMbss- 
pA|f,  or  sound  ezpcrieoss. 
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•ipiearij  AMert  it;  mnd  that  in  inttanoM  too  dq- 
meroas  to  be  all  of  them  brought  fiurward  here. 
Of  theee  may  I  be  allowed  to  produce  a  ftw ; 
*God  saw  that  the  wickedoeei  of  man  wae  s^reat, 
sad  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
ku  heart  was  only  evil  oontinaally. — *  Gkxl  look- 
id  upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was  corrupt ; 
ht  &U  JU§k  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth.  And  it  r^penUd  the  Lord  that  he  had 
Bade  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  kim  at 
kit  kemrt.'^  This  is  a  picture  of  mankfaid  hrftn 
the  flood,  and  the  doctrine  receives  additional 
•oofirmation  in  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  the 
times  which  followed  after  that  tremendous 
lodgment  had  taken  place.  The  Psalms  abound 
IB  lamenUtions  on  the  depravity  of  man.  *  Thev 
are  mtt  gone  aside;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
food,  no  not  ©n«.»— •  In  thy  sight,'  says  David, 
addressing  the  Most  High, '  shall  no  man  living 
he  jostifiod.*  Job,  in  bb  usual  lofty  strain  of  in. 
tnrogation,  asks,  *  What  is  man  that  he  should 
he  eiMn,  and  he  that  is  bora  of  a  woman  that  he 
should  be  righteous  ?  Behold  the  heavens  are 
■oC  clean  in  HU  sight,  how  much  more  abomi- 
•ahle  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
Ake  water.'t 

Nor  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  this  corruption 
00  arising  only  from  occasional  temptatiim,  or 
Aom  mere  extrinsic  causes.  The  wise  man  teUs 
ua,  that '  foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  ekiid  ,*  the  prophet  Jeremiah  assures  us,  *  the 
kemrt  is  deceitful  above  all  thbgs,  and  despe- 
rateljr  wicked  :*  and  David  plainly  states  the 
doctrine:  *  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.*  Can 
loDgiiage  be  more  explicit  7 

The  New  Testament  corroborates  the  Old. 
Oor  Lord's  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to  take  the 
doctrine  for  granted :  *  Thou  savourest  not  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  man;* 
dearly  intimating,  that  the  waye  tf  man  are 
opposite  to  the  ways  of  God.  And  our  Saviour, 
in  that  afiecting  discourse  to  his  disciples,  ob- 
serves to  them  that,  as  they  were  by  his  grace 
made  different  fVom  others,  therefore  they  must 
expect  to  be  hated  by  those  who  were  so  unlike 
them.  And  it  should  be  particularly  observed, 
as  another  proof  that  the  world  is  wicked,  that 
our  Lord  considered  *  the  voorld^  as  opposed  to 
him  and  to  bis  disciples.  *  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own ;  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you.*l  St  John,  writing  to  his  Christian 
ehurch,  states  the  same  truth :  *  We  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.* 

Man  in  his  natural  and  unbelieving  state,  is 
nkewise  represented  as  in  a  state  of  guilty  and 
vnder  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  CkkI.  '  He 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.* 

Here,  however,  if  it  be  objected,  thst  the  hea- 
then who  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  will  not  as- 
suredly be  judged  by  it,  Uie  Saviour*s  answer  to 


f  Perbaps  one  reeson  why  the  fkults  of  the  most  emi- 
seat  saints  are  recorded  m  BcripCure,  is  to  add  fttth 
soaflrsaation  to  thisdoetrine.  If  Abraham,  Mosea,  Noah, 
BiJab,  David,  and  Peter  sinned,  who  ahall  we 
to  say  baa  escaped  the  universal  taint  I 
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such  curious  inquirers  coDceming  the  stale  of 
others  is,  *•  Strive  to  enter  in  at  this  strait  gatiL* 
It  b  enough  for  us  to  believe  that  God,  who  wiH 
*  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,*  will  JndM 
all  men  according  to  their  opportunities.  Tm 
heathen  to  whom  he  has  not  seat  the  lirht  of 
the  Gospel  will  probably  not  be  judged  by  th» 
Gospel  But  with  whatever  mercy  he  nu^ 
judge  those  who,  living  in  a  land  of  darkneas, 
are  without  knowledge  of  his  revealed  law,  SM^ 
business  is  not  with  them,  but  with  onrselvM. 
It  is  our  business  to  consider  what  mercy  ho 
will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a  Christian 
country,  aboundin^r  with  means  and  ordinancei\| 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its^pnrity ;  it  b 
our  business  to  inquire  how  he  wiU  deal  with 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  its  beams,  and  who 
close  their  ears  to  its  truths.  For  an  unbdievet 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  meredian  of  Scrip- 
ture light,  or  for  an  outward  but  unfiruitf\il  pr«|- 
fessor  of  Christianity,  I  know  not  what  hope  th* 
Gospel  holds  out 

The  natural  state  of  man  is  again  thus  de- 
scribed : — ^*The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  afaiail 
God !  (awful  thought !)  for  it  is  not  subject  H 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  Sd  theii 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.* 
What  the  apostle  means  by  being  in  theJUok^  !■ 
evident  by  what  follows ;  for  speaking  of  fhoio 
whose  hearts  were  changed  by  divine  grace,  he 
says,  *  But  ye  are  no<  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  sp^ 
rit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  f 
that  is,  you  are  not  now  in  your  natural  stato: 
the  ohainge  that  has  passed  on  your  minds  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  so  great 
that  your  state  may  properly  be  called,  *  beinff 
in  the  spirit*  It  ma;^  be  further  obeerved  thai 
the  same  apostle,  writing  to  the  churches  of 
Galatia,  tells  them,  that  the  natural  corroptioifc 
of  the  human  heart  is  continually  opposing  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  which  influences  the  regene- 
rate. The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit  anA 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  oob- 
trary  to  eacn  other  :*  which  passage  by  the  way, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  provee  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  proves  the  necessity  of  divine  infli^ 
ences.  And  the  apoetle,  with  reqieot  to  hinw 
self,  freely  confesses  and  deeply  laments  the 
workings  of  this  corrupt  principle :  *  O  wretel^ 
ed  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  firooi 
the  body  of  this  death?* 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  oppo- 
sed this  doctrine,  that  the  same  Scriptures  whiek 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  ttimen,  speak  of 
some  as  being  righteoue  ;  and  hence  they  wooli 
argue  that  though  this  depravity  of  human  Be* 
ture  may  be  general^  yet  it  cannot  be  imteerielL 
Thu  objection,  when  examined,  serves  only  like 
all  other  objectiona  a^nst  the  truth  to  establish 
that  which  it  was  mtended  to  destro^f.  For 
what  do  the  Scriptures  assert  respecting  the 
righteous  7  That  there  are  some  whose  prinoi* 
pies,  views  and  conduct,  are  so  different  fhim 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  from  what  theirs  then^ 
selves  once  were,  that  these  persons  are  honoaroi 
with  the  peculiar  titleof  the  •sonsof  God.*  Bat 
no  where  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  evee 
these  are  oinleee;  on  the  contrary  their  fauU9 
are  fVequently  mentioned ;  and  persons  of  ths 
I  class  are  moreover  represented  as  thoM  on  whooi 
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a  S^eat  ekungt  hai  passed :  as  haTin^  been  for- 
merly  *  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;*  bat  as 

*  being  now  adUd  out  of  darkness  into  light  ;* 
as  '  tran$lated  into  the  kingdom  of  6od*s  dear 
8on;*  as  *  having  pas$ed  nom  death  to  life.* 
And  St  Pan!  put  this  matter  past  all  doubt,  bj 
expressly  asserting,  th^i*  they  were  all  hj  nature 
the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.* 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  certain  persons,  who 
appose  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  who  also 
Mem  to  talk  as  if  they  thought  there  were  many 
■tnless  people  in  the  world,  how  they  expect 
.that  such  smless  people  will  be  saved  7  (though 
.Indeed  to  talk  of  an  innocent  person  being  eaved 
involves  a  ^pable  contradiction  in  terms,  of 
which  those  who  use  the  expression  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware ;  it  is  talking  of  curing  a  man  al- 
ready  in  health.)  *  Undoubtedly,'  such  will  say, 

*  they  will  be  received  into  those  abodes  of  bliss 
Jirepared  fbr  the  righteous.*  But  be  it  remera. 
iiered,  there   is  but  one  way  to  these  blissful 

•  abodes,  and  that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ :  *  For 
there  is  none  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.*  If  we  ask  whom 
did  Christ  come  to  save  7  the  Scripture  directly 
answers,  *  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
nere : — *  His  name  was  called  Jesus,  because  he 
came  to  save  his  people /rem  their  einsJ*  When 
8l  John  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  vision, 
be  tells  us,  that  he  beheld  *  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  be. 
fore  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes  :*  that  one  of  the  heavenly  in. 
habitants  informed  him  who  they  were  : — ^These 
are  they  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  his  Temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them ;  they  shall  hun- 
ger no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
ahall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat;  for 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
•hall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living 
jtbuntains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  tlieir  eyes.* 

We  ma^  gather  from  this  description  what 
these  glorious  and  happy  beings  once  were : 
tbey  were  sinful  creatures :  their  robes  were 
not  spotless  :  *  They  had  washed  them,  and  made 
them  white  in  tlio  blood  of  the  Lamb.*  They 
are  likewise  generally  represented  as  having 
been  once  a  suffering  people  :  they  camu  out  of 
great  tribulation.  They  are  described  as  hav 
jng  overcome  the  great  tempter  of  mankind, 
•by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :*»  as  thev  who  •  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth :'  as  *  re- 
deemed  from  among  men.*t  And  their  employ- 
fment  in  the  regions  of  bliss  is  a  farther  confirma. 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
— *  The  great  multitude*  &c.  &c  we  are  told, 
atood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to 
our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  !*  Hfve  we  see  they  ascribe  their  salva- 
;  'on  to  Christ,  and  consequently  their  present 
happiness  to  his  atoning  blood.  And  in  another 
of  their  celestial  anthems,  they  say  in  like  man- 
Ber :  *  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
•  Rev  zii.  14.  t  Rev.  ziv.  4 


to  God  by  Thy  bkiod,  out  of  every  kindred,  9m 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.** 

By  all  this  it  is  evident  that  men  of  any  othei 
description  than  redeemed  winners  must  gain  ad 
mittance  to  heaven  some  other  way  than  that 
which  the  Scriptures  point  oat;  and  also  thai 
when  they  shall  arrive  there,  so  different  wi^ 
be  their  employment,  that  they  must  have  ai 
anthem  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  *  the  casting  dowa 
of  high  imaginations,*  and  to  promote  humility, 
than  this  reflection,  that  heaven  is  always  m 
Scripture  pointed  out  not  as  the  reward  of  the 
innocent,  but  as  the  hope  of  the  penitent  Thi% 
while  it  is  calculated  to  *  exclude  boasting,*  the 
temper  the  most  opposite  to  the  Gospel,  b  yet 
the  most  suited  to  afford  comfort ;  fbr  were  faiea* 
ven  promised  as  the  reward  of  innocence,  who 
could  attain  to  it  7  but  being  as  it  is  the  pro> 
mised  portion  of  faith  and  repentance,  purchased 
for  us  bf  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  offered  to 
every  penitent  believer,  who  is  compelled  to 
miss  it  7 

It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  of 
our  corruption  produces  many  ill  effects,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  discouraged. — ^That  it  does 
aol  produce  those  ill  effects,  when  not  mison- 
derstood  or  partially  represented,  we  shall  at- 
tempt  to  show :  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  ob- 
served, if  it  be  really  true  we  must  not  reject  it 
on  account  of  any  of  these  supposed  ill  oonse- 
quences.  Truth  may  often  be  attended  with 
disagreeable  efiects,  but  if  it  be  truth  it  must 
still  be  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  treason  should 
exist  in  a  country,  zyery  one  knows  the  disa 
greeable  efiects  which  will  follow  such  s  eonvic 
tion ;  but  our  not  believing  such  treason  to  exist, 
will  not  prevent  such  effect  following  it:  on  the 
contrary,  our  believing  it  may  prevent  the  fatal 
consequences. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  debases  and 
degrades  human  nature,  and  that  finding  fault 
with  the  building  is  only  another  way  of  finding 
fault  with  the  architect  To  the  first  part  of 
this  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  man 
be  really  a  corrupt,  fallen  being,  it  is  proper  to 
represent  him  as  such  :  the  fkult  then  lies  in  the 
man,  and  not  in  the  doctrine,  which  only  states 
the  truth.  As  to  the  inference  which  is  sup- 
posed to  follow,  namely,  that  it  throws  the  fault 
upon  the  Creator,  it  proceeds  upon  the  false  sup* 
position  that  man*s  present  corrupt  state  is  the 
state  in  which  he  was  originally  created :  the 
contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.  *  God  made  man 
upright,  but  he  hath  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions.* 

It  is  likewise  objected,  that  as  this  doctrine 
must  give  us  such  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind,  it 
must  consequently  produce  ill-will,  hatred,  and 
suspicion.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  gives  us  no  worse  an  opinion  of  other  men 
than  it  gives  us  of  ourselves ;  and  such  views 
of  ourselves  have  a  very  sslutary  effect,  inas. 
much  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  humi- 
lity; and  hnmility  is  not  likely  to  produce  ill. 
will  to  others,  *  for  only  from  pride  cometh  con- 
tention :*  and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  us  of  man- 
kind, it  represents  us  us  fellow-e^ferers ;  snd 
surely  the  consideration  that  we  are  comjNia' 
•  B«v.  V.  fi. 
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m  flMMfv  If  not  calculated  to  produce  hatred. 
The  truth  !■,  theee  effiscta,  where  they  have  ao- 
toallj  followed,  have  followed  from  a  faliie  and 
partial  view  of  the  eubjecL 

Old  pereoni  who  have  Been  much  of  the  world, 
and  who  have  little  religion,  are  apt  to  be  f  trong 
in  their  belief  of  man's  actual  corruption;  but 
net  taking  it  up  on  Christian  grounds,  this  be- 
lief in  them  shows  itself  in  a  narrow  and  ma- 
lignant temper ;  in  uncharitable  judgment  and 
harsh  opinions,  in  individual  suspicion,  and  in 
too  general  a  disposition  to  hatred. 

Suspicion  and  hatred  also  are  the  uses  to 
which  Roohefaucault  and  the  other  French  phi- 
kisophers  have  converted  this  doctrine:  their 
acute  minds  intuitively  found  the  corruption  of 
man,  and  they  saw  it  without  ite  concomitant 
and  correcting  doctrine ;  they  allowed  man  to 
be  a  depraved  creature,  but  disallowed  his  high 
original :  they  found  him  in  a  low  steto,  but  did 
not  conceive  of  him  as  having  fallen  from  a  bet. 
ter.  They  represent  him  rather  as  a  brute  than 
as  an  apostete ;  not  toking  into  the  account  that 
his  present  degraded  nature  and  depraved  fa. 
coltiee  are  not  his  original  sUte :  that  he  is  not 
anch  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
but  such  as  he  has  been  made  by  sin.  Nor  do 
tbe^  know  that  he  has  not  even'  now  k>st  all  re- 
mams  of  his  primitive  dignity,  all  traces  of  his 
divine  original,  but  is  stiU  capable  of  a  restora- 
tioo  more  glorious 

Than  is  dreamt  of  in  tbeir  philosopl^. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  know  from  what  they/eeZ  all 
the  evii  to  which  man  is  inclined ;  but  they  do 
not  know,  for  they  have  not  felt,  all  the  good  of 
which  he  is  capable  by  ihe  superinduction  of  the 
divine  principle :  thus  they  asperse  human  na* 
tore  instead  of  representing  it  fairly,  and  in  so 
doing  it  is  they  who  calumniate  the  great  Cre- 
ator. 

The  doctrine  of  corruption,  is  likewise  ac- 
cused  of  being  a  gloomy,  discouraging  doctrine, 
and  an  enemy  to  joy  and  comfort — Now  sup. 
pose  this  objection  true  in  ite  fullest  extent,  is 
It  any  way  unreasonable  that  a  being  fallen  into 
a  sUteof  sin,  under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God,  should  feel  $erunuly  aUrmed  at  being  in 
•neh  a  stete  ?  Is  the  condemned  criminal  bUmed 
teeanse  he  is  not  merry?  And  would  it  be  es- 
teemed a  kind  action  to  persuade  him  that  he  is 
mai  condemned  in  order  to  make  him  so  ? 

But  this  charge  is  noi  true  in  the  sense  in- 
tended  b^  those  who  bring  it  forward. — Those 
who  believe  this  doctrine  are  ne<  the  most 
^kmmy  people.  When,  indeed,  any  one  by  the 
influence  of  the  Hol^  Spirit  is  brought  to  view 
bis  stete  as  it  really  is,  a  stete  of  guilt  and  dan- 
ffer,  ii  is  natural  that  fear  should  be  excited  in 
■his  mind,  but  it  is  such  a  fear  as  impels  him  to 
*  flea  from  the  wrath  to  come ;'  it  is  such  a  fear 
as  moved  Noah  to  *  prepare  an  ark  to  the  saving 
of  his  house.*  Such  an  one  will  likewise  feel 
§trrow  ;  not  however  *  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
jrhich  worketh  death,*  but  that  godly  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance.  Such  an  one  is  said 
to  be  driven  to  deepair  by  this  doctrine ;  but  it 
ts  the  despair  of  his  own  ability  to  save  himself; 
it  is  that  wholesome  despair  of  his  own  merite 
produoed  by  conviction  and  humility  which 


drives  him  to  seek  a  better  refage ;  and  suohaa 
one  is  in  a  proper  stete  to  receive  the  gtoruMW 
doctrine  we  are  next  about  to  contemplate, 
namely. 

That  god  so  lovid  the  woaLO,  that  he  oats 

HIS  ONLY  BEGOTTEN  SON,  THAT  WHOSOEVEE  BB- 
UEVED  ON  HIM  SHOULD  NOT  PEEISH,  BI7T  HATB 
EVEELASTINO  LIFE. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  form  just  views,  for  as  it  is  the  only  doctrine 
which  can  keep  the  humble  penitent  from  de- 
spair, so,  on  the  other  hand,  great  care  must  be 
teken  that  false  views  of  it  do  not  lead  us  to  pre- 
sumption. In  order  to  understand  it  rightly, 
we  must  not  fill  our  minds  with  our  own  rea- 
sonings upon  it,  which  is  the  way  in  which 
some  good  people  have  been  misled,  but  we  mut 
betake  ourselves  to  the  Scriptures,  wherein  we 
shall  find  the  doctrine  stated  so  plainly  as  ve 
show  that  the  mistakes  have  not  arisen  from  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  Scriptures,  but  from  a 
desire  to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite  notioni. 
While  it  has  been  totally  rejected  by  some,  it 
has  been  so  mutilated  by  others,  as  hardly  to 
retain  any  resemblance  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  redemption.  We  are  told  in  the  beautifhl 
passage  last  quoted  ihe  eouree — the  love  of  God 
to  a  lost  world  ; — who  the  Redeemer  was — the 
Son  of  God ;— »the  end  for  which  this  plan  was 
formed  and  executed — *  that  whosoever  believed 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlastiuf 
lifo.*-As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasnre 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked.* — *  He  would  havie 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledOT 
of  the  truth.* — *  He  would  not  have  any  periiOb 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.'  There 
is  nothing  surely  in  all  this  to  promote  gloomi- 
ness.  On  the  contrary,  if  kindness  and  merey 
have  a  tendency  to  win  and  warm  the  heart, 
here  is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  cheerfulness. 
Christianity  looks  kindly  towards  all,  and  with 
peculiar  tenderness  on  such  as,  from^  humbling 
views  of  their  own  unworthiness,  might  be  led 
to  fancy  themselves  excluded: — we  are  expressly 
told,  that  'Christ  died  for  all  :*— that  *  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man  ;* — thai  *  he  died  for  the  Bine 
of  the  whole  world.*  Accordingly  he  hss  com 
manded  that  his  gospel  should  be  *  preached  to 
etery  creature  ;*  which  is  in  effect  deckring, 
that  not  a  single  human  being  is  excluded :  for 
to  preach  the  gospel  is  to  offer  a  Saviour : — and 
the  Saviour  in  the  plainest  language  ofiers  him- 
self to  all,— declaring  to  *  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,* — *  Look  unto  me  and  be  saved.*  It  is 
therefore  an  undeniable  truth,  that  no  one  will 
perish  for  the  toanl  of  a  Saviour,  but  for  refeci- 
ing  him.  That  none  are  excluded  who  do  not 
exclude  themseh'es,  as  many  unhappily  do,  whe 
*  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  tbemselvei, 
and  so  leceive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.* 

But  to  suppose  Uiat  because  Christ  has  died 
for  the  *  sins  of  the  whole  world,*  the  whoU 
world  will  therefore  be  eaved,  is  a  most  fatal 
mistake.  In  the  same  book  which  tells  us  that 
'  Christ  died  for  all,'  we  have  likewise  this  awfhl 
admonition ;  *  Strait  is  the  nte,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it  ;*  which,  whether  it  be  understood 
of  the  immediate  reception  of  the  gospel,  oc  f£ 
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fhe  final  use  which  was  too  likely  to  be  made 
of  it,  f  iTOfl  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  oii 
will  be  qualified  to  partake  of  its  promiaee.  And 
whilst  it  declares  that  *  there  is  no  other  name 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Je- 
foe  ;*  it  likewise  declares 

nUT  *  WITHOUT  HOUNSSS  NO  HAN  SHALL  BBB  THK 

Loao.* 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  some,  in  their 
leal  to  defend  the  ^spel  doctrines  of  free  grrace, 
have  materially  injured  the  gospel  doctrine  of 
Miness :  stating^  that  Christ  has  done  all  in 
•oeh  a  sense,  as  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  us 
to  do. — But  do  the  Scriptures  hold  out  this  Ian- 
faage  7—*  Come,  for  all  things  are  ready/  is  the 
fospel  call;  in  which  we  may  obserre,  that  at 
ihe  same  time  that  it  tells  ns  that  *  sU  things  are 
nady,'  it  nevertheless  tells  us  that  we  must 
*e9me*  Food  being  provided  fbr  us  will  not 
tene fit  ns  except  we  partake  of  it  It  will  not 
avail  us  that  *  Christ  our  passover  is  eaer^ficed 
ftr  us,*  unless  *  we  keep  the  feast'— We  must 
make  tue  of  •  the  fountain  which  is  opened  for 
•in  and  nndeanness,'  if  we  would  be  purified. 
*  All,  indeed,  who  are  eMtrtl  are  invited  to  take 
of  the  waters  of  life  freely ;'  but  if  we  feel  no 
*thir9t;*  if  we  do  not  drink,  their  saving  qoali. 
ties  are  of  no  avail. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  in 
the  present  day,  as  there  is  a  worldly  and 
ftshionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  sectarian  An. 
tfaiomianism  :  there  lamentably  prevails  in  the 
world  an  unwarranted  assurance  of  salvation, 
fbunded  on  a  slight,  vague,  and  general  confi- 
denoe  in  what  Christ  has  done  and  sufSered  fbr 
IM,  as  if  the  great  object  of  his  doing  and  suflbr. 
ing  had  been  to  emancipate  tts  fVom  all  obliga. 
tions  to  duty  and  obedience ;  and  as  if,  because 
be  died  for  sinners,  we  might  therefbre  safely 
and  comfbrtably  go  on  to  live  in  sin,  contenting 
oarselves  with  now  and  then  a  transient,  fbrmal, 
and  unmeaning  avowal  of  our  un worthiness,  our 
obligation,  and  the  alLsuffioiency  of  hie  atone, 
nent  By  the  discharge  of  this  quitrent,  of 
which  all  the  cost  consists  in  acknowledgment, 
the  sensual,  the  worldly,  and  the  vain  hope  to 
find  a  refuge  in  heaven,  when  driven  from  the 
•nioyment  of  this  world.  But  this  cheap  and 
indolent  Christianity  is  no  where  taught  in  the 
Bible.  The  faith  inculcated  there  is  not  a  lazy, 
professional  faith,  but  that  faith  which  *  pro- 
dnceth  obedience,*  that  faith  which  *  worketh  by 
eve,*  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  language 
ii— •  Strive  that  you  may  » enter  in  ;*  *  So  run 
that  you  may  obUin  ;»— -•  So/ight  that  you  may 
hy  hold  on  eternal  life  :*— that  faith  which  di. 
rects  us  *  not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing;'— 
which  says,  •  loor*  out  your  own  salvation  :'— 
never  forgetting  at  the  same  time,  'that  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.* 
The  contrary  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  the  Redeemer ;  *  And  his  name  shall 
be  called  *  Jesus,  fbr  he  shall  save  his  people 
fhm  their  sins,*  not  in  their  sins. — Are  those 
rich  supplies  of  grace  which  the  gospel  ofiers ; 
•re  those  abundant  aids  of  the  Spirit  which  it 
promises,  tendered  to  the  iUihfulf — No.  God 
wiO  have  all  his  gifU  improfed.    Grace  most 


be  used,  or  it  will  be  withdrawn.  Tbe  AlnigfaAf 
thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  his  fVee  grace  to  di- 
dare,  that  *  those  only  who  do  his  command 
ments  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life.*  And  the 
scriptures  represent  it  as  not  derogatory  to  the 
9aer\fiee  of  Christ,  to  follow  hisezmmpie  in  welk 
doing.  The  only  caution  is,  that  we  mosi  not 
work  in  our  own  strength,  nor  bring  in  our  ooft- 
tribution  of  works  as  if  in  aid  of  die  nuppoaad 
deficiency  of  His  merits. 

For  we  mnst  not  in  oar  omer-eauti^m  faney, 
that  because  Christ  has  *  redeemed  os  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,*  we  are  therefore  witboat  a 
law.  In  acknowMging  Christ  as  a  deliverer, 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  b  a  law-giver  too^ 
and  that  we  are  expressly  commanded  '  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ :'  if  we  wish  to  know  wiiat  hii 
laws  are,  we  must  *  search  the  Scriptnroe,*  esiM 
cially  the  New  Testament ;  there  we  abail  fisd 
him  declaring 

THZ  ABSOLJTB  mDCISBITT  OW  k  CHANOK  OV  BXABT 
AND  LUTE. 

Our  Saviour  saya,  that  *  except «  man  be  ben 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  :*  thai 
it  is  not  a  mere  acknowledging  His  aothority, 
calling  him  *Lord,  Lord,'  that  will  avail  any 
thing,  except  we  do  what  He  commands ;  that 
any  thing  short  of  this  is  like  a  man  building 
his  house  upon  the  sand,  which  when  the  stonns 
come  on,  will  certainly  fall.  In  like  manner 
the  apostles  are  continually  enforcing  the  neces- 
sity of  this  chsnge,  which  they  deseribe  nndir 
the  various  names  of  *•  the  new  man  ;**— *  the 
new  creature  ;*t — *a  transfbrmatiun  into  the 
image  of  God  ;*t — *  a  participation  of  tbe  divine 
nature.*§  Nor  is  this  change  represented  as 
consisting  merely  in  a  change  of  religions  opi- 
nions, not  even  in  being  delivered  over  from  a 
worse  to  a  better  system  of  doctrines,  nor  in  ex- 
changing gross  sins  for  tliose  which  are  nnore 
sober  and  reputable :  nor  in  renouncing  tbe  sins 
of  youth,  and  assuming  those  of  a  quieter  period 
of  life;  nor  in  leaving  off  etil  practices  because 
men  are  grown  tired  of  them,  or  find  they  in- 
jure their  credit,  health,  or  fortune ;  nor  doee  it 
consist  in  inofiensivenees  and  obliging  manners, 
nor  indeed  in  any  merely  otdiosra  reformation. 

But  the  change  consists  in  *  being  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds  ;*  in  being  *  conformed 
to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  :*  in  being  *  calt 
ed  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light* 
And  the  whole  of  this  great  change,  ite  begin- 
ning,  progress,  and  final  accomplishment  (fbr  it  is 
represented  as  a  gradual  change)  is  ascribed  to 

THK  mruTKNOis  or  THB  BOLT  Bnnrr. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  our  utter  in- 
ability to  help  ourselves,  that  we  may  set  tbe 
higher  value  on  those  gracious  aids  whieh  are 
held  out  to  us.  We  are  taught  that  '  we  are 
not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves, 
but  our  snfiiciency  is  of  God.*  And  when  we  are 
told  that  *  if  we  live  afler  the  flesh,  we  shall  die, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  reminded,  that  it  ii 
*  through  the  Spirit  that  *  we  must  mortify  thf 

«  Epfaesiant,  iv.  94.  f  Galatians.  vi.  U 

t80oriBtliianB,iU.  S9Fttsr»t4. 
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I  of  the  body.*  We  are  Ukewiee  caotioDed 
that  we  *srrieve  not  the  Holj  Spirit  of  God/ 
*  that  we  quench  not  the  Spirit'  Bj  all  which 
Kpfemiona,  and  many  others  of  like  import,  we 
ire  taught  that,  while  we  are  to  ascribe  with 
Iraanble  latitude  every  ffood  thonght,  word,  and 
pork,  to  the  influence  orthe  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
Mit  to  kiok  on  such  infliience  as  saperteding  oor 
nm  oxertiona ;  and  it  ia  too  plain  that  we  may 

a'ect  the  graciooi  offers  of  assistance,  since 
lerwise  there  would  be  no  oooasioD  to  caution 
■a  ner  to  do  it  The  scriptures  hsTO  illustrated 
Ihia  in  terms  which  are  familiar  indeed,  but 
vhich  are  therefore  only  the  more  oondeacend- 
Bf  and  endearing.  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
iBd  knock.  If  any  man  hear  my  roice  and 
ipen  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 
mp  with  him,  and  he  with  me.*  Obserre,  it  is 
nC  said,  if  any  man  will  not  listen  to  me,  I  will 
bree  open  the  door.  But  if  we  revise  admit 
anoe  to  such  a  guest,  we  must  abide  by  the 
Kmsequences. 

The  sublime  doctrine  of  divine  assistance  is 
hlb  more  to  be  priaed  not  only  on  account  of 
nr  own  helplessness,  but  fVom  the  additional 
XNiaideration  of  the  powerful  adversary  with 
vhom  the  Christian  has  to  contend :  an  article 
€oar  faith  by  the  way,  which  is  growing  into 
general  disrepute  among  the  politer  class  of  so. 
aety.    Nay,  there  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attached 

0  tlM  very  suggestion  of  the  subject,  as  if  it 
sere  exploded  by  general  agreement,  on  full 
iroof  of  its  being  an  absolute  absurdity,  utterly 
epognant  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
ifs.  And  it  requires  no  smsU  neatness  of  ex- 
masion  and  periphrastic  ingenuity  to  get  the 
mry  mention  tolerated ; — I  mean 

mm  flcaiPTuaB  nooniiFfE  of  the  ExrtTEifci  and 
rowKK  OF  oua  great  srnirrnAL  bnkmt. 

This  is  considered  by  the  fkshionable  sceptic 
IS  a  vulgar  inventnn,  which  ought  to  be  banish. 
id  with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and  ghosts  and 
viteberafl : — ^by  the  fashionable  Christian,  as  sn 
ngenioua  allegory,  but  not  as  a  literal  truth ; 
ind  by  almost  all,  as  a  doctrine  which,  when  it 
lappens  to  be  introduced  at  church,  has  at  least 
lothing  to  do  with  the  peios,  but  is  by  common 
ioneent  made  over  to  the  otslcf,  if  indeed  it  most 
le  retained  at  all. 

May  I,  with  great  humility  and  respect,  pre- 
■ume  to  suggest  to  our  divines  that  they  would 
b  well  not  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the  mo- 
llah  cnrtailments  of  the  Christian  faith :  nor  to 
ihan  the  introdnetion  of  this  doctrine  whenever 
t  consists  with  their  subject  to  bring  it  forward ! 
i  troth  which  is  seldom  brought  before  the  eye, 
mperceptibly  grows  less  and  less  important; 
nd  if  it  be  an  unpleasing  truth,  we  grow  more 
lid  more  reconciled  to  its  absence,  till  at  length 
ts  intrusion  becomes  offensive,  and  we  learn  in 
be  end  to  renounce  what  we  at  first  only  ne. 
fleeted.  Because  some  coarse  and  ranting  en. 
hnstasts  have  been  fond  of  using  tremendous 
arms  and  awful  denunciations  with  a  violence 
ad  frequency,  which  might  make  it  seem  to  be 

1  gratification  to  them  to  denounce  judgments 
Ad  anticipate  torments,  can  thnr  ooarsenees  or 
lalgarity  make  a  tme  doctrine  fidse,  or  an  im- 


portant one  trifling  7  If  such  preachers  have 
given  ofSence  by  their  uncouth  manner  of  ma- 
naging an  awful  doctrine,  that  indeed  furnishes 
a  caution  to  treat  the  subject  more  discreetly, 
but  it  is  no  just  reason  for  avoiding  the  doctrine. 
For  to  keep  a  truth  out  of  sight  because  it  has 
been  absurdly  bandied  or  ill-oefended,  might  in 
time  be  aasigned  as  a  reason  for  keeping  back, 
one  bv  one,  every  doctrine  of  our  holy  church ; 
for  which  of  them  has  not  occasionally  had  im- 
prudent advocates  or  weak  champions  7 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctrine  in  question 
is  not  only  interwoven  by  allusion,  implication, 
or  direct  assertion  throughout  the  whole  scrip- 
ture, but  that  it  stands  prominently  per$on\fied 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
Testament  The  devil's  temptation  of  oor  Lord, 
in  which  he  is  not  represented  figuratively,  but 
visibly  and  palpably,  stands  exactly  on  the  sama 
ground  of  suthority  with  other  events  which  are 
received  without  repugnance.  And  it  may  not 
be  an  un  useful  observation  to  remark,  that  the 
very  refusing  to  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  his  own  suggestions ;  for 
there  is  not  a  more  dangerooa  illusion  than  to 
believe  ourselves  oo^  of  tne  reaca  of  ii.osions^ 
nor  a  more  alarming  temptation  than  to  fancy 
that  we  are  not  liable  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  ckmd  raised  by  this  doctrine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  certainty  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  baring  himself  *  been  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  deliver  those  who  art 
tempted.' 

To  return. — FVom  this  imperfect  sketoh  w« 
may  see  how  suitable  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to 
fallen  man  !  How  exactly  it  meets  every  want  I 
No  one  needs  now  perish  because  he  u  a  ainner« 
provided  he  be  willing  to  forsake  his  sins ;  foi 
*  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin 
ners ;'  and  *  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness  of  sin.*  Which  passage,  be  it  observed, 
may  be  considered  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  or 
der  in  which  he  bestows  his  blessings ;  he  gives 
first  repentance  and  then  forgitfeneee. 

We  may  likewise  see  how  much  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  every  other ;  that 
tliere  is  a  wholeness,  an  integrity,  a  complete- 
neas  in  the  Christian  character,  that  a  few  natu- 
ral, pleasing  qualities,  not  cast  in  the  mould  of 
the  Grospel,  are  but  as  beautiful  fVagments,  or 
well-turned  single  limbs,  which  for  want  of  that 
beauty,  which  arises  from  the  proportion  of 
parts,  for  want  of  that  connexion  of  the  members 
with  the  living  bead,  are  of  little  comparative 
excellence.  There  may  be  amiable  qualitiei 
which  are  not  Christian  graces ;  and  the  apoetle, 
after  enumerating  every^  separate  article  of  at- 
tack or  defence  with  which  a  Christian  warrior 
is  to  be  accoutred,  sums  up  the  matter  by  di- 
recting that  we  put  on  *  the  whole  armour  of 
God.'  And  this  eompletene§»  is  insisted  on  by 
all  the  apostles.  One  prays  that  his  converts 
may  *  stand  petfeei  and  comfiete  in  the  whole 
will  of  God  ;*  another  enjoins  that  they  *  be  per* 
feet  and  entire^  wanting  nothing.* 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  ex^eeted 
any  convert  to  be  without  fauUe ;  they  knew 
too  well  the  constitution  of  the  hnmsK  heart  to 
fbrm  so  nnfiiiinded  an  expectation.    But  Chri^ 
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lUns  mast  have  no  fault  in  their  principle  ;  their 
views  mast  be  correct,  their  proposed  Mckeme 
must  be  faultless ;  their  intention  must  bo  sin- 
g}9 :  their  standard  must  bo  lof^y  ;  their  object 
must  be  ri^ht ;  their  mark  must  be  the  high  call- 
ini^  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.* — There  must  be  no 
mU9wed  evil,  no  warranted  defection,  no  tolerated 
impurity,  no  habitual  irregularity.  Though  they 
do  not  rise  as  high  as  they  onght,  nor  as  they 
wish,  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  yet  the  scale  it- 
•elf  most  be  correct,  and  the  desire  of  ascending 
perpetual;  counting  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  remains  undone.  Every  grace  must  be 
kept  in  exercise ;  conquests  once  made  over  an 
evil  propensity  must  not  only  be  maintained  but 
extended.  And  in  truth  Christianity  so  com- 
prizes contrary,  and  as  it  may  be  thought  irre- 
ooncilable  excellences,  that  those  which  seem 
■u  incompatible  as  to  be  incapable  by  nature  of 
Doing  inmstes  of  the  same  breast  are  almost  ne. 
oessarily  involved  in  the  Christian  character. 

For  instance ;  Christianity  requires  that  our 
^th  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober ;  that  our  love 
be  both  ardent  and  lasting ;  that  our  patience  be 
not  only  heroic  but  gentle ;  she  demands  daunt- 
less  zeal  and  genuine  humility ;  active  services 
and  complete  self-renunciation;  high  attain- 
ments  in  goodness,  with  deep  consciousness  of 
defect ;  courage  in  reproving,  and  meekness  in 
bearing  reproof;  a  quick  perception  of  what  is 
sinful ;  with  a  willingness  to  forgive  the  offender) 
active  virtue  ready  to  do  all,  and  passive  virtue 
ready  to  bear  all.  We  must  stretch  every  fa- 
enlty  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  bring 
every  thought  into  obedience  to  Him  :  while  we 
aim  to  live  in  tho  exercise  of  every  Christian 
grace,  wo  must  account  oui selves  unprofitable 
servants  :  we  must  strive  for  the  crown,  yet  re- 
ceive it  as  a  gift,  and  then  lay  it  at  our  Master's 
feet :  while  we  are  busily  trading  in  the  world 
with  our  Lord's  talents,  we  must  'commune 
with  our  hearts,  and  be  still  :*  while  we  strive 
to  practise  the  purest  disinterestedness,  we  must 
be  contented  though  wo  meet  with  selfishness  in 
return ;  and  while  laying  out  our  lives  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  we  must  submit  to  reproach 
without  murmuring,  and  to  ingratitude  without 
resentment  And  to  render  us  equal  to  all  these 
■■rvices,  Christianity  bestows  not  only  the  pre- 
cepts, but  the  power ;  she  does  what  the  great 
poet  of  Ethics  lamented  that  reason  could  not  do, 
*  she  lends  us  arms  as  well  as  rulQs.* 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and  the  ti- 
mid, but  the  humble  and  the  well-disposed,  should 
demand  with  fear  and  trembling,  *  Who  is  suiB- 
oient  for  these  things  ?'  Revelation  makes  its 
own  reviving  answer,  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee.* 

.  It  will  be  well  here  to  distinguish  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  Christian  professors,  one  of 
which  affect  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  system  of  doctrines,  with  little  reference 
to  their  influence  on  life  and  manners ;  while 
the  other  consider  it  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of 
human  duties  independent  of  its  doctrines.  For 
though  the  latter  sort  may  admit  the  doctrines, 
yet  fney  contemplste  them  as  a  separate  and 
disconnected  set  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an 
influential  principle  of  action.  In  violation  of 
that  beantifm  barinony  which  tubfliitf  in  every 


part  of  Scripture  between  practioe  and  belief 
the  religious  world  furnishes  two  soru  of  peayh 
who  seem  to  enlist  themselves,  as  if  in  oppoM> 
tion«  under  the  banner  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saiat 
James ;  as  if  those  two  great  championa  of  thi 
Christian  cause  had  fought  for  two  mastera 
Those  who  aflfoct  respectively  to  be  the  disdplsi 
of  each,  treat  faith  and  works  as  if  they  wen 
opposite  interests,  instead  of  inseparable  pointa 
Nay,  the^  go  farther,  and  set  Saint  Paul  at  va^ 
riance  with  himself. 

Now  instead  of  reasoning  on  the  point,  let  m 
refer  to  the  apostle  in  question,  who  himself  de. 
finitely  settles  the  dispute.  The  apostolic  order 
and  method  in  this  respect  deserves  notice  and 
imitation :  for  it  is  observable  that  the  earlier 
parts  of  most  of  the  epistles  abound  in  the  isc- 
trines  of  Christianity,  while  those  latter  chap* 
ters,  which  wind  up  the  subject,  exhibit  all  the 
duties  which  grow  out  of  them,  aa  the  natural 
and  necessary  productions  of  such  a  living  ruot.* 
But  this  alternate  mention  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, which  seemed  likely  to  vntte,  has  on  the 
contrary  formed  a  sort  of  line  of  separation  bs> 
tween  these  two  orders  of  believers,  and  intn^ 
duced  a  broken  and  mutilated  system.  Those 
who  would  make  Christianity  conaist  of  doe> 
trines  only,  dwell  for  instance,  on  the  first  elevw 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  oan. 
taining  exclusively  the  sum  and  substance  t£ 
the  C^pel.  While  the  mere  moralists,  who 
wish  to  strip  Christianity  of  her  loAy  and  appro* 
priale  attributea,  delight  to  dwell  on  the  <«c{^ 
chapter,  which  is  a  table  of  dntiea,  as  exclusive, 
ly  as  if  the  preceding  chapters  made  no  part  of 
the  sacred  Canon.  Sut  Saint  Paul  himsd^  wbo 
was  at  least  as  sound  a  theobgian  as  any  of  hie 
commentators,  settles  the  matter  another  way,  ' 
by  making  the  duties  of  the  twelfth  grow  out 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  antecedent  eleven^  just  u 
any  other  consequence  grows  out  of  its  caosei 
And  as  if  he  suspected  that  the  indivisible  union 
between  them  mi^ht  possibly  be  overlooked,  hs 
links  the  two  distmct  divisions  together  by  a  k»> 
gical  *  therefore,*  with  which  the  twelfth  begins: 
— *  1  beseech  you  therefore,*  (that  is,  as  the  eSbd 
of  all  I  have  been  inculcating,)  *  that  you  pre. 
sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  acceptable  te 
God,*  Slc  and  then  goes  on  to  enfbrce  on  them, 
as  a  consequence  of  what  he  had  been  preach- 
ing, the  practice  of  every  Chr  istian  virtue.  This 
combined  view  of  the  subject  seems  on  the  one 
hsnd,  to  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  the 
substitution  of  Pagan  morality  for  Christian  be. 
liness :  and,  on  the  other,  of  securing  the  leading 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  from  the  dread* 
ful  danger  of  Antinomian  licentioosneas ;  every 
human  obligation  being  thus  grafted  on  the  lir 
ing  stock  of  a  divine  principle. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
On  the  duty  and  efficacy  ef  pmyer. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  on  a  topit 

•  This  ia  tbe  language  of  our  chardi,  as  SBav  ks  esM 
in  her  13th  article ;  viz. 

Good  works  do  Rpring  out  neces^nrily  of  a  true  ani 
lively  Ikith ;  insomuch  that  kf  tbem  a  lively  fchk  sttv 
bs  as  evKlenUy  known,  as  a  tree  disieiasd  1^  tis  ikait: 
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viiidi  lias  been  ezhaaited  by  the  ablest  peni. 
Bat  aa  a  work  of  this  nature  Memt  to  require 
tlial  ao  important  a  subject  should  not  be  over- 
lookod,  it  is  intended  to  notice  in  a  slight  man- 
ner a  few  of  those  man/  difficulties  and  popular 
olgectionB  which  are  brought  forward  against 
.IIm  use  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  by  those 
who  would  be  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  im. 
pietT  and  unbelief. 

There  is  a  diws  of  objectors  who  8tranp*ly 
profess  to  withhold  homage  fVom  the  Most  Hirh, 
■oC  oat  of  contempt  but  reverence.  They  aftect 
to  consider  the  use  of  prayer  as  derogatory  from 
the  omniscience  of  God,  asserting  that  it  looks 
as  if  we  thought  he  stood  in  ne&A  of  being  in- 
fermed  of  our  wants ;  and  as  derogatory  from 
his  goodness,  as  implying  that  he  needs  to  be 
pat  in  mind  of  them. 

But  is  it  not  enough  fer  such  poor  frail  beings 
as  we  are  to  know,  that  Grod  himself  does  not 
eonsider  prayer  as  derogatory  either  to  his  wis- 
dom or  goodness  ?  And  shall  we  erect  ourselves 
into  jodses  of  what  is  consistent  with  the  attri- 
bates  of  tlim  before  whom  angels  fall  prostrate 
with  self-abasement  7  Will  he  thank  such  de- 
fenders  of  his  attributes,  who,  while  they  profess 
to  feverenee,  scruple  not  to  disobey  him  7  It 
flQght  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  great  encourage- 
nsnt  to  prayer,  that  we  are  addressing  a  Being, 
who  knows  our  wants  better  than  we  can  ez- 
prass  them,  and  whose  preventing  goodness  is 
iiwijs  ready  to  relieve  them.  Prayer  seems  to 
unite  the  different  attributes  of  the  Almighty : 
fer  if  he  is  indeed  the  Grod  that  heareth  pr^er, 
that  is  the  best  reason  why  *  to  him  all  flesh 
ahoold  come.' 

It  b  objected  by  another  class,  and  on  the  spe- 
doos  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do  not 
iiways  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as  humble 
as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is  arrogant 
hi  such  insignificant  beingv  as  we  are  to  pre- 
same  to  lay  our  petty  necessities  before  the  Great 
and  Glorious  God,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
eoodescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even 
mterftring  requeste  which  are  brought  before 
him  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such  like  ob- 
Jeetioos  arise  from  mean  and  unworthy  thoughte 
of  the  Great  Creator.  It  seems  as  if  those  who 
make  them  considered  the  Most  High  as  *  such 
an  one  as  themselves ;'  a  Being,  who  can  per- 
ferm  a  certain  given  quantity  of  business,  but 
who  would  be  overpowered  with  an  additional 
miantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  considering  the 
Almighty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  infinite  Grod, 
hat  of  a  great  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a  king, 
who,  while  he  superintends  public  and  national 
eoocerns,  is  obliged  to  neglect  small  and  indivi- 
dual petitions,  because  his  hands  being  full  he 
eanoot  spare  that  leisure  and  attention  which 
suffice  for  everv  thing  7  They  do  not  consider 
him  as  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  who  while 
he  beholds  at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each 
of  these  forlorn  creatures  were  individually  the 
ohJMt  of  his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  fer  sparing  the  Su- 

rome  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and,  if 
Bay  so  speak  without  profiweness,  would  re* 


lieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  burden,  by  as- 
signing to  his  care  only  such  a  portion  as  may 
be  more  easiljf  managed,  seem  to  have  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  pute  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance ;  that  he  is  a  Be 
mp  in  whose  pUns  complexity  makes  no  diffi 
ciUty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  multiplicity 
no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  disUnce  does  not 
exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihilated ;  that 
past,  present,  and  future,  are  discerned  more 
accurately  at  one  glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  da^,  than  a  single 
moment  of  time  or  a  single  pomt  of  space  can 
be  by  ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  feunded  on 
the  supposed  interference  (that  is  irreconcilable- 
ness)  of  one  man's  petitions  with  those  of  an- 
other, this  answer  seems  to  suggest  itself:  first, 
that  we  must  Uke  care  that  when  we  ask,  we 
do  not  *  ask  amiss  ;*  that  for  insUnce,  we  ask 
chiefly,  and  in  an  unqualified  manner,  only  for 
spiritual  blessings  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
in  doing  this  the  prayer  of  one  man  cannot  in* 
terfere  with  that  of  another,  because  no  propor- 
tion of  sanctity  or  virtue  impbred  by  one  ob- 
structe  the  same  attainmente  in  another.  Next 
in  asking  fer  temporal  and  inferior  blessings, 
we  must  qualify  our  petition,  even  though  it 
should  extend  to  deliverance  from  the  severest 
pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itself,  according  to  that 
example  of  our  Saviour :  *•  Father  if  it  oepo$9U 
Ue,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  JVeoerfAfless, 
not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.'  By  thus  qua- 
lifying our  prayer,  we  exercise  ourselves  in  an 
act  ofresi^ation  to  God  :  we  profess  not  to  wish 
what  will  interfere  with  his  benevolent  plan,  and 
^et  we  may  liope  by  prayer  to  secure  the  bleee- 
ing  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  it.  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  this  objection  to  prayer  is  so 
strongly  felt,  is  the  too  great  disposition  to  pray 
fer  merely  temporal  and  worldly  blessings,  and 
to  desire  them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
not  submitting  to  be  without  them,  even  though 
the  granting  them  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  general  plan  of  Providence. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  fbrward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  bMn  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is  im- 
muUble,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  evenU  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a  fk- 
tel  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  dis. 
torb  the  esteblished  laws  of  the  universe,  or  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  Providence  by  our  prayers  i 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm  de- 
crees can  be  reversed  by  anjf  requeste  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fete  and  free  will,  from  which  pursuit  I 
am  kept  back  equally  by  the  most  profeund  ig- 
norance and  the  meet  invincible  dislike,  I  would 
only  observe,  that  these  objections  apply  equallv 
to  all  human  action  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It 
may  therefere  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged, 
that  seeing  God  is  immuteble  and  his  decrees 
unalterable,  therefore  our  aetiona  can  produoo 
no  change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak 
as  well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  qoes. 
tkmed  whether  even  the  modern  French  ud 
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German  philosopheri  may  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  eziatenoe  of  God,  if  they 
might  make  such  a  nae  of  hb  attribates.  The 
truth  is  (and  it  ia  a  truth  diacoverable  without 
any  depth  of  learning)  all  these  objectioni  are 
the  offiipring  of  pride.  Poor  ahort-iighted  man 
eannot  reconcile  the  omniacienoe  and  decreee 
of  God  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  because 
ke  eannot  reconcile  them,  he  modestly  concludes 
they  are  irreconcilable.  How  much  more  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  happiness,  results  from  an  hum- 
ble Christian  spirit !  Such  a  plain  practical  text 
as,  *  Draw  near  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near 
unto  you,*  carries  more  consolation,  more  true 
knowledge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  *  tomes 
irf*  casuistry,*  which  have  puzxled  the  world  ever 
since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by  its 
original  propounders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
lo  prove  there  was  such  a  thin^  as  motion, 
in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  in  an  elabo- 
rate theory  denied  it :  so  the  plain  Christian, 
when  he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion,  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself. 

All  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
GK)d,  do  not  so  much  afiect  him,  as  thb  one 
doubt  respecting  himself:  *  If  1  regard  iniquity 
n  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  For 
Jie  chief  doubt  and  difficulty  of  a  real  Christian 
eoQsists,  not  so  much  of  a  distrust  of  God*8 
ability  and  willingness  to  answer  the  prayer  of 
the  upriffht,  as  in  a  distrust  of  his  own  upright- 
ness, as  in  a  doubt  whether  he  himself  belongs 
to  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises are  made,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  prayer 
which  he  offisrs  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  fkte  maintain  a 
mllen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chance  a  hopeless 
■ilenoe,  but  let  the  child  of  a  compassionate  Al- 
mighty Father  supplicate  His  mercies  with  a 
hombJe  confidence,  inspired  by  the  assurance, 
that  *  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered.' 
Let  him  take  comfort  in  that  individual  and 
minute  attention,  without  which  not  a  sparrow 
ftlls  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  that  heart- 
dieering  promise;  that,  as  *the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous,*  so  are  *  his  ears 
open  to  their  prayers.*  And  as  a  pious  bishop 
has  observed,  *Our  Saviour  has  as  it  were 
hedged  in  and  inclosed  the  Lord's  prayer  with 
these  two  great  ftnoes  of  our  faith,  God*s  mllinf^' 
nets  and  his  power  to  help  us ;'  the  preface  to  it 
assures  us  of  the  one,  which  by  calling  God  b^ 
the  tender  name  of  *  Our  Father,*  intimates  his 
remdineee  to  help  his  children :  and  the  animat- 
ing conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the  pewer^*  rescues 
18  fVom  every  unbelieving  doubt  of  his  tMity  to 
help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscrutable,  the 
medium  of  connexion  between  God  and  his  ra- 
tional  creatures :  the  means  appointed  by  him  to 
draw  down  his  blessings  upon  us.  The  Christian 
knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  unit- 
faig  two  ideas,  one  of  the  highest  msgnificenoe, 
the  other  of  the  moat  profound  kiwliness,  within 
Iho  oompMiof  imagmatkMi ;  namely,  that  it  la  the 


linkof  communication  between  *tho  high  aid 
k>f^y  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  tkil 
heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  delights  li 
dwell.'  He  knows  that  this  inexplicable  osim 
between  beings  so  unspeakaUy,  so  caseBtialf 
different,  can  only  be  maintained  by  pray«: 
that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  eliain  whidk 
unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with  hoavm, 
man  with  God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  waa  belbre  oboerved, 
cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while  he /wb 
the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the  learned  df> 
fine  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone  prayer  til 
he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reaaoning  on  tti 
manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from  il; 
than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give  i 
scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion ;  ki 
is  contented  with  kuowing  that  hia  meat  baf 
nourbhed  him  ;  and  he  leaves  to  the  philooopher, 
who  may  choose  to  defbr  his  meal  till  he  hm 
elaborated  hb  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim^ 
The  Christian  feels  better  than  he  m  able  to  sdu 
pUin,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual  lile  oai 
no  more  be  carried  on  without  habitual  pray«, 
than  those  of  his  natural  life  without  fireqieiit 
bodily  nouriahment.  He  fieeb  renofvatimi  aoi 
strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the  appoiatai 
means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  caae  aa  in  tfci 
other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  hb  ooul  om 
no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers  kept  ki 
continued  vigour,  by  the  prmfen  of  a  distait 
day,  than  hb  body  by  the  aUment  of  a  diatait 
day. 

But  thore  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  qosi- 
tion,  fkr  more  oonatraining  to  the  true  beheftr 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im* 
perious  than  any  argument  on  ita  utility,  thai 
any  convictions  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  aiy 
experience  of  its  consolations.  Prtyer  i$  tM 
command  of  Oed ;  the  plain,  positive,  repaatsd 
injunction  of  the  Most  High,  who  decbra^ 
*  He  will  be  inquired  of.'  Thb  b  enough  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  Chrbtian,  evsi 
though  a  promise  were  not,  as  It  alwaya  ia,  at* 
tached  to  the  command.  But  in  thb  eaae,  to 
our  unspeakable  comfort,  the  promise  b  as  clear 
aa  the  precept :  *  Aek^  and  ye  shall  recetoe— 
sedb,  and  ye  shnW  find — Knock,  and  it  ahall  ba 
opened  unto  you.*  This  b  encouragement 
enough  for  the  plain  Chrbtian.  As  to  the  mmt" 
ner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  general  scheme  of  God's  plan  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  human  affairs;  how  God  has  left  him* 
self  at  liberty  to  reconcile  our  prayer  with  his 
own  predetermined  will,  the  Christian  doea  not 
very  critically  examine,  bis  precise  and  imme- 
diate duty  being  to  praj,  and  not  to  examine ; 
and  probably  thb  being  among  the  *aeer8t 
things  which  belong  to  God,*  and  not  to  ns,  it 
will  lie  hidden  among  those  numberless  mysts* 
ries  which  we  shall  not  fully  understand  tfll 
fkith  be  lost  in  sight 

In  the  meantime  It  is  enough  for  the  bomUi 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  tht 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  which  cannot  lis,* 
of  numberless  actual  instances  of  the  effieaty 
of  prajer  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting 
calamities,  both  national  and  individual :  it  ii 
enough  for  him  to  be  convinced  expirimentillf « 
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Igr  that  internal  evidence,  which  ia  perhaps 
Buamoant  to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  he 
hnwetf  hae  received  from  prayer  when  all  other 
eomlbrto  have  failed :— and  above  all  to  end  with 
lbs  Mune  motive  with  which  we  began,  the  oolj 
motive  indeed  which  he  requires  lor  the  perlbr- 
MTirjfi  of  any  duty — it  is  motive  enough  for 
Ikim— that  thtu  saith  Ike  Lord.  For  when  a 
■eriotts  Christian  has  once  got  a  plain  unequivo- 
cal command  from  his  Maker  on  any  point,  he 
seveif  suspends  his  obedience  while  he  is  amus- 
iag  himself  with  looking  about  for  subordinate 
OMtives  of  action.  Instead  of  curiously  ana- 
^ping  the  nature  of  the  duty,  he  considers 
ham  be  shall  best  fulfil  it :  for  on  these  points 
ll  least  it  may  be  said  without  controversy 
tei  *  the  ignorant  (and  here  who  is  nt€  igno- 
rant 7)  Aaoc  nothing  to  4o  ynth  the  law  but  to 
sl»tf? 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  notoontro- 
vtrtiiig  any  of  the  premises,  yet  neglect  to  build 
practical  consequences  on  the  admisssion  of 
tbemv  who  neither  denying  the  dutv  nor  the 
ifieacT  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
IrrsfaUr  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it, 
■■  appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  buBioess,or  humour, 
flMj  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
•faBoet  without  prayer,  may  be  said  *to  live 
■IbkmI  without  God  in  the  world.*  To  such  we 
can  only  sajr,  that  they  little  know  what  the? 
1h»i^— The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
aoir  they  think  not  worth  askmg  for ;  when 
they  wiU  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  either 
B^l^ector  despise.  'O  that  tW  ^^'^  wiael 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  laUer  end  !* 

Tliere  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared 
hwring  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 
of  fhith  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
is  bailt,  have  bv  degrees  totally  discontinued  it 
*  nay  do  not  find,*  say  they, '  that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  the  worse ;  or  perhaps  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  before 
Ibey  dropped  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en- 
emiragement  to  go  on.*  They  do  not  know  that 
they  na|l  no  encouragement ;  they  do  not  know 
ham  much  worse  their  aSkirs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  thev  discontinaed  it  sooner,  or  how  Uieir 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they 
do  not  1^11010  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,* 
orthat  if  they  had  obUined  what  they  asked, 
they  might  have  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  *  restrains  prayer*  because 
ho  b  not  certain  he  obtains  every  individual  re- 
qoeot ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com. 
pission  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great 
nerey  withholds  what  we  desire,  and  oflen  dis. 
moints  his  most  fkvoured  children  by  giving 
Inem,  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he  Knows  is 
itaUy  good  for  them.  The  fVoward  child,  as  a 
MOOS  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the  shining 
Hade,  which  the  tender  parent  withholds,  know- 
ingH  would  cut  his  fin^rers. 

Thno  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the  en- 
eonragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
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of  tried  faith.  Of  this  holy  perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment  rather  stimulated  than  stopped  his  prayers- 
Tbough  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionato  elo* 
quence  he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I 
am  not  heard;  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no 
judgnient,*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he,  notwitb* 
standing,  of  the  duty  of  continuing  this  holy 
importunity,  that  be  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
unshaken  faith,  by  whi/ch  he  was  enabled  to 
break  out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe, '  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.* 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  consider 
able  class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  ob. 
jecttoos  which  we  have  stated  against  the  use 
of  prayer ;  who  are  so  far  fh>m  rejecting,  that 
they  are  exact  and  regular  in  the  perforroanee 
of  it;  who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is 
consistent  with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety; 
who  while  they  considsr  prayer  as  an  indispen- 
sable form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce?  Many  who  yet  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  Jhat  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
who  adopt  the  true  scriptural  vbws  of  prayer. 
Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may  be  so  wrested  as  to 
be  made  to  speak  almost  any  language  in  support 
of  almost  any  opinion,  these  persons  lay  hold  on 
Scripture  itself  to  bear  them  out  in  their  own 
slight  views  of  this  duty ;  and  they  profess  to 
borrow  fh>m  thence  the  ground  of  that  censure 
which  they  cast  on  the  more  serious  Christians. 
Among  the  many  passa^  which  have  been 
made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
orioinal  design,  none  have  been  seized  upon 
wiUi  more  avidity  by  such  persons  than  the 
pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour  on  those  '  who 
fer  a  pretence  make  long  pravers;*  as  well  so 
on  those  *  who  use  vain  repetitions,  and  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speaking.*  Now 
the  things  here  intended  to  be  reproved,  wen 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  igno- 
ranee  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the  error  of 
all  those  who  depended  on  the  success  of  their 
prayers,  while  they  imiUted  the  deceit  of  the 
one  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour 
never  meant  those  severe  reprehensions  should 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Christians, 
to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  one  of  the  most  sfiecting  specimeno 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  publican , 
full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
and  self-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen  perhaps 
is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up  of 
the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  I 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  those  few  hasty 
words  to  which  these  fVugal  petitioners  would 
stint  the  scanty  devotions  of  others  and  them- 
selves, will  be  always  found  ample  enough  to 
satisfy  the  humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner, 
has  much  to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  par- 
doned sinner,  has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such 
an  one  perhaps  cannot  always  pour  out  the  fuL 
ness  of  his  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridg 
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merits.  Even  the  lincerest  Christian,  when  he 
wishes  to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  ofUn  to  la- 
ment its  coldness.  Though  he  feel  that  he  has 
received  mach,  and  has  Uierefbre  mach  to  be 
thankful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  brinff 
his  wayward  spirit  into  such  a  posture  as  Bhall 
fit  it  for  the  solemn  business ;  for  such  an  one 
has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has 
his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order ;  his  affections  to 
excite,  and  his  peace  to  make.  His  thoughts 
may  be  realizing  the  sarcasm  of  the  prophet  on 
the  idol  Baal,  *  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,* 
and  must  be  recalled  ;  his  heart  perhaps  *  sleep- 
eth  and  must  be  awaked.*  A  devout  supplicant 
too  will  labour  to  affect  and  warm  his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes 
of  God,  in  imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old. 
Like  Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
*  the  power,  and  the  mi^ht,  and  the  mercies  of 
the  Most  High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the  senti- 
ments  of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  hu- 
mility in  his  own  soul.*  He  will  labour  to  imi- 
tate  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  whoee  heart  di- 
lated with  the  expression  of  the  same  holy 
affections.  *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.*  A  heart  thus  animated,  thus 
warmed  with  divine  love,  cannot  always  scru- 
pulously limit  itself  to  the  mere  husinesB  of 
prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak.  It  cannot  content 
Itself  with  merely  spreading  out  its  own  neces. 
cities,  but  expands  in  contemplating  the  perfec- 
tbns  of  Him  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them. 
The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  longer 
governed  by  a  Icve  of  the  world,  yet  grieves  to 
find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.  Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
tense  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  is  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ; 
yet  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those 
strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  uas!  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  insen- 
sibility, his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore  the 
littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer. The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable, 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  or  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
fleet  that  he  h  but  dust  and  ashes.  How  can 
even  good  persons  who  are  just  come  perhaps 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow- 
worms,  acknowledge  before  God,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  thejr  are  miserable 
sinners  7  They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  trutli  of  that  solemn  con* 
fession  of  sin  they  are  making  to  Him,  without 
which  brevity  and  not  length  mi^ht  constitute 
hypocrisy.  Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in 
prayer  grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from 
which  others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt  Such  wanderings  that, 
as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceed- 
ingly humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  after  he 
had  prayed,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written 
down,  with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain 
and  impertinent  thoughts  which  had  thrust 
themselves  in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  an 
one  will  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these 
distractions,  feel  deep  occasion  with  the  prophet 
*  8  CbroB.  XV.  5, 0. 


to  ask  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  Atl^ 
things  **  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  hmm* 
liation  every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of 
his  prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition  as  *  Lord 
help  my  unbelief^;*  if  the  supplicant  be  in  so  hajv 
py  a  frame,  and  tlie  prayer  be  darted  up  witi 
such  strong  faith  that  his  very  soul  mounts  with 
the  petition,  may  suffice  to  draw  down  a  blessiag 
which  may  be  withheld  firom  the  more  frolix 
petitioner :  yet,  if  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  t 
mere  form  of  words,  whether  they  be  long  or 
short ;  if  the  true  definition  of  prayer  be,  that  H 
is  the  deiire  of  the  heart :  if  it  be  that  secret 
communion  between  Grod  and  the  soul,  which  b 
the  very  breath  and  being  of  religion ;  then  ii 
the  Scripture  so  far  from  suggesting  'that  shoit 
measure  of  which  it  is  accused,  that  it  expressly 
says,  *  Pray  without  ceasing* — *  Pray  evenoon 
— *  I  will  that  men  pray  every  where* — ^  eonti< 
nue  instant  in  prater.* 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  these  objectors  n> 
probate,  stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened,  or 
protract  affections  already  excited  (for  *  e«tii  re- 
petitions* are  such  as  awaken  or  express  no  an 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose)  then  an 
'repetitions  not  to  be  condemned.  And  thit 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  againit 
*  long  prayers  and  repetitions*  in  the  sense  theM 
objections  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prae- 
tice;  for  once  we  are  told  *he  continued  <B 
night  in  prayer  to  God.'  And  again,  in  the 
most  awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said, 
*He  prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  §ame 
WQrde:^ 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  coarse  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  bei^f 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  divine  promisee,  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  stated  intar. 
course  with  Grod,  would  wither  and  die.  Prayer 
is  also  one  great  source  and  chief  encoarager  of 
holiness.  *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me.* 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-fold  property  of 
fighting  and  preparing  the  heart  to  receive  the 
blessings  we  prey  ^r,  in  case  we  should  attain 
them ;  and  of  fortifying  and  disposing  it  to  snb^ 
mit  to  the  will  of  God,  in  case  it  should  be  his 
pleasure  to  withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  should  be  so  far  from  keeping 
us  firom  prayer,  throqgh  a  false  plea  of  unwor- 
thiness,  that  the  humUity  growing  on  this  very 
consciousness  is  the  truest  and  strongest  incen- 
tive to  prayer.  There  is,  for  our  example  and 
encouragement,  a  beautiful  union  of  faith  and 
humility  in  the  prodigal — ^'I  have  sinned  againit 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.*  This  as  it  might  seem  te 
imply  hopelessness  of  pardon,  might  be  supposed 
to  promote  unwillingness  to  ask  it;  but  the 
heart-broken  penitent  drew  the  direct  contrary 
conclusion — *  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father." 

Prayer,  to  make  it  accepted,  requires  neither 
genius,  eloquence,  nor  lanrua^ ;  but  sorrow  for 
sin,  faith,  and  humility.  It  is  the  cry  of  die* 
tress,  the  sense  of  want,  the  abasement  of  eoo- 
trition,  the  energy  of  gratitude.  It  is  not  in 
elaborate  string  of  well  arranged  periods  nur  u 
•  Matt  xxvi.  44. 
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)  of  ingenuity,  nor  an  effort  of  the  me< 
mory ;  bat  the  devout  breathing  of  a  ioul  struck 
with  a  pense  of  its  own  misery,  and  of  the  infi- 
nite holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  addressing  ;  ex- 
perimentally convinced  of  its  own  emptiness, 
and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God.  It  is  the 
complete  renunciation  of  self,  and  the  entire  de- 
peodence  on  another.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  beg. 
gar  who  would  be  relieved ;  of  the  sinner  who 
would  be  pardoned.  It  has  nothing  to  offer  but 
■in  and  sorrow;  nothing  to  ask  but  forgiveness 
and  acceptance ;  nothing  to  plead  but  the  pro- 
■lises  of  the  Gospel  in  the  death  of  Christ  It 
■ater  eeeks  to  obtain  its  object  by  diminishing 
the  ^ilt  of  sin,  but  by  exaltug  the  merits  of  the 
SavuMir. 

Bat  as  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand  the 
affiMtions  as  well  as  to  $aneti/y  them ;  the  bene, 
folent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  commend 
inmflelf  alone  to  the  divine  favour.  The  heart 
which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
with  love  to  its  neighbour.  All  that  are  near  to 
hinuelf  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
difine  compassion ;  but  especially  the  faithful 
tbOowera  of  Jesus  Christ.  Religion  makes  a 
man  ao  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
reatrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
Unwelf :  be  therefore  spiritualizes  the  social  af. 
feetioos,  by  adding  intercessory  to  persona] 
prayer ;  for  he  knows  that  petitioning  fbr  others 
IS  one  of  the  best  methods  of  ezercism?  and  en- 
larging oar  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  those  for  whom  we  ask  them.  It  is 
mnacessarjr  to  produce  any  of  the  numberless 
iaatances  with  which  Scripture  abounds,  on  the 
cftcacy  of  intercession  :  in  which  God  has  pro- 
ved the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  that  *  his  ear 
vaa  open  to  their  cry.*  I  shall  confine  myself 
Id  a  Jew  observations  on  the  benefits  it  brinrs  to 
him  who  offers  it  When  we  pray  for  the  object 
of  oar  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passion,  and 
exalts  love  into  religion ;  when  we  pray  fbr  those 
with  whom  we  have  worldly  intercourse,  it 
smooths  down  the  swellings  of  envy,  and  bids 
the  tomults  of  anger  and  ambition  subside: 
when  we  pray  fbr  our  country,  it  sanctifies  pa- 
biotism :  whei^  we  pray  for  those  in  authority, 


it  adds  a  divine  motive  to  human  obedienee : 
when  we  pray  for  our  enemies,  it  softens  the 
savageness  of  war  and  molifies  hatred  into  ten* 
derness,  and  resentment  into  sorrow.  And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature,  of  fbrgiving  those  who  have  offended  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  fbr  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  ofiend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  fbr  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beauti. 
ful  idea  of  *  the  communion  of  saints.*  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holv  com- 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  ha 
is  praying  fbr  his  Christisn  friends,  that  he  ia 
also  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  fbr  him. 

Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  on- 
ly to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of  merit 
were  entitled  to  our  prayers.  Merit !  who  has 
it?  Desert !  who  can  plead  it  7  in  the  sight  of 
God,  I  mean.  Who  shall  bring  his  own  piety, 
or  the  piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  daim^  be- 
fbre  a  Being  of  such  transcendent  holiness,  that 
*  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight  ?*  And 
if  we  wait  fbr  perfect  holiness  as  a  preliminary 
to  prayer,  when  shall  such  erring  creatures  pray 
at  all  to  Him  *  who  chargeth  the  angels  with 
folly  V 

In  closing  this  little  work  with  the  subject  of 
intercessory  prayer,  may  the  author  be  allowed 
to  avail  herself  of  the  feeling  it  sugeests  to  her 
own  heart  7  And  while  she  earnesUy  implores 
that  BeinflT,  who  can  make  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  instrumental  to  his  glory,  to  bless  this 
humble  attempt  to  those  for  wlM>m  it  was  written, 
may  she,  without  presumption,  entreat  that  this 
work  of  Christian  charity  may  be  reciprocal ; 
and  that  those  who  peruse  these  pages  may  pot 
up  a  petition  fbr  her,  that  in  the  great  day  to 
which  we  are  all  hastening,  she  may  not  be 
found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she  her- 
self did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice  7  In  ^that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 
not  fbr  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,*  but  through  the  merits  of  tbs  Gexat 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEART 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

The  fear  of  God  begins  with  the  Heart,  and  porifies  and  rectifies  it ;  and  fVom  the  Heart,  thos 
rsetilied,  grows  a  conformity  in  tho  Life,  the  Words,  and  the  Actions.— £^tr  Bbtthew  HaU*t 


PREFACR 


Aji  eminent  professor  of  our  own  time  modestly  declared  that  he  taught  chemistry  in  ordar 
that  he  might  learn  it    The  writer  of  the  fdlowing  pages  might,  with  far  more  jastioe,  ofiEer  a 
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Mmilar  deelaratioii,  as  an  apology  for  ao  repeatedly  treating  oa  the  important  topica  of  religMMH 
■ad  moralfl 
Abaabed  by  the  equitable  preoept. 

Let  tlioae  teach  otlwn  who  tlieaMdvea  exeel^ 

die  ia  aware,  how  fairly  ahe  b  patting  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader,  to  ask,  hi  the  tecreliiBf 
words  of  an  eminent  ofd  prelate,  *  They  that  apeak  thus,  and  advise  thus,  do  they  do  thus  7'  Siis 
ean  defend  herself  in  no  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  samevenerable 
divine,  which  immediately  fblbw  : — *  O  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Yet  although  it  be  but  Jittis 
that  is  attained,  the  very  aim  ia  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it  It  is  better  Id 
hare  such  thoughts  and  desires,  than  altogether  to  give  them  up  ;  and  the  very  desire,  if  it  be 
aerious  and  sincere,  may  so  much  change  the  habitude  of  the  soul  and  lift,  that  it  b  not  to  be 


despised.* 

The  world  does  not  require  so  much  to  be  informed  as  reminded.    A  remembrancer  niay  be 
almoat  as  useful  as  an  instructor ;  if  his  office  be  more  humble,  it  is  scarcely  less  necessary.  The 


man  whose  employment  it  was,  statedly  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  Philip,  RKmufim  that  tbov 
AAT  MORTAi.,  had  hia  plain  admonition  been  allowed  to  make  its  due  impression,  ihirht  have 
produced  a  more  salutary  efSoci  on  the  royal  usurper,  than  the  imoassioned  oratioiia  of  his  im 
mortal  assaiUnt — 

whose  resiitlasi  eloqnenee 
Shook  th*  arsenal  and  Ailmtned  over  Oreeoe 
To  Maesdoa  and  Ariaxeraas'  tivoas. 

While  the  orator  boldly  strove  to  check  the  ambition,  and  arrest  the  injustice  ofHbe  king,  (he 
airaple  herald  barely  reminded  him,  how  abort  would  be  the  reign  of  injustice,  how  inevitahls 
and  how  near  was  the  final  period  of  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  mo- 
aareh,  that  while  the  thunders  of  the  poUtioian  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment 

This  slight  sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  no  higher  name,  aims  only  at  being  plain  and  practicsL 
Contending  solely  fiir  those  indispensable  points,  which  by  involving  present  duty,  involve  future 
happinees,  the  writer  has  avoided,  as  far  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  controverted  topics ; 
haa  shunned  whatever  might  lead  to  disputation  rather  than  to  profit 

We  live  in  an  age,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  obeerved  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  criminal  to  be  mo> 
^rate.  Would  it  could  not  be  aaid  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics  !  Those  who 
endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  extremes  in  eiUier,  are  in  danger  of  being  reprobated  by  both.  It 
is  rather  a  hardship  for  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  moderation  in  thinking,  and  of  candour  in  judging,  that,  when  these  dispositions  are  broufrbt 
into  action,  they  freqilenUy  incur  a  harsher  censure  Uian  the  errors  which  it  was  their  chief  aim 
to  avoid. 

Perfaapa,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leading  object  ia  human  applause,  it  might 
answer  best  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  some  one  party.  On  the  protection  of  that  party  at  least, 
it  might  in  that  case  reckon ;  and  it  would  then  have  this  dislike  of  the  opposite  claas  alone  to 
contend  against ;  while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  either,  can  hardly  escape  the  dis. 
mpprobation  of  both. 

To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case : — ^The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  may  at  once 
be  censured  by  opposite  classes  of  readers,  as  being  too  strict  and  too  relaxed : — ^too  much  attach- 
ed to  opinions,  and  too  indifferent  about  them  ^~as  having  narrowed  the  broad  field  of  Christian- 
ity by  labouring  to  establish  its  peculiar  doctrines ; — as  having  broken  down  its  enclosures  by 
not  confining  herself  to  doctrines  exclusively; — as  having  considered  morally  of  too  little  impor- 
tance ; — as  having  raised  it  to  an  undue  elevation  ^— as  having  made  practice  every  thing ; — u 
having  made  it  nothing. 

While  a  catholic  spirit  is  accused  of  being  ktitudinarian  in  one  party,  it  really  it  so  in  another. 
In  one  it  exhibits  the  character  of  Christiamty  on  her  own  grand  but  correct  scale ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  offspring  of  that  indifference,  which,  oonaidering  all  opinions  as  nearly  of  the  same  valoe, 
indemnifies  itself  for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  establishing  a  self-com- 
placent notion  of  general  benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow  apirit  of  Christianity, 
and  adopting  a  display  of  that  cheap  material,  liberal  sentiment,  as  opposed  to  religious  strictne«b 
•acrifices  true  piety  to  false  candour. 

Christianity  may  be  said  to  snfibr  between  two  criminals,  bat  it  is  difficult  to  determine  hj 
which  she  suffers  most ; — whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her  divine  ciia> 
racter,  and  speculatively  adopts  the  faggot  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intoleranoe ;  or  by  thit 
indiscriminate  candour,  that  conceding  slackness,  which,  b^  stripping  her  of  her  appropriate  st- 
tributes,  reduces  her  to  something  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  to  something  which,  inststd 
of  making  her  the  religion  of  Cjhnst,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion  which  may  chooee  to  adopt 
her. — ^The  one  distorts  her  loveiy  lineaments  into  caricature,  and  throws  her  graceful  figure  into 
gloomy  shadow  ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  colours  not  her  own,  renders  her  form  in- 
distinct,  and  obliterates  her  features.    In  the  first  instance,  she  excites  little  affection ;  in  the  Itt* 


ter  she  is  net  recogniied. 
^   The  writer  haa  endeavt 


endeavoured  to  addreaa  herself  aa  «  Oiristian  who  must  die  eoon,  to  ChriiliaDf 
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who  most  die  certainly.  She  trattt  that  she  ihall  not  be  accosed  of  erecting  herself  into  a  een 
■or,  bat  be  considered  as  one  who  writes  with  a  real  consciousness  that  she  is  far  from  havinf 
reached  the  attainments  slie  sug^sts ;  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  danger  of  holding  oat  a 
standard  too  likely  to  discredit  her  own  practice.  She  writes  not  with  the  assumption  of  superU 
orily,  but  with  a  deep  practical  sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which  she  has  presumed  to  cau- 
tion others.  She  wishes  to  be  understood  as  speaking  the  language  of  STmpathy,  rather  than  of 
^Kctation ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  document  So  far  from  fancying  herself  exempt  from  tho 
•▼ila  on  which  she  has  animadverted*  her  very  feeling  of  those  evils  has  assisted  her  in  their  de- 
Kneation.  Thus  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  deficiencies,  which  might  be  urged  as  a  dis- 
qualification,  has,  she  trusts,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers  to  others. — If  the  patient  cannot 
lay  down  rules  for  the  cure  of  a  reirning  disease,  much  less  effect  the  cure  ;  yet  from  the  symp- 
toms common  to  the  same  malady,  he  who  labours  under  it  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  attend. 
ing  to  it.  He  may  treat  the  case  feelingly,  if  not  scientifically.  He  may  substitute  experience, 
in  default  of  skill :  he  may  insist  on  the  vsJue  of  the  remedy  he  has  neglected,  as  well  as  reoom- 
iMiid  that  from  which  he  has  found  benefit. 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  treatise  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
hausted, by  persons  before  whose  names  the  author  bows  down  with  the  deepest  humility;  by  able 
professional  instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  style,  and  invigorated  with  all 
tile  powers  of  argument. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  multiply  books  which  may  rather  incumber  the  reader  than 
strengthen  the  cause  7 — *  That  the  older  is  better,*  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the  being  *  old' 
sometimes  the  reason  wh^  the  *  better'  is  not  regarded  7  Novelty  itself  is  an  attraction  which  but 
too  often  supersedes  merit  A  slighter  drapery,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  may  excite  a  degree  of  at- 
tentioa  to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when  clad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  has  been  aceus- 


Tbe  author  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  enlightened  friends*—^  Whera 
ie  the  world  into  whi<^  we  were  born  7*  Death  has  broken  most  of  those  connexions  which  made 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  her  youthfbl  days.  Fresh  links  howeiter  have  continued  to  attach, 
hot  to  society.    She  is  singularly  happy  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  a  great  number  of  amiablo 


^  ^  J  persons,  who  may  peruse  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  recommended 
to  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer. 
b  there  not  something  in  persona]  knowledge,  something  in  the  roelings  of  endeared  acquaini- 
anee,  which  by  that  hidden  association,  whence  so  much  of  our  undefined  pleasure  is  derived^  if 
it  does  not  impart  new  force  to  old  truths,  may  excite  a  new  interest  in  considering  truths  whieb 
are  known  7  Her  concern  for  these  engaging  persons  extends  beyond  the  transient  period  of 
present  intereourse.  It  would  shed  a  ray  of  brightness  on  her  parting  hour,  if  she  could  hop» 
that  any  caution  here  held  out,  any  principle  here  suggested,  any  habit  here  recommended,  might 
be  of  use  to  any  one  of  them  f  when  the  hand  which  now  guides  the  pen,  can  be  no  longer  ex- 
erted in  their  service.  This  would  be  remembering  their  nriend  in  a  way  which  would  eviaoo 
the  highest  affection  in  them,  which  would  confer  the  truest  honour  on  herself. 
BmrU^  Wood,  March  lit,  1811. 
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lA  not  INPLUXIfOK  or  THB  aXUGION  or  THX  HXAXT  ON  THS  COMDUOT  Or  TBI  tJWE, 


CHAP.  f. 
Chrioiianitjf  an  internal  principle^ 

CBKivnAifiTT  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine 
originaL  It  came  down  from  heaven,  and  its 
gneioofl  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up  thither.  Its 
Author  is  God.  It  was  foretold  from  the  begin- 
ning, by  prophecies  which  grew  clearer  and 
bri^rhter  as  they  approached  the  period  of  their 
■eoomplishment  It  was  confirmed  by  miracles 
which  continued  till  the  religion  they  illustrated 
wax  established.  It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of 
its  author.  Its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  con. 
mIxnL  Its  precepts  just  and  holy.  Its  worship 
Ix  aiiiritual.  Its  services  reasonable,  end  render- 
cd  practicable  by  offers  of  divine  aid  to  human 
wexkness.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  hap. 
pJBxes  of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting  mise. 
*j  to  the  disobedient    It  had  no  collusion  with 


power,  for  power  sought  to  crush  it  It  eooM 
not  be  in  anjr  league  with  the  world,  for  it  set 
out  by  declaring  itself  the  enemy  of  the  world. 
It  reprobated  its  maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity 
of  its  glories,  the  danger  of  its  riches,  the  emp- 
tiness of  its  pleasures. 

Christianity  though  the  most  perfect  rule  of 
life  that  ever  was  devised,  is  far  from  boinf^ 
barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consisting  of  a 
mere  code  of  laws,  might  have  sufficed  for  a 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  But  man  who 
has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be  saved  by  a  rule 
which  he  has  violated.  What  consolation  cooM 
he  find  .in  the  perusal  of  statutes,  every  one  of 
which,  bringing  a  fresh  conviction  of  his  guih, 
brings  a  fresh  assurance  of  his  condemnation 
The  chief  object  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  innocence,  but  tx 
hold  out  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  guilty.  U 
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does  not  proceed  fVom  a  supposition  but  a  fact; 
Hot  upon  what  might  have  suited  man  in  a  stats 
of  purity,  but  upon  what  is  suitable  to  him  in 
the  exigences  of  his  fallen  state. 

This  religion  does  not  consist  in  an  external 
conformity  to  practices,  which,  though  right  in 
themselves,  msy  be  adopted  from  human  mo- 
tives, and  to  answer  seculsr  purposes.  It  is  not 
a  religion  of  forms,  and  modes,  and  decencies. 
It  is  being  transformed  into  the  image  of 
God.  It  is  being  like-minded  with  Christ.  It 
b  considering  him  as  our  sanctification,  as 
well  as  our  redemption.  It  is  endeavouring  to 
live  to  him  here  that  we  may  live  with  him 
hereafter.  It  is  desiring  earnestly  to  surrender 
our  will  to  his,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  his 
Spirit,  our  life  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  in  the  human  heart,  which  the 
Scriptures  declare  to  be  necessary,  they  repre. 
sent  to  be  not  so  much  an  old  principle  improved, 
as  a  new  one  cieatcd;  not  educed  out  of  the 
former  character,  but  infused  into  the  new  one. 
This  change  is  there  expressed  in  great  varieties 
of  language,  and  under  different  figures  of 
speech.  Its  being  so  frequently  described,  or 
figuratively  intimated  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  entitles  the  doctrine 
itself  to  reverence,  and  ought  to  shield  from  ob- 
loquy the  obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  is  some- 
times conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out  the 
analogy  between  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
The  same  Spirit  which  in  tho  creation  of  the 
world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
operates  on  the  human  character  to  produce  a 
new  heart  and  a  now  life.  B?  this  operation 
the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  man  receive  a 
new  impulse— his  dark  understanding  is  illu- 
ninated,  his  rebellious  will  is  subdued,  his 
irregular  desires  are  rectified,  his  judgment  is 
informed,  his  imagination  is  chastised,  his  in. 
clinations  are  sanctified ;  his  hopes  and  fears 
are  directed  to  their  true  and  sdequate  end. 
Heaven  becomes  the  object  of  his  hopes,  an 
^eternal  separation  from  God  the  object  of  his 
fears.  His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted 
into  the  love  of  God.  The  lower  faculties 
ju-e  pressed  into  the  new  service.  The  senses 
iiftve  a  higher  direction.  The  whole  inter. 
Aal  fVame  and  constitution  receive  a  nobler 
Vent ;  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a 
suhlimer  aim ;  his  aspirations  a  loflier  flight; 
his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed  object ;  his 
vagrant  purposes  a  settled  home ;  his  disappoint- 
ed heart  a  certain  refuge.  The  heart,  no  longer 
a  worshipper  of  the  world,  is  struggling  to  be. 
eome  its  conqueror.  Our  blessed  Redeemer, 
IB  overcoming  the  world,  bequeathed  us  his  com. 
mand  to  overcome  it  also :  but  as  he  did  not 
five  the  command  without  the  example,  so  he 
did  not  give  tho  example  without  tjte  offer  of  a 
power  to  obey  the  command. 

Genuine  religion  demands  not  merely  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  our  allegiance  to  Grod,  but 
■n  inward  devotedness  of  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  a  recognition,  but  a  dedication. 
It  puts  the  Christian  into  a  new  state  of  things, 
a  new  condition  of  being.  It  raises  him  above 
the  world  while  he  lives  in  it.  It  disperses  the 
iUoaion  of  aenM,  bj  opening  his  eyes  to  reaiitioo 


in  the  place  of  those  shadows  which  he  has  beoa 
pursuing.  It  presents  tliis  world  as  a  scene  of 
whoso  original  beauty  Sin  has  darkened  andf 
disorderecL  Man  as  a  dependant  creature,  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  which  sin 
has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holiness  and 
happiness.  Any  religion  short  of  this,  any  at 
least,  which  has  not  this  for  its  end  and  object, 
is  not  that  religion,  which  the  Gospel  has  pre- 
sented to  us,  which  our  Redeemer  came  down 
on  earth  to  teach  us  by  his  precepts,  to  illus 
Irate  by  his  example,  to  confirm  by  his  death, 
and  to  consummate  by  his  resurrection. 

If  Christianity  do  not  always  produce  these 
happy  effects  to  the  extent  here  represented,  it 
has  always  a  tendency  to  produce  them.  If  we 
do  not  see  the  progress  to  be  such  as  the  Gospel 
annexes  to  the  transforming  power  of  true  re- 
ligion, it  is  not  owing  to  sny  defect  in  the  prin- 
ciple, but  to  the  remains  of  sin  in  tlie  heart ;  to 
the  imperfbctly  subdued  corruptions  of  the  Chris* 
tian.  Those  who  are  very  sincere  are  still  very 
imperfect  They  evidence  their  sincerity  by 
acknowledging  the  lowness  of  their  attainments, 
by  lamenting  Sie  remainder  of  their  corrupliooSi 
Many  an  humble  Chrii>tian  whom  the  world 
reproaches  with  being  extrsvagant  in  his  seal, 
whom  it  ridicules  for  being  enthusiastic  in  hii 
aims,  and  rigid  in  his  prsctice,  is  inwardly 
mourning  on  the  very  contrary  ground.  Us 
would  bear  their  censure  more  cheerfully,  bat 
that  he  feels  his  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. He  is  secretly  abasing  himself  before 
his  Maker  for  not  carrying  far  enough  that 
principle  which  he  is  accused  of  carrying  too 
far.  The  fault  which  others  6nd  in  him  is  ex- 
cess. The  fault  he  finds  in  himself  is  deficiency. 
He  is,  alas !  too  commonly  right  His  enemies 
speak  of  him  as  til ey  hear.  He  judges  of  him- 
self  as  he  feels.  But  though  humbled  to  th« 
dust  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  own  unwortbinesi, 
he  is,  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might*  *  He  has,*  says  the  venerable 
Hooker,  *  a  Shepherd  full  of  kindness,  full  of 
care,  and  full  of  power.'  His  prayer  is  not  for 
reward  but  pardon.  His  plea  is  not  merit  bat 
mercy  ;  but  then  it  is  mercy  made  sure  to  him  by 
the  promise  of  the  Almighty  to  penitent  believer*. 
The  mistake  of  many  in  religion  appears  to 
be,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning. 
They  do  not  la^  their  foundation  in  the  persua- 
sion that  man  is  by  nature  in  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  God.  They  consider  him  rather  u 
an  imperfect  than  a  fallen  creature.  They  al- 
low that  he  requires  to  be  improved,  but  deor 
that  he  requires  a  thorough  renovation  « 
heart. 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  bo  gn&- 
ed  on  any  other  stock  than  the  apostacv  of  nan 
The  design  to  reinstate  beings  who  have  not 
fallen  ;  to  propose  a  restor4tion  without  a  pr«- 
vious  loss,  a  cure  where  there  was  no  radios 
disease,  is  altogether  an  incongruity  which 
would  seem  too  palpable  to  require  confutatioo, 
did  we  not  so  frequently  see  the  doctrine  of  rr 
demption  maintained  by  those  who  deny  thit 
man  was  in  a  state  to  require  such  a  rcdemptiooi 
But  would  Christ  have  been  sent  *  to  preach  ds- 
liverence  to  the  captive,*  if  there  had  been  no 
capUrity ;  and  *tiie  openiog  of  the  priioa  !• 
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1  that  were  boond/  had  there  been  no  priaon, 
oad  man  been  in  no  bonda^  7 

We  are  aware  that  many  consider  the  doc- 
trine in  question  as  a  bold  charge  ^inst  oar 
Creator.  But  ma/  we  not  venture  to  ask,  Is  it 
not  a  bolder  char^  a^inst  6od*s  goodness  to 
]iresnme  that  he  had  made  beings  originally 
wicked ;  and  against  Grod's  veracity  to  believe, 
that  having  m»)e  such  beings  he  pronounced 
tliem  *  good  V  Is  not  that  doctrine  more  reason, 
able  which  is  expressed  or  implied  in  every  part 
of  Scripture,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  our 
first  parent  has  been  entailed  on  his  whole  pos. 
terity ;  that  from  this  corruption  (though  only 
punishable  for  their  actual  offices)  they  are  no 
more  exempt  than  from  natural  death  7 

We  must  not,  however,  think  falsely  of  our 
nature;  we  must  humble  but  not  degrade  it 
Our  original  brightness  is  obscured,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished. If  we  consider  ourselves  in  our 
natural  state,  our  estimation  cannot  be  too  low : 
when  we  reflect  at  what  a  price  we  have  been 
bought,  we  can  hardly  overrate  ourselves  in 
the  view ^f  immortality. 

If,  indeed,  the  Almighty  bad  left  us  to  the 
oonaequences  of  our  natural  state,  we  might, 
with  more  colour  of  reason,  have  mutinied 
against  his  justice.  Bat  when  we  see  how 
graeioosly  he  has  turned  our  very  lapse  into  an 
occasion  of  improving  our  condition ;  how  firom 
this  evil  he  was  pleased  to  advance  us  to  a 
greater  good  than  we  had  lost ;  how  that  life 
which  was  forfeited  may  be  restored ;  how  by 
grafling  the  redemption  of  man  on  the  very  cir- 
camstmnoe  of  his  fall,  he  has  raised  him  to  the 
capacity  of  a  higher  condition  than  that  which 
be  has  fcrfeited,  and  to  a  happiness  superior  to 
that  from  which  he  fell — What  an  impression 
does  this  give  us  of  the  immeasurable  wisdom 
andgoodness  of  Grod,  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ 

The  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend,  has  been  sometimes  mis. 
understood,  and  not  seldom  misrepresented.  It 
has  been  described  as  an  unproductive  theory, 
and  ridiculed  as  a  fanciful  extravagance.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction  it  is  here  called.  The  re- 
UgUm  of  the  Heart. — TTtere  it  subsists  as  the 
fountain  of  spiritual  life  ;  thence  it  sends  forth, 
as  from  the  central  seat  of  its  existence,  supplies 
of  life  and  warmth  through  the  whole  frame; 
there  is  the  soul  of  virtue ;  there  is  the  vital  princi. 
pie  which  animates  the  whole  being  of  a  Christian. 

This  religion  ban  been  the  support  and  con- 
solation  of  the  pious  believer  in  ail  ages  of  the 
church.  That  it  has  been  perverted  Iwth  by  the 
cloistered  and  the  uncloistered  mystic,  not 
merely  to  promote  abstraction  of  mind,  but  in. 
activity  of  life,  makes  nothing  against  theprin. 
ciple  itaelf.  What  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa, 
ment  has  not  been  made  to  speak  the  language 
of  its  injudicious  advocate,  and  turned  into  arms 
against  some  other  doctrines  which  it  was  never 
meant  to  oppose  7 

But  if  it  has  been  carried  to  a  blameablo  excess 
by  the  pious  error  of  holy  men,  it  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  less  innocent  fanatic,  and  abused 
lo  the  most  pernicious  purposes.  His  extrava- 
gance  has  furnished  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
religfon,  argomenta  or  rather  inveotivea,  against 


the  sound  and  sober  exercises  of  genuine  piel? 
They  seize  every  occasion  to  represent  it  as  if 
it  were  criminal,  as  the  foe  of  morality ;  ridion- 
lous  as  the  infallible  test  of  an  unsound  mmo » 
mischievoOs,  as  hostile  to  active  virtue,  and  de- 
structive  as  the  bane  of  public  utility. 

But  if  these  charges  be  really  well  founded, 
then  were  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian church — then  were  Home,  and  Porteua 
and  Beveridge ;  then  were  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
and  Herbert;  Hopkins,  Leighton,  and  Usher; 
Howe,  and  Baxter ;  Ridley,  Jewel,  and  Hooper ; 
then  were  Chrysostome  and  Augustine,  the  re- 
formers and  the  fathers ;  then  were  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets ;  then  were  the  noUe 
army  of  martyrs ;  then  were  the  glorious  com* 
pany  of  the  apostles;  then  was  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved ;  then  was  Jesus  himself^ 
I  shudder  at  the  ampli6cation — dry  speculatista, 
f1%ntic  enthusiasts,  enemies  to  virtue,  and  sab- 
verters  of  the  public  weal. 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  reject 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  to  be  compas- 
sionated. Their  belief  that  no«such  principto 
exists,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  effectually  prevea 
its  existing  in  themselves,  at  least,  while  they 
make  their  own  state  the  measure  of  their  gene, 
ral  judgment  Not  being  sensible  of  their  ra. 
quired  dispositions  in  their  own  hearts,  they 
establish  this  as  a  proof  of  its  inr.possibility  in  a  . 
cases.  This  persuasion,  as  long  as  they  main- 
tain it,  will  assuredly  exclude  the  reception  ot' 
divine  truth.  What  they  assort  can  be  true  ir» 
no  case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.  Their 
hearts  will  be  barred  against  any  influence  in 
the  power  of  which  they  do  not  believe.  The/ 
will  not  desire  it,  they  will  not  pray  for  it,  ez 
cept  in  the  Liturgy,  where  it  w  the  decided  Ian 
guage:  They  will  not  addict  themselves  ti. 
those  pious  exercises  to  which  it  invites  them,  ez 
ercises  which  it  ever  loves  and  cherishes.  Thus 
they  expect  the  end,  but  avoid  the  way  which 
leads  to  it;  they  indulge  the  hope  of  glory 
while  they  neglect  or  pervert  the  means  of 
grace.  But  let  not  the  formal  religionist,  wh  9 
has  probably  never  sought,  and  therefore  never 
obtained,  any  sense  of  the  spiritual  mercies  of 
God,  conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
state.  His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  no  more 
proof  that  no  such  state  exist?,  than  it  is  a  prooi^ 
that  the  cheering  beams  of  a  genial  climate 
have  no  existence,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frozen  zone  never  felt  them. 

Where  our  own  heart  and  experience  do  not 
illustrate  these  truths  practicnlly,  so  as  to  aflbrd 
us  some  evidence  of  their  reality,  let  us  examine 
our  minds,  and  faithfully  follow  up  our  convic- 
tions; lot  us  inquire  whether  God  has  really 
been  wanting  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pro- 
mises, or  whether  we  have  not  been  eedly  de- 
ficient in  yielding  to  those  suggestions  of  con-^ 
science  which  are  the  motions  of  his  Spirit  7' 
Whether  we  have  not  neglected  to  implore  the 
aids  of  that  Spirit ;  whether  we  have  not,  in 
various  instances,  resisted  them  7  Let  us  ask 
ourselves — have  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humble  dependence  for  the  supplies 
of  his  grace  7  or  have  we  prayed  for  these  bW 
ings  onlv  as  a  form,  and  havmg  acquitted  our 
■enres  of  the  form,  do  we  continue  to  live  is  f/ 
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W9  h«d  not  80  prayed  7  Having  repeatedly  im- 
plored hit  direction,  do  we  endeavour  to  tubmit 
oarselves  to  its  guidance?  Having  prayed  that 
his  will  may  be  done,  do  we  never  stoutly  aet  up 
our  own  will  in  contradiction  to  hit? 

If,  then,  we  receive  not  the  promised  support 
and  comfort,  the  failure  must  rest  somewhere : 
it  lies  between  him  who  has  promised,  and  him 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  There  is  no 
other  alternative ;  would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to 
transfer  the  failure  to  God  7  Let  us  not,  then, 
rest  till  we  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  The 
spirits  sink  and  the  faith  fails,  if,  after  a  conti- 
nued round  of  reading  and  prayer :  afler  hav- 
ing for  years  conformeid  to  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mand ;  after  having  scrupulously  brought  in  our 
tale  of  outward  duties,  we  find  ourselves  just 
where  we  were  at  setting  out 

We  complain  justly  of  our  own  weakness,  and 
truly  plead  our  inability  as  a  reason  why  we 
eanno^serve  God  as  we  ought  This  infirmity, 
its  nature,  and  its  measure,  God  knows  far  more 
exactly  than  we  know  it ;  yet  he  knows  that, 
with  the  help  which  he  offers  us,  we  can  both 
love  and  obey  him,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
it  the  qualification  of  our  obtaining  his  favour. 
He  never  would  have  said,  *  give  me  thy  heart* 
— *  seek  ye  my  face* — *  add  to  your  fiiith,  virtue* 
— ^*have  a  right  heart  and  a  right  spirit,* — 
'strengthen  the  things  that  remam* — *  ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life* — had 
not  all  these  precepts  a  definite  meaning,  had 
not  all  these  been  practicable  duties. 

Can  we  suppose  that  the  omniscient  God 
would  have  given  these  unqualified  commands 
to  powerless,  incapable,  unimpressible  beings  7 
Oan  we  suppose  that  he  would  paralyse  his  crea- 
tures, and  then  condemn  them  for  not  being 
able  to  move?  He  knows,  it  is  true,  our  natural 
impotence,  but  he  knows,  because  he  confers, 
our  superinduced  strength.  There  is  scarcely 
a  command  in  the  whole  Scripture  which  has 
not  either  immediately,  or  in  some  other  part  a 
corresponding  prayer,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
mise. If  it  says  in  one  place  *get  thee  a  new  heart,* 
— 4t  says  in  another  *  a  new  heart  will  I  give 
thee  ;---and  in  a  third  *  make  me  a  clean  heart !' 
For  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  diligent  inquirer 
may  trace  every  where  this  threefold  union.  If 
God  eommandt  by  Saint  Paul,  *  let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mortal  body,*  he  protniBes  by  the  same 
apostle,  *sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  yon;* 
— while  to  complete  the  tripartato  agreement, 
he  makes  David  pray  that  his  *  sins  may  not 
have  dominion  over  him.* 

The  saints  of  old,  so  far  from  setting  up  on 
the  stock  of  their  own  independent  virtue,  seem 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light  but  what  was 
imparted,  of  any  strength  but  what  was  commu- 
nicaled  to  them  from  above.  Hear  their  impor- 
tunate petitions  ! — *  O  send  forth  thy  light  and 
^y  truth.* — Mark  their  grateful  declarations ! 
*-*The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation!* 
— Observe  their  cordial  acknowledgments! — 
'Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  his  holy  name  !* 

Though  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
ibr  the  divine  Agency  those  impulses  which 
pretend  to  operate  independently  of  external  re- 
wktion ;  which  bave  little  reference  to  it ;  which 


set  themselves  above  it ;  it  is  however  that  pow. 
crful  agency  which  sanctifies  all  means,  reodera 
all  external  revelation  eflfectual.  Nolwithstand 
ing  that  a^  the  truths  of  religion,  all  the  doo 
trines  of  nlvation  are  contained  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  these  very  scriptures  require  the  in- 
fluence  of  that  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  pro- 
duce an  influential  faith.  This  Spirit,  by  en 
lightening  the  mind,  converts  the  rational  per 
suasion,  brings  the  intellectual  conviction  of 
divine  truth  conveyed  in  the  New  Testament, 
into  an  operative  principle.  A  man  from  read- 
ing, examining,  and  inquiring,  may  attain  to 
such  a  leasonable  assurance  of  the  truth  of  re- 
velation  as  will  remove  all  doubts  from  his  own 
mind,  and  even  enable  him  to  refute  the  objec- 
tions of  others ;  but  this  bare  intellectual  mith 
alone  will  not  operate  against  his  corrupt  affec 
tions,  will  not  cure  his  besetting  sin,  will  not 
conquer  his  rebellious  will,  and  may  not  there- 
fore  be  an  efficacious  principle.  A  mere  histo- 
rical faith,  the  mere  evidence  of  facts  with  the 
soundest  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them, 
may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill  him  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

An  habitual  reference  to  that  Spirit  which 
animates  the  real  Christian  is  so  far  from  ex 
eluding,  that  it  strengthens  the  truth  of  ravela. 
tion,  but  never  contradicts  it  The  word  of  God 
is  always  in  unison  with  his  Spirit ;  his  Spirit  is 
never  in  opposition  to  his  word.  Indeeid  that 
this  influence  is  not  an  imaginary  thing,  is  ooo- 
firmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  We  are 
aware  that  wo  are  treading  on  dangerooa,  be- 
cause disputed  ground  ;  for  among  the  ftahion- 
able  curtailments  of  Scripture  doctrines,  there 
is  not  one  truth  which  has  been  lopped  from  the 
modern  creed  with  a  more  unsparing  hand;  not 
one,  the  defence  of  which  excites  more  suspi. 
cion  again&t  its  advocates.  But  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  phantom,  should  we  with  such  jealous 
iteration  have  been  cautioned  against  neglecting 
or  opposing  it  7    If  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  be 

*  grieved,*  might  it  not  be  *  quenched  ;*  were  it 
not  likely  to  he  *  resisted,*  that  very  Spirit  which 
proclaimed  the  prohibitions  would  never  have 
said  *  grieve  not,*  *  quench  not,*  *  resist  not*  Th& 
Bible  never  warns  us  againat  imaginary  evil, 
nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good.  If  then  we 
refuse  to  yield  to  its  guidance,  if  we  reject  its 
directions ;  if  we  submit  not  to  its  gentle  per- 
suasions, for  such  they  are,  and  not  arbitrary 
compulsions,  we  shall  never  attain  to  that  peace 
and  liberU  which  are  the  orivilege,  the  promised 
reward  of  sincere  Christians. 

In  speaking  of  that  peace  which  passeth  na- 
derstanding,  we  allude  not  to  those  illuminations 
and  raptures,  which,  if  God  has  in  some  m- 
stances  bestowed  them,  he  has  no  where  pledged 
himself  to  bestow ;  but  of  that  rational  yet  els 
vated  hope  which  flows  from  an  assured  peraoa- 
sion  of  the  paternal  love  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
of  that  *•  secret  of  the  Lord,*  which  he  himself 
assured  us  *  is  with  them  that  fear  him  ;*  of  that 
life  and  power  of  religion  which  are  the  privi- 
lege of  those  *  who  abide  under  the  ahadow  of 
the  Almighty  ;*  of  those  who  *  know  in  whoa 
they  have  believed  ;*  of  those  *  who  walk  not 
afler  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit;*  of  those 

*  who  endure  as  seeing  him  wbo  it  inviiiblii* 
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Man/  faaltt  ma^  be  committed  where  there 
is  nevertheless  a  sincere  desire  to  please  God. 
Bfaoj  infirmities  are  consistent  with  a  cordial 
love  of  our  Redeemer.  Faith  may  be  sincere 
where  it  is  not  strong.  But  he  who  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  he  seeks  the  favour  of  God 
above  ever^  earthly  good ;  that  he  delights  in 
his  service  mcomparably  more  than  in  any  other 
gratification ;  that  to  obey  him  here  and  to  en- 
joy his  presence  hereafler  is  the  prevailing  de. 
sire  of  bis  heart ;  that  his  chief  sorrow  is  that 
he  bves  him  no  more  and  serves  him  no  better, 
such  a  man  requires  no  evidence  that  his  heart 
is  changed,  and  his  sins  forgiven. 

For  the  happiness  of  the  Christian  does  not 
consist  in  mere  feeling  which  may  deceive,  nor 
in  frames  which  can  he  only  occasional ;  but  in 
a  settled,  calm  conviction  that  Grod  and  eternal 
things  have  the  predominance  in  his  heart;  in 
a  clear  perception  that  they  have,  though  with 
much  alloy  ot  infirmity,  the  supreme,  if  not  un- 
disturbed  possession  of  his  mind ;  in  an  experi- 
mental persuasion  that  hit  chief  remaining  sor- 
row is,  that  he  does  not  surrender  himself  wiUi 
so  complete  an  acquiescence  as  he  ought  to  his 
ooQvictions.  These  abatements,  though  sufficient 
to  keep  US  humble,  are  not  powerful  enough  to 
make  os  happy. 

The  true  measure  then  to  be  taken  of  our 
state  b  fW>m  a  perceptible  change  in  our  desires, 
tastes,  and  pleasures ;  from  a  sense  of  progress, 
however  small,  in  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 
This  seems  to  be  the  safest  rule  of  judging,  for 
if  mere  feeling  were  allowed  to  be  the  criterion, 
the  presumptuous  world  would  be  inflated  with 
spintual  pride  from  the  persuaBion  of  enjoying 
them ;  while  the  humble  from  their  very  humi. 
Ut/,  might  be  as  unreasonably  depressed  at 
wanting  such  evidences. 

The  recognition  of  this  divine  aid  then,  in- 
volres  no  presumption,  raises  no  illusion,  causes 
no  inflation :  it  is  sober  in  its  principle  and  ra- 
tbnal  in  its  exercise.  In  establishing  the  law 
of  God  it  does  not  reverse  the  law  of  nature,  lor 
it  leaves  us  in  full  possession  of  those  natural 
faculties  which  it  improves  and  sanctifies ;  and 
so  far  from  inflaming  the  imagination,  its  pro- 
per tendency  is  to  subdue  and  regulate  it. 

A  security  which  outruns  our  attainments  is 
a  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state  most  un- 
wisely coveted.  The  probable  way  to  be  safe 
hereafter,  is  not  to  be  presumptuous  now.  If 
God  graciously  vouehsafe  us  inward  consolation, 
it  is  only  twanimate  us  to  farther  progress.  It 
is  given  us  fbr  support  in  our  way,  and  not  for 
settled  maintenance  in  our  present  condition. 
If  the  promises  are  our  aliment,  the  command- 
ments  are  our  works ;  and  a  temperate  Chris- 
tian  ought  to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order 
lo  carry  him  through  his  business.  If  he  so 
supinely  rest  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual  and 
indolent,  he  might  become  not  only  unwilling, 
but  incapacitated  for  the  performarice  of  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  ypon  cordials, 
which  only  serve  to  inflame  without  strengthen. 
ing.  Even  without  these  supports,  which  we 
are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  an  inward,  peace 
in  an  humble  trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  re- 
fiance  do  his  word ;  there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a 


freedom  from  solicitude  in  a  lowly  oonfidenoe 
in  him,  fbr  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give 
in  exchange. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  state  which  we  have 
been  describing  is  not  the  dream  of  the  enthu- 
siast ;  it  is  not  the  revery  of  the  visionary,  who 
renounces  prescribed  duties  for  fanciful  speco- 
lations,  and  embraces  shadows  fbr  realities ;  but 
it  is  that  sober  earnest  of  Heaven,  that  reasona- 
ble anticipation  of  eternal  felicity  which  Grod  is 
graciously  pleased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor 
arbitrarily,  but  to  all  who  diligently  seek  his 
face,  to  all  to  whom  his  service  is  freedom,  his 
will  a  law,  his  word  a  delight,  his  Spirit  a  guide ; 
to  all  who  love  him  unfeignedly,  to  all  who  de- 
vote  themselves  to  him  unreservedly,  to  all  who 
with  deep  self-abasement,  yet  with  filial  confi- 
dence,  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  saying,  Lord,  lifl  thou  up  the  light  of 
thy  countenance  upon  us  and  we  shall  be  safe. 


CHAP.  II. 

CkrUtianity  a  praetieal  principle. 

If  God  be  the  author  of  our  spiritual  life,  the 
root  from  which  we  derive  the  vital  principle, 
with  daily  supplies  to  maintain  this  vitality; 
then  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  that  we  have 
received  something  of  this  principle,  is  an  unre- 
served dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  pro- 
motion  of  his  glory.  No  man  ought  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  in  the  favour  of  God,  whose 
life  is  not  consecrated  to  the  service  of  (Sod. 
Will  it  not  be  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  suoh 
a  consecration,  that  he  be  more  xealous  of  good 
works  than  those  who,  disallowing  the  p^nciple, 
on  which  he  performs  them,  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  any  such  motive  7 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  which  occupies 
the  mind,  without  filling  the  heart,  may  obstruct, 
but  cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men.  If 
theso  notions  are  false,  they  are  most  pemicioos; 
if  true  and  not  operative,  they  aggravate  guilt ; 
if  unimportant  though  not  unjust,  they  occupy 
the  place  which  belongs  to  nobler  objects,  ana 
sink  the  mind  below  its  proper  level ;  substitut- 
ing the  things  which  only  ought  not  to  be  left 
undone,  in  the  place  of  those  which  ought  to  be 
done  ;  and  causing  the  grand  essentials  not  to 
be  done  at  all.  Such  a  religion  is  not  that  which 
Christ  came  to  teach  mankind. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  practical 
principles.  The  word  of  God  was  not  written, 
the  Son  of  God  was  not  incarnate,  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  was  not  given,  only  that  Christians  might 
obtain  right  views,  and  possess  just  notions. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  more  correct- 
ness of  intellect,  justness  of  conception,  and  ex- 
actness of  judgment.  It  is  a  lifb-giving  princi- 
ple. It  must  be  infused  into  the  habit,  as  well 
as  govern  the  understanding ;  it  must  regulate 
the  will  as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not 
only  cast  the  opinions  into  a  new  frame,  but  the 
heart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a  transforming  a^ 
well  as  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the 
taste,  gives  activity  to  the  inclinations,  and  t^^ 
gather  with  a  new  heait  prcduoes  a  new  lifb 
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Christianity  enjoins  the  tame  temper,  the  tame 
•pint,  the  same  dispositions,  on  all  its  real  pro- 
fessors. The  act,  the  perlbrmaiice,  roust  depend 
on  circumstances  which  do  not  depend  on  us. 
The  power  of  doing  g^ood  is  withheld  from  ma* 
D/,  from  whom,  however,  the  reward  will  not 
be  withheld.  If  the  external  act  constituted  the 
whole  value  of  Christian  virtue,  then  must  the 
author  of  all  good  be  himself  the  author  of  in* 
justice,  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  multi- 
tSjwes  to  fulfil  his  own  commandi.  In  principles, 
in  tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endea- 
vours, consist  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
duty. 

Nor  must  we  fondly  aittach  ourselves  to  the 
practice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or  value  our. 
telves  exclusively  on  some  favourite  quality  ; 
nor  must  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  perform, 
anco  of  some  individual  actions,  as  if  they  form< 
•d  the  sum  of  Christian  duty.  But  we  must 
embrace  the  whole  law  of  God  in  all  its  aspects, 
bearings  and  relations.  We  must  bring  no  fan. 
cies,  no  partialities,  no  prejudices,  no  exclusive 
choice  or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  and  obey  it  as  we  receive  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Bible  without  addition,  cur- 
tailment,  or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we  pronounce  on  a  character  by  a 
single  action  really  bad,  or  apparently  good  ;  if 
•o,  reter*s  denial  would  render  him  the  object 
of  our  execration,  while  we  should  have  judflred 
favourably  of  the  prudent  economy  of  Judas. 
Tne  catastrophe  of  the  latter,  who  does  not 
imow  ?  while  the  other  became  a  glorious  mar. 
tyr  to  that  master,  whom,  in  a  moment  of  infir- 
mity he  had  denied. 

A  piety  altogether  spiritual,  disconnected  with 
all  outward  circumstances ;  a  religion  of  pure 
meditation  and  abstracted  devotion,  was  not 
made  for  so  compound,  so  imperfect  a  creature 
as  man.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  sub- 
lime fipirits,  not  *  touched  but  rapt,*  who  totally 
out  off  from  the  world,  seem  almost  to  have  lite, 
rally  soared  above  this  terrene  region,  who  al- 
most appear  to  have  stolen  the  fire  of  the  Se- 
raphim, and  to  have  had  no  business  on  earth, 
but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial  flame.  They 
would,  however,  have  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  example  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
standard  and  onl^  perfect  model,  had  they  com- 
bined  a  more  diligent  discharge  of  the  active 
duties  and  benefices  of  life  with  their  high  devo- 
tional attainments. 

Qut  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imitating, 
let  us  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pious  error  of 
these  sublimated  spirits.  Their  number  is  small. 
Their  example  is  not  catching.  Their  ethereal 
fire  is  not  likely,  by  spreading,  to  inflame  the 
world.  The  world  will  take  due  care  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  it,  while  its  distant  light 
4nd  warmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  un- 
useful  ray  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 

But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but  in- 
operative beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  our 
notions  of  practical  piety.  God  did  not  make  a 
religion  for  these  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
state  of  the  world,  but  for  the  world  at  large ; 
for  beings  active,  busy,  restless ;  whose  activity, 
he,  by  his  word,  diverts  into  its  proper  channels; 
whose  busy  spirit  is  there  directed  to  the  com- 


mon good ;  whose  restlessness,  indicating  tba 
unsatisfactoriness  of  all  they  find  on  earth,  ht 
points  to  a  higher  destination.  Were  total  se- 
clusion and  abstraction  designed  to  have  been 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  God  would  have 
given  man  other  laws,  other  rules,  other  faoul- 
ties,  and  other  employments. 

There  is  a  class  of  visionary  bat  pious  writers 
who  seem  to  shoot  as  far  beyond  the  mark,  as 
mere  moralists  fall  short  of  it — Men  of  low 
views  and  gross  minds  may  be  said  to  be  wise 
below  what  is  written,  while  those  of  too  subtle 
refinement  are  wise  above  it  The  one  grovel 
in  the  dust  from  the  inertness  of  their  intellectual 
faculties  ;  while  the  others  are  lost  in  the  clouds 
by  stretching  them  beyond  their  appointed  li 
mits.  The  one  build  spiritual  castles  in  the  air 
instead  of  erecting  them  on  the  *  holy  ground* 
of  Scripture ;  the  other  lay  their  foundation  is 
the  sand  instead  of  resting  it  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Thus,  the  superstructure  of  both  is  equal 
ly  unsound. 

God  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  streams 
of  goodness  flow ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge. — All  our  actions 
are,  therefore,  only  good,  as  they  have  a  refer, 
ence  to  Him  :  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  roust  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  principle,  this 
powerful  spring  will  actuate  all  the  movements 
of  the  rational  machine.  The  essence  of  reli 
gion  does  not  so  much  consist  in  actions  as  af 
fections.  Though  right  actions,  .therefore,  u 
from  an  excess  of  courtesy  they  are  commonlj 
termed,  may  be  performed  where  there  are  no 
right  affections ;  yet  are  they  a  mare  carcass 
utterly  destitute  cf  the  soul,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  substance  of  virtue.  But  neither  can  afiec* 
tions  substantially  and  truly  subsist  without  pro- 
ducing right  actions ;  for  nev^r  let  it  be  forgot 
ten  that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  not  lifi 
and  vigour  sufficient  to  ripen  into  act  when  tbs 
occasion  presents  itself,  and  a  right  action  which 
does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle,  will 
neither  of  them  have  any  place  in  the  account 
of  real  goodness.  A  good  inclination  will  be 
contrary  to  sin,  but  a  mere  inclination  will  not 
subdue  sin. 

The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  source  of  everj 
right  action  and  feeling,  so  it  is  the  only  princi* 
pie  which  necessarily  involves  the  love  of  oar 
fellow  creatuies.  As  man  we  do  not  love  maa. 
There  is  a  love  of  partiality  but  no|  of  bensT» 
lence  ;  of  sensibility  but  not  of  philanthropy ;  of 
friends  and  favourites,  of  parties  and  societiet, 
but  not  of  man  collectively.  It  ia  true  we  mty 
and  do,  without  this  principle,  relieve  bis  dii- 
tresses,  but  we  do  not  bear  with  his  faults.  Wt 
may  promote  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not  Ibrgife 
hitfV>ffences ;  above  all,  we  are  not  anxious  fiit 
his  immortal  interests.  We  could  not  aee  bin* 
want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see  him  sin  with, 
out  emotion.  We  could  not  hear  of  a  beggar 
perishing  at  our  door  without  horror,  but  ws 
can,  without  concern,  witness  an  acquaintanes 
dying  without  repentance.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  we  must  participate  something  of  the  divine 
nature,  before  we  can  really  love  the  ha  maa  t 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  inoensibilitj  to  lia, 
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nUher  than  wint  of  benevoleDce  to  mankind, 
that  inakea  us  naturally  pitj  their  temporal,  and 
oe  careleis  of  their  spiritual  wants ;  but  does 
not  this  very  insensibility  proceed  lh>ni  the  want 
oTloretoGod? 

As  it  is  the  habitual  frame,  and  predominating 
disposition,  which  are  the  true  measure  of  vir- 
tue, incidental  good  actions  are  no  certain  crite- 
rion  of  the  state  of  the  heart ;  for  who  is  there, 
who  does  not  occasionally  do  them  f  Havinf 
made  some  progress  in  attaining  this  disposition, 
we  must  not  sit  down  satisfied  with  propensities 
and  inclinations  to  virtuous  actions,  while  we 
rest  short  of  their  actual  exercise.  Iftheprin- 
eiple  be  that  of  sound  Christianity,  it  will  never 
be  inert  While  we  shall  never  do  good  with 
any  great  olTect,  till  we  labour  to  be  conformed, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  ima^e  of  God ;  we  shall 
best  evince  our  having  obtamed  ^nietliing  of 
that  conformity,  by  a  course  of  steady  and  ac- 
tive obedience  to  God. 

Every  individual  should  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
b  sent  mto  this  world  to  act  a  part  in  it  And 
though  one  may  have  a  more  splendid,  and  an- 
other a  more  obscure  part  assigned  him,  yet  the 
actor  of  each  is  equally,  is  awfully  accountable. 
Though  Grod  is  not  a  hard,  he  is  an  exact  mas- 
ter. His  service,  though  not  a  severe,  is  a  rea- 
sonable  service.  He  accurately  proportions  his 
requisitions  to  his  gifls.  If  he  does  not  expect 
that  one  talent  sh*  uld  be  as  productive  as  five, 
yet  to  a  single  talent  a  proportionable  rcsponsi- 
biliUr  is  annexed. 

Ho  who  has  said  *  Give  me  thy  heart,*  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less ;  he  will  not  accept  the 
praying  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of  chaxity  as 
•nbstitutes. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober,  and 
ebaritable  than  other  men,  though  he  will  not 
rest  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobriety,  or  charity. 
He  will  perform  the  duties  they  enjoin,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  instances  of  devout 
obedience,  as  evidences  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
God. 

All  virtues,  it  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated, 
are  sanctified  or  unhallowed  according  to  the 
principle,  which  dictates  them  ;  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  accordingly.  This  principle 
kept  in  duo  exercise,  becomes  a  habit,  and 
every  act  strengthens  the  inclination,  adding 
vigour  to  the  principle  and  pleasure  to  the  per- 
Ibrmance. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  real  Chrlstitns,  till 
religion  become  our  animating  mrtiv?,  our  pre- 
dominating principle  and  [pursuit,  as  much  as 
worldly  thmgs  are  the  p*edomiiiLtJi:.g  motive, 
l»rinciple  and  pursuit,  r^  worMly  trtu:. 

New  converts,  it  i<  said,  are  moet  raalous,  but 
the^  are  not  a1v»«^ys  the  most  persevering.  If 
their  tempers  nre  warm ;  and  they  have  only 
been  touched  on  the  side  of  their  passions,  they 
■tart  eagerly,  march  rapidly,  and  are  fiill  of 
confidence  m  their  own  strength.  They  too 
often  judge  others  with  little  charity,  and  them- 
selves with  little  humility.  While  they  accuse 
those  who  move  steadily  of  standing  still,  they 
lancy  their  own  course  will  never  be  slackened. 
If  their  conversion  be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing 
its  novelty,  loses  its  power.  Their  speed  de- 
Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  their  motion 


become  not  retrograde.  Those  who  are  truly 
sincere,  will  commonly  be  persevering.  If  their 
speed  is  less  eager,  it  is  more  steady.  As  they 
know  their  own  heart  more,  they  discover  its 
deceitfulness,  and  learn  to  distrust  themselvesk 
As  they  become  more  humble  in  spirit,  they  be* 
come  more .  charitable  in  judging.  As  they 
grow  more  firm  in  principle  they  grow  mora 
exact  in  conduct 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religious  lift  may  in 
deed  lose  their  prominence  because  they  are  be- 
come more  indented.  If  they  are  not  embossed 
it  is  because  they  are  burnt  in.  Where  there 
is  unifi>rinity  and  consistency  in  the  whole  cha- 
racter, there  will  be  little  relief  in  an  individual 
action.  A  good  deed  will  be  less  striking  in  an 
established  Christian  than  a  deed  less  good  in 
one  who  has  been  previously  careless ;  good  ac- 
tions being  his  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary 
practice.  Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  his 
right  habits  cease  to  be  new  and  striking,  may 
fear  that  lie  is  declining :  but  his  quiet  and  Gon> 
firmed  course  is  a  surer  evidence  than  the  mora 
early  starts  of  charity,  or  fits  of  piety,  wmck 
mity  have  drawn  more  attention,  and  obtained 
mure  appla'ise. 

Again ; — We  should  cultivate  most  assiduous- 
ly, because  the  work  is  so  diflicult,  those  graces 
which  are  most  opposite  to  our  natural  temper  ; 
the  value  of  our  good  qualities  depending  much 
on  their  being  produced  hj  the  victory  over 
some  natural  wrong  propensity.  The  implanta- 
tion of  a  virtue  is  the  eradication  of  a  vice.  It 
would  cost  one  man  more  to  keep  down  a  rising 
passion  than  to  do  a  brilliant  deed.  It  will  try 
another  more  to  keep  back  a  sparking  but  cor- 
rupt thought,  which  his  wit  had  suggested  but 
which  religion  checks,  than  it  would  to  give  a 
large  sum  m  charitv.  A  real  Christian  being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  worthlessness  of  any  ac- 
tions which  do  not  spring  from  the  genuine 
fountain,  will  aim  at  such  an  habitual  conformi- 
ty to  the  divine  iroafe,  that  to  perform  all  acts 
of  justice,  charity,  Idndness,  temperance,  and 
every  kindred  virtue,  may  become  the  temper, 
the  habitual,  the  abiding  state  of  his  heart ;  thai 
like  natural  streams  they  may  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  living  source. 

Practical  Christianity  then,  is  the  actual  ope- 
ration of  Christian  principles.  It  is  lying  on 
the  watch  for  occasions  to  exempli^  them.  li 
is  *  exercising  ourselves  unto  godfliness.*  A 
Christian  cannot  tell  in  the  morning,  what  op- 
portunities he  may  have  of  doing  ^ood  during 
the  day  ;  but  if  he  be  a  real  Christian,  he  can 
tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his  heart  open,  his 
mind  prepared,  his  afiTections  alive  to  do  what- 
ever may  occur  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  will, 
as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to  receive  the  orders 
of  Providence.  Doing  good  is  his  vocation.  Nor 
does  the  young  artisan  bind  himself  by  firmer 
articles  to  the  rigid  performance  of  his  roaster  s 
work,  than  the  indentured  Christian  to  the  ac- 
tive service  of  that  Divine  Master,  who  himself 
*  went  about  doing  good.*  He  rejects  no  duty 
which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  his  calling« 
nor  does  he  think  the  work  he  is  employed  in  a 
ffood  one,  if  he  might  be  doing  a  better.  His 
having  well  acquitted  himself  of  a  good  action, 
is  so  far  from  furnishing  bim  Kith  an  < 
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lor  aToidin^  the  next,  that  it  it  a  new  reason 
lor  bit  emlMrkingr  in  it  He  looks  not  at  the 
work  which  he  has  accomplished  ;  but  on  that 
which  he  has  to  do.  His  views  are  always 
urospective.  His  charities  are  scarcely  limited 
uy  his  power.  His  will  knows  no  limits.  His 
fortune  may  have  boundb :  His  benevolence  has 
■one.  He  in,  in  mind  and  desire,  the  benefactor 
of  every  miserable  man.  His  heart  is  open  to 
all  the  distressed  ;  to  the  household  of  faith  it 
rverflows.  Where  the  heart  is  lar^,  however 
small  the  ability,  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  good 
will  be  invented.  Christian  charity  is  a  great 
enlarger  of  moans.  Christian  self-denial  nega- 
tively accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  favourites 
of  fortune  in  the  fables  of  the  nursery — if  it  can- 
■ot  fill  the  purse  by  a  wish,  it  will  not  empty  it 
W  a  vanity.  It  provides  for  others  by  abridg- 
ing from  itself.  Having  carefully  defined  what 
it  necessary  and  becoming,  it  allows  of  no  en- 
eroachment  on  its  definition.  S'uperfiuities  it 
will  lop,  vanities  it  will  cot  off.  The  deviser 
of  liberal  things  will  find  means  of  effecting 
them,  which  to  the  indolent  appear  incredible, 
to  the  covetous  impossible,  uhristian  bene- 
ficence takes  a  large  sweep.  That  circumfer- 
ence  cannot  bo  small  of  which  God  is  the  centre. 
Nor  does  religious  charity  in  a  Christian  stand 
•till  because  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  main 
■pring  of  the  world.  Money  may  fail,  but  benevo- 
lence will  be  going  on.  If  he  cannot  relieve  want, 
Im  may  mitigate  sorrow.  He  may  warn  the  inex- 
perienced,  he  may  instruct  the  ignorant,  he  may 
oonfirm  the  doubting.  The  Christian  will  find 
out  the  cheapest  way  of  being  good  as  well  as  of 
Mng  good.  If  ho  cannot  give  money,  he  may 
exercise  a  more  difiicult  virtue  ;  ho  may  forgive 
injuries.  Forgiveness  is  the  economy  of  the 
Mart.  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheaper  to  par- 
don than  to  resent.  Forgiveness  saves  expense 
of  anger,  the  cost  of  hatred,  the  waste  of  spirits. 
It  also  pots  the  soul  into  a  frame,  which  makes 
the  practice  of  other  virtues  easy.  The  achieve- 
ment  of  a  hard  duty  is  a  great  abolisher  of  diffi- 
culties. If  great  occasions  do  not  arise,  he  will 
thankfully  seize  on  small  ones.     If  he  cannot 

glorify  God  by  scrvinj^  others,  he  knows  that 
e  has  always  something  to  do  at  home  ;  some 
evil  temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity 
to  reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  misery  m  the  world  ;  he 
will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to  be 
relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cored 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  employment  assign- 
ed to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life.  When 
we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch : 
in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company,  our 
tongues. 

What  an  example  of  disinterested  goodness 
and  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  merciful  over  all  his 
works ;  who  distributes  common  blessings  with- 
out distinction  ;  who  bestows  the  necessary  re- 
freshments of  life,  the  shining  sun  and  the  re- 
freshing  shower,  without  waiting,  as  we  are  apt 
to  do  for  personal  merit,  or  attacliment  or  gra- 
titude ;  who  does  not  look  out  for  desert,  but 
want  as  a  qualification  for  his  favours;  who 
doM  not  afflict  willingly,  who  delights  in  the 


happiness  and  desires  the  salvation  of  all  hie  ehA 
dren ;  who  dispenses  his  daily  munificence  and 
bears  with  our  daily  offences ;  who  in  return  for 
our  violatioiAf  his  laws,  supplies  our  necessities 
who  waits  patiently  for  our  repentance,  and  even 
solicits  us  to  have  mercy  on  our  own  souls  T 

What  a  model  for  our  humble  imitation  m 
that  Divine  person  who  was  clothed  with  oar 
humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  us  that  the  pattom 
being  brought  near  might  be  rendered  more 
engaging,  the  conformity  be  made  more  practi 
cable ;  whose  whole  life  was  one  unbroken 
series  of  universal  charity;  who  in  his  com 
plicated  bounties  never  forgot  that  man  is  com- 
pounded both  of  soul  and  body  ;  who  afler  teach* 
ing  the  multitude,  fed  them  ;  who  repulsed  none 
for  being  ignorant ;  was  impatient  with  none 
for  being  dull ;  despised  none  for  being  contemn- 
ed by  the  world ;  rejected  none  for  being  sin- 
ners ;  who  encouraoed  those  whose  importunity 
others  censured  ;  wlio  in  healing  sickness  con- 
verted souls ;  who  gave  bread  and  forgave  in- 
juries ! 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian, to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the  morning 
by  his  actions  during  the  day.  He  will  try  to 
make  his  conduct  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
divine  prayer  which  made  a  part  of  them.  He 
will  desire  to  hallow  the  name  of  God,  to  pro> 
mote  the  enlargement  and  the  *  coming*  of  the 
*  kingdom*  of  Christ  He  will  endeavour  to  do 
and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  *  to  forgive*  as  he 
himself  trusts  that  he  is  forgiven.  Ho  will  re> 
solve  to  avoid  that  *  temptation*  into  which  he 
had  been  praying  *  not  to  be  led  ;*  and  he  will 
labour  to  shun  the  *  evil*  from  which  he  had  been 
begging  to  be  *  delivered.*  He  thus  makes  hu 
prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  of  bis 
religion  ;  and  labours  to  render  his  conduct  u 
spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  commentary  and 
the  text  are  of  reciprocal  application. 

If  this  gracious  Saviour  has  lefl  us  a  perfect 
model  for  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  he  has  lefl 
a  model  no  less  perfect  for  our  practice  in  his 
sermon.  This  Divine  exposition  has  been  some- 
times misunderstood.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
supplement  to  a  defective  law,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  purity  of  a  perfect  law  from  the  corrupt 
interpretations  of  its  blind  expounders.  These 
persons  had  ceased  to  consider  it  as  forbidding 
the  principle  of  sin,  and  as  only  forbidding  the  act 
Christ  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning,  spreads 
it  out  on  its  due  extent,  shows  the  largeness  of  its 
dimensions  and  the  spirit  of  iu  inbtitution.  He 
unfolds  all  its  motions,  tendencies  and  relations.' 
Not  contenting  himself,  as  human  legislators, 
are  obliged  to  do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  ad 
which  is  injurious  to  others,  but  the  inward 
temper  which  is  prejudicial  to  himself. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  instance 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  the  goepd 
has  a  reference  to  practical  goodness,  than  is 
exhibited  by  St  Paul  in  that  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  the  resurrection,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  our  church  has  happily 
selected,  for  the  consolation  of  survivors  at  the 
last  closing  scene  of  mortality.  Afler  an  inter- 
ference  as  triumphant  as  it  is  logical,  that  be- 
cause *  Christ  is  risen,  we  shall  rise  also  ;*  aflsf 
the  meet  philosophical  illustration  of  the  niiiiig 
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\f  from  the  dust,  by  the  proeeei  of 
'O  in  the  earth,  and  by  the  springing 
new  mode  of  existence;  afler  descrif 
lubjugation  of  all  things  to  the  Re- 
ind  his  laying  down  the  mediatorial 
;  after  sketching  with  a  seraph*s  pen* 
lative  glories  of  the  celestial  and  ter- 
odies;  afler  exhaasting  the  grandest 
'  created  nature,  and  the  dissolation  of 
■elf; — after  such  a  display  of  the 
M  of  the  great  day,  as  makes  this 
i  all  its  concerns  shrink  into  nothing : 
momei^  when,  if  ever,  the  rapt  spirit 
supposed  too  highly  wrought  for  pre- 
tdmonition,  the  apostle,  wound  op  as 
the  energies  of  inspiration,  to  theim* 
riew  of  the  glorified  state— the  last 
randing — the  change  from  mortal  to 
ty  effected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
g  of  death  drawn  out — victory  snatch- 
e  grave — then,  by  a  turn  as  surprising 
ttttifol,  he  draws  a  conclusion  as  nn- 
r  practical  as  his  premises  were  grand 
:  *■  Therefore^  my  beloved  brethren,  be 
St,  un moveable ;  always  abounding  in 
of  the  Lord.*  Then  at  once,  by  an. 
k  transition,  resorting  from  the  duty 
"ard,  and  winding  up  the  whole  with 
mi  as  powerful,  as  his  rhetoric  had 
me,  ho  add»^-*  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
labour  u  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  in. 

Mistakeg  in  Religion 

'.  out  with  precision  all  the  mutakes 
St  in  the  present  day,  on  the  awful 
religion,  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
all  work.  No  mention  therefore  is 
»  be  made  of  the  opinions  or  tlte  prac- 

particular  body  of  people ;  nor  will 

be  taken  of  any  of  the  peculiarities 
lerous  sects  and  parties  which  have 
nong  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
rpose,  to  hazard  some  slight  remarks 
f  those  common  classes  of  characters, 
ng  more  or  less  to  most  general  bodies, 
re,  among  many  others,  three  dificr> 
r  religious  professors.  The  religion 
lists  in  a  sturdy  defence  of  what  uey 

call  orthodoxy,  an  attendance  on 
■hip,  and  a  general  decency  of  beba- 
their  views  of  religion,  they  are  not 
rehensive  of  excess,  not  perceiving 
bnger  lies  on  the  other  side.  They 
m  rejecting  faith  or  morals,  bat  are 
afraid  of  believing  too  much,  and  a 
ulcus  about  doing  too  much,  lest  the 
inspected  of  fanaticism,  and  the  latter 
ity.    These  Christians  consider  re. 

point,  which  they,  by  their  regular 
s,  having  attained,  there  is  noUiing 
uired  but  to  maintain  the  point  they 
ed,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  obsea- 
'hey  are  therefore  satisfied  to  remain 
considering  that  whoever  has  obtain. 

ia  of  coarse  saved  the  laboar  of  par- 


snit ;  he  is  to  keep  his  groond  without  troubling 
himself  in  searching  after  imaginary  perfection. 

These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  nothing 
so  mvch  as  superfluity  in  their  love,  and  supers, 
rogation  in  their  obedience.  This  kind  of  fear 
however  it  always  superfluous,  but  most  espe- 
ciallj^  in  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  appre- 
hension. They  are  apt  to  weigh  in  the  nicely 
poised  scales  of  scrupulous  exactness,  the  duties 
which  must  of  hard  necessity  be  done,  and 
those  which  without  much  risk  may  be  left 
undone ;  ooropoanding  for  a  larger  indulgence 
by  the  relinquishment  of  a  amaller ;  giving  up, 
through  iear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  they 
are  less  inclined,  and  snatching  doubtingly,  as 
an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better.  Ths 
gratification  in  both  cases  .being  perhaps  such 
as  a  manly  mind  would  hardly  think  worth 
contending  for,  oven  were  religion  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  but  love  to  God  can  conquer 
love  of  the  world.  One  grain  of  that  divine 
principle  would  make  the  scale  of  self-indoU 
genoe  kick  the  beam. 

These  persons  dread  nothing  so  much  as  en- 
thusiasm. Yet  if  to  look  for  effecU  without  their 
predisposing  causes ;  to  depend  for  heaven  oq 
that  to  which  heaven  was  n%ver  promised,  bs 
features  of  enthusiasm,  then  are  they  tbemselvst 
enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  a  second  class,  we  bava  si 
ready  described  in  the  two  preceding  chapters 
It  consists  in  s  heart  devoted  to  its  Maker ;  in 
wardly  changed  in  its  temper  and  disposition 
yet  deeply  sensible  of  its  remaining  infirmities 
oontinaaUv  aspiring  however  to  higher  improve- 
ments in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  thinking 
that  •  the  greatest  of  these  is  ekmrity:  These, 
by  the  fbrmer  class,  are  reckoned  enthusiasts, 
but  they  are  in  fact,  if  Christianity  be  trus^ 
acting  on  the  only  rational  principles.  If  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  any  solidity,  if  its 
promises  have  any  meaning,  these  Christians 
are  building  on  no  false  ground.  They  hope 
that  submission  to  the  power  of  God,  obedience 
to  his  laws,  compliance  with  his  will,  trust  in 
his  word,  are  through  the  efficacy  of  the  eternal 
Spirit,  real  evidences,  because  they  are  vital 
acts  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  If  they 
profess  not  to  place  their  reliance  on  works, 
they  are  however  more  lealous  in  performing 
them  than  the  others,  who  professing  to  depend 
on  their  good  deeds  for  salvation,  are  not  always 
diligent  in  securing  it  bv  the  very  means  which 
they  themselves  esUblish  to  be  alone  eflbctasL 

There  is  a  third  class— the  high  flown  pro- 
fessor, who  looks  down  from  the  giddy  heights 
of  antinomian  delusion  on  the  other  two,  abhors 
the  one,  end  despises  the  other,  concludes  that 
the  one  is  lost,  and  the  other  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
so.  Though  perhaps  not  living  himself  in  any 
course  of  immorality,  which  requires  the  sane 
tion  of  such  doctrines,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
imply  in  his  disooarse,  that  virtue  is  heathenish, 
and  good  works  superfluous  if  not  dangerous. 
He  does  not  consider  that  though  the  Gospe;  is 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  penitent  sinners,  yet  it  no 
where  promises  pardon  to  those  who  oontinoe 
to  live  in  a  state  of  rebellion  sgainst  God,  and 
of  disobedience  to  his  laws.  He  forgeta  to  in 
sist  to  others  that  it  is  of  little  importanoe  eve« 
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to  Kelieve  that  lin  is  an  evil  (which  however 
they  do  not  always  believe)  while  they  persist 
to  live  in  it ;  that  to  know  every  thin^  of  duty 
except  the  doing  it,  is  to  offend  God  with  an  ag- 
rravation  from  which  ignorance  itself  is  exempt 
It  is  not  giving  ourselves  up  to  Christ  in  a  name- 
less, inexplicable  way,  which  will  avail  us.  God 
loves  an  humble,  not  an  audacious  faith.  To 
suppose  that  the  blood  of  Christ  redeems  us  from 
tin,  while  sin  continues  to  pollute  the  soul,  is  to 
•uppose  an  impossibility ;  to  maintain  that  it  b 
effectual  for  the  salvation,  and  not  for  the  sane- 
tification  of  the  sinner,  is  to  suppose  that  it  acts 
like  an  amulet,  an  incantation,  a  talisman,  which 
is  to  produce  its  effect  by  operating  on  the  ima- 
gination, and  not  on  the  disease. 
^  The  religion  which  mixes  with  human  pas. 
sions,  and  is  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a 
stronger  blaze  than  that  light  which  b  from 
above,  which  shedw  a  steady  and  lasting  bright- 
ness on  the  path,  and  communicates  a  sober  but 
desirable  warmth  to  the  heart  It  is  equable 
and  constant;  while  the  other,  like  culinary 
6re,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is  extinguished  the 
sooner  from  the  fierceness  of  the  flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 
passions,  is  not  oifly  liable  to  wear  itself  out  by 
Its  own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven  out  by 
some  other  passion.  The  dominion  of  violent 
passions  is  short  They  dispossess  each  other. 
When  religion  has  had  its  day,  it  gives  way  to 
the  next  usurper.  Its  empire  is  no  more  solid 
than  it  is  lasting,  when  principle  and  reason  do 
not  fix  it  on  the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider  pru- 
dence as  the  paramount  virtue  in  religion.  Their 
antipodes,  the  flaming  professors,  believe  a  burn- 
ing zeal  to  be  the  exclusive  grace.  They  revere 
saint  Paul's  collocation  of  the  three  Christian 
graces,  and  think  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
faith.  Though  even  in  respect  of  this  ^race, 
their  conduct  and  conversation  too  of^n  give  us 
reason  to  lament  that  they  do  not  bear  in  mind 
its  genuine  and  distinctive  properties.  Their 
&ith  instead  of  working  by  love,  seems  to  be 
adopted  from  a  notion  that  it  leaves  the  Chris, 
tian  nothing  to  do,  rather  than  because  it  is  its 
nature  to  lead  him  to  do  more  and  better  than 
other  men. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  is  wrong,  is  wrong 
also.  If  each  opponent  would  only  barter  half 
his  favourite  quality  with  the  favourite  quality 
of  the  other,  both  parties  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  truth.  They  might  even  furnish  a  com- 
plete  Christian  between  them,  that  is,  provided 
the  zeal  of  the  one  was  sincere,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  other  honest  But  the  misfortune  is,  each 
is  as  proud  of  not  possessing  the  quality  he 
wants,  because  his  adversary  has  it,  as  he  is 
proud  of  possessing  that  of  which  the  other  is 
destitute,  and  because  he  is  destitute  of  it 

Among  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it  is 
commonly  thought  that  there  is  something  so 
dnintelligible,  absurd,  and  fanatical  in  the  term 
conversion,  that  those  who  emplov  it  run  no 
small  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  ridicule  it 
excites.  It  is  seldom  used  but  ludicrously,  or 
in  contempt  This  arises  partly  from  tlie  levity 
■nd  ignorance  of  the  censorer,  but  perhaps  as  | 


mueh  from  the  impmdenoe  and  ei^osissiB  of 
those,  who  have  absurdly  confined  it  to  real  « 
supposed  instances  of  sudden  or  miraciikMH 
changes  from  profligacy  to  piety.  But  sorslj, 
with  reasonable  people,  we  run  no  risk  in  as. 
serting  that  he,  who  bein^  awakened  by  any  of 
those  yarious  methods  which  the  Almighty  osss 
to  bring  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  hia. 
self;  who  seeing  the  cormptions  that  aire  in  tfas 
world,  and  feelmg  those  with  which  his  heart 
abounds,  is  brought,  whether  {gradually  or  rapiiL 
ly  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  to  a  UtbIt  fiiitk 
in  the  Redeemer ;  from  a  life,  not  only  or  groa 
vice,  but  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  to  a  life  of 
progressive  piety ;  whose  humility  keeps  pses 
with  his  progress ;  who,  though  his  attainments 
are  advancing,  is  so  far  from  counting  himlslf 
to  have  attained,  that  he  presses  onward  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  evinces,  by  the  change  in  his 
conduct,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  his 
heart — such  a  one  is  surely  as  sincerely  oon- 
vertnd,  and  the  effect  is  as  much  produced  by 
the  same  divine  energy,  as  if  some  instantaneoes 
revolution  in  his  character  had  given  it  a  mira- 
culous appearance.  The  doctrines  of  Scripturt 
are  the  same  now  as  when  David  called  them, 

*  a  law  converting  the  soul,  and  giving  light  to 
the  eyes.'  This  is  perhaps  the  most  accurats 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  change  for 
which  we  are  contending,  for  it  includes  both 
the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  and  ths 
alteration  in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  signify  no* 
thing  more  nor  less  than  that  change  of  charae* 
ter  which  consists  in  turning  from  the  world  to 
God,  however  the  term  may  offend,  there  is  oo. 
thing  ridiculous  in  the  thing.  Now,  as  it  is  not 
for  the  term  which  we  contend,  but  fbr  the  prin- 
ciple conveyed  by  it ;  so  it  is  the  principle  and 
not  the  term  which  is  the  real  ground  of  objec 
tion ;  though  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  that  roao) 
who  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  conversion,  would 
yet  take  it  extremely  ill  if  it  were  suspected  that 
their  hearts  were  not  turned  to  God. 

Reformation^  a  term  against  which  UO  objee- 
tion  is  ever  made,  would,  if  words  continued  to 
retain  their  primitive  signification,  convey  tbo 
same  idea.  For  it  is  plain  that  to  reform  means 
to  make  anew.  In  the  present  use,  however,  it 
does  not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  the  samo 
extent  nor  indeed  does  it  imply  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle.  Many  are  reformed  on 
human  motives,  many  are  partially  reformed; 
but  only  those  who,  as  our  great  poet  says,  are 

*  reformed  altogether,*  are  converted.  There  it  | 
no  complete  reformation  in  the  conduct  effected  , 
without  a  revolution  in  the  heart  Ceasing  fhwi 
some  sins ;  retaining  others  in  a  less  degree ;  or  j 
adopting  such  as  are  merely  creditable ;  or  flj-  \ 
ing  from  one  sin  to  another;  or  ceasing  from  { 
the  external  act  without  any  internal  change  of 
disposition,  is  not  Christian  reformation.  The 
new  principle  must  abolish  tlie  old  habit;  tbe 
rooted  inclination  must  be  subdued  by  the  sub* 
stitution  of  an  opposite  one.  The  natural  biii 
must  be  changed.  The  actual  offence  u  ill  no 
more  be  pardoned  than  cured,  if  the  inward  cor 
ruption  be  not  eradicated.  To  be  *  alive  poto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ'  most  follow  *tbe 
death  unto  sin.'    There  cannot  be  new  aims  and 
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nam  w&ere  there  is  not  a  new  principle  to  pro- 
looe  them.  We  shall  not  chooae  a  new  path 
mtil  a  light  from  heaven  direct  our  choice  and 

Side  our  feet*  We  shall  not  *  run  the  way  of 
i*s  commandments,*  till  Grod  himself  enlarge 
«r  heart. 

We  do  not,  however,  insist  that  the  change 
eqaired  is  such  as  precludes  the  possibility  of 
iliing  into  sin ;  but  it  is  a  change  which  fixes 
B  the  soul  such  a  disposition  as  snail  make  sin 
.  borden,  as  shall  make  the  desire  of  pleasing 
hidkthe  governing  desire  of  a  roan's  heart ;  as 
bafl  make  him  hate  the  evil  which  he  does ;  as 
hall  make  the  lowness  of  his  attainments  the 
abject  of  his  deepest  sorrow.  A  Chrutian  has 
opee  and  fears,  cares  and  temptations,  inclina- 
ions  and  desires,  as  well  as  other  men.  Grod  in 
hanging  the  heart  does  not  extinguish  the  pas. 
N»s.  Were  that  the  case  the  Christian  life 
rould  cease  to  be  a  warfare. 

We  are  often  deceived  by  that  partial  improve. 
aeot  which  appears  in  the  victory  over  some 
iM  bad  quality.  But  we  must  not  mistake  the 
•moval  of  a  symptom  for  a  radical  cure  of  the 
iiease.  An  occasional  remedy  might  remove 
n  accidental  sickness,  but  it  requires  a  general 
Bffimen  to  renovate  the  diseased  constitution. 

It  is  the  natural  but  melancholy  history  of  the 
nehanged  heart,  that  from  youth  to  advanced 
aars,  there  is  no  other  revolution  in  the  cha- 
letsr  but  such  as  increase  both  the  nnmber  and 
aality  of  its  defects :  that  the  levity,  vanity, 
nd  self-sufficiency  of  the  young  man  is  carried 
ito  advanced  life,  and  only  meet,  and  mix  with 
be  defects  of  a  mature  period  :  that,  instead  of 
ryiDg  out  with  the  royal  prophet,  *  O  remember 
ot  mj  old  sins,*  he  is  inflaming  his  reckoning 
y  new  ones  :  that  a^e,  protracting  all  the  faults 
r  youth,  furnishes  its  own  contingent  of  vices : 
liat  sloth,  suspicion,  and  covetousness,  swell 
be  account  which  religion  has  not  been  called 
I  lo  canoel :  that  the  world,  though  it  has  lost 
be  power  to  delight,  has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its 
owar  to  enslave.  Instead  of  improving  in  can- 
our  by  the  inward  sense  of  its  own  defects,  that 
ery  conscbusncss  makes  him  less  tolerant  of 
be  defects  of  others,  and  more  suspicious  of 
beir  apparent  virtues.  His  charity  in  a  warmer 
eason  having  failed  to  bring  him  in  that  return 
faratitude  for  which  it  was  partly  performed, 
DO  having  never  flowed  fVom  the  genuine  spring, 
I  dried  up.  His  friendships  having  been  form. 
d  on  worldly  principles,  or  interest,  or  ambi' 
too,  or  convivial  hilarity,  fail  him.  One  must 
laka  some  sacrifices  to  the  world,  is  the  pre. 
ailing  language  of  the  nominal  Christian; 
What  will  the  world  pay  you  for  your  sacri. 
lOae  7*  replies  the  real  Christian.  Though  he 
inde  that  the  world  is  insolvent,  that  it  pays  no. 
king  of  what  is  promised,  for  it  cannot  bestow 
rhat  it  does  not  possess — happiness:  yet  he 
mitiniies  to  cling  to  it  almost  as  confidently  as 
r  it  had  never  disappointed  him.  Were  we 
ialled  upon  to  name  the  object  under  the  sun 
rbich  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
leart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  includes  in 
taelf  the  roost  affecting  oongruities,  which  con. 
ains  the  sum  and  substance  of  real  human  roi- 
lery,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  an  irr^ligi- 
m§  old  age.    The  mere  debility  of  decUniog 


yean^  even  the  hopelessness  of  decrepitude,  in 
the  pious,  though  they  excite  sympathy,  yet  it 
is  the  sympathy  of  tenderness  unmixed  with 
distress.  We  take  and  give  comfort,  from  the 
cheering  persuasion  that  the  exhausted  body 
will  soon  cease  to  clo^  its  immortal  companion ; 
that  the  dim  and  failmg  eyea  will  soon  open  on 
a  world  of  glonr.  Dare  we  paint  the  reverse  of 
the  picture?  Dare  we  suffer  the  imagination 
to  dwell  on  the  opening  prospects  of  hoary  im- 
piety ?  Dare  we  figure  to  ourselves  that  the 
weakness,  the  miseries,  the  terrors,  we  are  now 
commiserating,  are  ease,  are  peace,  are  happw 
ness  compare  with  the  unutterable  perspeo- 
tive? 

There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling  the  conscienot 
by  entertaining  diminishing  Uioughts  of  sins 
long  since  committed.  We  persuule  ouraelvet 
to  forget  them,  and  we  therefore  persuade  our- 
lelves  that  they  are  not  remem tiered  by  God. 
But  though  distance  diminishes  objects  to  the 
eve  of  the  beholder,  it  does  not  actually  lessen 
them.  Their  real  magnitude  remains  the  same. 
Deliver  us,  merciful  God !  from  the  delusion  of 
believing  that  secret  sins,  of  which  the  world 
has  no  cognizance,  early  sins,  which  the  world 
has  forgotten,  but  which  are  known  to  *  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,*  become  by  secrecy 
and  distance  as  if  they  had  never  been.  *  Are 
not  these  things  noted  in  thy  book  ?*  Perhape 
if  we  remember  them,  God  may  forget  them, 
especially  if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  in- 
duce a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember 
them  not.  He  assuredly  will.  The  holy  contri. 
tion  which  should  accompanv  this  remembrance, 
while  it  will  not  abate  our  humble  trust  in  our 
compassionate  Redeemer,  will  keep  our  con- 
science tender,  and  our  heart  watchful. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  frequently  much 
kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevolence  and 
generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  even  pretend  lo 
be  religious.  These  qualities  oflen  flow  from 
constitutional  feeling,  natural  softness  oftcmper, 
and  warm  affections :  oflen  from  an  elegant  edu- 
cation, that  best  nufnan  sweetener,  and  polisher 
of  social  life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we 
exclaim  *  what  a  fine  soil  would  such  dispositions 
sfford  to  plant  religion  in  ?*  Well  bred  persons 
are  accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of 
society,  to  connect  inseparably  the  ideas  of  per. 
sonal  comfort  with  public  esteem,  of  generosity 
with  credit,  of  order  with  respecubility.  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  bring  the  shadow 
of  discredit  on  their  name.  Public  opinion  it 
the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  standard  by 
which  they  act;  of  course  they  would  not  lower 
by  gross  misconduct,  that  standard  on  which 
their  happiness  depends.  They  have  been  taught 
to  respect  themselves;  this  they  can  do  with 
more  security  while  they  can  retain^  on  thia 
half.way  principle  the  respect  of  others. 

In  some  who  make  further  advances  towards 
religion,  we  continue  lo  see  it  in  that  same  low 
degree  which  we  have  always  observed.  It  is 
dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes  no  shoots. 
Though  it  gives  some  signs  of  life,  it  does  not 
grow.  By  a  tame  and  spiritless  round,  or  rather 
I  by  this  fixed  and  immoveaoie  position,  we  rob 
I  ourselves  of  that  fair  reward  of  peace  and  jof 
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which  attends  on  an  hamble  oonaeioasnets  of 
pro^reas :  on  the  feeling  of  difficulties  conqaered; 
on  a  sense  of  the  divine  favour.  That  rcli^ioo 
which  is  profitable,  is  commonly  perceptible. 
Nothing  supports  a  traveller  in  his  Christian 
course  like  the  conviction  that  he  is  getting  on ; 
liiie  looking  back  on  the  country  he  has  passed ; 
and,  above  all,  like  the  sense  of  that  protection 
which  has  hitherto  carried  him  on,  and  of  that 
grace  which  has  promised  to  support  him  to  the 
end. 

The  proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart  is 
■till  directed  upward.  True  religion  is  of  an 
aspiring  nature,  continually  tending  towards 
that  heaven  from  whence  it  was  transplanted. 
Its  top  is  high  because  its  root  is  deep.  It  is 
watered  by  a  perennial  fountain;  in  its  most 
flourishing  state  it  is  always  capable  of  Airther 
growth.  Real  goodness  proves  itself  to  be  such 
by  a  continual  desire  to  be  better.  No  virtue 
on  earth  is  ever  in  a  complete  state.  Whatever 
stage  of  religion  any  man  has  attained,  if  he  be 
■atisfied  to  rest  in  that  stage,  we  would  not  call 
that  man  religious.  The  Gospel  seems  to  con. 
•ider  the  highest  degree  of  goodness  as  the  low- 
est  with  which  a  Christian  ought  to  sit  down 
satisfied.  We  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished  in 
any  Christian  grace,  because  there  is  not  one 
which  may  not  be  carried  further  than  we  have 
carried  it.  This  promotes  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  us  humble  as  to  our  present  stage, 
and  of  stimulating  us  to  something  higher  which 
we  may  hope  to  attain. 

That  superficial  thing,  which  by  mere  people 
of  the  world  is  dignified  by  the  sppellation  of 
religion,  though  it  brings  just  that  degree  of 
credit  which  makes  part  of  the  system  or  world- 
ly Christians;  neither  brings  comfort  for  this 
world,  nor  security  for  the  next  Outward  ob- 
•ervanees,  indispensable  as  they  are,  are  not  re- 
ligion. They  are  the  accessory,  but  not  the 
principal  ;  they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncts, 
but  not  the  thing  itself;  they  are  its  aliment 
but  not  its  life,  the  fuel  but  not  the  flame,  the 
BcafTolding  but  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no 
more  subsist  merely  by  them.  They  are  di. 
vinely  appointed,  and  must  be  conscientiously 
observed ;  but  observed  as  a  means  to  promote 
an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  heartless  homage  of  formal  worship, 
where  the  living  power  does  not  give  life  to  the 
form,  the  cold  compliment  of  ceremonial  attend, 
ance,  without  the  animating  principle,  as  it  will 
not  bring  peace  to  our  own  mind,  so  neither  will 
it  satisfy  a  jealous  Grod.  ^hat  God  whose  eye 
is  on  the  heart,  *  who  trieth  the  reins  and  search, 
eth  the  spirits,*  will  not  be  satisfied  that  we  make 
nim  little  more  than  a  nominal  deity,  while  the 
world  is  the  real  object  of  our  worship.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  almost  the  whole  body  of 
perfbrmajice ;  all  they  want  is  the  soul.  They 
are  constant  in  their  devotions,  but  the  heart, 
which  even  the  heathens  esteemed  the  best  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep  away.  They  read 
he  Scriptures,  but  rest  in  the  letter,  instead  of 
rying  themselves  by  its  spirit. — They  consider 
t  as  an  enjoined  tssk,  but  not  as  the  quick  and 
powerful  instrument  put  into  their  hands  for  the 
eritical  dissection  of  *  piercing  and  dividing 
■rander  tho  k^  and  spirit;*  not  if  the  peno- 


trating  ■  discemer  of  the  thooghts  and  intarii 
of  the  heart.'  These  well-intentioned  persoM 
seem  to  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tioi 
in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  complain  tlist 
they  nMe  little  progress.  The^  almoat  saem 
to  insinuate  as  if  the  Almighty  did  not  keephii 
word  with  them,  and  manifest  that  religion  ti 
them  is  not  *  pleasantness,*  nor  her  *  paths  peace,* 
Of  such  may  we  not  ask,  would  yon  not  dt 
better  to  examine  than  to  complain  7  to  inqoirt 
whether  you  do,  indeed,  possess  a  heart  which 
notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  is  sincerely 
devoted  to  God  7  He  who  does  not  desire  to  be 
perfect,  is  not  sincere.  Would  you  not  do  wall 
to  convi^jce  yourselves  that  God  is  not  unfaithfol7 
that  his  promises  do  not  fail  7  that  his  goodness 
is  not  slackened  7  Msy  you  not  be  entertaining 
some  secret  infidelity,  practising  some  latent 
disobedience,  withholding  some  part  of  your 
heart,  neglecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  subtract- 
ing something  fiom  that  devoted ness,  to  which 
a  Christian  should  engage  himself,  and  to  which 
the  promises  of  Grod  are  annexed  ^  Do  yon  in- 
dulge no  propensities  contrary  to  his  wiU  7  Da 
you  never  resist  the  dictates  of  his  Spirit  7  i 


shut  your  ej^es  to  its  illumination,  nor  your 
heart  to  its  influences  7  Do  you  not  indolgt 
some  cherished  sin  which  obscures  the  light  of 
grace,  some  practice  which  obstructs  the  growth 
of  virtue,  some  distrust  which  chills  the  warmth 
of  love  7  The  discovery  will  repay  the  aeareh, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  this  scrutiny,  let  not  the 
detection  discourage  but  stimulate. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  religion  ia 
earnest,  especially  if  you  have  actually  adopted 
its  customary  forms,  rest  not  in  such  low  attau- 
ment  as  will  afibrd  neither  present  peace  nor 
future  happiness.  To  know  Christianity  on^ 
in  its  external  forms,  and  its  internal  dissatis- 
faction, its  superficial  appearances  without,  and 
its  disquieting  apprehensions  within  ;  to  be  da- 
sirous  of  standing  well  with  the  world  as  a 
Christian,  yet  to  be  unsupported  by  a  well- 
founded  Christian  hope ;  to  depend  for  happi- 
ness on  the  opinion  of  men,  instead  of  tlie  favour 
of  God  ;  to  go  on  dragging  through  the  mefc 
exercises  of  piety,  without  deriving  from  then 
real  strength  or  solid  peace ;  to  live  in  the  dread 
of  being  called  an  enthusiast,  by  outwardly  ez> 
ceedin^  in  religion,  and  in  secret  consciouaoesf 
of  falling  short  of  it ;  to  bo  conformed  to  lbs 
world's  view  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  ss- 
pire  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  is  a  state,  not  of  pleasure  but  of  penalty 
not  of  conquest  but  of  hopeless  conflict,  not  of 
ingenuous  love  but  of  tormenting  foar.  It  ii 
knowing  religion  only  as  the  captive  in  a  fbreiKB 
land  knows  the  country  in  which  ho  is  a  pri- 
soner. He  hears  from  the  cheerful  natives  of 
its  beauties,  but  is  himself  ignorant  of  every 
thing  beyond  his  own  gloomy  limits.  He  heaii 
of  others  as  free  and  happy,  yet  fbels  nothuf 
himself  but  the  rigours  of  incarceration. 

The  Christian  character  is  little  understood 
by  th#  votaries  of  the  world ;  if  it  were,  they 
would  be  struck  with  its  grandeur.  It  is  tho 
very  reverse  of  that  meanness  and  pusillanimity, 
that  abject  spirit  and  thoee  narrow  views,  whieh 
those  who  know  it  not  asoribe  to  it 

A  Christian  Uvea  at  the  height  of  hit  biuig 
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Bot  onlj  at  the  top  of  hii  ipiritaa],  but  of  hw 
failelleetu&l  life.  He  alone  Uvea  in  the  full  ex- 
eiciae  of  bia  rational  powera.  Religion  eniioblea 
k»  reason  while  it  enlargea  it 
^  Let  then  yonr  soul  act  ap  to  ita  high  destina- 
lion ,  let  not  that  which  wai  made  to  aoar  to 
hearen,  grovel  in  the  dust.  Let  it  not  live  bo 
■mch  beU)w  itself.  You  wonder  it  is  not  more 
axed,  when  it  is  perpetually  resting  on  things 
which  are  not  lixed  themeelves.  In  the  rest  of 
a  Christian  there  is  stability,  Nothing  can 
shake  his  confidence  but  sin.  Outward  attack 
omI  troubles  rather  fix  than  unsettle  him,  as 
iMDpests  fVom  without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak 
ftater,  while  an  inward  canker  will  gradually  rot 
ind  decay  it 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mistakes  among 
tba  multitude  which  might  have  been  pointed 
out;  but  these  are  noticed  as  being  of  common 
aad  every  day  occurrence.  The  ineffectiveness 
of  such  a  religion  will  be  obvious. 

That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  into  a 
■ere  conformity  to  religious  usages,  must  al- 
vmys  fail  of  substantial  effects.  If  sin  be  seated 
ii  the  heart,  if  that  be  its  home,  that  is  the  place 
IB  which  it  must  be  combatted.  It  is  in  vain  to 
ittAck  it  in  the  suburbs,  when  it  is  lodged  in 
the  centre.  Mere  forms  can  never  expel  that 
anemy  which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  re. 
Bjgion  of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  perhapa 
be  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  never 
be  driven  out  of  possessk>n.  If  they  are  expelled 
trom  their  outworks,  they  will  retreat  to  their 
alailel.  If  they  do  not  appear  in  grosser  forms, 
inhibited  by  the  decalogue,  still  they  will  exist 
rhe  shape  may  be  altered,  but  the  principle  will 
Bmain.  They  will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modi. 
ksAtion  of  the  same  sins,  equally  forbidden  by 
he  divine  expositor.  He  who  dares  not  be  re. 
m^ful,  will  be  unforgiving.  He  who  ventures 
ol  Co  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  command- 
dent  in  act,  will  violate  it  in  the  spirit  He  who 
■•  not  courage  to  forfeit  heaven  by  profligacy, 
rill  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  it  by  unprofita. 


It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  external 
ririlege  or  performance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
fesnmptuous  confidence  that  our  names  are 
nritten  in  the  book  of  life,  on  the  other,  which 
■n  afibrd  a  reasonable  ground  of  safety,  but  it 
I  endeavouring  to  keep  all  the  commandments 
FGod  ;  it  is  living  to  him  who  died  for  us ;  it 
I  being  conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  aa  re. 
•emed  by  his  blood.  This  is  Christian  virtue ; 
liie  is  the  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  lower  mo- 
ive  will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but  such  an 
manctined  morality  G^  will  not  accept 

For  it  will  little  avail  us  that  Christ  haa  died 
ir  OS,  that  he  has  conquered  siii,  triumphed 
ter  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  overcome  the 
rarld,  while  any  sin  retains  its  unresisted  do. 
linion  in  our  hearts,  while  the  world  is  our 
lol«  while  our  fostered  corruptions  cause  us  to 
reftr  darkness  to  light  We  must  not  persuade 
■nelves  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  while 
or  rebellions  hearts  are  not  reconciled  to  good. 

It  u  not  easting  a  set  of  opinions  into  a  mould, 
nd  a  set  of  duties  into  a  system,  which  oonsti. 
■lag  the  Christian  religion.    The  circum^. 


enoe  must  have  a  centre,  the  body  must  have  - 
soul,  the  performances  must  have  a  principle 
Outward  observances  were  wisely  constituted 
to  rouse  our  forgetfulness,  to  awaken  our  seco* 
ht  spirits,  to  cdl  back  our  negligent  hearte ; 
but  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  stop 
short  in  the  use  of  them.  They  were  designed 
to  excite  holy  thoughts,  to  quicken  us  to  holy 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  aa  equivalente  for  e  Aher 
But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God  in  a  multi. 
tude  of  exterior  acta,  than  to  sUrve  on  interior 
corruption. 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stable  principle, 
that  fixedness  in  religion  which  directe  a  man 
in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursuits,  to  God  as 
his  ultimate  end,  can  give  consistency  to  his 
conduct  or  tranquillity  to  his  soul.  This  state 
once  attained,  he  will  not  waste  all  his  thoughte 
and  designs  upon  the  world  ;  he  will  not  lavish 
all  his  affections  on  so  poor  a  thing  as  his  own 
advancement  He  will  desire  to  devote  all  to  the 
only  object  worthy  of  them,  to  God.  Our  Sa- 
viour has  token  care  to  provide  that  our  ideas 
of  glorifying  him  may  not  run  out  into  fanci- 
ful chimeras  or  subtle  inventions,  by  simply 
sUting — *  HxaKiN  is  mt  father  glorified,  that 
YE  BEAR  MUCH  FRUIT.*  This,  he  gocs  on  to  in. 
form  us,  is  the  true  evidence  of  our  being  of  the 
number  of  his  people,  by  adding — ^  so  shall  ye 
be  my  disciples.' 


CHAP.  IV. 


Periodical  Religimi* 

We  deceive  ourselves  not  a  little  wlien  we 
fancy  that  what  is  emphaticallv  called  the  worlds 
is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  situation.  The 
world  is  every  where.  It  is  a  nature  as  well  as 
a  place ;  a  principle  as  well  aa  a  *  local  habitation 
and  a  name.'  Though  the  principle  and  the  ne- 
tnre  flourish  roost  in  those  haunte  which  are 
their  congenial  soil,  yet  we  are  too  ready,  when 
we  withdraw  ih>m  the  world  abroad,  to  bring  it 
home,  to  lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The  natu- 
ral heart  is  both  ite  temple  and  ite  worshipper. 

But  the  most  devoted  idolater  of  the  world, 
with  all  the  capacity  and  industry  which  he  may 
have  applied  to  the  subject,  haa  never  yet  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  grand  design  of  uniting 
the  intereste  of  heaven  and  oarUi.  This  ex- 
periment, which  has  been  more  assiduously  and 
more  frequently  tried  than  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher for  the  grsnd  hermetic  secret,  haa  been 
tried  with  about  the  same  degree  of  soceess. 
The  most  laberious  process  of  the  spiritual 
chemist  to  reconcile  religion  with  the  world, 
has  never  yet  been  competent  to  make  the  con- 
tending principles  coalesce. 

But  to  drop  meUj^ior. — ^Religion  was  never 
yet  thoroughly  telinquished  by  a  heart  full  of 
the  world.  The  world  in  return  cannot  be  com- 
pletely enjoyed  where  there  is  just  religion 
enough  to  disturb  ite  false  peace.  In  such 
minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each  other's  aw 
joyments. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  for 
hypocrisy,  but  too  transient  to  be  profitable ;  too 
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raperficial  to  reach  the  heart,  too  anprodactive 
to  proceed  from  it.  It  is  alight,  but  not  falae. 
It  has  diflcernmcnt  enough  to  distinguish  sin, 
bat  not  firmness  enough  to  oppose  it ;  compunc. 
tion  Rufficicnt  to  si»flen  the  heart,  but  not  vigour 
■officicnt  to  reform  it  It  laments  when  it  does 
wrong,  and  performs  all  the  functions  of  re- 
pentance of  sin  except  forsaking  it  It  has 
every  thing  of  devotion  except  the  stability,  and 
giveH  every  thing  to  religion  except  the  heart. 
This  is  a  religion  of  times,  events,  and  circum- 
■tances ;  it  is  brought  into  play  by  accidents, 
and  dwindles  awa^  with  the  occasion  which 
eallcd  it  out  Festivals  and  fasts  which  occur 
but  seldoin,  are  much  observed,  and  it  is  to  be 
fbared  bfcaute  they  occur  but  seldoro ;  while  the 
great  festival  which  comes  every  week,  comes 
too  oflen  to  be  BO  respectfully  treated.  The 
piety  of  these  people  comes  out  much  in  sick- 
ness, but  is  apt  to  retreat  again  as  recovery  ap- 
proaches. If  they  die,  they  are  placed  by  their 
admirers  in  the  Saints*  calender;  if  they  re- 
cover,  they  go  oack  into  the  world  they  had  re- 
nounced, and  again  suspend  their  amendment 
as  oflen  as  Death  suspends  his  blow. 

There  is  another  class  whose  views  are  still 
lower,  who  cannot  so  far  shake  off  religion  as  to 
be  easy  without  retaining  its  brief  and  stated 
f>rms,  and  who  contrive  to  mix  up  these  forms 
with  a  faith  of  a  piece  with  their  practice. 
They  blend  their  inconsistent  works  with  a 
vague  and  unwarranted  reliance  on  what  the 
Saviour  has  done  for  them,  and  thus  pat^h  up 
a  merit,  and  a  propitiation  of  their  own — run- 
ning the  hazard  of  incurring  the  danger  of 
punishment  by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a 
•chenie  to  avert  it  by  their  creed.  Religion 
sever  interferes  with  their  pleasures  except  by 
the  compliment  of  a  short  and  occasional  sus- 
pension.  Having  got  through  these  periodical 
acts  of  devotion,  they  return  to  the  same  scenes 
of  vanity  and  idleness  which  they  had  quitted 
fbr  the  temporary  duty :  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  very  end  of  thoRC  acts  of  devotion  to  cure  the 
▼anity  and  to  correct  the  idleness.  Had  the 
periodical  observance  answered  its  true  design. 
It  would  have  disinclined  them  to  the  pleasure 
instead  of  giving  them  a  dispositioa  fbr  iti  in- 
dulgence. Had  they  used  the  devout  exercise 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  improved  it  to  the  true  end, 
it  would  have  set  the  heart  and  life  at  work  on 
«1I  those  pursuits  which  it  was  calculated  to 
promote.  But  their  project  has  mure  ingenuity. 
By  the  stated  minutes  they  give  to  religion, 
they  cheaply  purchase  a  protection  fbr  the  mis- 
employment  of  the  rest  of  their  time.  They 
make  these  periodical  devotions  a  kind  of  spiri- 
tual insurance  office,  which  is  to#iake  up  to  the 
adventurers  in  pleasure,  any  Ion  or  damage 
which  they  may  sustain  in  its  voyage. 

It  is  of  those  shallow  devotions,  these  pre. 
ramed  equivalents  for  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
life,  that  God  decides  by  the  prophet,  that  he  is 
weary.*  Though  of  his  own  express  appoint- 
ment, they  become  *  an  abomination*  to  him  as 
90on  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rested  in  fbr  the 
thing  signified.  We  Christians  have  our  *ncw 
moons  and  our  sacrifices*  under  other  names 
and  other  shapes ;  of  which  sacrifice*,  that  is, 
of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offiered,  the  Al- 


mighty has  said,  *  I  cannot  awaf  with  toear 
they  are  iniquity.* 

Now  is  this  superficial  devotion  tnat  *  giviag 
up  ourselves  not  with  our  lipa  only,  but  wita 
our  lives,*  to  oar  Maker,  to  which  we  aolemoly 
pledge  ourselves,  at  least  once  a  week  7  Is  coa 
secrating  an  hour  or  two  to  pabiic  worship  ea 
the  Sunday  morning,  making  tlie  Sabbath* a 
delight  7*  Is  desecrating  the  rest  of  the  day,  by 
*  doin^^  our  own  ways,  finding  our  own  pleasure, 
speakmg  our  own  words,*  making  it  *  honour- 
able?* 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  aermon,  these 
periodical  religionists  hear,  with  awe  and  terror, 
of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgmant 
Their  hearts  are  penetrated  with  the  soleoui 
sounds.  They  confess  the  awful  realities  by 
the  impression  they  make  on  their  own  feelinga 
The  sermon  endf^  and  with  it  the  aerious  r^ 
flections  it  excited.  While  they  listen  to  these 
things  especially  if  the  preacher  be  alarming^ 
they  are  all  in  all  to  them.  They  return  to  the 
world — and  these  things  are  aa  if  they  weia 
not ;  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  as  if  their  re- 
ality lasted  only  while  they  were  preached ;  aa 
if  their  existence  depended  only  on  their  being 
heard ;  as  if  truth  were  no  longer  truth  than 
while  it  solicited  their  notice ;  as  if  there  were 
aa  little  stability  in  religion  itself  aa  in  their  at- 
tention to  it  As  soon  as  tlieir  minds  are  dia. 
engaged  from  the  question,  one  would  think 
that  death  and  judgment  were  an  inventioB 
that  heaven  and  hell  were  blotted  from  existence 
that  eternity  ceased  to  be  eternity,  in  the  kxi^ 
intervals  in  which  they  cease  to  be  the  object 
of  their  consideration. 

This  is  the  natural  effect  of  what  we  veatoia 
to  denominate  periodical  religion.  It  ia  a  trao- 
sient  homage  kept  totally  distinct  and  aeparata 
from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of  ita  being 
made  the  prelude  and  the  principle  of  a  eoana 
of  pious  practice ;  instead  of  our  weaving  oor 
devotions  and  our  actions  into  one  uniform  tissue 
by  doing  all  in  one  spirit  and  to  one  end.  Whea 
worshippers  of  this  description  pray  fbr  *  a  dean 
heart  and  a  right  spirit  ;*  when  they  beg  of  God 
to  *  turn  away  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,* 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  pray  to  be  made 
what  they  resolve  never  to  become^  that  tbey 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  become  as  good,  u 
they  pray  to  be  made,  and  would  be  aorry  to  ba 
as  penitent  as  they  profess  to  desire  7  But  alas! 
they  are  in  little  danger  of  being  taken  at  their 
word ;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  tlieir  pa> 
titions  will  not  be  heard  or  answered,  for  prajer 
fbr  the  pardon  of  sin  will  obtain  no  pardon, 
while  we  retain  the  sin  in  hope  that  the  prajcr 
will  be  accepted  without  the  renunpiation. 

The  most  solemn  ofiice  of  our  Religion,  the  sa- 
cred memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Author,  lbs 
blessed  injunction  and  tender  testimony  of  his 
dying  love,  the  consolation  of  the  humble  bs> 
liever,  the  gracious  appoinment  fbr  strengthea- 
ing  his  faith,  quickening  his  repentance,  awaken- 
ing his  gratitude  and  kindling  his  charity,  is  too 
oflen  resorted  to  on  the  same  erroneous  prinet* 
pie.  He  who  ventures  to  live  without  the  ust 
of  this  holy  institution,  lives  in  a  atate  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  last  appointment  of  his  Ra- 
deemor.    He  who  reata  in  itaa a meana  fiv  so^ 
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n»g  the  pkee  of  habitual  piety,  totalljr  mia- 
Ukfls  its  design,  and  ii  iatally  deceiving  hia  own 

This  awfbl  aolamnity  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
nrely  frequented  e?en  by  this  class  of  Chris. 
tians  without  a  desire  of  approaching  it  with  the 
picas  feelings  above  described.  But  if  they 
earry  them  to  the  altar,  are  tbey  equally  anxious 
Id  carry  them  away  from  it ;  are  they  anxious 
lo  maintain  them  ailer  it?  Does  the  rite  so 
sariously  approached  commonly  leave  any  ves- 
dge  of  seriousness  behind  it  7  Are  tbey  careful 
10  perpetuate  the  feeling  they  were  so  desirous 
te excite?  Do  they  strive  to  make  them  pro- 
duce solid  and  subsUntial  effects  7  Would  that 
this  inconstancy  of  mind  were  to  be  found  only 
ii  the  class  of  characters  under  consideration ! 
IM  the  reader,  however  sincere  in  his  desires, 
Itt  the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  the 
Itvity  of  others,  serbusly  ask  their  own  hearta 
if  they  can  entirely  acquit  themselves  of  the  in- 
ooDsistency  they  are  so  forward  to  blame.  If 
they  do  not  fiiud  the  charge  brought  against 
others  but  too  applicable  to  themselvee. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  or  during  thb 
acred  solemnity,  is  far  more  rare  than  durable 
improvement  aAer  it  If  there  are,  as  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  none  bo  profane  as  to  violate 
Ihe  act,  except  those  who  impiously  use  it  only 
M  *  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,*  there  are  too  few  who 
make  it  lastingly  beneficial.  Few  so  thought- 
less as  not  to  approach  it  with  resolution  of 
amendment ;  few  comparatively  who  carry  those 
MM>lations  into  effect.  Fear  operates  in  the 
prcvioos  instance.  Why  should  not  love  ope- 
Kite  in  that  which  is  subsequent? 

A  periodical  religion  is  accompanied  with  a 
periodical  repentance.  This  species  of  repen. 
tMioe  is  adop^d  witli  no  small  mental  reserva- 
tion.  It  i*  partial  and  disconnected.  These 
fragments  of  contrition,  these  broken  parcels  of 
penitence— while  a  succession  of  worldly  pur- 
suits is  not  only  resorted  to,  but  is  intended  to 
be  resorted  to,  during  the  whole  of  the  interven. 
iB|f  spaces,  is  not  that  sorrow  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  promised  to  accept  To  render  it 
pleasing  to  God  and  efficacious  to  ourselves, 
there  roust  be  an  agreement  in  the  parts,  an 
entirmess  in  the  whole  web  of  life.  There 
most  be  an  integral  repentance.  A  quarterly 
eoutrition  in  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  sa- 
cred sessoos  will  not  wipe  out  the  dail^  offences, 
the  hfHirly  negligences  of  the  whok)  smful  year. 
Bids  half  ftirsaken  through  fear,  and  half  retain- 
ed through  partially  resistnd  temptation  and 
partially  adopted  resolution,  make  up  but  an  un- 
profitable piety. 

In  tlie  bosom  of  these  professors  there  is  a  per- 

Gtual  conflict  between  fear  and  inclination, 
conversation  you  will  generally  find  them 
very  warm  in  the  cause  of  religion  ;  but  it  is  re- 
religion  as  opposed  to  infidclify,  not  as  opposed 
to  worldly-mindedness.  They  defend  the  worship 
of  God,  but  desire  to  be  excused  from  his  service. 
Their  heart  is  the  slave  of  the  world,  but  their 
blindfiess  hides  fVom  them  the  turpituide  of  that 
world.  They  commend  piety  but  dread  iu  reqei- 
MtiouM.  They  allow  that  repentance  is  necessary, 
hot  then  how  easy  is  it  to  find  reasons  for  defer- 
nmg  a  necessary  evil  7  Wk9  will  hastily  adept  a 


painful  measure  which  he  can  find  a  creditaUe 
pretence  for  evading  7  They  censure  whatever  le 
ostensibly  wrong,  but  avoiding  only  part  of  it, 
the  part  they  retain  robs  them  of  the  benefits 
of  their  partial  renunciation. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  church,  in  enjoining  extraordinary  acts  dT 
devotion  at  the  return  <^  thoie  festivals  so  hap. 
pily  calculated  to  excite  devotional  feelinga. 
Extraordinary  repentance  of  sin  is  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  seasons  that  record  those  grand 
events  which  sin  occasioned.  But  the  church 
never  intended  that  these  more  stated  and  strict 
self-examinations  should  preclude  our  habitual 
self.inspection.  It  never  intended  its  holy  ofl 
fices  to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  it  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  of  piety,  but 
it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  for  negleeU 
ing  to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the  next  return 
should  again  kindle  the  dying  embers.  It 
meant  tlMt  every  such  season  should  gladdea 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  at  its  approach,  and 
not  discharge  him  fVom  duty  at  its  departure. 
It  meant  to  lighten  his  conscience  of  the  burdeo 
of  sin,  not  to  encourage  him  to  begin  a  new  score, 
again  to  be  wiped  off  at  the  succeeding  festivaL 
It  intended  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
liever and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  from  hie 
post  If  we  are  not  the  better  for  these  divinely 
appointed  bdpe,  we  are  the  worse  If  we  ose 
them  as  a  discharge  from  that  diligence  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote,  we  convert 
our  blessings  into  snares. 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  from  our 
not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  the  general 
habit  of  our  lives.  Till  our  religion  become  an 
inward  principle,  and  not  an  external  act,  we 
shall  not  receive  that  benefit  from  her  forms, 
however  excellent,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
convey.  It  is  to  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  her  forms  are  so  vsluahle 
To  them,  the  form  excites  the  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  animates  the  form.  Till  religion  become 
tlie  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  wiU  not  become  the 
business  of  our  lives.  Wo  are  far  from  mean* 
ing  that  it  is  to  be  its  aciual  occupation;  but 
that  every  portion,  erery  habit,  every  act  of  lifh 
is  to  be  animated  by  its  spirit,  influenced  by  its 
principle,  governed  by  its  power. 

The  very  mark  of  our  nature  and  our  neoes. 
sary  commerce  with  the  world,  naturally  fiU 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  thoughts  and  ideaa^ 
over  which  we  have  unhappily  too  little  controL 
We  find  this  to  be  the  case  when  in  our  better 
hours  we  attempt  to  give  ourselves  up  to  Sdriooe 
reflection.  How  many  intrusions  of  worldly 
thoughts,  how  many  impertinent  imaginations^ 
not  only  irrelevant,  but  uncalled  and  unwel- 
come, crowd  in  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly  ae 
scarcely  to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  efforta. 
How  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images  must 
that  mind  be,  which  is  devoted  to  worldly  pur* 
suits,  which  yields  itself  up  to  them,  whoae 
opinions,  habits,  and  conduct  are  under  their 
allowed  influence ! 

If,  as  we  have  before  observed,  relif;ion  can. 
sists  in  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it  will  be- 
come not  our  occasional  act,  but  our  abiding 
dbpoeition,  jwoving  its  settled  existence  in  the 
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mind  bj  its  habitually  disposingr  oar  thoaghts 
tnd  actions,  our  devotions  and  our  practice  to  a 
oonformity  to  each  other  and  to  itself.! 

Let  us  not  consider  a  spirit  of  worldlinesa  as 
a  little  infirmity,  as  a  natural,  and  therefore  a 
pardonable  weakness ;  as  a  triflinjj^  error  which 
will  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  our  many  good 
qualities.  It  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  our  other 
nults ;  the  temper  that  stands  between  us  and 
our  salvation  ;  the  spirit  which  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Individual  sins 
may  more  easily  be  cured,  but  this  is  the  prin- 
eiple  of  all  spiritual  disease.  A  worldly  spirit 
where  it  is  rooted  and  cherished^  runs  through 
the  whole  character,  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
■ay  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
QS  so  dead  in  religion,  so  averse  from  spiritual 
things,  so  forgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful  of  eter- 
nity,  so  satisfied  with  ourselves,  so  impatient  of 
•erious  discourse,  and  so  alive  to  that  vain  and 
frivolous  intercourse,  which  excludes  intellect 
almost  as  much  as  piety  from  our  general  con. 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  our  more  oonsiderable  ac 
tions  alone  which  require  watching,  for  they 
seldom  occur.  They  do  not  form  the  habit  of 
life  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  importance  of  our 
example  to  others.  It  is  to  our  ordinary  behs- 
▼iour ;  it  is  to  our  deportment  in  common  life ; 
it  is  to  our  prevailing  turn  of  mind  in  general 
intercourse,  by  which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt 
those  with  whom  we  associate.  It  is  our  con- 
duct in  social  life  which  will  help  to  diffuse  a 
■pirit  of  piety,  or  a  distaste  to  it  If  we  have 
much  influence,  this  is  the  placo  in  which  par- 
ticnlarly  to  exert  it  If  we  have  little  we  have 
•till  enough  to  infect  the  temper  and  lower  the 
tone  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  slightest  veflection  on  this 
elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us  to  main- 
Cain  its  dignity  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life.  We  should  not  so  much  inquire  whether 
we  are  transgressing  any  actual  prohibition; 
whether  any  standing  law  is  pointed  against  us ; 
as  whether  we  are  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  character;  whether  we  are  acting 
■oitably  to  our  profession  ;  whether  more  exact- 
ness in  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day, 
more  correctness  in  our  conversation,  would  not 
be  such  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  being 
obvious  and  intelligible,  misrht  not  almost  insen- 
ribly  produce  important  effects. 

The  most  insignificant  people  must  not  through 
indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue  their  own 
influence.  Most  persons  have  a  little  circle  of 
which  they  are  a  sort  of  centre.  Its  smallness 
may  lessen  their  quantity  of  good,  but  does  not 
diminish  the  duty  of  using  that  little  influence 
wisely.  Where  is  the  human  being  so  inconsi- 
derable  but  that  he  may  in  some  shape  benefit 
others,  either  by  calling  their  virtues  into  ex- 
ercise, or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself?  But  we  are  humble  just  in  the  wrong 
place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our  talents  or 
splendid  qualities  is  in  question,  we  are  not  back- 
ward in  the  display.  When  a  little  self-denial 
is  to  be  exercised,  when  a  little  good  might  be 
•Abeted  by  oar  example,  by  our  disereet  ma- 


upgement  in  company,  by  giving  a  better  ton 
to  conversation,  then  at  once  we  grow  wickedly 
niodest — *Such  an  insignificant  creature  as  I 
am  can  do  no  good.* — *  Had  I  biffher  rank  or 
brighter  talents,  then  indeed  mjinfltiiDoe  might 
be  exerted  to  some  purpose.*— "IliQi  under  the 
mask  of  diffidence,  we  jtwli^  our  indolence; 
and  let  elip  those  lesser  occasions  of  promotinr 
religion  which  if  we  all  improved,  how  mock 
mif  ht  the  condition  of  society  be  raised. 

The  hackneyed  interrogation,  *  What — most 
we  be  always  talking  about  religion?*  must 
have  the  hackneyed  answer — Far  from  it  Talk- 
ing about  religion  is  not  being  religious.  Bat 
we  may  bring  the  spirit  of  religion  mto  compa- 
ny, and  keep  it  in  perpetual  operation  when  we 
do  not  professedly  make  it  our  subject  We 
may  be  constantly  advancing  its  interests,  we 
may  without  effort  or  afibctation  be  giving  an 
example  of  candour,  of  moderation,  of  numui^, 
of  forbearance.  We  may  employ  our  influenea 
hj  correcting  falsehood,  by  checking  levitjr,  bf 
discouraging  calumny,  by  vindicating  misre> 
presented  mei  it,  by  countenancing  every  thing 
which  has  a  good  tendency — in  short,  by  throw, 
ing  our  whole  weight,  be  it  great  or  soiall,  inli 
the  right  scale. 


CHAP.  V. 

Prayer. 

Pratee  is  the  application  of  want  to  him  woo 
only  can  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  sin  to  him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it.  It  is  the  urgencry  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility,  the  fenrenef 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  nc 
eloquence,  but  earnestness :  not  the  definitioo 
of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  Bpum 
of  speech,  but  compunction  o£  soul.  It  is  tbs 
*  Lord  save  us  or  we  perish'  of  drowning  Peter 
the  cry  of  faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adcration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  ers> 
ated  beings;  confession  the  natural  langaags 
of  guilty  creatures ;  gratitude  the  spontaneooi 
expression  of  pardoned  sinners. 

Prater  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  conception  of 
the  mind  nor  a  mere  effort  of  the  inteUect,  nor 
an  act  of  the  memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  tbs 
soul  towards  its  Maker;  a  pressing  sense  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  infirmity,  a  cooeeioas. 
noss  of  the  perfbctions  of  God,  of  his  readinsM 
to  hear,  of  hu  power  to  help,  of  his  wiUingoen 
to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the  aenses; 
nor  on  effect  wrought  by  the  imagination ;  bat 
a  determination  of  the  will,  an  effusion  of  the 
heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge  by 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins  in  order  to 
pray  against  them ;  a  motive  to  vigilance,  by 
teaching  us  to  guard  against  thoee  sina  whiefab 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enabtod 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  anderstandiqg 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  must  ap- 
ply itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfee- 
tiono,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  acfora- 
tioa  of  tkeat    It  would  not  be  a  rwtmmHU 
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■erviee  if  the  mmd  was  excluded.  It  must  be 
rational  worship,  or  the  human  worshipper  would 
not  bring  to  the  service  the  distinguished  faculty 
of  his  nature,  wliich  is  reason.  It  must  be  spi- 
ritual  worship;  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
Quality  to  maki  U  acceptable  to  Him,  who  has 
declared  that  B«  will  be  worshipped  *  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
iiees.  It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is, 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  ChrisL 

^  There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  or- 
dinations of  God ;  a  perfect  oongruity  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man 
were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the 
mpel  enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
Had  not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for 
curing  those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wis- 
dom would  not  have  ordered  it.  Ho  would  not 
have  prohibited  every  thing  which  tends  to  in- 
flame  and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed, 
nor  would  he  have  commanded  every  thing  that 
baa  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them, 
bad  not  their  existence  been  fatal.  Prayer, 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his  econo- 
my and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of  pray. 
er  that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  of  God  to 
wppose  he  requires  information  of  our  wants. 
But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile.  We  do 
not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but  to  ex* 
mew  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  already 
knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his  pro- 
mise to  our  necessities,  as  to  our  requests,  it  is 
reasonable  that  our  requests  should  be  made  be- 
fore we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be  re< 
lieved.  God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want 
that  they  shall  *  have,*  but  to  those  who  *  ask  ;* 
nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  *  find,*  but 
to  those  who  *  seek.*  So  far  therefore  from  his 
preriom  knowledge  of  our  wants  being  a  ground 
of  objeetion  to  prayer,  it  is  in  fact  the  true  ground 
fin-  our  application.  Were  he  not  knowledge  it- 
self, our  information  would  be  of  as  little  use  as 
oar  application  would  be,  were  he  not  goodness 
itself. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
oar  relation  to  him  and  dependence  on  him.  If 
therefore  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  study  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  we  shall  want  the  hig'hest 
motivcH  to  this  duty  and  the  best  helps  for  per- 
forming it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  mo- 
tives, and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnecessary  and  exhorta- 
tion superfluous. 

One  cause  tliereforc  of  the  dulness  of  many 
Christians  in  prayer,  is,  their  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  volume.  They  hear  it  pe- 
riodicaily,  the%  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
eontented  to  Unow  it  histcurically,  to  consider  it 
•aperficially,  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit.  If  they 
■Unre  their  memory  with  its  facts,  tlicy  do  not 
unpr<Mis  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  I'hey  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spiritual  life  and  growth  depend.    They  do  not} 


!  pray  over  it ;  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doo 
trines  as  of  practical  application ;  they  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment  which  alooe 
can  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises  and  its  denunciations  to  their  own 
actual  case.  They  do  not  apply  it  as  an  on- 
erring  line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude  or 
obliquity. 

In  our  retirements,  we  too  oilen  fritter  away 
our  precious  moments,  moments  rescued  from 
the  world,  in  trivial,  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give  the 
reins  to  our  imagination,  let  us  send  this  excar- 
sive  faculty  to  range  among  great  and  noble  ob- 
jects.  Let  it  stretch  forward  under  the  sanction 
of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  glorious  promises  and 
tremendous  threatenings  which  will  soon^M  re. 
allied  in  the  eternal  world.  These  are  topics 
whicJi  under  the  safe  and  sober  guidance  c^ 
Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  speculations  and 
sustain  its  lotUest  flights.  The  same  Scripture 
while  it  expands  and  elevates  the  mind,  will 
keep  it  subfoft  to  the  dominion  of  truth ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  teach  it  that  its  boldest 
excursions  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  asto 
nishing  realities  of  a  future  state.  * 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  exclusively  the 
object  of  our  prarars.  While  we  keep,  with  a 
self  abasing  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
lot  us  look  with  equal  intenseness  on  that  mer- 
cy, which  deanseth  from  all  sin.  Let  our  pray, 
era  be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  all 
complaint. — When  men  indulge  noother  thought 
but  that  they  are  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of  par* 
don  hardens  them  into  disloyalty.  Let  them 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  subject  If  we  contemplate  his 
grace  as  displayed  in  the  gospel,  then,  though 
our  humility  will  increase,  our  despair  will  va- 
nish.  Gratitude  in  this  as  in  human  instances 
will  create  affection.  *  We  love  him  because  he 
first  loTed  us.' 

Let  us  then  always  keep  our  unworthiness  in 
view  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need  of  thn 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead  it  if  & 
reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to  him  to- 
implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are  unwor* 
thy  for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst  on  repent- 
ance will  be  accepted  for  his  sake  and  through 
his  merits. 

In  prayer  thea,  the  perfections  of  Cod,  and 
especially  his  mercy  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughts  as  much  as  our  sins ;  oar 
obligation  to  him  as  much  as  our  departures 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearts  a 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakjesSf  not  with  a 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirits ;  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our. 
selves,  in  search  of  the  divine  assistance.  We 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strengtli,  and  to  aeek 
that  power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for 
in  ourselves.  We  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of 
his  danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  hut 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brough 
against  serious  piutv,  one  itf,tliat  it  teaches  men 
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to  dMpair.  The  charjj^e  it  just  in  one  sense  as 
to  the  fact,  but  false  in  the  sense  intended.  It 
taftches  us  to  despair  indeed  of  ourselves,  while 
H  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidote  to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubting  spirit,  while  it  humbles  the  presnmp- 
taoos.  The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  forsake 
Ihem  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine,  but  wrong  in  ap. 
plving  it  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  characters. 
The  mal-appropriation  of  Scripture  promises 
and  threatenings,  is  the  cause  of  much  error 
and  delusion. 

Though  some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen 
into  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable 
dtsinterestedness,  asserting  that  God  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  our. 
-  telves ;  yet  that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary, 
which  involves  God*8  ^torv  with  our  own  happi- 
Bess,  and  makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests. 
Though  we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  su- 
premely ;  though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  ae- 
tni^ng  principle,  yet  he  has  graciously  permit- 
tod,  commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own 
kappiness  to  this  primary  object  The  Bible 
exhibits  not  only  a  beautifUl,  but  an  inseparable 
eombination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  unnaturally  renouncing  our  own  be- 
Befit  for  the  promotion  of  God*s  glory,  on  the 
one  hand ;  nn**.  on  the  other,  from  seeking  any 
happiness  independent  of  him,  and  underived 
from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him  supreme. 
ly,  he  has  connected  an  unspeakable  blessing 
with  a  paramount  duty,  the  highest  privilege 
with  the  most  ;>ositive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 
he  assured,  that  *  the  high  and  lofty  One  which 
faihabiteth  eternity,*  condescends  at  the  same 
time  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  contrite ; — in 
kU  heart!  To  know  that  God  is  the  God  of  his 
life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to  take  the 
Lord  for  his  God.  To  close  with  God*s  offers, 
to  accept  his  invitations,  to  receive  God  as  his 
Bortion,  must  surely  be  more  pleasing  to  our 
neavenly  Father,  than  separating  our  happiness 
^m  his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  interests 
firoro  his  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his 
perfbctioos,  and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  our 
own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  inspired  wnters 
are  oonflrroed  bv  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  so  far  from 
interfering,  are  connected  with  each  other.  We 
know  but  of  one  anUiem  composed  and  sung  by 
angels,  and  this  most  harmoniously  combines 
*the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest  with  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men.* 

•The  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  great 
fbixon  reformer,  'consists  m  pronouns.*  This 
God  is  our  God — God,  even  our  own  God,  shall 
hless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation ! 
To  glorify  him  as  being  in  himself  consummate 
excellence,  and  to  love  him  from  the  filling  that 
this  excellence  is  directed  to  our  felicity  I  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude ;  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
Hini«  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 


would  be  dissolving  the  connexion  which  be  hae 
condescended  to  establish  between  himself  and 
his  creatures. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  Scripture 
saints  make  this  union  the  chief  groDDd  of  their 
grateful  exultation — *  My  strenfUl'— *my  roek* 
— *  my  fortress* — *■  my  deliverer  r  Again — *  Lst 
the  God  of  my  salvation  be  exalted  !*  Now  take 
away  the  pronoun  and  substitute  the  article  fiL^ 
how  comparatively  cold  is  the  impreaeion !  The 
consummation  of  the  joy  arises  from  the  pecoti- 
arity,  the  intimacy,  the  endearment  of  the  reia* 
tion. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  gntofbl  joy 
diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  God  as  'the 
God  of  all  them  that  trust  in  him.'  All  general 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  merciea, 
are  mine  individually,  are  mine  as  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment  Life, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  sun  and  stors, 
whatever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreates  the 
spirits !  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the  mer. 
cy  had  been  nude  |Arely  for  me.  Ae  great  7 
r  v«  it  is  mater — it  is  augmented  by  a  eeiai 
of  the  miluoos  who  participate  in  the  Ueasiog. 
The  same  enlargement  of  the  penooal  obliga- 
tion holds  ^ood,  nay  rises  higher,  in  the  mercisi 
of  redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour  as  eom. 
pletely  as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  me.  That 
he  has  redeemed  •  a  great  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,'  is  diffViaioii  without 
abatement ;  it  is  ^neral  participatioa  without 
individual  diminution — Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  a|it 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  outof  eoorss, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long,  hahitaal,  and 
uninterrupted  meroies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reaeon  abote 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  moot  prised— 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowsd. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  sopport,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn  we  begm  to  find 
that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  our  oomfort 
Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its 
removal;  whereas  it  was  its  continuance  whick 
should  have  taught  us  its  value.  We  reooire 
novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not  oonslde^ 
ing  that  it  is  the  duration  of  merciea  which  ea- 
hances  their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitemsati 
We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
course,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  eort  of 
presumptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  had  once  beotowed ;  as  if  be 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  onoe  boon 
pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  oun  has  shone  unromittiiwly 
fh>m  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a  mb 
stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that  the  band 
which  fixed  him  in  the  beavena,  and  marked 
out  his  progress  through  them,  onoe  said  by  ha 
servant,  *Sun,  stand  thou  stUl  upon  Gibson.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  hii 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *■  rejoicing  as  a  giaat 
to  run  his  course,*  for  six  thousand  years,  is  a 
more  astonishing  exhibition  of  OoanipoleBfle 
than  that  he  should  have  been  ooce  raapoided 
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bj  the  hand  which  Ml  him  in  motion.  That 
Ihfl  ordinances  of  heaven,  that  the  eatablithed 
lawa  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day  in- 
lermpted  to  eenre  a  particular  occasion,  is  a  less 
real  wonder,  mnd  certainly  a  less  substantial 
bkssingr,  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of  ages 
they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed  course, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  whole  system : 

For  ever  unginK  as  they  ihine 
Tbe  band  that  made  as  is  diviae. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  God  in  pro- 
rabing  to  *  give  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo, 
ral  things ;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritual blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  uie  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gift.  Here  our  prayer  requires  no  qua- 
Hiring,  no  conditioning,  tio  limitation.  Ws 
eannol  err  in  our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  (he 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  weU,  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

We  should  pray  for  worldly  comforts,  and  for 
a  blessing  on  our  earthly  plans,  though  lawful 
in  themselves,  conditionally,  and  with  a  reser- 
vation:  because  after  having  been  earnest  in 
oor  roquests  for  them,  it  may  happen  that  when 
we  oonie  to  the  petition  *  thy  will  be  done,*  we 
may  in  these  very  words  be  praying  that  our 

Evious  petitions  may  not  be  granted.  In  this 
pf  request  consists  the  vital  principle,  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  prsyer.  God  shows  bis  munifi. 
eenee  in  enc6uraging  ns  to  ask  roost  earnestly 
for  the  greatest  Uiings,  by  promising  that  the 
annJler  *  shall  be  added  unto  us.*  We  therefore 
aelmowled^  his  liberality  most  when  we  re- 
ouest  the  faij^hest  favours.  He  manifests  his  in- 
finite superiority  to  earthly  fathers  by  chiefly 
delightiBg  to  confer  those  spiritual  gifts,  which 
ikty  leas  solicitously  desire  for  their  children 
than  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
sets  so  little  value. 

Nothing  short  of  a  sincere  devotedness  to  God, 
can  enaUe  us  to  maintain  an  equality  of  mind, 
under  unequal  circumstances.  We  murmur 
that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask  amiss,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by  the  same 
mercy  hy  which  the  things  that  are  good  for  us 
are  granted.  Things  good  in  themselves  may 
not  be  good  for  us.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the 
proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for  receiving 
mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied.  Resigna- 
tion of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  sub- 
ject, is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  in  ac- 
tion :  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of 
diMffeetion  always  prepared  to  revolt,  when  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  subject  This  seditious  principle  is  the  in- 
foUiUe  characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mind. 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankful 
when  our  supplications  are  granted,  and  patient 
and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  He  who 
foels  his  heart  rise  against  any  divine  dispensa- 
tion, ought  not  to  rest  till  by  serious  meditation 
and  earnest  prayer  it  be  moulded  into  submis- 


sion.    A  habit  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of| 
God,  will  so  operate  on  the  faculties  of  his  i 


that  even  his  judgment  will  embrace  the  oon^ 
viction,  that  what  he  once  so  ardently  desired^ 
would  not  have  been  that  good  thing,  which  hie  • 
blindness  had  conspired  with  his  wishes  to  mahi 
him  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  recollect  the  many 
instances  in  which  if  his  importunity  had  pre- 
vailed, the  thing  which  ignorance  requested,  and 
wisdom  denied,  would  luive  insured  his  misery. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  him  to 
distrust  himself,  and  to  confide  in  God.  Expe- 
rience will  instruct  him  that  there  may  be  a 
better  way  of  hearing  our  requests  than  that  of 
granting  them.  Happy  for  ua  that  he  to  when 
Uiey  are  addressed  knows  which  is  best,  and 
acts  upon  that  knowledge. 

Still  lift  for  food  the  rappUcating  voice. 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  cboies; 

Implore  bit  aid,  in  hit  decisions  rest, 

aecuie  whatever  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  privile 
devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own  parti* 
cular  sins.  Prayer  a^nst  ain  in  general  is  too 
indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We  moid 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  heart,  else  we  may  bo 
confessing  another  man*8  sins  and  overlookini^. 
our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant  faulty 
we  should  pray  more  especially  against  that 
fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  wo 
particularly  stand  in  need,  we  ahould  dwell  oa 
our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  soak 
become  deeply  affected  with  our  want  of  it  Our 
prayers  ahoi^d  be  circumstantial,  not,  as  wae 
before  observed,  for  the  information  of  infinito 
wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our  own  ddl 
affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation  of  oqr 
wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  depen- 
dence, the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mereiee 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  grratttude. 
While  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgivings  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in. 
definite  devotion  and  nnaffbcting  generalitiaa 
without  personality  and  without  appropriatioii 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  except  those  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in. 
terest,  and  which  must  always  form  the  esaenoo 
of  public  prayer. 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  in 
praver,  the  Gospel  is  abundantly  explicit  God 
perhaps  delays  to  give  that  we  may  persevere 
in  asking.  lie  may  require  importunity  for  oor 
own  sakes,  that  the  frequency  and  urgency  of 
the  petition  may  bring  our  hearta  into  that  fnmo 
to  which  he  will  be  fovourable. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  cT 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bles^ 
ing  does  not  visibly  attend  it  it  shows  that  wo 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfislu 
ness :  that  we  grudge  expending  on  him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  into* 
rest  Though  he  grant  not  our  petition,  let  oi 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  o^ 
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the  day  will  not,  it  ii  to  be  feared,  be  fully  ooun- 
termcted  by  the  exercise  of  a  few  minutea  devo- 
tion at  night 

Prayer  is  designed  for  a  perpetual  renovation 
nf  the  motives  to  virtue ;  if  tbernfore  the  cause 
is  not  followed  by  its  consequence,  a  conBe(|uenoe 
inevitable  but  for  the  impediments  wiring  to 
k,  we  rob  our  nature  of  iu  highest  privilege,  and 
run  the  danger  of  incurring  a  penalty  where  we 
■re  looking  for  ■  blessing. 

Thift  the  habitual  tendency  of  the  life  should 
be  the  preparation  for  the  stated  prayer,  is  na. 
tnraJIy  suggested  to  us  by  our  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount  He  announced 
the  precepts  of  holiness,  and  their  corresponding 
beatitudes ;  he  gave  the  spiritual  exposition  of 
.the  law,  the  direction  for  alms-giving,  the  ex- 
hortation to  love  our  enemies,  nay  the  essence 
•Ad  spirit  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  previous  to 
hie  delivering  his  own  divine  prayer  as  a  pattern 
for  ours.  Let  us  learn  from  this  that  the  propa- 
ration  of  prayer  is  therefore  to  live  in  all  those 
pursuits  which  we  may  safely  beg  of  God  to 
bless,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all  those  temptations 
into  which  we  pray  not  to  be  led. 

If  God  bo  the  centre  to  which  our  hearts  are 
tanding,  every  line  in  our  lives  must  meet  in 
him.  With  this  point  in  view  there  will  be  a 
harmony  between  our  prayers  and  our  practice, 
a  consistency  between  devotion  and  conduct, 
which  will  make  every  part  turn  to  this  one  end, 
bear  upon  this  one  point  For  the  beauty  of 
the  Christian  acheme  consists  not  in  parts  (how- 
ever  good  in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate 
views,  and  lead  to  different  ends ;  but  it  arises 
from  its  being  one  entire,  uniform,  connected 
plan,  *  compacted  of  that  which  every  joint,  sup- 
fJioth,*  and  of  which  all  the  parts  terminate  in 
this  one  grand  ultimate  point. 

The  deisign  of  prayer  therefore  aa  we  before 
cbaerved,  is  not  merely  to  make  us  devout  while 
we  are  engaged  in  it,  but  that  its  odour  may  be 
diffused  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
the  day,  enter  into  all  its  occupations,  duties  and 
tampers.  Nor  must  its  results  be  partial,  or  li- 
mited to  easy  and  plessant  duties,  but  extend  to 
•nch  as  are  less  alluring.  When  we  pray,  for 
instance,  for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  be 
••ndered  practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of 
jioftening  our  spirit,  and  cooling  our  resentment 
toward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  enmity,  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer  will  put  us  upon  endeavour, 
ing  to  cure  the  fault  whicli  has  excited  it  If 
ve  do  not  deserve  it,  it  will  put  us  on  striving 
Ipr  a  placable  temper,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
not  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  culti- 
vating  it  There  is  no  such  soflener  of  animo- 
Mty,  no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  al- 
layer  of  hatred,  as  sincere,  cordial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  to  pray  without 
ceaaing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a  continual 
course  of  actual  prayer.  But  while  it  more  di. 
rectly  enjoins  us  to  embrace  all  proper  occasions 
of  performing  this  sacred  duty,  or  rather  of 
claiming  this  valuable  privilege,  so  it  plainly 
implies  that  we  aliould  try  to  keep  up  constantly 
that  sense  of  the  divine  presence  which  shall 
maintain  the  disposition.  In  order  to  this,  we 
•hould  inure  our  minds  to  reflection ;  we  should 
enoourage  lerioas  thooghta.    A  good  thought 


barely  pasaing  through  the  mind  will  ma^e  lit 
tie  ynpraasion  on  it  We  must  arreat  it,  con- 
strain It  to  remain  with  us,  expand,  amplify,  and 
as  it  were,  take  it  to  pieces.  It  muat  be  dia 
tinctly  unfolded,  and  carefully  examined,  or  it 
wiU  leave  no  precise  idea :  it  roost  be  fi3t^d  and 
incorporated,  or  it  will  produce  no  practical  cf. 
feet  We  must  not  dismiss  it  till  it  has  left 
some  trace  on  the  mind,  till  it  has  made  aoms 
impression  on  the  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  the  reins  to  a 
loose  ungoverned  fancy,  at  other  times ;  if  we 
abandon  our  minds  to  frivolous  thoughts ;  if  we 
fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we  cherish 
sensual  ideaa  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  can 
they  expect  that  none  of  these  images  will  in 
trode,  that  none  of  these  impressions  will  be  re. 
vived,  but  that  *the  temple  into  which  fool 
things*  have  been  invited,  will  be  cleanaed  at  a 
given  moment ;  that  worldly  thoughta  wiU  rs 
cede  and  give  place  at  once  to  pure  and  holy 
thoughts  ?  Will  that  Spirit  grieved  by  impurity, 
or  resisted  by  levity,  return  with  his  warm 
beams  and  cheering  influenoea,  to  the  contami 
nated  mansion  from  which  he  haa  been  driven 
out  7  Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entrance  in- 
to a  heart  filled  with  vanity  he  should  withdiaw 
himself  7  We  cannot,  in  retiring  into  our  okv 
sets,  change  our  natures  as  we  do  our  ciothes. 
The  disposition  we  carry  thither  will  be  likely 
to  remain  with  us.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  a  new  temper  will  meet  ua  at  the  door 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  we  bring  thithei 
will  be  cherished  and  improved.  It  ia  not  easy 
rather  it  ia  not  possible,  to  graft  genuine  dero 
tion  on  a  life  of  an  oppoaite  tendenoy ;  nor  can 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  for  a  ^m  staled 
moments,  in  that  God  whom  we  have  not  been 
serving  during  the  day.  We  may  indeed  to 
quiet  our  conscience,  take  up  the  employinent 
of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  up  the  state  of  mind 
which  will  make  the  employment  beneficial  to 
ourselves,  or  tlie  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  if 
all  the  previous  day  we  have  been  careless  of 
ourselves,  and  unnnndful  of  our  Maker.  Tkeff 
will  not  pray  differently  from  the  reat  of  the 
world,  who  do  not  live  differently. 

What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  lament  the  weak, 
neas,  the  misery,  and  the  corruption  of  our  nt* 
ture,  in  our  devotions,  and  then  to  rush  into  a 
life,  though  not  perhaps  of  vice,  yet  of  indol- 
gence,  calculated  to  increase  that  weakness,  to 
inflame  those  corruptions,  and  to  lead  to  that 
misery!  There  is  either  no  meaning  to  our 
prayers,  or  no  sense  in  our  conduct  In  the  ooe 
we  mock  God,  in  the  other  we  deceive  ourselfss. 

Will  not  he  who  keeps  up  an  habitual  inter, 
course  with  his  Maker,  who  is  vigilant  in 
thought,  self.denying  in  action,  who  strives  to 
keep  his  heart  from  wrong  desires,  his  mind 
from  vain  imaginations,  and  his  lips  from  idle 
words,  bring  a  more  prepared  spirit,  a  mure 
collected  mind,  be  more  engaged,  more  pens- 
trated,  more  present  to  the  occaaion  7  Will  he 
not  feel  more  delight  in  this  devout  exercise, 
reafft  more  benefit  from  it,  than  he  who  lives  at 
random,  prays  from  custom,  and  who,  though 
he  dares  not  intermit  the  form,  is  a  stranger  te 
its  spirit  7  *  O  God  my  heart  ia  ready «*  eaanoC  be 
lawAiily  uttered  by  him  who  ia  oo  more  prepared 
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We  tpeak  not  her*  to  the  eelf-anfficieiit  ferm- 
•liet,  or  the  eareleee  profligate.  Amoog  tboee 
whom  we  now  take  the  liberty  to  eddreaa,  are 
to  be  Ibund,  eepeciallj  in  the  higher  daas  of  ie- 
malee,  the  amiaUe  and  the  intereating,  and  in 
many  reapecta  the  nrtnooa  and  oorreet;  eharao- 
tora  ID  engaging,  ao  eridently  made  Ibr  better 
thinga,  ao  capable  of  reaching  high  degreea  of 
exoellence,  ao  formed  to  gife  Uie  tone  to  Chria. 
tian  practice,  aa  well  aa  to  faahion ;  ao  calculated 
to  ^ive  a  beautiful  impreaaion  on  that  religion 
which  they  profeae  without  anfficiently  adoring; 
which  they  beliere  without  fairly  exemplifying; 
that  we  cannot  forbear  taking  a  tender  intoreat 
in  their  weUkre ;  we  cannot  forbear  breathing  a 
forrent  prayer  that  they  may  ^et  reach  the 
elevation  for  which  thej  were  mtended;  that 
they  may  hold  out  a  uniform  and  conaiatent  pat. 
•ern,  of  ^wbataoever  things  are  pure,  honeet, 
just,  lovely,  and  of  ^ood  report  !*  Thia  the  Apoa- 
tle  goee  on  to  intimate  can  only  be  done  by 
miNKUfo  ON  T1U8K  THI3I0S.  Things  can  only 
influence  our  practice  as  they  engage  our  atten* 
tMO.  Would  not  then  a  confirimd  habit  of  se- 
rious thought  tend  to  correct  that  ioeonaidera. 
tioo*  which  we  are  willing  to  hope,  more  than 
want  of  principle,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
oonaiatency  we  are  lamenting. 

Ii;  aa  is  ^nerally  aUowed,  the  great  difficulty 
of  our  apintual  life  is  to  make  Uie  future  pre- 
dooMiMte  over  the  present,  do  we  not  by  the 
ouftdngt  we  are  regretting,  aggravate  what  it  is 
in  ov  power  to  diminish  ?  Miscalculation  of 
»'  •  relative  value  of  things  is  one  of  the  greatest 
^/ors  of  our  moral  lifo.  We  estimate  them  in 
9m  inverse  proportion  to  their  value,  aa  well  as 
to  their  duration  :  we  lavbh  earnest  and  dura- 
ole  thoughte  on  things  so  trifling,  that  they  de- 
•erve  little  regard,  ao  brief;  that  they  *  periah 
with  the  uaing,*  while  we  beatow  only  slight 
attention  on  things  of  infinite  worth,  onlj  tran- 
nent  thoughte  on  things  of  eternal  duration. 

Thoae  who  are  so  far  conscientious  as  not  to 
intermit  a  regular  course  of  devotion,  and  who 
yet  allow  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  go  on 
in  a  eourse  of  amusements,  which  excite  a  di- 
rectly oppoaite  spirit,  are  inconoeivably  aug- 
menting their  own  difficultiea. — ^They  are  eager- 
Jy  heaping  up  fuel  in  the  day,  on  the  fire  which 
Jiey  intend  to  extinguish  in  the  evening ;  they 
are  voluntorily  adding  to  the  temptetiona, 
against  which  they  mean  to  reouest  grace  to 
struggle.  To  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  serve  God  as  we  ought, 
and  yet  to  be  systematically  indulging  habits, 
which  most  naturally  increase  the  difficulty, 
makes  our  characters  almost  ridiculous,  while 
It  renders  our  duty  almost  impracticable. 

While  we  make  our  way  more  difficult  by 
thoee  very  indulgences  with  which  we  think  to 
cheer  and  refresh  it,  the  determined  Christian 
becomes  his  own  pioneer :  he  makea  bia  path 
eaay  bjr  voluntorily  clearing  it  of  the  obstadea 
which  impede  his  progress. 

These  habitual  indulgences  seem  a  contradic- 
tion to  that  obvious  law,  that  one  virtue  always 
involves  another ;  for  we  cannot  labour  after  any 
grace,  that  of  pra^r  for  instance,  without  re- 
sisting whatever  is  opposite  to  it  If  then  we 
isniSBt,  that  it  is  so  hard  to  serve  God,  kt  ns 


not  by  our  conduct  furnish  argumente  a|^ 
ourselvea ;  for,  aa  if  the  difficulty  were  not  grant 
<>nough  in  itaelf^  we  are  continually  heaping  urn 
ipountains  in  our  way,  by  indulging  m  aoek 
pirsuite  and  passions,  as  make  a  so^l  labgor 
a^  manrmounteble  one. 

V.vt  we  may  often  judge  better  of  our  state  by 
the  lesnlt,  than  by  the  act  of  prayer.  Our  very 
del»«^,our  ooldneaa,  deadneaa,  wanderinga,  may 
leave  more  contrition  on  the  soul  than  3m  hap> 
piest  turn  of  thought  The  feeling  of  our  wantSa 
the  oonfeaaion  of  our  sins,  the  acknowledgmsot 
of  our  dependence,  the  renunciation  of  ourselvssi 
the  supplication  for  mercy,  the  application  to 
*  tho  fountein  opened  for  sin,*  the  cordial  entrea- 
ty for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  relinquishment  of 
our  own  will,  resolutions  of  better  obediencSa 
petitions  that  these  resolutions  may  be  directed 
and  aanotified ;  these  are  the  subjecte  in  whieh 
the  suppliant  should  b#  engaged,  by  which  his 
thoughts  should  be  absorbed.  Can  they  be  so 
absorbed,  if  many  of  the  intervening  hours  are 
passed  in  pursuite  of  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion ;  pursuite  which  raise  the  pasaiona  which 
we  are  aeeking  to  allay  1  Will  the  cherished  va- 
nities go  at  our  bidding?  Will  the  required  dis- 
positions come  at  our  calling  7  Do  we  find  oar 
tempers  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequioos 
in  the  other  concerns  of  life  7  If  not,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  expect  their  obaequiousneas  in 
this  grand  concern.  We  ahoukl  therefore  sb- 
deavour  to  believe  as  we  pray,  to  think  as  ws 
mray,  to  feel  as  we  pray,  and  to  act  as  we  pray* 
Prayer  must  not  be  a  solitary,  independent  sx> 
ercise ;  but  an  exercise  interwoven  with  many, 
and  inseparably  connected  with  that  goldsa 
chain  of  Christian  duties,  of  which,  when  ss 
connected,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
linka. 

Business  however  must  have  ite  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active  dutiea  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  must  have  ite  interval,  only  let  us  bs 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  tlieone  do  not  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleaanrss 
do  not  encroach  on  the  time  or  deaden  the  spi* 
rit  of  our  devotions :  let  us  be  careful  tiiat  oor 
cares,  occupations,  and  amusemente  may  bs 
always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to  im- 
plore the  divine  blessing  on  them ;  this  is  the 
criterion  of  their  safety  and  of  our  duty.  Let 
us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  continu- 
ally growing  sentiment  and  feeling,  of  kving, 
serving,  and  pleasing  God,  msinfsin  ite  pre£a 
minant  stetion  in  the  heart 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be,  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer  after  having  given  both 
the  example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth, 
condescends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  interoes. 
sor  in  heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning 
for  ourselves,  when  we  believe  that  he  nevnr 
ceases  interceding  for  us  ? 

If  we  are  BO  unhappy  aa  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however  is 
so  far  fVoro  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  afibrds  the  strongest  argument  for  par 
severance.  That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
1  become  a  plsasore;  that  which  was  a  burdip 
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will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  impose 
upon  ooraelves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
oestary  as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fication. That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial, will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
7iot  wheel  is  warmed  b^  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rraderod  pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance,  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
■ion.  VVhen  a  man  recovering  from  sickness  at- 
tempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the  ex- 
ercise because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor  even 
because  the  effort  is  painful.  He  rather  redou- 
bles his  exertion.  It  is  from  his  perseverance 
that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional  turn 
every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  angmenti 
his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That  effort 
which  was  submitted  to  ^cause  it  was  salutary, 
is  continued  beoause  the  feeling  of  renovated 
•trength  renders  it  delightfuL 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Love  of  God. 

Our  love  to  God  arises  out  of  want  God*8 
love  to  us  out  of  fulness.  Our  indigence  draws 
OS  to  that  power  which  can  relieve,  and  to  that 
goodness  which  can  bless  us. — His  overflowing 
K>ve  delights  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  boun- 
ties he  graciously  imparts,  not  only  in  the  gifls 
of  his  Providence,  but  in  the  richer  communica- 
tions of  his  grace.  We  can  only  be  said  to  love 
God  when  we  endeavour  to  glorify  him,  when 
we  desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  we 
•tudy  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the  love 
of  God  to  us.  We  are  too  little  suspicious  of  our 
want  of  love  to  him.  Yet  if  we  examine  the 
case  by  evidenc  ,  as  we  should  examine  any 
common  question,  what  real  instances  can  we 
produce  of  our  love  to  him  ?*  What  imaginable 
Instance  can  we  not  produce  of  his  love  to  us? 
If  neglect,  fbrgetfulness,  ingratitude,  disobedi- 
ence, coldness  in  our  affections,  deadness  in  our 
duty,  be  evidences  of  our  love  to  him,  such  evi- 
deuces,  but  such  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  life  and  all  the  countless  catalogue  of  mercies 
that  make  life  pleasant,  be  proofs  of  his  love  to 
us,  these  he  has  given  us  in  hand  ;  if  life  eter- 
nal, if  blessedness  that  knows  no  measure  and 
no  end,  be  proofs  of  love,  these  he  has  given  us 
in  promise — to  the  Christian  we  had  almost 
■aid,  he  has  given  them  in  possession. 

It  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  serve  a  master 
whom  we  do  not  love ;  a  master  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  obey,  though  we  think  his  requisi- 
tions  hard,  and  his  commands  unreasonable ; 
onder  whose  eye  we  know  that  we  continually 
live,  though  his  presence  is  not  only  undelight- 
ful  but  formidable. 

Now  every  Christian  must  obey  God  whether 
be  love  him  or  not ;  he  must  act  always  in  his 
eight,  whether  he  delight  him  or  not ;  and  to  a 
heart  of  any  feeling,  to  a  spirit  of  any  liberality, 
nothing  is  so  grating  as  constrained. obedience. 
To  love  God,  to  serve  hiin  because  wc  love  him, 


is  therefore  no  less  our  highest  happiness,  tbai 
our  most  bounden  duty.  Love  makes  all  labour 
light  We  serve  with  alacrity,  where  we  kivs 
with  cordiality. 

When  the  heart  is  devoted  Co  an  object,  we 
require  not  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  our 
obligations  to  obey  him ;  they  present  themselves 
spontaneously,  we  fulfil  them  readily,  I  had  al- 
most said,  involuntarily  ;  we  think  not  so  much 
of  the  service  as  of  the  object  The  principle 
which  sug^sts  the  work  inspires  the  pleasure ; 
to  neglect  it  would  be  an  injury  to  our  feelings. 
The  performance  is  the  gratification.  The 
omission  is  not  more  a  pain  to  the  conscience, 
than  a  wound  to  the  affections.  The  implants, 
tion  of  this  vital  root  perpetuates  virtuous  prac- 
tice, and  secures  internal  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  of  God, 
we  may  be  always  employed  in  his  service. 
There  must  be  intervals  of  our  communion  with 
him,  but  there  must  be  no  intermission  of  our 
attachment  to  him.  The  tender  fiither  who  fau 
hours  for  his  children,  does  not  always  empk>y 
his  thoughts  about  them  ;  he  cannot  be  always 
conversing  with  them,  or  concerning  them,  yet 
he  is  always  engaged  in  promoting  their  inter- 
ests. His  affection  for  them  is  an  inwoven 
principle,  of  which  he  gives  the  most  unequivo. 
cal  evidence,  by  the  assiduousness  of  bis  appli- 
cation in  their  service. 

*Thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,*  is  the  primary  law  of  our  religion. 
Yet  how  apt  are  wo  to  complain  that  we  cflimsl 
love  God,  that  we  cannot  maintain  a  devout  in- 
tercourse with  him.  But  would  God,  who  is  all 
justice,  have  commanded  that  of  which  he  knew 
we  were  incapable  7  Would  he  who  is  all  mercy 
have  made  our  eternal  happiness  to  depend  oo 
something  which  he  knew  was  out  of  our  power 
to  perform,  capriciously  disqualifying  us  for  the 
duty  he  had  prescribed?  Would  he  have  given 
the  exhortation,  and  withheld  the  capacity? 
This  would  be  to  charge  Omniscience  with  folly, 
and  infinite  goodness  with  injustice ; — no,  whsn 
he  made  duty  and  happiness  inseparable,  he  nei- 
ther made  our  duty  impracticable,  nor  our  hap- 
piness unattainable.  But  vie  arc  continually 
flying  to  false  refuges,  clinging  to  false  holds, 
resting  on  false  supports ;  as  they  are  uncertain 
they  disappoint  us,  as  they  are  weak  they  fail 
us ;  but  as  they  are  numerous,  when  one  fails 
another  presents  itself.  Till  they  slip  from  un- 
der us,  we  never  suspect  how  much  we  rested 
upon  them.  Life  glides  away  in  a  perpetual 
succession  of  these  false  dependences  and  suc- 
cessive privations. 

There  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  natural  and  spi- 
ritual life  ;  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  the 
Christian  resemble  those  of  the  infant ;  neither 
of  them  becomes  strong,  vigorous,  and  full 
grown  at  once,  but  through  a  long  and  ofUn 
painful  course.  This  keeps  up  a  sense  of  de. 
pendancc,  and  accustoms  us  to  lean  on  the  hand 
which  fosters  us.  There  is  in  both  conditions, 
an  imperceptible  chain  of  depending  events,  by 
which  we  are  carried  on  insensibly  to  the  vigour 
of  maturity.  The  operation  which  is  not  always 
obvious,  is  always  progressive.  By  attemptiag 
to  walk  alone  we  discover  oor  weiknetSi  tbetx 
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Mnence  of  that  weaknets  hnmbles  ob,  and  every 
!all  drives  us  back  to  the  sustainingr  hand,  whose 
mistance  we  vainly  flattered  ourselves  we  no 
on^r  needed. 

In  some  halcyon  moments  we  are  willing  to 
xrsuade  ourselves  that  religion  has  made  an 
satire  conquest  over  our  heart ;  that  we  have 
enounced  the  dominion  of  the  world,  have  con- 
loered  our  attachment  to  earthly  things.  We 
latter  ourselves  that  nothing  can  now  again  ob- 
ilruct  our  entire  submission.  But  we  know  not 
rhat  spirit  we  are  of.  Wo  say  this  in  the  calm 
yt  ref¥>sc  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  passions  : 
vhen  our  path  is  smooth,  our  prospect  smiling, 
langer  distant,  temptation  absent,  when  we  have 
nany  comforts  and  no  trials.  Suddenly,  some 
OSS,  some  disappointment,  some  privation  tears 
iff  the  mask,  reveals  us  to  ourselves.  We  at 
»ce  discover  that  though  the  smaller  fibres  and 
esser  roots  which  fasten  us  doHn  to  earth  may 
lave  been  loosened  by  preceding  storms,  yet  our 
ubetantial  hold  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  tap- 
XKi  is  not  cut,  wc  are  yet  fast  rooted  to  the 
loil,  and  still  stronger  tempests  must  be  sent  to 
nake  us  let  go  our  hold. 

It  might  be  useful  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
toting  our  own  case  as  strongly  to  ourselves  as 
f  it  were  the  ease  of  another ;  to  express  in  so 
nany  words,  thoughts  which  are  not  apt  to  as. 
ame  any  specific  or  palpable  form ;  thoughts 
rhich  we  avoid  shaping  into  language,  but 
lur  over,  generalize,  soflen,  and  do  away.  How 
ndignant,  for  instance,  should  we  feel,  though 
re  ourselves  make  the  complaint*  to  be  told  by 
Chers,  that  we  do  not  love  our  Maker  and  Pre. 
erver.  But  let  us  put  the  question  fairly  to 
nrMlvcs.  Do  we  really  love  him  ?  Do  we  love 
lim  with  a  supreme,  nay  even  with  an  equal 
fiction  ?  Is  there  no  friend,  no  child,  no  re- 
latation,  no  pleasure,  no  society,  no  possession 
rhich  we  do  not  prefer  to  him  ?  It  is  easy  to 
ffirm  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  not.  But 
Bt  us  particularize,  individualize  the  question-^ 
(ring  it  home  to  our  own  hearts  in  some  actual 
nstance,  in  some  tangible  shape.  Let  us  com. 
nunc  with  our  own  consciences,  with  our  own 
eelings,  with  our  own  experience  ;  let  us  ques. 
ion  pointedly  and  answer  honestly.  Let  us  not 
«  more  ashamed  to  detect  Ae  fault,  than  to  have 
leen  guilty  of  it. 

This  then  will  commonly  be  the  result.  Let 
he  friend,  child,  reputation,  possession,  pleasure 
m  endangered,  but  especially  let  it  be  taken 
iway  by  some  stroke  of  Providence.  The  scales 
all  from  our  eyes  ;  we  see,  we  feel,  we  acknow. 
edge,  with  brokenness  of  heart,  not  only  for  our 
nas  but  for  our  sin,  that  though  we  did  love 
Sod,  yet  we  loved  him  not  superlatively,  and 
hat  wo  loved  the  blessing,  threatened  or  re. 
amed,  still  more.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
n  which  the  goodness  of  God  hringcth  us  to  re- 
tentance.  By  the  operation  of  his  grace  the  re- 
omption  of  the  gifl  brings  hack  the  heart  to 
he  giver.  The  Almighty  by  his  Spirit  takes 
lomession  of  the  temple  from  which  the  idol  is 
(riven  out.  God  is  re.instatcd  in  his  rights,  and 
leoomes  the  supreme  and  undisputed  Lord  of 
mr  reverential  affection. 

There  are  three  requisites  to  our  proper  en. 
ojment  of  every  earthly  blessing  which  God 
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bestows  on  us; — a  thankful  reflection  on  tht 
goodness  of  the  giver,  a  deep  sense  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  receivei,  and  a  sober  recoUeo- 
tion  of  tlie  precarious  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
it  The  first  would  make  us  grateful,  the  second 
humble,  the  last  moderate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  receive  his  favours  in 
this  spirit !  As  if  religious  gratitude  were  to  bo 
confined  to  the  appointed  days  of  public  thanks- 
giving, how  rarely  in  common  society  do  wa 
hear  any  recognition  of  Omnipotence  even  on 
those  striking  and  heartrejoicing  occasions, 
when,  *  with  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  his 
l^kirious  arm  he  has  gotten  himself  the  victory!' 
Let  us  never  detract  from  the  merit  of  our  va- 
liant  leaders,  but  rather  honour  them  the  more 
for  this  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  their 
favour ;  but  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  him  *  who 
teacheth  their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingen 
to  fight*  Let  us  never  forget  that  *  He  is  the 
Rock,  that  his  work  is  perfect,  and  all  his  waye 
are  judgment* 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their  want 
of  affiance  in  God,  but  that  *  he  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,*  by  their  appearing  to  leave  him 
entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by  projecting 
their  affairs  without  any  reference  to  him,  by 
setting  out  on  the  stock  of  their  own  unassisted 
wisdom,  contriving  and  acting  independently  of 
God ;  expecting  prosperity  in  the  event,  without 
seeking  his  direction  in  the  outset,  and  taking 
to  themselves  the  whole  honour  of  the  success 
without  any  recognition  of  his  hand !  do  they 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  what  Sophocles  makes 
his  blustering  Atheist*  boast :  '  Let  other  men 
expect  to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour  without  them.* 

The  Christian  will  rather  rejoice  to  asoribe 
the  glory  of  his  prosperity  to  the  same  hand 
to  which  our  own  manly  queen  gladly  ascribed 
her  signal  victory.  When  afler  the  defeat  ef 
the  Armada,  impiously  termed  invinciblei  her 
enemies,  in  order  to  lower  the  value  of  her 
agency,  alleged  that  the  victory  was  not  owing 
to  her,  but  to  God  who  had  raised  the  storm,  she 
heroically  declared  that  the  visible  interference 
of  God  in  her  favour  was  that  part  of  the  sue 
cess  from  which  she  derived  the  truest  honour. 

Incidents  and  occasions  every  day  arise,  which 
not  only  call  on  us  to  trust  in  God,  hut  which 
furnish  us  with  suitable  occasion  of  vindicating, 
if  I  may  presume  to  use  the  expression,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs ;  yet  there  is  no 
doty  which  we  perform  with  less  alacritv 
Strange,  that  we  should  treat  th«  Lord  of  heL 
ven  and  earth  with  less  confidence  than  we  ex- 
ercise towards  each  other  !  That  we  should  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  a  common  acquaintance 
with  more  zeal  than  that  of  our  insulted  Maker 
and  Preserver  I 

If  we  hear  a  friend  accused  of  any  act  of  in- 
justice,  though  we  cannot  bring  any  positive 
proof  why  he  should  be  acquitted  of  this  specific 
charge,  yet  we  resent  the  injury  offered  to  his 
character  ;  we  clear  him  of  the  individual  alio, 
gation  on  the  ground  of  his  general  conduct,  in- 
ferring that  from  the  numerous  instances  we 
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flui  produce  of  hii  rectitade  on  otber  oceuioDS, 
ke  ovinot  be  guilty  of  the  allegred  inj  uatice.  We 
reeaon  iVom  analogy,  and  in  general  we  reason 
Ikirlj.  But  when  we  pretume  to  iudge  of  the 
Moet  High,  instead  of  vindicating  his  rectitude 
on  the  same  grounds,  under  a  providence  seem- 
ingly severe ;  instead  of  reverting,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  friend,  to  the  thousand  instanoes  we  have 
formerly  tasted  of  his  kindness;  instead  of  giving 
God  the  same  credit  we  give  to  his  erring  crea- 
tare,  and  inferring  from  his  past  goodness,  that 
the  present  inexplicable  dispensatioo  must  be 
oonsistent,  though  we  cannot  explain  how,  with 
his  general  character,  we  mutinously  accuse 
him  of  inconsistency,  nay  of  injustice.  We  ad- 
mit virtually  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
eharacter  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  a  ti  le  has  revelation  furnished  to 
the  intricate  •abyrinth  wnich  seems  to  involve 
the  conduct  wtiich  we  impiously  question !  It 
Qnrols  th*e  voiume  of  divine  Providence,  lays 
open  the  mysterious  map  of  infinite  wisdom, 
throws  a  bright  light  on  the  darkest  dispensa- 
tions, vindioaces  the  inequality  of  appearances, 
and  points  to  that  blessed  region,  where  to  all 
who  have  truly  loved  ano  served  Giod,  every  ap- 
1>arent  wrong  shall  be  approved  to  have  been  un. 
impeachably  right,  every  affliction  a  mercy,  and 
the  severest  trials  the  shortest  blessings. 

So  blind  has  sin  mads  us,  that  the  glory  of 
Mod  is  concealed  from  us,  by  the  very  means 
#hich,  could  we  disoern  aright,  would  display 
t.  That  train  of  secona  causes,  which  he  has 
so  marvellously  disposed,  obstructs  our  view  of 
himself.  We  are  so  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
•oimediate  effect,  that  our  short  si^ht  penetrates 
«)ot  to  the  first  cause.  To  see  him  as  he  is,  is 
Fesorved  to  be  the  happiness  of  a  better  world. 
We  shall  then  indeed  *  admire  him  in  his  saints, 
and  in  all  them  that  believe  ;*  we  shall  see  how 
naeessary  it  was  for  those  whose  bliss  is  now  so 
perfect,  to  have  been  poor,  and  despised,  and  op. 
pressed.  We  shall  see  why  the  *  ungodly  were 
in  such  prosperity.'  Let  us  give  God  credit 
here  for  what  we  shall  then  fblly  know  ;  let  us 
adore  now,  what  we  shall  understand  hereafter. 

They  who  take  up  religion  on  a  false  ground 
will  never  adhere  to  it  If  they  adopt  it  merely 
for  the  peace  and  pleasantness  it  brings,  they 
will  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find  their  adherence 
to  it  will  bring  them  into  difficulty,  distress,  or 
discredit  It  seldom  answers  therefore  to  at- 
tempt  making  proselytes  by  hanging  out  false 
colours.  Tne  Christian  *  endures  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.'  He  who  adopts  religion  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  enjoyment,  will  not  do  a 
virtuous  action  that  is  disagreeable  to  himself; 
nor  resist  a  temptation  that  is  alluring,  present 
pleasure  being  his  motive.  There  is  no  sure 
Basis  for  virtue  but  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  bright  reversion  for  which  that 
kyve  is  pleaged.  Without  this,  as  soon  as  the 
paths  of  piety  beoome  rough  and  thorny,  we 
■hall  stray  into  pleasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar  ad- 
vantages.  In  the  transaction  of  all  worldly  af- 
fairs, Uiere  are  many  and  great  difficulties. 
There  may  be  several  ways  out  of  which  to 
ehoose.  Men  of  the  first  understanding  are  not 
•iimvs  certain  which  of  these  ways  is  the  best 


Persons  of  the  deepest  penetratioii  are  full  of 
doubt  and  perplexity ;  their  minds  are  undocidad 
how  to  *act,  lest  while  they  pursue  one  road, 
they  may  be  neglecting  anoUier  which  might 
bettv  have  conducted  thorn  to  their  proposed 
end. 

In  religioQ  the  case  is  different,  and,  in  this 
respect,  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  have  but  one 
object  in  view,  he  is  also  certain  there  is  butoct 
way  of  attaining  it  Where  there  b  but  ods 
end,  it  prevents  all  possibility  of  choosing  wrong 
— where  there  is  but  one  road,  it  takes  away  aJl 
perplexity  as  to  the  course  of  pursuit  That  we 
so  often  wander  wide  of  the  mark,  is  not  from 
any  want  of  plainness  in  the  path,  but  from  the 
perverseness  of  our  will  in  not  choosing  it, 
from  the  indolence  of  our  mind  in  not  following 
it  up. 

In  our  attachments  to  earthly  things,  even  the 
most  innocent,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  ex* 
cess ;  but  from  this  danger  we  are  here  perfectly 
exempt,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  excess  in 
our  love  to  that  Being  who  has  demanded  ik$ 
whole  heart.  This  peremptory  requisition  coU 
off  all  debate.  Had  God  required  only  a  portioa, 
even  were  it  a  large  portion,  we  might  be  ponied 
in  settling  the  quantum.  We  might  be  plottinc 
how  large  a  part  we  might  venture  to  keep  back 
without  absolutely  forfeiting  onr  saiety;  we 
might  be  haggling  for  deductions,  bargaining 
for  abatements,  and  be  perpetually  compromising 
with  our  Maker.  But  the  injunction  is  entire, 
the  command  is  definitive,  the  portion  is  onequi* 
vocal.  Though  it  is  so  compressed  in  the  ex. 
pression,  yet  it  is  so  expansive  and  ample  in  tbs 
measure :  it  is  so  distinct  a  claim,  so  imperatife 
a  requisition  of  aU  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
strength;  all  the  affections  of  the  heart  and 
soul :  that  there  is  not  the  least  opening  left  for 
litigation ;  no  place  for  any  thing  bat  absolote 
unreserved  compliance. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  is  infinite. 
We  must  therefore  while  we  keep  our  hearts 
humble,  keep  our  aims  high.  Our  highest  ser- 
vices indeed  are  but  finite,  imperfect  But  u 
God  is  unlimited  in  goodness,  he  should  hafs 
our  unlimited  bve.  The  best  we  can  offer  is 
poor,  but  let  us  not  withhold  that  best  He  de. 
serves  incomparabljimore  than  we  have  to  give. 
Let  us  not  give  him  less  than  all.  If  he  has  en- 
nobled our  corrupt  nature  with  spiritual  affec- 
tions, let  us  not  refuse  their  noblest  aspirations, 
to  their  noblest  object  Let  him  not  behold  us 
so  prodigally  lavishing  our  affections  on  the 
meanest  of  his  bounties,  as  to  have  nothing  left 
for  bimselfl  As  the  standard  of  every  thing  in 
religion  is  high,  let  us  endeavour  to  act  in  it  with 
the  highest  intention  of  mind,  with  the  largest 
use  of  our  faculties.  Let  us  obey  him  with  the 
most  intense  love,  adore  him  with  the  most  fer- 
vent gratitude.  Let  us  *  praise  him  according 
to  his  excellent  greatness.*  Let  us  serve  bun 
with  all  the  strength  of  our  capacity,  with  all 
the  devotion  of  our  will. 

Grace  being  a  new  principle  added  to  our  na- 
tural powers,  as  it  determines  the  desires  to  a 
higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their  activity. 
We  shall  best  prove  its  dominion  over  us  by  de- 
siring to  exert  ourselves  in  the  cause  of  heaven 
with  the  same  energy  with  which  we  < 
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ert0d  oondvof  in  the  oaoM  of  the  world.  Tlw 
world  wmi  too  little  to  fill  oar  whole  eapecitj. 
Sealifer  lamented  how  ranch  wu  loot  beoauM 
■o  fine  a  poet  aa  Clandian,  in  his  choioe  of  a  rab- 
jeot,  wanted  matter  worthj  of  his  talent;  but  it 
IS  the  felicitj  of  the  Christian  to  have  ehoeen  a 
theme  to  which  all  the  powers  of  his  hoart  and 
of  his  nnderstanding  will  be  found  inadequate. 
It  is  the  fflary  of  relij^ion  to  supply  an  object 
worthy  of  the  entire  consecration  of  every  power, 
ftcuUy  and  aflection  of  an  immaterial,  immortal 
beiaif. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

He  Hand  of  Ood  to  be  mcknowiUdged  in  the 
dauy  eireumetaneee  of  life, 

Iw  we  would  indeed  love  God,  let  us  *  acquaint 
enrselreo  with  him.*  The  word  of  inspiration 
has  assured  us  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  *  be 
at  peace.*  As  we  cannot  love  an  unknown  God, 
90  neither  can  we  know  him,  or  even  approach 
toward  that  knowledge,  but  on  the  terms  which 
be  himself  holds  out  to  us;  neither  will  he  save 
■B  but  in  the  method  which  he  himself  has  pre. 
ieribed.  His  very  perfections,  the  just  objects 
of  our  adoratioo,  all  stand  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tores  so  i^ilty.  His  justice  is  the  flaminff 
iword  which  excludes  us  fVom  the  Paradise  we 
have  fiirfeited.  His  purity  is  so  opposed  to  our 
•ormplions,  his  omnipotence  to  our  infirmity, 
his  wisdom  to  our  ibllyy  that  had  we  not  to  |dead 
the  freat  propitiation,those  very  attributes  which 
art  now  our  trust,  would  be  our  terror.  The 
■lost  opposite  images  of  human  conception,  the 
widest  extremes  of  human  language,  are  used 
tbt  the  purpose  of  showing  what  God  is  to  us  in 
our  natural  state,  and  what  he  is  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  *  consuming  fire' 
b  transfi>rmed  into  essential  love. 

But  as  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perlection,  so  we  cannot  love  him  with  that  pure 
flame,  which  animates  glorified  spirits.  But 
there  is  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  him, 
an  initial  love  of  him,  for  which  he  has  furnish, 
cd  us  with  means  by  bis  works,  by  his  word, 
and  by  his  Spirit  £ven  in  this  weak  and  bar- 
ren aoil  some  germs  will  shoot,  some  blossoms 
will  open,  of  tlmt  celestial  plant,  which,  watered 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  ripened  by  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  will,  in  a  more  genial  clime, 
4  expand  into  the  fulness  of  perfection,  and  bear 
immortal  fruits  in  the  Paradise  of  Gold. 

A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper,  who 
laments  that  he  wants  that  fervor  in  his  kire  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  apparent  in  more 
ardent  characters,  may  take  comfort,  if  he  find 
the  same  indifference  respecting  his  worldly  at- 
taehm^nts.  But  if  his  affections  are  intense  to- 
wards the  perishable  things  of  earth,  while  they 
are  dead  to  such  as  are  spiritual,  it  does  not 
prove  that  he  is  destitute  of  passions,  but  only 
that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  proper  object 
J£,  however,  he  love  God  with  that  measore  of 
ieeling  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  he 
will  not  be  punished  or  rewarded  because  the 
stock  is  greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some 
Other  of  Us  fellow  creatures. 


In  those  intervals  whan  our  sense  of  diviM 
things  is  weak  and  low,  we  must  not  give  wav 
to  distrust,  but  warm  our  hearts  with  the  reooi* 
lection  of  our  best  moments.  Our  motives  to 
love  and  gratitude  are  not  now  diminished,  hot 
our  spiritual  frame  is  lower,  our  natural  spirits 
are  weaker.  Where  there  is  languor  there  wUl 
be  discouragements.  But  we  must  not  desist 
'  Faint  yet  pursuing,*  must  be  the  Christian  • 
motto. 

There  is  more  merit  (if  ever  we  dare  apply  sd 
arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthless  efforts)  in  per- 
severing under  depression  and  discomfort,  thaB 
in  the  happiest  flow  of  devotion,  when  the  tida 
of  health  and  spirits  runs  high.  Where  there 
is  less  gratification  there  is  more  disinterested- 
ness. We*  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  cheering 
evidence,  that  our  k>ve  may  be  equally  pun 
though  it  is  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  peraiet 
in  serving  our  heavenly  Father  with  the  sama 
constancy,  though  it  may  please  him  to  with^ 
draw  from  us  the  same  consolations.  Perse- 
verance may  bring  us  to  the  very  dispositiona 
the  absence  of  which  we  are  lamenting — *0 
tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure,  be  strong  uid  he 
shall  eomfbrt  thy  heart.' 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are  rail, 
gious,  because  we  know  something  of  religion. 
We  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  pious  sentiments 
we  read,  and  we  talk  as  if  the  thougbts  of  other 
men's  heads  were  really  the  feelings  of  our  own 
hearts.  But  piety  has  not  its  scat  in  the  memo- 
ry, but  in  the  afi»ctions,  for  which  however  tha 
memory  is  an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad 
substitute.  Inslesd  of  an  undue  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  some  of  the  psalmist's  beautiful 
effusions,  we  should  feel  a  deep  self-abasement 
at  the  reflection,  that  however  our  case  may 
sometimes  resemble  his,  yet  how  inapplicable  lo 
our  hearts  are  the  ardent  expressions  of  his  re- 
pentance, the  overflowing  of  his  gratitude,  the 
depth  of  his  submission,  the  entireness  of  his 
self.dedication,  the  fervour  of  his  love.  But  he 
who  indeed  can  once  uej  with  him,  *  Thou  art 
my  portion,'  will,  like  him,  surrender  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  service. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  sufier  our  faith, 
any  more  than  our  love,  to  be  depressed  or  ela- 
vatsd,  by  mistaking  for  its  own  operations,  the 
ramblings  of  a  busy  imagination.  The  steady 
principle  of  faith  must  not  look  for  its  character 
to  the  vagaries  of  a  mutable  and  ftntasiic  fimov 
—-Lm  foUe  de  la  Maieon,  as  slie  has  been  well 
denominated.  Faith  which  has  once  fixed  her 
foot  on  the  immuUble  Rock  of  Ages,  fastened 
her  firm  eye  on  the  Cross,  and  stretched  out  her 
triumphant  hand  to  seize  the  promised  crown, 
will  not  suffer  her  stability  to  depend  on  this 
ever-shifling  faculty ;  she  will  not  be  driven  lo 
despair  by  Uie  blackest  shades  of  its  pencil,  nor 
be  betrayed  into  a  careless  security,  by  its  most 
flattering  and  vivid  colours. 

One  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  faith  is, 
that  we  are  too  ready  to  judge  the  Almighty  by 
our  own  low  standard.  We  judge  him  not  1^ 
his  own  declarations  of  what  he  is,  and  what  M 
will  do,  but  by  our  own  feelings  and  practices. 
We  onrselves  are  too  little  disposed  to  fornw 
those  who  have  offended  us.  We  therefort 
conclude  that  God  cannot  pardon  our  offenoM 
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We  tnspeot  him  to  be  impUcable,  becmase  we 
are  ftpt  to  be  to,  and  we  are  unwilling^  to  beliere 
that  he  ean  pass  by  injuries,  because  we  find 
It  so  hard  to  do  it  *  When  we  do  forgrive,  it  is 
grvLdjringly  and  saperBciallj  ;  we  therefore  infer 
that  God  cannot  forgive  freely  and  fully.  We 
make  a  hypocritical  distinction  between  for. 
giyintr  and  forgetting  injuries.  God  clears  away 
the  score  when  he  grants  the  pardon.  He  does 
not  only  aay,  *  thy  sins  and  thy  iniquities  will 
I  forgive/  but  *  I  will  remember  them  no  more.* 
We  are  disposed  to  urge  the  smallness  of  our 
offenoes,  as  a  plea  for  their  forgiveness ;  whereas 
God  to  exhibit  the  boundlessness  of  his  own 
mercy,  has  taujjht  us  to  allege  a  pica  directly 
contrary — *Lord,  pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is 

K«a^*  To  natural  reason  this  argument  of 
ivid  is  most  extraordinary.  But  while  he 
Alt  that  the  greatness  of  his  own  iniquity  left 
him  no  resource,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
fblt  that  God^s  mercy  was  greater  even  than  his 
own  sin.  What  a  large,  what  a  magnificent 
idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  divine  power  and  good, 
ness,  that  the  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the 
■mallness  of  his  own  offences  as  a  motive  for 
pardon,  pleads  only  the  abundance  of  the  divine 
compassion ! 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  *  seek  God.'  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  irksome  to 
corrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  this  knowledge,  to 

«» a  pilgrimage  to  distant  lands,  than  to  seek 
m  within  our  own  hearts.  Our  own  heart  is 
the  true  terra  ineognitia :  a  land  more  foreign 
and  unknown  to  us,  then  the  regions  of  the  polar 
circle.  Yet  that  heart  is  the  place,  in  which  an 
acquaintance  with  God  must  be  sought  It  is 
there  we  must  worship,  him,  if  we  would  wor. 
■hip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But,  alas !  the  heart  is  not  the  home  of  a 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a  Chris, 
tian.  If  business  and  pleasure  are  the  natural 
element  of  the  generality — a  dreary  vacuity, 
■loth  and  insensibility,  too  oflcn  worse  than  both, 
disincline,  disqualify  too  many  Christians  for 
the  pursuit 

I  have  observed,  and  I  think  I  have  beard 
others  observe,  that  a  common  beggrar  had 
rather  screen  himself  under  the  wall  of  a  church, 
yard,  if  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  though 
the  church  door  stand  invitingly  open,  than  take 
shelter  within  it,  while  divine  service  is  per. 
forming.  It  is  a  less  annoyance  to  him  to  be 
drenched  with  the  storm,  than  to  enjoy  the  con. 
venience  of  a  shelter  and  a  seat,  if  he  must  en- 
joy them  at  the  heavy  price  of  listening  to  the 
■ermon. 

While  we  condemn  the  beggar,  let  us  look 
into  our  own  hearts  ;  happy  if  we  cannot  there 
detect  somewhat  of  the  same  indolence,  indis. 
poscdness,  and  distaste  to  serious  things  !  Hap. 
py,  if  we  do  not  find,  that  we  prefer  not  only 
our  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but,  I  had  almost 
•aid,  our  very  pains,  and  vexations,  and  inoon. 
venicnces,  to  communing  with  our  Maker ! 
Happy,  if  we  had  not  rather  be  absorbed  in  our 
petty  cares,  and  little  disturbances,  provided  we 
can  contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  occupy, 
ing  our  thoughts,  filling  up  our  minds,  and 
drawing  them  away  Geom  that  devout  inter- 


course, which  demands  the  liveliest  exercise  of 
our  rational  powers,  the  highest  elevation  of  oar 
spiritual  affections  !  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended, 
that  the  dread  of  being  driven  to  this  sacred  in. 
tercourse  is  one  grand  cause  of  that  activity  and 
restlessness,  which  sets  the  world  in  such  per- 
petual motion  7 

Though  we  are  ready  to  express  a  genenl 
sense  of  our  confidence  in  Almighty  goodness, 
yet  what  definite  meaning  do  we  annex  to  the 
expression  7  What  practiced  evidences  have  we 
to  produce,  that  we  really  do  trust  him  7  Does 
this  trust  deliver  us  from  worldly  anxiety  7  Does 
it  exonerate  us  from  the  same  perturbation  of 
spirits,  which  those  endure  who  make  no  soeh 
profession  ?  Docs  it  relieve  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  distrust  7  Does  it  tranquillize  the  troubled 
heart,  does  it  regulate  its  disorders,  and  com. 
pose  its  fluctuations  7  Does  it  sooth  us  under 
irritation  7  Does  it  support  under  trials  7  Does 
it  fortify  us  against  temptations  7  Daps  it  lead 
us  to  repose  a  full  confidence  in  that  Being 
whom  we  profess  to  trust  7  Does  it  produce  in 
us,  *  that  work  of  righteousness,  which  is  peace,* 
that  effect  of  righteousness,  which  is  *  quietness 
and  assurance  for  ever  }*  Do  we  commit  our. 
selves  and  our  concerns  to  God  in  word,  or  in 
reality  7  Does  this  implick  reliance  simplify 
our  desires?  Does  it  induce  us  to  credit  the 
testimony  of  his  word  and  the  promises  of  his 
Gospel  7  Do  we  not  even  entertain  some  secret 
suspicions  of  his  faithfulness  and  truth  in  our 
hearts,  when  we  persuade  others  and  try  to  per- 
suade  ourselves  that  we  unreeervedly  tnist  him. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavoored  to 
illustrate  our  want  of  love  to  God,  by  onr  not 
being  as  forward  to  vindicate  the  divine  conduct 
as  to  justify  that  of  an  acquaintance.  The  same 
illustration  may  express  our  reluctance  to  imM 
in  God.  If  a  tried  friend  engage  to  do  us  a 
kindness,  though  he  may  not  think  it  necesssary 
to  explain  the  particular  manner  in  which  be 
intends  to  do  it,  we  repose  on  his  word.  Assar. 
ed  of  the  result,  we  are  neither  very  inquisitive 
about  the  mode  nor  the  detail.  But  do  we  treat 
our  Almighty  fViend  with  the  same  liberal  con- 
fidence 7  Are  we  not  murmuring  because  we 
cannot  see  all  the  process  of  his  Mlministration, 
and  follow  his  movements  step  by  step  7  Do  we 
wait  the  development  of  his  plan,  in  full  assur. 
ance  that  the  issue  will  be  ultimately  good  7 
Do  we  trust  that  he  is  as  abundantly  wUling  as 
able,  to  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  ask  or  think, 
if  by  our  suspicions  we  do  not  offend  him,  if  by  i 
our  infidelity  we  do  not  provoke  him  7  In  short, 
do  we  not  think  ourselves  utterly  undone,  when 
we  have  only  but  Providence  to  trust  to  7 

We  are  perhaps  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
God  in  our  mercies,  nay,  we  confess  him  in  the 
ordinary  enjoyments  of  life.  In  some  of  these 
common  mercies,  as  in  a  bright  day,  a  refresh- 
ing shower,  a  delightful  scpncry,  a  kind  of  sen- 
sitive pleasure,  an  hilarity  of  spirits,  a  sort  of 
animal  enjoyment,  though  of  a  refined  nature, 
mixes  itself  with  our  devotional  feelings  ;  and 
though  we  confess  and  adore  the  bountifol 
Giver,  we  do  it  with  a  little  mixture  of  self-com- 
placency, and  of  human  gratification,  which  ha 
pardons  and  accepts. 

But  we  must  look  for  him  in  aoenea  less  ani 
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mating^,  we  mast  Acknowledgre  him  on  occa. 
■ions  less  exhilarating,  leaa  aensibly  gratifyingr. 
It  ia  not  only  in  his  proniivea  that  God  manifests 
his  mercy.  His  tiireatenings  are  proofs  of  the 
same  compassionate  love.  He  threatens,  not  to 
ponisb,  but  by  the  warning,  to  snatch  from  the 
ponbhment 

We  may  also  trace  marks  of  his  hand,  not 
only  in  the  awful  visitations  of  life,  not  only  in 
the  severer  dispensations  of  his  providence,  but 
in  vexations  so  trivial  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
suspect  that  they  are  providential  appointments, 
did  we  not  know  that  our  daily  life  is  made  up 
of  unimportant  circumstances  rather  tlian  of 
great  events.  As  they  are,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  exercise  the  Christian  tem- 
pers  and  affectiona,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of 
our  heavenly  Father  in  those  daily  little  disap. 
pointinents  and  hourly  vexations,  which  occur 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  humanity. 
— We  must  trace  that  same  beneficent  hand, 
secretly  at  work  for  our  purification,  our  cor. 
rsdion,  our  weaning  from  life ;  in  the  tmper- 
Ibetions  and  disagreeableness  of  those  who  may 
be  about  us ;  in  the  perverseness  of  those  with 
whom  we  transact  business,  and  in  those  inter- 
ruptions  which  break  in  upon  our  favourite  en. 
gafements. 

We  are  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  our  in- 
Dooent  delights,  or  we  are  too  fond  of  our  leisure, 
of  our  learned,  even  of  our  religious  leisure. 
But  while  we  say  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here, 
the  divine  vision  is  withdrawn,  and  we  are  com. 
pelled  to  come  down  from  the  mount.  Or,  per. 
iMpe,  we  do  not  improve  our  retirement  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  to  which 
we  had  resolved  to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is 
hnken  in  upon  to  make  us  more  sensible  of  its 
value.  Or  we  feel  a  complacency  in  our  leisure, 
a  pride  in  our  books ;  perhaps  we  feel  proud  of 
the  good  things  we  are  intending  to  say,  or  me. 
ditating  to  write,  or  preparing  to  do.  A  check 
ii  necessary,  yet  it  is  given  in  a  way  almost  im. 
perceptible.  The  hand  that  gives  it  is  unseen, 
u  unsuspected,  yet  it  is  the  same  gracious  hand 
which  directs  the  more  important  events  of  life. 
An  importunate  application,  a  disqualifying, 
though  not  severe  indisposition,  a  family  avoca. 
tion,  a  letter  important  to  the  writer,  but  un. 
seasonable  to  us,  breaks  in  on  our  projected 
privacy  ;  calls  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination, 
to  a  renunciation  of  our  own  will.  These  inces. 
sant  trials  of  temper,  if  well  improved,  may  be 
more  salutary  to  the  mind,  than  the  finest  pas. 
sage  we  had  intended  to  read,  or  the  sublimest 
sentiment  we  had  fancied  we  should  write. 

Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  great  mor- 
tifications, as  a  certain  class  of  pious  writers 
recommend,  let  us  cheerfully  bear  and  diligently 
improve  these  inferior  trials  which  God  pre 
pares  for  us.  Submission  to  a  cross  which  he 
inflicts,  to  a  disappointment  which  he  sends,  to  a 
cuotradiction  of  our  self-love,  ^idi  he  appoints, 
is  a  far  better  exercise  than  great  penances  of 
our  own  choosing.  Perpetual  conquests  over  im- 
patience, ill-temper,  and  self.will,  indicate  a  bet. 
ter  spirit  than  any  self-imposed  mortification. 
We  may  traverse  ocftana,  and  scale  mountains 
oo  uncommandcd  pil/riniages,  without  pleasing 


God ;  we  may  please  him  without  any  other  ex- 
ertion than  by  crossing  our  own  will. 

Perhaps  you  had  been  busying  your  imagina- 
tion with  some  projected  scheme,  not  only  law- 
ful, but  laudable.  The  design  was  radically 
good,  but  the  supposed  value  of  vour  own 
agency,  might  too  much  interfere,  might  a  little 
taint  the  purity  of  your  best  intentions.  The 
motives  were  so  mixed  that  it  was  difiicult  to 
separate  them.  Sudden  sickness  obstructed  the 
design.  You  naturally  lament  the  tailure,  not 
perceiving  that^  however  good  tlie  work  might 
be  for  others,  the  sickness  was  better  for  your, 
self.  An  act  of  charity  was  in  your  intention, 
but  God  saw  that  your  soul  required  the  exercise 
of  a  more  difficult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re- 
signation,  that  the  patience,  acquiescence,  and 
contrition  of  a  aick  bed,  were  more  necessary 
for  you.  Ho  accepts  the  meditated  work  as  far 
as  it  was  designed  for  his  glory,  but  he  calls 
his  servant  to  other  duties,  which  were  mora 
salutary  for  him,  and  of  which  the  master  was 
the  better  judge.  He  sets  aside  his  work,  -  and 
orders  him  to  wait,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
his  task.  As  far  as  your  motive  was  pure,  you 
will  receive  the  reward  of  your  unperformed 
charity,  though  not  the  gratification  of  the  per. 
fbrmance.  if  it  was  not  pure,  you  are  rescued 
from  the  danger  attending  a  right  action  per- 
formed  on  a  worldly  principle.  You  may  be 
the  better  Christian  though  one  good  deml  is 
subtracted  from  your  catalogue. 

By  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  yon  ha^ 
perhaps  attracted  the  public  eateem.^ — ^Ab  ani. 
mal  activity  had  partly  stimulated  your  exer- 
tions. The  love  of  reputation  begins  to  mix 
itself  with  your  better  motives.  You  do  not,'  it 
is  presumed,  act  entirely  or  chiefly  for  human 
applause ;  but  you  are  too  sensible  to  it  It  is  a 
deiicioua  poison  which  begins  to  infuse  itself 
into  your  purest  cup.  You  acknowledge  indeed 
the  sublimity  of  higher  motives,  but  do  yoa 
never  feel  that,  separated  from  thia  accompani- 
ment of  self,  they  would  be  too  abstracted,  too 
apeculative,  and  might  become  too  little  produc- 
tive both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  gratifica- 
tion ?  You  begin  to  feel  the  human  incentive 
necessary,  and  your  spirits  would  flag  if  it  were 
withdrawn. 

This  sensibility  to  praise  would  gradually 
tarnish  the  purity  of  your  best  actions.  He 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  works, 
mercifully  snatchea  you  from  the  perils  of  pros- 
perity. Malice  is  awakened.  Your  most  meri- 
torious actions  are  ascribed  to  the  most  corrupt 
motives.  You  are  attacked  just  where  your 
character  is  least  vulnerable.  The  enemies 
whom  your  success  raised  up,  ara  raised  up  by 
Grod,  less  to  punish  than  to  save  you.  We  are 
far  from  meaning  that  he  can  ever  be  the  author 
of  evil;  he  does  not  excite  or  approve  the  ca- 
lumny, but  he  uses  your  calumniators  as  in^tru 
ments  of  your  purification.  Your  fame  was  too 
dear  to  you.  It  is  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  God 
requires  it  It  must  be  offered  up.  You  would 
gladly  compound  for  any,  for  every  other  offer- 
ing, but  this  is  the  offering  he  chtMssus:  and 
while  he  graciously  continues  to  employ  yoa 
for  his  glory,  ho  thus  teaches  you  to  renounce ' 
your  own.    lie  sends  this  trial  as  a  test,  b> 
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which  yoa  are  to  tr  j  yourtelC  He  thcu  instracts 
you  not  to  abtiidon  ^our  Christian  ezertiona,  bat 
li  elevate  the  principle  which  inspired  them,  to 
defecate  it  from  ail  impure  admixtures. 

By  thus  stripping^  the  most  engaj^ing  employ- 
Mentt  of  tJiis  dangerous  delight,  by  infusing 
■ome  drops  of  salutary  bitterness  into  oar  sweet- 
est draught,  by  some  of  these  ill-tasted  but  whole- 
some mercies,  he  graciously  compels  us  to  re- 
turn  to  himself.  By  taking  away  the  stays  bv 
which  we  are  perpetually  propping  up  our  fVail 
delights,  they  fall  to  the  ground.  We  are  as  it 
w«re  driven  back  to  Him,  who  condescends  to 
neeive  us,  afler  we  have  tried  every  thing  else, 
■nd  afler  every  thing  else  has  failed  us,  and 
though  he  knows  we  should  not  have  returned 
to  Uim  if  every  thing  else  had  not  failed  as.  He 
makes  us  feelour  weakness,  that  we  may  have 
IMoarse  to  his  strength ;  he  makes  us  sensible 
of  oar  hitherto  unperceived  sins,  that  we  may 
tmke  refuge  in  his  everlasting  compassion 


CHAP.  IX. 

Chriitianity  Univertal  in  iU  RequitUwM, 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  people  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  most  awful  injunctions,  and  emancipate 
themselves  from  some  of  the  most  solemn  re- 
quisitions of  Scripture,  by  affecting  to  believe 
tkat  they  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  consider 
Aem  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  first  age 
of  th«  Gospel,  and  to  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  addressed ;  consequently 
the  necessity  to  observe  them  does  not  extend  to 

Ersons  under  an  esteblished  Christianity,  to 
reditery  Christians. 

These  exceptions  are  particularly  applied  to 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  pressed  in  the  Epistles.  The  reason- 
«n  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  was 
only  the  Ephesians,  *  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins* — that  it  was  only  the  Galatians  who 
are  enjoined  *  not  to  fulfil  the  luste  of  the  flesh*— 
that  it  was  only  the  Philippians  who  were  *  ene- 
mies to  the  cross  of  Christ*  They  shelter  them- 
•elves  under  the  comforteble  assurances  of  a 
geographical  security.  As  they  know  that  ther 
are  neither  Ephesians,  Galatians,  nor  Philippi- 
ans,  they  have  of  course  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reproofs,  expostulations,  or  threateninga 
which  were  originally  directed  to  the  converte 
among  those  people.  They  console  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  only  these  pagans 
who  *  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world* — who  were  *  strangers  from  the  covenanto 
of  promise* — and  who  were  •  without  God  in  the 
world.* 

But  these  self-satisfied  critics  would  do  well 
to  learn  that  not  only  '  circumcision  or  uncir- 
tsomcision,* — but  baptism  or  no  baptism  *  avail- 
eth  nothing,*  (I  mean  as  a  mere  form)  *  but  a 
new  creature.*  An  irreligious  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity is  as  much  *  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  as 
a  heathen  ;  he  is  no  more  *  a  fellow  citizen  of 
the  saints,*  and  of  the  household  of  God  than  a 
Coloeian  or  Galatian  was,  before  the  Christian 
dispensation  had  reached  them. 

But  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostles  preach- 


ed had,  before  their  conversion  no  iHces  to  whidi 
we  are  not  liable,  they  had  certainly  diflieuhiea 
afterwards  from  which  we  are  happily  exempt 
There  were  indeed  differences  between  them 
and  us  in  exteftial  situation,  in  loed  eireom- 
stances,  referenoos  which  we  ought  certainly  to 
teke  into  the  account  in  perusing  the  apisUef 
We  allow  that  they  were  immediately,  but  ws 
do  not  allow  that  they  were  exclusively,  appli- 
cable to  thom.  It  would  liave  been  too  limited 
an  object  for  inspiration  to  have  confined  its  ia- 
stractions  to  any  one  period,  when  ita  porposa 
was  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  whole 
unborn  world.  That  these  converte  were  mira- 
culously *  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  mavel- 
Ions  light  of  the  gospel* — that  they  were  changed 
from  gross  blindness  to  a  rapid  illumination— 
that  the  embracing  the  new  faith  expoeed  them 
to  persecotion,  reproach  and  ignominy — that  the 
fbw  had  to  struggle  against  the  world^ — that 
laws,  priucipalitiea  and  powers  whidi  snpport 
oar  Auth  opposed  theirs— these  are  distinctions 
of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight :  nor  shooU 
we  forget  that  not  only  all  the  disadvantages  lay 
OD  their  side  in  this  antecedent  condition,  bot 
that  also  all  the  superiority  lies  on  ours  in  that 
whioh  is  subsequent 

But  however  the  condition  of  the  extCTOsI 
state  of  the  Church  might  differ,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  any  4Kflbrence  in  the  interior  stats 
of  the  individuaJ  Christian.  On  whatever  hifh 
principlea  of  devotedness  to  God  and  love  to  man 
<Aey  were  called  to  act,  we  are  called  to  act  oo 
precisely  the  same.  If  their  fkith  was  called  to 
more  painfhl  exertions,  if  their  self-denial  to ' 
harder  sacrifices,  if  their  renunciation  of  earthly 
things  to  severer  trials,  let  us  thankfully  remem- 
ber this  would  naturally  be  the  case  at  the  fint 
introduction  of  a  reli^on  which  had  to  oomhit 
with  the  pride,  prejudices  and  enmity  of  corrapl 
nature,  invested  with  temporal  power  r^ — ^That 
Uie  hostile  party  would  not  fail  to  perceive  how 
much  the  new  religion  opposed  itself  to  their 
corruptions,  and  that  it  was  introducinpr  a  spirit 
which  was  in  direct  and  avowed  hostility  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world. 

But  while  we  are  deeply  thankful  for  the  di- 
miniahed  diflSculties  of  an  esteblished  fkith,  let 
us  never  forget  that  Christianity  allows  of  no  di- 
minution in  the  temper,  of  no  abatement  in  the 
spirit,  which  constituted  a  Christian  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church. 

Christianity  is  precisely  the  same  religion 
now  aa  it  was  when  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth 
The  spirit  of  the  world  is  exactly  the  same  now 
as  it  was  then.  And  if  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  in- 
spiration were  driven  to  lament  their  conflicts 
with  their  own  corrupt  nature,  the  power  of 
temptetion,  combining  with  their  natural  pro- 
pensities to  evil,  how  can  we  expect  that  a  lower 
faith,  a  alackened  zeal,  an  abated  diligence,  and 
an  inferior  holiness  will  be  accepted  in  tts  7  Bs- 
lievers  then  were  not  called  to  higher  degress  of 
purity,  to  a  more  elevated  devotion,  to  a  deeper 
humility,  to  greater  rectitude,  patience  and  sin- 
cerity, than  they  are  called  to  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  The  promises  are  not  limited 
to  the  period  in  which  they  were  made,  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  confined  to  thow  on  whom  it 
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wu  firat  poured  onL  It  was  ezprenlj  declared 
bj  St.  Peter  on  its  first  effosion,  to  be  promised 
not  onlj  *  to  them  and  their  children,  but  to  all 
who  were  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord 
their  God  ehoald  call* 

If  then  the  same  salration  be  now  offered  as 
was  offered  at  first,  is  it  not  obfioos  that  it  most 
be  worked  out  in  the  same  way  7  And  as  the 
same  Gospel  retains  the  same  authority  in  all 
Sfea,  so  does  it  maintain  the  same  universality 
aniOD|f  all  ranks.  Christianity  has  r  >  by-laws, 
DO  particular  exemptions,  no  mdividual  immo- 
Bities.  That  there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  at- 
taining  salvation  for  a  prince  or  a  philosopher, 
is  pro&bly  one  reason  why  greatness  and  wis- 
dom bare  sooflen  rejected  it  But  if  rank  can- 
BoC  plead  its  privileges,  ^ius  cannot  claim  its 
distinctions.  That  Christianity  does  not  owe 
its  success  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  the  sophistry 
of  the  schools,  but  that  God  intended  by  it  *  to 
make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,*  actually 
explains  why  *  the  duputers  of  this  world*  have 
always  been  its  enemies. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  infinite 
God  to  have  imparted  a  partial  religion.  There 
IS  but  one  *  gate,*  and  that  a  *  strait*  one ;  but 
one  *  way,*  and  that  a  '  narrow*  one ;  there  is 
but  one  salvation  and  that  a  common  one.  The 
Gospel  enjoins  the  same  principles  of  love  and 
obedience  on  all  of  every  condition ;  offers  the 
same  aids  under  the  same  exigencies ;  the  same 
rapports  under  all  trials ;  the  same  pardon  to  all 
penitents;  the  same  Saviour  to  all  believers; 
the  same  rewards  to  all  who  *  endure  to  the  end.* 
The  temptations  of  one  condition  and  the  trials 
of  another  may  call  for  the  exercise  of  different 
qoalities,  for  the  performance  of  difibrent  duties, 
bat  the  same  personal  holiness  b  enjoined  on 
■U.  External  acts  of  virtue  may  be  [Mt>moted 
by  some  circumstances,  and  impeded  by  others, 
bat  the  graces  of  inward  piety  are  of  universal 
fcree,  are  of  eternal  obligation. 

The  univerBality  of  its  requisitions  is  one  of 
Ha  most  distinguishing  characteristics.  In  the 
pagan  world  it  seemed  sufficient  that  a  few  ex- 
alted spirits,  a  few  fine  geniuses  shoakl  soar  to 
a  vast  superiority  above  the  mass  ;  but  it  was 
never  expected  that  the  mob  of  Rome  or  Athens, 
thoold  aspire  to  any  religious  sentiments  or  fbel- 
inge  in  common  with  Socrates  or  Epictetus.  I 
say  rely^ious  sentiments,  because  in  matters  of 
taste  the  distinctions  were  less  striking,  for  the 
mob  of  Athens  were  competent  critics  in  the 
dramatic  art,  while  thev  were  sunk  in  the  most 
■topid  and  degrading  idolatry.  As  to  those  of  a 
higher  class,  while  no  subject  in  science,  arts  or 
learning  was  too  lofly  or  too  abstruse  fbr  their 
•eqnisition,  no  object  in  nature  was  too  low,  no 
conception  of  a  depraved  imagination  was  too 
impure  fbr  their  worship.  While  the  civil  and 
pfmtical  wisdom  of  the  Romans  was  carried  to 
rach  perfbction  that  their  code  of  laws  has  still 
a  plaee  in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  their 
depbraMy  gross  superstitions,  rank  them  in 
point  of  religion  with  the  savages  of  Africa.  It 
■bows  how  little  a  way  that  reason,  which  ma- 
nifested itself  with  such  unrivalled  vigour  in 
their  poets,  orstors  and  historians,  as  to  make 
tbem  still  models  to  ours,  could  go  in  what  re- 
Uted  to  religion,  when  these  polished  people,  in 


the  objects  of  their  worship,  are  only  on  a  par 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite. 

It  furnishes  the  most  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  that  it 
was  at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very  country, 
in  which  knowledge  and  taste  has  attained  their 
utmost  perfection,  when  the  porch  and  the  aca. 
demy  had  given  laws  to  human  intellect,  that 
atheism  first  assumed  a  shapa,  and  established 
itself  into  a  school  of  phikisophy.  It  was  at  the 
moment  when  the  mental  powers  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled 
as  an  infallible  truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the 
ssases  teere  the  highegt  natural  light  ojwuinkiaiL 
It  was  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that 
this  atheistical  philosophy  wae  transplanted 
thither,  and  that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poete 
adopted  it,  and  rendered  popular  by  the  bewitch* 
ing  graces  of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  natiene- 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  o(  the  light  of 
Revelation ;  fbr  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  8to|»d 
corners  of  ^  earth  that  the  apostles  had  their 
earliest  missions.  One  of  St  PauPs  first  and 
noblest  expositions  of  Christian  truth  was  made 
before  the  most  august  deliberative  assembly  in 
the  world,  though,  by  the  way,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  more  than  one  member  of  the  Areopa- 
gus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the  apos- 
tle's earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  imperial 
palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cultivaidd 
Italy,  it  was  to  the  *  regions  of  Achaia,*  to  the 
opulent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in  pre* 
ference  to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the.  mu^ 
vilized  world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistke  were 
addressed. 

Even  natural  religion  was  little  understood  by 
those  who  professed  it ;  it  was  full  of  obscurity 
till  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
only  natural  religion  remained  to  be  clearly 
comprehended,  but  reason  itself  remained  to  be 
earned  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  oountriee 
where  Revelation  is  profbssed.  Natural  Reli- 
gion could  not  see  itself  by  ite  own  light.  Reason 
could  not  extricate  itself  from  the  labyrinth  of 
error  and  ignorance  in  which  false  rehgion  had 
involved  Um  world.  Grace  has  raised  Nature. 
Revelation  has  given  a  lift  to  Reason,  and  tou^ 
her  to  despise  the  follies  and  corruptions  which 
obscured  her  brightness.  If  nature  is  now  deli- 
vered from  darkness,  it  was  the  helping  hand 
of  Revelation  which  raised  her  fii>m  the  rubbish 
in  which  she  lay  buried. 

Christianity  has  not  only  given  us  right  ooo- 
ceptions  of  God,  of  his  holiness,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  be  worshipped ;  it  has  not  only 
given  us  principles  to  promote  onr  happiness 
here,  and  to  insure  it  hereafter ;  but  it  has  really 
Uught  us  what  a  proud  philosc^y  arrogates  to 
itself,  the  right  use  of  reason.  It  has  given  us 
those  principles  of  examining  and  judging,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  on  the  ab> 
surdity  of  false  religions.  *  For  to  what  else 
can  it  be  ascribed,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop 
Sherlock,  *  that  in  every  natbn  that  names  the 
name  of  Christ,  even  reason  and  nature  see  and 
condemn  the  follies,  to  which  othen  are  still, 
for  want  of  the  same  help,  held  in  subjection  7* 

Allowing  however  that  Plato  and  Antonioi 
seemed  to  have  been  taught  of  heaven,  yet  the 
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•bjeot  for  which  we  contend  is,  that  no  proyi- 
■ion  was  made  for  the  valgfar.  While  a  feint 
imy  ihone  on  the  page  of  philosophy,  the  peoplar 
were  involved  in  daHcness  which  might  be  felt 
The  million  were  left  to  live  without  knowledge, 
«nd  to  die  without  hope.  For  what  knowledge 
or  what  hope  would  be  acquired  from  the  pre. 
poeteroua,  though  amusing,  and  in  many  re. 
spectfl  elegant  mythology,  which  they  might 
pick  up  in  their  poetfl,the  belief  of  which  teem- 
•d  to  be  conBned  to  the  populace. 

Bat  there  was  no  common  principle  of  hope 
or  fear,  of  faith  or  practice ;  no  motive  of  conso- 
lation, no  bond  of  charity,  no  communion  of 
ererlaiting  interest,  no  reversionary  equality 
between  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  master 
and  che  clave,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian. 

A  religion  was  wanted  which  should  be  of 
gsneral  application.  Christianity  happily  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  common  exigencies.  It 
furnished  an  adequate  supply  to  the  universal 
want  Instead  of  perpetual  but  unezpiating  sa- 
crificcs  to  appease  imaginary  deities, 

Gods,  such  as  f  uilt  makes  wekome. 

It  presents  'one  oblation  once  offered,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  an<f 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.*  It 
presents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals  grow. 
ing  out  of  one  uniform  system  of  doctrines ;  one 
perfect  rule  of  practice,  depending  on  one  prin- 
^ple  of  faith ;  it  offers  grace  to  direct  the  one 
and  to  assist  the  other.  It  encircles  the  whole 
sphere  of  duty  with  the  broad  and  golden  xone 
of  coalescing  charity,  stamped  with  the  inscrip- 
tion '  a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.*  Christianity  instead 
of  destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  break- 
ing in  on  the  regulations  of  society,  by  thisuni- 
Tarsal  precept,  furnishes  new  fences  to  its  order, 
additional  security  to  its  repose,  and  fresh 
■Crength  to  its  subordinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitably  productive 
of  that  peculiarly  Christian  injunction  of  *  doings 
to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,' 
uniformly  observed,  the  whole  frame  of  society 
would  be  cemented  and  consolidated  into  one 
indissoluble  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  This 
divinely  enacted  law  is  the  seminal  principle  of 
Justice,  charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  short, 
of  all  social  virtue.  That  it  does  not  produce 
these  excellent  effects,  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  principle,  but  in  our  corrupt  nature, 
which  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly  obeys  it 
If  it  were  conscientiously  adopted,  and  substan- 
tially  acted  upon,  received  in  its  very  spirit,  and 
obeyed  from  the  ground  of  the  heart,  human 
laws  might  be  abrogated,  courts  of  justice  abo. 
lisbed,  and  treaties  of  morality  burnt;  war 
would  be  DO  longer  an  art,  nor  military  tactics 
a  science.  We  should  suffer  long  and  be  kind, 
knd  so  far  from  *  seeking  that  which  is  ano- 
ther's.* we  should  not  even  *  seek  our  own.* 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be  alarm- 
ed.— Their  crafl  is  in  no  danger.  The  world 
does  not  intend  to  act  upon  the  divine  principle 
which  would  injure  their  professions ;  and  till 
this  only  revolution  which  good  men  desire  ac 
tnally  takes  place,  our  fortunes  will  not  be  to- 


cure  without  the  exertions  of  the  one,  nor  cat 
lives  without  the  protection  of  the  other. 

All  the  virtues  have  their  appropriate  place 
and  rank  in  Scripture.  I'hey  are  introduced  as 
individually,  beautifully,  and  as  reciprocally  coo- 
nected,  like  the  graces  in  the  my  thologic  dance. 
But  perhaps  no  Christian  graee  ever  sat  to  the 
hand  of  a  more  consummate  master  than  Cha- 
rity. Her  incomparable  painter,  St  Paul,  has 
drawn  her  at  full  length  in  all  her  fair  propor- 
tions.  Every  attitude  is  full  of  grace,  every  line, 
ament  of  beauty.  The  whole  delineation  is  per. 
feet  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

Who  can  look  at  this  finished  piece  without 
blushing  at  his  own  want  of  likeness  to  it  7  Yet 
if  this  conscious  dissimilitude  induce  a  cordial 
desire  of  resemblance,  the  humiliation  will  be 
salutary.  Perhaps  a  more  frequent  contcmpla 
tion  of  this  exquisite  figure,  accompanied  with 
earnest  endeavours  for  a  growing  resemblance, 
would  gradually  lead  us,  not  barely  to  admire 
the  portrait,  but  would  at  length  assimilate  us 
to  the  divine  originaL 


CHAP.  X. 
Christian  HoiinetM, 

Christianitt  then,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exhibits  no  dif- 
ferent standards  of  goodness  applicable  to  dif- 
ferent stations  or  characters.  No  one  cao  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  a  low  degree,  and  plead  bis 
exemption  for  aiming  no  higher.  Nu  one  can 
be  secure  in  any  state  of  piety  below  that  state 
which  would  not  have  been  enjoined  tm  all,  had 
not  all  been  entitled  to  the  means  of  attainiug  it 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  eye, 
though  they  may  fail  of  the  highest  attainmenti, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  are  low.  Tiis 
striking  inferiority  will  excite  compunction; 
compunction  will  stimulate  them  to  press  on, 
which  those  never  do,  who  losing  sight  of  their 
standard,  are  satisfied  with  the  height  they  have 
reaobed 

He  is  not  likely  to  be  the  object  vf  God*B  fa 
vour,  who  takes  his  determined  stand  on  the 
very  k>wett  step  in  the  scale  of  perfection ;  who 
does  not  even  aspire  above  it ;  whose  aim  seems 
to  be,  not  so  much  to  please  God  aa  to  escape 
punishment  Many  however  will  doubtless  be 
accepted,  though  their  progress  has  been  small* 
their  difficulties  may  have  been  great,  their  na- 
tural capacity  weak,  their  temptation  strong, 
and  their  instruction  defective. 

Revelation  has  not  only  furnished  injunctions 
but  motives  to  holiness;  not  only  motives,  but 
examples  and  authorities.  *Be  yo  tlierelbre 
perfect*  (according  to  your  measure  and  degree,) 
*  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfisct.* 
And  what  says  the  Old  Testament  7  It  accords 
with  the  New — *  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your 
God  am  holy.* 

This  was  the  injunction  of  God  himself,  not 

f riven  cxclusivuly  to  Moses,  to  the  leader  and 
egislator,  or  to  a  few  distinguished  officers,  or 
to  a  selection  of  eminent  men,  but  to  an  im 
menae  body  of  people  even  to  the  whole  asseon. 
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bM  hoft  of  Israel ;  to  men  of  all  ranks,  profea- 
■ione,  capacities,  and  characters,  to  the  minister 
of  religion,  and  to  the  oninftrocted,  to  enlig-ht- 
ened  rulers,  and  to  feeble  women.  *  God,*  says 
an  excellent  writer,*  *  had  antecedently  given  to 
Ilia  people  particalar  laws,  suited  to  their  several 
exigencies  and  various  conditions ;  but  the  com. 
mand  to  be  holy  was  a  general  (might  he  not 
have  said  a  universal)  law.* 

*  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
fode  7  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
neea,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  7*  This 
8  perhaps  the  sublimest  apostrophe  of  the 
praise  (rendered  more  strikmg  by  its  inter- 
rogatory form,)  which  the  Scriptures  have  re. 
eorded.  It  makes  a  part  of  the  first  song  of 
gratulation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  treasury 
of  sacred  poetry.  The  epithet  of  holy  b  more 
frequently  affixed  to  the  name  of  God  than  an? 
otiier.  His  mighty  name  is  less  of\en  invoked, 
than  his  holy  name.  To  offend  against  (his  at> 
tribute  is  represented  as  more  heinous  than  to 
oppose  any  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  impiety  of  the  Assjrrian  monarch  is  not  de- 
scribed  by  bis  hostility  against  the  great,  the 
Almighty  God,  but  it  is  made  an  aggfravation 
of  his  crime  that  he  had  committed  it  against 
the  Holy  One  of  imrael. 

When  God  condescended  to  give  a  pledge  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  swears  by 
his  holinetg^  as  if  it  were  the  distinguishing  qua- 
lity which  was  more  especially  binding.  It 
seems  connected  and  interwoven  with  all  the 
divine  perfections.  Which  of  his  excellences 
can  we  contemplate  as  separated  from  this  7  Is 
not  his  justice  stamped  with  sanctity !  It  is  free 
from  any  tincture  of  vindictivenoss,  and  is  there. 
fore  8  holy  justice.  His  mercy  has  none  of  the 
partiality  of  favouritism,  or  capricious  fondness 
of  human  kindness,  but  is  a  holy  mercy.  His 
holiness  is  not  more  the  source  of  his  mercies 
than  of  his  punishments.  If  his  holiness  in  his 
severities  to  us  wanted  a  justification,  there  can- 
not  be  at  once  a  more  substantial  and  more 
splendid  illustration  of  it  than  the  noble  passage 
already  quoted,  for  he  is  called  *  glorious  in  ho- 
liness* immediately  afler  he  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  name,  by  the  miraculous  destruc- 
kiun  of  the  army  of  Pharaoh. 

Is  it  not  then  a  necessary  consequence  grow- 
ing out  of  his  perfections,  *  that  ^righteous  God 
bveth  righteousness,'  that  he  will  of  course  re- 
quire in  his  creatures  a  desire  to  imitate  as  well 
u  to  adore  that  attribute  by  which  He  himself 
bvc»  to  be  distinguished  7  We  cannot  indeed, 
like  God,  be  essentially  holy.  In  an  infinite  be- 
ing  it  is  a  substance,  in  a  created  being  it  is 
goly  an  accident :  God  is  the  essence  of  holiness, 
bol  we  can  have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other  good 
thing,  but  what  we  derive  from  him — It  is  his 
prarogative,  but  our  privilege. 

If  God  loves  holiness  because  it  is  his  image, 
liB  must  consequently  hate  sin  because  it  de- 
boes  his  image.  If  be  glorifies  his  own  mercy 
Hid  goodness  in  rewarding  virtue,  he  no  less 
rindioates  the  honour  of  his  holiness  in  the 
ponishment  of  vice.  A  perfect  Grod  can  no  more 
ipprove  of  sin  in  his  creatures  than  he  can  com. 
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mit  it  himself.  He  may  forgive  sin  on  his  own 
conditions,  but  there  are  no  conditions  on  which 
he  can  be  reconciled  to  it.  The  infinite  good- 
ness of  God  may  delight  in  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses  to  which  his  infinite  wisdom  has  made 
the  sins  of  his  creatures  subservient,  but  sin  it- 
self will  always  be  abhorrent  to  his  nature.  His 
wisdom  may  turn  it  to  a  merciful  end,  but  his 
indignation  at  the  offence  cannot  be  diminished. 
He  loves  man,  for  he  cannot  but  love  his  own 
work  ;  he  hates  sin,  for  that  was  man*s  own  in. 
vention,  and  no  part  of  the  work  which  God  had 
made.  £veo  in  the  imperfect  administration 
of  human  laws  impunity  of  crimes  would  be 
constroed  into  approbation  of  them.* 

The  law  of  holiness  then,  is  a  law  binding  on 
all  persons  without  distinction,  not  limited  to 
the  period  nor  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given.  It  reaches  through  the  whole  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  extends  with  wider  demands 
and  higher  sanctions  to  every  Christian,  of 
every  denomination,  of  every  age,  and  every 
country. 

A  more  sublime  motive  cannot  be  assigned 
why  we  should  be  holy,  than  because  *  the  Lord 
our  God  is  holy.*  Men  of  the  world  have  no  ob- 
jection  to  the  terms  virtue,  morality,  integrity, 
rectitude;  but  they  associate  something  over- 
acted, not  to  say  hypocritical,  with  the  term 
holiness,  and  neither  use  it  in  a  good  sense  when 
applied  to  others,  nor  would  wish  to  have  it  ap- 
plied to  themselves ;  but  make  it  over,  with  a 
little  suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  pari* 
tans  and  enthusiasts.  * 

This  suspected  epithet,  however,  is  surely 
rescued  from  every  injurious  association,  if  we 
consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of  the  Most 
High.  We  do  not  presume  to  apply  the  terms 
virtue,  probity,  morality,  to  God ;  but  we  ascribe 
holiness  to  him  because  he  first  ascribed  it  to 
himself  as  the  aggregate  and  consummation  .of 
all  his  perfections. 

Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man  then,  ridi. 
cule  the  application  of  this  term  to  others,  or  be 
ashamed  of  it  himself  7  There  is  a  cause  indeed 
which  should  make  him  ashamed  of  the  appro- 
priation ;  that  of  not  deserving  it  This  com. 
prehensive  appellation  includes  all  the  Christian 
graces ;  all  the  virtues  in  their  just  proportion, 
order,  and  harmony ;  in  all  their  bearings,  rela- 
tions, and  dependences.  And  as  in  God  glory 
and  holiness  are  united,  so  the  apostle  combines 
*  sanctification  and  honour*  as  the  ^lory  of  man. 

Traces  more  or  less  of  the  hobness  of  God 
may  be  found  in  his  works,  to  those  who  view 
them  with  the  eye  of  faith.  They  are  more 
plainly  visible  in  his  providences ;  but  it  is  in 
his  word  that  we  must  chiefly  look  lor  the  ma 
nifestations  of  his  holiness.  He  is  every  where 
described  as  perfectly  holy  in  himself,  as  a  mo 
del  to  be  imitated  by  his  creatures,  and,  though 
with  an  interval  immeasurable,  as  imitable  by 
them. 

The  great  doctrine  of  redemption  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sanctification* 
As  an  admirable  writer  has  observed,  *  If  the 
blood  of  Christ  reconcile  us  to  the  justice  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  to  reconcile  us  to  thn 
•  Bse  Charaock  on  the  Attributes. 
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nolinew  of  God.* — ^When  we  are  told  therefore 
that  Christ  ia  made  onto  na  *  righteouaneas,*  we 
are  in  the  vame  place  taught  that  he  is  made 
unto  as  sanctification  *,  that  is,  he  is  both  jnati- 
fier  and  sanctifier.  In  Tain  shall  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  resting  on  his  sacrifice,  while  we 
nefflect  to  imitate  his  example. 

The  glorious  spirits  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  God  are  not  represented  as  ainging 
hallelujahs  to  his  omnipotence,  nor  even  to  his 
mercy,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  as  with  a 
glory,  encircles  all  the  rest.  I'hey  perpetually 
cry,  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  and 
it  is  observable,  that  the  angels  which  adore  him 
for  his  holineM  are  the  ministers  of  his  justice. 
Thoee  pure  intelligences  perceive,  no  doubt,  that 
this  union  of  attributes  constitutes  the  divine 
perfection. 

This  infinitely  blessed  Being  then,  to  whom 
togels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  hosta  of 
heaven  are  continually  ascribing  holiness,  has 
commanded  ua  to  be  holy.  To  be  holy  because 
God  is  holy,  is  both  an  argument  and  a  com- 
mana.  An  argument  founded  on  the  perfec- 
tiona  of  God,  and  a  command  to  imitate  him. 
This  command  is  given  to  creatures,  fallen  in- 
deed,  but  to  whom  God  graciously  promises 
strength  for  the  imitation.  If  in  God  holiness 
implies  an  aggregate  of  perfections ;  in  man, 
even  in  his  low  degree,  it  is  an  incorporation  of 
the  Christian  graces. 

The  holiness  of  God  indeed  is  confined  by  no 
limitation;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  imperfect. 
Yet  let  U8*be  sedulous  to  extend  our  little  sphere, 
Let  our  desires  be  large,  though  our  capacities 
are  contracted.  Let  our  aims  be  lofly,  though 
our  attainments  ire  low.  Let  us  be  nolicitons 
that  no  day  pass  without  some  augmentation  of 
our  holiness,  some  added  height  in  our  aspira- 
tions,  some  wider  expansion  in  the  compass  of 
our  virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  for  some 
■uperiority  to  the  preceding  day  ;  something 
that  shall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  scene  with 
progress ;  something  that  shall  inspire  an  hum- 
Ue  hope  that  we  are  rather  less  unfit  for  heaven 
to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  who  has  recorded  that 
he  passed  no  day  without  drawing  a  line,  drew 
it,  not  for  repetition,  but  for  progress ;  not  to 
prodoce  a  given  number  of  strokes,  but  to  for- 
ward  his  work,  to  complete  his  design.  The 
Christian,  like  the  painter,  does  not  draw  his 
lines  at  random  ;  he  has  a  model  to  imitate,  as 
well  as  an  outline  to  fill  Every  touch  conforms 
him  more  and  more  to  the  great  original.  He 
who  has  transfused  most  of  the  life  of  Gt>d  into 
his  soul,  has  copied  it  most  successfully. 

*To  seek  happiness,*  says  one  of  the  fathers, 
*  b  to  desire  God,  and  to  find  him  t«  that  hap. 
piness.'  Our  very  happiness  therefore  is  not 
CMir  independent  property;  it  flows  from  that 
eternal  mind  which  is  the  source  and  sum  of 
happiness.  In  vain  we  look  for  felicity  in  all 
■round  us.  It  can  only  be  found  in  that  origi- 
nal fountain,  whence  we,  and  all  we  are  and 
have,  are  derived. — Where  then  is  the  imagi- 
nary wise  man  of  the  school  of  Zeno  7  what  is 
the  perfection  of  virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle  ? 
They  have  no  existenoe  bat  in  the  romance  of 
philoeophy.    Happinesi  mutt  be  imperfect  in 


an  imperfect  state.  Religion,  it  ia  true,  is  tai- 
tial  happineaa,  and  points  to  its  perfection :  bet 
aa  the  biBst  men  possess  it  but  imperfectly,  they 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  Nothing  can  con 
fer  completeneaa  which  ia  itself  incomplete. 
*  With  Thee,  O  Lord,  is  the  fonntam  of  life,  and 
in  Thy  light  only  we  shall  see  light** 

Whatever  shall  still  remain  wanting  in  onr 
attainments,  and  much  will  still  remain,  let 
this  last,  greatest,  highest  consideration  stima. 
late  our  languid  exertions,  that  God  has  nega* 
tively  promised  the  beatific  vision,  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  his  presence,  to  this  attainment,  bj 
specifically  proclaiming,  that  without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  his  face.  To  know  God  is  the 
rudiments  of  that  eternal  life  which  will  here* 
after  be  perfected  by  seeing  him.  Aa  there  is 
no  stronger  reaaon  why  we  must  not  look  ibr 
perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  than  because  there 
IB  no  perfect  holinesa,  so  the  nearer  adTances  we 
make  to  the  one,  the  greater  progreaa  we  shall 
make  towarda  the  other;  we  must  cultivate 
here  those  tendencies  and  tempera  which  must 
be  carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier  clime^— 
But  aa  hdiness  ia  the  concomitant  of  happiness, 
so  must  it  be  its  precuraor.  As  sin  haa  deatroj- 
ed  our  happineaa,  so  ain  must  be  deatroyed  be- 
fore our  happiness  can  be  restored.  Our  na- 
ture must  be  renovated  before  our  felicity  can 
be  established.  This  is  according  to  the  nature 
of  thing»,  aa  well  as  agreeaole  to  the  law  and 
will  of  God.  Let  ua  then  carefully  look  to  the 
subduing  in  our  inmost  hearts  all  those  dispo- 
sitions that  are  unlike  God ;  all  those  actions, 
thoughts,  and  tendencies  that  are  comtrarv  is 
God. 

Independently  therefore  of  all  the  other  mo* 
tives  to  holiness  which  religion  suggests,  inde. 
pendently  of  the  fear  of  puniahment ;  indepen- 
dently even  of  the  hope  of  ^lory,  let  na  be  holy 
from  this  ennobling,  elevating  motive,  because 
the  Lord  our  God  is  holy.  And  when  our  virtue 
flags,  let  it  be  renovated  by  this  imperative  in- 
junction, backed  by  thia  irreaistible  argument 
The  motive  for  imitation,  and  the  Being  to  be 
imitated,  seem  almost  to  identify  us  with  in- 
finity. It  ia  a  connexion  which  endeara,  an  as- 
similation which  dignifies,  a  reaemblance  which 
elevates.  The  apoetle  haa  added  to  the  prophet 
an  aasnrance  which  makea  the  crown  and  coo- 
aummation  of  the  promise,  *  that  though  we 
know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know 
that  when  he  ahall  appear,  we  ahall  be  Uke 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.* 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  glowing  ex- 
pressions, and  admiring  strains,  do  the  Scrip- . 
tore  worthies  delight  to  represent  God;  not 
only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to  them,  but  to 
the  supreme  excellence  of  his  own  tranacendest 
perfections !  They  expatiate,  they  amplify,  they 
dwell  with  unwearied  iteration  on  the  adorable 
theme :  they  ransack  lanpruage,  they  exhaust 
all  the  expressions  of  praise,  and  wonder,  and 
admiration;  all  the  images  of  astonishment  and 
delight,  to  laud  and  magnify  his  glorioua  name. 
They  praise  him,  they  bless  him,  they  warship 
him,  they  glorify  him,  they  give  thanka  to  liim 
for  his  great  glory,  aaying  *  Holy,  holy,  holy, 

*  See  Leif  hUNH  on  Happinesi.; 
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Sod  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
ijesty  of  thy  glory.* 

Mr  glorify  him  relatively  to  themselves 
1  magnify  Thee,  O  Lo«d  my  strength — 
lip  Cometh  of  God — The  Lord  himself  is 
irtion  of  my  inheritance.*  At  another 
oaring  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and 
losing  sight  of  self  and  all  created  glories, 
dore  him  for  his  own  inoommunicable  ez- 
3es.  *  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  in  thine 
trength.* — *  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
f  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.* 
bursting  to  a  rapture  of  adoration,  and  burn- 
ith  a  more  intense  flame,  they  cluster  his 
ites — *  To  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in- 
,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.* 
I  lost  in  admiration  of  his  wisdom — his 
tion  is  *  to  the  only  wise  God.*  Another  in 
>bant  strains  overflows  with  transport  at 
Qsideration  of  the  attribute  on  which  we 
been  descanting:  *0  Lord,  who  is  like 
liee,  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.* — 
praises  unto  the  Lord,  oh  ye  saints  of  his, 
ve  thanks  unto  him  for  a  remembrance  of 
tiness.* 

prophets  and  apostles  were  not  deterred 
oaring  out  the  overflowing  of  their  fer- 
Mrits,  they  were  not  restramed  from  cele- 
l  the  per&ctions  of  their  Creator,  through 
Id-hearted  fear  of  being  reckoned  enthu- 
The  saints  of  old  were  not  prevented 
reathing  out  their  rapturous  hosannahs  to 
ng  of  Saints,  through  the  coward  dsead 
g  branded  as  fanatical.  The  conceptions 
ir  minds  dilating  with  the  view  of  the 
IS  constellation  of  the  Divine  attributes ; 
B  affections  of  their  hearts  warming  with 
Night,  that  those  attributes  were  aU  con- 
bed  in  mercy — ^they  display  a  sublime 
n  of  themselves — they  forget  every  thing 
id.  Their  own  wants  dwindled  to  a  point 
own  concerns,  nay  the  universe  itself, 
s  into  nothing.  They  seem  absorbed  in 
ilgence  of  Deity,  lost  in  the  radient  beams 
dte  glory. 


CHAP.  XI. 

!  comparatively  small  faultB  and  mrtnes. 

•  Fishers  of  men,  as  if  exclusively  bent 
shing  the  greater  sinners,  often  rnaie  the 
ices  of  the  moral  net  so  wide,  that  it  can- 
tin  those  of  more  ordinary  size,  which 
vbere  abound.  Their  drsught  might  be 
ibundant,  were  not  the  meshes  so  large 
B  smaller  sort,  aided  by  their  own  lubri- 
cape  the  toils  and  slip  through.  Happy 
themselves  not  bulky  ei^ugh  to  be  en- 
I,  tboy  plunge  back  again  into  their  na- 
ment,  enjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they 
fely  wait  to  grow  bigger  before  they  are 
ivr  of  being  caught 

of  more  importance  than  we  are  aware, 
irilllng  to  allow,  that  we  take  care  dili- 
to  practice  the  smaller  virtues,  avoid 
IomIj  the  l0M0r  mim,  aad  htn  patiantly 


inferior  trials ;  for  the  sin  of  habitually  yielding 
or  the  grace  of  habitually  resisting  in  compa 
ratively  small  points,  tends  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  produce  that  vigour  or  that  debility  of 
mind  on  which  hangs  victory  or  defeat 

Conscience  is  moral  sensation.  It  is  the  hasty 
perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  peremptory  de. 
cision  of  the  mind  to  adopt  the  one  or  avoid  the 
other.  Providence  has  furnished  the  body  with 
senses,  and  the  soul  with  conscience,  as  a  tact 
by  which  to  shrink  from  the  approach  of  danger ; 
as  a  prompt  feeling  to  supply  the  deductions  of 
reasoning ;  as  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  precede 
a  train  of  reflections  for  which  tlie  suddenness 
and  surprise  of  the  attack  allow  no  time.  An 
enlightened  conscience  if  kept  tenderly  alive  by 
a  continual  attention  to  its  admonitiona,  would 
especially  preserve  us  from  those  smaller  sins, 
and  stimulate  us  to  those  lesser  duties  which 
we  are  falsely  apt  to  think  are  too  insignificaot 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  religion,  too  trivial 
to  be  weighed  by  the  standard  of  Scripture. 

By  cherishing  this  quick  feeling  of  rectitude, 
light  and  sudden  as  the  flash  from  heaven,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of  the  spirit,  we 
intuitively  rejeet  what  is  wrong  before  we  have 
time  to  examine  why  it  is  wrong,  and  seize  on 
what  is  right  before  we  have  time  to  examine 
why  it  is  right.  Should  we  not  then  be  careful 
how  we  extinguish  this  sacred  spark  7  Will  any 
thing  be  more  likely  to  extinguish  it  than  to  ne- 
glect its  hourly  mementoes  to  perform  the 
smaller  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  faults, 
which,  as  they  in  a  good  measure  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  life,  will  naturally  fix  and  deter- 
mine  our  character,  that  creature  of  habits? 
Will  not  our  neglect  or  observaiice  of  it,  incline 
or  indispose  us  ibr  those  more  important  duties 
of  which  these  smaller  ones  are  connectin*^ 
links? 

The  vices  derive  their  existence  from  wild- 
ness;  confusion,  disorganization.  The  discofd 
of  the  passions  is  owing  to  their  having  diflerent 
views,  conflicting  aims,  and  opposite  ends.  The 
rebellions  vices  have  no  common  head ;  each  is 
all  to  itself.  They  promote  their  own  operations 
by  disturbing  those  of  others,  but  in  disturb 
ing  they  do  not  destroy  them.  Though  they 
are  ail  of  one  family,  they  live  on  no  friendly 
terms.  Profligacy  hates  covetousness  as  miich 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  The  life  of  every  sin 
is  a  life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  torment, 
but  not  the  death  of  its  opposite.  Like  the  flu 
bled  brood  of  the  serpent,  the  passions  spring 
up,  armed  against  each  other,  but  they  fail  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  for  they  do  not  efbet 
their  mutual  destruction. 

But  without  union  the  Christian  graces  could 
not  be  perfected,* and  the  smaller  virtues  are  the 
threads  and  filaments  which  gently  but  firmly 
tie  them  together.  There  is  an  attractive  power 
in  goodness  which  draws  each  part  to  the  other. 
This  concord  of  the  virtues  is  derived  from  their 
having  one  common  centre  in  which  all  meet 
In  vice  there  is  a  strong  repulsion.  Though 
bad  men  seek  each  other,  the^  do  not  bve  eaoh 
other.  Each  seeks  the  other  in  order  to  promoto 
his  own  purposes,  while  he  hates  him  by  whom 
his  porposes  are  pronx>ted. 
The  lesser  qualities  of  the  hnman  chtrtder 
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tre  like  the  lo^er  people  in  a  country ;  they  are 
namerically,  if  not  individaally  important  If 
well  regulated  they  become  valuable  from  that 
▼ery  circumstance  of  numbers,  which,  under  a 
negligent  administration,  renders  them  formi. 
dable.  The  peacd  of  the  individual  mind  and 
of  the  nation,  is  materially  afTected  by  the  disci- 
pline  in  which  these  inferior  orders  are  main, 
tmined.  Laxity  and  neglect  in  both  cases  are 
aabversive  of  all  good  government. 

But  if  wc  may  be  allowed  to  glance  from  earth 
to  heaven,  perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  lesser  virtues 
may  be  still  better  illustrated  by  that  long  and 
luminous  track  made  up  of  minute  and  umost 
imperceptible  stars,  which  though  separately 
too  inconsiderable  to  attract  attention,  yet  fVom 
their  number  and  confluence,  form  that  sof\  and 
shining  stream  of  light  every  where  disoemable, 
•nd  which  always  corresponds  to  the  same  fixed 
■tars,  as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  concomi- 
tant great  ones. — Without  pursuing  the  meta- 
phor to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Galaxy  was 
the  road  through  which  the  ancient  heroes  went 
to  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  to  say  that  Chris- 
tians will  make  their  way  thither  more  pleasant 
by  the  consistent  practice  of  the  minuter  vir- 
toes? 

Every  Christian  should  consider  religion  as 
a  fort  which  he  is  called  to  defend.  The  mean, 
eat  soldier  in  the  army  if  he  add  patriotism  to 
▼alour,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if  the  glory  of 
the  contest  depended  on  his  single  arm.  Bat 
he  brings  his  watchfulness  as  well  as  his  cou- 
rage  into  action.  He  strenuously  defends  every 
pass  he  is  appointed  to  guard,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  ^reat  or  small.  There  is  not  any 
defect  in  religion  or  morals  so  little  as  to  be  of 
no  consequence.  Worldly  things  may  be  little 
because  their  aim  and  end  may  be  little.  Things 
are  great  or  small,  not  according  to  their  osten. 
■ible  importance,  but  according  to  the  roagni. 
tode  of  their  object,  and  the  importance  of  their 
consequences. 

The  acquisition  of  even  the  smallest  virtue 
being,  as  has  Mfen  before  observed,  vn  actual 
conquest  over  the  opposite  vice,  doubles  our  mo- 
ral  strength.  The  spiritual  enemy  has  one  ob.' 
iect  less,  and  the  conqueror  one  virtue  more. 

By  allowed  negligence  in  small  thing9,  wo 
are  not  aware  how  much  we  injure  religion  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  How  can  we  expect  peo- 
|de  to  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  great 
points,  when  they  see  that  wc  cannot  withstand 
a  trivial  temptation,  against  which  resistance 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  ?  At  a 
distance  they  hear  with  respect  our  general  cha. 
racters.  They  become  domesticated  with  us, 
and  discover  the  same  failings,  littleness,  and 
bad  tempers,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
neet  with  in  the  most  ordinary  persons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  learned 
foreigner  who  had  visited  him,  could  congratu. 
late  himself  on  the  consciousness  that  in  that 
visit  he  had  been  found  equal  to  his  reputation, 
and  had  supported  in  private  conversation  his 
iiigh  character  as  an  author;  shall  not  the 
Ohrbtian  be  equally  anxious  to  support  the  ere. 
dit  of  holy  profession,  b^  not  betraying  in  fa. 
miliar  Ufo  any  temper  incoiiaiatent  with  reli- 
gknt 


It  is  not  difficult  to  attract  respect  on  greit 
occasions,  where  we  are  kept  in  order  oy  know, 
ing  that  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon  us.  It  if 
easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  our  dignity  in  a 

*  Symposiack,  or  an  academical  dinner  ;*  but  to 
labour  to  maintain  it  in  the  recesses  of  domestic 
privacy  requires  more  watchfuhoess,  and  is  do 
less  the  duty,  than  it  will  be  the  habitual  prae. 
ttce,  of  the  consistent  Christian. 

Our  neglect  of  inferior  duties  is  particularly 
injurbus  to  the  mind  of  our  dependants  and  ser- 
vants.  If  they  see  us  *  weak  and  infirm  of  pur. 
pose,*  peevish,  irresolute,  capricious,  passionate, 
or  inconsistent,  in  our  daily  conduct,  which 
comes  under  their  immediate  observation,  and 
which  comes  also  within  their  power  of  judging, 
they  will  not  give  us  credit  for  those  higher 
qualities  which  we  may  possess,  and  thoee  so- 
perior  duties  which  we  may  be  more  careful  to 
fulfil.  Neither  their  capacity  nor  their  opporto- 
nities,  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  head  ;  but  there  wiU  be  obvious  and 
decisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of  the 
state  and  temper  of  the  heart.  Oar  greater 
qualities  will  do  them  little  good,  while  oar  ks- 
■er  but  incessant  faults  do  them  much  injury. 
Seeing  us  so  defective  in  the  daily  course  of  do- 
mestic  conduct,  though  they  will  obey  us  be 
cause  they  are  obliged  to  it,  they  will  neither 
love  nor  esteem  us  enough  to  be  influenced  by 
our  advice,  nor  to  be  governed  by  oar  instruc. 
tions,  on  those  great  points  which  every  ooo- 
scientious  head  of  a  family  will  be  careful  to  in. 
culcate  on  all  about  him.  It  demands  no  less 
circumspection  to  be  a  Chrittian  than  to  be  a 

*  hero^  to  one's  valet  de  chambre.* 

In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  himself  the 
Christian  knows  of  no  small  faults.  He  consi- 
ders all  allowed  and  wilful  sins,  whatever  be 
their  magnitude,  as  an  offence  against  his  Ma- 
ker. Nothing  that  offends  him  can  be  insignifi- 
cant. Nothing  that  contributes  to  fasten  on 
ourselves  a  wrong  habit  can  be  trifling.  Faults 
which  we  arc  accustomed  to  consider  as  small 
are  repeated  without  compunction.  The  habit 
of  committing  them  is  confirmed  by  the  repeti- 
tion. Frequency  renders  us  at  first  indifferent, 
then  insensible.  The  hopelessness  attending  a 
long  indulged  custom  generates  carelessness, 
till  for  want  of  exercise^  the  power  of  resistance 
is  first  weakened,  then  destroyed. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  point  of  view 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered.  Do 
small  faults,  continually  repeated,  always  retain 
their  original  diminutiveness  7  Is  any  axiom 
more  established  than  that  all  evil  is  of  a  pro- 
gressive nature  ?  Is  a  bad  temper  which  is  ne- 
ver repressed,  no  worse  after  years  of  indul- 
gence, than  when  we  at  first  gave  the  reins  to 
it  ?  Does  that  which  we  first  allowed  ourselvM 
under  the  name  of  harmless  levity  on  serious 
subjects,  never  proceed  to  profanenew  ?  Does 
what  was  once  admired  as  proper  spirit,  never 
grow  into  pride,  never  swell  into  insolence? 
Does  the  habit  of  incorrect  narrative,  or  loose 
talking,  or  allowed  hyperbole,  never  lead  to 
falsehood ;  never  settle  in  deceit  7  Before  we 
positively  determine  that  email  fiialts  are  inno. 
cent,  we  must  undertake  to  prove  that  they  ahall 
DCfcc  oQtfrow  their  primitive  dimeodkma;  w 
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■last  ucertain  that  the  infant  ih&ll  ne?er  be- 
oouie  a  ipant 

Procrastination  ii  reckoned  among:  the  moat 
venial  of  our  faults,  and  aits  ao  lightly  on  our 
minda  that  we  acarcely  apologrize  for  it.  But 
who  can  aasure  us,  that  had  not  the  aaaiatance 
we  had  reaolved  to  g^ive  to  one  friend  under  dia- 
tresa,or  the  advice  to  another  under  temptation, 
t(».da7,  been  delayed,  and  from  mere  sloth  and 
indolence  been  put  off  till  to-morrow,  it  might 
Dot  have  preaerved  the  fortunea  of  the  one,  or 
•aved  the  aoul  of  the  other  7 

It  b  not  enough  that  we  perform  dutiea ;  we 
nniat  perform  them  at  the  right  time. — We  muat 
do  the  duty  of  every  da^  in  ita  own  aeaaon. 
Every  day  baa  its  own  imperious  duties;  we 
most  not  depend  upon  to-day  for  fulfilling  those 
which  we  neglected  yesterday,  for  to-day  might 
not  have  been  granted  ua.  To-morrow  will  be 
•qaally  peremptory  in  ita  demands ;  and  the 
■occeeding  day,  if  we  live  to  aee  it,  will  be  ready 
•with  its  proper  claims. 

Indeeinon,  though  it  ia  not  ao  often  cauaed 
by  reflection  aa  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may  be 
as  miachievoua ;  for  if  we  apcnd  too  much  time 
in  bahmcing  probabilitiea,  the  period  for  action 
is  lost  While  we  are  ruminating  on  difficultiea 
which  may  never  occur,  reconciling  difierencea 
which  perhapa  do  not  exist,  and  poiaing  in  op- 
posite  acalea  things  of  nearly  the  aame  weight, 
tiie  opportunity  is  lost  of  producing  that  ^nd 
which  a  firm  and  manly  deciaion  would  have 
•flS»cted. 

Idleneu,  though  itself  •  the  most  unperfbrm- 
ing  of  all  the  vises,*  is  however  the  pass  through 
which  they  all  enter,  the  stage  on  which  they 
all  act  Though  supremely  paasive  itself,  it  lends 
a  willing  hand  to  all  evil,  practical  aa  well  as 
speculative.  It  ia  the  abettor  of  every  sin  who. 
ever  commits  it,  the  receiver  of  all  booty,  who- 
ever  is  the  thief.  If  it  does  nothing  itself,  it  con- 
nives at  all  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  othera. 

Vanity  is  exceedingly  misplaced  when  ranked 
at  she  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  small 
fiiolts.  It  is  under  her  character  of  harmlesa. 
nesa  that  ahe  docs  all  her  mischief.  She  is  in- 
deed oflen  fouAd  in  the  society  of  great  virtuea. 
She  does  not  follow  in  the  train,  but  mixea  her- 
self  with  the  company,  and  by  mixing  mara  it. 
The  use  our  spirituarcnemy  makes  of  her  is  a 
master  stroke.  When  he  cannot  prevent  us  from 
doing  right  actions,  he  can  accomplish  hia  pur- 
pose almost  aa  well  *  by  making  ua  vain  of 
them.*  When  he  cannot  deprive  the  public  of 
oar  benevolence,  he  can  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
selves  by  poisoning  the  principle.  When  he 
eannot  rob  others  of  the  good  effect  of  the  deed, 
he  can  gain  hia  point  by  robbing  the  doer  of  his 
reward. 

Peevigknegg  ia  another  of  the  minor  miseries. 
Haman  life,  though  sufficiently  unhappy,  can- 
not contrive  to  furnish  misfortunes  so  often  aa 
the  paasionate  and  the  peevish  can  aupply  im- 
patience. To  commit  our  reaaon  and  teqiper 
to  the  mercy  of  every  acquaintanoe,  and  of  every 
servant,  ia  not  making  the  wiseat  uae  of  them. 
If  we  recollect  that  violence  and  peeviahness  are 
the  common  resource  of  those  whose  knowledge 
if  smsll,  and  whose  arguments  are  weak,  oar 
Wt  pride  might  lead  us  to  sabdoe  oar  passion, 


if  we  had  not  a  better  principle  to  resort  to. 
Anger  is  the  common  refuge  of  insigiiificai;oe. 
People  who  feel  their  character  to  be  uiglit,  hope 
to  give  it  weight  by  inflation :  but  the  blown 
bladder  at  ita  fullest  diatention  is  still  empty 
Sluggish  characters,  above  all,  have  no  right  to 
be  passionate.  They  should  be  contented  with 
their  own  congenial  faults.  Dullness  however 
has  its  impetuosities  and  its  fluctuationa  as  well 
as  genius.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy  BflBotia 
that  the  Euripus  exhibits  its  unparalleled  rest- 
lessness and  agitation. 

Trifling  ia  ranked  among  the  venial  faults. 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  talent  given  as  in  or- 
der to  our  securing  eternal  life ;  if  we  trifle 
away  that  time  ao  as  to  lose  that  eternal  life,  on 
which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have  laid  hold, 
then  will  it  anawer  the  end  of  sin.  A  life  de. 
voted  to  trifles  not  only  takea  away  the  inclina- 
tion, but  the  capacity  for  higher  pursuits.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  have  acarcely  more  influ- 
ence on  a  fVivolous  than  on  a  profligate  charac- 
ter. If  the  mind  be  so  absorbed,  not  merely 
with  what  is  vicious,  but  with  what  is  useless, 
as  to  be  thoroughly  disinclined  to  the  activities 
of  a  life  of  piety,  it  matters  little  what  the  caase 
ia  which  so  disinclines  it  If  these  habits  can- 
not be  accused  of  great  moral  evil,  jret  it  arguee 
a  low  state  of  mind ;  that  a  being  who  has  an 
eternity  at  stake  can  abandon  itself  to  trivial 
pursuits.  If  the  great  concern  of  life  cannot  be 
secured  without  habitual  watchfulness,  how  is  it 
to  be  secured  by  habitual  careleasness  7  It  will 
afford  little  comfort  to  the  trifler,  when  at  the 
laat  reckoning  he  gives  in  his  long  negative  ca- 
talogue, that  the  more  ostensible  offender  was 
worse  employed.  The  trifler  will  not  be  weigh, 
ed  in  the  scale  with  the  profligate,  but  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of  code 
of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  they  settle  both 
the  laws  and  the  chronology.  They  fix  *  the 
climacterics  of  the  mind  ;**  determine  at  what 
period  such  a  vice  may  be  adopted  without  dis. 
credit,  at  what  age  one  bad  habit  ma^  give  way 
to  another  more  in  character.  Havmg  setUed 
it  as  a  matter  of  courae,  that  to  a  certain  age 
certain  faults  are  natural,  they  proceed  to  act  as 
if  they  thought  them  neceasary. 

But  let  us  not  practice  on  ourselves  the  gross 
imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing,  much  less 
any  vice,  is  necessarily  appended  to  any  atate  or 
any  age,  or  that  it  is  irresistible  at  anjr.  We 
may  accustom  ourselves  to  talk  of  vanity  and 
extravagance  aa  belonging  to  the  young ;  and 
avarice  and  peeviahness  to  the  old,  till  the  neit 
step  will  be  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  jasti- 
fled  in  adopting  them.  Whoever  is  eager  to 
find  excuses  for  vice  and  folly,  will  feel  hie 
own  backwardneas  to  practise  them  much  di- 
minished. 

C*  egt  le  premier  pas  qui  ewte.  It  is  only  to 
make  out  an  imaginary  neceasity,  and  then  we 
easily  fall  into  the  neceasity  we  have  imagined* 
Providence  baa  established  no  auch  association. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  more  danger  of  certain  fiialte 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  some  temptm-' 
tions  are  stronger  at  some  periods :  but  it  is  a 
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proof  that  thej  are  not  irresiatible  becauae  all 
do  Dot  fall  into  them.  The  evil  is  in  ourselvea, 
who  mitigate  the  discredit  by  the  supposed  ne. 
ressity.  The  prediction,  like  the  dream  of 
the  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead  of  fore- 
telling it  But  there  is  no  supposition  can  be 
made  of  a  bad  case  which  will  justify  the  ma- 
king it  our  own :  Nor  will  general  positions  ever 
serve  for  individual  apologies.— Who  has  not 
known  persona  who,  though  they  retain  the 
■ound  health  and  vigour  of  active  life,  sink  pre- 
maturely into  sloth  and  inactivity,  solely  on  the 
rund  that  these  dispositions  are  fancied  to 
unavoidably  incident  to  advancing  years. 
They  (demand  the  indulgence  before  they  feel 
the  mfirmity.  Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismis- 
sion  from  duty  before  the  discharge  is  issued 
out  by  Providence.  No. — Let  ua  endeavour  to 
meet  ihe  evils  of  the  several  conditions  and  pe- 
riods  of  life  with  submission,  but  it  is  an  offence 
to  tlieir  divine  dispenser  to  forestall  them. 

But  we  have  slill  a  saving  clause  for  ourselves, 
•whether  the  evil  be  of  greater  or  lesser  magni- 
tude. If  the  fault  be  great,  we  lament  the  in- 
ability  to  resist  it;  if  small,  we  deny  the  impor- 
tance  of  so  doing,  we  plead  that  we  cannot  with- 
stand  a  great  temptation,  and  that  a  small  one 
is  not  worth  withstanding.  But  if  the  tempta- 
tion or  the  fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on 
account  of  that  very  magnitude ;  if  small,  the 
givin|r  it  up  can  cost  but  little ;  and  the  con- 
•cientious  habit  of  conquermg  the  less  will  con- 
fer considerable  strength  towards  subduing  the 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  sort  of  splendid  character, 
which,  winding  itself  up  occasionally  to  certain 
■hining  actions,  thinks  itself  fuUy  justified  in 
breaking  loose  from  the  shackles  of  restraint  in 
smaller  things  :  it  makes  no  scruple  to  indem- 
nify itself  for  these  popular  deeds  by  indulgences 
which,  though  allowed,  are  far  from  innocent 
It  thus  secures  to  itself  praise  and  popularity  by 
what  is  sure  to  gain  it,  and  immunity  from  cen- 
sure  in  indulging  the  favourite  fault,  practically 
ezclaimin|^,  *  Is  it  not  a  little  one  7' 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all,  may  we 
not  say,  of  all  our  sins  7  We  think  more  of 
signalizing  than  of  saving  ourselves.  We  over- 
look the  hourly  occasions  which  occur  of  serving, 
of  obliginpf,  of  comforting  those  around  us,  while 
we  sometimes,  not  unwillingly  perform  an  act 
of  notorious  generosity.  The  habit,  however,  in 
the  former  case,  better  indicates  the  disposition 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of 
splendor.  The  apostle  does  not  say  whatsoever 
great  things  ve  do,  but  *  whatsoever  things  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.*  Actions  are  less 
weighed  by  their  bulk  than  their  motive.  Vir- 
tues are  less  measured  by  their  splendor  than 
their  principle.  The  racer  proceeds  in  his 
course  more  effectually  by  a  steady  unslackened 
pace,  than  by  starts  of  violent  but  unequal  ex- 
ertion. 

That  great  abstract  of  moral  law,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  sooken,*  that  rule  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  set  up  in  his  own  bosom, 
to  which  every  man  can  always  resort,  *all 
things  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
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you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  :* — This  law,  if  laith 
fully  obeyed,  operating  as  an  infallible  remedy 
for  all  the  disorders  of  self-love,  would«  by  throw 
ing  its  partiality  into  the  right  scale,  establish 
the  right  exercise  of  all  the  smaller  virtues.  Its 
strict  observance  would  not  only  put  a  stop  ts 
all  injustice,  but  to  all  unkindness :  not  only  ts 
oppressive  acts,  but  to  unfeeling  language.  Eveo 
haughty  looks  and  supercilious  gestures  would 
be  tMmished  from  ths  hce  of  society,  did  we  ask 
ourselves  how  we  should  like  to  receive  what 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  give. 

Till  we  thus  morallv  transmute  place,  person, 
and  circumstance  with  those  of  our  brother,  we 
shall  never  treat  him  with  the  tenderness  this 
gracious  law  enjoins.  Small  nrtues  and  small 
offences  are  only  so  by  comparison.  To  treat  a 
fellow-creature  with  harsh  language,  is  not  in^ 
deed  a  crime  like  robbing  him  of  his  estate  or 
destroying  his  reputation.  They  are,  however, 
all  the  ofispring  of  the  same  family^ — ^They  are 
the  same  in  quality  though  not  in  degree.  All 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  magnitude, 
from  the  same  fountain ;  all  are  indications  of  s 
departure  from  that  principle  which  is  indodsd 
in  the  law  of  love.  The  consequences  they  in* 
volve  are  not  less  certain ;  though  they  are  less 
important 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  religious  pso- 
ple  often  differ  so  little  from  others  in  small 
trials  is,  that  instead  of  bringing  religion  to 
their  aid  in  their  lesser  vexauons,  tbey  either 
leave  the  disturbance  to  pre^  upon  their  minds, 
or  apply  to  false  reliefs  for  its  removal.  Those 
who  are  rendered  unhappy  by  frivolous  troubles 
seek  comfort  in  frivolous  enjoyments.  But  wt 
should  apply  the  same  remedy  to  ordinary  trials 
as  to  great  ones ;  for  as  small  disquietudes  sprin| 
from  the  same  cause  as  great  trials,  namely,  ths 
uncertain  and  imperfect  condition  of  human  life, 
so  they  require  the  same  remedy.  Meeting 
common  cares  with  a  right  spirit  would  impart 
a  smoothness  to  the  temper,  a  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness to  the  heart,  which  would  mightily  break 
the  force  of  heavier  trials. 

You  apply  to  the  power  of  religion  in  great 
evils. — Why  does  it  not  occur  to  you  to  apply 
to  it  in  the  less  7  Is  it  that  you  think  the  in- 
strument  greater  than  the  occasion  demands  ^ 
It  is  not  too  great  if  the  lesser  one  will  not  pro* 
duce  the  effect,  or  if  it  produce  it  in  the  wrong 
way ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  as 
evil  out  of  sight  without  curing  it  You  would 
apply  to  religion  on  the  loss  of  your  child — ap- 
ply to  it  on  the  loss  of  your  temper.  Throw  in 
this  wholesome  tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  waters. 
As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  .  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  beneficial  results.  Our  behaviour 
under  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life  forms  a  cha- 
racteristic distinction  between  different  classes 
of  Christians.  The  least  advanced,  resort  to  re- 
ligion on  ^reat  occasions  ;  the  deeper  proficient 
resorts  to  it  on  all.  What  makes  it  appear  of 
so  little  comparative  value  is,  that  the  medicine 
prepared  by  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  by 
instead  of  being  taken.  The  patient  thinks  not 
of  it  but  in  extreme  cases.  A  remedy,  however 
potent,  not  applied,  can  produce  no  effect  But 
be  who  has  adopted  one  fixed  principle  for  ths 
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fOfemment  of  bis  life,  will  try  to  keep  it  in  per- 
peCud  ezercite.  An  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  human  evils  and  of  their  remedy,  would 
eheek  that  spirit  of  complaint  which  so-  much 
ftboands,  and  which  often  makes  so  little  differ, 
enoe  between  people  professing  religion  and 
those  who  profess  it  not 

If  the  duties  in  question  are  not  great  they 
become  important  by  the  constant  demand  that 
ie  made  for  them.  They  hate  been  called  *  the 
■mall  coin  of  human  life,'  and  oa  their  perpetual 
and  unobstructed  circulation  depends  much  of 
the  comibrt,  as  well  as  convenience  of  its  transac- 
tiooa.  They  make  up  in  frequency  what  they 
want  in  magnitude.  How  few  of  us  are  called 
•o  carry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  dis. 
tant  lands !  But  which  of  us  is  not  called  every 
day  to  adorn  those  doctrines,  by  gentleness  in 
oar  own  carriage,  by  kindness  arid  forbearance 
to  ail  about  us  f 

In  performing  the  unosteosiUe  duties,  there 
is  no  incentive  from  vanity.  No  love  of  fame 
inspires  that  virtue,  of  which  fame  will  never 
hear.  There  can  be  but  one  motive,  and  that 
the  purest,  for  the  exercise  of  virtues,  the  report 
of  which  will  never  reach  beyond  the  little  cir. 
els  whose  happiness  they  promote.  They  do 
Aot  fill  the  world  with  our  renown,  but  they  fill 
our  own  family  with  comfort,  and  if  they  have* 
the  love  of  God  for  their  principle,  they  will  have 
his  fiivour  for  their  reward. 

In  this  enumeration  of  faults,  we  include  not 
■ins  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  surprise,  to 
which  even  the  most  sincere  Christians  are  but 
too  liable.  What  are  here  adverted  to  are  allow, 
ed,  habitual,  and  unresisted  faults:  Habitual, 
beeause  unresisted,  and  allowed  from  the  notion 
that  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  re. 
■istance.  Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
through  surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that 
is  no  reason  for  committing  them,  may  not  be 
without  their  uses;  they  renew  the  salutary 
cooviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  little  in 
oor  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of  dependence, 
promote  watchfulness,  deepen  humility,  and 
quicken  repentance. 

We  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entangle 
the  conscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit  by  ground, 
less  apprehensions.  We  have  a  mercifhl  Father, 
not  a  hard  master  to  deal  with.  We  must  not 
harass  our  minds  with  a  suspicious  dread,  as  if 
by  a  needless  rigour  the  Almighty  were  laying 
snares  to  entrap  us,  nor  be  terrified  with  imagi- 
nary fears,  as  if  he  were  on  the  watch  to  punish 
every  casual  error  ! — To  be  immutable  and  im. 
peccable  belongs  not  to  humanity.  He,  who 
made  us,  best  knows  of  what  we  are  made.  Our 
oompassionate  High  Priest  will  bear  with  much 
infirmity,  will  pardon  much  involuntary  weak. 


But  knowing,  as  every  man  mast  know,  who 
looks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difBculties  he  has 
Irom  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tempers,  in 
■erving  God  faithfully,  and  still  however  earn- 
eatly  desirous  of  serving  him,  ia  it  not  to  be  la. 
mented  that  he  is  not  more  solicitous  to  remove 
im  hindrances  by  trying  to  avoid  those  inferior 
■bos,  and  resisting  those  lesser  temptations,  and 
pn^bing  those  smaller  virtues,  the  neglect  of 
whkh  obstructs  his  way,  and  keeps  hun  back 


in  the  perfbrmanoe  of  higher  duties  Instead 
of  little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and  petty 
self-denials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality  sofiea 
grievances,  diminish  hardships.  They  are  tht 
private  drill  which  trains  for  public  service. 

If,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the  pria 
ciple  is  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are  hourly  fur* 
nished  with  occasions  of  showing  our  piety  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  unotMerved  actions 
of  lifo  are  performed.  The  sacrifices  may  ba 
too  little  to  be  obssrved,  except  by  Him  to  whom 
they  are  o£fored.  But  small  solicitudes,  and  de- 
monstrations  of  attachment,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  any  eye  but  bis  for  whom  they  were  made, 
bear  the  true  character  of  love  to  Grod,  as  they 
are  the  infallible  marks  of  afiection  to  our  follow 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  duties,  the  spirit  of  which 
is  every  where  implied  in  the  (gospel,  God,  as  it 
were,  seems  contriving  to  render  the  great  ones 
easy  to  us.  He  makes  the  light  yoke  of  Christ 
still  lighter,  not  by  abridging  duty,  but  by  in« 
creasing  its  facility  through  its  familiarity. 
These  little  habits  at  once  indicate  the  senti- 
ment of  the  soul  and  improve  it 

It  is  an  awful  consideration  and  one  which 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his  own 
bosom,  whether  small  Taults  wilfully  persisted 
in,  may  not  in  time,  not  only  dim  the  light  of 
conscience,  but  extinguish  the  Spirit  of  grace ; 
whether  the  power  of  resistance  against  great 
sins  may  not  be  finally  withdrawn  as  a  just 
punishment  for  having  neglected  to  exert  it 
against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
-the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among  th^ 
first  objects  which  may  meet  our  eyes  when  w4 
open  them  on  the  eternal  world,  may  be  that 
tremendous  book,  in  which,  together  with  our 
great  and  actual  sins,  may  be  recorded  in  no  less 
prominent  characters,  the  ample  page  of  omis. 
sions,  of  neglected  opportunities,  and  even  of 
fruitless  go<^  intentions,  of  which  indolence,  in* 
decision,  thoughtlessness,  vanity,  trifling,  and 
procrastination  concurred  to  frustrate  the  exe* 
cution. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Self-Examination. 

In  this  BlA^e  of  general  .inquiry,  every  kind 
of  ignorance  is  esteemed  dishonourable.  In  al- 
most every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a  oompe* 
tion  for  superiority.  Intellectual  attainments 
are  never  to  be  undervalued.  Learning  is  the 
best  human  thing.  All  knowledge  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts.  But 
how  short  is  the  period  before  *  tongues  shall 
cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away  !* 

Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dishonouraUe  to  ba 
ignorant  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  lifo  and 
literature,  to  taste  and  science,  and  not  feel 
ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of  our  own  heartsT 

To  have  a  flourishing  estate  and  a  mind  la 
disorder ;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a  steward 
and  no  reckoning  with  our  Maker ;  to  have  an 
•ooorats  knowle^  of  kiss  or  gain  in  oor  biMi 
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nesif  and  tu  remain  atterly  ignorant  whether 
oar  spiritual  concerne  are  improving  or  declin- 
ing ;  to  be  cautious  in  ascertaining  at  the  end 
of  ever  J  year,  how  much  we  have  increased  or 
diminished  our  fortune,  and  to  be  careless 
whether  we  have  incurred  profit  or  toes  in  faith 
and  holiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalculation  of 
the  comparative  value  of  things.  To  bestow 
oar  attention  on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  our 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment. 

That  deep  thinker  and  acute  reasoner.  Dr. 
Barrow,  has  remarked  that  *  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency of  human  nature,  and  which  distin. 
guishes  man  from  the  inferior  creatures  more 
than  bare  reason  itself,  that  he  can  reflect  upon 
all  that  is  done  within  him,  can  discern  the  ton- 
dencies  of  his  soul,  and  is  acquainted  with  his 
own  purposes.* 

This  distinguishing  faculty  of  self.inspcction 
would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man,  if  it  had 
iiot  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before  observed, 
as  much  a  common  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
.  well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldly  posses- 
■ions.  We  have  appetites  to  control,  imagina- 
tions  to  restrain,  tempers  to  regulate,  passions  to 
•abdue ;  and  how  can  this  internal  work  be 
effected,  how  can  our  thoughts  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to 
the  affections,  how  can  *  the  little  state  of  man* 
be  preserved  from  continual  insurrection,  how 
can  this  restraining  power  be  maintained  if 
this  capacity  of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of 
inspecting  be  not  kept  in  regalar  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 
Become  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  attainted  rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon  the  soul. 
On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  action,  those 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend both  the  formation  and  the  growth  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  for  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suffice  for  a  thing  so 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thing  so  de- 
ceitful as  the  human  heart  A  partial  inspec- 
tion on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  enough  for  an 
object  which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspects,  because  it  is  always  shifting  its  po- 
sitions, always  changing  its  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct  but 
our  opinions ;  not  only  our  faults  but  our  preju- 
dices ;  not  only  our  propensities  but  our  judg. 
roents.  Our  actions  themselves  will  be  obvious 
enough  ;  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the 
scrutiny.  These  we  should  follow  ap  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  their  deepest 
recesses,  trace  through  their  most  perplex- 
ing windings.  And  lest  we  should,  in  our 
pursuit,  wander  in  uncertainty  and  blindness, 
let  us  make  use  of  that  guiding  clue  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
Spirit,  for  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
eies  of  this  labyrinth.  *  What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,*  should  be  our  constant  petition 
in  all  our  researches. 

Did  we  turn  oar  thoughts  inward,  it  would 
•bate  mach  of  the  self-compiaoer  07  with  which 


we  swallow  the  flattery  of  others.  Flattery 
hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself.  If  wt 
examined  our  motives  keenly,  we  should  fre- 
quently blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  receive. 
Let  us  then  conscientiously  inquire  not  only 
what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do  it,  frooi 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

Self-inspection  is  the  only  means  to  preserve 
us  from  self-conceit.  We  could  not  surely  so 
very  extravagantly  value  a  beinj^  whom  we  oor- 
selves  should  not  only  see,  but  feel  to  be  so  fall 
of  faalts.  Self-acquaintance  will  give  os  a  &r 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  oar  own 
errors  than  we  can  possibly  have,  with  all  the 
inquisitiveness  of  an  idle  curiosity,  of  the  errors 
of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  them 
without  knowing  their  motives.  We  are  00 
less  eager  to  vindicate  ourselves,  though  we  can* 
not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus  two 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act,  hami- 
lity  and  candour ;  an  impartial  review  of  oar 
own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  make 
us  tender  and  compassionate  to  those  of  others. 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  our  own 
judgment  when  we  perceive  that  it  oAen  forms 
such  false  estimates,  is  so  captivated  with  trifles, 
so  elated  with  petty  successes,  so  dejected  with 
little  disappointments.  When  we  hear  others 
commend  our  charity  which  we  know  is  so  cold ; 
when  others  extol  our  piety  which  we  feel  to 
be  so  dead ;  when  they  appUud  the  energies  of 
our  faith,  which  we  must  know  to  be  so  &int 
and  feeble,  we  cannot  possibly  be  so  intoxicated 
with  the  applause  which  never  would  have 
been  given,  had  the  applauder  known  us  aa  we 
know,  or  ought  to  know  ourselves.  If  we  con- 
tradict him,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  on  ourselves 
the  imputation  of  a  fresh  virtue,  humility,  which 
perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have  ascribed  to 
us  as  that  which  we  have  been  renouncing.  U 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  we  should  not  be 
proud  of  praises  which  cannot  apply  to  us,  bat 
should  rather  grieve  at  the  involuntary  fraud  of 
imposing  on  others,  by  tacitly  accepting  a  cha- 
racter  to  which  we  have  so  little  real  pretension. 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people  think  so 
much  better  of  us  than  we  are  conscious  of  de- 
serving, is  in  eflect  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
our  own  deceit. 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  more  for- 
bearing and  forgiving,  shall  better  endure  the 
harsh  judgment  of  others  respecting  us,  when 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  us  nearly  coin- 
cides with  our  own  real  though  unacknowledg- 
ed sentiments.  There  is  much  less  injury  in- 
curred by  others  thinking  too  ill  of  us,  than  in 
our  thinking  to  well  of  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  is 
not  the  life  of  a  rational,  much  less  of  an  im- 
mortal, least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  being.  To 
pray  occasionally,  without  deliberate  course  of 
prayer;  to  be  generous  without  proportioning 
oar  means  to  oar  expenditure;  to  be  libenu 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  float  on  the 
current  of  public  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
events,  for  the  probable  occurrence  of  which 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hoor 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitual  preparatioa 
for  it ;  to  carry  within  oa  a  principle  which  m 
belieTe  will  exist  throagh  all  the  oonntlMa  agw 
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01  sternit?,  and  yet  to  make  little  inquiry 
wbtfUier  that  eternity  it  likely  to  be  happy  or 
pueerable — all  this  is  an  inconsiderateneea  which, 
if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  would 
bid  fiiir  to  ruin  a  man's  reputation  for  common 
fenie  :  yet  of  this  infatuatidn  he  who  dives  with- 
out eelfexaroination  is  absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  us  what  weak 
Tmeillating  creatures  we  are,  than  the  difficulty 
we  find  in  fixing  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
self.Bcrutiny  we  had  deliberately  resolved  on. 
Like  the  worthless  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
our  closet  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oc 
eapation,  but  might  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
if  not  in  catching  flies,  yet  in  pursuits  nearly 
aa  eontemptible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
be  aahameid  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
itself  on  the  moments  dedicated  to  serious 
thought ;  recollection  is  interrupted ;  the  whole 
chain  of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
links  cannot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon- 
sistent  are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  interrupting  the 
very  employment  in  which  we  hsd  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
home  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  utter  igno- 
rance of'our  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
trials  of  life  with  cheerfulness ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  we  confirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  we  have  an  indefinite  notion 
that  vre  have  but  a  looee  hold  on  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  world  itself.  But  lot 
■ome  accident  take  away,  not  the  world,  but 
HHne  trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set  no  value 
irhile  we  possessed  it,  and  we  find  to  our  aston- 
ishment that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
even  this  trivial  possession  with  a  pretty  tight 
map. — Such  detections  of  our  self-ignorance, 
if  they  do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
bumble  us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examination 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
4  person  who  has  led  off  some  notorious  vice, 
irbo  has  softened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
w  eubstituted  some  outward  forms  in  the  place 
if  open  irreligion,  looks  on  this  change  of  cha- 
racter with  pleasure. — He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
lelflcomplaccncy.  He  deceives  himself  by  tak- 
ing his  standard  from  his  former  conduct,  or 
Vom  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
>f  takinjr  it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip- 
ure.  He  looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
he  sinfulness  of  his  former  life,  and  being 
Dore  ashamed  of  what  is  disiipputable  than 
frieved  at  what  is  vicious,  he  is,  in  this  state 
if  shallow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
KMtion  as  he  is  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
iware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
bat  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
s  still  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  fVom 
3od. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearts  at  all,  we  are 
latorajly  most  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  we 
lave  been  acting  right  Here  inspection  orati- 
ies  self-love.  We  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
lirecting  our  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
Meet  persents  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
t  Is  a  painful  effort  to  compel  the  mind  to  turn 
o  oo  itself,  when  the  view  only  presents  sub- 
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jects  for  regret  and  remorse  This  painful 
duty  however  must  be  performed,  and  will  be 
more  salutary  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  plea 
sant — Let  us  establish  it  into  a  habit  to  rumi 
nate  on  our  faults.  With  the  recollection  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  obliterate  them,  be 
recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parts 
of  our  character  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  consequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parts 
which  afford  nMisi  self-gratulation.  If  a  cove- 
tous man,  for  instance,  examines  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
applies  the  probe  where  be  knows  it  will  not  go 
very  deep ;  he  turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so- 
briety of  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the 
source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passion, 
fondly  rests  upon  some  act  of  generosity,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fair  commutation  ror  some 
favourite  vice,  that  would  cost  him  more  to  re- 
noun^  than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  We 
are  all  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases  and 
deceives  us,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  choose  to  see,  because  we  are 
resolved  not  to  quit  Self-love  always  holds  a 
screen  between  the  superficial  self-examiner 
and  his  faults.  The  nominal  Christian  wrape 
himself  up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  be* 
lieve  are  Rsligbn.  He  exults  in  what  he  does, 
overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever  suspects 
that  what  is  done  at  all  can  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that,  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so  we 
generally  take  care  that  it  shall  be  that  side 
which  shall  contain  some  old  prejudices.  WhiliT 
we  will  not  take  pains  to  correct  those  preju- 
dices and  to  rectify  our  judgment,  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eager  to  judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  mtfde,  and  a 
just  decision  formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob- 
serve a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transac- 
tions; whether  we  are  exact  in. our  measures 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap- 
probation alone  is  due ;  whether  we  do  not  with- 
hold commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  would 
support  modesty  and  encourge  merit ;  whether 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  impm- 
dent,  we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimes  affect  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  ourselves  the 
reputation  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  other  oc- 
casions, with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  estab- 
lished excellence.  We  extol  the  first  because 
we  fkncy  that  it  can  come  into  no  competition 
with  us,  and  we  derogate  from  the  last  because 
it  obviously  eclipses  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  conscientiously 
upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefits  ;  whether 
when  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,  jve  do  not  depre- 
ciate its  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  we 
do  not  aggravate  it 

It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the  heart  that  we 
can  know  it.    It  is  only  by  knowing  the  heart 
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that  we  can  refbim  the  life.  Any  careless  ob- 
■erver,  indeed,  when  his  watch  goes  wron?,  may 
see  that  it  does  so,  by  casting  an  eye  on  t^e  dial 
plate ;  but  it  is  only  the  artist  who  takes  it  to 
pieces  and  examines  every  spring  and  every 
wheel  separately,  and  who,  by  ascertaining  the 
precise  causes  of  the  irregularity,  can  set  the 
machine  right,  and  restore  the  obstructed  move- 
ments. 

The  illusions  of  intellectual  vision  would  be 
materially  corrected  by  a  close  habit  of  culti. 
vating  an  acquaintance  with  our  hearts.  We 
fill  much  too  large  a  space  in  our  own  imagine, 
tions  ;  we  fancy  we  take  up  more  room  in  the 
world  than  Providence  assigns  to  an  individual 
who  has  to  divide  his  allotment  with  so  many 
millions,  who  are  all  of  equal  importance  in 
their  own  eyes ;  and  who,  like  us,  are  elbowing 
others  to  make  room  for  themselves.  Just  as  in 
the  natural  world,  where  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter would  stretch  itself,  and  move  out  of  its 
place,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  surround- 
ing particles ;  the  pressure  of  other  parts  reduces 
this  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from  which  it 
would  escape,  if  it  were  not  thus  pressed  and 
acted  upon  on  all  sides.  The  conscientious 
practice  we  have  been  recommending,  would 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  us  to  our  proper  di- 
mensions, and  in  limiting  us  to  our  proper  place. 
We  should  be  astonish^  if  we  could  see  our 
real  diminutiveness,  and  the  speck  we  actually 
occupy.  When  shall  we  learn  from  our  own 
feelings  of  how  much  consequence  every  man  is 
to  himself? 

Nor  must  the  examination  be  oocasiona],  but 
regular.  Let  us  not  run  into  long  arrears,  but 
•ettle  our  accounts  frequently.  Little  articles 
will  run  up  to  a  large  amount,  if  they  are  not 
cleared  off.  Even  our  innocent  days,  as  we  may 
choose  to  call  them,  will  not  have  passed  without 
furnishing  their  contingent^-our  deadness  in 
devotion — our  eagerness  for  human  applause— 
our  care  to  conceal  our  faults  rather  than  to 
correct  them— our  negligent  performance  of 
some  relative  duty^-our  imprudence  in  conver- 
sation, especially  at  table— our  inconsideration — 
our  driving  to  the  very  edge  of  permitted  in- 
dulgences — let  us  keep  these — let  us  keep  all 
our  numerous  items  in  small  sums.  Let  us  ex- 
amine them  while  the  particuUrs  are  fresh  in 
our  memory ;  otherwise,  however  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  lesser  evils  will  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  greater,  we  may  find  when  we  come  to 
settle  the  grand  account  that  they  will  not  be 
the  less  remembered  for  not  having  been  re- 
corded. 

And  let  it  be  one  subject  of  our  frequent  in- 
quiry,  whether  since  we  last  scrutinized  our 
hearts,  our  secular  affairs,  or  our  eternal  con- 
eerns  have  had  the  predominance  there.  We 
do  not  mean  which  of  them  has  occupied  most 
of  our  time,  the  largest  portion  of  which  must, 
necessarily,  to  the  generality,  be  absorbed  in 
the  cares  of  the  present  life ;  but  on  which  our 
affections  have  been  most  bent ;  and  especially 
how  we  have  conducted  ourselves  when  there 
has  arisen  a  competition  between  the  interests 
of  both. 

That  general  burst  of  sins  which  so  frequently 
rashes  in  on  the  cooacienoes  of  the  dying,  would  | 


be  much  moderated  by  previous  habitus!  selt 
examination.  It  will  not  do  to  repent  in  the 
lump.  The  sorrow  most  be  as  circumstantial 
as  the  sin.  Indefinite  repentance  is  no  repen- 
tance. And  it  is  one  grand  use  of  self-inquiry, 
to  remind  us,  that  all  unforsaken  sins  are  unre 
pented  sins. 

To  a  Christian  there  is  this  substantial  com- 
fort  attiyiding  a  minute  self.inspection,that  when 
be  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted,  and  more  victo- 
ries €i9er  temptation  obtained,  he  has  a  solid  evi- 
dence of  his  advancement,  which  well  repays  his 
trouble. 

The  faithful  searcher  into  his  own  heart,  that 
*  chamber  of  imagery,*  feels  himself  in  the  situ- 
atioB  of  the  prophet,*  who  being  conducted  in 
vision  from  one  idol  to  another,  the  spirit  at  sight 
of  each,  repeatedly  exclaims, '  here  is  another 
abomination  !*  The  prophet  being  commanded 
to  dig  deeper,  the  further  he  penetrated  the 
more  evils  he  found,  while  the  spirit  continued 
to  cry  out,  *  I  will  show  thee  yet  more  abomi- 
nation.* 

Self.«xamination  by  detecting  self-love,  self- 
denial  by  weakening  its  power,  self-government 
by  reducing  its  despotism,  turns  the  temper  of 
the  soul  from  its  natural  bias,  controls  the  dis- 
(orderly  appetite,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  measure  restores  to  the 
man  that  dominion  over  himself  which  God  at 
first  gave  him  over  the  inferior  creatures.  Dr 
sires,  passions,  and  appetites,  are  brought  to 
move  somewhat  more  in  their  appointed  order  { 
subjects  not  tyrants.  What  the  stoics,  vainly 
pretended  to,  Christianity  eflfects.  It  reslorss 
man  to  a  dominion  over  his  own  will,  and  in  i 
good  measure  enthrones  him  in  that  empire 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior,  the  aw« 
ful  world  within ;  not  indeed  with  self-comphu 
oency,  but  with  the  control  of  a  sovereign ;  he 
still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to  indulge  security, 
he  therefore  continues  his  inspection  with  vigi- 
lance, but  without  perturbation.  He  continues 
to  experience  a  remainder  of  insubordinitioQ 
and  disorder,  but  this  rather  solicits  to  a  stricter 
government  than  drives  him  to  relax  liis  dis* 
cipline. 

This  self-inspection  somewhat  resembles  the 
correction  of  a  literary  performance.  After  ma- 
ny and  careful  revisals,  though  some  grosser 
faults  may  be  done  away ;  though  the  errors  are 
neither  quite  so  numerous,  nor  so  glaring  as  it 
first,  yet  the  critic  perpetually  perceives  faults 
which  he  had  not  perceived  before ;  negligeiHsei 
appeer  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  even  de- 
fects start  up  which  had  passed  on  him  for  beau^ 
ties.  He  finds  much  to  amend,  and  even  to  ex- 
punge, in  what  he  had  before  admired.  When 
by  rigorous  castigation  the  most  acknowled^ 
fiiults  are  corrected,  his  critical^  acumen,  im- 
proved by  exercise,  and  a  more  habitual  ao- 
quaintance  with  bis  subjects,  still  detect,  tpd 
will  forever  detect,  new  imperfections.  But  oa 
neither  throws  aside  his  work,  nor  remits  his 
criticism,  which  if  it  do  not  make  the  work  per- 
fect, will  at  least  make  the  autlior  humUe. 
Conscious  that  if  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  't  wsi^ 
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It  18  itill  at  in  immeasurable  distance  from  the 
required  excellence. 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  we  should  go  on  re- 
peating  periodically,  *  Try  me,  O  God,'  while 
ire  are  yet  neglecting  to  try  ourselves  1  Is  there 
not  something  more  like  defiance  than  devotion 

0  invite  the  inspection  of  Omniscience  to  that 
teart  which  we  ourselvetf  neglect  to  inspect  7 
9ow  can  a  Christian  solemnly  cry  out  to  the 
Umighty,  *  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart,  prove 
ne  and  examine  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
le  any  ways  of  wickedness  in  me,*  while  he 
limself  neglects  to  *  examine  his  heart,*  is  afraid 
»f*  proving  his  thoughts,*  and  dreads  to  inquire 
f  there  *  be  any  way  of  wickedness*  in  himself. 
Knowing  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  lead  to  the 
urouJsion. 

In  our  self-inquisition  let  us  fortify  our  virtue 
If  a  rigorous  exactness  in  calling  things  by  their 
Moper  names.  Self-love  is  particularly  ingeni- 
NW  in  inventing  disguises  of  tliis  kind.  Let  us 
ay  them  open,  strip  them  bare,  &oe  them,  and 
five  them  as  little  quarter  as  if  they  were  the 
suits  of  another.^ — Let  us  not  call  wounded 
ride  delicacy.— ^If-love  is  made  up  of  sofl  and 
iekly  sensitulities.  Not  that  sensibility  which 
tielts  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  that  which 
tannot  endure  the  least  suffering  itself.  It  is 
Jivie  in  every  pore  where  self  is  concerned.  A 
ooeh  is  a  wound.  It  is  careless  in  inflicting 
•in,  but  exquisitely  awake  in  feeling  iL  U 
Mends  itself  before  it  is  attacked,  revenges 
Aonts  before  they  are  offered,  and  resents 
M  an  insult  the  very  suspicion  of  an  imper&c- 
ion. 

In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let  us 
lot  be  contented  to  examine  our  vices,  let  us 
xamine  our  virtues  also,  *  those  smaller  faults.* 
jet  us  scrutinize  to  the  bottom  those  qualities 
Jid  actions  which  have  more  particularly  ob- 
ained  public  estimation. — Let  us  inquire  if  they 
rare  genuine  in  the  principle,  simple  in  the  in- 
sation,  honest  in  the  prosecution.  Let  us  ask 
arselves  if  in  some  admired  instances  our  ^e- 
wroeity  had  no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  charity 
» taint  of  ostentation  7  Whether  when  we  did 
uch  a  right  action  which  brought  us  credit,  we 
hould  have  persisted  in  doing  it,  had  we  ton- 
een  that  it  would  incur  censure.  Do  we  never 
beeive  ourselves  by  mistaking  a  constitutional 
odlfllerMioe  of  temper  for  Christian  moderation? 
X>  we  never  construe  our  love  of  ease  into  dead. 
lesa  of  the  world  7  Our  animal  activity  into 
Christian  seal  7  Do  we  never  mistake  our  ob- 
tinacy  for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude,  our 
eUishness  for  feeling,  our  love  of  controversy 
sr  the  love  of  God,  our  indolence  of  temper  for 
uperiority  to  human  applause? — When  we  have 
tripped  our  good  qualities  bare ;  when  we  have 
lade  all  due  deductions  for  natural  temper,  easi- 
less  of  disposition,  self-interest ;  desire  of  admi. 
ation ;  of  every  extrinsic  appendage,  every  ille. 
itimate  motive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  account, 
nd  we  shall  be  mortified  to  see  how  little  there 
rill  remain.  Pride  may  impose  itscf  upon  us, 
ven  in  the  shape  of  repentance.  The  humble 
Siristian  is  grieved  at  his  fiiults,  the  proud  man 

1  angry  at  them. — He  is  indignant  when  he 
isoovers  he  has  done  wrong,  not  so  much  be- 
Aoee  his  sin  offends  God,  as  because  it  has  let , 


him  see  that  he  is  not  quite  so  food  as  he  had 
tried  to  make  himself  believe.    > 

It  is  more  necessary  to  excite  us  to  the  hum. 
bling  of  our  pride,  than  to  the  performance  of 
certain  good  actions :  the  former  is  more  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  less  pleasant  That  very  pride  will 
of  itself  stimulate  to  the  performance  of  many 
things  that  are  laudable.  These  performances 
will  reproduce  prido,  as  they  were  produced  by 
it ;  whereas  humility  has  no  outward  stimulus. 
Divine  grace  alone  produces  it  It  is  so  far 
from  being  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  that  it 
is  not  humility,  till  it  has  laid  the  desire  of  fame 
in  the  dust 

If  an  actual  virtue  consists,  as  we  have  fre 
quently  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  dominion 
over  the  contrary  vice,  humility  is  the  conquest 
oyer  pride,  charity  over  selfishness :  not  only  a 
victory  over  the  natural  temper,  but  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  opposite  quality.  This  proves  that 
all  virtue  is  founded  in  self-denial,  self-denial  in 
self-knowledge,  and  self-knowledge  in  self-ex- 
amination. Pride  so  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
do,  and  say,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  humi- 
lity  has  not  seldom  its  origin  in  pride.  That 
very  impatience  which  we  reel  at  the  perception 
of  our  faults  is  produced  by  the  astonishment  at 
finding  that  we  are  not  perfect — ^This  sense  of 
our  sins  should  make  us  humble  but  not  despe- 
rate. It  should  teach  us  to  distrust  every  thmg 
in  ourselves,  and  to  hope  for  every  thing  fifmn 
God.  The  more  we  lay  open  the  wounds  which 
sin  has  made,  the  more  earnestly  shall  we  seek 
the  remedy  which  Christianity  has  provided. 

But  instead  of  seeking  for  self-knowledge,  we 
are  glancing  about  us  for  grounds  of  self-exulta- 
tion !  We  almost  resemble  the  Pharisee,  who 
with  so  much  self-compUcency  delivered  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  and  other  men's 
sins,  and,  like  the  Tartars,  who  think  they  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  those  they  murder,  fancied 
that  the  sins  of  which  he  accused  the  publican  ' 
would  swell  the  amount  of  his  own  good  deeds. 
Like  him  we  take  a  few  items  from  memory, 
and  a  few  more  from  imafination.  Instead  of 
pulling  down  the  edifice  which  pride  has  raised, 
we  are  looking  round  on  our  good  works  for 
buttresses  to  prop  it  up.  We  excuse  ourselves 
from  the  imputation  of  many  faults  by  alleging 
that  they  are  common,  and  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  our 
deceits.  Faults  are  not  less  personally  ours  be- 
cause  others  commit  them.  There  is  divisibili- 
ty  in  sin  as  well  as  in  matter.  Is  it  any  dimi- 
nution  of  our  error  that  others  are  guilty  of  the 


Self-love  being  a  very  industrious  principle, 
has  generally  two  concerns  in  hand  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  busy  in  concealing  our  owu  de. 
feots,  as  in  detecting  those  of  others,  especially 
those  of  the  wise  and  good.  Wo  might  indeed 
direct  its  activity  in  the  latter  instance  to  our 
own  advantage,  for  if  the  fkvlia  of  good  men  are 
injurious  to  Uiemselves,  they  might  bo  rendered 
profitable  to  us,  if  we  were  careful  to  convert 
them  to  their  true  use.  But  instead  of  turning 
them  into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own  watch- 
fulness, we  employ  them  mischievously  in  two 
ways.  We  lessen  our  respect  for  pious  charao- 
ten  when  we  sse  the  infirmitiei  which  are 
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blended  with  tfMr  fine  qualities,  and  we  tarn 
their  failingt  krtft  a  justification  of  oar  own, 
which  are  not  fike  theirs  overshadowed  with 
▼irtues.  To  admire  the  excellences  of  others 
without  imitating  them  is  fruitless  admiration  ; 
to  condemn  their  errors  without  avoiding  is  an 
profitable  censoriousncss. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  our  conscience  to 
acknowledge  and  regret  any  faalt  we  have  re. 
cently  committed,  this  fault  so  presses  upon  our 
rerollection,  that  we  seem  to  fi)rget  that  we  have 
any  other.  This  single  error  fills  our  mind,  and 
we  look  at  it  as  through  a  telescope,  which, 
while  it  shows  an  object,  confines  the  sight  to 
that  one  object  exclusively.  Others  indeed  arc 
more  effectually  shut  out,  than  if  we  were  not 
examining  this.  Thus  while  the  object  in  ques« 
tion  is  magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist. 

It  seems  to  be  established  into  a  kind  of  sy^ 
tern  not  to  profit  by  any  thing  without  us,  and 
not  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  any  thing 
within  U8.  Though  we  are  perpetually  remark, 
ing  on  the  defects  of  others,  yet  when  does  the 
remark  lead  us  to  study  and  to  root  out  the 
same  defects  in  our  own  hearts  7  We  are  almost 
every  day  hearing  of  the  death  of  others,  bat 
does  it  induct  us  to  reflect  on  death  as  a  thing 
in  which  we  have  an  individual  concern  ?  We 
eottiider  the  death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  but  sel. 
dom  apply  it  as  a  warning.  The  death  of  others 
we  lament,  the  faults  of  others  we  censure,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  make  use  of  the  one  for  oar 
own  amendment,  or  of  the  other  fi)r  our  own  pre. 
paration.* 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  try  experi- 
ments  in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  philosophy. 
In  every  science  the  diligent  professor  is  always 
afraid  there  may  be  some  secret  which  he  hss 
not  yet  attained,  some  occalt  principle  which 
would  reward  the  labour  of  discovery,  something 
even  which  the  assiduous  and  intelligent  have 
actually  found  out,  but  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  his  pursuit.  And  shall  the  Christian  stop 
short  in  his  scrutiny,  shall  he  ^  not  examine  and 
inquire  till  he  lays  hold  on  th*e  very  heart  and 
core  of  religion  7 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 
pevailing  study,  and  experimental  religion  be 
liranded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant  of 
a  hollow  profession  7  Shall  we  never  labour  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practically,  between  having 
our  conduet  creditable  and  our  hearts  sanctified? 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
oar  attainments  7  Why  should  we  remain  in  the 
vestibule  when  the  sanctuary  is  open  7  Why 
fbould  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
courts  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into  the  ho- 
liest by  the  blood  of  Jesus  7 

Natural  reason  is  not  likely  to  furnish  argu. 
ments  sufficiently  cogent,  nor  motives  sufficient 
ly  powerful  to  drive  us  to  a  close  self.inspection. 
Our  corruptions  foster  this  ignorance.  To  this 
they  owe  their  undisputed   possession  of  our 


hearts.  No  principle  short  of  Christianity  h 
strong  enough  to  impel  os  to  a  stodjr  so  aim' 
greeable  as  that  of  our  faults.  Of  Chnstianit/ 
humility  is  the  prime  grace,  and  this  grace  cu 
never  take  root  and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  liw 
in  ignorance  of  itself.  If  we  do  not  know  tki 
greatness  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do  doI 
know  the  imperfections  of  oar  virtues,  the  &1U. 
bility  of  our  best  resolutions,  the  infirmity  of 
oar  purest  purposes,  we  cannot  be  hamUe ;  if 
we  are  not  humble,  we  cannot  be  Christians. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  end  to 
this  vigilance  7  Is  tliere  no  assigned  period  wbea 
this  self.denial  may  become  annecessary  7  No 
given  point  when  we  may  be  emancipated  ftoa 
the  vexatious  self.inspection  7  Is  the  matorW 
Christian  to  be  a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  u 
the  novice?  The  true  answer  is-we  may  cease  to 
watch  when  our  spiritual  enemy  ceases  to  asail. 
We  may  be  ofl'our  guard  when  there  is  no  loogsr 
any  temptation  without  We  may  cease  oar  ssl^ 
denial  when  there  is  no  more  corruption  witbia. 
We  may  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination  wbei 
we  are  sure  its  tendencies  will  be  towards  bca> 
ven.  We  may  dismiss  repentance  when  m  k 
abolished.  We  may  indulge  selfishness  wka 
we  can  do  it  without  danger  to  oor  souls.  Ws 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer  nead 
the  favour  of  God.  We  may  cease  to  praise 
him  when  he  ceases  to  be  gracious  to  us^— Tc 
discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period  short  of 
this,  will  be  to  defeat  all  the  virtues  we  haf 
practised  on  earth,  to  put  to  haiaid  all  our  hopa 
of  happiness  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Self.Love, 


*  For  this  hint,  and  a  ftw  athen  on  the  pame  *il)t)«ct, 
the  author  in  indebted  to  that  exoeUent  christian  mo. 
raUst,  M.  Nieole. 


*  The  idol  Self,'  says  an  excellent  old  divuie,* 
*has  made  more  desolation  among  men  than 
ever  was  made  in  those  places  where  idols  were 
served  by  human  sacrifices.  It  has  preyed  more 
fiercely  on  human  lives,  than  Moloch  or  tbs 
Minotaur.* 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvious,  but  it 
is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry,  than  to 
set  up  self  in  opposition  to  God.  To  devote  our. 
selves  to  this  service  is  as  perfect  slavery  as  lbs 
service  of  God  is  perfect  freedom.  If  we  cannot 
imitate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  his  death,  i»f 
are  called  upon  to  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  him. 
self  in  his  will.  Even  the  Son  of  God  declared 
*  I  came  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  me.*  This  was  his  grand  lesson, 
this  was  his  distinguishing  character. 

Self. will  is  the  ever  flowing  fountain  of  all 
the  evil  tempers  which  deform  our  hearts,  of 
all  the  boiling  passions  which  inflame  and  dis. 
order  society ;  the  root  of  bitterness  on  which 
all  its  corrupt  fruits  grow.  We  set  up  our  owa 
understanding  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
our  own  passions  against  the  will  of  God.  If 
we  could  ascertain  the  precise  period  when  ssd- 
snality  ceased  to  govern  in  the  animal  part  of 
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our  nature,  and  pride  in  the  intellectaal,  th^ 
period  woald  form  the  most  memorable  era  of 
the  Christian  life ;  from  that  moment  he  begins 
a  new  date  of  liberty  and  happiness ;  from  that 
eCage  he  sets  oat  on  a  new  career  of  peace,  li- 
berty, and  virtue. 

Self-bve  is  a  Proteus  of  all  shapes,  shades, 
end  complexions.  It  has  the  power  of  dilation 
and  contraction  as  best  serves  the  occasion. 
There  b  no  crevice  so  small  through  which  its 
mibtle  essence  cannot  force  its  way,  no  space  so 
ample  that  it  cannot  stretch  itself  to  fill. — It  is 
of  all  degrees  of  refinement,  so  coarse  and  hun- 
gry IS  to  gor^e  itself  with  the  grossest  adula- 
tion ;  so  futidious  as  to  require  a  homage  as  re- 
fined as  Itself;  so  artful  as  to  elude  the  detection 
of  ordinary  observers ;  so  specious  as  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  very  heart  in  which  it 
reipns  paramount :  yet,  though  so  extravagant 
a  Its  appetites,  it  can  adopt  a  moderation  which 
inposes,  a  delicacy  which  veils  its  deformity,  an 
artificial  character  which  keeps  its  real  one  out 
of  sight 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  self-love  as  if  it  were 
enly  a  symptom,  whereas  it  b  the  distemper  it- 
self; a  malignant  distelnper  which  has  posses- 
sion of  the  moral  constitution,  of  which  malady 
every  part  of  the  system  participates.    In  direct 

yosition  to  the  efiect  produced  by  the  touch 
the  fabled  king,  which  converted  the  basest 
materials  into  gold,  this  corrupting  principle 
foUutes,  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  whatever 
IB  in  itself  ^eat  and  noble. 

Selfllove  IS  the  centre  of  the  unrenewed  heart 
Thia  stirring  principle,  as  has  been  observed, 
I  indeed 


The  virtaoufl  mind  to  wake ; 

but  it  disturbs  it  from  its  slumbers  to  ends  and 
purposes  directly  opposite  to  those  assigned  to 
It  by  our  incomparable  bard.*  SelfJove  is  by 
BO  means  *the  small  pebble  which  stirs  the 
peaceful  lake.*  It  is  rather  the  pent  up  wind 
within,  which  causes  the  earthquake ;  it  is  the 
tempest  which  agitates  the  sleeping  ocean.  Had 
the  image  been  as  lust  as  its  clothing  is  beau- 
tiful ;  or  rather  had  itfr.  Pope  been  as  sound  a 
theologian  as  he  was  an  exquisite  poet,  the  allu- 
sioQ  in  his  hands  might  have  conveyed  a  sounder 
meaning  without  losing  a  particle  of  its  elegance. 
This  might  have  been  effected  by  only  substi- 
tuting the  effect  for  the  cause ;  that  is,  by  mak- 
ing iMnevolence  the  principle  instead  of  the  con- 
sequence, and  by  discarding  self-love  from  its 
central  situation  in  the  construction  of  the  meta- 
pbor. 

But  by  arraying  a  beggarly  idea  in  princely 
robea,  he  knew  that  his  own  splendid  powers 
eonld  at  any  time  transform  meanness  into  ma- 
jesty, and  deformity  into  beauty. 

Ailer  all  however, /e  erat  Mf /«  s«i2  i«att.  Had 
he  not  blindly  adopted  the  misleading  system 
of  the  noble  sceptic,  *  hit  guide,  philosopher,  and 
firiend,*  he  might  have  transferred  the  shining 
attributes  of  the  base-born  thing  which  he  has 
dreesed  ont  with  so  many  graces,  to  the  legiti- 
mate claimant — ^benevolence; — of  which  self- 
love  is  so  far  from  being,  as  he  represents,  the 
moving  spring,  that  they  are  both  working  in  a 
*  BMsy  00  Man,  1, 38S. 


course  of  incessant  counteraotion,  the  spirit 
striving  against  the  flesh,  and  llli  flesh  against 
the  spirit 

To  Christian  benevolence  all  the  happy  effects 
attributed  to  self-love  might  have  been  fairly 
traced.  It  was  only  to  dislodge  the  idol  and 
make  the  love  of  God  the  centre,  and  the  poet*s 
delightful  numbers  might  have  conveyed  truths 
worthy  of  so  perfect  a  vehicle.  *  This  centre 
moved,*  does  indeed  extend  its  pervading  mflu 
ence  in  the  very  manner  ascribed  to  the  oppo- 
site principle ;  does  indeed  spread  from  its  throne 
in  the  individual  breast,  to  all  those  successive 
circles,  *  wide  and  more  wide,*  of  which  the 
poet  makes  self  love  the  first  mover.* 

The  apostle  James  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
diffisrent  opinion  from  the  ethic  bard ;  he  speaks 
as  if  he  suspected  that  the  pebble  stirred  the 
lake  a  little  too  roughly.  He  traces  this  mis. 
chievous  principle  from  its  birth  to  the  largest 
extent  of  its  malign  influence. — The  questioOf 
*  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you,* 
he  answers  by  another  question ; — *  Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members'!* 

The  same  pervading  spirit  which  creates  hos. 
tility  between  nations,  creates  animosity  among 
neighbours,  and  discord  in  families.  It  is  the 
same  principle  which,  having  in  the  beginning 
made  *  Cain  the  first  male  child,*  a  murderer  in 
his  father's  house,  has  been  ever  since  in  0lr- 
petual  operation  ;  has  been  transmitted  in  one 
unbroken  line  of  succession,  through  that  long 
chain  of  crimes  of  which  history  is  composed 
to  the  present  triumphant  spoiler  of  Europe^— 
In  cultivated  societies,  laws  repress,  by  punish 
ing,  the  overt  act  in  private  individuals,  but  no 
one  thing  but  the  Christian  religion  has  ever 
been  devised  to  cleanse  the  spring. 

*The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  ?*  This 
proposition,  this  interrogation,  we  read  with 
complacency,  and  both  the  aphorism  and  the 
question  being  a  portion  of  Scripture,  we  think 
it  would  not  be  decent  to  controvert  it  We 
read  it  however  with  a  secret  reservation,  that 
it  is  only  tho  heart  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  is  meant,  and  we  rarely  make  the  applica- 
tion which  the  Scripture  intended.  Elach  hopes 
that  there  is  one  heart  which  may  escape  the 
charge,  and  he  makes  the  single  exception  in 
favour  of  his  own.  But  if  the  exception  which 
every  one  makes  were  true,  there  would  not  be 
a  deceitful  or  wicked  heart  in  the  world. 

As  a  theory  we  are  ready  enough  to  admire 
self-knowledge,  yet  when  the  practice  comes  in 
question  we  are  as  blindfolded  as  if  our  happi- 
nesa  depended  on  our  ignorance.    To  lay  hold 

*  Self-love  thus  pushed  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine: 
Belf-lore  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake : 
The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

The  author  hopes  to  be  forgiven  ton  these  remarks: 
she  has  hazarded  them  fbr  the  sake  of  her  more  yout]i> 
ful  readers.— She  has  not  forgotten  the  time  when,  in 
the  admiration  of  youthAil  enthusiasm,  she  never  sus- 
pected that  the  principle  of  these  finished  verses  was  Ism 
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on  a  religious  trnthf  and  to  maintain  our  hold, 
li  no  easy  matter.  Our  understandings  are 
not  more  read?  to  receive  than  our  affections  to 
lose  it  We  like  to  have  an  intollectual  know- 
led^  of  divine  things,  but  to  cultivate  a  spiritual 
acquaintance  with  Uiem  cannot  be  effected  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  We  can  even  more  readily  force 
ourselves  to  believe  that  which  has  no  affinity 
with  our  understanding,  than  we  can  kring  our- 
■elves  to  choose  that  which  has  no  interest  in 
our  will,  no  correspondence  with  our  passions. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  is  to 
endeavour  to  conquer  this  antipathy  to  the  self- 
denying  doctrines  against  which  the  human 
heart  so  sturdily  holds  out  The  learned  teke 
incredible  pains  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  philosopher  cheerfully  consumes  the  mid- 
night oil  in  his  laborious  pursuite ;  he  willingly 
sacrifices  food  and  rest  to  conquer  a  difficulty 
in  science.  Here  the  labour  is  pleasant,  the  fa> 
tigue  is  grateful,  the  very  difficulty  is  not  with- 
oat  its  charms.  Why  do  we  feel  so  differently 
in  our  religious  pursuite  7  Because  in  the  most 
operoee  human  studies,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion of  snlf,  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  will, 
there  is  no  combat  of  the  affections.  If  the  pas- 
aions  are  at  all  implicated,  if  self-love  is  at  all 
concerned,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  gratifica- 
tion thanr  of  opposition. 

There  is  sucn  a  thing  as  a  mechanical  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  good  imitations  of  religion, 
■o  well  executed  and  so  resembling,  as  not  only 
to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the  artist  Self- 
love  in  ito  various  artifices  to  deceive  us  to  our 
rain,  sometimes  makes  use  of  a  means,  which, 
if  properly  used,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
that  can  be  devised  to  preserve  us  from  iU  in- 
fluence— the  perusal  of  pious  books. 

But  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
the  indolent,  and  the  self-satisfied,  produce  an 
eflfect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce,  and  which  they  actually  do 
produce  on  minds  prepared  for  the  perusal. 
They  inflate  where  they  were  intended  to 
humble.  As  some  hypochondriacs,  who  amuse 
their  melancholy  hours  with  consulting  indis- 
eriminately  every  medical  book  which  falls  in 
their  way,  fancy  they  find  their  own  case  in 
every  page,  their  own  ailment  in  the  ailment 
of  every  patient,  till  they  believe  they  actually 
feel  every  pain  of  which  they  read,  though  the 
work  treate  of  cases  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  own : — so  the  religious  valetudinarian,  as 
unreasonably  elated  as  the  others  are  depressed, 
reads  books  descriptive  of  a  highly  religious 
state,  with  the  same  unhappy  self-application. 
He  feels  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a  watch  that  has 
no  movements  in  common  with  it,  yet  he  fancies 
that  they  go  exactly  alike.  He  dwells  with  de- 
lip^hton  symptoms,  not  one  of  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  flatters  himself  with  their  supposed 
agreement  He  observes  in  those  books  what 
are  the  signs  of  grace,  and  he  observes  them 
with  complete  self-application ;  he  traces  what 
are  the  evidences  of  being  in  God^B  favour,  and 
those  evidences  he  finds  in  himself. 

Self.ignorance  appropriates  truths  faithfully 
•tated  but  wholly  inapplicable.  The  presump- 
tion  of  the  novice  arrogatea  to  itself  the  experi- 
•nee  of  the  advanced  Chriatian.  Ho  ia  penoad- 


ed  that  it  ia  his  own  case,  and  seixea  on  the  oa. 
eolations  which  belong  only  to  the  nK>st  elevated 
piety.  Self-knowledge  would  correct  the  jodf 
ment  It  would  teach  us  to  uae  the  patten 
hold  out  as  an  original  to  copy,  instead  of  leti 
ing  ua  to  fancy  that  we  are  alreadr  wrooght 
into  the  aasimilation.  It  would  teach  us  wba 
we  read  the  history  of  an  estebUahed  ChristiaB, 
to  labour  after  a  conformity  to  it,  inatead  of 
mistaking  it  for  the  delineation  of  our  own 
character. 

Human  prudence,  daily  experience,  self-love, 
all  teach  us  to  distrust  others,  but  ail  OBotim 
combined  do  not  teach  us  to  distrust  oaraelvei; 
we  confide  unreservedly  in  our  own  hearti  thoi]|h 
as  a  guide  it  misleads,  as  a  counsellor  it  betraja 
It  is  Both  party  and  judge.  As  the  one,  it  blimii 
through  ignorance,  as  the  other,  it  acqoili 
through  partiality. 

Though  we  value  ourselves  upon  oar  discre- 
tion in  not  confiding  too  implicitly  in  others 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  friend,  lay 
neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy  who  has  deoeinc 
us  so  often  as  we  have  deceived  ourselves.  If 
any  acquaintance  betray  us,  we  take  warniof 
are  on  the  watch,  and  Ire  careful  not  to  tmt; 
him  again.  But  however  frequently  the  bososi 
traitor  deceive  and  misled,  no  such  determined 
stand  is  made  against  his  treachery  :  we  lie  u 
open  to  bis  next  assault  aa  if  he  had  never  be- 
trayed us.  We  do  not  profit  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past  delusion  to  guard  against  tfai 
future. 

Tet  if  another  deceive  ua,  it  u  only  in  matlen 
respecting  this  world  ;  but  we  deceive  oorsshei 
in  things  of  eternal  moment  The  treacberj 
of  others  can  only  affect  our  fortune  or  our  fame, 
or  at  worst  our  peace ;  but  the  internal  traitor 
may  mislead  ua  to  our  everlasting  deatructioo. 
We  are  too  much  disposed  to  suspect  othen 
who  probably  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  power  to  injure  us,  but  we  seldom  suspect 
our  own  heart  though  it  possesses  and  employs 
both.  We  ought  however  fairly  to  diatinguish 
between  the  simple  vanity  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  self-love.  Those  who  content  themselves 
with  talking  as  if  the  praise  of  virtue  implied 
the  practice,  and  who  expect  to  be  theogfat 
good,  because  they  commend  goodness,  onlj 
propagate  the  deceit  which  has  misled  then- 
selves,  whereas  hypocrisy  does  not  even  believe 
herself.  She  has  deeper  motives ;  she  has  de- 
signs to  anawer,  competitions  to  promote,  pro- 
jecte  to  effect  But  mere  vanity  can  subsist 
on  the  thin  air  of  the  admiration  ehe  soli- 
cite,  without  intending  to  get  any  thing  by  iL 
She  is  gratuitous  in  her  loquacity ;  for  she  is 
read^  to  display  her  own  merit  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  give  in  return,  whose  appUose  brinfi 
no  profit,  and  whose  censure  no  dinmee. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  ahooA  jwige  of 
things  not  according  to  the  opinion  of  others  in 
cases  foreign  to  ourselves ;  cases  on  whiah  we 
have  no  correct  means  of  determining ;  bat  we 
do  it  in  things  which  relate  immediately  to 
ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth  bottho  opinioo 
of  others  our  standard  in  pointo  which  othen 
cannot  know,  and  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
ignorant  We  are  as  fond  of  the  appUoaasasaB 
oftheappor  gallery  as  the  dnuButticpoeL  Liki 
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Inm  we  afiect  ta  deipiie  the  mob  oonaidered  u 
indiTidual  judgfeg,  yet  as  a  maat,  we  oovet  their 
applaase.  Like  him  we  feel  strengthened  bj 
IM  namber  of  voices  in  oar  favour,  and  are  less 
mxioas  about  the  goodness  of  the  work,  than 
Um  loudness  of  Um  acclamation.  Suoobm  Im 
merit  in  the  eye  of  both. 

But  even  though  we  may  put  moro  nfinement 
into  oar  self-love,  it  is  self-love  stilL  No  sub- 
tlety of  reasoning,  no  elegance  of  taste,  though 
Et  may  disguise  the  radical  principle,  can  destroy 
it.  We  are  still  too  much  in  love  with  flattery, 
•vtn  though  we  may  profess  to  despise  that 
praiM  which  depends  on  the  acclamations  of 
the  vulgar.  But  if  we  are  over  anxbus  for  the 
admiration  of  the  better  born  and  the  better 
hved,  this  by  no  means  proves  that  we  are  not 
wn ;  it  only  proves  that  our  vanity  has  a  better 
ite.  Our  appetite  is  not  coarse  enough  per- 
ipsto  relish  that  popularity  which  onlinary 
obition  covets,  but  do  we  never  feed  in  secret 
the  applauses  of  more  distinguished 
jmigee  7  Is  not  their  having  extolled  evr  merit 
aaonfirmation  of  our  discernment,  and  the  chief 
gnrand  of  our  high  opinion  ofihein? 

But  if  any  circumstance  arise  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  too  favourable  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  of  us,  though  their 
general  character  remain  nnimpoaohable,  and 
their  general  conduct  as  meritorious  as  when 
we  most  admired  them,  do  we  not  begin  to  judge 
them  unfavourably  ?  Do  we  not  begin  to  ques- 
tion their  claim  to  that  discernment  which  we 
hed  ascribed  to  them,  to  suspect  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  which  we  had  so  loudly  com- 
mended  ?  It  is  well  if  we  do  not  entertain  some 
doabt  of  the  rectitude  of  their  principlee,  as  we 
probably  do  of  the  reality  of  their  friendship. 
We  do  not  candidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
prejudice,  which  misrepresentation,  which  party 
may  produce  even  on  an  upright  mind.  StiU 
lees  does  it  enter  into  our  calculation  that  we 
may  actually  have  deserved  their  disapproba- 
tion, that  something  in  our  conduct  may  have 
ineorred  the  change  in  theirs. 

It  is  no  low  attainment  to  detect  this  lurking 
injnetice  in  our  hearts,  to  strive  against  it,  to 
pray  against  it,  and  especially  to  conquer  it 
We  may  reckon  that  we  have  acquired  a  sound 

Elnciple  of  integrity  when  prejudice  no  longer 
nds  our  judgment,  nor  resentment  biases  our 
justice ;  when  we  do  not  make  our  opinion  of 
another  depend  on  the  opinion  which  we  con- 
oeive  he  entertains  of  us.  We  must  keep  a  just 
mearsure,  and  hold  an  even  balance  in  judging 
i^oarselves  as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  have 
BO  false  estimate  which  shall  incline  to  con- 
dlMnnation  without,  or  to  partiality  within. 
The  enadning  prmciple  must  be  kept  sound, 
or  our  deletmination  will  not  be  exact  It  must 
be  at  onee  a  testimony  of  our  rectitude,  and  an 
incentive  to  it 

In  order  to  improve  this  principle,  we  should 
make  it  a  test  of  our  sincerity  to  search  out  and 
to  commend  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  do 
Hot  like  us.  But  this  must  bo  done  without 
affectation,  and  without  insincerity.  We  must 
practice  no  false  candour.  If  we  are  not  on  our 
gfoard  we  may  be  laying  out  for  the  praise  of 
fmuaity,  while  we  are  only  exercising  a  nm- 


ple  act  of  justice.  These  refinements  of  self 
love  are  the  dangers  only  of  spirits  of  the  highei 
order,  but  to  such  they  are  dangers. 

The  ingenuity  of  self-deceit  is  inexhaustible. 
If  people  extol  us,  we  feel  our  good  opinion  of 
ourselves  confirmed.  If  they  dislike  us,  we  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  ourselves,  but  of  then ; 
it  is  not  we  who  want  merit  but  they  who  want 
penetration.  If  we  cannot  refuse  them  diBcem- 
ment,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  not 
so  much  insensible  to  our  worth  as  envious  of 
it  There  is  no  shifl,  stratagem,  or  device 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  make  us  stand  well 
with  ourselves. 

We  are  too  apt  to  calculate  our  own  character 
unfairly  in  two  ways;  by  referring  to  some  one 
signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  such  acts  were 
tiM  common  habit  of  our  lives,  and  by  treating 
our  habitual  faults,  not  as  common  habits,  but 
occasional  failures.  There  is  scarcely  any  fault 
in  another  which  offends  us  more  than  vanity, 
though  perhaps  there  is  none  that  really  injures 
us  so  little.  We  have  no  patience  that  another 
should  be  as  full  of  self-love  as  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be ;  so  full  of  himself  as  to  have  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  us.  We  are  particularly 
quick  sighted  to  the  smallest  of  his  imperfec* 
tions  which  interferes  with  our  self-est««m, 
while  we  are  lenient  to  his  more  grave  offences, 
which  by  not  coming  in  contact  with  our  vanity, 
do  not  shock  onr  self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  love  our 
selves  so  much  better  than  we  love  any  other 
person,  yet  there  is  hardly  one,  however  little 
we  value  him,  tliat  we  had  not  rather  be  alone 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  converse  with, 
that  we  had  not  rather  come  to  close  quarters 
with,  than  ourselves  7  Scarcely  one  whose  pri* 
vate  history,  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  actions, 
and  motives  we  had  not  rather  pry  into  than 
our  own.  iio  we  not  use  every  art  and  oon- 
trivance  to  avoid  getting  at  the  truth  of  our  own 
character  7  Do  we  not  endeavour  to  keep  our- 
selves ignorant  of  what  every  one  else  knows 
respecting  our  faults,  and  do  we  not  account 
that  man  our  enemy,  who  takes  on  himself  the 
best  office  of  a  friend,  that  of  opening  to  us  onr 
real  state  and  condition  7 

The  little  satisfaction  people  find  when  they 
faithfully  look  within,  makes  them  fly  more 
eagerly  to  things  without.  Early  practice  and 
long  habit  might  conquer  the  repugnance  to 
look  at  home,  and  this  fondness  for  lookinr 
abroad.  Familiarity  oflen  makes  us  pleaaed 
with  the  society  which,  while  strangers  we 
dreaded.  Intimacy  with  ourselves  might  pro- 
duce  a  similar  effect 

We  might  perhaps  collect  a  tolerably  just 
knowledge  of  our  own  character,  could  we 
ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  others  respecting 
us ;  but  that  opinion  being,  except  in  a  moment 
of  resentment,  carefully  kept  from  us  by  our 
own  precautions,  profits  us  nothing.  We  do 
not  choose  to  know  their  secret  sentiments, 
because  we  do  not  choose  to  be  cured  of  onr 
error ;  because  we  *  love  darkness  rather  than 
light;*  because  we  conceive  that  in  parting 
with  our  vanity,  we  should  part  with  the  only 
oomfbrt  we  have,  that  of  being  ignorant  of  onr 
own  fhnlta. 
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Self-knowledge  would  materiaUv  oontribate 
to  uur  Iiappinesfl,  by  curing  ns  of  that  aelCsuffi. 
cloncy  which  is  continually  exposing  us  to  nior< 
tifications.  The  hourly  rubs  and  vexations  whieb 
pride  undergoes,  is  far  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  tlie  short  intoxication  of  pleasure  which  it 
•natclies. 

The  enemy  within  is  always  in  a  oonMeracy 
with  the  enemy  without,  whether  thai  enemy 
be  the  world  or  the  devil.  The  domestie  Ae  ac 
ooramodates  itself  to  their  allurements,  flatters 
our  weaknesses,  throws  a  veil  over  our  vices, 
tarnishes  our  good  deeds,  gilds  our  bad  ones, 
hoodwinks  our  judgment,  and  works  hard  to 
conceal  our  internal  springs  of  action. 

Self-love  has  the  talent  of  imitating  whatever 
the  world  admires,  even  though  it  should  be  tlio 
Christian  virtues.  It  leads  us  from  our  regard 
to  reputation  to  avoid  all  vices,  not  only  which 
would  bring  punishment  but  discredit  by  the 
commission.  It  can  even  assume  the  zeal  and 
copy  the  activity  of  Christian  charity.  It  com. 
municates  to  our  conduct  those  properties  and 
graces,  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  actuated  by  a  sounder  motive.  The  differ- 
ence  lies  in  the  ends  proposed.  The  object  of 
the  one  is  to  please  God,  of  the  other  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  man. 

Self-love  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others  by 
its  own,  is  aware  that  nothing  excites  so  much 
odium  as  its  own  character  would  do,  if  nakedly 
exhibited.  We  feel,  by  our  own  disgust  at  its 
exhibition  in  others,  how  much  disgust  we  our- 
selves should  excite  did  we  not  invest  it  with 
the  soil  garb  of  gentle  mannars  and  polished  ad- 
dress.  When  therefore  we  would  not  conde- 
scend *  to  take  the  lowest  place,  to  think  others 
better  than  ourselves,  to  be  courteooaand  pitiful,* 
on  the  true  scripture  ground,  politeness  steps  in 
u  the  accidental  substitute  of  humility,  and  the 
counterfeit  brilliant  is  willingly  worn  by  those 
who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  jewel. 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mind  which 
will  oflen  restrain  a  well-bred  man  from  sordid 
pleasures  and  gross  voluptuousness.  He  will  be 
led  by  his  good  taste  perhaps  not  only  to  abhor 
the  excesses  of  vice,  but  to  admire  the  theorv  of 
Tirtue.  But  it  is  only  the  erapule  of  vice  which 
he  will  abhor.  Exquisite  gratifications,  sober 
luxury,  incessant  but  not  unmeasured  enjoy- 
ment, form  the  principle  of  his  plan  of  life,  and 
if  he  obscrvQ  a  temperance  in  his  pleasures,  it 
is  only  because  excess  would  take  off  the  edge, 
destroy  the  zest,  and  abridge  the  gratification. 
By  resisting  gross  vices  he  flatters  himself  that 
ho  in  a  temperate  man,  and  that  he  has  made 
all  tile  sacrifices  which  self-denial  imposes.  In- 
wardly satisfied,  he  compares  himself  with  those 
who  have  sunk  into  coarser  indulgences,  enjoys 
his  own  superiority  in  health,  credit,  and  unim- 
paired  faculties,  and  triumphs  in  the  dignity  of 
his  own  character. 

There  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
a  sort  of  religious  self-deceit,  an  affection  of  hu- 
mility which  is  in  reality  full  of  life,  which  re- 
iolves  all  importance  into  what  concerns  self, 
which  only  looks  at  things  as  they  refer  to  life. 
This  religious  vanity  operates  in  two  ways : — 
We  not  onl  ?  fly  oat  at  the  imputation  of  the 
amalleit  individaal  fiMilt,  while  at  the ^' — 


we  afiect  to  charge  ourselves  with  more  oomp^ 
tion  than  ia  attributed  to  us ;  but  on  the  otbsr 
hand,  while  we  are  lamenting  our  general  waat 
of  all  goodness,  we  fight  for  every  particle  that 
ii  iiapiitad.  The  one  quality  that  is  in  queattoa 
■Iwaja  happens  to  be  the  very  one  to  which  we 
flWiC  la?  claim,  however  deficient  in  others — 
Tham,  whllt  renouncing  the  pretensions  to  every 
virtue,  *  wo  depreciate  ourselves  into  all.*  We 
had  rather  talk  even  of  our  faults  than  not  oc- 
cupy the  foreground  of  the  canvass.  ^ 

Humility  does  not  consist  in  tellinff  oi 
but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them  ;  In 
them  patiently  and  even  thankfully  i  m-i 
ing  ourselves  when  told;  in  not  hatiijf 
who  tell  us  of  them.  If  we  were  little  in  ear 
own  eyes,  and  felt  our  real  insignifkanee,  we 
should  avoid  false  humility  as  much  as  mart 
obvious  vanity ;  but  we  seldom  dwell  on  ear 
faults  except  in  a  general  way,  and  rarely  ea 
those  of  which  we  are  really  guilty.  We  do  it 
in  the  hope  of  being  contradicted,  and  thus  of 
being  confirmed  in  Uie  secret  good  opinion  «t 
entertain  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  enough  thatws 
inveigh  against  ourselves,  we  must  in  a  manoer 
forget  ourselves.  This  oblivion  of  self  from  t 
pure  principle,  would  go  further  towards  oar 
advancement  in  christian  virtue,  than  the  most 
splendid  actions  performed  on  the  opposite 
ground. 

That  self-knowledge  which  teaches  us  homi- 
lity,  teaches  us  compassion  also.  The  sick  pity 
the  sick.  They  sympathize  with  the  disorder 
of  which  they  feel  the  symptoms  in  themselvea 
Self-knowledge  also  checks  injustice  by  ests- 
blishing  the  equitable  principle  of  showing  ths 
kindness  we  expect  to  receive ;  it  represses  aia. 
bition  by  convincing  us  how  little  we  are  entitM 
to  superiority ;  it  renders  adversity  profitable 
by  letting  us  see  how  much  we  deserve  it ;  it 
makes  prosperity  safe,  by  directing  our  hearts 
to  HIM  who  confers  it,  instead  of  receiving  it  u 
the  consequence  of  our  own  deserL 

We  even  carry  our  self-importance  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  of  Grod.  When  prostrate  there  we 
are  not  required,  it  is  true,  to  forget  ourselves, 
but'  we  are  required  to  remember  him.  We  have 
indeed  much  sin  to  lament,  but  we  have  also 
much  mercy  td  adore.  We  have  much  to  ask, 
but  we  have  likewise  much  to  acknowledge. 
Yet  our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  not  fill 
our  hearts  half  as  much  as  a  petty  uneasinesi 
of  our  own  ;  nor  ms  infinite  per^ctions  as  mack 
as  our  own  smallest  want 

The  great,  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  mS^ 
love,  is  to  get  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  Yet  let  us  eftr 
bear  in  mind  that  dependence  on  our  ioUow  ers^ 
tnrea  is  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  aa  k(i*«f  thsa 
is  to  be  cultivated.  There  is  none  baft  God  ea 
whom  the  principles  of  love  and 
form  but  one  duty. 


CHAP.  XIV.. 

On  the  conduct  of  Chrigtiana  in  their  intercmutt 
with  the  irreligiouM* 

Tee  combination  of  integri^  with 
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m  the  preeite  point  at  which  a  aeriooi  Christian 
oinat  aim  in  hit  intArcoane,  and  capecially  in 
his  debates  on  relifirion,  with  men  of  the  oppo- 
«te  description.  He  most  consider  himself  as 
BoC  onlv  baring  his  own  reputation  hot  Um  ho- 
nour of  rcligiuu  in  his  keeping^.  While  ho  miNt 
OD  the  one  hand  *set  his  face  as  ■  flint*  ag^iMt 
any  thingr  that  may  bo  construed  iaio  oompn^ 
miso  or  evasion,  into  denying  or  conoeolinf  way 
ekrislian  troth,  or  shrinking  from  any  com. 
— ndod  duty,  in  order  to  conciliate  favoor ;  he 
mmftf  on  the  other  hand,  be  scropolously  care. 
M  aofor  to  maintain  a  christian  doctrine  with 
OB  imehriatian  temper.  In  endeavouring  to  con- 
tineo  ho  must  be  cautious  not  needlessly  to  irri- 
tate. He  must  distinguish  between  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  pride  of  his  own  character,  and 
sever  be  pertinaciously  supporting  the  one,  un- 
dor  the  pretence  that  be  is  only  maintaining  the 
other.  The  dislike  thus  exciteid  against  the  dis. 
patant  is  at  once  transferred  to  tlie  principle, 
ond  the  adversary's  unfavourable  opinion  of  re. 
li|fion  is  augmented  by  the  faults  of  its  cham- 
pion. At  the  same  time,  the  intemperate  cham. 
piou  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  fur. 
ther  service  to  the  man  whom  his  offensive  man. 
nors  have  disgusted. 

A  serious  Christian,  it  is  true,  feels  an  honest 
indignation  at  hearing  those  truths  on  which 
his  everlasting  hopes  depend,  lightly  treated. 
He  cannot  but  feel  his  heart  rise  at  the  affront 
oflfered  to  his  Maker.  But  instead  of  calling 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  rcviler*s  head,  he 
will  raise  a  secret  supplication  to  the  Grod  of 
heoven  in  his  favour,  which,  if  it  change  not  the 
heart  of  his  opponent,  will  not  only  tranquilize 
his  own,  but  soften  it  towards  his  adversary ; 
tbr  we  cannot  easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we 
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le  who  advocates  the  sacred  cause  of  Chris. 
tianity,  should  be  particularly  aware  of  fancying 
that  his  being  religious  will  atone  for  his  being 
disagreeable ;  that  his  orthodoxy  will  justify  his 
imcharitablcness,  or  his  zeal  make  up  for  his  in- 
discretion. He  must  not  persuade  himself  that 
he  has  been  serving  God,  when  he  has  only  been 
gmtifying  his  own  resentment,  when  he  has 
aetnafly  by  a  fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  odvonced  by  tem. 
perate  argument  and  persuasive  mildness.  Even 
a  judicious  silence  under  great  provocation  is,  in 
a  warm  temper,  real  forbearance.  And  though 
*to  keep  silence  from  good  words*  may  be  pain 
and  grief,  yet  the  pain  and  grief  must  be  borne, 
tnd  the  silence  must  be  observed. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudent  religionists 
glory  in  the  attacks  which  their  own  indiscre. 
Son  has  invited.  With  more  vanity  than  truth 
tbej  npply  the  strong  and  ill-chosen  term  of 
poneeotion,  to  the  sneers  and  ridicule  which 
some  impropriety  of  monner  or  some  inadvert. 
oney  of  their  own  has  occasioned.  Now  and  then 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  censure  may  be  deserved, 
and  the  high  professor  may  possibly  be  but  an 
IndifTercnt  moralist  Even  a  good  man,  a  point 
W6  are  not  sufficiently  ready  to  concede,  may 
iMtye  been  blameable  in  some  instance  on  which 
his  censures  will  naturally  have  kept  a  keen  eye. 
On  these  occasions  how  forcibly  does  the  point- 
id  cauticm  recur,  which  was  implied  by  tlie  di- 
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vine  meniUit  on  the  mount,  and  enforced  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  to  distinguish  for  whose  sake  we 
are  calomniated. 

By  the  way,  this  sharp  kx>k.out  of  worldly 
men  on  the  p rofhsiors  of  religion,  is  not  without 
yery  important  uses.  While  it  serves  to  promote 
circumspection  in  the  real  Christian,  tiie  detec- 
tion to  which  it  leads  in  the  case  of  the  hollow 
profeosor,  forms  a  broad  and  useful  line  of  die- 
tinetion  between  two  classes  of  characters  so 
essentially  distinct,  and  yet  so  frequently,  so  un- 
justly, and  so  malevolently  confounded. 

The  world  believes,  or  at  least  affects  to  be. 
liove,  that  the  correct  and  elegant  minded  reli- 
gious  man  is  blind  to  those  errors  and  infirmi- 
ties, that  eccentricity  and  bad  taste,  that  pro- 
penalty  to  diverge  from  the  straight  line  of  pru- 
dence, which  is  discernible  m  some  pious  but 
ill-judging  men,  and  which  delight  and  gratify 
the  enemies  of  true  piety,  as  furnishing  them 
with  so  plausible  a  ground  for  censure.  But  if 
the  more  judicious  and  better  informed  Chris- 
tian bears  with  these  infirmities,  it  is  not  that 
he  does  not  clearly  perceive  and  entirely  con- 
demn them.  But  he  bears  with  what  he  disap> 
proves  for  the  sake  of  the  seal,  the  sincerity,  the 
general  usefulness  of  these  defective  characters: 
these  good  qualities  are  totally  overlooked  by 
the  censurer,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  aggm 
vate  the  failings  which  Christian  charity  la 
ments  without  extenuating.  It  bears  with  them 
from  the  belief  that  impropriety  is  less  mis- 
chievous than  carelessness,  a  bad  judgment  than 
a  bad  heart,  and  some  little  excesses  of  zeal  than 
gross  immorality  or  total  indifference. 

We  are  not  ignorant  how  much  truth  itself 
ofibnds,  though  unassociated  with  any  thing  that 
is  displeasing.  This  furnishes  an  important 
role  not  to  Mid  to  the  unavoidable  offence,  bj 
mixing  the  faults  of  our  own  citaracter  with  tM 
cause  we  support ;  because  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  enemy  will  take  care  never  to  separate 
them.  He  will  always  voluntarily  maintain  the 
pernicious  association  in  his  own  mind.  He  will 
never  think  or  speak  of  religion  without  connect, 
ing  with  it  the  real  or  imputed  bad  qualities  of 
all  the  religious  men  he  knows  or  has  heard  oC 

Let  not  then  the  friends  of  truth  unnecessarily 
increase  the  number  of  her  enemies.  Let  her 
not  have  at  once  to  sustain  the  assaults  to  which 
her  divine  character  inevitably  subjects  her,  and 
the  obloquy  to  which  the  infirmities  and  fbihleo 
of  her  injudicious,  and  if  there  are  any  such, 
her  unworthy  champions  expose  her. 

But  we  sometimes  justify  our  rash  violence 
under  colour  that  our  corrert  piety  cannot  en- 
dure the  faults  of  others,  l^he  Pharisees,  overw 
flowing  with  wickedness  themselves,  made  the 
exactness  of  their  own  virtue  a  pretence  for 
looking  with  horror  on  the  publicans  whom  our 
Saviour  regarded  with  compassionate  tender- 
ness, while  ho  reprobated  with  keen  severity 
the  sins,  and  especially  the  ccnsoriousness  of 
their  accusers.  *  Charity,*  says  an  admirable 
French  writer,  *  ia  that  law  which  Jesus  Christ 
caine  down  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  repair 
the  di«r  aions  which  sin  has  introduced  into  it: 
to  be  the  proof  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
God,  by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to  the  di 
vine  law ;  to  reconcile  him  to  himself  by  sobta 
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giting  his  panioas  to  his  reaion ;  and  in  fine  to 
reconcile  him  to  all  mankind,  bj  curing  him  of 
the  desire  to  domineer  over  them.* 

But  we  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  become  the 
instrumrntfl  of  God  in  promoting^  the  spiritual 
rood  of  any  one,  if  we  stop  up  the  avenue  to  his 
heart  by  riolonce  or  imprudence.  We  not  only 
pat  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  £ood  to  all  whom 
wo  disgust,  but  are  we  not  liable  to  some  retpon- 
nbility  for  the  failure  of  all  the  eood  we  might 
have  done  them,  had  we  not  forfeited  our  inln- 
encc  by  our  indiscretion  ?  What  we  do  not  to 
others,  in  relieving  their  spiritual  as  well  as 
bodily  wants,  Christ  will  punish  as  not  having 
been  done  to  himself!  This  is  one  of  tbo  easea 
in  which  our  own  reputation  is  ao  inseparably 
eonnectcd  with  that  of  religion,  that  we  should 
be  tender  of  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

The  modes  of  doing  good  in  society  are  vari- 
ous. We  should  sharpen  our  discernment  to 
discover  them ;  and  our  zeal  to  put  them  in 
practice.  If  we  cannot  open  man's  eyes  to  the 
truth  of  religion  by  our  arguments,  we  may 
perhaps  open  them  to  its  beauty  by  our  modera- 
tion. Though  he  may  dislike  Christianity  in 
itself,  he  may,  fVom  admiring  the  forbearance  of 
the  Christian,  be  at  last  led  to  admire  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  flowed.  If  he  have  hitherto 
refused  to  listen  to  the  written  evidences  of  re- 
ligion, the  temper  of  her  advocate  may  be  a  new 
evidence  of  so  engaging  a  kind,  that  his  heart 
may  be  opened  by  the  sweetness  of  the  one  to 
the  varieties  of  the  other.  He  will  at  least  be 
brought  to  allow  that  that  religion  cannot  be 
rery  bad,  the  fruits  of  which  are  so  amiable. 
The  conduct  of  the  disciple  may  in  time  bring 
im  to  the  feet  of  the  Master.  A  new  combina- 
Uon  may  be  formed  in  his  mind.  He  may  be- 
gin to  see  what  he  had  supposed  antipathies  re- 
conciled, to  unite  two  things  which  he  thought 
as  impossible  to  be  brought  together  as  tiie  two 
poles — he  may  begin  to  couple  candour  with 
Christianity. 

But  if  the  mild  advocate  fail  to  convince,  ho 
may  persuade ;  even  if  he  fail  to  persuade,  he 
wii<  at  least  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  adversary 
such  favourable  impressions,  as  may  induce  him 
to  inquire  farther.  He  may  be  able  to  employ 
on  some  future  occnsiun,  to  more  effectual  pur- 
pose, the  credit  which  his  forbearance  will  have 
obtained  for  him :  whereas  uncharitable  vehe- 
mence  would  probably  have  forever  shut  the  ears 
end  closed  the  heart  of  his  opponent  against  any 
further  intercourse. 

But  if  the  temperate  pleader  should  not  be  so 
bappy  as  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  on 
the  mind  of  his  antagonist,  he  is  in  any  cara 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  own  soul ;  he  is 
at  least  imitating  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints ;  ho  is  cultivating  that  *  meek  and  quiet 
spirit*  of  which  his  blessed  Master  gave  at  once 
the  rule,  the  injunction,  and  the  praise. 

If  *  ail  bitterness,  and  clamour,  and  malice, 
and  evil  speaking,*  are  expressly  forbidden  in 
ordinary  cases,  surely  the  prohibition  must  more 
peculiarly  apply  to  tne  case  of  religious  contro- 
^r^ialists.  Suppose  Voltaire  and  Hume  had 
been  led  to  take  their  measure  of  onr  religion 
(as  one  would  really  suppose  they  had)  firom  the 
defeaces  of  Christiaaity  b/  their  ?er  j  able  con- 


temporary, bishop  WarburtoHi — When  they  saw 
this  Goliah  in  talents  and  learning,  dealing  abool 
his  ponderous  blows,  attacking  with  the  same 
powerful  weapons,  not  the  enemies  only,  but  thi 
friends  of  Christianity,  who  happened  to  see 
some  points  in  a  different  light  from  himself* 
not  meeting  them  as  his  opponents,  but  pouncing 
on  them  as  his  prey ;  not  seeking  to  deieod 
himself,  but  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  waging  of 
fensive  war ;  delighting  in  unprovoked  hustility 
— when  they  saw  him  thus  advocate  the  Chris, 
tian  cause,  with  a  spirit  diametrically  opposite 
to  Christianity,  would  they  not  ezultingly  ei^ 
claim,  in  dilTerent  opposition  to  the  exclainalioa 
of  the  apostolic  age,  '  See  how  these  Christians 
hate  one  another  !*  Whereas  had  his  vast  pow* 
ers  of  mind  and  astonishing  compass  of  know* 
ledge  been  sanctified  by  the  angelic  meekness 
of  archbishop  I«eighton,  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  if  Christianity  bs 
false,  it  is  after  all  so  amiable  that  it  deservss 
to  be  true.  Might  they  not  have  applied  to 
these  two  prelates  what  was  said  of  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon,  *  /*tin  pnuve  la  Religi(ui,  Vautre  lafaU 
aimer* 

If  we  studiously  contrive  how  to  furnish  the 
most  complete  triumph  to  infidels,  contentions 
theology  would  be  our  best  contrivance.  They 
enjoy  the  wounds  the  combatants  inflict  on  each 
other,  not  so  much  from  the  personal  injury 
which  either  might  sustain,  as  from  the  convic- 
tion that  every  attack,  however  it  may  tenni* 
nato,  weakens  the  common  cause.  In  all  en- 
gagements with  a  foreign  foe,  they  know  that 
(/hristianity  mvst  come  off*  triumphantly.  AH 
their  hopes  are  founded  on  a  civil  war. 

If  a  forbearing  temper  shouk)  be  maintained 
towards  the  irreligious,  how  much  more  by  the 
professors  of  religion  towards  each  other.  As  it 
is  a  lamentable  instance  of  human  infirmity  that 
there  is  often  much  hostility  carried  on  by  good 
men,  who  profess  the  same  faith ;  so  it  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  litigious  nature  of  man 
that  this  spirit  is  less  excited  by  broad  distioe- 
tions,  (such  as  conscience  ought  not  to  reoondls) 
than  by  shades  of  opinion,  shades  so  Aw  add 
light,  that  the  world  would  not  know  they  ex- 
isted at  all,  if  by  their  animosities  the  dispntanll 
were  not  so  impatient  to  inform  it 

While  we  should  never  withhold  a  dear  and 
honest  avowal  of  the  great  principles  of  our  rs 
ligion,  let  us  discreetly  avoid  dvirelling  on  inooa 
siderable  distinctions,  on  which,  as  they  dn  not 
affect  the  essentials  either  of  faith  or  practice, 
we  may  allow  another  to  maintain  his  opinion 
while  we  steadily  hold  fast  our  owru  But  ie 
religious  as  in  military  warfare,  it  almost  seems 
as  if  the  hostility  were  great  in  proportion  in  the 
littleness  of  the  point  contested.  We  all  re- 
member when  two  great  nations  were  on  ths 
point  of  being  involved  in  war  for  a  apot  of 
ground*  in  another  hemisphere,  so  little  knowi 
that  the  very  name  had  scarcely  reached  us;  tk 
inconsiderable  that  its  possession  would  hav 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  cither.  In  d 
vil  too,  as  well  as  in  national  and  tlicologieal 
disputes,  there  is  often  most  stress  laid  on  ths 
most  indifferent  things.  Why  would  thA  SpaQMk 
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governnMnt  some  years  agfo  so  little  consult  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  as  nearly  to  produce  an 
insurrection,  by  issuing  an  edict  for  them  to  re- 
liuquish  tlie  ancient  national  dress  7  Why  was 
the  security  of  the  sUte,  and  the  lives  of  the  sub- 
jects put  to  haiard  for  a  cloak  and  a  jerkin  7 
For  the  obstinate  people  made  as  firm  a  Atand 
«|fainst  this  trifling  requisition,  as  they  enuld 
have  made  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  if  they  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  possess  cither — a  stand  as  firm  as  they  are 
now  nobly  makin|r  in  defence  of  tlicir  country 
and  their  independence. 

Without  invidiously  enumerating  any  of  the 
narrowing  names  which  split  Christianity  in 
pieces,  and  which  so  unhappily  drive  the  sub. 
jects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  into  intcrminsble 
war,  and  range  them  into  so  many  hotftile  bands, 
not  against  the  common  enemy,  but  against 
each  other ;  wo  cannot  forbear  regretting  that 
less  temper  is  preserved  among  these  near 
oeiglibours  in  local  situation  and  in  Christian 
truth,  than  if  the  attack  of  either  wore  levelled 
at  Jews,  Turka,  or  Infidels. 

Is  this  that  catholic  spirit  which  embraces 
with  the  love  of  charity,  though  not  of  approba- 
tion, the  whole  oflwpring  of  our  common  Father 
— which  in  the  armsof  itn  large  affection,  with- 
out  vindicating  their  faults  or  adopting  their 
opinions,  *  takes  every  creature  in  of  every  kind,' 
and  which  like  its  gracious  Author,  *  would  not 
that  any  thing  should  perish  ?* 

The  preference  of  remote  to  approximating 
opinion  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
tba  religious  world.  The  Author  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  so  pas- 
sionate an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  as 
to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism;  though 
■o  rapturous  an  eulogist  of  the  apostate  Julian 
as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  polytheism, 
Yet  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  to  un- 
belief,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy  of  the  vehe. 
nent  Athanasius,  with  more  respect  than  he 
•bowi  to  the  *  scanty  creed'  of  a  contemporary 
tthiloMipher  and  theologian,  whose  cold  and  com. 
iirtlMs  doclrims  were  much  less  removed  from 
hk  own. 

Might  not  the  twelve  monsters  which  even 
the  incredibia  strength  and  labour  of  Hercules 
feund^  so  hard  to  subdue,  be  interpreted  as  an 
ingenious  allegory,  by  which  were  meant  twelve 
popular  prejudices  ?  But  though  the  hero  went 
Rirth  armed  pretcrnaturally,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom  herself  furnishing  him  with  his  helmet, 
■nd  the  god  of  eloquence  with  his  arrows,  yet  it 
ii  not  certain  that  he  conquered  the  relif^oui 
^iudices,  not  of  tlic  world,  but  even  of  Argos 
ana  Myconoe  ;  at  Icoiit  they  were  not  among  his 
Mrlier  conquests ;  they  were  not  serpents  which 
■n  infaid  hand  could  strangle.  They  were  more 
probftbly  the  fruitful  hydra,  which  lost  nothing 
by  losing  a  head,  a  new  head  always  starting 
np  to  supply  the  incessant  decapitation.  But 
thongh  he  slew  the  animal  at  last,  might  not  its 
envenomed  gore  in  which  his  arrows  were  dip. 
pad  be  the  perennial  fountain  in  which  perse- 
cuting  bigotry,  harsh  intolerance,  and  polemical 
acrimony,  have  continued  to  dip  their  pens  ! 

It  u  a  doliciite  point  to  hit  npon,  neither  to 
^Rodicate  the  truth  in  so  oonne  a  manner  as  to 


excite  a  prejudice  against  it,  nor  to  make  anj 
concessions  m  the  hope  of  obtaining  popularity 
*  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  liva 
peaceably  with  all  men,'  can  no  more  mean  that 
we  should  exercise  that  false  candour  which 
conciliates  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  than  that 
we  should  defend  the  truth  with  so  intolerant  a 
spirit,  as  to  injure  the  caose  by  discrediting  the 
advocate. 

As  the  apostle  beantifbll^  obtests  his  brethren, 
not  by  the  power  and  dignity,  but  *  by  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ,'  so  every  Christian 
should  adorn  his  doctrine  by  the  same  endearing 
qualities,  evincing  bv  the  brightness  of  the  po- 
lish, the  folidity  of  the  substance.  But  he  will 
carefolly  avoid  adopting  the  external  appearance 
of  these  amiable  tempers  as  substitutes  tor  piety, 
when  they  are  only  its  ornaments.  Condescend, 
ing  manners  may*  be  one  of  the  numberless  mo- 
difications of  selfishness,  and  reputation  is  thus 
oflen  obtained,  where  it  is  not  fairly  earned. 
Carefully  to  examine  whether  he  pleased  others, 
for  their  good  to  edification,  or  in  order  to  gain 
praise  and  popularity,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a 
Christian. 

We  should  not  bo  angry  with  the  blind  for 
not  seeing,  nor  with  the  proud  for  not  acknow 
lodging  their  blindness.  We  ourselves  perhaps 
wore  once  as  blind  ;  happy  if  we  are  not  still  ae 
proud.  If  not  in  this  instance,  in  others  per* 
haps  they  might  have  made  more  of  our  advan- 
tages than  we  have  done ;  we,  under  their  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  more  perverroly 
wrong  than  they  are,  had  we  not  been  treated 
by  the  enlightened  with  more  patient  tenderness 
than  we  are  disposed  to  exercise  towards  them. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  are  assured  by  truth  itself^ 
would  have  repented,  had  they  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilcges  which  Chorazin  and  Betnsaida  threw 
away.  Surely  we  may  do  that  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  for  the  love  of  our  opponent's  soul, 
which  well-bred  men  do  through  a  regard  to  po- 
liteness. Why  shouM  a  Christian  be  more  ready 
to  offend  against  the  rule  of  charity  than  a  gen- 
tleman against  the  rule  of  decorum  ?  Candour 
in  judging  is  like  disinterestedness  in  acting ; 
both  are  statutes  of  the  rojral  law. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of'^right  which  men  feel 
they  possess  to  their  own  opinion.  With  this 
right  it  is  of\en  more  difiicolt  to  part  than  even 
with  the  opinion  itself.  If  our  object  be  the 
real  good  of  our  opponent;  if  it  )w  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to  contest  for  victory, 
we  shall  remember  this.  We  shall  consider 
what  a  value  we  put  u|ion  our  own  opinion  t 
why  should  his,  though  a  false  one,  be  less  dear 
to  him,  if  he  b<'li4vn  it  true?  This  considera- 
tion will  tenrh  us  not  to  expect  too  much  at  first 
It  will  teach  un  the  prudence  of  seeking  some 
iTcneral  point,  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  agree. 
This  will  let  him  see  that  we  do  not  differ  from 
him  for  the  sake  of  differing  ;  which  conciliating 
spirit  of  ours  may  bring  him  to  a  temper  to  listen 
to  arguments  on  topics  where  our  disagreement 
is  wider. 

In  disputing,  for  instance,  with  those  who 
wholly  reject  the  divine  authority  of  the  scrip, 
tures,  we  can  gain  nothing  by  quoting  them, 
and  insisting  vehemently  on  the  proof  which  ie 
to  be  drawn  from  them,  in  support  of  the  point 
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ia  debate :  their  unquestionable  truth  availing 
nothing  with  thoae  who  do  not  allow  it  But 
if  we  take  some  common  ground,  on  which  both 
the  parties  can  atand,  and  rcanon/rnm  the  analo- 
gies of  natural  rcligipn,  and  Uie  way  in  which 
God  proceeds  in  the  known  and  aoknowled^cd 
course  of  his  providence,  to  the  way  in  which 
he  deals  with  us,  and  has  declared  he  will  deal 
with  us,  as  the  God  revealed  in  the  Bible ;  our 
opponent  may  be  struck  with  the  similarity  and 
be  put  upon  a  track  of  consideration,  and  be 
broc^ht  to  a  temper  in  considering  which  may 
terminate  in  the  happiest  manner.  Ha  may 
be  brought  at  lengt))  to  be  leaa  avene  fhim 
listening  to  us,  on  thaie  grounds  and  principles 
of  which  probably  he  might  oCberwiae  nerer 
have  seen  the  value. 

Where  a  d'  'putant  of  another  description  can- 
not endure  what  ho  snccringly  calls  the  strict- 
neas  of  evangelical  religion,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  acknowledge  the  momentous  truths 
or  man*s  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  of  the 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  majesty  and  purity 
of  God.  Strive  then  to  meet  him  on  these 
grounds,  and  respectfully  inquire  if  he  can 
sincerely  aflirm  that  he  is  acting  np  to  the  truths 
he  acknowledges  ? — If  he  is  living  in  all  re- 
■pecta  as  an  accountable  being  ought  to  live  ? — 
If  he  is  really  conscious  of  acting  as  a  being 
Might  to  act,  who  knows  that  he  is  rontinoally 
acting  under  the  eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God  ? 
You  will  find  he  cannot  stand  on  these  grounds. 
Either  he  must  be  contented  to  receive  the  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  or  be  convicted  of  in- 
consistency, or  self-deceit,  or  hypocrisy;  you 
will  at  least  drive  him  off  his  own  ground  which 
he  will  find  untenable,  if  you  cannot  bring  him 
over  to  yours.  But  while  the  enemy  is  effecting 
his  retreat,  do  not  you  cut  off*  the  means  of  his 
return? 

Some  Christians  approve  Christianity  as  it  is 
knowledge,  ratlior  than  as  it  is  principle.  They 
like  it  as  it  yields  a  grand  object  of  pursuit ;  as 
it  enlarges  their  view  of  things,  as  it  opens  to 
them  a  wider  field  of  inquiry  ;  a  fresh  source  of 
discovery,  an  additional  topic  of  critical  inves- 
tigation.  They  consider  it  rather  as  extending 
the  limits  of  their  research,  than  as  a  means  of 
ennobling  their  affections.  It  furnishes  their 
understanding  with  a  fund  of  riches  on  which 
they  are  eager  to  draw,  not  so  much  for  the  ira- 
lirovement  of  the  heart  as  of  the  intellect  They 
consider  it  as  a  thesis  on  which  to  raise  inter- 
esting  discussion,  rather  than  as  premises  from 
which  to  draw  practical  conclusions  ;  as  an  in- 
controvertible truth,  rather  than  as  a  rule  of  life. 

There  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of  sacred 
aabjects  given  us  by  these  persons,  which  ac- 
cording to  our  conception,  is  not  only  mistaken 
but  pernicious.  We  refer  to  their  treatment  of 
religion  as  a  mere  science  divested  of  its  practi- 
cal  application,  and  taken  rather  as  a  code  of 
philosophical  speculations  than  of  active  princi- 
ples. To  explain  our  meaning,  we  might  per- 
haps venture  to  except  agunst  the  choice  of 
t9pics  almoat  exclusively  made  by  these  writers. 

Afler  they  have  apent  half  a  life  upon  the 
evidences,  the  mere  vestibule,  so  necessary,  we  '■ 
allow,  to  be  passed  into  the  temple  of  Christi- ! 
anitj,  we  acoompany  them  into  their  edifice,  I 


and  find  it  composed  of  materials  bat  too  co- 
incident with  their  former  taste.  Questions  of 
criticism,  of  grammar,  of  history,  of  metaphy. 
sics,  of  mathematics,  and  of  all  the  sciences 
meet  us,  in  the  very  place  of  that  which  saint 
Paul  tells  us  *  is  the  end  of  all,*— that  is, 'Charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  consciencoi 
and  of  faith  unfeigned,  from  which*  he  adds 
*8ome  having  swerved,  have  turned  aaide  tn 
vain  jangling.** 

We  arc  very  far  from  applying  the  latter 
term  to  all  scientific  discussions  in  religion,  of 
which  we  should  be  the  very  last  to  deny  the 
use,  or  question  the  necessity.  Our  main  objec 
tion  lies  to  the  preponderance  given  to  sgcfa 
topics  by  our  controversialists  in  their  divinity, 
and  to  the  spirit  too  oAen  manifested  in  theu 
discussiors.  A  preponderance  it  ia,  which 
makes  us  sometimes  fear  they  oousider  tbess 
things  rather  as  religion  itself,  than  as  helps  to 
understand  it,  as  the  substitutes,  not  the  allies 
of  devotion.  At  the  same  time,  a  cold  and 
philosophical  spirit,  oAen  studiously  maintained, 
seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  religion 
with  them  is  not  accidentally,  but  essentiallv, 
and  solely  an  exercise  ^  the  wits,  and  a  field 
for  the  display  of  intellectnal  prowess — as  if 
the  salvation  of  souls  were  a  thing  by  the  by. 

These  prize  fighters  in  theolo{;y  remind  M 
of  the  philosophers  of  other  schools :  we  feel  as 
if  we  were  reading  Newton  against  Des  Cartes^ 
or  the  theory  of  caloric  in  opposition  to  phhigii> 
ton.  *Nous  Ic  regardons,*  says  the  eloqwBl 
Saurin  upon  some  religious  subject,  *  pour  Ir 

iilupart,  de  la  meme  maniere,  dont  on  envissgt 
es  ide  cs  d*un  ancien  philosophe  sur  le  gonvem^ 
inent.* — The  practical  part  of  religion  in  rhor 
is  forgotten,  is  lost  in  its  theories ;  and  what  i 
worst  of  all,  a  temper  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  employed  to  defend  or  iUnstrali 
its  positions. 

The  latter  effect  might  be  traced  beyond  the 
foregoing  causes,  to  another  nearly  nOlid  to 
them — the  habit  of  treating  religion  ae  ■  aeienee 
capable  of  demonstration.  On  a  sabjeel  evi* 
dently  admitting  but  of  moni  evideaoi^  «m 


instead  of  being  temperately  argued.    NaT-  «• 
could  almost  smile  at  the  sight  of  aoiiM  intrml^ 


lament  to  see  questions  dofmatieaHy  MGwe^ 
■     Nayw 

and  barren  noveltv'  in  relig^m,  i 
the  satisfaction  of  some  one  ingeniom  thcorirti 
who  draws  ufion  himself  inatantlj  a  hnndred 
confutations  of  every  position  he  maintainib 
The  ulterior  stages  of  the  debate  are  often  snoh 
as  might  *  make  angels  weep.*  And  when  wt 
remember  that  even  in  the  most  important  qnes- 
tions,  involving  eternal  interests,  *  probability  ii 
the  yery  guide  of  lifc,*t  we  could  most  devoutly 
wish,  that  on  subjects,  to  aay  the  least,  not 
*  generally  necessary  to  aalvation,*  in&llibiUty 
were  not  the  claim  of  the  disputant,  or  pcrsond 
animosity  the  condition  of  his  failure. 

Such  spcculatists  who  are  more  anxioup  to 
make  pvoselytcs  to  an  opinion,  than  converts  to 
a  principle,  will  not  bo  so  likely  to  convince  as 

*  See  1  Tim.  i,  5, 6.  also  verse  4,  in  ii*hjc!i  tha  apratli 
hints  at  ccrtnin  '  OMn  snd  endlcu  xrnccltj^iM,  wlsd 
ministrr  qui^tinns  lather  than  eodly  etlif>'iac  whkh  ip 
by  (kith.*  Wo  dan  not  say  ham  dotely  this  descrtbUss 
applieii  to  aomo  modara  ooatnvertiKta  in  iteokcv 

t  Butler's  IntiediKlioa  10  *  Tte  Aaale^.' 
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u  the  Chriititn  wlio  is  known  to  act 
convictions,  and  whose  genuine  piety 
ife  and  heart  into  his  reasonings.  The 
probably  knows  already  all  the  inge- 
uments  which  books  supply.  Inge- 
'efore,  if  he  be  a  candid  man,  will  not 
1^  to  touch  him,  as  that  *  godly  sin- 
iicli  he  cannot  but  perceive  the  heart 
igonist  is  dictating  to  his  lips.  There 
B  energy  in  pure  Christian  truth  which 
IS  principle  imitates  in  vain.  The 
ge  which  pufTeth  up*  will  make  few 

converts  unaccompanied  with  the 
vhich  edificth.' 

ove  prejudices,  then,  is  the  boandea 
Christian,  but  he  must  take  care  not 

them  by  conceding  what  integrity 
m  to  concede.  He  must  not  wound 
ence  to  save  liis  credit.  If  an  ill  bred 
I  disgusts  another,  a  dishonest  com- 
undoes  himself.  Ho  must  remove  all 
ns  to  the  reception  of  truth,  but  the 
The  must  not  adulterate.  In  clearing 
impediment  he  must  secure  the  prin- 

wn  reputation  be  attacked,  he  must 
by  every  lawful  means ;  nor  will  he 
he  valuable  possession  to  any  demand 
»f  conscience,  to  any  call  but  the  im. 
all  of  duty.  If  his  good  name  be  put 
tition  with  any  other  earthly  good,  he 
rve  it,  however  dear  may  be  the  good 
lishes  ;  but,  if  the  competition  lie  be- 
reputation  and  his  conscience,  he  has 
ion  in  making  the  sacrifice,  costly  a* 
eeliog  man  struggles  for  his  fame  as 
:,  but  if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  parts 
r  he  knows  that  it  is  not  the  life  of  his 

)  same  reason  that  we  must  not  be 
ons  to  vindicate  our  fame,  we  must 
il  to  preserve  it  from  any  unjust 
D.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
I  an  admirable  example  in  both  re- 
d  we  shoald  oever  consider  him  in  one 
lew,  without  recollecting  his  conduct 
•r.  So  profound  is  his  humility  that 
M  himeeir  *  less  than  the  least  of  all 
Not  oontent  with  this  comparative 
on,  he  proclaims  his  actual  corrup. 
I  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  is  no 
g.*  Yet  this  deep  sclfabasement  did 
lit  him  from  assorting  his  own  calum. 
•rth,  from  declaring  that  he  was  not 
le  very  *  chicfest  of  the  apostles  ;* — 
Ka  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  oo 
stop  mc  of  this  boasting,*  &c.  He  then 
as,  witli  B  manly  dignity,  tempered 
ble  modesty,  a  multitude  oC  instances 
lualioled  sufferings  and  his  unrivalled 

only  his  own  personal  feelings  were 
Ml,  how   self-abasing,   how  mCanni. 

But  where  the  unjust  imputation  in- 
le  honour  of  Christ  and  the  credit  of 
what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  him, 

clearing  of  hiiaeelf ;  yea  what  vehe- 
ire ;  yea  what  Mai  !* 
we  rejoice  in  tbi  promises  annexed  to 
Lades,  we  shoal  i  M  caatioos  of  apply- 


ing to  ourselves  prooiiaes  which  do  not  belong 
to  us,  particularly  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
last  beatitude.  When  our  fame  is  attacked,  let 
us  carefblly  inquire,  if  we  are  *  sobering  for 
righteousness*  sake,*  or  for  our  own  faults ;  let 
us  examine,  whether  we  may  not  deserve  the 
censures  we  have  inonrred.  Even  if  we  are 
suffering  in  the  cauae  of  God,  may  we  not  have 
brought  discredit  on  that  holy  cause  by  oar  im. 
prndence,  our  obstinacy,  oar  vanity  ;  by  our  seal 
without  knowledge,  and  our  eai neatness  without 
temper  7  Let  us  inquire,  whether  our  revilere 
have  not  some  foundation  for  the  charge  f 
WheChor  we  have  not  sought  our  own  glory  more 
than  that  of  jQod  7  Whether  we  are  not  more 
disappointed  at  missing  that  revenue  of  praise, 
which  we  thought  our  good  works  were  entitled 
to  bring  us  in,  than  at  the  wound  religion  may 
have  sustained  ?  WheUior,  though  our  viewe 
were  rifht  on  the  whole,  their  purity  was  not 
much  dloyed  by  human  mixtures?  Whether 
neglecting  to  count  the  cost,  we  did  not  expect 
unmixed  approbation,  uninterrupted  success, 
and  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  and  applause,  to- 
tally forgetting  the  reproaches  received,  and  the 
obloquy  sustained  by  *  the  Man  of  Sorrows.* 

If  we  can  on  an  impartial  review,  acquit  onr- 
selves  as  to  the  general  purity  of  our  motivea, 
the  general  integrity  of  our  conduct,  the  uo* 
fbigned  sincerity  of'^our  endeavours,  then  we 
may  indeed,  though  with  deep  humility,  take 
to  ourselves  the  comfort  of  this  divine  beatitude. 
When  we  really  find,  that  men  only  speak  evil 
of  us  for  Atff  sake  in  whose  cause  we  have  la- 
boured,  however  that  labour  may  have  been 
mingled  with  imperfection,  we  may  indeed  *  re- 
joice and  be  exceeding  glad.*  Submission  may 
be  elevated  into  gratitude,  and  forgiveness  into 
love. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  propriety  of  introducing  Religton  m 
general  convertation. 

Mat  wc  be  allowed  to  introduce  here  an 
opinion  warmly  maintained  in  the  world,  and 
which  indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  rules  for 
the  management  of  religious  debate  recom* 
mended  in  the  preceding  chapter  7  It  is,  that 
the  subject  of  religion  ought  on  no  occasion  to 
be  introduced  in  mixed  company :  that  the  di. 
vcrsity  of  sentiment  upon  it  is  so  great,  and  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
our  minds,  as  to  be  liable  to  lead  to  heat  and 
contention.  Finally,  that  it  is  too  grave  and 
solemn  a  topic  to  be  mixed  in  the  miscellaneona 
circle  of  social  discourse,  much  less  in  the  fos- 
tive  effusions  of  convivial  cheerfulness.  Now, 
in  answer  to  these  allegations,  we  most  at  least 
insist,  that  should  religion,  on  other  grounds,  bo 
found  entitled  to  Mwial  discussion,  the  last  oh- 
servation,  if  tzne,  would  prove  convivial  cheer, 
fulness  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  religion,  rather  than  relij^ion  inadmissiblo 
into  cheerful  parties.  And  it  is  certainly  a 
retort  difficult  of  evasion,  that  where  to  intnr 
dace  Religion  herself  ie  to  endanpr  her  honoofy 
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there  she  rather  sufibrs  in  reputation  by  the  pre- 
■encc  of  her  friend.  The  man  endeared  by  con- 
▼iciion  to  his  religion  will  never  bear  to  be  long, 
much  less  to  be  statedly  separated  from  the  ob- 
ject  of  his  affections :  and  he  whose  zeal  once 
determined  him  *  to  know  nothing*  anrangst  his 
associates,  *  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,' 
never  could  have  dreamt  of  a  latitude  of  inter, 
pretation,  which  would  admit  a  Christian  into 
scenes  where  every  thing  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  might  be  recognized  with  credit. 

These  principles  appear  so  plain  and  incon. 
trovertibic,  Uiat  the  question  seems  rather  to  call 
for  a  ditferent  statement,  vix. — Why  religion 
should  not  bo  deemed  admissible  into  etery  so- 
cial meeting  and  friendly  circle  in  which  a 
Christian  himself  would  choose  to  be  found  7 
That  it  is  too  weighty  and  important  a  subject 
for  discussion,  is  an  argument,  which,  standing 
alone,  assumes  the  gross  absurdity  that  either 
men  never  talk  of  that  which  most  nearly  in- 
terests  them,  or  tliat  when  they  do,  they  talk 
improperly.  They  will  not,  it  is  true,  introduce 
a  private  concern,  however  important,  in  which 
no  one  is  interested  but  themselves.  But  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  who  is  not  interested  7  Or 
whero  will  topics  be  found  more  universal  in 
their  application  to  all  times,  persons,  places  and 
circumstances,  as  well  as  more  important,  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  eternal  welfare  of 
mankind  7 

Nor  will  it  be  avowed  with  great  colour  of 
reason,  that  topics  so  important  suffer  in  point 
of  gravity,  or  in  the  respect  of  mankind,  by  fre- 
quent discussion.  We  never  observed  men  grow 
indifferent  to  their  health,  their  affairs,  their 
ir lends,  their  country,  in  proportion  as  these 
were  made  the  subjects  of  their  familiar  dis- 
course. On  the  contrary,  oblivion  has  been  no- 
ticed as  the  offspring  of  silence.  The  man  who 
never  mentions  his  fViend,  is,  we  think,  in  gene- 
ral most  likely  to  forget  him.  And  far  from 
deeming  the  name  of  oni,  greater  than  any 
earthly  friend  *  taken  in  vain,'  when  mentioned 
discreetly  in  conversation,  we  generally  find 
him  most  remembered  and  respected  in  secret, 
by  those  whose  memories  are  occasionally  re- 
freshed by  a  reference  to  his  word  and  authority 
in  public.  *  Familiarity,'  indeed,  we  have  been 
told,  *  produces  contempt  ;*  a  truism,  on  which 
we  are  convinced  many  persons,  honestly,  though 
blindly,  rest  their  habitual,  and  even  systematic 
reserve  on  religious  subjects.  Bui  *  familiarity* 
in  our  mind  has  reference  rather  to  the  manner, 
than  to  the  act,  of  introducing  religion.  To  us 
it  is  synonymous  with  a  certain  trite  and  trivial 
repetition  of  serious  remarks,  evidently  *  to  no 

Srofit,'  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  persons 
imiliarized,  rather  by  education  than  feeling, 
to  the  language  of  piety. 

More  particularly  we  refer  it  to  a  still  more 
criminal  habit  which,  to  their  disgrace,  some 
professors  of  religion  share  with  the  profane,  of 
raising  a  latig h  by  the  introdaction  of  a  religious 
observation  or  eren  a  Scriptural  quotation.  *  To 
court  a  grin  when  we  should  woo  a  soul,'  is 
surely  an  abuse  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  par- 
lour as  the  pulpit  Nor  has  the  senate  itself 
been  always  exempt  from  this  impropriety.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  long  since  prononnoed  a  jest  drairn  • 


from  the  Bible,  the  vulgarcst  because  the  c 
of  all  jests. — And  far  from  ^^rverting  religious 
topics  to  such  a  purpose  himself,  a  feeling  Chris, 
tian  would  not  often  be  found,  where  such  would 
be  the  piobable  consequence  of  offering  a  pious 
sentiment  in  company. 

That  allusions  involving  religious  qnestions 
are  oflen  productive  of  dispute  and  altercation, 
is  a  fact,  which  though  greaily  exaggerated 
must  yet  in  a  degree  be  admitted.  This  cir 
cumstance  may  in  some  measure  account  foi 
the  singular  reception  which  a  religious  remark 
is  oflen  observed  to  meet  with  in  the  world,  ii 
is  curious  to  notice  the  surprise  and  alarm 
which,  on  such  occasions,  will  frequently  per- 
vade  the  party  present.  The  remark  is  received 
as  a  stranger  guest,  of  which  no  one  knows  the 
quality  or  intentions.  And,  like  a  species  of 
intellectual  foundling,  it  is  cast  upon  the  com- 
pany without  a  friend  to  foster  its  infancy,  or  to 
own  any  acquaintance  with  the  parent.  A  fear 
of  consequences  prevails.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
feeling  is — *  We  know  not  into  what  it  msy 
grow:  it  is  therefore  safer  to  stifle  it  in  the 
birth.'  This,  if  not  the  avowed,  is  the  implied 
sentiment 

But  is  not  this  delicacy,  this  mauvaiie  Aeafe, 
so  peculiar  perhaps  to  our  countrymen  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  the  very  cause  which  operates  so 
unfavourably  upon  that  effect  which  it  labours 
to  obviate  ?     Is  not  the  very  infrequency  of  mo> 
ral  or  religious  observations,  a  sufficient  account 
to  be  given  both  of  the  perplexity  and  the  irrita. 
tion  said  to  be  consequent  upon  their  introduc- 
tion 7    And  were  not  religion  (we  mean  such 
leligious  topics  as  may  legitimately  arise  io 
mixed  society,)  banished  so  much  as  It  is  from 
conversation,  might  not  its  occasional  reenrrenes 
become  by  degrees  as  natural,  perhaps  as  inte. 
resting,  certainly  as  instructive,  and  afler  all  as 
safe,  as  *  a  close  committee  on  the  weather,'  or 
sny  other  of  the  authorized  topics  which  are 
about  as  productive  of  amusement  as  of  instruc- 
tion ?    People  act  as  if  religion  were  to  be  re- 
garded at  a  distance ;  as  if  even  a  raspeotfVii  ig- 
norance were  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  lunQiar 
approach.    This  reserve,  however,  does  not  give 
an  air  of  respect,  so  mnch  as  of  mystery,  to  re- 
ligion.   An  able  writer*  has  observed,  ■  that  wss 
esteemed  the  most  sacred  part  of  Pagan  devotHm 
which  was  the  most  impure,  and  the  only  thing 
that  was  commendable  in  it  is,  that  it  was  kept 
a  ^reat  mystery.'    He  approves  of  nothing  ia 
this  religion  but  the  modesty  of  withdrawing  it 
self  fVnm  the  eyes  of  the  world. — But  Christiani- 
ty requires  not  to  be  shrouded  in  any  such  mys 
terious  recesses.    She  does  not,  like  the  Eastern 
monarchs,  owe  her  dignity  to  her  concealment 
She  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  honoured  whers 
most  known,  and  most  revered  where  most  dear- 
ly visible.  •>. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  hints  rather  than  ar- 
gument belong  to  our  present  nndertaking.  In 
Uiis  view,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  of- 
fer a  few  general  observations,  upon  the  difler- 
ent  occasions  on  which  a  well  regulated  wad 
would  be  solicitous  to  introduce  religion  bis 
social  discourse.    The  person  poescssed  of  MKh 
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ft  mind,  would  be  mainly  anxious,  in  a  society 
af  Christians,  that  somethingr  should  appear  in- 
dicative of  their  profession.  He  would  accord. 
*ng\y  feel  a  strong  desire  to  effect  it,  when  ho 
plainly  perceived  his  company  engaged  on  no 
•ther  topic  cither  innocently  entertaining,  or  ra- 
lionally  instructive.  The  desire,  however,  would 
•y  no  moans  cloud  his  brow,  give  an  air  of  im- 
patience  to  his  countenance,  or  render  him  inat- 
tentive to  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
circle.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  endeavour  to 
feel  additional  interest  in  his  neighbour*s  sug- 
gestions,  in  proportion  as  he  hoped  in  turn  to 
attract  notice  to  his  own.  Ho  would  show  long 
forbearance  to  the  utmost  extent  of  conscientious 
toleration.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
design,  he  would  never  attempt  a  forced  or  un- 
reasonable  allusion  to  serious  subjects ;  a  caution 
requiring  the  nicest  judgment  and  discrimina- 
iion,  most  particularly  where  he  felt  the  sonti- 
nenta  or  the  zeal 'of  his  company  to  be  not  con- 
genial  with  his  own.  His  would  bo  the  spirit 
of  the  prudent  mariner,  who  does  not  even  a  p. 
proach  his  native  shore  without  carefully  watch- 
ing  the  winds,  and  sounding  the  channels; 
knowing  well  that  a  temporary  delay,  even  on 
an  unfriendly  element,  is  preferable  to  a  hasty 
landing  his  company,  on  shore  indeed,  but  upon 
the  point  of  a  rock. 

Happily  for  our  present  purpose,  the  days  we 
live  in,  aftord  circumstances  both  of  foreign  and 
domestio  occurrence,  of  every  possible  variety 
of  colour  and  connection,  so  as  \o  leave  scarcely 
any  mind  unfurnished  with  a  store  of  progressive 
remarks  by  which  the  most  instructive  tnNha 
may  be  approached  through  the  most  obvions 
topics.  And  a  prudent  mind  will  study  to  make 
ids  approaches  to  such  an  ultimate  object,  pro- 
gressive ,  11  will  knoiv  ai8o  where  to  stop,  rather 
indeed  out  of  regard  to  others  than  to  itself. 
And  in  the  manly  avowal  oC  its  sentiments, 
avo«duag  s^  wall  what  is  canting  in  utterance  as 
tecnnical  in  language,  it  will  make  them  at  once 
mppcar  not  the  ebullition  of  an  ill  educated  ima- 
fination,  but  the  result  of  a  long  exercised  un- 
oeratanding. 

Nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion or  secore  respect  to  your  remarks,  than  the 
good  taste  in  which  they  are  delivered.  On 
common  topics,  we  reckon  him  the  most  elegant 
speaker  whose  pronunciation  and  accent  are  so 
free  from  all  peculiarities,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined to  what  place  he  owes  his  birth.  A 
polished  critic  of  Rome  accuses  one  of  the  finest 
of  her  historians  of  provinciality.  This  is  a 
fault  obvious  to  less  enlightened  critics,  since 
the  Attic  herb-woman  could  detect  the  provin- 
cial dialect  of  a  great  philosopher.  Why  must 
religion  have  her  Pmtavinity  ?  Why  must  the 
Christian  adopt  the  quaintness  of  a  party,  or  a 
acholar  the  idiom  of  the  illiterate  7  Why  should 
a  valuable  truth  be  combined  with  a  vulgar  or 
fanatical  expression  7  If  either  would  offend 
when  separate,  how  inevitably  must  they  dugust 
when  the  one  is  mistakingly  intended  to  set  off 
the  other.  Surely  this  is  not  enchasing  our 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.* 

We  must  not  close  this  part  of  our  subject 
vithout  alluding  to  another,  and  still  more  deli- 
Ml0  introduction  of  nligioo,  in  the  way  of  rf- 


proof.  Here  is  indeed  a  point  in  religious  con 
duct  to  which  we  feel  it  a  boldness  to  make  any 
reference  at  all.  Bold  indeed,  is  that  casuiatt 
who  would  lay  down  general  rules  on  a  subjool 
where  the  consciences  of  men  seem  to  differ  so 
widely  from  each  other :  and  feeble  too  ofleii 
will  be  its  iustest  rules,  where  the  feelings  of 
timidity  or  delicacy  rush  in  with  a  force  which 
sweeps  down  many  a  land-mark  eraded  for  itf 
own  guj^nce.  even  by  conscience  itself 

Certainly  much  allowance,  perhaps  respect,  is 
due  in  cases  of  very  doubtful  decision,  to  those 
feelings  which,  after  the  utmost  self  regulation 
of  mind,  are  found  to  be  irresistible.  And  cer- 
tainly  the  habits  and  modes  of  address  attached 
to  refined  ■ociety,  are  such  as  to  place  personal 
observations  on  a  very  different  footing  to  that 
on  which  they  stand  by  natura.  A  frown,  even 
a  cold  and  disapproving  look,  may  be  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  loose  action  of 
a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may  hava 
never  before  encountered  from  his  flatterers  or 
convivial  companions.  A  vehement  censure  in 
his  case  might  inflame  his  resentment  without 
amending  his  fault. — Whether  the  attempt  be  to 
correct  a  vice  or  rectify  an  error,  one  object 
should  ever  be  steadily  kept  in  view — to  ooo- 
ciliate  rather  than  to  contend,  to  inform  but  nd 
to  insult,  to  evince  that  we  assume,  not  the  chiu 
racter  of^a  dictator,  but  the  office  of  a  Christian 
friend ;  that  we  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
offender,  and  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart, 
and  that  to  reprove  is  so  far  from  a  gratification, 
that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves,  the  effort  of  con- 
science, not  the  effect  of  choice. 

The  feelings,  therefore,  of  the  person  to  be 
admonished  should  be  most  scrupulously  con- 
sulted. The  admonition,  if  necessarily  strong, 
explicit  and  personal,  should  yet  be  friendly, 
temperate,  and  well  bred.  An  offence,  even 
though  publicly  committed,  is  generally  best  r^ 
proved  in  private,  perhaps  in  writing.  Agt, 
superiority  of  station,  previous  acquaintanct, 
above  all,  that  sacred  profession  to  which  the 
honour  of  religion  is  happily  made  a  personal 
concern,  are  circumstances  which  especially 
call  for,  and  sanction  the  attempt  recommended. 
And  he  most  surely  be  unworthy  his  Christian 
vocation,  who  would  not  conscientiously  use  any 
influence  or  authority  which  he  might  chance  to 
possess,  in  discountenancing  or  rectifying  the 
delinquency  he  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  after  the  cloaest 
reflection  and  longest  discussion  often  forced 
into  the  general  conclusion,  that  *■  a  good  heart 
is  the  best  casuist.* — And  doubtless  where  true 
Christian  benevolence  towards  man  meets  in  the 
same  mind  with  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  a  way  will  be  found,  let  ui  rather  say  will 
be  opened,  for  the  ri^ht  exerdae  of  this,  as  of 
every  virtuous  disposition. 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  we  have  so  oftec 
insisted  on,  that  self-denial  is  the  ground  work, 
the  indispensable  requisite  for  every  Christian 
virtue ;  that  without  the  habitual  exercise  of  thia 
principle,  we  shall  never  be  followers  of  him 
*  who  pleased  not  himself.*  And  when  we  ai« 
called  by  conscience  to  the  largest  use  of  it  in 
practice,  we  most  arm  ourselves  with  the  high- 
est considerations  for  the  trial ;  wc  most  comI 
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der  liim,  who  (tlirou^h  hii  faithful  reproofs) 
*  endured  the  contradiction  of  ainners  against 
himself.'  And  when  even  from  Moses  we  iiear 
the  truly  evangelical  precept,  *  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  rebuke  thy  brother,  and  not  suffer  sin  up- 
on him  ;*  we  must  duly  weigh  how  strongly  its 
performance  is  enforced  upon  ourselves,  by  the 
conduct  of  one  greater  than  Moses,  who  express- 
ly *  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that 
we  should  follow  his  footsteps.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Christian  Watdifulneas, 

Of  all  the  motiveir  to  vigilance  and  self-disci- 
pline which  ChriHtLanity  presents,  there  is  not 
one  more  powerful  than  the  danger,  from  which 
oven  religious  peisons  are  not  exempt,  of  slack- 
ening in  zeal  and  declining  in  piety.  Would  we 
eould  affirm,  that  coldness  in  religion  is  confined 
to  Ihe  irrcligioub  !  If  it  be  melancholy  to  observe 
an  absence  of  Christianity  where  no  profession 
f  it  was  ever  made,  it  is  far  more  gricr«ins  to 
mark  its  declension,  where  it  once  appeared  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.  We  feel  on  the 
comparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of  compas- 
eion  with  which  we  contemplate  tlie  pecuniary 
distresses  of  those  who  have  been  always  indi- 
gent, and  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  want 
from  a  state  of  opulence.  Our  concern  differs 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awakening 
calls  to  watchfulness,  to  humility,  and  self-in- 
■pection,  which  religion  can  make  to  him  *  who 
thinketh  he  standetli ;'  which  it  can  make  to  him 
who,  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  ought  to  feel 
the  necessity  *  of  strengthening  the  things  which 
ranain  that  are  ready  to  die.* 

If  there  is  not  any  one  circumstance  which 
ooght  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Christian, 
than  that  of  finding  himself  grow  languid  and 
indifTcrcnt,  after  having  made  not  only  a  profes- 
aion  but  a  progress,  so  there  is  not  a  more  rea- 
aonable  motive  of  triumph  to  tlie  profane,  not 
one  cause  which  excites  in  him  a  more  plausible 
ground  of  suspicion,  either  that  there  never  was 
any  truth  in  the  profession  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, or  which  is  a  more  fatal,  and,  to  such  a 
Diind,  a  more  natural  conclusion — that  there  is 
no  truth  in  religion  itself.  At  best,  he  will  be 
persuaded  that  this  can  only  be  a  faint  and  fee- 
Lie  principle,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  soon 
exhausted,  and  whicfi  is  by  no  means  found  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  carry  on  its  votary  through- 
oat  his  course.  He  is  assured  that  piety  is  only 
An  outer  garment,  put  on  for  show  or  conveni- 
ence, and  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  wanted  for 
either  it  is  laid  aside.  In  these  unhappy  in- 
stances the  evil  seldom  ceases  with  him  who 
causes  it  The  inference  becomes  general,  that 
all  religious  men  ire  equally  unsound  or  equally 
deluded,  only  that  aome  are  more  prudent,  or 
more  fortunate,  or  greater  hypocrites  than 
othera.  AAer  the  falling  away  of  one  promising 
eharacter,  the  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
firmed, and  the  defection  of  othera  pronounced 
to  bo  infaUible. 


There  seems  to  be  this  marked  distiuction  ■ 
the  diflbrent  opinions  which  religious  and  world- 
ly men  entertain  respecting  human  corruption. 
The  candid  Christian  is  contented  to  believe  it, 
as  an  indisputable  general  truth,  while  he  ia 
backward  to  suspect  the  wickedness  of  the  indi* 
vidua],  nor  docs  he  allow  himself  to  give  full 
credit  to  particular  instances  without  proof.  The 
maA  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  who  denies 
the  general  principle  is  extremely  prone  to  sua- 
pect  the  individual:  Thus  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  not  onlv  furnishes  a  proof,  but  out 
strips  the  truth  of  the  doctrine :  though  he  de- 
nies it  as  a  proposition  of  Scripture,  he  is  eager 
to  establish  it  as  a  fact  of  experiment. 

But  the  probability  is,  that  the  man  by  his  de- 
parture from  the  principles  with  which  he  ap. 
peared  to  set  out,  so  much  gratifies  the  thought- 
less, and  grieves  the  serious  mind,  never  was  a 
sound  and  genuine  Christian.  His  religion  waa 
perhaps  taken  up  on  some  accidental  circum- 
stance, built  on  some  false  ground,  produced  by 
some  evanescent  cause ;  and  though  it  cannot 
be  fairly  pronounced  that  he  intended  by  his 
forward  profession  and  prominent  zeaii  to  de- 
ceive others,  it  is  probable  Uiat  he  himself  waa 
deceived.  Perhaps  he  had  made  too  sure  of 
himself.  His  early  profession  was  probably  ra- 
ther iKild  and  ostentatious ;  he  had  imprudently 
fixed  his  stand  on  ground  so  high  as  to  be  not 
easily  tenable,  and  from  which  a  dcsrent  would 
be  but  too  observable.  While  he  thought  he 
never  could  be  too  secure  of  his  own  strength, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  censorious  on  the 
infirmities  of  others,  especially  of  tliosc  whom 
he  had  apparently  outstripped,  and  who,  though 
they  had  started  toge titer,  bo  had  lefl  behind 
him  in  the  race. 

Might  it  not  be  a  safer  course,  if  in  the  outset 
of  the  Christian  life,  a  modest  and  sclf-distrust- 
ing  humility  were  to  im|N)se  a  temporary  re- 
straint on  the  forwardness  of  outward  profession? 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  little 
suspicion  of  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own,  would 
not  only  moderate  the  intemperance  of  an  ill 
understood  zeal,  should  the  warm  convert  be- 
come an  established  Christian,  but  would  save 
the  creditof  religion,  which  will  receive  a  fVesb 
wound  in  the  possible  event  of  his  desertion  fron 
her  standard. 

Some  of  the  moat  distinguished  Christians  ia 
this  country  began  their  religious  career  with 
this  graceful  humility.  They  would  not  suffer 
their  change  of  eharacter,  and  their  adoption  of 
now  principles,  and  a  new  course  to  be  blazoned 
abroad,  as  the  affectionate  zeal  of  their  confiden* 
tial  friends  would  have  advised,  till  the  princi- 
ples they  had  adopted  were  established,  and 
worked  into  habits  of  piety ;  till  time  and  expe- 
rience had  evinced  that  the  grace  of  God  had 
not  been  bestowed  on  them  in  vain.  Their  pn^ 
gress  proved  to  be  such  as  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  modesty  of  their  outset.  The? 
have  gone  on  with  a  perseverance  which  diffi 
culties  have  only  contributed  to  strengthen,  ani 
ex[>erience  to  confirm ;  and  will,  through  divink  . 
aid,  doubtless  go  on,  shining  more  and  more  un 
to  the  perfect  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  steady  convert  Fir 
haps  religion  was  only,  as  wo  have  hinted  ilv 
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vhore,  one  partuit  amongr  many  which  he  had 
aken  up  when  other  partuits  futled,  and  which 
K  now  iayi  down  becauM,  his  faith  not  being 
ooted  and  grounded,  faili  alao ;— or  the  tompta- 
ion  arising  from  withoat  might  concur  with  the 
ailore  witiiin.  If  vanity  he  hie  infirmity,  he 
rill  ehriiik  from  the  pointed  disapprobation  of 
lia  aoperiori.  If  the  love  of  novelty  be  hii  be- 
letting  weakness,  the  very  peculiarity  and  strict- 
lesa  of  religion,  the  very  marked  departure 
rem  the  *  gay  and  primroeo  path'  in  which  he 
lad  before  been  accustomed  to  walk,  which  first 
ittracted,  now  repels  him.  The  attention  which 
lis  early  deviation  from  the  manners  of  the 
vorld  drew  upon  him,  and  which  once  flattered, 
low  disgusts  him.  The  very  opposition  which 
noe  animated,  now  cools  him.  He  is  discou- 
aged  at  the  near  view,  subdued  by  the  required 
iractice,  of  that  Christian  self-denial  which,  as 
I  speculation,  had  appeared  so  delightful.  Per- 
ape  his  fanc^  had  been  fired  by  some  act  of 
Christian  heroism,  which  he  fdt  an  ambition  to 
mitato :  a  feeling  which  tales  of  martial  prow- 
tss,  or  deeds  of  chivalry,  aomething  that,  pro- 
nising  celebrity  and  exciting  emulation,  had 
iflen  kindled  before.  The  truth  is,  religion  had 
nly  taken  hold  of  his  imagination,  his  heart  had 
leen  Icfl  out  of  tiie  questiop. 

Or  he  had  in  the  twilight  of  his  first  awaken- 
og,  seen  religion  only  as  something  to  be  be- 
ieved ;  he  now  finds  that  much  is  to  be  done 
n  the  new  life,  and  much  which  was  habitual 
o  the  old  one  led  undone.  Above  all,  he  did 
lot  reckon  on  the  consistenct  which  the  Chris- 
lan  life  demands.  Warm  affections  rendered 
he  practice  of  some  rieht  actions  easy  to  him ; 
»it  he  did  not  include  in  his  faulty  and  imper- 
act  scheme,  the  self-denial,  the  perseverance, 
he  renouncing  of  his  own  will  and  his  own 
ray,  the  evil  report  as  well  as  the  good  report, 

0  which  every  man  pledges  himself,  when  ho 
oliats  under  the  banner  of  Christ  The  cross 
rhich  it  was  easy  to  venerate,  he  finds  it  hard 
B  bear. 

Or  religion  might  be  adopted  when  he  was 

1  affliction,  and  he  is  now  happy : — when  he 
ras  in  bad  circumstances,  and  he  is  now  grown 
ffluent.  Or  it  might  be  assumed  as  something 
'anting  to  his  recommendation  to  that  party  or 
roject  by  which  he  wished  to  make  his  way ; 
i  sckmething  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
arry  certain  points  which  he  had  in  view ; 
imething  that,  with  the  new  acquaintance  he 
'iahed  to  cultivate,  might  obliterate  certain  de- 
icta,  in  his  former  conduct,  and  white-wash  a 
imewhat  sullied  reputation. 

Or  in  his  now  more  independent  situation,  it 
iBj  be  he  is  surrounded  by  temptations,  soflcn- 
d  by  blandishments,  allured  by  pleasures,  which 
e  never  expected  would  arise  to  weaken  his  re- 
olaiions.  These  new  enchantments  make  it 
ot  so  easy  to  be  pious,  as  when  he  had  little  to 
WB  and  every  thing  to  desire,  as  when  the  world 
rare  a  fh>wning,  and  religion  an  inviting  as- 
eeu  Or  he  is  perhape  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
lA,  Iruisferred  from  a  sober  and  humble  society, 
rbin  to  be  religious  was  honourable,  to  a  mora 
^j|ip«mkL>  g^i  of  associates,  where,  as  the  dis- 
Aomra  of  his  piety  would  add  nothing  to  his 
■vdit,  lie  set  out  with  taking  paina  to  conceal 
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it,  till  it  has  fallen  into  that  gradua«  oblivion, 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  being 
kept  out  of  sight. 

But  we  proceed  to  a  far  more  interesting  and 
important  character.  The  one  indeed  whom  we 
have  been  slightly  sketching,  may  by  his  incon- 
stancy do  much  harm ;  the  one  on  which  we  aro 
about  to  animadvert,  might  by  his  oonaislBncy 
and  perseverance  effect  essential  good.  Even 
the  sincere,  and  to  all  appearance,  the  establish, 
ed  Christian,  especially  if  his  situation  in  lifb 
be  easy,  and  his  course  smooth  and  prosperoua, 
had  need  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  own 
heart  For  such  a  one  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
that  he  keep  his  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in 
it.  Indeed  it  will  be  a  sure  proof  that  he  has 
gone  back,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  snares,  various  are 
the  causes  which  may  possibly  occasion  in  even 
good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline  in  piety. 
A  decline  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  which 
becomes  more  visible  in  its  subsequent  stages. 
When  therefore  we  suspect  our  hearts  of  any 
declension  in  piety,  we  should  not  compare  our- 
selves with  what  we  were  in  the  precedmg  week 
or  month,  but  what  we  were  at  the  supposed 
height  of  our  character.  Though  the  alteration 
was  not  perceptible  in  its  gradual  progress,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  losing  its 
distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  remote  states  aro 
brought  into  contrast,  the  diange  will  be  stri- 
kingly  obvious. 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the  in- 
discreet forming  of  some  worldly  connexion, 
especially  that  of  marriage.  In  this  connexion 
for  ttaton  it  cannot  bo  called,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  irreligious  more  frequently  draw  away 
the  religious  to  their  side,  than  that  the  contrary 
takes  place;  a  circumstance  easily  aceountea 
for  by  those  who  aro  at  all  acquainted  with  tht 
human  heart 

Or  the  sincere  but  incautious  Christian  ma5 
be  led  by  a  strong  affection  which  assumes  tht 
shape  of  virtue,  into  a  fond  desire  of  establish 
ing  his  children  advantageously  in  the  world 
into  methods  which  if  not  absolutely  incorrect 
are  yet  ambiguous  at  the  best.  In  order  to  raisf 
those  whom  he  loves  to  a  station  above  theii 
level,  he  may  be  tempted,  while  self-deceit  wiP 
teach  him  to  sanctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  tc 
make  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle,  some 
little  abatements  of  that  strict  rectitude,  foi 
which  in  the  abstract  no  man  would  more  stre 
nuously  contend.  And  as  it  may  be  in  general 
observed,  that  the  most  amiable  minds  aro  most 
susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  afiections , 
of  course  the  very  tenderness  of  the  heart  lays 
such  charactera  peculiarly  open  to  a  danger,  to 
which  the  unfeeling  and  the  obdurate  are  ksi 
exposed. 

If  the  person  in  question  be  of  the  sacred  or- 
der, no  small  danger  may  arise  fVom  his  living 
imder  the  eye  of  an  irreligious,  but  rich  and 
bountiful  patron.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  religion 
appear  amiable  in  hia  eyes. — He  ought  to  con 
ciliate  his  good  will  by  every  means  which  reo 
titude  can  sanction.  But  though  his  very  piety 
will  stimulate  his  discretion  in  the  adoption  di 
those  meana,  he  will  take  care  never  to  kt  bib 
diacrotion  intrench  on  hia  integrity 
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If  he  be  nndcr  obligationa  to  him,  ho  may  be 
in  danger  of  tettifying  hia  gratitude,  and  fur. 
thering  his  hopea  by  some  electioneering  ma- 
iMBuvrcs,  and  by  too  much  electioneering  society. 
He  may,  unawares  be  tempted  to  too  much  con- 
fbrmity  to  his  friend*s  habits,  too  much  convivi- 
ality in  his  society.  And  when  he  witnesseth 
so  much  kindness  and  urbanity  in  his  manners, 
possibly  so  much  usefulness  and  benevolence  in 
his  life,  he  may  be  even  tempted  to  suspect  that 
lie  himself  may  be  wrong  ;  to  accuse  himselfof 
beinf  somewhat  churlish  in  his  own  temper,  a 
little  too  austere  in  his  habits,  and  rather  hard 
in  his  judgment  of  a  man  so  amiable.  He  will 
be  still  more  likely  to  fall  into  this  error  if  he 
expects  a  favour  than  if  he  has  obtained  it ;  for 
tliouirh  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  we  daily  see  how  much  keener  are  the 
feelings  wiiich  are  excited  by  hope  than  those 
which  are  raised  by  gratitude  —The  favour  which 
has  been  already  conferred,  excites  a  temperate, 
that  which  we  are  lookinjEjr  for,  a  fervid  feeling. 

These  relaxing  feelings  and  these  soflencd 
dispositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxury  of  the 
table,  and  the  bewitching  splendour  of  thie  Bpart- 
ment ;  by  the  sofl  accommodations  which  opu- 
lence exhibits ;  and  the  desirea  which  they  are 
too  apt  tc  awaken  in  the  dependant,  may,  not  im- 
possibly,  lead  by  degrees  to  a  criminal  timidity 
m  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  own  principles, 
in  supporting  the  strictness  of  his  own  practice. 
He  may  gradually  lose  somewhat  of  the  dignity 
of  his  professional,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  may  be  brought  to  for- 
feit the  independence  of  his  mind  ;  and  in  order 
to  mairnify  his  fortune,  may  neglect  to  magnify 
his  office. 

Even  here,  from  an  increasing  remissness  in 
eelf-examination,  he  may  deceive  himself  by 
persisting  to  believe — for  the  films  are  now  grow- 
ing thick  over  his  spiritual  sight — that  his  mo- 
tives are  defensible.  Were  not  his  discernment 
labouring  under  a  temporary  blindness,  he  would 
reprobate  the  character  which  interested  views 
have  insensibly  drawn  him  in  toacL  He  would 
be  as  much  astonished  to  be  told  that  his  cha- 
racter  was  become  his  own,  as  was  the  royal 
offender,  when  the  righteous  boldness  of  the 
prophet  pronounced  the  heart-appalling  words, 
*Thonarttheman.) 

Still  he  continnci  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
reason  of  his  diminished  opposition  to  the  faults 
of  his  friend,  is  not  because  ho  has  a  more  lu- 
crative situation  in  view,  but  because  ho  may, 
by  a  slight  temporary  conceeaioo,  and  a  short 
suspension  of  a  severity  which  he  beginato  fan- 
cy he  has  carried  too  far,  lecnra  for  hb  future 
life  a  mora  extensive  field  of  asefVilness,  in  the 
benefice  which  is  hanging  over  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time  hope  and  expecUlion  so  fill 
his  mind,  that  he  insensibly  grows  cold  in  tba 
prosecution  of  his  positive  duties.  Ho  begins  to 
lament  that  in  his  present  situation  he  can  make 
but  few  converts,  that  he  sees  but  small  effects 
of  his  labours,  not  perceiving  that  God  may  have 
withdrawn  his  blessing  from  a  ministry  which 
is  exercised  on  such  questionable  grounds.  With 
hia  new  expeetations  ha  continues  to  Moid  his 
oU  ideas.  Ha  (basts  his  imagination  with  the 
ptmpoot  of  a  Boce  fri|itfnl  barvwt  on  ao  on- 


known,  and  perhaps  an  unbroken  soil^-ai 
man  nature  were  not  pretty  much  the 
every  where ;  as  if  the  labourer  were  ace 
ble  for  the  abundance  of  his  crop,  and  not 
for  his  own  assiduity ;  as  if  actual  duty 
fully  performed,  even  in  this  circumi 
sphere  in  which  God  has  cast  our  lot, 
more  acceptable  to  him,  than  theories 
most  extensive  good,  than  distant  specn 
and  improbable  projects,  for  the  benefit  e 
a  whole  district;  while,  in  the  indulgei 
these  airy  schemes,  our  own  specific  ai 
pointed  work  lies  neglected,  or  is  perl 
without  energy  and  without  attention. 

Self-love  so  naturally  infatuates  the  jud( 
that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  we  k 
far,  and  yet  do  not  look  far  enough.  W 
too  far  when  passing  over  the  actuul  dutiei 
immediate  scene,  we  form  long  connected 
of  future  projects,  and  indulge  our  thoa| 
such  as  are  most  remote,  and  perhaps  lea 
bable.  And  we  do  not  look  far  enough 
the  prospective  mind  does  not  shoot  beyi 
these  little  earthly  distances,  to  that  state, 
called  remote,  whither  all  our  steps  are  b 
less  tending,  because  our  eyes  are  confi: 
the  home  scenes.  But  while  the  precario 
of  our  duration  ought  to  set  limits  toour  d 
it  should  furnish  incitements  to  our  appli 
Distant  projects  are  too  apt  to  slacken  | 
industry ;  while  the  magnitude  of  schenM 
bably  impracticable,  may  render  our  acto 
ertions  cold  and  sluggish. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  would  be  t 
to  censure  any  of  those  fair  and  hone 
means  of  improving  his  condition  which 
man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious,  owes  to  h 
and  to  his  family.  Saints  as  well  aa  i 
have  in  common,  what  a  great  genius 

*  certain  inconvenient  appetites  ofeatio 
drinking  ;*  which  while  we  are  in  the  bod; 
be  complied  with.  It  would  be  a  great  ha 
on  good  men,  to  be  denied  any  innocent 
of  fair  gratification.  It  would  be  a  pccul 
justice  that  the  most  diligent  labourer  she 
esteemed  the  least  worthy  of  his  hire,  th 
fit  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

The  more  serious  clergyman  has  also  ihi 
warm  affection  for  his  children  with  h 
scrupulous  brother,  and  consequently  th< 
laudable  desire  for  their  comfortable  eat 
ment ;  only  in  his  plans  for  their  ad  vane 
he  should  neither  entertain  ambitions  vie< 
prosecute  any  views,  even  the  best,  by  m 
not  consonant  to  the  strictness  of  his  ■ 
principles.  Professing  to  *  seek  first  the 
dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,*  he  ot 
be  more  exempt  from  an  over  anxious  loli 
than  those  who  profbsi  it  less  xealously. 
in^  a  more  determined  confidence  that  al 
thmgs  will,  as  far  as  they  are  absolutely 
sary,  *■  be  added  unto  him,*  he  should,  \i 
obvious  he  commonly  does,  manifest  praci 
a  more  implicit  trust,  confiding  in  the  gi 
and  cheering  promise,  that  promise  ezf 
both  negatively  and  positively,  as  if  <toe 
with  a  double  confirmation,  that  God  y 

*  both  his  light  and  defence,  who  will  gi^ 
and  worship,  will  also  withhold  no  good 
fiom  them  that  live  a  godly  lift,' 
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It  is  one  of  the  triak  of  faith  appended  to  the 
ncrcd  office,  that  iti  ministers,  like  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  are  liable  to  i^oout,  *  not  knowing 
whither  they  go;*  and  this  not  only  at  their 
firNt  entrance  into  their  profession,  but  through 
life  I  an  inconvenience  to  which  no  other  pro- 
fession, is  necessarily  liable ;  a  trial  which  is 
not  perhaps  fairly  estimated. 

This  remark  will  naturally  raise  a  lau^h 
among  those  who  at  once  hold  the  function  in 
contempt,  d.-ride  its  ministers,  and  think  their 
well-earned  remuneration  lavishly  and  even  un. 
iieoes>ariIy  bestowed.  They  will  probably  ex- 
claim with  as  much  complacency  in  their  ridi- 
cule, as  if  it  were  really  the  test  of  truth — *  A 
{raat  cause  ef  com misseratiou  truly,  to  be  trans- 
irred  from  a  starving  curacy  to  a  plentiful  bene- 
fieB,or  from  the  vulgar  society  of  a  country  parish 
to  be  a  stalled  theologian  in  an  opulent  town  !* 

We  are  far  from  estimating  at  a  low  rate  the 
exchange  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  a  state 
of  independence,  from  a  life  of  penury  to  com- 
Ibrt,  or  from  a  barely  decent  to  an  affluent  pro- 
vision.— But  docs  the  ironical  remarker  rate  the 
ieclings  and  affections  of  the  heart  at  nothing  ? 
If  he  insists  that  money  is  that  chief  good  of 
which  ancient  philosophy  says  so  much,  wo  beg 
lca\*e  to  insist  that  it  is  not  the  only  good.  We 
are  abo\-e  the  affectation  of  pretending  to  con- 
dole with  any  man  on  his  exaltation,  but  there 
arc  feelings  which  a  man  of  acute  sensibility, 
rendered  more  acute  by  an  elegant  education, 
Talues  more  intimately  than  silver  or  gold. 

Is  it  absolutely  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
comforts,  to  break  up  his  local  attachments,  to 
have  now  connexions  to  form,  and  that  frequent. 
]y  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  ?  Connexions, 
perhaps  less  valuable  than  those  he  is  quitting  7 
Is  it  nothing  for  a  faithful  minister  to  be  scpa- 
rated  from  an  affectionate  people,  a  people  not 
only  whose  friendship,  but  whose  progress  has 
constituted  his  happiness  here,  as  it  will  make 
his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  hereafter  7 

Men  of  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by  their 
af&ctions  as  well  as  by  tlicir  circumstances :  to 
a  man  of  a  certain  cast  of  character,  a  chan||rc 
however  advantageous,  may  be  rather  an  exile 
than  a  promotion.  While  ho  gratefully  accepts 
the  good,  he  receives  it  with  an  edifying  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  imperfection  of  the  best 
human  Uiiogs.  These  considerations  we  con- 
fees  add  the  additional  feelings  of  kindness  to 
their  persons,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  vicis- 
litndes,  to  our  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
boJy  office. 

To  themselves,  however,  the  precarious  tenor 
•f  their  situation  presents  an  instructive  emblem 
•fthc  uncertain  condition  of  human  life,  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  world  itself.  Their 
liaUcnen  to  a  sudden  removal,  gives  them  the 
idvantage  of  being  more  especially  reminded  of 
Jic  necessity  and  duty  of  keeping  in  a  continual 
mtnrc  of  preparation,  having  *  their  loins  gird- 
id,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
ihcir  hand.*  They  have  also  the  same  promises 
vhicb  supported  the  Israelites  in  the  desert — 
Die  same  assurance  which  cheered  Abraham, 
Bay  still  cheer  the  true  servants  of  Grod  under 
lU  difficulties.—*  Fear  not — I  am  thy  shield  and 
aiy  exceeding  gnat  reward,' 


But  there  are  perils  on  the  right  hand  and  cm 
the  lefl.  It  is  not  among  the  least,  that  though 
a  pious  clergyman  may  at  first  have  tasted  with 
trembling  caution  of  the  delicious  cup  of  ap 
plausc,  he  may  gradually  grow,  as  thirst  is  in- 
creased by  indulgence,  to  drink  too  deeply  of 
the  enchanted  chalice.  The  dangers  arising 
from  any  thing  that  is  good  are  formidable,  be 
cause  unsuspected.  And  such  are  the  perils  of 
popularity,  that  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
victorious  general  who  has  conquered  a  king 
dom,  or  the  sagacious  statesman  who  has  pre 
served  it,  u  almost  in  less  danger  of  being  spoilt 
by  acclamation  than  the  popular  preacher  ;  be- 
cause their  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but  once, 
his  is  perpetual.  Theirs  is  only  on  a  day  of 
triumph,  his  day  of  triumph  occurs  every  week ; 
we  mean  the  admiration  he  excites.  Every 
fresh  success  ought  to  be  a  fresh  motive  to  hu- 
miliation ;  he  who  feels  his  danger  will  vigilant- 
ly guard  against  swallowing  too  greedily  the  in- 
discriminate, and  of\en  uudistinguishing  plaudits 
which  his  doctrines  or  his  manner,  his  talent  or 
his  voice,  may  equally  procure  for  liim. 

If  he  bo  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious,  he  maj 
be  brought  to  humour  his  audience,  and  his 
audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous  emula- 
tion, till  they  will  scarcely  endure  truth  itself 
from  any  other  lips.  Nay,  he  may  imperceptibly 
bo  led  not  to  be  always  satifficd  with  the  atten- 
tion  and  improvement  of  his  hearers,  nnlese 
the  attention  be  sweetened  by  flattery,  and  the 
improvement  followed  by  exclusive  attachment 

The  spirit  of  exclusive  fondness  generates  a 
spirit  of  controversy.  Some  of  the  folbwera 
will  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in  Chria- 
tianity.  They  will  be  more  busied  in  oppfjsing 
Paul  to  Apollos,  than  looking  unto  '  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  faith  ;*  than  in  bring, 
ing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Religious 
gossip  may  assume  the  place  of  religion  itselC 
A  party  spirit  is  thus  generated,  and  Christianity 
may  begin  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked  about, 
rather  than  as  the  productive  principle  of  virtu- 
ous conduct* 

We  owe,  indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  to  the  minister  who  has 
faithfully  laboured  for  our  edification ;  but  the 
author  has  sometimes  noticed  a  manner  adoutcd 
by  some  injudicious  adherents,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  which  seems  rather  to  erect  their  fa- 
vourite into  the  head  of  a  sect,  than  to  reverence 
him  as  the  pastor  of  a  flock.  This  mode  of 
evincing  an  attachment,  amiable  in  itself,  is 
doubtless  as  distressing  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
minister  as  it  is  nn&vourable  to  religion,  to  which 
it  is  apt  to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  animadvert  more  im- 
mediately on  the  cause  of  declension  in  piety,  in 
■ome  persons  who  formerly  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  that  aeriousness  m  their  lives  which 
they  continue  to  inculcate  from  the  pulpit  If 
such  has  been  sometimes  (we  hope  it  has  been 
very  rarely)  the  case,  may  it  not  be  partly 
ascribed  to  an  unhappy  notion  that  the  same  ex- 
aclMss  in  his  private  devotion,  the  same  watch. 

*  nis  polemic  tattle  ii  of  a  totally  dlfftreni  rharadsc 
flem  that  specie*  of  rcl iffious  eon veisation  rrrnn  mrniM 
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fulnera  in  his  daily  cqnduct,  ii  not  equally  ne- 
eeanary  in  the  advanced  progrosi  as  in  tho  first 
stagrcfl  of  a  religious  course  7  He  does  not  de- 
sist  Trom  warning  his  hearers  of  the  continual 
necessity  of  these  things,  but  is  he  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  applying  tho  necessity  to  himself  7 
May  he  not  begin  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  in. 
culcation  without  the  practice  7  It  is  not  pro- 
bablc  indeed  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  establish 
himself  as  an  exempt  case,  but  he  slides  ftmn 
indolence  into  tho  exemption,  as  if  its  avoidanoB 
were  not  so  necessary  fur  him  as  forothersi 

Even  tho  very  sacredncss  of  his  profession  is 
not  without  a  snare.  Ho  may  repeat  the  holy 
offices  so  often  timt  he  may  be  in  dancer  on  tlie 
one  hand,  of  sinking  into  the  notion  tnat  it  is  a 
mere  profession,  or  on  the  other,  of  so  resting  in 
it  as  to  make  it  supercede  the  necessity  of  that 
strict  personal  religion  with  which  he  sot  out  : 
He  may  at  least  be  satisfied  with  the  occasional, 
without  the  uniform  practice.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger— we  advert  only  to  its  possibility — that  his 
▼cry  exactness  in  the  public  exercise  of  his 
function,  may  lead  to  a  little  justification  of  his 
remissness  in  secret  duties.  His  zealous  expo, 
sition  of  the  Scriptures  to  others  may  Htisfy 
him,  though  it  does  not  always  lead  to  a  practi- 
cal application  of  them  to  hiimalf. 

But  God,  by  requiring  exemplary  diligence 
in  tho  devotion  of  his  appointed  servants,  would 
keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daily  sense  of  their 
dependance  on  him.  If  he  does  not  continually 
teach  by  his  Spirit  those  who  teach  others,  they 
have  little  reason  to  expect  success,  and  that 
Spirit  will  not  be  given  where  it  ii  not  sought ; 
or,  which  is  an  awful  consideration,  may  be 
withdrawn,  where  it  had  been  given,  and  not 
improved  as  it  might  have  been. 

Should  this  unhappily  ever  be  the  case,  it 
would  almost  reduce  the  minister  of  Christ  to  a 
mnre  engine,  a  vehicle  through  which  know, 
led^e  was  barely  to  pass,  like  the  ancient  oracles 
who  had  nothin*;  to  do  with  the  information  but 
to  convey  it.  Perhaps  the  public  suoccss  of  the 
best  men  has  been,  under  God,  principally  owing 
to  this,  that  their  faithful  ministration  in  the 
temple  has  been  uniformly  preceded  and  follow, 
ed  by  petitions  in  the  closet;  that  tho  truths 
implanted  in  tho  one,  have  chiefly  flourished 
from  having  been  watered  by  the  tears,  and 
nooriahed  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observation  on 
this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject;  in  this 
superficial  treatment  of  which,  it  is  the  thing  in 
the  world  the  most  remote  from  the  writer's 
wish,  to  give  the  slightest  offbnoe  to  anj  pious 
memb<^r  of  an  order  which  poaeeMSa  ber  highest 


veneration.  If  the  indefktifaMe  lebonrer  in  his 
great  Master's  vineyard,  has,  as  mast  often  be 
the  case,  the  mortification  of  finding  that  kia 
labours  have  failed  of  producing  their  dcsiMd 
effect,  in  some  instanee,  where  his  warmert 
hopes  had  been  excited; — if  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  benefitted  others  as  he  had  earnestly  de* 
sirod,  this  is  precisely  the  moment  to  benefit 
himstelf.  and  is  perhaps  permitted  for  that  very 
end.  Where  his  uselolness  has  been  obriowly 
great,  the  true  Chriatian  will  be  hambltd  1^ 
the  rt^collectkm  that  he  is  only  an  iiwtffonwt, 
WXiere  it  baa  been  less,  the  daAat  of  Ida  lippea] 


oflers  the  best  occasion,  whieh  he  win  not  fkil  (s 
use  for  improving  his  humility.  Thus  he  may 
always  be  assured  that  good  has  been  doM 
somewhere,  so  that  in  any  case  his  laboor  wiD 
not  have  been  vain  in  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
Drue  cud  FVi/te  Ze^L 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  coii 
tivating  that  self-knowledge  which   wa  base 
elsewhere  recommended,  to  discover  what  iethi 
real  bent  of  our  mind,  and  which  are  the  etre^g     | 
est  tendencies  of  our  character;  to  dieeaiH    j 
where  our  disposition  requires  restrainti  aai    j 
where   wo  may  be  safely  trusted  with  aoiai    ' 
libertv  of  indulgence.    If  the  temper  be  fervi^ 
and  that  fervour  be  happily  directed  to  religioa, 
the  most  consummate  prudenee  will  be  requisita 
to  restrain  its  excesses  without  fteanng  its 
energies. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  timidity  and  diffidenee  bi 
the  natural  propensity,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  coldness  and  inactivity  with  regaid 
to  ourselves,  and  into  too  unresisting  a  con* 
pliance  with  the  requisitions,  or  too  eaaj  a  con- 
formity  with  the  habits  of  others.  It  will  there, 
fore  be  an  evident  proof  of  Christian  self.govem. 
ment,  when  the  man  of  too  ardent  zeal  restrains 
its  outward  expression  where  it  would  be  «■- 
seasonable,  or  unsafe ;  while  it  will  evince  the 
same  Christian  self  denial  in  the  fearful  and 
diffident  character,  to  burst  the  fetters  of  timidity, 
where  duty  requires  a  holy  boldness ;  and  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  lose  all  lesser  Ibars  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
Christian  to  got  his  understanding  and  his  coo- 
science  thoroughly  enlightened ;  to  take  aa 
exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whole  comprehen. 
sivo  scheme  of  Christianity,  bat  of  h'ls  own 
character ;  to  discover,  in  order  to  correct  tbt 
defects  in  his  judgment,  and  to  ascertain  the 
deficiencies  even  of  his  best  qualities.  Through 
ignorance  in  these  respects,  though  he  may 
reslly  be  following  up  some  good  tendency, 
though  he  is  even  persuaded  that  he  is  not  wroog 
either  in  his  motive  or  his  object,  he  may  yet 
be  wrong  in  the  measure,  wrong  in  the  uKxie, 
wrong  in  the  application,  though  right  in  the 
principle.  He  must  therefbre  watch  with  a 
suspicious  eye  over  his  better  qualities,  and 
guard  his  very  virtues  from  deviation  and  ei- 


His  zeal,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in  ths 
oomposition  of  a  great  character,  that  quality, 
without  which  no  great  eminence  either  secolar 
or  religious  has  ever  been  attained ;  which  ii 
essential  to  the  acouisition  of  excellence  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  learning  and  piety  ;  tliat  principb 
without  which  no  man  will  be  able  lo  reach  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  or  to  animate  others  Is 
aim  at  that  perfection,  will  ^et  hardly  fail  le 
mislead  the  animated  Christian,  if  his  know- 
ledge of  what  is  right  and  just,  if  bis  jodgneal 
in  the  application  of  that  biMNrMge  dio  art 
keep  pace  with  the  principle  iWM 
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Zeal,  indeed,  if  not  to  much  an  individual 
virtue  as  the  principle  which  givea  life  and 
eolouring,  a«  the  spirit  which  gives  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
■od  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling  which 
exalts  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
t lowing  tints,  animates  every  quality  of  the 
heart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
aid  of  zeal  among  the  virtues  as  of  memory 
among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  mode 
Umaelf  conspicuously  great  where  it  has  been 


Many  things  however  must  concur  before  we 
m  be  ftllowcd  to  determine  whether  zeal  be 
'  a  virtue  or  a  vice.    Tliose  who  are  con- 
\  for  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  in  the 
I  of  the  two  knights,  who  meeting  on  a 


PRIM  road,  wore  on  tlie  point  of  fightine  about 
Ibo  colour  of  a  cross  which  was  suspended  be. 
tween  thank  One  insisted  it  was  gold ;  the  other 
Baiatained  it  was  silver.  The  duel  was  pre- 
rented  by  the  interference  of  a  passenger,  who 
lesired  them  to  change  their  positions.  Both 
Broeeed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  (bund  the  cross 
was  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other. 
Each  acknowledged  his  opponent  to  be  righL 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  good  or 
m  evil.  The  man  wlio  feels  himself  cheerful 
jy  its  kindly  warmth,  is  assured  that  it  is  a  be- 
icfit,  but  he  whose  house  it  has  just  burnt  down 
vill  give  another  verdict  Not  only  the  cause, 
Jieretbre,  in  which  zeal  is  exerted  must  be  good, 
Mt  the  principle  itself  must  bo  under  due  regu. 
■tioii:  or,  like  the  rapidity  of  the  traveller  wlio 
pata  into  a  wrong  road,  it  will  only  carry  him 
D  much  the  further  out  of  his  way ;  or  if  lie 
le  in  the  right  road,  it  will,  through  inattention, 
mny  him  involuntarily  lieyond  his  destined 
ninL — That  degree  of  motion  is  equally  mis- 
eading  which  detains  us  short  of  our  end,  or 
rhich  pushes  us  beyond  it 

The  apostle  suggests  a  useful  precaution  by 
zpressly  asserting  that  it  is  *  in  a  good  cause,* 
hat  wn  *  must  bo  zealously  affected;'  which  im- 
iljes  this  further  truth,  that  where  the  cause  is 
ot  good,  the  mischief  is  proportioned  to  the 
eal.  But  lest  we  should  carry  our  limitations 
f  the  quality  to  any  restriction  of  the  seasons 
ir  exercising  it,  he  takes  care  to  animate  us  to 
M  perpetual  exercise,  by  adding  that  we  must 
e  always  so  affected. 

If  the  injustice,  the  intolerance  and  persecu- 
on,  with  which  a  mis^uifJed  zeal  has  so  of\en 
fHictf*d  the  church  of  Christ,  in  its  more  early 
sriods,  be  lamented  as  a  deplorable  evil ;  ^et 
M  overruling  wisdom  of  Providence  educmg 
Bod  from  evil,  made  the  very  calamities  which 
Jae  zeal  occasioned,  the  instruments  of  pro- 
acing  that  true  and  lively  zeal  to  which  we 
we  the  glorious  band  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
wee  brightest  ornaments  of  the  best  periods  of 
M  ehnrch.  This  effect,  thongh  a  clear  vindi- 
ition  of  that  divine  goodness  which  suffers  evil, 
I  no  apology  for  him  who  perpetrates  it 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrary  opera^ 
one  of  true  and  fblse  zeal,  which  though  appa. 
ntlr  only  difierent  modifications  of  the  same 


quality,  are,  when  broujpht  into  contaet,  repng. 
nant,  and  even  destructive  to  each  other,  llierc 
is  no  attribute  of  the  human  mind  where  the 
different  effects  of  the  same  principle  have  such 
a  total  opposition :  for  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
same  principle  under  another  direction,  which 
actuates  the  tyrant  in  dragging  the  martyr  to 
the  stake,  enables  the  martyr  to  embrace  it  7 

As  a  striking  proof  that  the  necessity  for  caik 
tion  is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  record  more  instances  of  a 
bad  aeal  than  of  a  good  one.  This  furnishes  the 
moat  authoritative  argument  for  regulating  this 
impetuous  principle,  and  for  governing  it  by  all 
those  restrictions  which  a  feeling  so  calculated 
for  good  and  so  capable  of  evil  demands. 

It  was  zeal,  but  of  a  blind  and  furious  cha- 
racter,  which  produced  the  massacre  on  the  day 
of  St  Bartholomew ; — a  day  to  which  the  mourn- 
ful strains  of  Job  have  been  so  well  applied. — 
*  Let  that  day  perish.  Let  it  not  be  joined  to 
the  days  of  the  years.  I/ot  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death  stain  it*—  It  was  a  zeal  the 
most  bloody,  combined  with  a  perfidy  t)ie  most 
detestable,  which  inflamed  the  execrable  Flo. 
rentine,*  when,  having  on  this  occasion  invited 
so  many  illustriona  protestants  to  Paris  under 
the  alluring  maak  of  a  public  festivity,  she  con 
trived  to  involve  her  guest,  the  pious  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  the  venerable  Coligni  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  undistinguished  destruction.  The 
royal  and  pontifical  assassins  not  satisfied  with 
the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph. — Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  a  deed  which  has  no 
parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  Psgun  persecution. 

Even  glory  did  not  content  the  perniciona 
plotters  of  this  direful  tragedy.  Devotion  waa 
called  in  to  be 

The  crown  and  eonsamination  of  their 


The  blackest  hypocrisy  was  made  use  of  to  sane 
tify  the  foulest  murder.  The  iniquity  could  not 
be  complete  without  solemnly  thanking  God  fn 
its  success.  The  pope  and  cardinals  proceeded 
to  St  Mark's  church,  where  they  praised  the 
Almighty  for  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
the  sec  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A 
solemn  jubilee  completed  the  preposterous  mum- 
mery.— This  zeal  of  devotion  was  as  much  worse 
than  even  ttic  zeal  of  murder,  as  thanking  Grod 
for  enabling  us  to  commit  a  sin  is  worse  than 
the  commission  itself.  A  wicked  piety  is  itill 
more  disgusting  than  a  wicked  act  God  is  lese 
offended  by  the  sin  itself  than  by  the  think- 
offering  of  its  perpetrators.  It  looks  like  a  black 
attempt  to  ini^ve  the  Creator  in  the  crime.f 

It  woa  this  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fbarteenth  Louis,  bad  in  the  profligacy  of 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstition  of  his  age^ 
revoke  the  toleratinjgr  edict  which  might  have 
drawn  down  a  blessmg  on  his  kini;dnm.  One 
Bpccies  of  crime  was  called  on,  in  his  days  of 
blind  devotion,  to  expiate  another  committed  in 
his  days  of  mad  ambition. — But  the  expiation 
was  even  more  intolerable  than  the  offence.  The 
havoc  made  by  the  sword  of  civil  persecution 


•CSMharinede  Medici, 
r  Bsa  Thiianui  fm  a  most  afRsetlng  and  azact 
of  tUs  diicftil  massaae. 
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wan  a  miRerahle  atonement  for  (he  blood  which 
unjust  ag-gra^aion  had  shed  in  foreign  wars. 

It  wafl  this  impious  and  cruel  zeil  which  in. 
fpired  the  monk  Dominick,  in  erecting  the  most 
infi^rnal  tribunal  which  ever  inventive  bigotry 
proiccted  to  dishonour  the  Christian  name,  and 
which  with  pftrtinacioos  barbarity  has  conti- 
nued for  above  six  centuriea,  to  afflict  the  hu- 
man race. 

For  a  complete  contrast  to  this  pernicious  seal 
we  n^^cd  not,  blessed  be  God,  travel  back  into  re- 
mote  history,  nor  abroad  into  distant  realms. 
This  happy  land  of  civil  and  roligiouM  liberty 
otD  flirnish  a  countless  catalogue  of  instances 
of  a  pure,  a  wise,  and  a  well  directed  zeal.  Not 
to  swell  the  li^t,  we  will  only  mention  that  it 
has  in  our  own  age,  produced  the  Society  for 
promotinsr  Christian  Knowledge,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Three  as  noble,  and  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  as  lasting  monuments  as  ever 
national  virtue  erected  to  true  piety.  These  are 
institutions  which  bear  the  genuine  stamp  of 
Christianity,  not  originating  in  party,  founded 
in  disinterestedness,  and  comprehending  the 
best  interests  of  almost  the  whole  habiuUe 
globe, — *  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy.' 

Why  we  hear  so  much  in  praise  of  zeal  from 
a  certain  class  of  religious  characters,  is  partly 
owing  to  their  having  taken  up  a  notion,  that 
its  acquired  exertions  relate  to  the  cam  of  other 
people*s  salvation  rather  than  to  their  own  ;  and 
indeed  the  casual  prying  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  though  much  more  entertaining,  is  not 
near  so  troublesome  as  the  constant  inspection 
of  one's  own.  It  is  observable  that  the  outcry 
against  zeal  among  the  irreligious  is  raised  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  as  tJie  clamour  in  its 
favour  by  these  prof(*ssorB  of  religion.  The 
former  suspect  that  the  zeal  of  the  religionist 
evaporates  in  censuring  their  impiety,  and  in 
eagerness  for  their  conversion,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  themselves.  This  supposed  anxiety 
they  resent,  and  give  a  practical  proof  of  their 
resentment  by  resolving  not  to  profit  by  it. 

Two  very  erroneous  opinions  exist,  respecting 
zeal.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  a 
want  of  charity,  and  the  two  principles  are  ac- 
cused of  mainUining  separate  interests.  This 
is  flo  far  from  beine  the  case,  that  charity  is  the 
6rm  associate  of  that  zeal  of  which  it  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  enemy. — Indeed,  this  is  so  infal- 
liblc  a  criterion  by  which  to  try  its  sincerity, 
that  wc  should  he  apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  zcnl  which  is  unaccompanied  by  tliis  fair 
Ally. 

Another  opinion  equally  erroneooi  is  not  a 
little  prevalent — that  where  there  is  much  zeal 
(here  is  little  or  no  prudence.  Now  a  sound  and 
•obcr  zeal  is  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  neglect  to 
provide  for  its  own  success  ;  and  would  that  suc- 
ces<K  be  provided  for,  without  employing  for  its 
accninplishment,  every  precaution  which  pru- 
dence can  suggest  ? — True  zeal,  therefore,  will 
DC  as  diocrect  as  it  is  fervent,  well  knowing  that 
its  wannest  pfforls  will  be  neither  cfTectual,  nor 
lastins",  withoit  those  provisions  which  diacre* 
lion  alone  can  make.  No  quality  is  ever  pes. 
I  in  perfection  where  *tM  opposite  is  want- 


ing ;  zeal  is  not  Christrian  fenronr,  bm  «iiiin% 
heat,  if  not  associated  with  charity  and  pro 
dence. 

Zeal  indeed,  like  other  good  things,  is  fre- 
qucntly  calumniated  because  it  is  not  understood: 
and  it  may  sometimes  deserve  censuro,  as  being 
the  efiervescence  of  that  weak  but  well  moaning 
mind  which  will  defeat  the  efforts  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  every  other  good  propensity. 

That  most  valuable  faculty  therefore  of  in- 
tellectual  man,  the  judgment,  the  enlightened, 
impartial,  unbiassed  judgment,  must  be  kept  io 
perpetual  activity,  not  only  in  order  to  ascertaia 
that  the  cause  be  good,  but  to  determine  also 
the  degree  of  its  importance  in  any  given  case^ 
that  we  may  not  blindly  assign  an  undue  valoi 
to  an  inferior  good :  for  want  of  this  discrirainsp 
tion  we  may  be  fighting  a  windmill,  when  m 
fancy  we  are  attacking  a  fort  We  most  profS 
not  only  whether  tlie  thing  contended  for  bi 
right,  but  whether  it  be  essential ;  whether  in 
our  eagerness  to  attain  this  subordinate  grood  ws 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  neglecting,  things  of 
more  real  consequence.  Whether  the  value  ws 
assign  to  it  may  not  be  even  imaginary. 

Above  all,  we  should  examine  whether  we  ds 
not  contend  for  it  chiefly  because  it  happens  ts 
fall  in  with  our  own  humour,  or  our  own  party, 
more  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth; 
whether  we  do  not  wish  to  distinguish  ourselves 
by  our  pertinacity,  and  to  append  oursch-es  to 
the  party  rather  than  to  the  principle ;  and  thui| 
as  popularity  is  often  gained  by  the  worst  pirt 
of  a  man's  character,  whether  we  do  not  prinew 
pally  persist  from  the  hope  of  becoming  popular. 
The  favourite  adage  that  le  jeu  ne  taut  pt$  U 
chandeUe^  might  serve  as  an  appropriate  molti 
to  one  half  of  the  contentions  which  divide  ani 
distract  the  world. 

This  zeal,  hotly  exercised  for  mere  circum- 
stantials, for  ceremonies  different  in  themselves, 
for  distinctions  rather  than  differences,  has  un- 
happily assisted  in  causing  irreparable  separa- 
tions and  dissentions  in  the  Christian  world, 
even  where  the  champions  on  both  sides  were 
great  and  good  men. — Many  of  the  points  which 
have  been  the  sources  of  altercation  were  not 
worth  insisting  upon,  where  the  opponents 
agreed  in  the  grand  fundamentals  of  faith  and 
practice. 

But  to  consider  zeal  as  a  general  question,  u 
a  thing  of  every  day  experience.  He  whose 
piety  is  most  sincere  will  be  likely  to  be  tbs 
most  zealous.  But  though  zeal  is  an  indication, 
and  even  a  concomitant  of  sincerity,  a  burning 
zeal  is  sometimes  seen  where  the  sincerity  is 
somewhat  questionable. 

For  where  zeal  is  generated  by  ignorance  it 
is  commonly  fostered  by  self-will.  That  which 
we  have  embraced  through  false  judgment  ire 
maintain  through  false  honour.— Pride  is  gene> 
rally  called  in  to  nurse  the  offspring  of  errcr. 
It  is  from  this  confederacy  that  we  frequently 
sec  those  who  are  perversely  zealous  for  points 
which  can  add  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Chrivtiaa 
truth,  whether  they  are  rejected  nr  retained, 
cold  and  indifferent  about  the  great  things  which 
involve  the  salvation  of  man. 

Though  all  momentous  truths,  all  indispensSi 
Ue  dnties,  are,  in  the  luminous  folame  of  inept 
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D,  made  w  olmoos  that  those  may  read  who 
ron ;  the  contested  matter*  are  not  only  so  com- 
laratively  Uttle  as  to  be  by  no  means  worthy 
if  the  heat  they  excite,  but  are  rendered  so 
kmbtfal,  not  in  themselves,  bat  by  the  opposite 
ijslems  built  on  them,  that  he  who  fights  for 
aem  is  not  slways  sure  whether  he  be  right  or 
lot ;  and  if  he  carry  his  point  he  can  make  no 
Doral  use  of  his  victory.  This  indeed  is  not  his 
soDcern.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  conquered. 
rhe  importance  of  the  object  having  never  de- 
tended  on  ite  worth,  but  on  the  opinion  of  his 
ight  to  maintain  that  worth. 

The  Gospel  assigns  very  different  degrees 
if  importance  to  allowed  practices  and  com- 
■ended  duties.  It  by  no  means  censures  Uiose 
pfaD  were  rigorous  in  their  payment  of  the 
Boet  inconsiderable  tythes ;  but  seeing  this  duty 
MW  not  only  put  in  competition  with,  but  pre- 
brred  before,  the  most  important  duties,  even 
lodgment,  merqy  and  faith,  the  flagrant  hypo- 
visy  was  pointedly  censured  by  mbunkss  itself. 

This  opposition  of  a  scrupulous  exactness  in 
laying  the  petty  demand  on  three  paltry  herbs, 
o  the  neglect  of  the  three  cardinal  Christian 
rirtues,  exhibits  as  complete  and  instructive  a 
ipecinen  of  that  frivolous  and  false  zeal  which, 
evaporating  in  trifles,  wholly  overlooks  those 
mod  points  on  which  hangs  eternal  life,  as  can 
w  eonceived. 

This  passage  serves  to  corroborate  a  striking 
aief,  that  there  is  scarcely  in  scripture  any  pre- 
npt  enforced,  which  has  not  some  actual  cx> 
Bplification  attached  to  it  The  historical 
HUta  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  of  inestimable 
iklae,  were  it  only  on  this  single  ground,  that 
Ih  appended  truths  and  principles  so  abundant. 
f  HMtlored  through  them,  are  in  general  so 
nppily  illuMrated  by  them.  They  are  not  dry 
umorisms  and  cold  propositions,  which  stand 
nngly,  and  disconnected,  but  truths  suggested 
ly  the  event,  but  precepts  growing  out  of  the 
leeasion.  The  recollection  of  the  principles  re- 
sails  to  the  mind  the  instructive  storv  which 
liey  enrich,  while  the  remembrance  of'^the  cir. 
nimstance  impresses  the  sentiment  upon  the 
beart  Thus  the  doctrine,  like  a  precious  gem, 
is  at  once  preserved  and  embellished  by  the 
narrative  being  made  a  frame  in  which  to  en- 
ihrine  it 

True  zeal  will  first  exercise  itself  in  earnest 
iesires,  in  increasing  ardour  to  obtain  higher 
iegrees  of  illumination  in  our  own  minds  ;  in 
bri'cnt  prayer  that  this  growing  light  may 
iperate  to  the  improvement  of  our  practice,  that 
he  influences  of  divine  grace  may  become  more 
Mitwardly  perceptible  by  the  increasing  correct. 
less  of  our  habits;  that  every  holy  affection  may 
le  f  illowcd  by  its  currfgfwndent  act,  whether 
if  obedience  or  of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of 
iaff<iring. 

Hut  the  effects  of  a  genuine  and  enlightened 
»al  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visible  in  our 
iiscuUfM  with  those  to  whom  we  may  have  a 
^bability  of  being  useful.  But  though  we 
ibouM  not  confine  the  exercise  of  our  zeal  to  our 
ymverxation,  nor  our  attention  to  the  opinions 
ind  priictices  of  others,  yet  this,  when  not  done 
irith  u  bustling  kind  of  interference,  and  offon- 
jive  ibrwardMMb  ia  proper  and  useful.    It  is 


indeed  a  natural  effect  of  zeal  to  appear  when 
it  exists,  as  a  fire  which  really  burns  will  not  be 
prevented  from  emitting  both  light  and  heat; 
yet  we  should  labour  principally  to  keep  up  in 
our  own  minds  the  pious  feelings  which  religion 
has  excited  there.  The  brightest  flame  will 
decay  if  no  means  are  used  to  keep  it  alive. 
Pui-e  zeal  will  cherish  every  holy  affection,  and 
by  increasing  every  pious  disp«)tition  will  ani- 
mate us  to  every  duty.  It  will  add  new  forse 
to  our  hatred  of  sin,  fresh  contrition  to  our  re- 
pentance, additional  vigour  to  our  resolutions, 
and  will  impart  augmented  energy  to  every 
virtue.  It  will  give  life  to  our  devotiona,  and 
spirit  to  all  our  actions. 

When  a  true  zeal  has  fixed  these  right  affec- 
tions in  our  own  hearts,  the  same  principle  will, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  make  us  earnest 
to  excite  them  in  others.  No  good  man  wishes 
to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  none  ever  wished 
others  to  go  thither  without  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  awaken  right  affections  in  them. 
That  will  be  a  false  zeal  which  docs  not  begin 
with  the  recrulation  of  our  own  hearts.  That 
will  bo  an  illiberal  zeal  which  stops  where  it 
begins.  A  true  zeal  will  extend  itself  through 
the  whole  sphers  of  its  possesBor*s  influenco 
Christian  zeal,  like  Christian  charity,  will  begin 
at  home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  oflher  must 
end  there. 

But  that  we  must  not  confine  our  zeal  to  mem 
conversation  is  not  only  implied  but  expressed 
in  Scripture.  The  apostle  does  not  exhort  as 
to  be  zealous  only  of  good  tDord$  but  of  good 
teorilrs.  True  zeal  ever  produces  true  benevo- 
lence. It  would  extend  the  blessings  which  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  to  the  whole  human  race.  It 
will  consequently  stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  in- 
fluence to  the  extension  of  religion,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  well  concerted  and  well 
conducted  plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  human  happiness,  and  more  especially  to 
promote  the  eternal  interests  of  human  kind. 

But  if  we  do  not  first  strenuously  labour  for  oar 
own  illumination,  how  shall  we  presume  to  en- 
lighten others  !  It  is  a  dangerous  presumption, 
to  busy  ourselves  in  improving  others,  before 
we  have  diligently  sought  our  own  improvement 
Yet  it  is  a  vanity  not  uncommon  that  the  first 
feelings,  be  they  true  or  false,  which  resemble 
devotion,  the  first  faint  ray  of  knowledge  which 
has  imperfectly  dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw 
minds  an  eager  impatience  to  communicate  to 
others  what  they  themselves  have  not  jet  at- 
tained. Hence  the  novel  swarms  of  uninstrnet- 
ed  instructors,  of  teachers  who  have  had  no 
time  to  Isnrn.  The  act  previous  tj  the  impart- 
ing  knowledfs  sboold  seem  to  be  that  of  ac- 
quiring it  Nothing  would  so  effectually  check 
an  irregular  and  improve  a  temperate  zeal, 
as  the  personal  disciplirte,  the  self  acquaintance 
we  have  so  repeatedly  recommended. 

True  Christian  zeid  will  always  be  known 
by  itH  distinguishintr  and  inseparable  properties. 
It  will  be  warm,  indeed,  not  fVom  temperament 
but  principle.  It  will  be  humble,  or  it  will  not 
be  Chriitian  zeal.— It  will  restrain  its  impetu- 
osity that  it  may  the  mors  effectually  promote 
its  object — It  will  be  temperate,  softening  what 
is  strong  in  the  act  by  gentlenese  in  the  aw 
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oer.  It  will  be  toleratinr,  willinf  to  print  what 
it  would  itself  desire. — It  will  be  forbearing,  in 
the  liope  that  the  offence  it  censure*  may  be  oc- 
easioiial  failing  and  not  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
— It  will  be  candid,  making  a  tender  allowanee 
ibr  those  imperfections  which  beings,  fallible 
Ibemsolvos  ooght  to  expect  from  human  infir. 
mity. — It  will  be  reasonable— employing  fair 
argument  and  affectionate  remonstrance,  instead 
of  irritating  by  the  adoption  of  violence,  instead 
of  mortifying  by  the  assumption  of  superiority. 

He,  who  in  private  society  allows  himself  in 
Yioleiit  anger  or  unhallowed  bittemess,  or  ac- 
riaonioos  railing,  in  reprehending  the  faults 
fM*aiioUier,  might,  did  his  power  keep  pace  with 
his  iDcIi nation,  have  recourse  to  other  weapons. 
He  would  probably  banish  and  burn,  confiscate 
and  imprison,  and  think  then  as  he  thinks  now, 
that  he  is  doing  God  service. 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
clearer  sight,  a  tighter  rein,  a  stricter  watchful. 
ness  than  another,  seal  is  that  quality.  The 
heart  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  elevation ; 
where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security.  The  pru- 
dence with  which  it  is  exercised  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  its  integrity ;  for  if  intemperate  it 
not  only  raises  enemies  to  ourselves  but  to  God. 
It  augments  the  natural  enmity  to  religion  in- 
stead  of  inoreasing  her  friends. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended  with 
benevolence,  if  sweetened  by  kindness,  if  evinc 
ed  to  be  honest  by  its  influence  on  your  own 
conduct,  and  gentle  by  its  effect  on  your  man- 
ners, it  may  lead  your  irreligious  acquaintance 
to  inquire  more  closely  in  what  consists  the 
distinction  between  them  and  you.  You  will 
ahrcady  by  this  mildness  have  won  their  affec- 
tion. Your  next  step  may  be  to  gain  over  their 
judgment  They  may  be  led  to  examine  what 
•olid  grounds  of  difference  subsists  between  you 
and  them.  What  substantial  reason  you  have 
fi>r  not  going  their  lengths.  What  sound  argu- 
ment they  can  offer  for  not  going  yours. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  all,  where 
do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this  inflam- 
matory distemper?  Should  not  the  prevalence, 
or  at  least  the  existence  of  a  disease  be  ascer- 
tained previous  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  ? 
That  it  exists  is  sufficiently  obvious,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  among  the  higher  ranks 
it  has  not  hitherto  spread  very  widely ;  nor  is  its 
progress  likely  to  be  very  alarmmg,  or  its 
effects  very  malignant  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  every  rank,  indeed,  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, carelessness  and  neglect,  are  the  reigning 
epidemics.  These  are  diseases  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  cure ;  diseases  not  more  dangerous  to  the 
patient  than  distressing  to  the  physician,  who 
fenerally  finds  it  more  dffioult  to  raiseaslug- 
fftsh  habit  than  to  lower  an  occasional  heat 
The  imprudently  zealous  man,  if  he  bo  sincere, 
may,  by  a  discreet  regimen,  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  complete  sanity ;  but  to  rouse  from  a 
slate  of  morbid  indifference,  to  brace  from  a  to- 
tal relaxation  of  the  system,  must  be  the*imme- 
diate  work  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls ;  of 
him  who  can  cflfbrt  even  this,  by  his  Spirit  ac 
companying  this  powerful  word,  *  Awake  thou 
that  siMpest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shaU  give  thee  light' 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

/iitciift6t/i/y  to  Eternal  mngt, 

Inskmsisiutt  to  eternal  things,  in  beings  wis 
are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  is  a  madi 
ness  which  would  be  reckoned  among  prodigies, 
if  it  wore  not  so  common.  It  would  be  al 
together  incredible,  if  the  numberless  instanoss 
we  have  of  it  were  only  related,  and  not  wit 
nessed,  were  only  heard  of,  and  not  experienosdi 

If  we  had  a  certain  prospect  of  a  great  estate, 
and  a  splendid  mansion  which  we  knew  must 
be  ours  in  a  fbw  days ;  and  not  only  ours  as  a 
bequest,  but  an  inheritance,  not  only  as  a 
possession,  but  a  perpetoit^ ;  if;  in  tlie  mean 
time,  we  rented,  on  a  precarious  lease,  a  paltry 
cotUge  in  bad  repair,  ready  to  fall,  and  frooi 
which  we  knew  we  must  at  all  events  sooo  bs 
turned  out,  depending  on  the  proprietor's  will, 
whether  the  ejectment  mi^ht  not  be  the  next 
minute  ;  would  it  argue  wisdom  or  even  oon- 
mon  sonse,  totally  to  overlook  our  near  and 
noble  reversion,  and  to  be  so  fondly  attached  ts 
our  falling  tenement,  as  to  spend  gnat  part  of 
our  time  and  thoughte  in  supporting  ite  mini 
by  props,  and  con(^ing  ite  decays  by  deeora- 
tions  7  To  be  so  absorbed  in  the  little  sordid 
pleasures  of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  the  delighte  of  the  manakNi, 
wliere  such  treasures  are  laid  up  for  iis«  and  on 
the  possession  of  which  we  fully  reckon  in  spite 
of  our  nsfflect, — this  is  an  excess  of  inconsids 
ration,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  credited. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  acknowledgii 
uncerteinty  of  life  drives  worldly  men  to  mafci 
sure  of  every  thing  depending  on  it,  except  tfaik 
eternal  concerns.  It  leads  them  to  be 
in  their  accounts,  and  exact  in  their 
They  are  afraid  of  risking  ever  so  little , 
on  so  precarious  a  tenure  as  life,  without 
ing  a  reversion.  There  are  even  some  who 
speculate  on  the  uncerteinty  of  life  as  a  trade. 
Strange,  that  this  accurate  calculation  of  the 
duration  of  life  should  not  involve  a  aerioos  at 
tention  to  ite  end !  Strange,  that  the  critical 
annuitant  should  totally  overlook  his  perpetuity ! 
Strange,  that  in  the  prudent  care  not  to  risk  a 
fraction  of  property,  equal  care  should  not  bs 
taken  to  risk  eternal  salvation  \ 

We  are  not  supposing  flagitious  charaelsn^ 
remarkable  for  any  thing  which  the  world  calls 
wicked  :  we  are  not  supposing  their  wealth  ob> 
tained  by  injustice,  or  mcreased  by  oppression. 
We  are  only  supposing  a  soul  drawn  aside  ffooi 
God,  by  the  alluring  baite  of  a  world,  which, 
like  the  trcsacherous  love  of  Atalanta^,  caosei 
him  to  loee  the  victory  by  throwing  golden  api 
pies  in  his  way.  The  shining  baite  ar«  obtain 
cd,  but  the  race  is  lost^^ 

To  worldly  men  of  a  graver  cast,  bosinesi 
may  be  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  pleasure  is  te 
those  of  a  lighter  turn :  business  has  so  sober  an 
air  that  it  looks  like  virtue,  and  virtuous  it  osr- 
tainly  is,  when  earried  on  in  a  proper  spirit,  with" 
due  moderation,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  To  haven 
lawful  employment,  and  to  pursue  it  with  dsH 
gence,  is  not  only  right  and  honourable  in  itself( 
but  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  fram  leapl^ 
tion.* 

•  That  aesvaM  jndlfs  or  iMBMn  Hft.  Dr. 
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b"''  When  a  man  pleadi  in  his  imToiir,  the  dili- 

^taaoe  business  demands,  the  self-denying  prac- 

*   floes  it  imposes,  the  patience,  the  regularity,  the 

'  Jfednstry  indispensable  to  its  success ;  when  he 

Wfoes  that  these  are  habits  of  Tirtue,  that  they 

■re  a  daily  discipline  to  the  moral  man ;  and 

lliat  the  world  could  not  subsist  without  busi. 

■eei,  he  argues  justly ; — but  when  he  forgets  his 

interest  in  the  eternal  world,  when  he  neglects 

'  to  lay  up  a  treasure  in  heaven,  in  order  that  ho 

nay  augment  a  store  which  he  does  not  want, 

■nd,  perhaps,  he  does  not  intend  to  use,  or  uses 

to  purposes  merely  secular,  he  is  a  bad  calcu- 

ktor,  ofthe  relative  value  of  things. 

Business  has  an  honourable  aspect  as'  being 
opposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless  offspring 
ofthe  whole  progeny  of  sin.  The  man  of  busi. 
•    rlii,      -     ''  ••    • 


I  comparing  himself  with  the  man  of  dissi. 
potion,  feels  a  fair  and  natural  consciousness  of 
Lis  own  value,  and  ofthe  superiority  of  his  own 
porsuits.  But  it  is  by  comparison  that  we  de- 
eeive  ourselves  to  our  ruin.  Business,  whether 
professional,  commercial,  or  political,  endangers 
minds  of  a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down 
en  pleasure  as  beneath  a  thinking  being.  But 
if  business  absorb  the  affections,  if  it  swallow  up 
time,  to  the  neglect  of  eternity  ;  if  it  generate  a 
worldly  spirit ;  if  it  cherish  covetousness  ;  if  it 
ongago  the  mind  in  long  views,  and  ambitious 
pursuits,  it  may  be  as  dangerous,  as  its  more  in- 
eonsiderate  frivolous  rival.  The  grand  evil  of 
koth  lies  ta  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God. 
Jfaj,  in  one  respect,  the  danger  is  greater  to 
%fm  who  is  the  best  employed.  The  man  of 
•ore,  however  thoughtless,  can  never  make 
»lf  believe  that  he  is  doing  right.  The  man 
^_p6  in  the  serious  bustle  of  business,  can- 
liisUy  persuade  himself  that  he  may  be  doing 
%Pong. 

Cbmmutation,  compensation  and  substitution, 
are  the  grand  engines  which  worldly  relioion 
Inoeasantly  keeps  in  play.  JIer*8  is  a  life  of 
Barter,  a  state  of  spiritual  traffic,  so  much  in- 
dulgence  for  so  many  good  works.  The  impli- 
cation is,  *  we  have  a  rigorous  master,*  and  it  is 
bat  fair  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  the  severity 
of  his  requisitions ;  just  as  an  overworked  ser- 
vant steals  a  holyday. — *  These  persons,*  says 
an  eminent  writer,*  *  maintain  ameiim  and  tuvm 
with  heaven  itself.*  The  set  bounds  to  God*s 
prorogative,  lest  it  should  too  much  encroach  on 
man*s  privilege. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we  invite 
people  to  embrace  religion  on  the  mere  merce- 
■mry  ground  of  present  pleasure,  they  will  desert 
it  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  disappointed. 
Men  are  too  ready  to  clamour  for  the  pleasures 
of  piety  before  they  have,  I  dare  not  say  entitled 
themselves  to  them,  but  put  themselves  into  the 
way  of  receiving  them.  We  should  be  angry  at 
that  servant,  who  made  the  receiving  of  his 
wages  a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  his 
work.  Thiif  is  not  meant  to  establish  the  merit 
of  the  works,  but  the  necessity  of  our  seeking 
*  that  transforming  and  purifying  change  which 

oAea  been  beard  by  the  writer  of  these  pases  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  waa  tbe  freatest  misfortune  which  could 
befkl  a  man  to  have  been  bred  to  no  profeaion,  and  pa- 
Ibetieally  to  regret  that  this  misfortune  was  bis  own. 
A  The  toamod  and  pious  Joha  teiitli. 
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characterises  the  real  Christian ;  instead  of  eom- 
plaining  that  we  do  not  possess  those  consola- 
tions, which  can  be  consequent  only  on  such  a 
mutatbn  of  the  mind. 

But  if  men  consider  this  world  on  the  true 
scripture  ground  as  a  state  of  probation  ;  if  they 
consider  religion  as  a  school  for  happiness,  in- 
deed, but  of  which  the  consummation  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the  Christian  hope  will 
support  them ;  thcChristian  faith  will  strengthen 
them.  They  will  serve  diligently,  wait  patient, 
ly,  love  cordially,  obey  faithfully,  and  ho  stead* 
fast  under  all  trials,  sustained  by  tht  1 ' 
promise  held  out  to  him,  *  who  endureeltll 

There  are  certain  characters  who  seoKi  l»  Imve 
a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of  this  scale  they 
keep  clear  of  the  lowest  degrees,  and  to  rise 
above  the  highest  they  are  not  ambitious,  forget 
ful  that  the  same  principle  which  operates  in 
the  greater,  operates  also  ift  the  less.  A  life  of 
incessant  gratification  does  not  alarm  the  coo- 
science,  yet  it  is  equally  unfavorable  to  religion, 
equally  destructive  of  its  principle,  equally  op- 
posite to  its  spirit,  with  more  obvious  vices. 

These  are  the  habits  which,  by  relaxing  the 
mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  particularly  fbs- 
ter  indifference  to  our  spiritual  state,  and  insen. 
sibility  to  the  things  of  eternity.  A  life  of  vo- 
luptuoosness,  if  it  be  not  a  life  of  actual  sin,  is  a 
disqualification  for  holiness,  for  happiness,  for 
heaven.  It  not  only  alienates  the  heart  fhyn 
God,  but  lays  it  open  to  ever^  temptation  to 
which  natural  temper  may  invite,  or  mcidental 
circumstances  allure.  The  worst  passions  lie 
dormant  in  hearts  given  up  to  selfish  indulgenoes, 
always  ready  to  start  into  action  as  occaiioii 
calls. 

Voluptuousness  and  irreligion  play  into  eaeh 
other*s  hands :  they  are  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect  The  looseness  of  the  principle  confirms 
the  carelessness  ofthe  conduct,  while  the  negli- 
gent conduct  in  its  own  vindication  shelters  it- 
self under  the  supposed  security  of  unbelief. 
The  instance  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  of 
Lazarus,  strikingly  illustrates  this  truth. 

Whoever  doubts  that  a  life  of  sensuality  is 
consistent  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity  to 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others;  whoever 
doubts  that  boundless  expense  and  magnificence, 
the  means  of  procuring  which  were  wrung  from 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  lacerated  world, 
may  not  be  associated  with  that  robbery  and 
murder,— let  him  turn  to  the  gorgeous  fesUvitiei 
and  unparalleled  pageantries  of  Versailles  and 
Saint  Cloud.— There  the  Imperial  Harlequin, 
from  acting  the  deepest  and  the  longest  tragedy 
that  ever  drew  (ears  of  blood  from  an  audieoee 
composed  ofthe  whole  civilized  globe,  by  a  sud- 
den  stroke  of  his  magic  wand,  shifts  the  scene 
of  this  most  preposterous  pantomime  : — 

Wbcrc  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  wo, 

gloomily  contemplates  the  incongruous  specta- 
cle,  sees  the  records  of  the  Tyburn  Chronicle 
embellished  with  the  wanton  splendours  of  the 
Arabian  tables ;  beholds 

Perverse  an  nsonstroas,  an  prodigioos  things ; 
beholds  tyranny  with  his  paioted  viior  of  p». 
triotism,  and  polygamy  with  her  Jinoa  fkm  of 
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politioal  oonscience  and  coanterfeit  afibciion  fill 
the  fore  {ground ;  while  sceptred  parasitet,  and 
•  pinchbeck  potentates,  tricked  on  with  the  shining 
spoils  of  plundered  empires,  and  decked  with  the 
pilfered  crowns  of  deposed  and  eciled  monarchs, 
fill  and  empty  the  chanf^ingf  scene,  with  *  exits 
«nd  with  entrances,'  as  fleeting  and  unsubstan- 
tial as  the  progeny  of  Banquo, — beholds  inTen- 
tiTe  but  fruitless  art,  solicitously  decorate  the 
ample  stage  to  conceal  the  stains  of  blood — stains 
as  mdelible  as  thoeo  which  ihe  ambitious  wife 
of  the  irresolute  thane  vainly  strove  to  wash 
fimn  Inr  polluted  hands ;  while  in  her  sleeping 
illMttin  she  continued  to  cry. 

Still  here*!  tbe  nncll  of  blood ; 

Tbe  perfumci  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  question.  Let 
OS  not  inquire  whether  these  unfeeling  tempers 
and  selfish  habits  offend  society,  and  discredit 
Qs  with  the  world  ;  but  whether  they  feed  our 
corruptions  and  put  us  in  a  posture  unfavoar- 
aUe  to  all  interior  improvement ;  whether  they 
offend  God  and  endanger  the  soul ;  whether  the 
gratification  of  self  is  the  life  which  the  Re- 
oeemer  taught  or  lived ;  whether  sensuality  is  a 
•uitable  preparation  for  that  state  where  God 
himself^  who  is  a  Spirit,  will  constitute  all  the 
happiness  of  spiritual  beings. 

But  these  are  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  dangers.  The  intellectual  vices,  the 
•piritual  offences  may  destroy  the  soul  without 
much  injuring  the  credit.  Tnese  have  not,  like 
voluptuousness,  their  seasons  of  alteration  and 
repose.  Here  the  principle  is  in  continual  ope. 
ration.  Enry  has  no  interval.  Ambition  never 
cools.  Pride  never  sleeps.  T^e  principle  at 
least  is  always  awake.  An  intemperate  man  is 
■ometimes  sober,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  hum. 
bie.  Where  vanity  reigns,  she  reigns  always. 
These  interior  sins  are  more  difiicult  of  eztirpa^ 
tton,  they  are  less  easy  of  detection  ;  more  hard 
to  oome  at ;  and,  as  the  citadel  holds  out  afler 
the  outworks  are  taken,  these  sins  of  the  heart . 
are  the  latest  conquered  in  the  moral  warfare. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  the  worldly 
and  the  religious  man.  It  is  alarm  enough  for 
the  Christian  that  he  feels  any  propensities  to 
▼ice.  Against  these  propensities  he  watches, 
strives  and  prays :  and  though  he  is  thankful  for 
the  victory  when  he  has  resisted  the  temptation, 
he  can  feel  no  elation  of  heart  while  conscious 
of  inward  dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine 
grace  enables  him  to  keep  from  breaking  out  in 
a  flame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave  off  sinning:  he 
feels  that  though  repentance  is  not  a  Saviour, 

rt  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  where  there 
no  repentance.  Above  all,  he  knows  that  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ 
18  the  only  solid  ground  of  comfort  However 
correct  his  present  life  may  be,  the  weight  of 
past  offences  would  hang  so  heavy  on  his  con. 
acience,  that  without  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
Redeemer,  despair  of  pardon  for  the  past  would 
leave  him  hopeless.  He  would  continue  tc^sin, 
as  an  extravagant  bankrupt  who  can  get  no  ac 
quittal,  would  continue  to  be  extravagant,  be- 
cause  no  present  frugality  ooold  redeem  hit 
fermcr  debikf. 


lit  is  sometimes  pleaded  that  the  laboui  alMidi 
ed  to  persons  in  high  public  stations  and  in 
portant  empbyments,  by  leaving  them  no  time 
furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  omissief 
of  their  religious  duties.  These  apdogies  are 
never  ofibred  for  any  such  neglect  in  the  poor 
man,  though  to  him  every  day  brings  the  in* 
evitable  return  of  his  twelve  hours*  labour,  witi^ 
out  intermission  and  without  mitigation. 

But  surely  the  more  important  the  station,  ths 
higher  and  wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  mors 
imperious  is  the  call  for  -eligion,  not  only  in  ths 
way  of  example,  but  even  in  the  way  of  success, 
if  it  be  indeed  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  divine  influences,  if  it  be  allowed  that  God 
has  a  blessing  to  bestow.  If  the  ordinary  man 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  requires  that 
aid,  how  urgent  is  ki$  necessity  who  has  to  go> 
vern  millions !  What  an  awful  idea,  could  wt 
even  suppose  it  realiied,  that  the  weight  of  a 
nation  might  rest  on  the  head  of  him  whM  heart 
looks  not  up  for  a  higher  support ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovereigns,  and  not  te 
statesmen,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  throes 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  instance  of  a  monarch 
who  has  never  made  the  cares  attendant  on  a 
king,  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty  to  the 
King  of  kin^ 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  and  the  orator, 
find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renounce  in  themselves 
that  wisdom  and  strength,  to  which  they  believe 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  looking  up.  The 
man  of  station  or  of  genius,  when  invited  to  tht 
self.denying  duties  of  Christianity,  as  well  ai 
he  who  has  *  great  possessions,*  goes  away '  so^ 
rowing.' 

But  to  know  that  they  must  end,  stampe  ilk 
nity  on  all  the  gbries  of  life ;  to  know  thai  they 
must  end  soon,  stamps  infatuation,  not  only  oa 
him  who  sacrifices  his  conscience  for  their  a^ 
quisition,  but  on  him  who,  though  upright  ia 
the  discbarge  of  his  duties,  discharges  then 
without  any  reference  to  God. — Would  the  ooa> 
queror  or  the  orator  reflect  when  the  *  laord 
crown  is  placed  on  his  brow,  how  soon  will  it  be 
followed  by  the  cypress  wreath,*  it  would  lower 
the  delirium  of  ambition ;  it  would  cool  the  iiw 
toxicatioo  of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  belief  in  Chris 
tianity,  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world,  which, 
by  soothing  the  conscience,  prevents  self.inqoiry 
That  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  the  will  of^Go^ 
they  do  not  question ;  that  they  contain  the  beit 
system  of  morals,  they  frequently  assert:  bil 
that  they  do  not  feel  tira  necessity  of  acqairinl 
a  correct  notion  of  the  doctrines  those  Scriptorei 
involve.  The  depravity  of  man,  the  atonement 
made  by  Christ,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit— ^these  they  consider  as  the  metaphysical 
part  of  religion,  into  which  it  is  not  of  much  inw 
portance  to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  self-flat- 
tery, they  satisfy  themselves  with  an  idea  of 
acceptableness  with  their  Maker,  as  a  state  ta 
be  attained  without  the  humility,  fkith,  and  new- 
ness of  life  which  they  require,  and  which  are 
indeed  their  proper  concomitants. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  secular  eoB* 
cems,  decent  but  unawakened,  listens  with  a 
kind  of  respectful  insensibility,  to  the  overtnrsi 
of  religion.    He  oonaiden  the  ehnrefa  u  vm«i 
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Ue  Aom  her  antiqoity,  and  important  from  her 
CQonezion  with  the  itate.  No  one  is  more  alive 
to  her  ^itical,  nor  more  dead  to  her  ppiritual 
uoportanoe.  He  ia  anziooa  for  her  existence, 
bot  indiflferent  to  her  doctrines.  These  he  con- 
■den  u  a  general  matter  in  which  be  has.no 
indiTidaal  concern.  He  considers  religious  ob- 
mfances  as  somethingr  decorous  but  unreal ;  as 
afrave  cnstiiro  made  respectable  by  public  usa^, 
and  long  prescription.  He  admits  that  the  poor, 
who  have  little  to  enjoy,  and  the  idle  who  have 
little  to  do,  cannot  do  better  than  make  over  to 
God  that  time  which  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more 
pro6table  account  Religion,  he  thinks,  may 
properly  enough  employ  leisure,  and  occupy  old 
•^  But  though  both  advance  towards  himself 
with  no  imperceptible  step,  he  n  still  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  leisure 
ia  sufficient,  or  the  age  enough  advanced.  It 
focedes  as  the  destined  season  approaches.  He 
eontinuee  to  intend  moving,  but  he  continues  to 
■tandetilL 

Compare  his  drowsy  Sabbaths  with  the  ani< 
■MtioQ  of  the  days  of  business,  you  would  not 
think  it  was  the  same  roan.  The  one  are  to  be 
fot  over,  the  others  are  enjoyed.  He  goes  from 
the  dull  decencies,  the  shadowy  fbrms— for  such 
they  are  to  him,  of  public  worahip,  to  the  solid 
fOBlities  of  his  worldly  ooncerna,  to  the  cheerful 
activities  of  secular  hfe.  These  he  considers  as 
boonden,  almost  as  exclusive  duties.  The  others 
iadeed  may  not  be  wrong,  but  these  he  is  sure 
tre  right  The  world  is  his  element  Here  he 
hreathes  freely  his  native  air.  Here  he  is  sub- 
stantially engaged.  Here  his  whole  mind  is 
alive,  his  understanding  broad  awake,  all  his 
flMr)gies  are  in  iiiU  play ;  his  mind  is  all  ala- 
crity ;  his  faculties  are  employed,  his  capacities 
■re  filled  ;  here  they  have  an  object  worthy  of 
their  widest  expansion.  Here  his  desirea  and 
■fieetiooa  are  absorbed.  The  faint  impression 
ef  the  Sunday's  sermon  fades  away,  to  be  as 
fiuntly  revived  on  the  Sunday  following,  again 
to  hae  in  the  succeeding  week.  To  the  sermon 
00  brings  a  formal  ceremonious  attendance ;  to 
the  world,  he  brings  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength.  To  the  one  he  resorts  in 
conformity  to  law  and  custom ;  to  induce  him  to 
reaort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no  sanction, 
■o  invitation,  no  argument  His  will  is  of  the 
party.  His  passions  are  volunteers.  The  in- 
▼ieible  things  of  heaven  are  clouded  in  shadow, 
are  lost  in  distance.  The  world  is  lord  of  the 
aaeendant  Riches,  honours,  power  fill  bit  mind 
with  brilliant  images.  They  are  present,  they 
are  certain,  they  are  tangible.  They  assume 
Ibfrm  and  balk.  In  these  therefore  he  isannot  be 
mistaken  ;  in  the  others  he  may.  The  eager- 
neae  of  competition,  the  struggle  for  superiority, 
the  perturbations  of  ambition,  fill  his  mind  with 
an  emotion,  his  soul  with  an  agitation,  hie  affec 
tiooe  with  an  interest,  which,  thouah  very  un- 
like  happiness,  he  yet  flatters  himself  is  the  road 
to  it  This  fictitious  pleasure,  this  tumultuous 
feeling,  produces  at  least  that  negative  satisfac 
tion  of  which  he  is  constantly  in  search — it 
keeps  him  from  himself. 

Even  in  circumstancea  where  there  is  no  rae- 
aeoe  to  prevent  a  very  tempting  bait,  the  mere 
oeeopatioD,  the  crowd  of  objecta,  the  aiicofMioii 


of  engagements,  the  mingling  pursuits,  the  very 
tumult  and  hurry  have  their  gratificationa.  The 
bustle  gives  false  peace  by  leaving  no  leisure 
for  reflection.  He  lays  his  conscience  asleep 
with  the  *  flattering  unction,  of  good  intentiona. 
He  comforts  himself  with  the  credible  pretence 
of  want  of  time,  and  the  vaffue  reaolution  of  giv- 
ing  up  to  God  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the  vi- 
gorous  season  of  which  ho  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with  his  Ma- 
ker, life  wears  away,  its  close  draws  near — and 
even  the  poor  commutation  which  was  promised 
is  not  made.  The  assigned  hour  of  retreat  either 
never  arrives,  or  if  it  does  arrive,  sloth  and  api^ 
suality  are  resorted  to,  as  the  fair  reward  of  a 
life  of  labour  and  anxiety  ;  and  whether  he  diea 
in  the  protracted  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  luxuries  it  has  earned,  he  dim  ia 
the  trammels  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  c«^rdially  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly  tempera,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  condemns 
tion  annexed  1o  their  indulgence.  We  may  in- 
deed believe  it  as  we  believe  any  other  general 
proposition,  or  any  indifferent  fact ;  but  not  aa 
truth  in  which  we  have  a  personal  concern ;  not 
as  a  danger  which  baa  any  reference  to  as.  We 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal way,  by  thinking  so  much  more  about 
the  most  frivok>us  concern  in  which  we  are  as- 
aured  we  have  an  interest,  than  about  this  muit 
important  of  all  concerns. 

Indifference  to  eternal  things,  instead  of  tran- 
quiliiinr  the  mind,  as  it  professes  to  do,  is,  when 
a  thoughtfbl  moment  occurs,  a  fVeah  subject  of 
uneasiness ;  because  it  adds  to  our  peril  the  hor- 
ror of  net  know  jag  it  If  shutting  our  eyes  to 
a  danger  would  prevent  it,  to  shut  them  would 
not  only  be  a  happiness  but  a  duty ;  but  to  bar- 
ter  eternal  safety  for  momentary  ease,is  a  wretch- 
ed compromise.  To  produce  this  delusion,  mere 
inoonsideration  is  as  efficient  a  cause  as  the 
most  prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we  do 
not  value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of  what  ia 
present,  that  it  has  no  room  to  admit  a  thought 
of  what  is  to  come.  Not  only  we  do  not  give 
that  attention  to  a  never-dying  soul  which  pru- 
dent men  give  to  a  common  tranaaction,  but  we  4 
do  not  even  think  it  worth  the  care  which  in- 
considerate men  give  to  an  inconsiderable  one. 
We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and  yet  throw 
away  the  best  part  of  it,  only  making  over  to 
religion  that  portion  which  is  good  for  nothing 
else ;  life  would  be  Jong  enoufrh  if  we  aaaignec 
its  best  period  to  its  b«;«t  purjiOse. 

Say  not  tliat  tlio  requisitions  of  religion  are 
severe,  auk  rut  her  if  ihcy  are  necessarv.  If  a 
thine  must  absolutely  be  done,  if  eternal  misery 
will  be  incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is  fruitlcaa 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  hard  or  easV.  Inquire 
only  whether  it  be  indispensable,  whether  it  be 
commanded,  whether  it  be  practicable.  It  ia  a 
well  known  axiom  in  science,  that  difficultiea 
are  of  no  weight  against  demonstratiooa.  ^  The 
duty  on  which  our  eternal  state  dependa,  is  not 
a  thin^  to  be  debated,  but  done.  The  doty  which 
ia  too  imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  ia  not  to  be  argued  about,  but  per 
formed.    To  aia  on  qaietJjft  becauae  ?oa  do  not 
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Intend  to  sin  always,  is  to  live  on  a  reversion 
which  will  probably  never  be  ^ours.  • 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  religion  drives  men  to 
despair ;  when  it  only  teaches  them  by  a  salu. 
tary  fear  to  avoid  destrnction.  The  fear  of  God 
differs  from  all  other  fear,  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  trust,  and  confidence,  and  love.  *  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  feareth  alway,'  is  no  paradox  to 
him  who  entertains  this  holy  fear.  It  sets  him 
above  the  fear  of  ordinary  troubles.  It  fills  his 
heart  He  is  not  discomposed  with  tliose  inferior 
apprehensions  which  unsettle  the  soul  and  un- 
hmge  the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mind  is 
ooenpied  with  one  grand  concern,  and  is  there- 
lort  less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  are  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  lead  to  despair,  which  proclaims  the 
mei>cy  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be  greater  than 
all  the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  7 

Ifdeipair  then  prevent  your  return,  add  not 
to  your  list  of  offences  that  of  doubting  of  the 
forgiveness  which  is  sincerely  implored.  You 
have  already  wronged  God  in  his  holiness,  wrong 
lum  not  in  his  mercy.  You  may  offend  him 
more  by  despairing  of  his  pardon  than  by  all  the 
■ins  which  have  made  that  pardon  necessary. 
Repentance,  if  one  may  venture  the  bold  remark, 
almost  disarms  Grod  of  the  power  to  punish. 
Hear  his  style  and  title  as  proclaimed  by  him. 
■elf;--*  The  Lord,  the  I^rd  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and 
that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty* — ^that  is, 
thoee  who  by  unrepented  guilt  exclude  them- 
selves from  the  offered  mercy. 

If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  is  praoti- 
cal  infidelity,  keep  you  back,  yet,  as  reasonable 
beings,  ask  yourselves  a  few  short  questions ; 
*  For  what  end  was  I  sent  into  the  world  7  Is 
my  soul  immortal  7  Am  I  really  placed  here  in 
a  state  of  trial,  or  is  this  span  my  all  ?  Is  there 
aa  eternal  state  7  If  there  be,  will  the  use  I 
make  of  this  life  decide  on  my  condition  in  that? 
I  know  that  there  is  death,  but  is  there  a  judg. 
mont  7' — 

Rest  not  till  you  have  cleared  up,  I  do  not 
say  your  own  evidences  for  heaven ; — ^you  have 
much  to  do  before  you  arrive  at  that  stage — ^but 
whether  there  be  any  heaven  7  Ask  yourself 
whether  Christianity  is  not  important  enough 
to  deserve  being  inquired  into  7  Whether  eter. 
nal  life  is  not  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked  7  Whether  eternal  destruction,  if  a  reali. 
ty,  is  not  worth  avoiding  7 — If  you  make  these 
interrogations  sincerely,  you  will  make  them 
practically.  They  wiU  lead  ^ou  to  examine 
your  own  personal  interest  in  these  things, 
evils  which  arc.  mining  us  for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  them,  lessen,  from  tlie  moment  our  atten- 
tion  to  them  begins.  True  or  false,  tlie  question 
Is  worth  settling.  Vibrate  then  no  longer  be- 
tween doubt  and  certainty.  If  the  evidence  be 
inadmissible,  reject  it  But  if  you  can  once  as- 
certain these  cardinal  points,  then  throw  away 
your  time  if  you  can,  then  trifle  with  eternity  if 
you  dare,* 

*  An  awakening  call  to  pablic  and  individual  feelinfi 
Jias  been  recently  made,  by  an  observaUon  of  an  elo- 
taent  spsafcsr  ki  the  Immiss  of  fOMimoas.    He 


It  is  one  of  the,  striking  characters  of  the  On 
nipoient  that  *  he  is  strong  and  patient*  It  u  a 
standing  evidence  of  his  patience  that  *  be  is 
provoked  every  day.*  How  beautifully  do  these 
characters  reflect  lustre  on  each  other.  If  he 
were  not  strong,  his  patience  would  want  its 
dbtinguishing  perfection.  If  he  were  not  pa. 
tient,  his  strength  would  instantly  crush  those 
who  provoke  him,  not  sometimes,  but  of\en ;  not 
every  year,  but '  every  day.* 

Oh  you,  who  have  a  long  space  given  you  for 
repentance ;  confess  that  the  forbearance  of  God. 
when  viewed  as  coupled  with  his  strength,  is  his 
most  astonishing  attribute !  Think  of  the  com- 
punions  of  your  early  life ;  if  not  your  associates 
in  actual  vice,  if  not  your  confederates  in  guilty 
pleasures,  yet  the  sharers  of  your  thoughtless 
meetings,  of  your  convivial  revelry,  of  your 
worldly  schemes,  of  your  ambitious  projects — 
think  how  many  of  them  have  been  cat  oiff,  per- 
haps  without  warning,  probably  without  repent 
ance. — J%ey  have  been  represented  to  their 
Judge ;  their  doom,  whatever  it  be,  u  irreversi- 
bly fixed;  yours  is  mercifully  suspended^* 
Adore  the  mercy :  embrace  the  suspension. 

Only  suppose  if  they  could  be  permitted  to 
come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  could  be  allow, 
ed  another  period  of  trial,  how  would  Uioy  spend 
their  restored  life  !  How  cordial  would  be  their 
penitence,  how  intense  their  devotion,  how  pro- 
found their  humility,  how  holy  their  actions ! 
Think  then  that  you  have  still  in  your  powei 
that  for  which  they  would  give  millions  of 
worlds.  *  Hell,*  says  a  pious  writer,  *  is  tnrtd 
seen  too  late.* 

In  almost  every  mind  there  eometinoes  float 
indefinite  and  general  purposes  of  repentance. 
The  operation  of  these  purposes  is  oflen  repelM 
by  a  real  though  disavowed  scepticism.  *  Be- 
cause sentence  is  not  executed  speedily,*  tbey 
suspect  it  has  never  been  pronounced.  Thej 
therefore  think  they  may  safely  continue  to  de 
fer  their  intended  but  unshapen  purpose.r' 
Though  they  sometimes  visit  the  sick  bed  ol 
others;  though  they  see  how  much  disease  dit 
qualifies  for  all  duties,  yet  to  this  period  of  inct 
pacity,to  this  moment  of  disqualification  do  they 
continue  to  defer  this  tremendously  important 
concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divine  condeecensiaQ 
does  it  convey,  that  *  the  goodness  of  God  lead- 
eth  to  repentance  !*  It  does  not  barely  invite, 
but  it  conducts.  Every  warning  is  more  or  ksi 
an  invitation ;  every  visitation  is  a  lighter  stroke 
to  avert  a  heavier  blow.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  heathen  world  understood  portenti 
and  prodigies,  and  on  this  interpretation  of  thfm 
they  acted.  Any  alarming  warning,  whether 
rational  or  superstitious,  drove  them  to  their  tem- 
ples, their  sacrifices,  their  expiations.  Does  our 


that  himself  and  ihe  honourable  memlier  for  Yorlakire. 
then  litting  on  a  committee  appointed  on  occasion  of  ■ 

Geat  national  calamity,  were  the  only  mirvivinf  nMO- 
rs  of  the  committee  on  a  eimilar  occasion  twenty-two 
years  a^o!  The  call  it  tlie  mom  alarming,  beeaniotiM 
mortality  did  not  arise  from  eome  extraordinary  eaoe. 
which  might  not  again  occur,  but  was  in  the  comnoa 
coune  of  human  things.  Such  a  proportion  of  deaths  li 
perpetually  taking  place,  but  tbe  very  fkeqoency  which 
ought  to  excite  attentioapreveau  it,  Un  it  i  "     "~  "* 
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'  li^ht  always  carry  as  farther  f  Doea  it 
these  inatancea,  alwajra  carry  na  aa  far  aa  na- 
ral  oonaoience  carried  them  7 
The  final  period  of  the  worldly  man  at  length 
rivea;  but  he  will  not  believe  hia  danger. 
pen  if  he  fearfully  glince  rouiul  for  an  intima- 
n  of  it  in  every  surrounding  face,  every  face, 
u  too  probable,  is  in  a  league  to  deceive  him. 
'hat  a  noble  opportuni^  is  now  oflfored  to  the 
iristian  physician  to  show  a  kindness  as  far 
perior  to  any  he  has  ever  shown,  aa  the  con- 
ma  of  the  soul  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
dy  7  Oh  let  him  not  fear  prudently  to  reveal 
trnth  for  which  the  patient  may  bleaa  him  in 
Bmity  !  Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared  that 
the  hope  of  prolonging  for  a  little  while  the 
istence  of  the  perishing  body,  he  roba  the  ne- 
r-dying  soul  of  its  last  chance  of  pardon  7 
oea  not  the  concern  for  the  immortal  part 
lited  with  his  care  of  the  afflicted  body,  bring 
e  medical  professor  to  a  nearer  imitation  than 
\y  other  supposable  situation  can  do,  of  that 
ivine  Physician,  who  never  hesJed  the  one 
ithoat  manifeating  a  tender  concern  for  the 
berT 

Bat  the  deceit  is  short,  is  fruitless.  The 
aaaed  spirit  is  about  to  dislodge.  Who  shall 
eak  its  terror  and  dismay  7  Then  he  cries 
t  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  *  What  capacity 
m  a  diseased  man,  what  time  has  a  dying  man, 
\at  disposition  has  a  sinful  man  to  acquire 
od  principles,  to  unlearn  false  notiona,  to  re. 
once  bad  practices,  to  establish  right  habits, 
begin  to  love  God,  to  begin  to  hate  sin  7  How 
the  stupendous  concern  of  salvation  to  be 
irked  out  by  a  mind  incompetent  to  the  moat 
dioar^  concerns. 

The  infinite  importance  of  what  he  has  to  do 
the  goading  conviction  that  it  must  be  done — 
e  Qtter  inability  of  doing  it — ^the  dreadful  com- 
nation  in  his  mind  of  both  the  necessity  and 
capacity — the  despair  of  crowding  the  con- 
ma  of  an  age  into  a  moment — the  impossibili- 
of  beginning  a  repentance  which  should  have 
en  completed— of  setting  about  a  peace  which 
oald  have  been  concluded— of  suing  fbrapar- 
n  which  should  have  been  obtained ; — all  these 
oiplicated  concerns — without  strength,  with, 
rt  time,  without  hope,  with  a  clouded  memory, 
disjointed  reason,  a  wounded  spirit,  undefined 
rrors,  remembered  sins,  anticipated  punish- 
ent,  an  angry  GkkI,  and  accusing  conscience, 
together,  intolerably  augment  Uie  sufierings 
'  a  body  which  stands  in  little  need  of  the  in- 
pportable  burthen  of  a  distracted  mind  to  ag. 
mTste  ita  torments. 

Though  we  pity  the  superstitious  weakness 
'  the  German  emperor  in  acting  over  the  anti- 
poted  solemnities  of  his  own  funeral — that 
eentric  act  of  penitence  of  a  great  but  per- 
irted  mind ;  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  now 
id  then  to  repreaent  to  our  minds  while  in 
ond  health,  the  solemn  certainties  of  a  dying 
d ;  if  we  were  sometimes  to  imagine  to  our- 
Ives  this  awful  scene,  not  only  as  inevitable, 
It  as  near ;  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  see 
Ings  now,  as  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  seen 
•n.  Surely  the  most  sluggish  insensibility 
iMt  be  roused  by  figuring  to  itself  the  rapid 
iproach  of  death,  the  nearness  of  our  nnalter- 


able  doom,  our  inatant  tranaition  to  that  atate  of 
unutterable  bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to  which 
death  will  in  a  moment  consign  us.  Such  a 
mental  representation  would  aasist  us  in  dissi- 
pating the  illusion  of  the  senses,  would  help  to 
realise  what  ia  invisible,  and  approximate  what 
we  think  remote.  It  would  diaenchant  us  from 
the  world,  tear  off  her  painted  mask,  shrink  her 
pleasures  into  their  proper  dimensions,  her  oon- 
cems  into  their  real  value,  her  enjoyments 
into  their  just  compass,  her  promises  into  no- 
thing. 

Terrible  as  the  evil  is,  if  it  must,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day,  be  met,  apare  not  to  preseat  it  to 
your  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate  your  feelings, 
but  to  arm  your  resolution ;  not  to  excite  unpro- 
fitable distress,  but  to  strengthen  your  faith.  If 
it  terrify  you  at  first,  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it 
every  time.  Familiarity  will  abate  the  terror. 
If  you  cannot  fkoa  the  image,  how  will  yoi^n- 
counter  the  reality  7 

Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  moment 
(who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be  the  next  7) 
when  all  we  cling  to  ahall  elude  our  gnuip  >  whtn 
every  earthly  good  shall  be  to  us  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  except  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
use  we  have  made  of  it ;  when  our  eyes  shall 
close  upon  a  world  of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world 
of  spirits ;  when  there  shall  be  no  relief  for  the 
fainting  body,  and  no  refuge  for  the  parting 
soul,  except  that  single  refuge  to  which,  par- 
haps,  we  have  never  uought  of  resorting — that 
refuge  which  if  we  have  not  despised  we  hava 
too  probably  neglected — the  everlasting  mercies 
of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Reader !  whoever  you  are,  who  have  neglected 
to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  end  for  which  you 
were  born,  know  that  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  tliis  scene.  Turn  not  away  fh>m  it  in 
disdain,  however  feebly  it  may  have  ^n  repre- 
sented. You  may  escape  any  other  evil  of  life, 
but  its  end  you  cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then 
ita.  weightiest  concern  to  its  weakest  period. 
Begin  not  the  preparation  when  you  ahcMild  be 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  buainess 
which  deiDands  your  best  faculties  to  the  period 
of  their  debility,  probably  of  their  extinction. 
Leave  not  the  work  which  requirea  an  age  to  do, 
to  be  done  in  a  moment,  a  moment  too  which 
may  not  be  granted.  The  alternative  is  tremen- 
dous. The  difference  is  that  of  being  saved  or 
lost    It  is  no  light  thing  to  perish ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Happy  Death$, 

Fkw  circumstancea  contribute  more  fktaJly  to 
confirm  in  worldly  men  that  insensibility  to 
eternal  things  which  was  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapter,  than  the  boastful  acoounU  we 
sometimes  hear  of  the  firm  and  heroic  death- 
beds of  popular  but  irreligious  charactera.  Many 
causes  contribute  to  these  happy  dealhg  as  they 
are  called.  The  blind  are  bold,  they  do  notice 
the  precipice  they  despise.— Or  perhaps  there  is 
less  unwillingness  to  quit  a  world  which  has  so 
often  disappointed  them,  or  which  they  haft 
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•uoked  to  the  Ittt  dregn.  They  leave  life  with 
lee*  reluctance,  feeling  that  they  have  exhausted 
all  its  (jrratifications. — Or  it  is  a  disbelief  of  the 
reality  of  the  state  on  which  they  are  aboat  to 
enter. — Or  it  is  a  desire  to  be  released  from  ez- 
eesffive  pain,  a  desire  naturally  felt  by  thdse  who 
ealcnlate  their  gain  rather  by  what  they  are 
escaping  fhun,  than  by  what  they  are  to  receive. 
-^>r  it  is  equability  of  temper,  or  firmneas  of 
■erve,  or  hardness  of  mind. — Or  it  is  the  arro- 

rt  wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  life  confirm 
preoedinfiT  professions. — Or  it  is  the  vanity 
of  perpetuatmg  their  philosophic  character.— 
Or  if  some  faint  ray  of  light  break  in,  it  is  the 
pride  of  not  retracting  the  sentiments  which 
from  pride  they  have  maintained ; — ^The  desire 
of  posthumous  reoown  among  their  own  party  ; 
the  hope  to  make  their  disciples  stand  firm  by 
their  example ;  the  ambition  to  give  their  last 
pos^ble  blow  to  revelation— or  perhaps  the  fear 
of  expressing  doubts  which  might  begetasospi- 
eion  that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy  as 
they  would  have  it  thought.  Above  all,  may 
they  not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  long  neglect 
of  the  warning  voice  of  truth,  be  given  up  to  a 
■trong  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  they  have  so 
often  propagated,  and  really  to  expect  to  find  in 
death  that  eternal  sleep,  with  which  they  have 
affected  to  quiet  their  own  consciences,  and  have 
really  weakened  the  faith  of  others  7 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  buttress 
on  which  the  sceptical  school  lean  for  support, 
and  which  they  produce  as  a  fresh  triumph. 
With  equal  satisfaction  they  collect  stories  of 
infirmity,  depression,  and  want  of  courage  in 
the  dying  hour  of  religious  men,  whom  the  na- 
tare  of  &e  disease,  timorousness  of  spirit,  pro- 
found humility,  the  sad  remembrance  of  sin, 
though  long  repented  of  and  forgiven,  a  deep 
■ense  of  the  aw  fulness  of  meeting  Grod  in  judg- 
ment ; — ^WTOm  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may 
oecasion  to  depart  in  trembling  fear  :  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the  night 
of  death,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  definitions 
are  hazardous.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
various  descriptions  of  persons  have  hazarded 
much  in  their  definitions  of  a  Juippy  death.  A 
very  able  and  justly  admired  writer,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  valuable  works 
on  political  economy,  has  recorded  as  proofs  of 
the  happy  death  of  a  no  less  celebrated  contem- 
porary,  that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his 
last  hours  with  Lucian^  a  game  of  whists  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon  and 
his  boat 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  with  *  one  of 
the  people  csUed  Christians,'*  himself  a  wit  and 
philosopher,  though  of  the  school  of  Christ,  that 
the  man  who  could  meet  death  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  *  might  smile  over  Babylon  in  ruins, 
•steem  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
an  agreeable  occurrence,  and  congratulate  the 
hardened  Pharaoh  on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red 
Sea.' 
This  eminent  historian  and  philosoper,  whose 


*  Tbs  lau  ezeellent  Bisbop  floms.   8ss  bis  letters  to 
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great  intellectual  powers  it  is  as  impovibla  Mt 
to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  their  unhappy  mis» 
application,  has  been  eulogized  by  his  friend,  u 
coming  nearer  than  almost  any  other  man,  to 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  in  his  life ;  and 
has  been  almost  deified  for  the  cool  courage  and 
heroic  firmness  with  which  he  met  death.  His 
eloquent  panegyrist,  with  as  insidious  an  inuen- 
do  as  has  ever  been  thrown  out  against  revealed 
religion,  goes  on  to  observe,  that '  perhaps  it  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  circumstances  against 
Christianity,  that  very  few  of  its  professors  were 
ever  either  so  moral,  so  humane,  or  could  so 
philosophically  govern  their  passions,  an  the 
sceptical  David  Hume.' 

Yet  notwithstanding^  this  rich  embalming  of 
so  noble  a  compound  of*  matter  and  motion/  wo 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  one  of  the  two  things 
presented  for  our  admiration;  we  most  either 
doubt  the  so  much  boasted  happiness  of  his 
death,  or  the  so  much  extolled  humanity  of  his 
heart  We  must  be  permitted  to  suspect  the 
soundness  of  that  benevolence  which  led  him  to 
devote  his  latest  hours  to  prepare,  under  the  Is. 
bel  of  an  E»»ay  on  Suicide,  a  potion  for  posterity 
of  so  deleterious  a  quality,  that  if  taken  by  toe 
patient,  under  all  tlie  circumstances  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  prove  it  innocent^  misht  have 
gone  near  to  eflTect  the  extinction  of  the  whois 
human  race.  For  if  all  rational  beings,  accord- 
ing to  this  posthumous  prescription,  are  at  liber- 
ty to  procure  their  own  release  from  life,  *  under 
pain  or  sickness,  shame  or  poverty,*  how  large 
a  portion  of  the  world  would  be  authorised  to 
quit  it  uncalled  !  For  how  many  are  subject  to 
the  two  latter  grievances ;  from  the  two  fbrmsr 
how  few  are  altogether  exempt  !* 

The  energy  of  that  ambition  which  ooold  eon- 
centrate  the  last  efforts  of  a  powerful  mind,  the 
last  exertions  of  a  spirit  greedy  of  fame,  into  a 
project  not  only  for  destroying  the  souls,  but  for 
abridg^ing  ^e  hves  of  his  fellow  creatures,  lesTSs 
at  a  (usgraceful  distance  the  inverted  thirst  of 
glory  of  the  man,  who  to  immortalize  his  own 
name,  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  Ephesus.  Such 
a  burning  zeal  to  annihilate  the  eternal  hope  of 
his  fellow  creatures  might  be  philosophy ;  bat 
surely  to  authorise  them  to  curtail  their  moral 
existence,  which  to  the  infidel  who  looks  fot  oo 
other,  must  be  invaluable,  was  not  philanthropy. 

But  if  this  death  was  thought  worthy  of  being 
blazoned  to  the  public  eye  in  all  the  warm  and 
glowing  colours  with  which  affection  decorates 
panegyric ;  the  disciples  of  the  same  school  have 
been  in  general,  anxiously  solicitous  to  product 
only  the  more  creditable  instances  of  invincible 
hardness  of  heart,  while  they  have  laboured  to 
cast  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  closing  scene 
of  those  among  the  less  inflexible  of  the  fitter- 
nity,  who  have  established  in  their  departing 
moments,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  any  indica- 


*  Aaotber  part  or  the  Kstajf  tn  Siiieide,  has  this  pss- 
•age.—*  Whenever  pain  or  sorrow  so  far  overcome  mj 
patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  lift,  I  may  condndt 
that  I  am  recalled  fW>m  mjr  station  in  the  plainest  and 
most  express  terms.'  And  ag sin— '  When  I  flill  upon 
my  own  sword,  I  receive  my  death  equally  from  ths 
hands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  IVom  a  lion,  a 
predpios,  or  a  fever.'  And  Sfain— ^  Where  is  ths  eriam 
of  tornisf  a  Ibw  c  -  - .     . 

chaaneL* 
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tioiii  of  distrait,  respecting  the  Talidity  of  their 
principles: — Principles  which  they  had  long 
makitsined  with  so  much  seal,  and  disseminat- 
ed with  so  much  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  his  satel. 
UCes  to  conceal  the  clouded  letttng  oTUie  great  lu- 
minary  of  modern  infidelity,  from  which  so  many 
minor  stars  have  filled  their  little  urns,  and  then 
set  ap  for  original  lights  themselves ;  in  spite 
of  the  pains  t^en — for  we  must  drop  metaphor 
— 4o  shroud  from  all  eyes,  except  those  of  the 
initiated,  the  terror  and  dismay  with  which  the 
Philosopher  of  Geneva  met  death,  met  his  Bum* 
moos  to  appear  before  that  God  whoM  provi- 
denoe  he  had  ridiculed,  that  Saviour  whose 
eharaeter  and  offices  he  had  vilified, — the  secret 
was  betrayed.  In  spite  of  Uie  precautions  taken 
by  his  associates  to  bury  in  congenial  darkness 
the  agonies  which  in  his  last  hours  contradicted 
the  audacious  blasphemies  of  a  laborious  life 
spent  in  their  propagation,  at  last  like  his  great 
instigator,  he  believed  and  trembled. 

Whatever  the  sage  of  Femey  might  be  in  the 
eyes  of  Journalists,  of  Academicians,  of  Ency- 
cJopcsdists,  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Berlin,  of 
Revolutionists  in  the  egg  of  his  own  hatching, 
of  full  grown  infidels  of  his  own  spawning ;  of 
a  world  into  which  he  had  been  for  more  than 
half  a  century  industriously  infusing  a  venom, 
the  efiects  of  which  will  be  long  felt,  the  ex. 
piring  philosopher  was  no  object  of  veneration 
to  his  NuasE. — She  could  have  recorded  *  a  tale 
to  harrow  up  the  soul,*  the  horrors  of  which  were 
•edulously  attempted  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  for  this  woman  and  a  few  other  unbribed 
witnesses,  his  friends  would  probably  have»  en- 
deavoured to  edify  the  world  with  this  addition 
to  the  brilliant  catalogue  of  happy  deathe.* 

It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that  the 
works  of  an  able  and  truly  pious  Christian,  by 
their  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the  careless 
and  to  convince  the  unbelieving,  may,  even  fur 
a^fes  afler  the  excellent  author  is  entered  into 
hu  eternal  Mst,  by  the  accession  of  new  con- 
verts which  they  bring  to  Christianity,  con- 
tinue  to  add  increasing  brightness  to  the  crown 
of  the  aheady  glorified  saint.  If  this  be  true, 
bow  shall  imagination  presume  to  conceive, 
much  less  how  shall  language  express,  what 
must  be  expected  in  the  contrary  case  7  How 
shall  we  dare  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  progres- 
sive torments  which  may  be  ever  heaping  on 
the  heads  of  those  unhappy  men  of  genius,  who 
have  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  promote  vice 

*  It  is  a  well  attcntcd  fact,  that  this  woman,  after  his 
decesM,  being  acnt  for  to  attend  another  person  in  dy- 
ing circumstancefl,  anxinuffly  inquired  if  tlie  patient  wad 
a  lentleman  ;  for  that  she  had  recently  been  so  dread- 
ftUly  terrified  in  witnessing  the  dying  horror*  of  Mons. 
de  Voltaire,  which  sarpaftwd  all  deflcri|nion.  that  nhei 
bad  rmolved  never  to  attend  any  other  person  of  that 
sex  unless  she  could  be  assured  that  he  was  not  a  philo* 
kvubrr.  Voltaire,  indeed,  as  he  was  defleicnt  in  the 
moral  honesty  and  the  other  good  aualities.  which  ob- 
Uined  for  Mr.  flume  the  ajTi^tion  ofbis  friends,  wanted 
his  sineerity.  Of  all  his  otlier  vices,  hypocrisy  waa  the 
eoDsummation  While  be  daily  dishonoured  tbe  Re- 
deemer by  the  invention  of  unheard  of  blasphemies: 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  pledge  never  to 
Rst  tin  be  had  exterminated  his  very  name  Oom  tbe 
flue  of  the  earth,  be  was  not  ashamed  to  assist  regu- 
larly at  tbs  awfii  commemoration  of  his  death  at  tbe 
altarl  i 


and  infidelity,  continue  with  fatal  success  to 
make  successive  proselytes  through  successifv 
ages — if  their  works  last  so  long,  and  thus  ao. 
cumulate  on  themselves  anguish  ever  growing 
miseries  ever  multiplying,  without  hope  of  any 
mitigation,  without  hope  of  any  end  ! 

A  nu)re  recent  instance  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  which  the  College  of  Infidelity  exhibils 
on  these  occasions  is  perhaps  less  generally 
known.  A  person  of  our  own  time  and  country^ 
of  high  rank  and  talents,  and  wlio  ably  filled  a 
great  public  situation,  had  unhappily  in  eariy 
Dfe,  imbibed  principles  and  habits  analogous  to 
these  of  a  notoriously  profligate  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  a  society,  of  which  the  very 
appellation  it  delighted  to  distinguish  itself 
by,  is 

Oflbnoe  and  torture  to  tbe  sober  ear. 

In  the  near  view  of  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 
deep  remorse  and  terror  took  possession  of  his 
soul ;  but  he  had  no  friend  about  hitn  to  whom 
he  could  communicate  the  state  of  his  mind,  or 
from  whom  he  could  derive  eittiet  counsel  or 
consolation.  One  da^  in  the  absence  of  his  at- 
tendants  he  raised  his  exhausted  body  on  his 
dying  bed,  and  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  where 
he  was  found  in  great  agony  of  spirit,  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand.  This  detection  was 
at  once  a  subject  for  ridicule  and  regret  to 
his  colleagues,  and  he  was  contemptuously 
spoken  of  as  a  pusillanimous  deserter  from  the 
good  eauee.  The  phrase  used  by  them  to  ex- 
press their  displeasure  at  h'ls  apostacy  is  tao 
offensive  to  find  a  place  here.*  Were  we  called 
upon  to  decide  between  the  two  rival  horrors, 
we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
death  a  less  unhappy  one  than  those  to  which 
we  h-^'e  before  alluded. 

Another  well  known  sceptic,  while  in  perfeot 
health,  took  measures  by  a  special  order,  to 
gtiard  against  any  intrusion  in  hfs  last  siek- 
ness,  by  which  he  might,  even  in  the  event 
of  delirium,  betray  any  doubtful  apprehension 
that  there  might  be  any  hereafter ;  or  in  any 
other  way  be  surprised  in  uttering  expressions 
of  terror,  and  thus  exposing  the  state  of  his 
mind,  in  case  any  such  revolution  should  take 
place,  which  his  heart  whispered  him  might 
possibly  happen. 

But  not  only  in  those  happy  deathe  which 
close  a  life  of  avowed  impiety,  is  there  great 
room  for  suspicion,  but  even  in  cases  whera 
without  acknowledged  infidelity,  there  has  been 
a  careless  life ;  when  in  such  cases  we  hear  of 
a  sudden  death-bed  re/olution,of  much  seeming 
contrition,  succeeded  by  extraordinary  profes- 
sions of  joy  and  triumph,  we  should'  be  very 
cautious  of  pronouncing  on  their  real  state. 
Let  us  rather  leave  the  penitent  of  a  day  to  that 
mercy  against  which  he  has  been  sinning 
through  a  whole  life.  These  *  Clinical  Converts/ 
(to  borrow  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  eloquent 
bishop  Taylor,)  may  indeed  be  true  penitents ; 
but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  7— 
How  can  we  condode  that  *  they  are  dead  onto 
sin*  unless  they  are  spared  to  *  live  unto  r ighta- 
ousness  7* 

*  The  writer  had  this  anecdote  from  an  acqoaintaaei 
Df  the  noMe  nenon  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide. 
He  to  whose  broad  eye  the  fbture  and  the  patt 
lie  open,  as  he  has  been  their  constant  witness, 
■o  will  he  Jl>e  their  unerring^  judge.* 

But  the  admirers  of  certain  happy  deathi^  do 
.not  even  pretend  that  any  such  change  appeared 
in  the  friends  of  whom  they  make  not  so  much 
the  panegyric  as  the  apotheosis.  They  ix^uld 
even  think  repentance  a  derogation  from  the 
dignity  of  their  character.  They  pronounce 
them  to  have  been  good  enough  as  they  were ; 
insisting  that  they  have  a  demand  for  happiness 
upon  God,  if  there  be  any  such  Being ;  a  claim 
upon  heaven,  if  there  be  any  such  place.  Tliey 
are  satisfied  that  their  friend,  after  a  life  spent 
*  without  God  in  the  world,*  without  evidencing 
any  marks  of  a  changed  heart,  without  even 
afiecting  any  thing  like  repentance,  without  in- 
timating that  there  was  any  call  for  it,  died 
nioNOUNcirfo  himseut  happt. 

But  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  a  happy 
death,  where  there  has  neither  been  religion  in 
the  life  nor  humility  in  its  close,  where  its  course 
has  been  without  piety,  and  its  termination  with- 
out repentance. 

Others  in  a  still  bolder  strain,  disdaining  the 
posthumous  renown  to  be  conferred  by  survi- 
vers,  of  their  having  died  happily,  prudently 
secure  their  own  fame,  and  changing  both  the 
tense  and  the  person  usual  in  monumental  in- 
•criptions,  with  prophetic  confidence  record  on 
4heir  own  sepulchral  marble,  that  they  ihaU  die 
not  only  •happy,'  but  'grateful,' — the  pre- 
science of  philosophy  thus  assuming  as  certain 
what  the  humble  spirit  of  Christianity  only  pre- 
sumes to  hope. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
the  charitable  error  of  indiscriminately  consign- 
ing  our  departed  acquaintance  to  certain  hap- 
piness. AjSiction,  as  it  is  a  tender,  so  it  is  a 
misleading  feeling;  especially  in  minds  na- 
tarally  sofl,  and  but  slightly  tinctured  with  re- 
Ujffion.  The  death  of  a  friend  awakens  the 
kuidest  feelings  of  the  heart  But  by  exciting 
true  sorrow,  it  oflen  excites  false  charity.  Grief 
naturally  soflens  every  fault,  love  as  naturally 
heightens  every  virtue.  It  is  right  and  kind 
to  consign  error  to  oblivion,  but  not  to  immor- 
tality. Charity  indeed  we  owe  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  the  living,  but  not  that  erroneous 
charity  by  which  truth  is  violated,  and  unde- 
served commendation  lavished  on  those  whom 
truth  could  no  longer  injure.  To  calumniate 
the  dead  is  even  worse  than  to  violate  the  rights 
•f  sepulture ;  not  to  vindicate  calumniated  worth, 
when  it  can  no  longer  vindicate  itself,  is  a 
crime  next  to  that  of  attacking  it  ;t  but  on  the 

•  The  primitive  church  carried  their  incredulity  of 
tte  appearances  of  repenunce  so  far  as  to  require  not 
only  years  of  sorrow  for  sin,  but  perseverance  in  piety, 
Before  they  would  admit  offenders  to  their  communion  ; 
and  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  required  the  uniform 
practice  of  thoee  virtues  most  opposite  to  their  former 
vices.  Were  this  made  the  criterion  now,  we  should 
not  so  often  hear  such  flaming  accounts  of  converts,  so 
cxultingly  reported,  before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try 
their  stability.  More  especially  we  should  not  hear  of 
so  many  triumphant  relations  of  deathbed  converts,  in 
whom  the  symptoms  must  fVequently  be  too  equivocal 
to  admit  the  positive  decision  of  human  wisdon^ 

t  What  a  generous  insUnoe  of  that  disintereAed  at- 
taebment  which  survivoi  the  grave  ofiu  object  and  pi- 


dead,  charity,  though  well  onderttood,  ii  oftea 
mistakingly  exerciwd. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect  the  greatest 
quantity  of  hyperbole — falsehood  might  be  too 
harsh  a  term — in  the  least  given  time  and  space, 
we  should  do  well  to  search  for  it  in  those  sacred 
edifices  expressly  consecrated  to  truth.  There 
we  should  see  the  ample  mass  of  canonising 
kindness  which  fills  their  mural  decorations, 
expressed  in  all  those  flattering  records  inscrib* 
ed  by  every  variety  of  motive  to  every  variety 
of  claim.  In  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to 
real  merit  by  real  sorrow,  we  should  hear  of 
tears  which  were  never  shed,  grief  which  was 
never  felt,  praise  which  was  never  earned ;  we 
should  see  what  is  raised  by  the  decent  demands 
^connexion,  by  tender,  but  undiscemin^  friend- 
ship, by  poetic  licence,  by  eloquent  gratitude  fiv 
testamentary  favours. 

It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct  feeling 
in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have  not 
done  justice  to  certain  characters  during  their 
lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  supposed  com- 
pensation by  over  estimating  them  afler  their 
decease. 

On  account  of  neighbourhood,  affinity,  long 
acquaintance,  or  some  pleasing  qualities,  we 
may  have  entertained  a  kindness  for  many  per- 
sons, of  whose  state  however,  while  they  lived, 
we  could  not  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity 
think  favourably.  If  their  sickness  has  been 
long  and  severe,  our  compassion  having  been 
kept  by  that  circumstance  in  a  state  of  oontinaed 
excitement,  though  we  lament  their  death,  yet 
we  feel  thankful  that  their  suffering  is  at  an  end 
Forgetting  our  former  opinion,  afid  the  coom 
of  life  on  which  it  was  framed,  we  fall  into  all 
the  common-place  of  consolation, — *  God  is  mer- 
ciful— we  trust  that  they  are  at  rest-r-what  a 
happy  release  they  hav«  had  !' — Nay,  it  is  well 
if  we  do  n^t  go  so  far  as  to  entertain  a  kind  of 
vague  belief  that  their  better  qualities  joined  to 
their  sufferings  have,  on  the  whole,  ensured 
their  felicity. 

Thus  at  once  losing  sight  of  that  word  of  God 
which  cannot  lie,  of  our  former  regrets  on  their 
subject,  losing  the  remembrance  of  their  defec- 
tive principles  and  thoughtless  conduct ;  without 
any  reasonable  ground  for  altering  our  opinion, 
any  pretence  for  entertaining  a  better  hope — we 
assume  that  they  are  happy.  We  reason  as  if 
we  believed  that  the  suffering  of  the  body  had 
purchased  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  bad 
rendered  any  doubt  almost  criminal.     We  i 


ously  rescues  his  reputation  from  the  assaults  of  ma- 
lignity, was  piven  by  the  late  excellent  blahop  Per 
teus,  in  his  animated  defence  of  archbishop  Seeker !  May 
his  own  fkir  fkme  never  stand  in  need  of  any  such  warm 
vindication,  which,  however,  it  could  not  fail  to  find  ia 
the  bosom  of  every  i;ood  man  I— The  fine  Ulento  of  this 
lamented  prelate,  uniformly  devoted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  God  gave  them— his  life  directed  to  those  duties 
to  which  his  high  professional  sution  called  him—hit 
Christian  graces— those  engaging  manners  which  itasd 
a  soft  lustre  on  the  firm  fidelity  of  his  fhendsbip*— that 
kindness  which  was  ever  flowing  from  his  heart  to  his 
lips— the  benignity  and  candour  which  distingoislMd 
not  his  conversation  only,  but  his  conduct— these  asd 
all  those  amiable  qualities,  that  gentle  temper  and  ear* 
rect  cheerAilness  with  which  be  adorned  society,  wiB 
ever  endear  his  memory  to  all  who  knew  him  intimate- 
ly ;  and  let  his  fHends  remember,  that  (o  ioiiuie  his  vir- 
tues, will  be  the  besi  pruof  of  their  xememberlnf  tlmn 
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lo  make  odrtelyet  euy  on  the  falsest  grroand 
imaginable,  not  because  we  believe  their  hearts 
were  changed,  bat  because  they  are  now  beyond 
aU  possibility  of  change. 

But  surely  the  mere  circumstance  of  death 
will  not  have  rendered  them  fit  for  that  heaven 
6r  which  we  before  feared  they  were  unfit  Far 
be  it  from  us,  indeed,  blind  and  sinfbl  as  we  are, 
to  pass  sentence  upon  <A«m,  to  pass  sentence 
upon  any.  We  dare  not  venture  to  pronounce 
what  may  have  passed  between  God  and  their 
■ools,  even  at  the  last  hour.  We  know  that  in- 
finite  mercy  is  not  restricted  to  times  or  seasons; 
to  an  early  or  a  late  repentance :  we  know  not 
but  in  that  little  interval  their  peace  was  made, 
their  pardon  s^ranted,  through  the  atoning  blood, 
and  powerful  intercession  of  their  Redeemer. 
Nor  should  we  too  scrupulously  pry  into  the 
iCate  of  others,  never,  indeed,  except  to  benefit 
them  or  ourselves ;  we  should  rather  imitate  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  at  once  gave  an  admira- 
ble lesson  of  meekness  and  charitable  judgment, 
when  avoiding  an  answer  which  might  have 
led  to  fruitless  discussion,  he  gave  a  reproof  un- 
der the  shape  of  an  exhortation.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  he  thus 
checked  vain  curiosity — •  Strive  (you)  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.*  On  another  occasion,  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  corrected  inqusitiveness,  not 
by  an  answer,  but  by  an  interrogation  and  a 
precept—*  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou 
me.* 

But  where  there  is  str  mg  ground  to  appre- 
hend that  the  contrary  may  have  been  the  case, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  peremptorily 
DO  the  safety  of  Uie  dead.  Because  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  en- 
tared  upon  a  state  of  happiness,  it  will  natu- 
rally and  fatally  tempt  us  to  lower  our  own 
standard.  If  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  they 
are  now  in  a  state  of  glory  whose  principles  we 
believed  to  be  incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent, 
who,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a 
presumptuous  spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  state 
of  mind,  and  a  course  of  habits,  not  only  far 
from  right,  but  even  avowedly  inferior  to  our 
own ;  will  not  this  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  we  ourselves,  standing  on  so  much  higher 
Unround,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  grace, 
or  that  a  much  lower  than  ours  may  be  a  state 
of  safety  7  And  will  not  such  a  belief  tend  lo 
tUcken  our  endeavours,  and  to  lower  our  tone, 
both  of  faith  and  practice  7 

By  this  conclusion  we  contradict  the  affect- 
ing  assertion  of  a  very  sublime  poet, 

Fbr  us  tbey  •  icken  and  for  us  they  die. 

For  while  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving  false 
eomfbrt,  our  friend  as  to  us  will  have  died  in 
run.  Instead  of  his  death  having  operated  as 
a  warning  voice,  to  rouse  us  to  a  more  animated 
piety,  it  will  be  rather  likely  to  lull  us  into  a 
dangerous  security.  If  our  affection  has  so 
Uinded  our  judgment,  we  shall  by  a  false  can- 
door  to  another,  sink  into  a  false  peace  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
Ibelings  of  surviving  friendship,  to  see  a  person 
of  loose  habits,  whom  though  we  love,  yet  we 
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feared  to  admonish,  and  that  becaase  we  \owe4 
him  ;  for  whom,  though  we  saw  his  danger,  ye' 
perhaps  we  neglected  to  pray;  to  see  him 
brought  to  that  i2timate  and  fixed  state  in  which 
admonition  is  impossible,  in  which  prayer  is  not 
only  fruitless,  but  unlawful 

Another  distressing  circumstance  frequently 
occurs.  We  meet  with  affectionate  but  irreli- 
gious  parents,  who  though  kind  and  perhaps 
amiable,  have  neither  lived  themselves,  nor  edu- 
cated their  families  in  Christian  principles,  nor 
in  habits  of  Christian  piety.  A  child  at  the 
age  of  maturity  dies.  I>eep  is  the  afiliction  of 
the  doting  parent  The  world  is  a  blank.  He 
looks  round  for  comfort  where  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  look  fbr  it  among  his  friends.  He 
finds  it  not.  He  looks  up  fbr  it  where  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  seek  it.  Neither  hit 
heart  nor  his  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in  hea- 
ven. Yet  a  paroxysm,  of  what  may  be  termed 
natural  devotion,  gives  to  his  grief  an  air  of 
piety.  The  first  cry  of  anguish  is  commonly 
religious. 

"nie  lamented  object  perhaps,  through  utter 
ignorance  of  the  awful  gulf  which  was  opening 
to  receive  him,  added  to  a  tranquil  temper, 
might  have  expired  without  evincing  any  great 
distress,  and  his  happy  death  b  industriously 
proclaimed  through  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
mourning  parents  have  only  to  wish  that  their 
latter  end  may  be  like  his.  They  cheat  at  onco 
their  sorrow  and  their  sdhls,  with  the  soothing 
notion  that  they  shall  soon  meet  their  belove] 
child  in  Heaven.  Of  this  they  persuade  them 
selves  as  firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if  both  they 
and  the  obiect  of  their  grief  had  been  living  11 
the  way  which  leads  thither.  Oh,  for  that  un 
bought  treasure,  a  sincere,  a  real  friend,  whii 
might  lay  hold  on  the  propitious  moment !  When 
the  heart  is  softened  by  sorrow,  it  might  possi 
bly,  if  ever,  be  led  to  its  true  remedy.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  more  unequivocal,  because 
more  painful  act  of  friendship  than  pouring  in 
the  lulling  opiate  of  false  consolation,  which  we 
are  too  ready  to  administer,  because  it  saves  our 
own  feelings,  while  it  sooths,  without  healing, 
those  of  the  mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  friend  con- 
quers his  timidity.  Alas !  he  is  honestly  explicit 
to  unattending  or  to  offended  ears.  They  refuse 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  But  if  the 
mourners  will  not  endure  the  voice  of  exhorta- 
tion now,  while  there  is  hope,  how  will  they  en- 
dure the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  when  hope  ii 
at  an  end  ?  If  they  will  not  bear  the  gentle 
whisper  of  friendship,  how  will  they  bear  the 
voice  of  the  accusing  angel,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  the  incensed  Judge  7  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  how  will  they  stand  the  being  made 
a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  even  to  the 
whole  assembled  universe,  to  the  whole  creation 
of  God  7 

But  instead  of  converting  the  friendly  warn* 
ing  to  their  eternal  benefit,  thejr  are  probably 
wholly  bentpn  their  own  vindication.  Still  their 
character  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  soul. 
•  We  never,*  say  they,  •  were  any  man's  enemy.* 
Yes — ^you  have  been  the  enemy  of  all  to  whom 
you  have  given  a  bad  example.  Yon  have  eape- 
oially  been  the  enemy  to  your  children  in  whom 
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Tou  have  implanted  no  christian  principles. 
Still  they  insist  with  the  prophet  that  *  there  is 
DO  iniquity  in  them  that  can  be  called  iniquity.* 
•  We  have  wronged  no  one,'  say  they,  *  we  have 

Siven  to  every  ope  his  du&  We  have  done  our 
uty.*  Your  first  dut?  was  to  God.  You  have 
robbed  you^  Maker  of  the  service  due  to  Him. 
YoQ  have  robbed  your  Redeemer  of  the  souls 
he  died  to  save.  Vou  have  robbed  your  own 
soul  and  too  probably  the  souls  of  those  whom 
you  have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
pjness. 

Thus  the  flashes  of  religion  which  darted  in 
upon  Uieir  conscience  in  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row, too  frequently  die  away ;  they  expire  be- 
fore the  grief  which  kindled  them.  They  resort 
again  to  their  old  resource,  the  world,  which  if 
it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sorrow,  at  least  soon 
diverts  it 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  as  an  object  of 
terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewing  it  under  a 
character  which  is  not  its  own.  But  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  at  any  rate,  and  then  boast  that  we 
do  not  fear  the  thmg  we  do  not  think  of  is  not 
difBcult  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  with- 
out  alarm  if  we  do  not  include  its  consequences. 
But  to  him  who  frequently  repeats,  not  me- 
obanically,  but  devoutly,  *  we  know  that  thou 
•halt  come  to  be  our  Judge,*  death  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

Another  cause  of  these  kappy  deathi  is  that 
many  think  salvation  a  slight  thing,  that  heaven 
is  cheaply  obtained,  that  a  merciful  God  is  easily 
pleased,  that  we  are  Christians,  and  that  mercy 
comes  of  course  to  those  who  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  it 
fiSr  them.  This  notion  of  God  being  more  mer- 
ciful  than  he  has  any  where  declared  himself  to 
be,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  more  grati- 
tude to  him,  inspires  more  confidence  in  Siem- 
■elves.  This  corrupt  faith  generates  a  corrupt 
morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange  consequence, 
not  to  make  them  love  God  better,  but  to  ven- 
ture on  ofl^nding  him  more. 

People  talk  as  if  the  act  of  death  made  a  com- 
nlete  change  in  the  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  man.  Death  is  the  vehicle  to  ano- 
ther state  of  being,  but  possesses  no  power  to 
qualify  us  for  that  state.  In  conveying  us  to  a 
new  world  it  does  not  give  us  a  new  heart  It 
puts  the  unalterable  stamp  of  decision  on  the 
character,  but  does  not  transform  it  into  a  cha- 
racter diametrically  opposite.  * 

Our  affections  themselves  will  be  rather  raised 
than  altered.  Their  tendencies  will  be  the  same, 
though  their  advancement  will  be  incomparably 
higher.  They  will  be  exalted  in  their  degree, 
but  not  changed  in  their  nature.  They  will  be 
purified  from  all  earthlv  mixtures,  cleansed  from 
all  human  pollutions,  the  principle  will  be  clear- 
ed  from  its  imperfections,  but  it  will  not  become 
another  principle.  He  that  is  unholy  will  not 
be  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  will  not  have 
a  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  directed  more 
Jitensely  to  the  same  object 

They  who  love  God  here  will  love  him  far 
tiore  m  heaven,  because  they  will  know  him 
fiur  better.  There  he  wilf  reign  without  a  com- 
petitor. They  who  served  him  here  in  sinceritf . 


will  there  serve  him  in  perfection.  If '  the  pun 
in  heart  shall  see  God,*  let  us  remember  that 
this  purity  is  not  to  be  contracted  afler  we  havs 
been  admitted  to  its  remuneration.  The  beati* 
tude  is  pledged  as  a  reward  for  the  purity,  not 
as  a  qualification  for  it  Purity  will  be  subli. 
mated  in  heaven,  but  will  not  begin  to  be  pio> 
duced  there.  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  passing 
through  the  refiner*s  fire  here,  not  through  the 
penal  and  expiatory  fire  which  human  ingenuity 
devised  to  purge  offending  man 

FIroin  the  fbul  deeds  done  in  Us  days  of  nature. 

The  extricated  spirit  will  be  separated  from  the 
feculence  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  to  sense,  to 
self.  We  shall  indeed  find  ourselves  new,  be- 
cause spiritualiied  beings ;  but  if  the  cast  of  the 
mind  were  not  in  a  great  measure  the  same, 
how  should  we  retain  our  identity  7  The  soul 
will  there  become  that  which  it  here  desired  tc 
be,  that  which  it  mourned  because  it  was  so  fer 
from  being.  It  will  have  obtained  that  complete 
victory  over  its  corruptions  which  it  here  only 
desired,  which  it  here  only  struggled  to  obtain. 

Here  our  love  of  spiritual  things  is  superin- 
duced, there  it  will  be  our  nstural  frame.  The 
impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  will  be  stamped 
deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  different  impressioii. 
Our  obedience  will  be  more  voluntary,  because 
there  will  be  no  rival  propensities  to  obstruct  it 
It  will  be  more  entire,  because  it  will  havb  to 
struggle  with  no  counteracting  ferce. — Here  we 
sincerely  though  imperfectly  love  the  law  of 
God,  even  though  it  controuls  our  perverse  wiH, 
though  it  contradicts  our  corruptions.  There 
our  love  will  be  complete,  bectfuse  our  will  will 
retain  no  perverscness,  and  our  corruptions  will 
be  done  away. 

Repentance,  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  the 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous  prin- 
ciple when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded  with  tbs 
prosperities  of  life,  when  it  is  not  put  off  till  dis. 
tress  drives  us  to  it  Seriousness  of  spirit  if 
most  acceptable  to  God  when  danger  is  oot  of 
B^ht,  preparations  for  death  when  death  appears 
to  be  at  a  distance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  feunded  on  the  nature 
of  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on  any  vicis- 
situdes in  human  circumstances.  Irreligion, 
folly,  and  vice,  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  the 
meridian  of  life  as  at  the  approach  of  death. 
They  strike  us  differently  but  they  always  re- 
tain their  own  character.  Every  argument 
against  an  irreligious  death  is  equally  cogent 
against  an  irreligious  life.  Piety  and  penitence 
may  be  quickened  by  the  near  view  of  death, 
but  the  reasons  for  practising  them  are  not 
feunded  on  its  nearness.  Deatn  may  stimulate 
our  fears  for  the  consequences  of  vice,  but  for- 
nishes  no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  which  Chris- 
tianity had  not  taught  befere.  The  necessity 
of  religion  is  as  urgent  now  as  it  will  b^  #hen 
we  are  dying.  It  may  not  appear  so,  but  the 
reality  of  a  thin^  does  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances. Besides,  if  the  necessity  of  being  reli- 
gious depended  on  the  approach  of  death,  what 
moment  of  our  lives  is  tnere,  in  which  we  have 
any  security  against  it  f  In  every  point  of  view 
therefbre,  the  same  neosMitT  fer  being  reKgiooi 
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nhriite  when  we  are  in  fUl  htmith  u  wben  we 
ere  mboiit  to  die. 

We  may  then  fcirly  arrive  at  this  conclueion^ 
that  there  it  no  happ^  deaik  bat  that  which  con- 
daeta  to  a  happy  immmtaUty ;— No  joy  in  put. 
Ung  off  the  body,  if  we  have  not  put  on  the  Lord 
Jeene  Christ ; — No  consolation  in  eseapinff  froni 
tho  miseries  of  Uroe,  till  we  have  obtained  a  weU 
froonded  hope  of  a  blessed  eternity. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  Vu  Sufferingg  of  Cfood  Men. 

ArrucTvm  is  the  school  in  which  gfreat  vir- 
toes  are  acquired,  in  which  great  characters  are 
iorrned.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral  Gymnasium,  ia 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  trained  to 
robust  exercise,  hardy  exertion,  and  severe 
oonflict 

We  do  not  hear  of  martial  heroes  in  •  the  calm 
and  piping  time  of  peace,'  nor  of  the  most  emi^ 
nent  saints  in  the  quiet  and  unmolested  periods 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing that  the  principle  of  courage  in  the  warrior, 
w  of  piety  in  the  saint  continues  to  subsist,  ready 
to  be  brought  into  action  when  perils  bcwet  the 
eountry  or  trials  assail  the  church ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  long  periods  of  inaction,  both 
are  liable  to  decay. 

The  Christian,  in  our  comparatively  tranquil 
day,  is  happily  exempt  from  the  triais  and  the 
terrors  which  the  annals  of  persecution  record. 
Thanks  to  the  esUblishment  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity in  the  church,  thanks  to  the  infusion  of 
the  same  pure  principle  into  our  laws,  and  to  the 
mild  and  tolerating  spirit  of  both— a  man  is  so 
far  from  being  liable  to  paina  a^d  penalties  for 
his  attachment  to  his  religion,  that  he  in  pro- 
tected  in  its  exercise ;  and  were  certain  existing 
statutes  enforced,  he  would  even  incur  penalties 
for  his  violation  of  religious  duties,  rather  than 
for  his  observance  of  them.* 

Yet  still  the  Christian  is  not  exempt  from  his 
individual,  his  appropriate,  his  undefined  trials. 
We  refer  not  merely  to  those  *  cruel  mockings,' 
which  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  apostle  led  him 
to  rank  in  the  same  catalogue  with  bonds,  im- 
prisonments,  exile  and  martyrdom  itself.  We 
allude  not  altogether  to  those  misrepresentations 
and  calumnies  to  which  the  zealous  Christian  is 
peculiarly  liable ;  nor  exclusively  to  those  diffi- 
culties  to  which  his  very  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  professes,  must  necessarily  subject 
him ;  nor  entirely  to  those  occasional  sacrifices 
of  credit,  of  advancement,  of  popular  applause, 
to  which  his  refusing  to  sail  with  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  may  compel  him ;  nor  solely  to 
the  disadvantages  which  under  certain  circum. 
stances  his  not  preferring  expediency  to  princi- 
pie  may  expose  him.  But  the  truly  good  man 
IS  nM  only  oAen  called  to  struggle  with  trials  of 
large  dimensions,  with  exigencies  of  obvious 
difficulty,  but  to  encounter  others  whieh  are 
better  understood  than  defined.   > 
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Aad  duUer  would  he  be  than  the  fct  weed 
That  roto  itself  at  eaw  on  Uthe's  wharf, 

were  he  left  to  batten  undisturbed,  in  peacefii 
security,  on  the  unwholesome  pastures  of  rank 
prosperity.  The  thick  exhalations  drawn  up 
from  this  gross  soil  render  the  atmosphere  so 
heavy  as  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of  piety,  her 
flagging  pinions  are  kept  down  by  the  influence 
of  this  moist  vapour;  she  is  prevented  f^oo^ 
soaring, 


—to  IJTs  in 


'n  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  ibis  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth. 

The  pampered  Christian  thus  continually  gr%> 
vitating  to  the  earth,  would  have  his  heart  solelv 
bent  to  ^ 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  ftiverifh  beins. 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  reUfion  gi^^  " 
After  this  morul  change,  to  her  true  servants. 


Ji^H^iSi?  ^J^  ''^  ■«**^  swearinf ,  attending 
puMie  wofsnip,  scc< 


It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  no  events 
*re  left  to  the  choice  of  beings,  who  from  their 
blindness  would  seldom  fail  to  choose  amiss. 
Wwe  circumstances  at  our  own  disposal  we 
should  allot  ourselves  nothing  but  ease  and  sue- 
cess,  but  riches  and  fame,  but  protracted  youth, 
peroetual  health,  unvaried  happiness. 

All  this  as  it  wouM  not  be  very  unnatural,  so 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  yery  wrong,  for  beings 
who  were  alwavs  to  live  on  earth.  But  for  he. 
ings  who  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of  trial  and 
not  established  in  their  final  home,  whose  eon 
dition  in  eternity  depends  on  the  use  they  make 
of  time,  nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
9uch  a  power,  nothing  more  fatal  than  the  ooa- 
sequences  to  which  such  a  power  would  lead. 

If  a  surgeon  were  to  put  in  the  hand  of  a 
wounded  patient  the  probe  or  the  lancet,  with 
how  much  false  tenderness  would  he  treat  him- 
Bslf !  How  skin-deep  would  be  the  examine, 
tion,  how  slight  the  incision!  The  patient 
would  escape  the  pain,  but  the  wound  might 
|irove  morUl.  The  practitioner  therefore  wisely 
uses  his  instrumenU  himself.  He  goes  deep 
perhaps,  but  not  deeper  than  the  case  demands. 
The  pain  may  be  acute  but  the  life  is  preserved. 
Thus  He  in  whose  hands  we  arc,  is  too  good, 
und  loves  us  too  well  to  trust  us  with  ourselves. 
He  knows  that  we  will  not  contradict  our  own 
inclinations,  that  we  will  not  impose  on  ourselves 
any  thbg  unpleasant,  that  we  will  not  inflict  on 
ourselves  any  voluntary  pain,  however  necessary 
the  infliction,  however  salutary  the  effboL  God 
graciously  does  this  for  us  himself,  or  he  knows 
it  would  never  be  done. 

A  Christian  is  liable  to  the  same  sorrows  and 
puflferings  with  other  men :  he  has  no  where 
any  promise  of  immunity  from  the  troubles  of 
lire,  but  he  has  a  merciful  promise  of  support 
under  them.  He  considers  them  in  another 
view,  he  bears  them  with  another  spirit,  he  im 
proves  them  to  other  purpoees  than  those  whose 
views  are  bounded  by  this  world.  Whatever 
may  be  the  instrumenU  of  his  suflerings,  whether 
sickness,  losses,  calumnies,  perseoutions,  he 
knows  that  it  proceeds  from  God  ;  all  means  aie 
HIS  instruments.  All  ioforior  causes  operate  kr 
His  directing  hand. 
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We  said  that  a  Chriatian  is  liable  to  the  same 
euflbrings  with  other  men.  Might  we  not  re- 
peat what  we  have  before  said,  that  his  very 
Christian  profession  is  often  the  cause  of  his 
tafferiogs  7  They  are  the  badee  of  his  disciple- 
thip,  the  evidences  of  his  Fatner*8  love ;  they 
are  at  once  the  marks  of  Grod*8  favour,  and  the 
materials  of  his  own  future  happiness. 

What  were  the  arguments  of  worldly  advan- 
tage held  out  through  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, to  induce  the  world  to  embrace  the  religion 
it  taught  7  What  was  the  condition  of  St.  PauPs 
introduction  to  Christianity  ?  It  was  not — I  will 
•rown  him  with  honour  and  prosperity,  with 
dignity  and  pleasure,  but — I  will  show  him  how 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name*s  sake.* 

What  were  the  virtues  which  Christ  chiefly 
taught  in  his  discourses  7  What  were  the  graces 
he  most  recommended  by  his  example  7  Self, 
denial,  mortification,  patience,  long-suffering, 
renouncing  ease  and  pleasure.  These  are  the 
marks  which  have  ever  since  its  first  appearance, 
distinguished  Christianity  from  all  the  religions 
in  the  world,  and  on  that  account  evidently  prove 
its  divine  original.  Ease,  splendour,  external 
prosperity,  conquest,  made  no  part  of  its  esta- 
bliahment.  Other  empires  have  been  founded 
in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished. — the  dominion 
•f  Christ  was  founded  in  his  own  blood.  Most 
of  the  beatitudes  which  infinite  compassion  pro- 
Doanced,  have  the  sorrows  of  earth  for  their 
subject,  but  the  joys  of  heaven  for  their  com- 
pletion. 

To  establish  this  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Almighty,  as  his  own  word  assures  u«,  subverted 
kingdoms  and  altered  the  face  of  nations.  *  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,*  (b^  his  prophet 
Haggai)  *•  yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
•hake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea 
and  the  dry  land  ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.*  Could 
*a  religion,  the  kingdom  of  which  was  to  be 
founded  by  such  awful  means,  be  established,  be 
perpetuated,  without  involving  the  sufferings  of 
Its  subjects. 

If  the  Christian  course  had  been  meant  for  a 
path  of  roses,  would  the  life  of  the  author  of 
Christianity  have  been  a  path  strewed  with 
thorns  7  *  He  made  for  us,'  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  •  a  covenant  of  sufferings,  his  very  pro- 
mises were  sufferings ;  his  rewards  were  suffer- 
ings, and  his  arguments  to  invite  men  to  follow 
him  were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this  life, 
•nd  the  reward  of  sufiferings  hereiJter. 

But  if  no  prince  but  the  Prince  of  Peace  ever 
■et  out  with  the  proclamation  of  the  reversionary 
nature  of  his  empire — if  no  other  king,  to  allay 
avarice  and  check  ambition,  ever  invited  sub- 
MCts  by  the  unalluring  declaration  that  *  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world* — if  none  other 
ever  declared  that  it  was  not  dignity  or  honours, 
valour  or  talents  that  made  uiem  *  worthy  of 
him,*  but  *  taking  up  the  cross* — if  no  other  ever 
made  the  sorrows  which  would  attend  his  fol- 
kiwers  a  motive  for  their  attachment — yet  no 
other  ever  had  the  goodness  to  promise,  or  the 
power  to  make  bis  promise  good,  that  he  would 
rive  *  rest  to  the  heavy  laden.*  Other  sovereigns 
save  *  overcome  the  world*  for  their  own  ambi- 
tion, bat  none  besides  ever  thought  of  making 


,the  '  tribulation*  which  should  be  the  efibct  of 
that  conquest,  a  ground  for  animating  the  fidelity 
of  his  followers— ever  thoaght  of  bidding  then 

*  be  of  good  cheer,*  because  he  had  overcome  tbs 
world  in  a  sense  which  was  to  m^e  hia  tubjeeti 
lose  all  hope  of  rising  in  it 

The  apostle  to  the  Philippians  enamerated  it 
among  the  honours  and  distinctions  prepared 
fbr  his  most  favoured  converts,  not  (mlj  that 

*  they  should  believe  in  Christ,*  but  that  they 
should  also  *  suffer  fbr  him.*  Any  other  religion 
would  have  made  use  of  such  a  promise  as  an 
argument  to  deter,  not  to  attract.  That  a  reli- 
gion  should  flourish  the  more  under  such  dis- 
couraging invitations,  with  the  threat  of  even 
degrading  circumstances  and  abeolute  loeees,  is 
an  unanswerable  evidence  that  it  was  of  no  hu- 
man origin. 

It  is  among  the  mercies  of  God,  that  be 
strengthens  the  virtues  of  his  servants  by  hard- 
ening them  under  the  cold  and  bracing  climate 
of  adverse  fortune,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
languish  under  the  shining  but  withering  son 
of  unclouded  prosperity.  When  they  cannot  be 
attracted  to  him  by  gentler  influences,  he  sends 
these  salutary  storms  and  tempests,  which  purify 
while  they  alarm.  Our  gracious  Father  knows 
that  eternity  is  long  enough  for  his  chikiren  It 
be  happy  in. 

The  character  of  Christianity  may  be  seen  I 


calling.    It 

his  education  for  heaven.  Shall  the  scholar  re- 
bel at  the  discipline  which  is  to  fit  him  for  his 
profession ;  or  tne  soldier  at  the  exercise  which 
IS  to  qualify  him  for  victory  7 

But  the  Christian*s  trials  do  not  all  spring 
from  without  He  would  think  them  compara- 
tively easy,  had  he  only  the  opposition  of  men 
to  struggle  against,  or  even  the  severer  dispen- 
sations of  G^  to  sustain.  If  he  has  a  conflict 
with  the  world,  he  has  a  harder  conflict  with  sin. 
His  bosom  foe  is  his  most  unyielding  enemy : 

Hii  warfare  la  within,  there  anfktiguad 
His  fervent  spirit  laboon. 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  other  trials  heavy, 
which  makes  his  power  of  sustaining  them  weak, 
which  renders  his  conquest  over  them  slow  and 
inconclusive;  which  too  oflen  solicits  him  to 
oppose  interest  to  duty,  indolence  to  resistance, 
and  self-indul^nce  to  victory. 

This  world  is  the  stage  on  which  worldly  men 
more  exclusively  act,  and  the  things  of  the  worM, 
and  the  applause  of  the  world,  are  the  rewards 
which  they  propose  to  themselves.  These  they 
oflen  attain — with  these  they  are  satisfied.  Thsy 
aim  at  no  higher  end,  and  of  their  aim  they  are 
not  disappointed.  But  let  not  the  Christian  re. 
pine  at  the  success  of  those  whose  motives  hs 
rejects,  whose  practices  he  dares  not  adopt, 
whose  ends  he  deprecates.  If  he  feel  any  dis- 
position  to  murmur  when  he  sees  the  irreli|fioas 
in  great  prosperity,  let  him  ask  himself  u*  he 
would  tread  their  path  to  attain  their  end — if  be 
would  do  their  work  to  obtain  their  wages  7  He 
knows  he  would  not  Let  him  then  cneerfnlly 
leave  them  to  scramble  for  the  prizes,  and  iostls 
for  the  places,  which  the  world  temptinglf  boUi 
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oat,  but  which  he  will  not  parchaae  at  the 
world**  price. 

Consult  the  page  of  history,  and  observe,  not 
only  if  the  best  men  ha^e  been  the  most  sac- 
eessful,  but  e?en  if  they  have  not  often  eminent, 
ly  failed  in  gretii  enterpriies,  undertaken  per. 
haps  on  the  parest  principles ;  while  unworthy 
inatrunients  have  been  oflten  employed,  not  only 
to  produce  dangerous  revolutions,  but  to  bring 
about  events  ultimately  tending  to  the  public 
benefit ;  enterprizes  in  which  good  men  feared 
to  engage,  which  perhaps  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  effect,  or  in  effecting  which  they  might 
have  wcranded  their  conscience  and  endangered 
their  sods. 

Good  causes  are  not  always  conducted  by 
good  men.  A  good  cause  may  be  connnected 
with  something  that  is  not  good,  with  party  for 
instance.  Party  often  does  that  for  virtue, 
which  virtue  is  not  able  to  do  for  herself;  and 
thus  the  right  cause  is  promoted  and  effected  by 
■ome  subordinate,  even  by  some  wrong  motive. 
A  worldly  man,  connecting  himself  with  a  re. 
ligiouB  cause,  fives  it  that  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  which  neither  its  own  recti- 
tude, nor  that  of  its  religious  supporters  had 
been  able  to  give  it  Nay  the  very  piety  of  its 
advoeates — for  worldly  men  always  connect 
piety  with  imprudence— had  brought  the  wis. 
dom,  or  at  least  the  tJtptdieney  of  the  cau^  into 
suspicion,  and  it  is  at  last  carried  by  a  means 
ibreign  to  itself.  The  character  of  the  cause 
most  be^  lowered,  we  had  almost  said,  it  must  in 
a  certain  degree  be  deteriorated,  to  suit  the 
fsneral  taste,  even  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
Slat  multitude  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
How  long,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve in  another  connexion,  had  the  world 
groaned  under  the  most  tremendous  engine 
wbieh  superstition  and  despotism,  in  dreadful 
eonfederation,  ever  contrived  to  force  the  oon- 
seienoes,  and  torture  the  bodies  of  men ;  where 
racks  were  used  for  persuasion,  and  flames  for 
arguments !  The  best  of  men  for  ages  have 
been  mourning  under  this  dread  tribunal,  with- 
oat  being  competent  to  effect  its  overthrow ;  the 
worst  of  men  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it 
with  a  word. — It  is  a  humiliating  lesson  for  good 
men,  when  thev  thus  see  how  entirely  instru- 
mentality may  be  separated  from  personal  virtue. 
We  still  fall  into  the  error  of  which  the  pro- 
phet so  long  ago  complained,  *  we  call  the  proud 
luippy,*  and  the  wicked  fortunate,  and  our  hearts 
are  too  apt  to  rise  at  their  successes.  We  pre- 
tend indeed  that  they  rise  with  indignation ;  but 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  with  this  indignation 
is  mixed  a  little  envy,  a  little  rebellion  against 
God  7  We  murmur,  though  we  know  that  when 
the  instrument  has  finished  his  work,  the  divine 
employer  throws  him  by,  cuts  him  off,  lets  him 
eerishl 

But  you  envy  him  in  the  midst  of  that  work, 
to  aooomplish  which  he  has  sacrificed  every 
prindple  of  justice,  truth,  and  mercy.  Is  this 
a  man  to  be  envied  ?  Is  this  a  prosperity  to  be 
nudged  7  Would  you  incur  the  penalties  of  that 
Eappiness  at  which  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
mnrmar  f 

Dot  is  it  happiness  to  oommit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
homd  by  good  men,  to  offend  God,  to  rain  his 


own  soul  7  Do  you  really  consider  a  temporary 
success  a  reoomponce  for  deeds  which  will  en- 
sure  eternal  woe  to  the  perpetrator  7  Is  the  sue- 
cessful  bad  man  happy  7  Of  what  materials 
then  is  happiness  made  up  7  Is  it  composed  of  a 
disturbed  mind  and  an  unquiet  conscience? 
Are  doubt  and  difficulty,  are  terror  and  appre- 
hension,  are  distrust  and  suspicion,  felicities  for 
which  a  Christian  would  renounce  his  peaoe, 
would  displease  his  Maker,  would  risk  his  soul  7 
— ^Tbink  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on  the 
vitals  of  successful  wickedness,  and  your  repin- 
ings,  your  envy,  if  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  feel 
envy,  will  cease.  Your  indignation  will  be  con- 
verted  into  compassion,  your  execrations  into 
prayer. 

But  if  he  feci  neither  the  scourge  of  conscience 
nor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  him  the  more. 
Pity  him  for  the  very  want  of  that  addition  to 
his  unhappiness :  for  if  he  added  to  his  miseries* 
that  of  anticipating  his  punishment,  he  might 
be  led  by  repentance  to  avoid  it  Can  yoa 
reckon  the  blinding  the  eyes  and  the  hardenmg 
his  heart,  any  part  of  his  happiness  7  This 
opinion,  however,  you  practically  adopt,  when- 
ever you  grudge  the  propensity  of  the  wicked. 
God,  by  delaying  the  punishment  of  bad  men, 
for  which  we  are  so  impatient,  may  have  de- 
signs of  mercy  of  which  we  know  nothing  ^^ 
mercy  perhapa  to  them,  or  if  not  to  them,  yet 
mercy  to  those  who  are  suffering  by  them,  and 
whom  he  intends  b^  these  bad  instruments  to 
punish,  and  by  punishing,  eventually  to  save. 

There  is  another  sentiment  which  prosperous 
wickedness  excites  in  certain  minds;  that  it 
almost  more  preposterous  than  envy  itself^ — 
and  that  is  respect ;  but  this  feeling  is  never 
raised  unless  both  the  wickedness  and  the  pros- 
perity be  on  a  grand  scale. 

This  sentiment  also  is  founded  in  secret  im- 
piety, in  the  belief  either  that  God  does  not 
govern  human  afiairs,  or  that  the  motives  of 
action  are  not  regarded  by  him,  or  that  pros- 
perity is  a  certain  proof  of  his  favour,  or  that 
where  there  is  success  there  must  •be  worth. 
These  flatterers  however  forsake  the  prosperous 
with  their  good  fortune ;  their  applause  is  with- 
held with  Uie  success  which  attracted  it  As 
they  were  governed  by  events  in  their  admire 
tion,  80  events  lead  them  to  withdraw  it 

But  in  this  admiration  there  is  a  bad  taste  as 
well  as  a  bad  principle.  If  ever  wickedness 
pretends  to  excite  any  idea  of  sublimity,  it  must 
be,  not  in  its  elevation  but  its  fall.  If  ever 
Caius  Marius  raises  any  such  sentiment,  it  is 
not  when  ho  carried  the  world  before  him,  it  is 
not  in  his  seditious  and  bloody  triumphs  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  when  in  poverty  and  exile  his 
intrepid  look  caused  the  dagger  to  drop  fh>ai 
the  hand  of  the  executioner ; — it  is  when  sitting 
among  the  venerable  ruins  of  Carthage  be  en 
joined  a  desolation  so  congenial  to  his  < 
Dionysius,  in  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary  \ 
raises  our  unmixed  abhorrence.  We 
the  oppressor  of  the  people  while  he  oontinned 
to  trample  on  them,  we  execrate  the  moostsr 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  sell  Plato  as  a  slaWi 
If  ever  we  feel  any  thing  like  interest  on  this 
subject,  it  is  not  with  the  tyrant  of  Syrao 
but  with  the  school-inaster  of'^Corinth. 
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Bat  thoagrh  God  may  be  patient  with  triamph- 
«nt  wickedooBs,  he  does  not  wink  or  connive  at 
It.  Between  being  permitted  and  supported, 
between  being  employed  and  approved,  the  dis- 
tance is  wider  than  we  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge. Perhaps  '  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is 
not^et  full.*  Grod  has  always  the  means  of 
punishment  as  well  as  of  pardon  in  his  own 
hands.  But  to  punish  iust  at  the  moment  when 
we  would  hurl  the  bolt,  might  break  in  on  a 
■cheme  of  Previdence  of  wide  extent  and  in- 
definite consequences.  *  They  have  drunk  their 
hemlock,^  says  a  fine  writer, '  but  the  poison  does 
not  yet  work.*  Perhaps  the  convulsion  may  be 
the  more  terrible  for  the  delay.  Let  us  not  be  im- 
patient tp  accomplish  a  sentence  which  infinite 
justice  sees  right  to  defer;  it  is  always  time 
enough  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us  think  more 
of  restraining  our  own  vindictive  tempers,  than 
jtf  precipitatmg  their  destruction.  They  may 
yet  repent  of  their  crimes  they  are  perpetrating. 
God  may  still  by  some  scheme,  intricate,  and 
vnintelligible  to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  we 
think  exceeds  the  limits  even  of  his  mercy. 

But  we  contrive  to  make  revenge  itself  look 
like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder  on  many 
a  head  under  pretence,  that  those  on  whom  we 
invoke  it  are  God*s  enemies,  when  perhaps  we 
invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

But  though  they  should  ao  on  with  a  fbll 
tide  of  prosperity  to  the  end,  will  h  not  cure 
ear  impatience  that  that  end  must  oomeT — 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  they  must  die, 
that  they  must  come  to  judgment?  Which 
is  to  be  envied,  the  Christian  wno  dies  and  his 
brief  sorrows  have  a  period,  or  he  who  ckiaes  a 
prosperous  life  and  enters  on  a  miserable  eter- 
nity  7  The  one  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the  pro- 
mises  of  the  Grospel  be  true,  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  if  they  be  not  false.  The  work  of  God 
must  be  a  lie,  heaven  a  fable,  hell  an  invention, 
before  the  impenitent  sinner  can  be  safe.  Is 
that  man  to  be  envied  whose  security  depends  on 
their  falsehood  1  Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose 
hope  is  founded  on  their  reality  7  Can  that  state 
be  happiness,  which  results  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  future  reckoning  7  Can  that 
state  be  misery  which  consists  in  knowing  that 
there  is  both  7 

In  estimating  the. comparative  happiness  of 
good  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
uatof  all  the  calamities  which  can  be  inflicted 
or  suffered,  sin  is  the  greatest,  and  of  all  punish- 
ments insensibility  to  sin  is  the  heaviest  which 
the  wrath  of  God  inflicU  in  this  world  for  the 
eommission  of  it  God  so  far  then  from  approv- 
ing  a  wicked  man,  because  he  Buffisra  him  to  go 
an  triumphantly,  seems  rather  by  allowing  him 
to  continue  his  smooth  and  prosperous  coarse. 
Id  have  some  awful  destiny  in  store  for  him, 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  revealed  till  his  re- 
pentance is  too  late ;  then  his  knowledge  of  God*s 
displeasure,  and  the  dreadfiil  consequences  of 
that  displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together,  may 
be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  for  mercy. 

But  without  looking  to  futurity — consulting 
only  the  present  condition  of  suffering  virtue, — 
if  we  put  the  inward  consolation  derived  from 
•ommdoion  with  God,  the  humble  confidence 
of  prayer,  the  dbfout  tnut  in  the  divine  pfoteo- 


tion,  supports  .commonly  reserved  for  the  afflict- 
ed Christian,  and  eminently  bestowed  in  his 
greatest  exigence  ;  if  we  place  these  feelings  in 
the  opposite  scale  with  all  that  unjust  power 
ever  bestowed  or  guilty  wealth  jposaesaed ;  wt 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  on  which 
side  even  present  happiness  lies. 

With  a  mind  ihus  fixed,  with  a  faith  thof 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Christian, 
that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  about  with  the  things 
which  discompose  ordinary  men.  *My  fiv- 
tune,*  may  he  sav,  *  it  is  true,  is  shattered ;  but 
as  I  made  not '  fine  gold  mv  confidence*  while 
I  possessed  it,  in  losing  it  I  have  not  lost  mysel£ 
I  leaned  not  on  power,  for  I  knew  its  instability. 
Had  prosperity  been  my  dependence,  my  tap- 
port  being  removed,  I  must  fall.* 

In  the  case  of  the  afflicted  Christian  you  la 
ment  perhaps  with  the  wife  of  the  persecuted 
hero,  that  he  suffers  being  innocent  But  wookl 
it  extract  the  sting  from  suffering,  were  guih 
added  to  it !  Out  of  two  worlds  to  have  all  sor- 
row in  this  and  no  hope  in  the  next  wouki  bs 
indeed  intolerable.  Would  you  have  him  par- 
chase  a  reprieve  from  suffering  by  sinful  com- 
pliances 7  Think  how  ease  would  be  destroysd 
by  the  price  paid  for  it !  For  how  short  a  tioM 
he  would  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  were  not  boa|rbt  at 
the  expeuee  of  his  soul ! 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  suffTerinf 
is  the  reoompenoe  of  virtue,  and  yet  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  capacity  for  enjoying, 
ing  the  reward  of  virtue  is  enlarged  by  suneriog, 
and  thus  it  becomes  not  only  the  instrument  of 
promoting  virtue,  but  the  instrument  of  rewsrd- 
mg  it  Besides,  God  chooses  for  the  eonfirau^ 
tion  of  our  fiiith,  as  well  as  for  the  oonsumma. 
tion  of  his  gracious  plans,  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hand  thb  most  striking  proof  of  a  future  retri- 
bution. To  suppose  that  he  cannot  ultimately 
recompense  his  virtuous  afflicted  children,  is  te 
believe  him  less  powerful  than  an  earthly  &- 
ther ;  to  suppose  that  he  wiU  not  is  to  beiievi 
him  less  merciful. 

Great  trials  are  oflener  proofs  of  faToor  thaa 
of  displeasure.  An  inferior  officer  will  suffios 
for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  soverei^  se- 
lects the  ablest  general  for  the  most  difficult 
service.  And  not  only  does  the  king  evidenes 
his  opinion  by  the  selection,  but  the  soldier 
provee  his  attaishment  by  rejoicing  in  the  pre- 
ference.  His  having  gained  one  victory  is  ns 
reason  for  his  being  set  aside.  Conquest,  whick 
qualifies  him  for  new  attacks,  tug^esis  a  reasgn 
for  his  being  again  employed. 

The  sanerings  of  good  men  by  no  meaoi 
contradict  the  promises  that  *  Godliness  has  ths 
promise  of  the  lifo  that  now  is,*  nor  that  pro- 
mise'that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.*  | 
They  possess  it  bv  the  spirit  in  which  they  en- 
joy iu  blessings,  by  the  spirit  with  which  they 
resign  them. 

The  belief  too  that  trials  will  faciliUte  salva- 
tion is  another  source  of  consolation.  Sufier- 
ings  also  abate  the  dread  of  death  by  cheapsn- 
ing  the  price  of  life.  The  affections  even  or  the 
real  Christian  are  too  much  drawn  downwarda 
His  heart  too  fondly  cleaves  to  the  dost,  thovgk 
ho  knows  that  trouble  springs  out  of  it  How 
would  it  be,  if  he  iarariably " ' 
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BOjiojinents,  mnd  if  a  long  YiBtm  of  delights  ky 
iIwaTS  open  before  him  7  He  has  a  farther 
Bomrort  in  his  own  honest  consciousness;  a 
bright  conviction  that  his  Christian  feeling  an- 
ier  trials,  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  his  piety 
isanicere.  The  gold  has  been  melted  down, 
md  its  purity  is  ascertained. 

Among  his  other  advantages,  the  afflicted 
[Christian  has  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to  the 
mercy  of  God :  not  as  a  new  and  untried,  and 
tberefbre  an  ancertain  resource.  He  does  not 
some  as  an  alien  before  a  strange  master,  but  as 
I  child  into  the  well  known  presence  of  a  tender 
Sither.  He  did  not  put  off  prayer  till  this  press- 
ing exigence.  He  did  not  make  his  God  a  sort 
af  dernier  reeort^  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in 
the  great  water-floods.  He  had  long  and  dili- 
fenSy  sought  him  in  the  calm ;  he  had  adhered 
Id  him,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  before  he 
iraa  driven  to  it.  He  had  souffht  God's  favour 
vhile  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  world.  He 
lid  not  wait  for  the  day  of  evil  to  seek  the  su- 
preme Good.  He  did  not  defer  his  meditations 
n  heavenly  things  to  the  disconsolate  hour  when 
larth  has  nothing  for  him.  He  can  cheerfblly 
issociate  religion  with  those  former  days  of  feh- 
»ty,  when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
irhich  to  choose,  he  chose  Grod.  He  not  only 
tela  the  support  derived  from  his  present  pray- 
m,  but  the  benefit  of  all  those  which  he  offered 
ip  in  the  day  of  joy  and  glsdness.  He  will  es- 
lecially  derive  comfort  ^oro  the  supplications 
le  had  made  fur  the  anticipated  thourh  unknown 
lial  of  the  present  hoar,  and  which  in  such 
I  world  of  vicissitudes,  it  was  reasonable  to 
ispect. 

Let  us  confess,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
nrcumsUinces  of  this  changeful  scene,  there  is 
lomething  infinitely  soothing  to  the  feelings  of 
I  Christian,  something  inexpressibly  tranquiliz- 
ng  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he  has  nothing  to 
b  with  events,  but  to  submit  to  them  ;  that  he 
Its  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of  life  but 
o  acquiesce  in  them,  as  the  dispensations  of 
itemal  wisdom ;  that  he  has  not  to  take  the  ma- 
lagement  out  of  the  hands  of  Providence,  but 
UDmissively  to  follow  the  divine  leading ;  that 
le  has  not  to  contrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  ac- 
[uiesoe  to-day ;  not  to  condition  about  events 
ret  to  come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are  pre- 
ent  with  cheerful  resignation.  Let  him  be 
hankful  that  as  he  could  not  by  foreseeing,  pre- 
ent  them,  so  he  was  not  permitted  to  foresee 
hem,  thankful  for  ignorance  where  knowledge 
rould  only  prolong  without  preventing  sofler- 
og ;  thankful  for  that  grace  which  has  promised 
hat  our  strength  shall  be  proportioned  to  our 
lay,  thankful  that  as  he  is  not  responsible  for 
rials  which  he  has  not  brought  on  himself,  so 
J  the  goodness  of  God  these  trials  may  be  im- 
iroved  to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  quiet  ac- 
uiescence  of  the  heart,  the  annihilation  of  the 
rin  under  actual  circumstances,  be  the  trial 
Teat  or  small,  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  more 
ndicative  of  true  piety,  than  the  strongest  ge- 
leral  resolutions  of  fuin  acting  and  cteep  snb- 
Aiseion  under  the  most  trying  unborn  events, 
n  the  remote  case  it  is  the  imagination  which 
Dbmits:  in  the  actual  case  it  is  the  will 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  there  it  do 


other  way  of  serving  God  but  by  active  exer- 
tions ;  exertions  which  are  oflen  made  because 
they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and  gratify  our 
own  inclinations. — But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  God,  b^  putting  us  in  any  suppoeable  situa- 
tion, puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  glorify  him ; 
that  he  can  place  us  under  any  circumstances 
which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  account,  either 
for  ourselves  or  others.  Joseph  in  his  prison, 
under  the  strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  li. 
berty,  and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  for 
both  his  own  high  advancement  and  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel.  Daniel  in  his  dungeon,  net 
only  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very  jaws  of 
furious  beasts,  converted  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Grod.  Could  prosperity  have  effected  the  for- 
mer 7  Would  not  prosperity  have  prevented  the 
latter  7 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  instances  ;«- 
It  is  among  the  ordinary,  though  most  mysteri 
ous  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  many  of 
his  appointed  servants  who  are  not  only  emi 
nently  fitted,  but  also  most  zealously  disposed, 
to  glorify  their  Redeemer,  by  instructing  and 
reforming  their  fellow  creatures,  are  yet  die- 
qualified  by  disease,  and  set  aside  from  that  pub- 
lic duty  of  which  the  necessity  is  so  obvious, 
and  of  which  the  fruits  were  so  remarkable ; 
whilst  many  others  possess  uninterrupted  health 
and  strength,  for  the  exercise  of  those  func- 
tions for  which  they  are  little  gifted  and  less 
disposed. 

But  God*s  ways  are  not  as  our  wanrs.  He  is 
not  accountable  to  his  creatures.  The  caviller 
would  know  why  it  is  right  The  suffering 
Christian  believes  and  feels  it  to  be  right  He 
humbly  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  the  afflic- 
tion which  his  friends  are  lamenting ;  he  feels 
the  mercy  of  the  measure  which  others  are  sus- 
pecting of  injustice.  With  deep  humility  he  is 
persuaded  that  if  the  affliction  is  mi  yet  with 
drawn,  it  is  because  it  has  not  yet  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  The  priva- 
tion is  probably  intended  both  for  the  individual 
interest  of  the  sufferer,  and  for  the  reproof  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  his  labours. 
Perhaps  God  more  especially  thus  draws  still 
nearer  to  himself,  him  who  had  drawn  so  many 
others. 

But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  ease, 
we  are  too  ready  to  consider  suffering  as  an  in- 
dication of  God's  displeasure,  not  so  muoh 
against  sin  in  general,  as  against  the  individual 
sufferer.  Were  this  the  case,  then  would  thoae 
saints  and  martyrs  who  have  pined  in  exile,  and 
flfroaned  in  dungeons,  and  expired  on  scaffolds, 
have  been  the  oljects  pf  God's  peculiar  wrath 
instead  of  his  special  favour.  But  the  truth  is, 
some  little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  it- 
self in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constantly  take  into  the  account  a 
fbture  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  hazard 
the  ezpresiion,  to  clear  himself  as  he  goes.  We 
cannot  give  him  such  long  credit  as  the  period 
of  human  life.  He  must  every  moment  be  vin- 
dicating  his  character  a^inst  every  sceptical 
cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his  plans  to  e«ery  shal- 
km  critic,  he  must  anticipate  the  knowledee  of 
hii  design  before  ita  ^wntions  are  oompbted. 
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If  we  may  adopt  a  phrase  in  use  amon^  the  rul. 
^r,  we  will  trust  him  no  farther  than  we  can 
■ee  him.  Though  he  lias  said,  *  judge  noUiing 
before  the  time,  we  judge  instantly,  of  course 
rashly,  and  in  general  falsely.  Were  the  brevity 
of  earthly  prosperity  and  suffering,  the  certainty 
of  retributive  justice,  and  the  eternity  of  future 
blessedness  perpetually  kept  in  view,  we  should 
have  more  patience  with  God. 

Even  in  judging  fictitious  compositions,  we 
mre  more  just.  During  the  perusal  of  a  tragedy, 
or  any  work  of  invention,  though  we  feel  for  the 
distresses  of  the  personages,  yet  we  do  not  form 
an  ultimate  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  injus- 
tice of  their  su^rings.  We  wait  for  the  catas. 
trophe.  We  give  the  poet  credit  either  that  he 
wiU  extricate  them  from  their  di8tr0sse8,  or 
eventually  explain  the  justice  of  them.  We  do 
not  condemn  him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  for 
the  trials  of  that  scene,  which  the  sufferers  do 
not  appear  to  have  deserved  ;  for  the  suflforingt 
which  do  not  always  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
their  own  misconduct  We  behold  the  trials  of 
the  virtuous  with  sympathy,  and  the  successes 
of  the  wicked  with  indication ;  but  we  do  not 
pass  our  final  sentence  till  the  poet  has  passed 
his.  We  reserve  our  decisive  judgment  till  the 
last  scene  closes,  till  the  curtain  drops.  Shall 
we  not  treat  the  schemes  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
with  as  much  respect  as  the  plot  of  a  drama  ? 

But  to  borrow  our  illustrations  from  realities. 
—  In  a  court  of  justice  the  by-standers  do  not 
^ive  their  sentence  in  the  midst  of  a  trial.  We 
wait  patiently  till  all  the  evidence  is  collected, 
and  circumstantially  detailed,  and  finally  sum- 
med up.  And — to  pursue  the  illusion — imper- 
fect as  human  decisions  may  possibly  be,  fallible . 
as  we  must  allow  the  most  deliberate  and  honest 
verdict  must  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the 
justice  of  the  jury,  and  the  equity  of  the  judge. 
The  felon  they  condemn,  we  rarely  acquit;  where 
they  remit  judgment,  we  rarely  denounce  it — 
It  is  only  iKfiNiTi  wisdom  on  whose  purposes 
we  cannot  rely  ;  it  is  only  iifFurrrB  merct  whose 
operations  we  cannot  trust  It  is  only  'the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth*  who  cannot  do  ri§[ht  We 
reverse  the  order  of  God  by  summoning  Him 
at  our  bar,  at  whose  awful  bar  we  shall  soon  be 
judged. 

But  to  retflrn  to  our  more  immediate  point — 
the  apparently  unfair  distribution  of  prosperity 
between  ^ood  and  bad  men.  As  their  case  is 
opposite  in  every  thing — the  one  is  constantly 
deriving  his  happiness  from  that  which  is  the 
■onrce  of  the  other's  misery,  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine omniscience.  The  eye  of  God  if  a  •  pillar 
of  light*  to  the  one,  *  and  a  cloud  and  darkness* 
to  the  other.  It  is  no  less  a  terror  to  him  who 
dreads  His  justice,  than  a  joy  to  him  who  derives 
all  his  support  from  the  awful  thought,  Tuou 
GoDsnsr! 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  can  we  want 
a  broader  line  of  discrimination  between  them 
than  their  actual  condition  here,  independently 
of  the  different  portions  reserved  for  them  here- 
after  7  Is  it  not  distinction  enough,  that  the 
one,  though  sad,  is  safe ;  that  the  other,  though 
confident,  is  insecure  7  Is  not  the  one  as  Tht 
from  rest  as  he  is  from  virtue,  as  far  firom  the 
eDjoyment  of  quiet  as  ffom  tlie  hope  of  heaven, 


as  far  from  peace  as  he  is  fVoro  God  ?  Is  it  w^ 
thin^  that  every  day  brings  the  Christian  nearsr 
to  his  u-own,  and  Uiat  the  sinner  is  every  day 
working  his  way  nearer  to  his  ruin  7  The  boor 
of  death  which  the  one  dreads  as  something 
worse  than  extinction,  is  to  the  other  the  boor 
of  his  nativity,  the  birth-day  of  immortality.  At 
the  height  of  his  sufferings,  the  good  man  knows 
that  they  will  soon  terminate.  In  the  zenith  of 
his  succev  the  sinner  has  a  similar  assurance. 
But  how  different  is  the  result  of  the  same  ooo- 
viction !  An  invincible  faith  sustains  the  one, 
in  the  severest  calamities,  while  an  inextin- 
guishable dread  gives  the  lie  to  the  proudest 
triumphs  of  the  other. 

He  then,  af\er  all,  is  the  only  happy  man^— 
not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  apparently 
happy,  but  whom  no  chance  of  worldly  circum- 
stances can  make  essentially  miserable ;  whosa 
peace  depends  not  on  external  events,  but  on  an 
internal  support ;  not  on  that  sncooss  which  is 
common  to  all,  but  on  that  hope  which  is  the 
peculiar  privilege,  on  that  promise  which  is  tbs 
sole  prerogative  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XXL 

7%f  temper  and  conduct  of  the  ChrioUam  in  SUk. 
ne§9  and  in  Death. 

The  pagan  philosophers  have  given  many  ad- 
mirable precepts  both  for  resigiiing  blessbgt 
and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ; l>ut  wanting  the 
motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity,  though 
they  excite  much  intellectual  admiration,  they 
produce  little  practical  effect  The  stars  which 
glittered  in  their  moral  ni^ht,  though  bright,  im- 
parted no  warmth.  Their  most  beaatithl  dis- 
sertations on  death  had  no  charm  to  extract  its 
sting.  We  receive  no  support  from  their  most 
elal»rate  treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of 
Him  who  *  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light* 
Their  consolatory  discussion  could  not  strip  the 
grave  of  its  terrors,  for  to  them  it  was  not  *  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.*  To  conceive  of  the  soul 
as  an  immortal  principle,  without  proposing  a 
scheme  fi>r  the  pardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  ooM 
consolation.  Their  future  state  was  but  a  happy 
guess :  their  heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  wi 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is  s^ 
ministered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  cfi[ectoal  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  our  dis- 
ease. The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache.  There  is  no 
healing  balm  in  their  elegant  prescription. 
These  four  little  words,  *  tht  wux  r  doki,* 
contain  a  charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  thai 
all  the  discipline  of  the  stoic  school !  They  cut 
up  a  long  train  of  clear  but  cold  reasoning,  and 
supercede  whole  volumes  of  argument  on  &la 
and  necessity. 

What  sufferer  ever  derived  any  ease  from  tht 
subtle  distinction  of  the  hair-sj^itting  oasoisti 
who  allowed  *  that  pain  was  very  troaUeaoiMk 
but  resolved  never  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  aa 
evil  7*  There  is  an  equivocatian  in  hit  i 
of  stating  the  pffopoaitioD.    H^c* 
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■17  that  pain  is  not  an  e?!!,  but  by  a  sophistical 
torn  profbsses  that  philosophy  will  never  eonfe$a 
it  to  be  an  eWl.  Bot  what  consolation  does  the 
snfierer  draw  from  theqoibbling  nicety  7  *  What 
difibrence  is  there,*  as  archbishop  Tillotson  well 
io^niret,  *  between  things  being  troublesome  and 
being  evils,  when  all  the  evil  of  an  affliction  lies 
in  tm  trouble  it  creates  to  as  7* 
^  Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fancifnl  dis- 
linctiaos.  She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
11  Dot  an  evil,  bat  she  does  more ;  she  converts 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity  therefore  teaches  a 
ibititade  as  much  more  noble  than  philosophy, 
as  meeting  |>ain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  eviL 

To  submit  on  the  mere  human  gronnd  that 
there  is  no  alternative,  is  not  resignation,  but 
hopelessness.  To  bear  affliction  solely  because 
impatience  will  not  remove  it  is  but  an  inferior, 
tbmigh  «  just  reason  for  bearing  it  It  savours 
rather  of^  despair  than  submission,  when  not 
sanctioned  by  a  higher  principle. — ^*It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do -what  seemeth  him  good,*  b  at 
oooe  a  motive  of  more  powerful  obligation,  than 
all  the  documents  which  philosophy  ever  sug- 
gested ;  a  firmer  ground  of  support  than  all  the 
energies  that  natural  fortitude  ever  supplied. 

Under  any  visitation,  sickness  for  instance, 
God  permits  us  to  think  the  affliction  *  not  joy- 
oOB  but  grievous.*  But  though  he  allows  us  to 
feel,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  repine. 
There  is  again  a  sort  of  heroism  in  bearing  up 
against  affliction,  which  some  adopt  on  the 
ground  that  it  raises  their  character,  and  confers 
dignity  on  their  suflfering.  This  philosophic 
ilrainess  is  far  from  being  the  temper  which 
Christianity  inculcates. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  the  hand  of  God 
to  endure  sufierings,  or  driven  by  a  conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  to  renounce  its  enjoy- 
ments, we  must  not  endure  the  one  on  the  low 
principle  of  its  being  inevitable,  nor,  in  flying 
fVom  the  other  must  we  retire  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  own  virtues.  We  must  not,  with  a 
BoOen  intrepidity,  collect  ourselves  into  a  centre 
of  our  own  ;  into  a  cold  apathy  to  all  without, 
and  e  proud  approbation  of  all  within.  We  must 
not  contract  our  scattered  faults  into  a  sort  of 
dignified  selfishness ;  nor  concentrate  our  feel. 
Inge  into  a  proud  magnanimity,  we  must  not 
adopt  an  independent  rectitude.  A  gloomy  sto- 
icisin  is  not  Christian  heroism.  A  melancholy 
noo-resista/ice  is  not  Christian  resignation. 

Nor  must  we  indemnify  ourselves  for  our  out- 
ward self-control  by  secret  murmurings.  We 
may  be  admired  for  our  resolution  in  this  in- 
stance, as  for  our  generosity  and  disinterested. 
neee  in  other  instances ;  but  we  deserve  little 
eoromendation  for  whatever  we  give  up,  if  we 
do  not  give  up  our  own  inclination.  It  is  in- 
ward repining  that  we  must  endeavour  to  re- 
press ;  it  is  the  discontent  of  the  heart,  the  un- 
expressed but  notunfelt  murmur,  against  which 
we  must  pray  for  grace  and  struggle  for  resist- 
eaoe.  We  must  not  smother  our  discontents 
belore  others,  an^  feed  on  them  in  private.  It 
ie  the  hidden  rebellion  of  the  will  we  must  sub- 
d«e,  if  we  would  submit  as  Christians.  Nor  must 
we  jostifj  our  impatience  by  aaTuif  that  if  our 


affliction  did  not  disqualiffr  us  from  being  1 
to  our  families,  and  active  in  the  service  of  God« 
we  could  more  cheerfully  bear  it  Let  us  rather 
be  assured  that  it  does  not  disqualify  us  for  that 
duty  which  we  most  need,  and  to  which  God 
calls  us  by  the  very  disqualification. 

A  constant  posture  of  defence  against  the  at- 
tacks  of  our  great  spiritual  enemy,  is  a  better 
security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or  even  an  oc- 
casional victory.  It  is  also  a  better  preparatioii 
for  all  the  occurrences  of  life.  It  is  not  some 
signal  act  of  mortification,  but  an  habitual  stale 
of  discipline  which  will  prepare  us  for  great 
trials.  A  soul  ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  pray- 
er, diligent  in  self-inspection,  frequent  in  medi- 
tation, fortified  against  the  vanities  of  time  by 
repeated  views  of  eternity,  all  the  avenues  to 
such  a  heart  will  be  in  a  good  measure  ahnt 
against  temptation,  barred  in  a  great'  dmee 
against  the  the  tempter.  *■  Strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might,*  it  will  be  enna- 
bled  to  resist  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thoughts  of  sickness  will 
not  be  new,  for  he  knows  it  is  the  '  condition  of 
the  battle ;  the  prospect  of  death  will  not  be  snr 
prising,  for  he  knows  it  is  its  termination. 

The  period  is  now  come  when  we  must  sum 
mon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  being,  all  the 
resignation  of  the  Christian.  The  principles  we 
have  been  learning  most  now  be  made  practieeL 
The  speculations  we  have  admired  we  m«it 
now  realive.  All  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
exigence. — All  the  strength  we  have  been  ooU 
lecting  must  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  argu- 
ments, all  the  several  motives,  all  the  mdividnal 
supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of  religion* 
We  must  exemplify  all  Uie  rules  we  have  given 
to  others ;  we  most  embody  all  the  resolutions 
we  have  formed  for  ourselves ;  we  must  reduoe 
our  precepts  to  experience ;  we  must  pass  from 
discourses  on  submission  to  its  exercise ;  from 
dissertations  on  suffering  to  sustaining  it  We 
must  heroically  call  up  the  determinations  of 
our  better  days.  We  must  recollect  what  we 
have  said  of  the  supports  of  faith  and  hope 
when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour,  when  our 
heart  was  at  ease,  and  our  mind  undisturbed. 
Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us  of  mental 
strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of  holy 
hope  and  fervent  faith,  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustainiof 
truth. 

Endeavour  without  harrassin^  scmtuiy  er 
distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  prmciples  which 
your  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted.  The 
strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest  trials. 
Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed  Christian 
the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  commonly  im» 
parted.  Impair  not  that  faith  on  which  yoa 
rested  when  your  mind  was  strong,  by  suspeeu 
ing  its  validity  now  it  u  weak.  That  whieh 
had  your  full  assent  in  perfect  health,  whieh 
was  then  firmly  rooted  in  your  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  your  understanding,  must  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubts  of  an  euMebled  reaeoA 
and  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  Judgment  Tea 
may  not  now  be  able  to  determine  on  the  rea 
ionablenem  of  propoeitiooa,  but  yoa  may  derif» 
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iCrooff  oonabUtion  from  oonduBiona  which  were 
imoe  rally  eitablished  in  your  mind. 

The  reflecting  Cbrietian  will  consider  the  na* 
tarml  evil  of  sicknew  as  the  oonaequence  and 
puniahment  of  moral  evil.  He  will  mourn,  not 
only  that  he  suffers  pain,  but  because  that  pain 
IS  Uie  effect  of  sin.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  he 
would  not  have  suffered.  The  heaviest  a^fgra- 
vation  of  his  pain  is  to  know  that  ho  has  de. 
served  it  But  it  is  a  counterbalance  to  this 
trial  to  know  that  our  merciful  Father  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  sofferingrs  of  his  children  ;  that 
In  chastens  them  in  love;  that  ho  never  in. 
flicts  a  stroke  which  he  could  safely  spare ;  that 
be  inflicts  it  to  purify  as  well  as  to  punbh,  to 
cmution  as  well  as  to  cure,  to  improve  as  well  as 
to  chastise 

What  a  support  in  ^e  dreary  season  of  sick- 
ness  is  it  to  reflect,  that  the  Captain  of  our  sal 
vation  was  made  perfect  through  suflforings; 
that  if  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign 
with  him,  which  implies  also  the  reverse,  that 
if  we  do  not  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  not  reign 
with  him ;  that  is,  if  we  suflfer  merely  because 
we  cannot  help  it,  without  reference  to  him, 
without  suffering  for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit 
If  it  be  not  sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  but 
little.  We  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  sujflfored, 
as  is  the  creed  of  too  man^,  but  our  meetness 
for  the  kingdom  of  gkury  will  be  increased  if  we 
suffer  acoording  to  his  will  and  afW  his  exam- 

pb. 

He  who  is  brought  to  serious  reflection  by  the 
salutary  affliction  of  a  sick  bed,  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  on  his  former  false  estimate 
of  worldly  things.  Riches!  Beauty!  Pleasuro  ! 
Genius!  Fame! — What  are  they  in  the  eyes 
of  the  sick  and  the  dying  7 
■  RiaiUES !  These  are  so  far  from  affording  him 
a  moment's  ease,  that  it  will  be  well  if  no  former 
misapplication  of  them  aggravate  his  present 
pains.  He  feels  as  if  he  only  wished  to  live 
that  he  might  henceforth  dedicate  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 

Bbautt  !  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  he  con. 
■iders  his  own  sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
poUid  countenance.  He  acknowledges  with 
tiM  Psalmist,  that  the  consuming  of  beauty  is 
*  the  rebuke  with  which  the  Almighty  corrects 
man  for  sin.* 

Gbbiius!  What  is  it?  Without  religion,  ge. 
nius  is  only  a  lamp  on  ths  gate  of  a  palace.  It 
may  serve  to  cast  a  gleam  of  light  on  those  with- 
out,  while  the  inhabitant  sits  in  darkness. 

Plkasurb  !  That  has  not  lefl  a  trace  behind 
it  *  It  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not  therefore 
worthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of  Mortality.*' 

Fame  !  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknowledges 
the  emptiness.  He  b  astonished  how  he  could 
ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to  run  after  a  sound,  to 
court  a  breath,  to  pursue  a  shadow,  to  embrace 
a  cloud.  Augustus,  asking  his  friends  as  they 
•orrounded  his  dying  bed,  if  he  had  acted  his 
pan  well,  on  their  answering  in  the  aflirmative, 
cried  piaudite.  But  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  universe  would  rather  mock  than  sooth 
Jm  dyin|r  Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope 
if  tbe  divine  approbation.    He  now  ratet  at  its 


just  value  that  fame  which  was  lo  often  nclipsed 
oy  envy,  and  which  will  be  so  soon  forgotten  in 
deatli.  He  has  no  ambition  left  but  for  heaven, 
where  there  will  be  neither  envy,  death,  nor  for- 
getfulness. 

When  capable  of  reflection,  the  sick  Chris- 
tian  will  revolve  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  his 
past  life ;  he  will  humble  himself  for  them  as 
sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repented  of  them 
before ;  and  implore  the  divine  forgiveness  as 
fervently  as  if  he  did  not  believe  they  were  long 
since  forgiven.  The  remembrance  of  his  former 
offisnces  will  grieve  him,  but  the  humble  hope 
that  they  are  pardoned  will  fill  him  *  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.* 

£ven  in  this  state  of  helplessness  he  may  in. 
prove  his  self  acquaintance.  He  may  detect  new 
deficiencies  in  his  character,  fresh  imperfectkm. 
in  his  virtues.  Omissions  will  now  strike  him 
with  the  force  of  actual  sins.  Resignatkm, 
which  he  fancied  was  so  easy  when  only  tbe 
sufferings  of  others  required  it,  he  now  finds  to 
be  difficult  when  called  on  to  practise  it  himsslC 
He  has  sometimes  wondered  at  their  impatience, 
he  is  now  humbled  at  his  own.  He  will  not  only 
try  to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  actually  suC 
fers,  but  will  recollect  gratefully  thuee  fitn 
which  he  has  been  delivered,  and  which  he  maj 
have  formerly  found  less  supportable  than  hii 
present  suflbrin^s. 

In  the  ejEtremity  of  pain  he  feels  there  is  to 
consolation  ^  but  in  humble  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  will.'  It  may  be  that  he  can  pray  bot 
little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent  He  can 
articulate  perhaps  not  at  all,  b^i  his  prayer  is 
addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart,  who  em 
interpret  its  language,  who  requires  not  words, 
but  affections.  A  pan^  endured  without  a  mur- 
mur, or  only  such  an  involun|ary  groan  as  na*^ 
ture  extorts^  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a  pra^. 

If  surrounded  with  all  the  aceomiydatwia 
of  affluence,  let  him  compare  his  own  situation^ 
with  that  of  thousands,  who  prob&bly  with  great- 
er merit,  and  under  severer  trials,  have  not  ant    " 
of  his  alleviations.  When  invited  to  the  distaAe-    » 
ful  remedy,  let  him  reflect  how  many  perishing  ^ 
fellow  creatures  may  be  pining  for  that  remedy, 
to  whom  it  might  be  reslorativ&V  who,  mcjf     '■ 
ing  that  it  might  be  so,  suffer  addiUoitel  diatiMi 
from  their  inability  to  procure  it  .       ^ 

In  the  intervals  of  severer  gai^^  he  will  Vfim 
his  few  advantages  to  the  b»ywacoouut  He  nvH 
make  the  most  of  every  short  respite.     He  will 
patiently  bear  with  litUe'^fl^PPointnients,  lituk 
delays,  with  the  awkwardness  of  accidental  q»-'\ 
gleet  of  his  attendanU,  and,  |hankful  for  geno-  \ 
ral  kindness,  he  will  accept  ^^ood  wVU  inotead  \ 
of  perfection.     The  suffering  Christian  will  be    \ 
grateful  for  small  reliefs,  little  alleviationa,  abort 
snatches  of  rest    To  him,  abated  pain  wiU  ba., 
positive  pleasure.  Tbe  freer  use  of  limbs  which 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoymenli 
Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 

In  all  ths  madness  of  raperfluous  liealth,  ' 

think  lightly  of  these  trivial  oomibrts.  Lei  him 
not  despioe  them  as  not  worthy  of  gralitndo,  or 
as  not  capable  of  exciting  it  ^  qp  may  om  d^i 
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ibte  of  debility  mnd  pun.  M17  he  ezperienoe 
the  mercies  he  now  deridet,  and  may  be  fbel 
hirher  cumfbrts  of  aafe  groanda ! 

The  aafibrer  has  perhaps  often  regfretted  that 
oae  of  the  worat  effects  of  sickneaa  is  the  selfish- 
nesv  it  too  naturally  indaces.  The  temptation 
to  this  he  will  resist,  by  not  being  ezactinf  and 
unreasonable  in  his  requisitions.  Through  his 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  others,  he  will  be 
earefnl  not  to  add  to  their  distress  by  any  ap. 
pearanee  of  discontent 

What  a  leasoo  against  selfishness  ha?e  we 
in  the  conduct  of  our  dying  Redeemer ! — It  was 
while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion,  that  he  said  to  the  sorrowing  multitude, 
*  Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  yoursenres  and  for 
your  children.*  It  was  while  enduring  the 
aeonies  of  crucifixion  that  he  endeaToured  to 
imtigate  the  sorrows  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
fKend,  by  tenderly  committing  them  to  each 
other's  care. — It  was  while  sustaining  the 
pangs  of  dissolution,  that  he  gave  the  imme. 
dfata  promise  of  heaven  to  the  expiring  crimi- 
nal. 

The  Christian  will  review,  if  able,  not  only 
the  sins,  but  the  mercies  of  hu  past  lift.  If  pre- 
viously accustomed  to  unbroken  health,  he  will 
bless  God  for  the  long  period  in  which  he  has  en- 
joyed it  If  continued  infifmity  has  been  his 
portion,  he  will  feel  gratefbl  that  he  has  had 
SDch  a  long  and  gradual  weaning  from  the 
world.  From  either  state  he  will  extract  con- 
aoUtion.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear  more 
easily  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
liverances ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christian 
fKencfihips.  Among  his  mercies,  his  now 
'purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
sorrows  and  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly  liffht 
will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good  Ibr 
me  that  I  have  been  afHicted.*  It  seems  to  him 
as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
hearing  of  his  ear,  but  now  his  *  eye  sccth  it* 
If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
hto  will  always  have  prayed  for  them,  but  now 
he  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
sent state.  He  will  look  op  with  holy  ^titude 
to  t  ■«  great  Physician,  who  by  a  divine  che- 
mistry in  making  up  events,  has  made  that  une 
uopaUtably  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  tlie  very  means  by 
which  all  other  things  have  worked  together 
for  good:  had  they  worked  separately  they 
would  not  have  worked  efficaciously. 

Under  the  most  severe  visitations,  let  us  com- 
pare, if  the  capacity  of  comparing  be  allowed 
va,  our  own  sufferings  with  the  cup  which  our 
Redeemer  drank  for  our  sakes— drank  to  avert 
the  divine  displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue 
the  comparative  view  of  our  condition  with  that 
of  ^  Son  of  Ood.  He  was  deserted  in  his 
most  trying  hour ;  deserted  probably  by  those 
whose  limbs,  sight,  life,  he  had  restored,  whose 
KMib  he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded 
by.unwe^ed  firiends;  every  pain  is  mitiffsted 
hf  syiQpathy,  every  want  not  onlv  relieved  but 
prefvotedr the 'asking  eye*  explored;  the  in^, 


articulate  sound  understood;  the  Hi-expressed 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup- 
plied. When  (fur  souls  are  '  exceeding  sorrow 
fbl,'  our  fHends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desirod  '  to  watch'  with  us,  they  watch  not '  one 
hour,*  but  many,  not  falling  aaleep,  but  both 
ffesh  and  spirit  ready  and  willing ;  not  forsak 
ing  us  in  our  '  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where 
they  cannot  relieve ! 

Besides  this,  we  must  acknowledge  with  the 
penitent  malefactor,  *we  indeed  suffbr  justly, 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.*  We 
suffbr  for  our  offbnces  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  cur  fallen  nature.  He  bore  our  sins  and  those 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Hence  the  heart- 
rending interrogation, '  Is  it  nothing  to  yon  all 
ye  that  pass  by  7  Behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  liko  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done 
unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  roe 
in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger.* 

How  cheering  in  this  forlorn  state  to  reffeet 
that  he  not  only  sufftred  for  us  then,  but  if 
sympathizing  with  us  now ;  that  *  in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of 
the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacri- 
fice, while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice,  endears 
the  sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served,  how  many  virtues  may  now  be  brought 
into  exercise  which  had  either  lain  dormant,  or 
been  considered  as  of  inferior  worth  in  the  proe- 
'perous  day  of  activity.  The  Christian  temper 
indeed  seems  to  be  that  part  of  religion  which 
is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised  on  a  sick  bed. 
The  passive  virtues,  the  least  brilliant,  but  the 
most  difficult,  are  then  particularly  called  into 
action.  To  suffer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the 
tedious  bed  of  languishing,  is  more  tTfing  than 
to  perform  the  most  shining  exploit  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  hero  in  the  field  of 
battle  has  the  love  of  fame  as  well  as  patriotism 
to  support  him.  He  knows  that  the  witnesses 
of  his  valour  will  be  the  heralds  of  his  renown. 
The  martyr  at  the  stake  is  divinely  strengthen, 
ed.  Extraordinary  grace  is  imparted  for  extra- 
ordinary trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  bat 
they  are  short* — The  crown  is  in  sight,  it  is 
almost  in  possession.  By  faith  'he  sees  the 
heavens  opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.*  But 
to  be  strong  in  fkith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a 
long  and  Imgering  sickness,  is  an  example  of 
more  general  use  and  ordinary  application,  than 
even  the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The 
sickness  is  brought  home  to  our  feelings,  we  see 
it  with  our  eyes,  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts.  Of 
the  martyr  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishment 
Our  faith  is  strenc^tlicned,  and  our  admiratkA 
kindled ;  but  we  read  it  without  that  special  ap» 
probation,  without  that  peculiar  refbrence  td 
our  own  circumstances,  which  we  feel  in  cases 
that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With  the 
dying  friend  we  have  not  only  afbelinguf  pious 
tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  coipmunity  of 
interests.  The  certain  conviction  that  his  ease 
must  Boon  be  our  own,  makes  it  our  own  now. 
Self  mixes  with  the  social  fbding,  and  the  Chris, 
tian  death  we  are  ooatsmplating  we  do  not  so 
much  admire  as  a  prodigy,  as  propose  for  a 
model    To  the  martyr*s  stake  we  feel  that  we 
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we  not  likelj  to  be  brought  To  the  dying  bed 
we  must  inevitably  come. 

Accommodating  hie  state  of  mind  to  the  na- 
tare  of  hie  disease,  the  dying  Christian  will  de. 
rive  consolation  in  any  case,  either  from  think- 
ing  how  forcibly  a  sadden  sickness  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
gently  a  gradual  decay  unties  it  He  will  feel 
end  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  suffers 
to  wean  him  from  life.  He  will  admire  the  di- 
vine goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmities 
of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  enchant 
ments,  and  tp  strip  death  of  some  of  its  most 
formidable  terrors.  He  feets  with  how  much 
less  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted  by  suf- 
ftring  than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart — its 
worst  effect  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  around  him  to 
defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love,  no 
deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that  state 
of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re- 
■train  his  murmurs !  Murmuring  oflbnds  God 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  (Sod  has  now  offered 
for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let  us  not 
complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  sickness, 
when  we  are  furnished  with  the  opportunity  as 
weU  as  called  to  the  duty  of  resignation ;  the 
duty  indeed  is  always  ours,  but  the  occasion  is 
now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us  not  say  even 
in  this  depressed  state  that  we  have  nothmg  to 
be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be  afforded,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge the  blessing :  if  wearisome  nights  be 
our  portion,  let  us  remember  they  are  *  appoint 
ed  to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate  the  grievance  of 
watchfulness,  by  considering  it  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
kmgation  of  life ;  as  the  gift  of  more  minutes 
granted  for  meditation  and  praver.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  employ  it  to  either  or  these  purposes, 
there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for  exercising  that  re- 
dgnation  which  will  be  accepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  continued,  yet  with  sufferinffs  too 
intense  for  any  religious  duty,  the  sick  Christian 
may  take  comfort  that  the  business  of  life  was 
accomplished,  before  the  sickness  began.  He 
will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are  superseded,  if 
means  are  at  an  end,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die.-^This  is  the  act  for  which  all  acts, 
all  other  duties,  all  other  means,  will  have  been 
preparing  him.  He  who  has  long  been  habitu. 
ated  to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  has  oflen  an- 
ticipated the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature ;  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  pray  for  support  un- 
der  thein,  will  now  feel  the  blessed  effect  of 
thoie  petitions  which  have  long  been  treasured 
in  heaven.  To  those  anticipatory  prayers  he 
may  perhaps  now  owe  the  humble  confidence  of 
hope  in  this  inevitable  hour.  Habituated  to  the 
oontemplation,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the 
dreadfiu  additions  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  ag- 
gravate the  tryinff  scene.  It  has  long  been  fL 
miliar  to  his  mind,  though  hitherto  it  could  only 
operate  with  the  inferior  force  of  a  picture  to  a 
reality.  He  will  not  however  have  so  much 
•eared  his  ima^natioo  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
as  invigorated  his  spirit  by  looking  beyond  them 
to  the  bieawdness  which  follows.  Faith  will 
not  io  much  dwell  oa  the  opoiiiif  grafe  M  iboot 


forward  to  the  glories  to  which  it  leads.  Ths 
hope  of  heaven  will  soften  the  pangs  which  lis 
in  the  way  to  it  On  heaven  then  he  will  fix 
his  eyes  rather  than  on  the  awful  interrening 
circumstances.  He  will  not  dwell  on  the  stiog 
gle  which  is  for  a  moment,  but  on  the  crowa 
which  is  forever.  He  will  endeavour  to  think 
less  of  death  than  of  its  conqueror ;  less  of  the 
grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  less  of  the  body  in 
ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ;  less  of  the 
darkness  of  his  closing  day  than  of  the  opening 
dawn  of  immortality.  In  some  brighter  mo- 
ments, when  viewing  his  eternal  redemption 
drawing  ni^h,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had  alnady 
burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  manumiaeioo  hsid 
actually  taken  place,  he  is  ready  exultingly  to 
exclaim,  'My  soul  is  escaped,  the  snare  is  hrokeo, 
and  I  am  delivered.* 

If  he  ever  inclines  to  wish  for  recovery,  it  is 
only  that  he  may  glorify  God  by  his  future  life, 
more  than  he' has  done  by  the  past ;  bat  as  be 
knows  the  deoeitfulness  of  his  heart,  he  is  not 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  he  there- 
fore does  not  wish  to  live.  Yet  should  he  be  re- 
stored he  humbly  resolves,  in  a  better  strength 
than  his  own,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  restorsr. 

But  he  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
life.  Retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His  pros, 
pects  as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.  Hs 
commits  himself  unreservedly  to  his  heavenly 
Father.  But  though  secure  of  the  port,  he  may 
still  dread  the  passage.  The  Christian  will  re 
joice  that  his  rest  is  at  hand,  the  man  may  shud 
der  at  the  unknown  transit  If  faith  is  strong 
nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awful  exigence 
strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendered  faint  tiuvogh 
the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  bis  faith  is  looking  round 
for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  may  rejoice 
in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  f  lorious  reali 
zations  which  scripture  affords.  He  may  taks 
comfort  that  the  strongest  attestations  given  by 
the  apostles  to  the  reality  of  tlie  heavenly  state, 
were  not  conjectural.  They,  to  use  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew,  and  testi- 
fied what  they  had  seen.  *  I  reckon,*  says  St 
Paul,  *  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  hfo  ars 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed.*  He  said  this  after  he  had 
been  caught  up  in  the  third  heaven ;  after  be 
had  beheld  the  glories  to  which  he  alludes.  Ths 
author  of  fte  Apocalyptic  vision,  having  described 
the  ineffable  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  tboi 

Suts  new  life  and  power  into  his  description. — *  I 
ohn  $au)  these  things,  and  heard  them.* 
The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  increases 
with  our  approach  to  them.  The  ChriaUan  fed* 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  every  care 
will  cease,  evcr^  fear  vanish,  every  desire  be 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  grace 
perfected :  where  there  will  be  no  more  tempts- 
tions  to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  subdue,  ds 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadnefls 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  prayer,  no 
more  sorrows  to  be  felt  for  himself,  no  tears  to 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de- 
votion will  be  vrithout  languor,  his  love  without 
aUoy,  his  doubts  certainty,  his  expectatioa  en- 
joyment, his  hope  firaition.  All  will  be  ocrfeet^ 
for  God  win  be  all  in  alL  .         *^ 
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Frsni  God  he  knows  th«t  he  shall  deriye  im- 
■Mdifttely  «11  his  happinoss.  It  will  no  longer 
pees  through  any  of  those  channels  which  now 
sully  its  parity.  It  will  be  offered  him  through 
DO  second  cause  which  may  fail,  no  intermediate 
agent  which  may  deceiire,  no  uncertain  medium 
which  may  disappoint  The  felicity  is  not  only 
eertain,  but  perfect, — ^not  only  perroct,  but  eter- 

As  he  approaches  the  land  of  realities,  the 
shadows  of  this  earth  cease  to  interest  or  mislead 
him.  The  films  are  removed  fh>m  his  eyes.  Ob- 
*eets  are  stripped  of  their  false  lustre.  Nothing 
that  is  reaUy  little  any  longer  looks  great  The 
mists  of  Tanity  are  dispersed.  Erery  thing 
which  is  to  have  an  end  appears  small,  appears 
nothing.  Eternal  things  assume  their  proper 
BMfnitode,  for  he  beholds  them  in  the  tmepoiiit 


)  of  Tision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  the  world, 
for  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  il 
has  failed  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not 
on  himself^  for  he  has  long  known  his  weaknasi. 
He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for  they  can  do  new 
thine  &r  him.  Had  he  no  better  refhge  he  feels 
that  his  sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  his  lif^  close 
in  despair. 

But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted,  and 
therefore  knows  not  what  he  should  fear. — ^He 
looks  upward  with  holy  but  humble  confidenoe 
to  that  great  Shepherd,  who  having  long  sinoe 
conducted  him  into  green  pastures, — shaving  by 
his  rod  corrected,  and  by  his  staff  supported 
him,  will,  he  humbly  trusts,  ffuide  him  through 
'the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
safely  land  him  on  the  peaceful  shorfle  of  evei^ 
lasting  fe 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  TRAGEDIES- 


I  AM  dMtrOQs  to  uiticipate  «  ccnsare  which  the  eritkal  reader  will  be  ready  to  bring  forwaro, 
on  the  i^iparent  inconsistency  between  the  contents  of  the  latter  pan  of  this  Tolome,  composed  ct 
dramatic  nieces,  and  several  sentiments  not  onfrequently  introduced  in  some  of  my  writmgs,  re- 
specting tne  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  public  amusements,  in  which  dramatic  entertainments 
will  be  naturally  included.  The  candid  reader  will  be  able  to  solve  the  paradox  when  it  is  inti- 
mated at  what  dUfierent  periods  of  life  these  different  meces  were  written.  The  dates,  if  they  were 
regularly  preserved,  would  explain  that  the  seeming  aisagreement  does  not  involve  a  contramctioo, 
as  it  proceeds  not  from  an  inconsistency,  but  from  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

From  my  youthful  course  of  reading,  and  early  habits  of  society  and  conversation,  aided,  per^ 
haps,  by  that  natural  but  secret  bias  whi<!h  the  incUnation  gives  to  the  judgment,  I  had  been  led 
to  entertain  that  common,  but,  as  I  must  now  think,  delusive  and  groundless  hope,  that  the  stage, 
under  certain  regulations,  might  be  converted  into  a  school  of  virtue ;  and  thus,  like  many  others, 
inferred,  by  a  seemingly  reasonable  conclusion,  that  though  a  bad  play  would  always  be  a  bad 
thing,  yet  the  representation  of  a  good  one  inight  become  not  only  harmless,  but  useful ;  and 
that  it  required  nothing  more  than  a  correct  judgment  and  a  critical  selection,  to  transform  a 
pernicious  pleasure  into  a  profitable  entertainment. 

On  these  grounds  (while,  perhaps,  as  was  intimated  above,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  propensity),  I  was  led  to  flatter  myself  it  might  be  rendering  that  inferior  service 
to  society  whicn  tne  fabricator  of  safe  and  iimocent  amusements  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
confer,  to  attempt  some  theatrical  compositions,  which,  whatever  other  defects  might  be  just^ 
miputable  to  them,  should  at  least  be  found  to  have  been  written  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  mod- 
esty ;  and  which  should  neither  hold  out  any  corrupt  image  to  the  mind,  nor  any  impure  descrip- 
tion to  the  fancy. 

As  the  following  pieces  were  written  and  performed  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  under  the 
above  impressions,  I  feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  (imploring  pardon  for  the  unavoidable  egotism  to  which 
it  leads),  not  to  send  them  afresh  into  the  world  in  this  collection,  without  prefixing  to  them  a 
candid  declaration  of  my  altered  view.  In  so  doing,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  equally  subject 
myself  to  the  opposite  censures  of  two  different  classes  of  readers,  one  of  which  will  think  that 
the  best  evidence  of  my  sincerity  would  have  been  the  suppression  of  the  tragedies  themselves, 
while  the  other  will  reprobate  the  change  of  sentiment  which  gives  birth  to  the  qualifying  pre&ce. 

I  should,  perhaps,  nave  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  first  of  these  two  opinioi^s,  had  it  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  suppression  would  be  thou^^ht  disingenuous;  and  had  I  not  beea 
also  desirous  of  grounding  on  the  publication,  though  m  a  very  cursory  manner,  my  sentiment! 
on  the  general  tendency  of  the  drama ;  for  it  ^ppAared  but  fair  and  candid  to  include  in  thk 
view  my  own  compositions ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  ihou^  without  adverting  to  them,  to 
involve  myself  in  the  general  object  of  my  own  animadversions.  • 

I  am  not,  even  now,  about  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  ablest  critics,  that  a  well- 
written  tragedy  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  human  mind — I  am  not,  even  now, 
about  to  deny,  that  of  all  public  amusements  it  is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  intellectual,  and 
the  most  accommodated  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  a  rational  being ;  nay,  that  it  is  almost  ths 
only  one  which  has  fiitnd  for  its  object ;  which  has  the  combined  advantage  of  addressing  itself 
to  the  iniaffination,  the  judgment,  and  the  heart ;  that  it  is  the  only  public  diversion  wU3i  calla 
out  the  higner  energies  of  the  understanding  in  the  composition,  and  awakens  the  most  lively  and 
natural  feeling  of  the  heart  in  the  representation. 

With  all  this  decided  superiority  in  point  of  mental  pleasure  which  the  stage  possesses  over 
every  other  species  of  pubhc  entertainment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  admirers  and 
advocates,  even  the  most  respectable,  should  cherish  a  hope,  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
under  an  improved  form,  it  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  instruction  as  well  as  to  pleasure ;  and 
it  is  on  this  plausible  ground  that  we  have  heard  so  many  ingenious  defences  of  this  species  of 
amusement. 

What  the  stage  might  be  under  another  and  an  imaginaiy  state  of  things,  it  is  not  very  easy 
inr  us  to  know,  and  therefore  not  very  important  to  inquire.    Nor  is  it,  indeed,  Uie  soandeat  kgie 
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to  argue  on  the  possible  foodness  of  a  thing,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  societj,  is 
doinff  positive  evil,  from  the  imagined  good  that  thing  mi^t  be  conjectured  to  produce  in  a  sup- 
posed state  of  unattainable  improvement.  Would  it  not  oe  more  safe  and  simple  to  determine 
our  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  thing  in  question,  on  the  more  visible,  and  therefore  mora 
rational  grounds,  of  its  actual  slate,  and  At>m  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  in  that  state  1 

For,  unfortunately,  this  Utopian  good  cannot  be  produced,  until  not  only  the  stage  itself  has 
undergone  a  complete  purification,  but  until  the  audience  shall  be  purified  also.  For  we  must 
first  suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  spectators  will  be  disposed  to  relish  all  that  is  pure, 
and  to  reprobate  all  that  is  corrupt,  before  the  system  of  a  pure  and  uncorrupt  theatre  can  be 
adopted  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  There  must  always  be  a  congruity  between  the 
taste  of  the  spectator  and  the  nature  of  the  spectacle,  in  order  to  efiect  that  point  of  union  whidi 
can  produce  pleasure  :  for  it  must  be^emembered  that  people  go  to  a  play,  not  to  be  instructed^ 
but  to  be  pleased.  As  we  do  not  send  the  blind  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  nor  the  deaf  to  a 
concert,  so  it  would  be  leaving  the  projected  plan  of  a  pure  stage  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  unleto 
the  general  corruption  of  human  nature  itself  were  so  refonned  as  to  render  the  amusements  of 
a  perfectly  purified  stage  palatable.  If  the  sentiments  and  passions  exhibited  were  no  longer 
accommodated  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  audience,  corrupt  nature  would  soon  with- 
draw itself  firom  the  vapid  and  inappropriate  amusement ;  and  thirit  I  will  not  say  empty  benches 
would  too  probably  be  tiie  reward  of  the  conscientious  reformer. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  restore  that  obsolete  rubbish  of  ignorance  and  folly  with  which 
the  monkish  legends  furnished  out  the  rude  materials  of  our  early  drama  :  I  mean  those  uncouth 
pieces,  in  wjiicfi,  under  the  titles  of  mysteries  and  moralities,  the  most  sacred  persons  were  intro- 
duced as  interlocutors ;  in  which  events  too  solemn  for  exhibition,  and  subjects  too  awful  for 
detail,  were  brought  before  the  audience  with  a  formal  gravity  more  oflfensive  than  levity  itself. 
The  superstitions  of  the  cloister  were  considered  as  suitable  topics  for  the  diversions  of  the  stage ; 
and  celestial  intelligences,  uttering  the  sentiments  and  language,  and  blended  with  the  bufibon- 
eries,  of  Bartholomew  fair,  were  regarded  as  appropriate  si3)ject8  of  merrimaking  for  a  holyday 
audience.  But  from  this  holy  mummery,  at  which  piety,  taste,  and  conmion  sense,  would  be 
equally  revolted,  I  return  to  the  existing  state  of  things.* 

I  have  never  perused  any  of  those  treatises,  excellent  as  some  of  them  are  said  to  be,  which 
pious  divines  have  written  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of  theatrical  entertainments.  The 
convictions  of  my  mind  have  arisen  solely  from  experience  and  observation.  I  shaJD  not,  there- 
fore, go  over  the  well-trodden  ground  of  those  who  nave  inveighed,  with  too  much  justice,  against 
the  immoral  lives  of  too  many  stage  professors,  allowing  always  for  some  very  honourable  excep- 
tions. I  shall  not  remark  on  the  gross  and  palpable  corruptions  of  those  plays  which  are  obvi- 
ously written  with  an  open  disreganl  to  all  purity  and  virtue  :  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  show  wheUier 
any  very  material  advantage  would  arise  to  the  vain  and  the  dissipated,  were  they  to  exclude  the 
theatre  from  its  turn  in  their  undiscriminated  round  of  promiscuous  pleasure.  But  I  would 
coolly  and  respectfully  address  a  few  words  to  those  many  worthy  and  conscientious  persons,  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  so  early  and  incautiously  expose  their  youthful  offspring  to  the  temptations  of 
an  amusement  ot  which  they  themselves  could  be  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  the  existence. 

The  question,  then,  which  with  great  deference  I  would  propose,  is  not  whether  those  who 
risk  every  thing  may  not  risk  this  also ;  but  whether  the  more  correct  and  considerate  Christian 
miffht  not  find  it  worth  while  to  consider  if  the  amusement  in  question  be  entirely  compatible 
wim  his  avowed  character  1  whether  it  be  entirely  consistent  wiui  the  clearer  views  of  one  who 
professes  to  live  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  that  immortality  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospell 

For,  however  weifi;hty  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  superior  rationality' ol  plays  may  be 
found  ija.  the  scale,  when  a  rational  being  puts  one  amusement  in  the  balance  against  another ; 
howe^  fairly  he  may  exalt  the  stage  ag^amst  other  diversions,  as  being  more  adapted  to  a  man 
of  sense ;  yet  this,  perhaps,  will  not  quite  vindicate  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  scrupulous 
Christian,  who  will  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  of  two  evils  either  may  be  chosen.  His  . 
amusements  must  be  blameless,  as  well  as  ingenious  ;  safe,  as  well  as  rational ;  nraral,  as  well  at 
intellectual.  They  must  have  nothings  in  them  which  may  be  likely  to  excite  any  of  the  tempeti 
which  it  is  his  daily  task  to  subdue  ;  any  of  the  passions  which  it  is  his  constant  business  to  keep 
in  order.    His  chosen  amusements  must  not  deliberately  add  to  the  "  wei^**  which  he  is  < 


tnanded  "  to  lay  aside  ;"  they  should  not  irritate  the  "  besetting  sin'*  agamst  which  he  is  strug- 

SUng ;  they  should  not  obstruct  that  "  spiritual  mindedness"  which  he  is  told  "  is  life  and  peace  r* 
ley  should  not  inflame  that  **  hist  of  the  flesh,  that  lust  of  the  eye,  and  that  pride  of  life,^*  which 
he  is  forbidden  to  gratify.  A  reUffious  person  who  occasionally  indulges  in  an  amusement  noi 
consonant  to  his  general  views  and  pursuits,  inconceivably  increases  his  own  difficulties  by  whet- 

«  An  enthosiast  to  the  literal  nre  of  my  own  eoantry,  and  so  Jealous  of  Us  flune  as  gradfinflv  to  allow  its  eoin* 
jMiatlve  inferiority  in  any  one  instance,  T  am  yei  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  fkr  aa  my  slender  retdtng  en- 
abtoe  roe  to  form  a  Jadnnent,  the  Engliali  dimmatie  poets  are  in  general  more  Ucentkraa  ctasB  those  of  moat  oclMr 
coonUiea.    In  thai  profligate  rdgn, 

*'  When  all  tbe  Mnsas  were  debauehed  at  eoort," 
the  stage  attained  ita  highest  degree  of  diaaolateoeoa.    Mr.  Garrick  did  a  gnat  deal  towwda  its  pariieatiaA.   It  Is 
said  noi  to  have  aince  kept  the  ground  It  then  gained. 
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ting  tastet  %nd  exciting  appetites,  which  it  will  cut  him  out  sc  much  woik  to  counteract,  as  wiU 
greatly  overbalance,  in  a  conscientious  mind,  the  short  and  trivial  enjoyment.  I  speak  now  on 
the  mere  question  of  pleasure.  Nay,  the  more  keen  his  relish  for  the  amusement,  the  more  ex- 
quisite his  discernment  of  the  beauties  of  composition  or  the  graces  of  action  may  be,  the  more 
prudent  he  may  perhaps  find  it  to  deny  himself  the  gratification  which  is  enjoyed  at  the  slightest 
hazard  of  nis  higher  mterests ;  a  gratification  which  to  him  will  be  the  more  dangerous,  in  pro- 
portion as  It  is  more  poignantly  felt. 

A  Christian,  in  our  days,  is  seldom  called,  in  his  ordinary  course,  to  great  and  signal  sacrifices, 
to  very  striking  and  very  ostensible  renunciations ;  but  he  is  daily  called  to  a  quiet,  uniform,  con- 
stant series  of  self-denial  in  small  things.  A  dangerous  and  bewitching,  especially  if  it  be  not  a 
disreputable  pleasure,  may  perhaps  have  a  just  place  among  those  sacrilces  :  and,  if  he  be  really 
in  earnest,  he  will  not  thinK  it  too  much  to  renounce  s^ch  petty  enjoyments,  were  it  only  from 
the  single  consideration  that  it  is  well  to  seize  every  Uttle  occasion  which  occurs  of  evidencing  to 
himself  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  watch  ;  and  of  proving  to  the  world,  that  in  small  things,  as 
well  as  in  great,  he  is  a  follower  of  Him  who  "  pleased  not  himself 

Little,  unobserved,  and  unostentatious  abstinences,  are  among  the  silent  deeds  of  his  daily 
warfare.  And  whoever  brings  himself  to  exercise  (his  habitual  self-denial,  even  in  doubtful  cases, 
will  soon  learn,  from  ha^y  experience,  that  in  many  instances  abstinence  is  much  more  easily 
practised  than  temperance.  There  is  in  this  case  no  excited  sensibility  to  allay  ;  there  is  no 
occasional  remorse  to  be  quieted  ;  there  is  no  lost  ground  to  be  recovered ;  no  difficult  backing  out, 
only  to  get  again  to  the  same  place  where  we  were  before.  This  observation  adopted  into  practice 
might,  It  is  presumed,  efiectually  abolish  the  qualifying  language  of  many  of  the  more  sober  fre- 

auenters  of  the  theatre,  "  that  they  go  but  seldom^  and  never  but  to  a  good  play."  We  give 
[lese  moderate  and  discri^et  persons  all  due  praise  for  comparative  sobriety.  But  while  they  go 
ai  all,  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  for  they  sanction,  by  goin^  sometimes,  a  diversion  which  is  not 
to  be  defended  on  strict  Christian  principles.  Indeed,  their  acknowledging  that  it  sliould  be  but 
sparingly  frequented,  probably  arises  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  quiie  right. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  address  to  pursue  the  usual  track  of 
attacking  baa  plays,  of  which  the  more  prudent  and  virtuous  seldom  vindicate  the  principle, 
though  they  do  not  always  scrupulously  avoid  attending  the  exhibition.  I  impose  rather  on  my- 
self the  unpopular  task  of  animadverting  on  the  dangerous  eflfects  of  those  which  come  under  the 
description  ot  good  plays  ;  for  from  those  chiefly  arises  the  danger  (if  danger  there  be),  to  good 
people. 

Now,  with  all  the  allowed  superiority  justly  ascribed  to  pieces  of  a  better  cast,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  complete  justification  of  the  amusement,  that  the  play  in  question  is  more  chaste  in  the 
sentiment,  more  pure  in  the  expression,  and  more  moral  in  Uie  tendency,  than  those  which  are 
avowedly  objectionable  ;  though  I  readily  concede  all  the  degrees  of  distinction,  and  very  im- 
portant they  are,  between  such  compositions  and  those  of  the  opposite  character.  But  the  point 
for  which  I  am  contending  is  of  another  and  of  a  distinct  nature ;  namely,  that. there  will,  gen- 
erally speaking,  still  remam,  even  in  tragedies,  otherwise  tlie  most  unexceptionable,  provided  Uiey 
are  sufficiently  impassioned  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  feelings,  and  have  spirit  enough 
to  deserve  to  become  popular  ;  there  will  still  remain  an  essential  radical  defect.  What  I  insist 
on  is,  that  there  almost  inevitably  runs  through  the  whole  web  of  the  tragic  drama  (for  to  this 
least  blameable  half  .of  stage  composition  I  confine  my  remarks,  as  against  comedy  still  stronger 
objections  may  be  urged),  a  prominent  thread  of  false  principle,  it  is  generally  the  leadmg 
object  of  the  poet  to  erect  a  standard  of  honour  in  direct  opposition  to  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  is  not  done  subordinately,  incidentally,  occasionally ;  but  worldly  honour  is  the 
very  soul,  and  spirit,  and  lifegiving  principle  of  the  drama.  Honour  is  the  reUgion  of  tragedy. 
It  is  her  moral  and  poUtical  law.  Her  dictates  form  its  institutes.  Fear  and  shame  are  the  capi- 
tal crimes  in  her  code.  Against  these,  all  the  eloquence  of  her  most  powerful  pleaders,  against 
these  her  penal  statutes,  pistol,  sword,  and  poison,  are  in  full  force.  Injured  honour  can  only  be 
vindicated  at  the  point  of^  the  sword  ;  the  stains  of  injured  reputation  can  only  be  washed  out  in 
blood.  Love,  jealousy,  hatred,  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  are  too  oflen  elevated  into  the  rank  of 
splendid  virtues,  and  form  a  dazzling  system  of  worldly -jnorality,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  that  religion  whose  characteristics  are  "charity,  meekness,  peaceableness,  longsuffer- 
ing,  gentleness,  forgiveness.**  "The  fiiiits  df  the  Sphit**  and  the  fruits  of  the  stage,  if  the 
parellel  were  followed  up,  as  it  might  easily  be,  would  perhaps  exhibit  as  pointed  a  contrast  as 
naman  imagination  coula  conceive. 

I  bv  no  means  pretend  to  assert  that  religion  is  excluded  from  tragedies  ;  it  is  often  incidentally 
introdiuced  ;  and  many  a  period  is  beautiful^  turned,  and  many  a  moral  is  exquisitely  pointed,  vritD 
the  finest  sentiments  of  piety.  But  the  single  grains  of  this  counteracting  principle,  scattcrtsd  up 
and  down  the  piece,  do  not  extend  their  antiseptic  property  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  preserve  from 
corruption  the  body  of  a  work,  the  general  spirit  ana  leading  tempers  of  which,  as  was  said  above^ 
are  evidently  not  drawn  from  that  meek  religion,  the  very  essence  of  which  consists  in  "  casting 
down  high  imaginations  :'*  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaven  of  the  predominating  evil  secretly 
works  and  insinuates  itself,  till  the  whole  mass  becomes  impregnated  by  the  pervading  principle. 
Now,  if  the  directing  principle  be  unsound,  the  virtues  growing  out  of  it  will  be  unsound  also ; 
aod  no  subordinate  merit,  no  collateral  excellences^  can  operate  with  effectual  potency  against 
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•a  evil  which  is  of  ptrime  and  fundamental  force  and  energy,  and  which  forms  the  very  ewence 
of  the  work. 

A  learned  and  witty  friend,  who  thought  differently  on  this  snhject,  once  asked  me  if  I  went  so 
far  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  try  the  merit  of  a  song  or  a  play  by  the  ten  commandments.  To 
this  may  we  not  venture  to  answer,  that  neither  a  song  nor  a  play  should  at  least  contain  any 
thing  hostQe  to  the  ten  commandments.  That,  if  harmless  memment  be  not  expected  to  advance 
religion,  we  must  take  care  that  it  do  not  oppose  it ;  that  if  we  concede  that  our  amusements  are 
not  expected  to  make  us  better  than  we  are,  ought  we  not  to  condition  that  they  do  not  make  us 
worse  than  they  find  us  1  If  so,  then,  whatever  pleasantry  of  idea,  whatever  gayety  of  senti- 
ment, whatever  airiness  of  expression  we  innocently  admit,  should  we  not  jealously  watch  against 
any  onsoundness  in  the  general  principle,  any  mischief  in  the  prevailing  tendency  t 

We  cannot  be  too  of&n  reminded,  that  we  are,*to  an  inconceivable  degree,  the  creatures  ot 
habit.  Our  tempers  are  not  principally  governed,  nor  our  characters  formed,  by  single  marked 
actions  ;  nor  is  the  colour  of  our  lives  often  determined  by  prominent,  detached  circumstances  ; 
but  the  character  is  gradually  moulded  by  a  series  of  seemingly  insignificant  but  constantly  re- 
curring practices,  which,  incorporated  into  our  habits,  become  part  of  ourselves. 

Now,  as  these  lesser  habits,  if  they  take  a  wrong  direction,  silently  and  imperceptibly  eat  out 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  vigorous  virtue,  they  will  be  almost  more  sedulously  watched  by  those 
who  are  careful  to  keep  their  consciences  tenderly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin  (however  thev 
may  elude  the  attention  of  ordinary  Christians),  than  actions  which  deter  by  bold  and  decided  evil. 

When  it  is  recollected  how  man^  young  men  pick  up  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  their  notions 
of  morality,  from  the  playhouse,  it  is  not  perhaps  goin^  too  far  to  suspect,  that  the  principles  and 
examples  exhibited  on  the  stage  may  contribute  in  their  full  measure  and  proportion  towards  sop- 
plying  a  sort  of  regular  aUment  to  the  i^ipetite  (how  dreadfully  increased  !)  for  duelling,  and  even 
suicide.  For,  if  religion  teaches,  and  experience  proves,  the  immense  importance  to  our  tempers 
and  morals  of  a  regular  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  attendance  is  only  required  of  us 
one  day  in  a  week ;  and  if  it  be  considered  how  much  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  attentive  hearer 
become  gradually  imbued  with  the  principles  infused  by  this  stated,  though  unfrequent  attend- 
ance ;  who,  that  knows  a|iy  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  will  deny  how  much  more 
deep  and  lasting  will  be  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  far  more  frequent  attendance  at 
those  places  where  sentiments  of  a  direct  contrary  tendency  are  exhibited ;  exhibited  too,  with 
every  addition  which  can  charm  the  hnagination  and  captivate  the  senses.  Once  in  a  week,  it 
ma^  be,  the  young  minds  are  braced  by  the  invigorating  principles  of  a  strict  and  self-denyins 
religion :  on  the  intermediate  nights,  their  eood  resolutions  (if  such  they  have  made),  are  melted 
down  with  all  that  can  relax  the  soul,  and  dispose  it  to  yield  to  the  temptations  against  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Sunday's  lecture  to  guard  and  fortify  it.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  every 
thing  held  out  which  can  inflame  or  sooth  corrupt  nature,  in  opposition  to  those  precepts  which, 
m  the  other  case,  were  directed  to  subdue  it.  And  this  one  ^rrand  and  important  difference 
between  the  two  cases  should  never  be  overlooked,  that  reli^ous  instruction,  applied  to  the 
human  heart,  is  seed  sown  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  where  much  is  to  be  cleared,  to  be  broken  up, 
and  to  be  rooted  out,  before  ffood  fruit  will  be  produced :  whereas  the  theatrical  seed,  by  lighting 
on  the  fertile  soil  prepared  by  nature  for  the  congenial  implantation,  is  likely  to  shoot  deep, 
spread  wide,  and  bring  forth  fiiuit  in  abundance. 

But,  to  drop  all  metaphor. — ^They  are  told — and  from  whose  mouth  do  they  hear  it! — ^that 
*' blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  the  peacemakers.*'  Will  not  these,  and  such 
like  humbling  propositions,  delivered  one  day  in  seven  only,  in  all  the  sober  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  our  church,  with  all  the  force  of  truth  indeed,  but  with  all  its  plainness  also,  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  speedy  and  much  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  nightly  exhibi- 
tion, whose  precise  object  it  too  often  is,  not  onl^  to  preach,  but  to  personify  doctrines  in  dia- 
metrical and  studied  opposition  to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  purity,  to  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
forgiveness  1  Doctrines,  not  simply  expressed,  as  those  of  the  Sunday  are,  in  the  naked  fonn  of 
axioms,  principles,  and  precepts,  but  realized,  imbodied,  made  alive,  famished  with  organs, 
clothed,  decorated,  brought  into  lively  discourse,  into  interesting  action ;  enforced  with  all  the 
ener^  of  passion,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  language,  and  exhibited  with  every  aid  of  em- 
phatical  delivery,  every  attraction  of  appropriate  gesture.  To  such  a  complicated  temptation  is 
it  wise,  voluntarily,  studiously,  unnecessarily,  to  expose  frail  and  erring  creatures  1  is  not  the 
conflict  too  severe  1     Is  not  the  competition  too  unequal  1 

It  is  pleaded  by  the  advocates  for  church  music,  that  the  organ  and  its  vocal  accompaniments 
assist  devotion,  by  enlisting  the  senses  on  the  side  of  religion  j  and  it  is  justly  pleaded  as  ap 
arvument  in  favour  of  both,  because  the  affections  may  fairly  and  properly  derive  every  honest 
aia  from  any  thing  which  helps  to  draw  them  off  from  the  world  to  God.  But  is  it  not  equally 
true,  that  the  same  species  of  assistance,  ip  a  wronff  direction,  will  produce  an  equally  forcible 
effect  in  its  way,  ana  at  least  equally  contnbute  in  drawing  off  the  soul  from  Grod  to  the  world  ? 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  injury  will  be  inevitable,  much  less  that  it  will  be  irretrievable ; 
but  I  dare  repeat,  that  it  is  exposing  feeble  virtue  to  a  powerful  temptation ;  and  to  a  hazard  so 
irreat,  that  were  the  same  reason  appUed  to  any  worldly  subject,  it  would  be  thought  a  folly  to 
venture  on  any  undertaking  where  the  chances  against  our  coming  off  unhurt  were  so  obviously 
against  us.  Besides,  if  we  may  pursue  the  doctrine  of  chances  a  Uttle  farther,  that  is  at  best 
Vol.  L 
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plajring  a  most  onprofitable  game,  wli«ri,  if  w»  mwm  could  be  litre  that  iiot]iiB|f  would  be  lail,  A 
u  clear  to  demonstration  that  nothing  am  be  gained ;  io  that  the  certain  risk  is  not  eren  < 
terbaianced  by  the  possible  success. 

It  is  not  in  point  to  the  present  design  to  dfaide  to  the  nmltitude  of  theatrical  i 
which  seem  to  be  written  as  if  in  avowed  opposition  to  euch  precepts  as  **  Swear  not  at  ■II:' 
**  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lost  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adultery  in  his  heart," 
6lc.  du:.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  this  last  offence,  at  least,  is  generally,  I  would  it  W«M 
invariably,  confined  to  Umso  more  incorrect  dnmas  which  we  do  not  now  profess  to  consite. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should  not  find  mapy  pieces  (are  we  sure  yre  can  find  onel)  eoOntf 
exempt  from  the  first  heavy  charge.    And  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  invincible  obiections  Is 


man/ tragedies,  otherwise  not  very  exceptionable,  that  the  awful  and  tremendous  name  of  4 
infinitely  glorious  Grod  is  shamefully,  and  ahnost  incessantly,  introduced  in  various  aoenea,  both 
in  the  way  of  asseveration  and  of  invocation. 

Besides,  the  terms  good  and  hoi  play  are  relative ;  for  we  are  so  litUe  exact  in  our  geneia] 
definitions,  that  the  clMiracter  given  to  the  piece  often  takes  its  colour  from  the  character  of  him 
who  gives  it.  Passages  which  to  the  decent  moral  man  (him,  I  mean,  who  is  decent  and  moral 
on  mere  worldly  principles)  are  to  the  **  puifed  eye"  of  a  Christian  diqgustiaag  by  their  vanity, 
and  offensive  by  tneir  levity,  to  speak  in  the  gentlest  tenns. 

But  more  especially  the  prime  animating  spirit  of  many  of  our  more  decOrous  dramas  seemi 
to  furnish  a  strong  contrast  to  the  improved  and  enlarged  comment  of  our  Saviour  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  divine  prohibition  against  murder  in  the  Old,  in  the  wo  denounced  aoamst 
anger,  as  containing  in  itself  the  seed  and  principle  of  murder ;  anger,  and  its  too  usual  caii> 
comitant,  revenge,  bein^  the  main  spring  on  which  some  of  our  best  tragedies  tume. 

The  eloquent  apologies,  and  the  elaborate  vindication  of  the  crimes  resulting  from  the  pobt 
*'  honour  and  the  dr^  of  shame,  and  with  such  apologies  and  vindications  some  of  our  most 
oproved  pieces  abound,  too  temptingly  invite  the  hi^h  unbroken  spirit  of  a  warm  youth,  froia 
Admiring  such  sentiments  to  adopt  them ;  and  he  is  hable  to  be  stimulated  first  to  the  commis- 
'on  of  the  crime,  and,  after  he  has  committed  it,  to  the  hope  of  having  his  reputation  cleared, 
oy  the  perpetual  eulogies  these  flattering  scenes  bestow  on  rash  and  intemperate  bravery ;  ok  the 
dignity  of  that  spirit  which  cannot  brook  an  insult ;  and  on  that  /eneraus  sense  of  wounded 
honour  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  revenge  itself.  And  when  he  nears  the  bursts  of  applause 
with  which  these  saUies  of  resentment,  these  vows  of  revenge,  these  detemunations  to  destroy  or 
]fe  destroyed,  this  solemn  obtesting  the  great  Judge  of  hearts  to  witness  the  innocence  of-— per- 
)iaps  a  very  criminal  action  or  intention ; — ^when,  I  say,  a  hotheaded  young  man  witnesses  the 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  which  such  expressions  excite  in  a  tranmorted  audience,  will  it  not 
operate  as  a  kind  of  stimulus  to  him  to  adc^t  a  similar  conduct,  should  he  ever  be  placed  ia 
similar  circumstances  1  and  will  it  not  furnish  him  with  a  sort  of  criterion  how  such  maxims 
would  be  received,  and  such  conduct  approved,  in  real  life  1  For  the  danger  does  not  lie  merely 
in  his  hearing  such  sentiments  deUvered  from  th^  stage,  but  also  in  seeing  how  favourably  they 
are  received  by  the  audience  ;  received,  too,  by  those  persons  who,  should  he  realise  these  sen- 
timents, would  probably  be  the  arbiters  of  his  conduct  These  are  to  him  a  kind  of  anticipated 
jury.  The  scene  is,  as  it  were,  the  rehearsal  of  an  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  that  world  whose 
tribunal  is,  perhaps,  unhappily  for  him,  considered  as  his  last  appeal ;  for  it  is  not  probab^ 
hazarding  too  much  to  conclude,  that  by  the  sort  of  character  we  an  considering,  human  opin- 
ion will  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  motive  of  action,  human  praise  as  the  highest  reward,  wok 
human  censure  as  an  evil  to  be  deprecated,  even  by  the  loss  of  his  souL 

If  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  poets  and  of  men,  by  the  cool,  deUberate,  argumentative  mio- 
ner  in  which  he  makes  his  Roman  hero  destroy  himself ;  this  hero,  too,  a  pagan,  consiateatly 
illustrating  by  this  action  an  historical  fact,  and  acting  in  a  natural  conformily  to  his  own  stoicii 
principles  ; — if,  I  say,  under  all  these  palliating  circumstances,  the  ingenious  sophistqr  hj  which 
the  poet  was  driven  to  mitigate  the  crime  of  suicide,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sentmieDt  to 
the  real  character  of  his  hero ; — if  this  Christian  poet,  even  to  his  own  private  friend  and  liteniy 
associate,  could  appear,  by  the  qiecious  reasoning  of  his  famous  soliloquy,  to  vindicate  aelf^Dor- 
der,  so  that  the  unhappy  Budgell  exclaimed,  when  falling  by  his  own  hand, 

**  What  Cato  dkl,  and  Addison  approv*d, 
Bf  ust  sure  be  right : " 

If^  I  say,  under  all  the  extenuating  cux:umstances  here  detailed,  such  a  dreadful  effect  could  ds 
produced  from  a  cause  so  little  expected  or  intended  by  its  author  to  produce  it,  how  much  man 
probably  are  similar  lU  consequences  likelv  to  arise  from  similar  causes  in  the  hands  of  a  poit 
less  guarded  and  worse  principled ;  and  whose  heroes  have,  perhaps,  neither  the  Apology  ol  ac- 
knowledged paganism,  nor  the  sanction  of  historic  truth  1  For  Addison,  who  in  general  his 
made  his  piece  a  vehicle  of  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  sentiments,  could  not  avoid  makiqf 
his  catastrophe  just  what  he  has  made  it,  without  violating  a  notorious  fact,  and  falsii^ring  tfaB 
character  he  exhibits.' 

Even  in  those  plays  in  which  the  principles  which  fidse  honour  teaches  are  neither  nrofessedljr 
inculcated  nor  vindicated ;  nay,  where  moreover  the  practices  shove  alluded  to,  and  especial^ 
the  practice  of  duelling,  are  even  reprobated  in  the  progress  of  the  piece ;  yet  the  hero  who  hai 
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IweD  reprieved  from  sin  during  foor  «cts  bj  tks  m^  ramOBstraiice  of  lome  interfering  friend,  oi 
the  imperious  power  of  beauty  ;  beiuty,  tfliieh  ii  to  a  Mage  hero  that  restraining  or  impelling 
power  which  law,  or  conscience,  or  scriptiire,  «n  to  odier  men ;  still,  in  the  conclusion,  when 
Ifae  intrigue  is  dexterously  completed,  wnentheyHnon  is  worked  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  Tale- 
dietory  scene  is  so  near  at  hand  that  it  becomes  mconyenient  to  the  poet  that  the  impetuosity  of 
bis  hero  should  be  any  longer  restrained ;  whan  bis  own  patience  and  the  ezpoetulating  powers 
of  his  friend  are  both  exhausted  together,  and  he  seasonably  winds  up  the  drama  by  stabbing 
Bither  his  worst  enemy  or  his  best  benefactor,  or,  as  it  still  more  ire^ently  happens,  himself; 
rtUl,  notwithstanding  his  criminal  catastrophe,  the  hero  has  been  exhitnted  through  all  the  pre- 
Badmg  scenes  as  such  a  combination  of  perfections ;  his  behaviour  has  been  so  brave  and  so  gen- 
Mona  (and  bravery  and  generosity  are  two  qualities  which  the  world  boldly  stakes  against  both 
tables  of  the  decalogue),  ttiat  the  youthful  spectator,  especially  if  he  have  that  amiable  warmth 
lod  sensibility  of  soul  which  lay  hai  so  pecuuariy  open  to  seduction,  is  too  much  tempted  to  con- 
■der  as  vernal  the  sudden  and  unpremeditated  crime  to  which  the  unresisted  impulse  %f  the 
moment  may  have  driven  so  accomplished  a  character.  And  a  little  tame  tag  of  morality,  set  to 
I  few  musical  periods  by  the  unimpassioned  friend,  is  borne  down,  absorbed,  lost,  in  the  impetn- 
Bus  but  too  engaging  character  of  the  feeling,  fiery  hero  ;  a  character,  the  errors  of  which  are 
now  consummate  by  an  act  of  murder,  so  s9rectin|rly  managed,  that  censure  is  swaUowed  up  in 
9ity :  the  murderer  is  absolved  ]^  the  weeping  auditory,  who  are  ready,  if  not  to  justify  the  crime, 
ret  to  vindicate  the  criminal,  liie  drow^  moral  at  the  close,  slowly  attempts  to  creep  after  the 
x>ison  of  the  piece  ;  bnt  it  creeps  in  vain  ;  it  can  never  expel  that  which  it  can  never  reach  ;  for 
we  stroke  of  feeling,  one  natural  expression  of  the  passions,  be  the  principle  right  or  wronff, 
»rrie8  away  the  affections  of  the  auditor  beyond  any  of  the  i>oet*s  force  of  reasoning  to  contrd. 
^nd  they  know  little  of  the  power  of  the  dramatic  art,  or  of  the  conformation  of  the  human  mind, 
ivho  do  not  know  that  the  heart  of  the  feeling  spectator  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  passions 
n  tlie  hand  of  a  true  poet ;  who  snatches  him  with  uncontrolled  dominion 

•«  To  Thebes  and  Athens  when  he  will,  and  where.** 

Now,  to  counteract  the  bias  given  by  the  passions,  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  all  the  flighu 
if  mere  poetry,  and  all  the  blunted  wef^ions  ot  logic  united,  are  ineffectual.  Of  course,  the  con- 
ilading  antidote  never  defeats  the  mischief  of  the  piece ;  the  effect  of  the  smooth  moral  is  in- 
iCantly  obliterated,  while  that  of  the  indented  passion  is  perhaps  indelible. 

Let  me  now  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  younger  part  of  that  sex,  to  whose  service  I  have 
generally  devoted  my  principal  attention.  A  virtuous  young  woman,  it  will  be  said,  who  has 
leen  correctly  educated,  will  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  unchaste  scenes  of  a  loose  play. 
t  is  indeed  so  to  be  hoped ;  and  yet  many  plays  which  really  deserve  that  character,  escape 
hat  denomination.  But  I  concede  this  point,  and  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
jiimad versions.  The  remark  may  be  thought  preposterous,  should  I  observe,  that,  to  a  chaste 
od  delicate  young  mind,  there  is  in  good  plays  one  danger  which,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  is 
ilmost  more  formidable  than  that  which  is  often  attached  to  pieces  mora  obviously  censurable, 
rhe  more  refined  and  delicate  the  passion  of  love  is  made  to  appear,  the  more  insinuating,  and, 
if  course,  the  more  dan^rous,  will  the  exquisite  and  reiterated  representation  of  that  passion 
«  found.  Now,  love  being  the  grand  business  of  plays,  those  young  ladies  who  are  frequently 
ttending  them,  will  be  liable  to  nourish  a  feeling  wtiich  is  often  strong  enough  of  itself,  without 
hia  constant  supply  of  foreign  fuel,  namely,  that  love  is  the  grand  business  of  life  also.  If  the 
assion  be  avowedly  illicit.  Tier  well-instructed  conscience  will  ann  her  with  scruples,  and  her 
ense  of  decorum  will  set  her  on  her  guard.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neater  the  purity 
rHh  which  the  passion  is  exhibited,  provided  the  exhibition  be  very  touching  and  warm,  the  more 
aep  and  irresistible  will  be  its  effect  on  a  tender  and  inexperienced  heart ;  nay,  the  more  likely 
rill  the  passion  acted  on  the  stage  be  to  excite  a  corresponding  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
peetatress.  If  she  have  not  yet  felt  the  passion  she  sees  so  finely  portrayed,  she  will  wish  to 
sel  it ;  and,  the  not  having  felt  it,  she  will  consider  as  something  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
er  nature.  She  will  ascribe  the  absence  of  it  to  a  defect  in  her  own  heart  which  must  be  sup- 
lied,  or  to  some  untowardness  in  her  own  cireumstances  which  •  must  be  removed.  Thus  her 
nagination  will  do  the  work  of  the  passions,  and  the  fancy  will  anticipate  the  feelings  of  the 
eait :  the  source  this,  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  disordera  in  the  female  character ! 

Now,  to  captivate  such  a  tender  and  affectionate  heart  as  that  we  are  considering,  the  semblance 
f  virtue  is  noQCssary  ;  for,  while  she  will  conceive  of  criminal  passion  as  censurable,  she  will  be 
qually  apt  to  consider  even  the  most  imprudent  passion  as  jtkstifiable,  so  long  as  the  idea  of 
bsolute  crime  is  kept  at  a  distance.  If  tne  love  be  represented  as  avowedly  vicious,  instead 
f  lending  herself  to  the  illusion,  she  will  allow  it  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  duty ;  but  if  she 
^inks  it  innocent,  she  pereuadcs  herself  that  every  duty  should  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Nay,  she 
rill  value  herself  in  proportion  as  she  thinks  she  could  imitate  the  heroine  who  is  able  to  love 
rith  so  much  violence  and  so  much  purity  at  the  same  time.  By  frequent  repetition,  especially 
^  there  be  a  taste  for  romance  and  poetry  in  the  innocent  young  mmd,  the  feelii^  are  easify 
ransplanted  from  the  theatre  to  the  closet ;  they  are  made  to  be^mie  a  standard  of  action,  and 
re  brought  home  as  the  regulators  of  life  and  mannera.  The  heart  being  thus  filled  with  the 
leaaures  of  love  a  new  era  takes  place  in  her  mind,  and  she  carries  about  with  her  an  aptitude 
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to  receive  any  impression  herself,  ibd  a  coiut&iitly  waking  and  actire  desire  to  make  this  iah 
pression  in  return.  The  plain  and  sober  dutiDsi  af  iifa  begin  to  be  uninteresting ;  she  wiahei 
them  to  be  diversified  with  events,  and  enltveiijed  by  heroes,  Thoogh  the  retains  her  virtue,  her 
sobermindedness  is  impaired  ;  for  sUe  lon^  to  be  i  o&lizjng  those  pains  and  pleasures,  and  to  be 
acting  over  those  scenes  and  sacrin-i  v  \^]:\*l,  -lu-  -o  i>!te  n  -r-  -  i  -  presented.  If  the  efdawoma^ 
firom  frequent  scenic  representations  to  a  jomm  wsmaB  were  limited  to  this  single  mcomrmikm^J^ 
that  it  makes  her  sigh  to  be  a  heroine,  it  wocud  be  a  strong  ifason  why  a  discreet  and  pmm  I 
mother  should  be  slow  in  introducing  her  to  them. 

I  purposely  forbear,  in  this  place,  repeating  any  of  those  higher  arguments  drawn  front 
utter  irreconcileableness  of  this  indulgence  of  the  fancj,  of  this  gratification  of  the  senaea» « 
unbounded  roving  of  the  thoughts,  with  the  divine  injunction  of  bringing  **  eveiy  thoughl  ii 
the  obedience  of  Christ.*' 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  all  this  rigour  may  be  very  suitable  to  enthusiasts  and  fanatioa,  to 
the  vulgar,  the  retired,  and  the  obscure :  but  would  you  exclude  the  more  liberal  and  p6lish0d 
part  of  society  from  the  delight  and  instruction  which  may  be  derived  from  the  great  masten 
of  the  human  heart,  from  Shakspeare  particularly  1 

On  this  subject  I  think  myself  called  upon  to  offer  my  opinion  (such  as  it  is)  as  unreservedly 
as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  on  the  points  considered  in  the  former  part  of  this  preface. 
I  think,  then,  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  seeing  and  reading  a  dramatic  ccxb> 
position ;  and  ^at  the  objections  which  lie  so  strongly  against  the  one,  are  not,  at  least  m  the 
same  degree,  applicable  to  the  other.  Or,  rather,  while  there  is  an  essential  and  insepanUe 
danger  attendant  on  dramatic  exhibitions,  let  the  nuttter  of  the  drama  be  ever  so  innocent,  the 
dai^r  in  reading  a  play  arises  soleU  from  the  aentimentt  contaiqed  in  it. 

To  read  a  moral  play  is  little  different  from  reading  any  other  innocent  poem ;  the  dialogue 
form  being  a  mere  accident,  and  no  way  affecting  the  moral  tendency  of  the  piecA.  Nay,  soae 
excellent  poets  have  chosen  that  form  on  account  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  even  when  the  nature 
of  their  subjects  precluded  the  idea  of  theatrical  exhibition.  Thus  Buchanan  wrote  his  fine 
tragedies  of  *'  The  Baptist,"  and  **  Jephthah,"  Grotius  that  of  *'  Christ  Suffering,**  and  Milton 
that  of  **  Samson  Agonistes  ;*'  not  to  name  the  "  Joseph,"  the  "  Bethulia  Delivered,"  and  some 
other  pieces  of  the  amiable  Metastasio.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to 
proecnbe  from  the  study  or  the  closet  well-selected  dramatic  poetry.  It  may  be  read  with  safety, 
because  it  can  there  be  read  with  soberness.  The  most  animated  speeches  subside  into  coin> 
psrative  tameness,  and,  provided  they  are  perfectly  pure,  produce  no  ruffle  of  the  passions,  no 
agitation  of  the  senses,  but  merely  afford  a  pleasant,  and,  it  may  be,  a  not  unsalutary  exercise  to 
the  imagination. 

In  all  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  selection ;  and  where  could 
safer  poetical  amusement  be  found  than  in  the  works  of  Racine,  whose  Athalia,  in  particular  (is 
we  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  observe),  most  happily  illustrates  an  interesting  piece  of  scrip- 
ture history,  at  the  same  time  that,  considered  as  a  composition,  it  is  itself  a  model  of  poetical 
perfection.  I  may  mention,  as  an  exquisite  piece,  the  Masque  of  Comus,  and,  as  interesthtf 
poems  in  the  dramatic  form  also,  the  Caractacus,  and  Elfrida,  of  Mason ;  the  passing  overwhk£ 
pieces  in  the  volumes  of  that  virtuous  poet,  merely  because  they  are  in  a  dramatic  form,  would 
be  an  instance  of  scrupulosity  which  one  might  venture  to  say  no  well-informed  conscience  could 
suggest. 

Let  neither,  then,  the  devout  and  scrupulous,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  captious  caviller,  oo^ 
the  other,  object  to  this  distinction ;  I  mean  between  reading  a  dramatic  composition,  and  seeing 
a  theatrical  exhibition,  as  if  it  were  fanaiful  or  arbitrary.  In  the  latter,  is  it  the  mere  repetition 
of  the  speeches  which  implies  danger  1  is  it  this  which  attracts  the  audience  1  No :  were  even 
the  best  reader,  if  he  did  not  bring  in  aid  the  novelty  of  a  foreign  language,  to  read  the  whole 
play  himself,  without  scenic  decorations,  without  dress,  vrithout  gesticulation,  would  such  an  ex- 
hibition be  numerously,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  attended  1  What  then  chiefly  draws  the 
multitude  1  It  is  the  semblance  of  real  action  which  is  given  to  the  piece,  by  different  persons 
supporting  the  different  parts,  and  by  their  dress,  their  tones,  their  gestures,  heightening  the  repre> 
sentation  into  a  kind  of  enchantment.  It  is  the  concomitant  pageantry,  it  is  the  s^endour  of 
the  spectacle,  and  even  the  show  of  the  spectators  : — these  are  the  circumstances  which  alto- 
gether fill  the  theatre — ^which  altogether  produce  the  effect — which  altogether  create  the  danger. 
These  give  a  pernicious  force  to  sentiments  which,  when  read,  merely  explain  the  mystenoof 
action  of  the  human  heart,  but  which,  when  thus  uttered,  thus  accompanied,  become  contagioas 
and  destructive.  These,  in  short,  make  up  a  scene  of  temptation  and  seduction,  of  OTerwroosfal 
voloptuousness  and  unnerving  pleasure,  wnich  surely  ill  accords  with  **  working  out  oar  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,"  or  with  that  frame  of  mind  which  implies  that  **  th^  world  is  cmc^ 
to  us,  and  we  to  the  world." 

I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  even  though  I  venture 
to  hazard  an  opinion  that,  in  company  with  a  judicious  friend  or  parent,  manj  scenes  of  Sbak- 
ipeare  may  be  read  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  improvement.  Far  be  it  from  nie  to  vnsh 
to  abridge  the  innocent  delights  of  life,  where  they  may  be  enjoyed  with  benefit  ty  the  Ullde^ 
standing,  and  without  injury  to  the  principles.  Women,  especially,  whose  walk  in  life  is  as 
circumscribed,  and  whose  avenues  of  information  are  so  few,  may,  I  conceive,  leam  to  know  ti 
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less  danger,  and  to  stijd^  human  nature  with  mme  advantafle,  from  the  penual  of 
rts  of  this  incomparable  genius,  th^i  from  most  o^hfr  attainable  sources.  I  would  in 
insider  Shakspeare  as  a.  pbiloa«|)h6r  ^  w«l)  oa  pgct,  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
people  imiTersally  confouud  iind  r^probat^  this  poet  mththe  common  herdof  drama^ 
ivelists.  To  his  mcate  and  on^a^^iouB  mind  ev«ry  vnried  position  of  the  human  heart, 
)  of  discrimination  in  the  hiunan  character^  qU  the?  minuter  delicacies,  all  the  exquisite 
the  distinct  affections^  aU  the  con  tending  inter  cats,  all  the  complicated  passions  of 
*  man,  seem,  as  far  as  is  allowed  to  human  inspection  to  discern  them,  to  be  laid 
mgh  destitute  himself  of  the  aids  of  literature,  and  of  the  polish  of  society,  he  seems 
sessed  by  intuition  all  the  advantages  that  various  learning  and  elegant  society  can 
id  to  have  combined  the  warmest  energies  of  passion,  and  the  boldest  strokes  of  im- 
oth  the  justest  proprieties  of  reasoning,  and  the  ^zactest  niceties  of  conduct.  He 
7  description  a  picture,  and  every  sentiment  an  axiom.  He  seems  to  have  known 
bein^  which  did  exist  would  speak  and  act  under  every  supposed  circumstance  and 
He  situation ;  and  how  every  being  which  did  not  exist  must  speak  and  act,  if  ever 
be  called  into  actual  existence. 

3  discriminated,  the  guarded,  the  qualified  perusal  of  such  an  author,  it  would  be 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessary,  to  debar  accomplished  and  elegantly  educated 
>ns.  Let  not  tne  above  eulogium  be  censured  as  too  strong  or  too  £>ld.  In  almost 
f  they  will  find  his  writings ;  in  ahnost  every  work  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  young 
lot  fEul  to  meet  the  paneg}rric  of  Shakspeare.  The  frequent  allusions  to  him,  and  the 
lotations  from  him,  wiO,  if  they  light  upon  a*^  corresponding  taste,  inflame  it  with  a 
peruse  all  his  works.  Now,  would  it  not  be  safer  to  anticipate  the  danger  whkh 
t  from  a  private  and  unqualified  perusal,  for  the  parent  to  select  such  pieces  as  have 
fewest  of  those  corruptions,  which  truth  must  allow  that  Shakspeare  possesses  in 
th  other  dramatic  poets  t  For  who  will  deny  that  all  the  excellences  we  have  ascribed 
debased  by  passages  of  offensive  crossness  1  are  tarnished  with  indeUcacy,  false  taste, 
ty  1  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  those  faults,  too  obvious  to  be  6ver- 
numerous  to  be  detailed,  too  strong  to  be  palliated.  Let  me,  however,  be  permitted 
that  tliough  Shakspeare  often  disffusts  by  single  passages  and  expressions  (which  I 
licate  by  ascribing  them  to  the  fa&e  taste  of  the  ace  in  which  he  wrote ;  for  though 
xtenuate  the  fault  of  the  poet,  it  does  not  diminish  the  danger  of  the  reauder),  yet 
general  tendency  of  his  pieces  is  less  corrupt  than  that  of  the  pieces  of  almost  any 
and  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Shakspearo  without  those  distinct  images  of 
nind,  without  having  his  heart  so  dissolved  by  amatory  scenes,  or  his  mind  so  warped 
reasoning,  or  his  heart  so  inflamed  with  seducing  principles,  as  he  will  have  expe- 
d  other  writers  of  the  same  description,  however  exempt  their  works  ma]|  be  from  the 
and  censurable  vices  of  composition  which  disfigure  many  parts  of  Shakspearo.  Lest 
resented,  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  now  distinguishing  the  general  rettUt  arising 
tdency  of  his  pieces,  from  the  effect  of  particular  passages ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
iminated  perusal  is  so  important.  For,  after  all,  the  general  dit^wititm  of  mind  with 
ise  from  the  reading  of  a  work,  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  utility  or  mischief  To 
«  of  Shakspeare,  too,  belongs  this  superiority,  that  his  pieces  being  faithful  histories 
in  heart,  and  portraits  of  the  human  cnaracter,  love  is  only  introduced  as  one  passion 
ly  which  enslave  mankind ;  whereas  by  most  other  play  writers,  it  is  treated  as  the 
g  tyrant  of  the  heart.  i 

)ecause  I  consider  Shakspeare  as  a  correct  moralist  and  an  unerring  guide,  that  I  sug- 
ranta^e  of  having  the  youthful  curiosity  allayed  by  a  partial  perusal,  and  under  prudent 
but  it  is  for  this  very  different  reason,  lest,  by  having  that  curiosity  stimulated  by  the 
nnmendation  of  this  author,  with  which  both  books  and  conversation  abound,  young 
uld  be  excited  to  devour  in  secret  an  author  who,  if  devoured  in  the  gross,  will  not 
J  detached  passages,  to  put  a  deUcate  reader  in  the  situation  of  his  own  ancient  Pistol 
I  the  leek ;  that  is,  to  swallow  and  execrate  at  the  same  time, 
•nclude, — which  I  will  do  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  objects  already  touched 
it  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  repeat  that  this  preface  is  not  addressed  to  the 
solute  ;  to  such  as  profess  themselves  to  be  "  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
t  it  is  addressed  to  the  more  soberminded ;  to  those  who  beUeve  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
o  wish  to  be  enlightened  by  its  doctrines,  to  be  governed  by  its  precepts,  and  who 
e  "  seeking  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one.**  The  question  then  which  we 
isking  is,  whether  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  be  a  proper  amusement  for  such  a 
What  it  would  be,  if  perfectly  reformed,  and  cast  into  the  Christian  mould,  we  have 
as  another  question,  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  when  the  reformation 
place. 

as  has  been  observed)  is  it  to  the  present  purpose  to  insist  that  theatrical  amoM-*. 
he  most  rational ;  for  the  question  we  have  undertaken  to  agitate  is,  whether  th«^'. 
St  ?    In  this  view,  the  circumstance  of  going  but  seldom  cannot  satisfy  a  conaciea* 
;  for  if  the  amusement  be  right,  we  may  partake  of  it  with  moderation,  as  of  othsr 
iuree  ;  if  vrrong,  we  should  never  oartake  of  it. 


AlO  THE  WORKS  Off  KANNAH  MOREr 

Some  individnali  may  urge  that  the  ■wniHiMWiti  of  llie  theatre  never  had  the  bad  effects  oa 
their  minds  which  they  are  said  to  hav»  on  IIm  nUi  of  others  ;  but  supposing  this  to  be  reallj 
the  case  (which  however  may  admit  of  doab^MJktnet  such  persons,  to  reflect,  that  by  their 
presence  they  sanction  that  which  ia  oMMalj^Mmil.  to  others,  and  which  must,  if  so,  be  dis- 
pleasing to  God  1  ^ 

The  stage  is  by  universsl  concurrence  alkiped  to  be  no  indifferent  thing.  The  impressions  it 
makes  on  the  mind  are  deep  and  strong ;.  deeper  and  stronger,  perhaps,  than  are  made  by  any 
other  amusement.  If  then  such  impressions  be  in  the  ^;eneral  hostile  to  Christianity,  the  whole 
resolves  itself  into  this  short  question — Should  a  Christua  frequent  it 


[In  addition  to  what  has  here  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  amusements,  the 
editor  hopes  to  be  excused  for  inserting  the  conclusion  of  Jeremy  Collier^s  **  Short  View  of  the 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage :"  printed  in  1699. 

"  These  entertainments  are,  as  it  were,  literuly  renounced  in  baptism.  They  are  the  vanitia 
of  the  wicked  worliy  and  the  works  of  the  devil,  m  the  most  open  and  emphatical  aignification. 
Whai  communion  hat  light  with  derhuae,  and  10^  concord  hu  Chriet  with  Belial  7  Call  yoa 
this  diversion  1  can  profaneness  be  such  an  irreaistiUe  delight  1  Does  the  crime  of  the  perform- 
ance make  the  spirit  of  the  satisfaction,  and  is  the  scorn  of  ChristianiW  the  entertainment  of 
Christians  ?  Is  it  such  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  scriptures  burlesqued  t  Is  ribaldry  so  very  obli- 
ging, and  atheism  so  charming  a  Quality  1  Are  we  indeed  willing  to  quit  the  privilege  of  our 
nature,  to  surrender  our  charter  of  immortality,  and  throw  up  the  pretences  to  another  life  ?  It 
may  be  so ;  but  then  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  nothino  is  not  in  our  power.  Our 
desires  did  not  make  us,  neither  can  they  unmake  us.  But  I  hope  our  wishes  are  not  so  mean, 
and  that  we  have  a  better  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  bein^.  And  if  so,  how  can  we  be  pleased 
with  those  things  which  would  degrade  us  into  brutes,  which  ridicule  our  creed,  ani^  torn  all  our 
expectations  into  romance. 

"  And,  after  all,  the  jest  on*t  is,  these  men  would  make  us  believe  their  design  is  virtue  and 
reformation.  In  good  time !  they  are  likely  to  combat  vice  with  success,  who  destroy  the  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil !  Take  them  at  the  best,  and  they  do  no  more  than  expose  a  little  humour 
and  formality.  But  then,  as  the  matter  is  managed,  the  correction  is  much  worse  than  the  fault 
They  laugh  at  pedantry  and  teach  atheism ;  cure  a  pimple,  and  give  the  plague.  ^  heartdy 
wish  they  would  have  let  us  alone.  To  exchange  virtue  for  behavioor,  ia  a  hard  baroain.  Is 
not  plain  honesty  much  better  than  hypocrisy  weu  dressed  1  what's  sight  good  for,  without  sob> 
stance  1  what  is  a  wellbred  hbertine,  out  a  wellbred  knave  1  One  iSai  can't  prefer  conscience 
to  pleasure,  without  calling  himself  fool ;  and  will  sell  his  friend,  or  his  fathw,  if  need  be,  for 
his  convenience. 

**  In  short :  nothing  can  be  more  disserviceable  to  probi^  and  religion  than  the  management 
of  the  STAOB.  It  cherishes  those  passions,  and  rewards  those  vice%  which  'tis  the  business  of 
reason  to  discountenance  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  principle,  draws  off  the  inclinations  from 
virtue,  and  spoils  good  education.  It  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  emasculate  pecmle's  spirits, 
and  debauch  their  manners.  How  many  of  the  imwary  have  these  sirens  devoureal  aaahow 
often  has  the  best  blood  been  tainted  with  thia  infection  ?  what  disappointments  of  parents,  whst 
confusion  in  families,  and  what  beg^rary  in  estates,  have  been  hence  occasioned  1  and,  which  is 
still  worse,  the  mischief  spreads  daily,  and  the  malignity  grows  more  envenomed.  Tlie  fever 
works  up  towards  madness,  and  will  scarcely  endure  to  be  touched.  And  what  hope  is  there  of 
health,  when  the  patient  strikes  in  with  the  disease,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  remedy  1  Csn 
religion  retrieve  us  1  yes,  when  we  don't  despise  it.  But  while  our  notions  are  naught,  oar 
lives  will  hardly  be  otherwise.  What  can  the  assistance  of  the  church  signify  to  those  who  sie 
more  ready  to  rally  the  preacher,  than  practise  the  sermon  1  to  those  who  are  overgrown  witk 
pleasure,  and  hardened  in  ill  custom  t  wno  have  neither  patience  to  hear,  nor  conscience  to  take 
hold  of  ?  you  may  almost  as  well  feed  a  man  without  a  mouth,  as  give  advice  where  there'e  no 
disposition  to  receive  it.  It  is  t:ue,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there's  hope.  Sometimes  the  foice 
of  argument,  and  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  anguiah  of  aflliction,  vm  strike  through  the  preju- 
dice, and  make  their  way  into  the  soul.  But  tnese  circumstances  don't  always  meet,  andthsa 
the  case  ia  extremely  dangerous.  For  this  miserable  temper,  we  may  thuik  the  staob,  m  i 
great  measure ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have  the  least  pretence  to  (avour,  and  the 
most  need  of  repentance  of  all  men  living."] 


I»f- 


THE    INFLEXIBLE    CAPTIVE: 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

▲8  IT  ^18  ACTKD  IN  1774,  AT  THB  THBATBB  ROYAL  AT  BiTQ. 

"  The  man  resolved,  and  ateady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  olwtinatelj  jast*' 


TO 

THE  HON.  MRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

pBAB   MaDAK* 

[t  seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  although,  with  persona  of  great  merit  and  debeaay^ 
rirtue  stands  in  higher  estimation  than  truth ;  yet,  in  such  an  address  as  the  present,  there 
old  be  some  danger  of  offending  them,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  it :  I  mean,  by  uttering  truths 

IT  one  exeept  the  person  addressed  would  acquit  th^  writer 
r  circumstance  to  see  a  dedication  without  praise,  to  a  lady 


generally  acknowledged,  that  erery  one  exeept  the  person  addressed  would  acquit  th^  writer 
flatteiy.     And  it  wiU  be  a  singular  circumstance  to  see  a  dedication  without  pr~'  ~  —  *~' 
iseased  of  eyeiy  quality  and  accompliahment  which  can  justly  entitle  her  to  it 


I  am,  dear  madam,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  obliged  humble  serrani, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


iMONO  the  great  names  which  hare  done  honour  to  antiquity  in  general,  and  to  the  Roman 
public  in  particular,  that  of  Marcus  Attilius  Regulus  has,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  ages, 
in  considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid,  since  ne  not  only  sacrificed  his  labours,  his  Uber^Tf 
1  his  life,  for  the  good  of  his  coontry,  but,  by  a  greatness  of  soul  almost  pecuUar  to  himseu^ 
ttrired  to  make  h»  very  misfortunes  contribute  to  that  glorious  end. 

Uter  the  Romans  had  met  with  varioua  successes  in  Um  first  Punic  war,  under  the  command 
Regulus,  victory  at  len^h  declared  for  the  opposite  party — the  Roman  army  was  totally 
irthrown,  and^  Regulus  hmiself  taken  prisoner  by  Xantippus,  a  Lacedemonian  general  in  tlie 
rice  of  the  Carthaginians:  the  victorious  enemy,  exuitmg  in  so  important  a  conquest,  kept 
1  man^  years  in  close  imprisonment,  and  loaded  him  with  the  most  cruel  indignities.  They 
ugfat  It  was  now  in  their  power  to  inake  their  own  terms  with  Rome,  and  determined  to  send 
Kulus  thither,  with  their  ambassador,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  captires, 
utioff  he  would  gladly  persuade  his  countrymen  to  discontinue  a  war  which  necessarily  pro- 
gednis  captivity.  They  previously  exacted  from  him  an  oath  to  return,  should  his  embassy 
re  unsuccessful ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  muAt  expect  to  suffer  a 
el  death  if  he  failed  in  it :  this  the^  artfully  intimated,  as  the  strongest  motive  for  him  to 
re  no  means  unattempted  to  accomphsh  their  purpose. 

Kt  the  unexpected  arrival  of  this  venerable  hero,  the  Romans  expressed  the  wildest  transport 
)oy,  and  would  have  submitted  to  almost  any  conditions,  to  procure  his  enlargement ;  but 
gulus,  so  hi  from  availing  himself  of  his  influence  with  the  senate  to  obtain  any  personal 
rantages,  employed  it  to  induce  them  to  reject  proposals  so  evidently  tending  to  dishonour 
ir  country,  declaring  his  fixed  resolution  to  return  to  bondage  and  death,  rather  than  violate 
oath. 

fle  at  last  extorted  from  them  their  consent ;  and  departed  amid  the  tears  of  his  family^  thA> 
MMTtunities  of  his  friends,  the  applauses  of  the  senate,  and  the  tumultuous  opposition  of  tho 
iple :  and,  as  a  great  poet  of  his  own  nation  beautifully  observes,  **  he  embarked  lor  Carthage 
calm  and  unconcerned,  as  if,  on  finishiiig  the  tedious  lawsuits  of  his  clients,  he  was  retiring 
V'enafrian  fields,  or  the  sweet  country  of  Tarentum." 


\*  This  piece  is  a  pretty  close  unitation  of  the  AUiHoRegolo  of  Metastasio,  but  enlaifed 
1  extended  into  a  tragedy  of  five  acts.  Historical  truth  has  in  general  been  followed,  except 
Kune  less  essential  instances,  partictdarlj  that  of  placing  the  return  of  Regulus  to  Rome  poa- 
ior  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  writer  herself  never  considered  the  plot  as  suflkiently 
itiing  and  dramatic  for  representation. 
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THE  WORKS  OP  HANNAH  MORE. 
PROLOGUE. 


WRITTBN   BT  THB   BIT.    DB.    Li^KOBOBHB. 


Dbbp  in  the  boaom  of  departed  days,         

Where  the  first  ffems  of  human  glory  blaze  ; 
Where,  crown'd  with  flowers,  iu  wreaths  im- 
mortal dress*d, 
The  sacred  shades  of  ancient  virtue  rest ; 
With  joy  they  search,  who  joy  can  feel,  to  find 
Some  honest  reason  still  to  love  mankind. 
There  the  fair  foundress  of  the  sc«ne  to-night, 
Explores  ^e  paths  that  dignify  delight ; 
The  regions  of  the  mighty  dead  pervades ; 
The  siby^she  that  leads  us  to  the  shades. 
O  may  each  blast  of  ruder  breath  forbear 
To  wafl  her  light  leaves  on  the  ruthless  air ; 
Since  she,  as  heedless,  strives  not  to  maintain 
This  tender  offspring  of  her  teeming  brain ! 
For  this  poor  birth  was  no  provision  made, 
A  flower  that  sprung  ai'.d  Unguish'd  in  the  shade. 


On  Avon^s  banks,  forsaken  and  forlorn, 
This  careless  mother  left  her  elder  bom  ; 
And  though  unlike  what  Avon  hail'd  of  yore. 
Those   giant  sons  that  Shakspeare's  bannen 

bore. 
Yet  may  we  yield  this  little  offspiing  grace, 
And  love  the  last  and  least  of  such  a  race. 
Shall  the  strong  scenes,  where  senatorial  Rome 
Moum*d  o*er  the  rigour  of  a  patriot's  doom ; 
A^Tiere  melting  nature,  aw*d  by  virtue's  eje. 
Hid  the  big  drop,  and  held  the  bursting  sigh. 
Where  all  that  majesty  of  soul  can  give, 
Truth,  honour,  pity,  fair  affection  live  : 
Shall  scenes  IUlo  these,  the  glory  of  an  age. 
Gleam  from  the  press,  nor  triumph  on  the  stage  t 
Forbid  it,  Britons !  and,  as  Romans  brave, 
Like  Romans  boast  one  citizen  to  sbto. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Rbgvlub. — Mr.  Henderson. 
PuBLius,  his  son. — Mr.  Dimond. 
Manlius,  the  Consul. — Mr.  Blissett. 
LiciNius,  a  Tribune. — Mr.  Brown. 


Guards,  Lictors,  People,  &c. 
Scene. — Ncmt  the  Gates  of  Rome. 


Hamilcab,   the   Carthaginian   Ambassador.*— 

Mr,  Rowhotham. 
Attilia,  daughter  of  Regulus. — Miss  ManeeU. 
Babce,  a  Carthaginian  captive. — Miss  Wkeekr. 


ACT  I. 

Scbnk — A  Hall  in  the  ConsuTa  Palace. 

Enter  Licinius,  Attilia,  Lictorst  and  People. 

Lie.  Attilia  waiting  hcrel     Is*t  possible  1 
Is  this  a  place  for  Re^lus's  daughter  ? 
Just  gods !  must  that  mcomparable  maid 
Associate  here  with  Lictors  and  Plebeians  1 

Alt.  Yes,  on  this  threshold  patiently  I  wait 
The  consul's  coming ;  I  would  make  him  blush 
To  see  me  here  his  suiter.     O,  Licinius, 
This  is  no  time  for  form  and  cold  decorum  ; 
Five  lagging  years  have  crept  their  tedious  round, 
And  Regulus,  alas  !  is  still  a  slave ; 
A  wretched  slave,  unpitied,  and  forgotten ; 
No  other  tribute  paid  his  memory. 
Than  the  sad  tears  of  his  unhappy  child ; 
If  she  be  silent,  who  will  speak  for  Regulus  1 

Lie.  Let  not  her  sorrows  make  my  fair  unjust. 
Is  there  in  Rome  a  heart  so  dead  to  virtue, 
That  does  not  beat  in  Regulos's  cause  1 
That  wearies  not  the  sods  for  his  return  1 
That  does  not  think  sol  subju^ted  Afric, 
A  slender,  unimportant  acquisition. 
If,  in  return  for  this  extended  empire. 
The  freedom  of  thy  father  be  the  purchase  1 
These  are  the  feelings  of  imperial  Rome  ; 
My  own,  it  were  superfluoA  to  declare. 
For  if  Licinius  were  to  weigh  his  merit. 
That  he's  tky  father  were  sufficient  glory. 
He  was  my  leader,  train'd  me  up  to  arms ; 
And,  if  I  bioast  a  ^ark  of  Roman  honour, 
I  owe  it  to  Ai«  precepts  and  his  virtues. 

AU.  And  yet  I  have  not  seen  Licinius  stir. 


Lie.  Ah !  spare  me  thy  reproBches-HPrfast, 
vdien  late 
A  private  citizen,  could  I  attempt » 
'Twas  not  the  lost  of  power,  or  pride  of  rank, 
Which  made  me  seek  the  difimi^  of  tribune ; 
No,  my  Attilia,  but  I  fondhr  hop'd 
Twould  strengthen  and  enforce  the  juat  reqosi^ 
Which,  as  a  private  man,  I  votniy  uig'd ; 
But  now,  the  people's  representative, 
I  shall  demand,  Attilia,  to  be  heard. 

Att.  Ah !  let  us  not  too  hastily  apply 
This  dangerous  remedy ;  I  vrould  not  rouse 
Fresh  tumults  'twixt  the  people  and  the  senats: 
Each  views  with  jealousy  the  idol,  power. 
Which,  each  possessing,  vTOuld  alike  abuse. 
What  one  demands,  the  other  still  denies. 
Might  /  advise  you,  try  a  gentler  method ; 
I  know  that  every  moment  Rome  expects 
Th'  ambassador  of  Carthage,  nay,  'tis  said 
The  conscript  fathers  are  uready  met 
To  give  him  audience  in  Bellona*s  temple. 
There  micht  the  consul  at  my  suit,  Licinius, 
Propose  the  ransom  of  my  captive  ^her. 

Liie.  Ah!  think,  Attiha,  who  that  consul  is, 
Manlius,  thy  father's  rival,  and  his  foe  : 
His  ancient  rival,  and  his  foe  profees*d  : 
To  hope  in  him,  my  fair,  were  fond  delosion. 

Att.  Yet  tho'  his  rival,  Manlius,  is  a  Romtn. 
Nor  will  he  think  of  private  enmities, 
Weigh'd  in  the  balance  with  the  good  of  Roma, 
Let  me  at  least  make  trial  of  his  honour. 

Lie.  Be  it  so,  my  fair !  but  elsewhere  ntikt 
thy  suit ; 
Let  not  the  coniral  meet  Attilia  ken. 
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Confonnded  with  the  refuse  of  the  peojde. 

Alt.  Ves,  I  will  eee  him  hercj  e'en  Acre,  Lici- 
nius. 
Let  Manlius  bloidi,  not  fue :  here  will  I  tpewk, 
Htre  tball  he  answer  me. 

Im,  Behold,  he  comes. 

Ait.  Do  thou  retire. 

Lie  Oj  bless  me  with  a  look, 

One  parting  lool^  at  least. 

Alt.  Know,  my  licinias, 

That  at  this  moment  I  am  all  the  dtutghier, 
The  filial  feelings  now  possess  my  smd. 
And  other  passions  find  no  entrance  there. 

Lie.  O  sweet,  yet  powerful  influence  of  Tirtue, 
That  charms  though  cruel,  thou^  unkind  suh- 
And  what  was  love  exalts  to  admiration  !  [dues, 
Yes,  *tis  the  privilege  of  souls  like  thine 
To  conquer  most  when  least  they  aim  at  conquest. 
Yet,  ah  !  vouchsafe  to  think  upon  lacmius, 
Nor  fear  to  rob  thy  father  of  his  due ; 
For  surely  virtue  and  the  gods  approve 
Unwearied  constancy  and  spotless  love. 

lExit  Lioiinvs. 

Enter  Manlius. 

Att.  Ah !  Manlius,  stay,  a  moment  stay,  and 
hear  me. 

Man.  I  did  not  think  to  meet  thee  here,  Attilia ; 
The  place  so  little  worthy  of  the  guest. 

Att.  It  would,  indeed,  nave  ill  ^ome  Attilia, 
While  still  her  father  was  a  Roman  citizen ; 
But  for  the  daughter  of  a  slave  to  Carthage, 
It  surely  is  most  fitting. 

Man.  Say,  Attilia, 

What  is  the  purpose  of  thy  coming  hither  1 

AiL  What  is  the  purpose,  patience,  pitying 
Heaven ! 
Tell  me,  how  long,  to  Rome's  eternal  riiame. 
To  fill  with  horror  all  the  wond'ring  world, 
My  father  still  must  groan  in  Punic  chains, 
And  waste  the  tedious  hours  in  cruel  bondage  1 
Days  follow  days,  and  years  to  years  succe^, 
A.nd  Rome  forgets  her  hero,  is  content 
That  Reffulus  be  a  forgotten  slave. 
What  is  his  crime  1  is  it  that  he  preferred 
His  country's  profit  to  his  children's  good  1 
Is  it  th*  unshaken  firmness  of  his  soul. 
Just,  uncorrupt,  and,  boasting,  let  me  n>eak  it, 
Poor  in  the  highest  dienities  of  Rome  f 
Illustrious  crime !  O  glorious  poverty ! 

Man.  But  know,  Attilia^ 

Att.  O,  have  patience  with  me. 

And  can  ungrateful  Rome  so  soon  forget  1 
Can  those  who  breathe  the  air  Ae  breaSi'd  forget 
The  great,  the  godlike  virtues  of  my  father  1 
There's  not  a  part  of  Rome  but  speaks  his  praise. 
The  sireett—-ihro'  them  the  hero  passed  trium- 
The  forum — there  the  legislator  plann'd  [phant : 
The  wisest,  purest  laws--the  senate-house — 
There  spoke  thejtatriot  Roman — there  his  voice 
Secured  the  pubhc  safety :  Manlius,  yes ; 
The  wisdoui  of  his  counsels  match*d  his  valour. 
Enter  the  tem^u — amount  the  caipitol — 
And  tell  me,  Manlius,  to  what  hand  but  hie 
They  owe  their  trophies,  and  their  ornaments, 
Their  Ibreign  banners,  and  their  boasted  ensigns, 
Tarentine,  Punic,  and  Sicilian  spoils  1 
NsY,  e*en  those  lictors  who  precede  thy  steps, 

Vol.  I.        \ 


This  consul's  purple  which  invests  thy  Umba» 

All,  all  were  Regulus's,  were  my  father's. 

And  yet  this  hero,  this  exalted  patriot, 

This  man  of  virtue,  this  immortal  Roman, 

In  base  requital  for  his  services. 

Is  left  to  linger  out  a  life  in  chains. 

No  honours  paid  him  but  a  daughter's  tears. 

0  Rome !  O  Regulus  !  O  thankless  citizens ! 
Man.  Just  are  thy  tears : — tby  father  well 

deserves  them ; 
But  know  thy  censure  is  unjust,  Attilia. 
The  fate  of  Regulus  is  felt  by  all : 
We  know  and  mourn  the  cruel  woes  he  suSna 
From  barbarous  Carthage. 

Att.  Klanlius,  jrou  mistake  ; 

Alas  !  it  is  not  Carthage  which  is  baibarous ; 
'Tis  Rome,  ungmteful  Rome,  is  the  barbariaD ; 
Carthage  but  punishes  a  foe  profess'd. 
But  Rome  betrays  her  hero  and  her  &ther : 
Carthage  remembev  how  he  slew  h«r  sons, 
But  Rome  forgets,  the  blood  he  shed  for  hir : 
Carthage  revenges  an  acknowledged  foe, 
But  Rome  with  basest  perfidy  rewards 
The  gbriotts  hand  that  hound  her  brow  witk 

laurels. 
Which  now  is  the  barbarian,  Rome  or  Carthage ! 

Jfoa.  What  can  be  done  1 

Alt.  A  woman  shall  infimn  yoo. 

Convene  the  senate ;  let  them  straight  propooe 
A  ransom,  or  exchange  for  Regulus, 
To  Africa's  aaibaMa£r.    Do  this, 
And  heav'n's  best  blessings  crown  your  days 
with  peace. 

Man.  Thou  speakestlike  a  daughter ,  I,  Attilia, 
Must  as  a  eonnU  act ;  I  must  consult 
The  good  of  Rome,  and  with  her  good,  her  gloiy. 
Would  it  not  tarnish  her  unspottsd  fame, 
To  sue  to  Carthage  on  the  terms  thou  wishes!  1 

Att.  Ah!  rather  own  thou'rt  still  my  father's 
foe. 

Man.   Uqgen'rons  maid!   no  iauH  of  nuBO 
concurr'd 
To  his  destruction.     'Twas  the  chance  of  war. 
Farewell !  ere  this  the  senate  is  assembled — 
My  presence  is  requir'd. — Speak  to  the  fiithen^ 
And  try  to  soften  their  austerity ; 
My  rigour  they  may  render  vain,  for  kamv 

1  am  Rome's  eoneul,  not  her  kkig,  Attilk. 

[Exit  Uamuvb  with  the  iietarM,4u^ 
AU.  (alone.)  This  flattering  hope,  alas !  hae 
prov'd  abortive. 
One  consul  is  our  foe,  the  other  abaent. 
What  shall  the  sad  Attiha  next  attempt  1 
Suppose  I  crave  assistance  from  the  people ! 
Ah !  my  unhappy  father,  on  what  haiards, 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  what  various  tanH^ 
Thy  life,  thy  liberty,  thy  all  depends ! 

Enter  Babci  {inhaele). 
Bar.  Ah,  my  Attilia ! 

Att.  Whence  this  eager  haste  T 

Bar.  Th'  ambassador  of  Carthage  is  arriv'd. 
Att.  And  why  does  that  excite  such  won- 
drous transport ! 
Bar.  I  brii^  another  cause  of  greater  stilL 
Att.  Name  Jt,  my  Barce. 
Bar.  ReguluM  cornea  with  hioih. 

Att.  My  father !  can  it  be  1 
3K 
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Bar.  Thy  father— Rcgulus. 

Att.  Thou  art  deceiT'd,  or  thou  decci?*8t  thy 

friend. 
Bar.  Indeed  I  saw  him  not,  but  CTery  tongae 
Speaks  the  glad  tidings. 

Enter  Publius. 

Att.  See  where  Publius  comes. 

Pub.  My  sister,  Pm  transported  !  Oh  Attilia, 
He*8  here,  our  father — Regulus  is  come ! 

Att.  I  thank  you,  gods :    O  my  full  heart ! 
where  is  m  t 
Hasten,  my  brother,  lead,  O  lead  me  to  him. 

Pub.  It  is  too  soon :  restrain  thy  fond  impa- 
tience. 
With  Africa's  ambassador  he  waits. 
Until  th*  assembled  senate  give  him  audience. 

Att.  Where  was  he,   Publius,  when   thou 
saw*st  him  first  1 

Pub.  You  know,  in  quality  of  Roman  questor. 
My  duty  *tis  to  find  a  fit  abode 
For  all  ambassadors  of  foreign  states. 
Hearing  the  Carthaginian  was  arr{y*d, 
I  hastened  to  the  port,  when,  O  just  gods ! 
No  foreigner,  no  foe,  no  African 
Salutes  my  eye, 'but  Regulus — my  father ! 

Att.  Oh  mighty  joy !  too  exquisite  delight ! 
What  said  the  hero  1  tell  me,  tell  me  all, 
And  ease  my  anxious  breast. 

Pub.  Ere  1  arriv'd, 

My  father  stood  already  on  the  shore, 
Fudng  his  eyes  with  anxious  eagerness, 
As  straining  to  descry  the  capitol. 
I  saw,  and  flew  with  transport  to  embrace  him. 
Pronounced  with  wildest  joy  the  name  of  father— 
With  reverence  seiz'd  his  yenerable  hand, 
And  would  have  kiss*d  it ;  when  the  awful  hero, 
With  that  stem  grandeur  which  made  Carthage 

tremble, 
Drew  back — stood  all  collected  in  himself. 
And  said  austerely,  Know,  thou  rash  ^oung  man. 
That  slaves  in  Rome  have  not  the  rights  o( fa- 
thers. 
Then  asked,  if  yet  the  senate  was  assembled, 
And  where  1  which  having  heard,  without  in- 
dulging 
The  fond  effusions  of  his  soul,  or  mine, 
He  suddenly  retired.     I  flew  with  speed 
To  find  the  consul,  but  as  yet,  success 
Attends  not  my  pursuit     iMrect  me  to  him. 

Bar.  Publius,  you'll  find  him  in  Bellona*s 
temple. 

Att.  Then  Regulus  returns  to  Rome  a  slaye ! 

Pub.  Yes,  but  be  comforted ;  I  know  he  brings 
Proposals  iot  a  peace  ;  his  wiH's  his  fate. 

Alt.  Rome  may  perhaps  refiise  to  treat  of 
peace. 

Pub.  Didst  thou  behold  the  universal  joy 
At  his  return,  thou  wouldst  not  doubt  success. 
There's  not  a  tongue  in  Rome  but,  wild  with 

transport. 
Proclaims  aloud  that  Regulus  is  come ! 
The  streets  are  filled  with  thronging  multitudes. 
Pressing  with  (sger  gaze  to  catch  |i  look. 
The  happy  man  who  can  descry  him  first, 
P6ints  lum  to  his  next  neighbour,  ho  to  his  ; 


Then  what  a  thunder  of  applause  goes  i 
What  music  to  the  ear  of  filial  love ! 
Attilia !  not  a  Roman  eye  was  seen. 
But  shed  pure  tears  of  exquisite  delight. 
Judge  of  my  feelings  by  thy  own,  my  aistei.. 
By  the  large  measure  of  thy  fond  aHection, 
Judge  mine. 

Alt.  Where  is  Licinius !  find  him  out ; 
My  joy  is  incomplete  till  he  partakes  it. 
When  doubts  and  fears  have  rent  my  anxjoms 
In  all  my  woes  he  kindly  bore  a  part :      [heart, 
Felt  all  my  sorrows  with  a  soul  sincere, 
Sigh'd  as  I  sigh'd,  and  number'd  tear  for  tear: 
Now  favouring  heav'n  my  ardent  vows  has  blest, 
He  shall  divide  the  transpmU  of  my  breast. 

[£xtl  Attiua. 

Pub.  Barce,  adieu ! 

Bar.  Publius,  a  moment  hear  na 

Know'st  thou  the  name  of  Africa's  ambassadort 

Puh.  Hamilcarl 

Bar.  Son  of  Hanno ! 

Pub.  Yes !  the  same. 

Bar.  Ah  me !  Hamilcar ! — How  shall  I  sup- 
port it !  {aside.) 

Pub.  Ah,  charming  maid !  the  blood  forsakei 
thy  cheek : 
Is  he  the  rival  of  thy  Publius  1  speak, 
And  tell  me  all  the  rigour  of  ray  fate. 

Bar.  Hear  me,  my  lord.    Since  I  have  been 
thy  slave, 
Thy  goodness,  and  the  friendship  of  Attilia, 
Have  soflen'd  all  the  honors  of  my  fate. 
Till  now  I  have  not  felt  the  weight  of  bondage. 
Till  now — ah,   Publius! — think  me   not  im- 

grateful, 
I  would  not  wrong  thee^I  will  be  sincere^ 
I  will  expose  the  weakncs9  of  tlj  soul. 
Know  then,  my  lord — how  shall  I  tell  thee  aOI 

Pub.  Stop,  cruel  maid,  nor  wound  thy  Publius 
more ; 
I  dread  the  fatal  frankness  of  thy  vrords : 
Spare  me  the  pain  of  knowing  I  am  scom'd ; 
And  if  thy  heart's  devoted  to  another, 
Yet  do  not  tell  it  me  ;  in  tender  pitr 
Do  not,  my  fair,  dissolve  the  fond  illusion, 
The  dear  delightful  visions  I  have  form'd 
Of  future  joy,  and  fond  exhaustless  love. 

{Exit  Pueuvi. 

Bar.  (aUme.)  And  shall  I  see  him  thra,  est 
my  Hamilcar, 
Pride  of  my  soul,  and  lord  of  all  my  wishes ! 
The  only  man  in  all  our  burning  Afric 
Who  ever  taught  my  bosom  how  to  love  ! 
Down,    foolish    heart  !    be    calm,    my  busy 

thoughts! 
If  at  his  name  I  feel  these  strange  emotkNH, 
How  shall  I  see,  how  meet  my  conqueror  1 
O  let  not  those  presume  to  judge  of  joy  [gives. 
Who  ne'er  have  felt  the  pangs  which  alnenet 
Such  tender  transport  those  alone  can  prove, 
Who  long,  Uke  me,  have  known  disastrous  love ; 
The  tears  that  fell,  the  sighs  that  once  were  paid. 
Like  grateful  incense  on  his  altar  laid ; 
The  lambent  flame  rekindle,  not  destroy. 
And  woes  remember'd  heighten  present  joy. 
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ACTH. 

Bcmnm^The  wide  of  the  TempU  of  BeUana— 
SfUJor  the  Senatare  and  Ambaeeadare — 
Lictcre  guarding  the  entrance, 

Manliui,  Puslius,  and  Senatore. 

Man.  Let  Regnlus  be  sent  for  to  our  presence ; 
And  with  him  the  ambassador  of  Carthage. 
If  it  then  true  the  foe  would  treat  of  peace  1 

Fub.  They  wish  at  least  our  captives  were 
exchanged, 
And  send  mjr  tether  to  declare  their  wish : 
If  he  obtain  it,  well :  if  not,  then  Regulus 
Returns  to  meet  the  vengeance  of  the  foe, 
And  pay  for  your  refusal  with  his  blood : 
He  ratified  this  treaty  with  his  oath. 
And,  ere  he  quitted  Carthage,  heard,  unmovM, 
The  dreadful  preparations  for  his  death,  [men  ! 
Should  he  return.     O  Romans !  O  my  country- 
Can  you  resign  your  hero  to  your  foe  1 
Say,  can  you  give  up  Regulus  to  Carthage  1 

Man,  Peace,  PubUus,  peace,   for  see,  thy 
iather  comes. 

Enter  Hamilcab  and  Rboulus. 

Ham.  Why  dost  thou  stop?  dost  thou  forget 
this  temple  1 
I  thought  these  walls  had  been  well  known  to 
Regulus  1 
Reg.  Hamilcar !  I  was  thinking  what  I  was 
When  last  I  saw  them,  and  what  now  I  am. 
Ham.   {to  the  consul.)  Carthage,  by  me,  to 
Rome  this  greeting  sends ; 
That,  wearied  out,  at  length,  with  bloody  war, 
If  Rome  inclines  to  peace,  she  offers  it. 

Man.  We  will  at  leisure  answer  thee.    Be 
seated. 
Come,  Regulus,  resume  thine  ancient  place. 
Reg.  (^nting  to  the  eenatore.)  Wno  then 

are  these  1 
Man.  The  senators  of  Rome. 
Reg.  And  who  art  thou  1 
Man.  What  meanest  thou !  I'm  her  consul ; 
Hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten  Manlius  1    [Rome, 
Reg.  And  shall  a  slave  then  have  a  place  in 
.\mong  her  consuls  and  her  senators  1 

ifoii.   Yes ! — ^For  her  heroes  Rome  forgets 
Softens  their  harsh  austerity  for  thee,  [her  laws ; 
To  whom  she  owes  her  conquest  and  her  tri- 
umphs, [hers. 
Reg.  Rome  may  forget,  but  Regulus  remem- 
Man.  Was  ever  man  so  obstinately  good  1 

(Aside.) 
Pub.  (rising. )  Fathers,  your  pardon.   I  can  sit 
no  longer.  (To  the  senators.) 

Reg.  PubUus,  what  dost  thou  mean  t 
Pub.  To  do  my  duty; 

Where  Regulus  must  sUind,  shall  Publius  sit  ? 
Reg.  Alas !  O  Rome,  how  are  thy  manners 
chanff'd ! 
When  last  f  left  thee,  ere  I  sail*d  for  Afric, 
It  was  a  crime  to  think  of  private  duties 
When  public  cares  required  attention. — Sit, 
tTo  Pub.)  And  learn  to  occupy  thy  place  with 
honour. 
Pub.  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  refuse  obedience  ; 
Mr  heart  overflows  with  duty  to  my  iather. 


Reg.  Know,  Publius,  that  thy  duty's  at  an 
Thy  father  died  when  he  became  a  slave,   [end ; 

Man.  Now  urge  thy  suit,  Hamilcar,  we  at- 
tend, [senger ; 

Ham.  Afric  hath  chosen  Regulus  her  rnen- 
In  him,  both  Carthaffe  and  Haimlcar  speak. 

Man.  (to  Reg.)  We  are  prepar'd  to  hear  thee. 

Ham.  (to  Reg.)  £re  thou  speak'st 

Maturely  weigh  what  thou  hast  sworn  to  do. 
Should  Rome  refuse  to  treat  with  us  of  peace. 

Reg.  What  I  have  sworn  I  wUl  fulfil,  Ham- 
Be  satisfied.  [iicar. 

Pub.  Ye  guardian  gods  of  Rome, 

With  your  own  eloquence  inspire  him  now ! 

Reg.  Carthage  by  me  this  embassy  has  sent ; 
If  Rome  will  leave  her  undisturb'd  possession 
Of  all  she  now  enjoys,  she  offers  peace ; 
But  if  you  rather  vhsh  protracted  war, 
Her  next  proposal  m,  exchange  of  eaptites ; — 
If  you  demand  advfbe  of  Regulus^ 
Reject  them  both. — 

Ham.  What  dost  thou  mean  t 

Pub.  My  father ! 

Man.  Exalted  fortitude  !  I'm  lost  in  wonder. 
(Aside.)  [breath, 

Reg.  Romans!   I  will  not  idly  spend  my 
To  show  the  dire  effects  of  such  a  peace ; 
The  foes,  who  beg  it,  show  their  dread  of  war. 

Man.  But  the  exchange  of  prisoners  thou  pro* 
posest  1  [nic  fraud. 

Reg.  That  artful  scheme  conceals  some  Pi»- 

Ham.  Roman,  beware !  hast  thou  so  soon 
forgotten  1 

jR^.  I  will  fulfil  the  treaty  I  have  sworn  t& 

Pub.  All  will  be  ruined. 

Reg.  Conscript  fathers  !  hear  me.-—      [flla, 
Thougrh  this  exchange  teems  with  a  thousand 
Yet  'tis  th'  example  I  would  deprecate. 
This  treaty  fix'd,  Rome's  honour  is  no  mors ; 
Should  her  degenerate  sons  be  int>mis'd  life. 
Dishonest  Ufe,  and  worthless  lioerty. 
Her  glory,  valour,  mihtary  pride, 
Her  fame,  her  fortitude,  her  all  were  lost. 
What  honest  captive  cf  them  all  would  wish 
With  shame  to  enter  her  imperial  gates. 
The  flagrant  scourge  of  slavery  on  his  back  t 
None,  none,  my  friends,  would  wish  a  fate  so  tUo, 
But  those  base  cowards  who  resiffn'd  their  arms, 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood,  and  poorly  su^ 
Through  ignominious  fear  of  death,  for  bond- 
age; 
The  scorn,  the  laughter,  of  th'  insulting  foe. 
O  shame  !  shame  !  shame !  eternal  infamy ! 

Man.  However  hurtful  this  exchange  may  bo, 
The  liberty,  the  Ufa  of  Regulus, 
More  than  compensates  for  it. 

Reg.  Thou  art  mistaken.-^ 

This  Regulus  is  a  mere  mortal  man. 
Yielding  anace  to  all  th'  infirmities 
Of  weak,  decaying  nature. — I  am  old. 
Nor  can  my  future,  feeble  services, 
Assist  my  country  much ;  but  mark  me  well ; 
The  young  fierce  heroes  you'd  restore  to  Car- 
thage, 
In  lieu  of  this  old  man,  are  her  chief  bulwaika. 
Fathers  !  in  vig'rous  youth  this  well-strung  arm 
Fought  for  my  country,  fought  and  conquor'd 
for  her: 
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Thftt  WM  die  time  to  prise  its  ferrice  high. 
Jlow,  weak  and  nerveless,  let  the  foe  possess  it, 
For  it  csn  hsnn  them  in  the  fieid  no  more. 
'hst  Carthage  have  the  poor,  degrading  triumph, 
To  ckise  these  failing  eyes ;  kmt,  O,  my  coun- 
trymen! 
O^eck  their  Tain  hopes,  and  show  asph-inff  Afric 
.''^at  heroes  are  the  common  growth  of  Koine. 

Man,  Unequail'd  fortitude. 

JPub.  O  fatal  Tirtue !  [founds  roe. 

Ham.  What  do  I  hearl  this  constancy  con- 

Man.  {to  the  senators.)   Let  honour  be  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions, 
Not  interest,  fathers.     Let  no  selfish  yiews 
■Preach  safety  at  the  price  of  truth  and  tustice. 

Keg.  If  Rome  would  thank  me,  I  will  teach 
her  how. 
—Know,  fothers,  that  these  savage  Africans 
Thought  me  so  base,  so  veiy  low  of  soul, 
That  the  poor,  wretched  privilege,  of  breathing, 
Would  force  me  to  betray  my  country  to  them. 
Have  these  barbarians  any  tortures  left. 
To  match  the  cruelty  of  such  a  thought  t 
Revenge  me,  fathers  !  and  Pm  stiU  a  Roman. 
Aim,  arm  yourselves,  prepare  your  citizens. 
Snatch  vour  imprisoned  eagles  from  their  fiuies. 
Fly  to  the  shores  of  Carthage,  force  her  gates. 
Die  every  Rpman  svrord  in  Ptmic  blood — 
And  do  such  deeds — that  when  I  shall  return 
(As  I  have  stDorrij  and  am  resolved  to  do), 
I  may  behold  with  joy,  reflected  back. 
The  terrors  of  your  rage  in  the  dire  visages 
Of  my  astonish'd  executioners.        [m  wonder  ! 

Ham.  Surprise  has  chilled  my  blood!  Pmlost 

Pub.  Does  no  one  answer  1  must  my  father 
perish !  [question : 

Man.  Romans^  we  must  defer  th*  important 
Maturest  counsels  must  determine  on  it. 
Rest  we  awhile  : — Nature  requires  some  pause 
From  high-rais'd  admiration.     Thou,  Hamikar, 
Shalt  shortly  know  our  final  resolution. 
Meantime,  we  go  to  supplicate  the  gods. 

Reg.  Have  you  a  doubt  remaining!  Man- 
bus,  spMk. 

Man.  Yes,  Regnlus,  I  think  the  danger  less 
Tb  lose  th*  advantage  thy  advice  suggests. 
Than  would  accrue  to  Rome  in  losing  thee. 
Whose  wisdor.n  might  direct,   whose  valour 

guard  her. 
AihirBt>for  glory  thou  wouldst  rush  on  death. 
And  for  thy  country^s  sake  wouldst  ^rreatly  perish. 
Too  vast  a  sscrifice  thy  zeal  requires. 
For  Rome  must  bleed  when  Regulus  expires. 
Exeunt  consul  and  senators. 

Moment    Rkoulub,  Publius,   Hamilcar  ;    to 
them  enter  Attilu  and  LiciNius. 

Ham.  Does  Regulus  fulfil  his  promise  thus  ? 

Reg.  Pve  promis'd  to  return,  and  I  will  do  it. 
«     Att.  My  father !  think  a  moment. 

Lie.  Ah !  my  friend  ! 

Iac.  and  Att.  O,  by  this  hand,  we  beg — 

Reg.  Away !  no  more. 

Thanks  to  Rome*8  guardian  gods,  Pm  yet  a  slave, 
And  will  be  still  a  slave,  to  make  Rome  free  ! 

AU.  Was  the  exchange  refused  1    Oh !  ease 
my  fears. 

tUg.  Publius  !  conduct  Hamikar  and  myself 


To  the  sbode  thou  hast  for  each  provided. 

Att.  h.  foreign  residence  1  a  strange  abode ! 
And  will  my  father  spurn  his  household  gods  1 

Pub.  My  sire  a  stranger  ! — ^Will  he  iaste  oo 
more 
The  smiling  blessings  of  his  cheerliil  home  1 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  the  laws  of  Ronie 
A  fbe*s  ambsssador  within  her  gates  1      [forbid 

Pub.  This  rigid  law  does  not  extend  to  thss. 

Reg.  Yes  ;  did  it  not  alike  extend  to  all, 
*Twere  t3rninny. — The  law  rights  every  man. 
But  favours  none. 

AtL  Then,  O  my  fotber. 

Allow  thy  daughter  to  partake  thy  fate  ! 

Reg.  AttiUa  !  no.     The  present  exigence 
Demands  far  other  thoughts,  than  the  soft  cars% 
The  fond  effusions,  the  dehffhtful  weskness, 
The  dear  affsctions  *twixt  the  child  and  parsnt 

Att.  How  is  my  father  chang'd  from  what 
Pve  known  him  !  [Reffntos, 

Reg.  The  fate  of  Regulus  is  chang'o,  not 
I  sm  the  same ;  in  laurels  or  in  chains. 
*Tis  the  same  principle  ;  the  same  fix*d  sool, 
Unmoved  itself,  though  circumstancOs  change. 
The  native  vigour  of  the  free-bom  mind 
Still  struggles  with,  still  conquers,  adverse  for- 
tune; 
Soars   above   chains,  invincible   thos^   vso- 
quish'd. 

[Exeunt  Rxoulus  ead  PirBuua 

Attilu,  Hamilcar,  goings  eniir  Bascb. 

Bar.  Ah !  my  Hamilcar. 

Ham.  Ah !  my  long-kist  Baici  . 

Again  I  lose  thee ;  Regulus  rejects 

Th*  exchange  of  prisoners  Africa  proposes. 

i  My  heart's  too  full.     Oh,  I  have  much  to  saj ! 

I      Bar.  Yet  you  unkindly  leave  mo,  and  say 

nothing.  [fovei, 

Ham.  Ah  !  didst  thou  love  as  thy  Hamilcar 
Words  were  superfluous ;  in  my  eyes,  my  Bares, 
Thou'dst  read  the  tender  ekxjuence  of  love, 
Th*  uncounterfeited  language  of  my  heart. 
A  single  look  betrays  the  soal*s  soft  feelings. 
And  Skowu  imperfect  speech  of  little  worth. 

[Exit  Hahiloar. 

Att.  My  father  then  conspires  his  own  ds- 
Is  it  not  sot  [stnietisB. 

Bar.  Indeed,  I  fisar  it  mack; 

But  as  the  senate  has  not  yet  resolv'd,   [melt ; 
There  is  some  room  for  hope ;  lose  not  a  ms> 
And,  ere  the  conscript  fathers  are  assembled. 
Try  all  the  powers  of  wiiming  eloquence. 
Each  gentle  art  of  feminine  persuasion. 
The  love  of  kindred,  and  the  faith  of  friends, 
To  bend  the  rigid  Romans  to  thy  purpoee. 

Alt.  Yes,  Barce,  I  will  go ;   I  will'exert 
My  Uttle  pow'r,  though  hopeless  of  success. 
Undone  Attilia  I  fall'n  from  hope's  gay  heights 
Down  the  dread  precipice  of  aeep  despair. 
So  some  tir'd  mariner  the  coast  espies. 
And  his  lov'd  home  explores  with  straining  eyes ; 
Prepares  with  joy  to  quit  the  treacherous  deep^ 
Hush*d  every  wave,  and  every  wind  asleep ; 
But,  ere  he  lands  upon  the  well-known  shoM, 
Wild  storms  arise,  and  furious  billows  roar. 
Tear  the  fond  wretch  from  all  his  hopes  awi^, 
And  drive  his  shatter*d  bark  again  to  sm. 
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ACT  m. 


'A   Portico  of  a  Palace  without  the 
of  Rome.'-^The 
I  ombiueaidor. 


abode  of  the  Cartha^ 


er  Rboulus  and  Publius  meeting. 

Ah !  Publias  here  al  such  a  time  as 
i»1  [senate 

thou  the  important  question  that  the 
f  hour  debate  1 — Thy  country's  ffIory» 
er's  honour,  and  the  public  good? 
u  know  this,  and  fondly  hnffer  here  t 
rhey're  not  yet  met,  my  UuLer, 

Haste — away — 
my  counsel  in  th*  assembled  senate, 
their  wav'ring  virtue  by  thy  courage, 
;ulus  shall  fflory  in  his  boy.  [task. 

kh  !  spare  tny  son  the  most  ungrateful 
-supplicate  the  ruin  of  my  father  ? 
rhe  good  of  Rome  can  never  hurt  her 
>ns. 

[n  pity  to  thy  children,  spare  thyself. 
Dost  thou  then  think  that  nune's  a 
antic  bravery  1 
^us  would  rashh  seek  his  fate  1 

how  little  dost  thou  know  thy  sire  ! 
ig  youth  !  learn,  that  Uke  other  men, 
e  evil,  and  I  seek  the  good ; 
I  find  in  guUt,  and  thie  in  virtae. 
Mi  ffuilt,  guilt  of  the  blackest  die, 
hinkof  freedom  at  th*  expense 
ar  bleeding  country  1  to  me,  therefore, 

and  life  would  be  the  heaviest  evils ; 
eserve  that  country,  to  restore  her, 
ler  wounds,  though  at  the  price  of /i/e, 
is  dearer  far,  the  price  of  liberty, 
—therefore,  slavery  and  death 
ilus's  good — his  wish — ^his  choice. 

Tet  sure  our  country 

Is  a  tohoU,  my  Publius, 

we  all  are  parfSf  nor  should  a  citizen 
is  interests  as  distinct  from  hers ; 

or  fears  should  touch  his  patriot  soul, 

affect  her  honour  or  her  stiame. 
n  in  hostile  fields  he  bUede  to  save  her, 
tiff  blood  he  loses.  His  his  country' t ; 
pays  her  back  a  debt  he  owes. 
3*s  bound  for  birth  and  education : 

secure  him  from  domestic  feuds, 
.  the  foreign  foe  her  arme  protect  him. 
I  him  honours,  dignity,  and  rank, 
gs  revenges,  and  nis  merit  pays ; 

a  tender  and  indulgent  mother, 
n  with  comforts,  and  would  mske  his 
ae 

IS  nature  and  the  gods  designed  it. 
8,  my  son,  have  their  alloy  of  pain, 
h*  unworthy  wretch,  who  will  not  bear 
m  of  the  public  burden,  lose 
tfages  it  yields ; — let  him  retire 

dear  blessings  of  a  social  life, 
1  the  sacred  laws  which  guard  those 
sssings ; 

i  the  civilized  abodes  of  man, 
dred  brutes  one  common  shelter  seek 
wild^,  and  dens,  and  dreary  caves, 

their  shaggy  tenants  share  the  spoil ; 
I  savage  hunters  mils  *iieir  piey, 


From  scattezM  acorns  pick  a  scaxi|>y.  meal, — 
Far  from  the  sweet  ciYilitias  of  life ;        [doom 
There  let  him  live,  axid  vaunt  his  wretched  free- 
While  we,  obedient  to  the  Uws  that  guard  i^i^ 
Guard  than,  and  hve  or  die  as  they  decree. 
Pub.  With  reverence  and  astonishment.!  bom 
thee  I 
Thy  words,  my  father,  have  convinced  mv  reason, 
But  cannot  touch  my  heart ; — nature  dentes 
Obedience  so  repugnant    Vm  a  son. 

Reg.  A  poor  excuse,  unworthy  of  a  Roman . 
Brutus,  Virginius,  Manlius — they  were  fathera. 
Pub.  Tis  true,  they  were ;  but  this  heroic 
This  glorious  elevation  of  the  soul,  [greatnev^ 
Has  been  confined  to  fathers, — Rome,  tiU  now, 
Boasts  not  a  son  of  such  nmiatural  virtue, 
Who,  spuming  all  the  powerful  ties  of  blood,  • 
Has  UoDurM  to  procure  his  father's  death. 
Reg.  Then  be  the  first  to  give  the  great  ex- 
ample— 
Go,  hasten,  be  thyself  that  son,  my  Publius. 
Pub.  My  father,  ah  ! 

Reg.  Publius,  no  more ;  begone— 

Attend  the  senate — let  me  know  my  fate ; 
'Twill  be  more  glorious  if  aimounc'd  by  thee. 
Pub.  Too  much,  too  much,  thy  rigid  virtue 
claims 
From  thy  unhappy  son.    O  nature,  nature ! 

Reg.  Publius !  am  I  a  stranger,  or  thy  father  * 
In  ei&er  case  an  obvious  dut^  waits  thee ; 
If  thou  regard'st  me  as  an  ahen  here. 
Learn  to  prefer  to  mine  the  good  of  Rome ; 
If  as  a  father — reverence  my  commands,  [sou!. 
Pub.  Ah !  couldst  thou  look  into  my  inmost 
And  see  how  warm  it  bums  with  love  and  duty, 
Thou  wouldst  abate  the  rigour  of  thy  worda. 

Reg.  Could  I  explore  the  secrets  of  thy  breaat. 
The  virtue  I  would  wish  shoukl  flourish  there 
Were  fortitude,  not  weak,  complaining  love. 

Pub.  If  thou  requir'st  my  blood,  rilshed  it  all ; 
But  when  thou  dost  enjoin  the  harsher  task 
That  I  should  labour  to  procure  thy  death. 
Forgive  thy  sort — he  has  not  so  much  virtue. 
[Ent  Publius. 
Reg.  Th'  important  hour  draws  on,  and  now 
my  soul 
Loses  her  wonted  cahnness,  lest  the  senate 
Should  doubt  what  answer  to  return  to  Car 

0  ye  protecting  deities  of  Rome  !  [thage. 
Ye  guardian  gods  !  look  down  propitious  on  her 
Inspure  her  senate  with  your  sacred  wisdom* 
And  call  up  all  that's  Roman  in  their  souls ! 

Enter  Minlius  (epeaking). 

See  that  the  lictors  wait,  and  guard  the  ea 
Take  care  that  none  intrude.  [trance— 

Reg.  Ah!  Manlius  here! 

What  can  this  mean  1 

Man.  Where,  where  is  Regubs  1 

The  great,  the  godlike,  the  invincible  t 
Oh,  let  me  stram  the  hero  to  my  breast.<— 

Reg.  (avoiding  him.)  Manlius,  stand  oS,  re- 
member I'm  a  slave  1 
And  thou  Rome's  consul 

Man.  I  am  something  more  t 

1  am  a  man  enamoor'd  of  thy  virtues ; 

Thy  fortitude  and  courage  have  subdued  ow. 

I  looff  thynvol— I  amiMisiby/riffNi:  «jy 
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Allow  me  that  distinction^  dearer  far 
Than  all  the  honours  Rome  can  give  without  it. 
Rtg.  This  is  the  temper  still  of  noble  minds, 
And  these  the  blessings  of  an  humble  fortune. 
Had  I  not  been  a  $ltnt^  I  ne'er  had  gained 
The  treasure  of  thy  friendship. 

Man.  I  confess. 

Thy  ffrandeur  cast  a  veil  before  my  eyes, 
Which  the  reverse  of  fortune  has  remor'd. 
Oft  have  I  seen  thee  on  the  day  of  triumph, 
A  conqueror  of  nations,  enter  Rome ; 
Now,  tnou  hast  conquerM/orfuiw  and  tkjfttlf. 
Thy  laurels  oft  have  mov*d  my  soul  to  envy, 
Thy  chains  awaken  my  respect,  my  reyerence ; 
Then  Regulus  appeared  a  hero  to  me. 
He  rises  now  a  god. 

Reg.  Manlius,  enough.  | 

Cease  thy  applause ;  *tis  dangerous ;  praise  like 

tlune 
Might  tempt  the  most  severe  and  cautious  virtue. 
Bless*d  be  the  gods,  who  gild  my  latter  davs 
With  the  briffht  glory  of  the  consults  friendship ! 

Man.  Forbid  it,  Jove !  saidst  thou  thy  UUUr 
da^sl 
May  gnu;ious  heav'n  to  a  far  distant  hour 
Protract  thy  valued  life.     Be  it  my  care 
To  crown  the  hopes  of  thy  admiring  country. 
By  giving  back  her  long-lost  hero  to  her. 
I  wiH  exert  my  power  to  brin^  about 
Th'  exchange  ol  captives  Africa  proposes. 

Rtg.  Ma^ius,  and  is  it  thus,  is  this  the  way 
Thou  dost  begin  to  give  me  proofs  of  friendship  1 
Ah  !  if  thy  love  be  so  destructive  to  me, 
What  would  thy  hatred  be  1    Mistaken  consul ! 
Shall  I  then  lose  the  profit  of  my  wrongs  ? 
Be  thus  defrauded  of  the  benefit 
I  vainly  hoped  from  all  my  years  of  bondage  ? 
I  did  not  come  to  show  my  chains  to  Rome, 
To  move  my  countiv  to  a  weak  compassion ; 
I  came  to  save  her  honour,  to  preserve  her 
From  tarnishing  her  glory ;  came  to  snatch  her 
From  offers  so  destructive  to  her  fame. 
O  Manlius !  either  g^ve  me  proofs  more  worthy 
A  Roman's  friendship,  or  renew  thy  hate. 

Man.  Dost  thoti  not  know,  that,  this  exchange 
Inevitable  death  must  be  thy  fate  1        [refus'd, 

Reg.  And  has  the  name  of  death  such  terror 
in  it, 
To  strike  with  dread  the  mighty  soul  of  Manlius  t 
'Tis  not  Uhday  I  learn  that  I  am  mortal. 
The  foe  can  only  take  from  Regulus 
What  wearied  nature  would  have  shortly  yield- 
It  will  be  now  a  voluntary  gift,  [ed  ; 
"Twould  then  become  a  tribute  seiz'd,  not  offer'd. 
Yes,  Manlius,  tell  the  world  that  as  I  lived 
For  Rome  alone,  when  I  could  live  no  longer, 
'Twai  my  last  care  how,  dying,  to  assist. 
To  save  that  country  I  had  lived  to  serve. 

Jlfaii.  O  unexampled  worth !  O  godlike  Reg- 
ulus! 
Thrice  happy  Rome !  unparalleled  in  heroes  ! 
Hast  thou  then  sworn,  thou  awfully  good  man  ! 
Never  to  bless  the  consul  with  thy  friendship  1 

Reg:  If  thou  wilt  love  me,  love  me  like  a 
Roman.  [ship. 

These  are  the  terms  on  which  I  take  thy  friend- 
We  both  must  make  a  sacrifice  to  Rome, 
my  Ufe.  and  thou  of  Regulue  : 


One  must  resisn  his  being,  one  his  frieno. 
It  is  but  iust,  3mt  what  procures  our  counti? 
Such  real  blessings,  such  substantial  food,  * 
Should  cost  thee  something — ^I  shall  lose  but 

little. 
Go  then,  my  friend !  but  promise,  ere  thou  goest. 
With  all  the  consular  authority. 
Thou  wilt  support  my  counsel  in  the  senate. 
If  thou  art  willing  to  accept  these  terms,  [ship. 
With  transport  I  embrace  thy  proffer'd  friend- 

Man.  (after  «  pause.)  Yes,  I  do  ph)mise. 

Reg.  Bounteous  gods,  I  thank  yoa ! 

Ye  never  gave,  in  all  your  round  of  blessing, 
A  nft  so  greatly  welcome  to  my  soul. 
As  ManUus'  friendship  on  the  terms  oi  honour  ? 
I     Man.  Immortal  Powers !  why  am  not  I  a  slave! 
By  heav'n  !  I  ahuost  envy  thee  thy  bonds. 

Reg.  My  friend !  there's  not  a  moment  to  bs 
lost; 
Ere  this,  perhaps,  the  senate  is  assemUed. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  virtues,  I  coHimit 
The  dignitv  of  Rome — my  peace  and  honooi. 

Man.  Illustrious  man,  nrewell ! 

Reg.  Farewell,  my  friend ! 

Man.  The  sacred  flame  thou  hast  kindled  m 
my  soul 
Glows  in  each  vein,  trembles  in  every  nerve,  -• 
And  raises  me  to  something  more  than  man.  ■ 
My  blood  is  fired  with  virtue,  and  with  Roois^  * 
And  every  pulse  beats  an  alarm  to  glory.  ' 

Who  would  not  spurn  a  eceptre  when  compart 
With  chains  hke  thine  1    'Thou  man  ot  eveiy 
virtue, 

0  farewell !  may  all  the  gods  protect  and  hlem 

thee.  {Exit  MAtfuu: 

Enter  Licimus. 

Reg.  Now  I  begin  to  live  :  propitious  Heavn 
Inclines  to  favour  me. — Licimus  here  T 

lae.  With  joy,  my  honour'd  friend,  I  sask 
thy  presence. 

Reg.  And  why  with  joy  1 

Lie.  Because  my  heart  once  mors 

Beats  high  with  flattering  hope.     In  thy  gresl 

1  have  been  labouring.  [cause 
Reg.  Say'st  thou  in  my  cause  1 
Lie.  In  thine  and  lU>me's.     Does  it  excite 

thy  wonder  1 
Couldst  thou  then  think  so  poorly  of  Licinius, 
That  base  ingratitude  could  find  a  place 
Within  his  bosom  1 — Can  I  then  forget 
Thy  thousand  acts  of  friendship  to  my  youth! 
Forget  them  too  at  that  important  moment 
When  most  I  might  assist  thee  1 — Regulus, 
Thou  wast  my  leader,  general,  father — all. 
Didst  thou  not  teach  me  early  how  to  tread 
The  path  of  slory ;  point  the  way  thyself. 
And  bid  me  follow  tliee  ? 

Reg.  But  say,  Licinius, 

What  hast  thou  done  to  serve  me ! 

Lie.  1  have  defended 

Thy  liberty  and  life ! 

Reg.  Ah  !  speak — explain. — 

Lie.  Just  as  the  fathers  were  about  to  meet, 
I  hasten'd  to  the  temple — at  the  entrance 
Their  passage  I  retarded,  by  the  force 
Of  strong  entreaty  ;  then  address'd  myself 
So  well  to  each,  that  I  from  each  obiMi*4 
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A  declaration,  that  his  utmost  power 
Should  be  exerted  for  thy  life  and  freedom. 

Reg.  Great  gods !  what  do  I  hear  1  Licinius 
too! 

Lie.  Not  he  alone  ;  no,  *twere  indeed  unjust 
To  rob  the  fair  Attilia  of  her  claim 
To  filial  merit.— What  I  could,  I  did.      [earth, 
But  the — thy  charming  daughter — heav*n  and 
What  did  she  not,  to  save  her  father  1 

Reg.  Whol 

Lie.  Attilia,  thy  beloy'd — thy  age*s  darling ! 
Was  ever  father  blessed  with  such  a  child  ! 
Gods  !  how  her  looks  took  captive  all  who  saw 
How  did  her  soothing  eloquence  subdue      [her ! 
The  stoutest  hearts  of  Rome !  How  did  she  rouse 
Contending  passions  in  the  breasts  of  all ! 
How  sweetly  temper  dignity  with  grief! 
With  what  a  soft,  inimitable  grace,      [soothM. 
She    prais*d,   reproached,    entreated,    flatter'd, 

Reg.  What  said  the  senators  1 
A        Iac.  What  could  they  say  1 

Who  could  resist  the  lovely  conqueror  1 
See  where  she  comes — Hope  dances  in  her  eyes, 
*  lights  up  all  her  beauties  into  smiles. 

Enter  Attilia. 

"       AiU  OncQ  more,  my  dearest  father^ 

Reg.  Ah,  presume  not 

\^  To  cidl  me  by  that  name.    For  know,  Attiha, 
k-  I  ftomber  thee  among  the  foes  of  Regulus. 
r.       Ati.  What  do  I  hear  1  thy  foe  1    my  father's 
foe  1  [glory- 

Reg.  His  worst  of  foes — the  murdVer  of  his 
AU.  Ah !  is  it  then  a  proof  of  enmity 
To  wish  thee  all  the  good  that  gods  can  give  thee, 
^     To  yield  my  Ufe,  if  needful,  for  thy  service  1 

Keg.  Thou  rash,  imprudent  girl !  thou  little 
know'st 
The  dignity  and  weight  of  pubUc  cares. 
Who  made  a  weak  and  inezperiencM  woman 
The  arbiter  of  Regulus's  fate  1 
Lie.     For  pity's  sake,  my  Lord  ! 
Reg.  Peace,  peace,  young  man ! 

Her  silence  better  than  thy  language  pleaids. 
That  bears  at  least  the  semblance  of  repentancs. 
Immortal  powers ! — A  daughter  and  a  Roman ! 
Att.  Because  I  am  a  daughter,  I  presum'd — 
Lie.  Because  I  am  a  Roman,  I  aspired 
I      T'  oppose  th'  inhuman  rigour  of  thy  fate. 

Reg.  No  more,  Licinius.  Howcanhebecall'd 
A  Roman,  who  would  live  with  infamy  1 
Or  how  can  she  be  Regulus's  daughter. 
Whose  doward  mind  wants  fortitude  and  honour  1 
Unhappy  children  !  now  you  make  me  feel 
The  burden  of  my  chains  :  your  feeble  souls 
Have  made  me  know  I  am  indeed  a  slave. 

[Exit  Reoulus. 
Ait.  Tell  me,  Licinius,  and  oh !  tell  me  truly. 
If  thou  believ'st  in  all  the  round  of  time 
There  ever  breath'd  a  maid  so  truly  wretched  1 
To  weep,  to  mourn,  a  father's  cruel  fate — 
I'o  love  him  with  soul-rending  tenderness — 
To  know  no  peace  by  day,  or  rest  by  night — 
To  bear  a  bleeding  heart  in  this  poor  bosom. 
Which  aches  and  trembles  but  to  think  he  suffers : 
This  is  my  crime — in  any  other  child 
*Twould  be  a  merit. 

Lie.  Oh  !  my  best  Attilia! 


Do  not  repent  thee  of  the  pious  deed  : 

It  was  a  virtuous  error.     That  in  us 

Is  a  just  duty,  which  the  godlike  soul 

Of  Regulas  would  think  a  shameful  weakneaa. 

If  the  contempt  of  life  in  him  be  virtue, 

It  were  in  us  a  crime  to  let  him  perish. 

Perhaps  at  last  he  may  consent  to  live ; 

He  then  will  thank  us  for  our  caros  to  save  him : 

I^t  not  his  anger  fright  thee.     Though  our  Io?a 

Offend  him  now,  yet,  when  his  mighty  soul 

Is  reconcil'd  to  life,  he  will  not  chide  us. 

The  sick  man  loathes,  and  with  reluctance  takes 

The  remedy  by  which  his  health's  restor'd. 

Alt.  Licinius!  his  reproaches  wound  my  soiii. 
I  cannot  live,  and  bear  his  indignation. 

Lie,  Would  my  Attilia  rather  lose  her  father 
Than,  by  offending  him,  preserve  his  life  t 

Att.  Ah!  no.     Ifhe  but  live,  I  am  contented. 

Lie.  Yes,  he  shall  live,  and  we  again  be 
bless'd  : 
Then  dry  thv  tears,  and  let  those  lovely  orbs 
Beam  with  their  wonted  lustre  on  Licinius, 
Who  Uves  but  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  smiles. 
[Exit  Licinius. 

Att.  (ahne.)  Oh  Fortune,  Fortune,  thou  ca- 
pi.t-ious  goddess ! 
Thy  frowns  and  favours  have  alike  no  bounds ; 
Unjust  or  prodigal,  in  each  extreme. 
When  thou  wouldst  humble  human  vanity. 
By  singUnff  out  a  wretch  to  bear  thy  wrath. 
Thou  crushest  him  with  anguish  to  excess  ; 
If  thou  wouldst  blettt  thou  mak'st  the  happiness 
Too  poignant  for  his  giddy  sense  to  bear. — 
Immortal  gods,  who  rule  the  fates  of  men, 
Preserve  my  father!    bless  him,  bless  him 

heav'n ! 
If  your  avenging  thunderbolts  must  falU 
Strike  here — this  bosom  will  invite  the  blow, 
And  thank  you  for  it :  but  in  mercy  spare. 
Oh  !  spare  his  sacred,  venerable  head ; 
Respect  in  him  an  image  of  yourselves ; 
And  leave  a  world,  who  wants  it,  an  example 
Of  courage,  wisdom,  constancy,  and  truth. 

Yet  if.  Eternal  Powers  who  rule  this  ball ! 
You  have  decreed  that  Reffulus  must  &11 ; 
Teach  me  to  yield  to  your  divine  conunand, 
And  meekly  bow  to  your  correcting  hand ; 
Contented  to  resign,  or  pleas'd  receive. 
What  reason  may  withhold,  or  mercy  give. 

[Exit  Attilu. 

ACT  IV. 
Scene — Gallery  in  the  Ambassador's  Palsies. 
Reg.  {alone.)  Be  calm  my  soul !  what  strange 
emotions  shake  thee  ! 
Emotions  thou  hast  never  felt  till  now. 
Thou  hast  defied  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
Th'  impetuous  hurricane,  the  thunder's  roar. 
And  all  the  terrors  of  the  various  war  ; 
Yet,  now  thou  tremblest,  fearful  and  dismay'd, 
With  anxious  expectation  of  thy  fate. — 
Yes,  thou  hast  amplest  reason  for  thy  fears  ; 
For  till  this  hour,  so  pregnant  with  events, 
Thy  fame  and  glory  never  were  at  stake. 
Soft — let  me  think — what  is  this  thing  celled 

glory  7 
Tis  the  soul's  tyrant,  that  should  be  dethron'dt .,  • 
And  learn  subjection  like  her  other  ] 
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Ah    no !  'tis  false  :    thii  is  the  cowaid's  plea ; 
The  lazy  luiguage  of  refining  Tice. 
That  man  was  born  in  rain,  whose  wish  to  serre 
Is  circumscribed  within  the  wretched  boomU 
Of  self—tL  narrow,  miserable  sphere ! 
Glory  exalts,  enlarges,  dignifies, 
Absorbs  the  tel/ith  in  the  toeial  claims, 
And  renders  man  a  blessing  to  mankind.— 
It  is  this  principle,  this  span  of  deity. 
Rescues  debased  homamty  from  ^ilt. 
And  elcTates  it  by  her  strong  excitements. — 
It  takes  off  sensibility  from  pain,  [death ; 

From  peril,  fear ;  plucks  out  the  sting  from 
Changes  ferocious  into  jg^ntle  manners ; 
And  teaches  men  to  imitate  the  gods. 
It  shows, — but  see,  alas  !  where  Publius  comes. 
Ah !  he  adyances  with  a  downcast  eye. 
And  step  irresolute.^ 

Enlef  PtTBLius. 

Jkg.  My  Pnblius,  welcome ! 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring!    What  says  the 

senate! 
It  yet  mv  fate  determined  1  quickly  tell  me. — 

Puk.  I  cannot  speak,  and  yet,  alas !  I  must. 

Reg.  Tell  me  the  whole. — 

Put.  Would  I  were  rather  dumb  1 

Reg.  Publius,  no  more  delay : — ^I  charge  thee 
mak.  [part. 

Puh.  The  senate  has  decreed  you  shall  do- 

Reg.  Blest  spirit  of  Rome  !  thou  hast  at  last 
preYail'd— 
I  thank  the  gods,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain  ! 
Where  is  Hamilcar  1 — find  him — let  us  go. 
For  Regulus  has  naught  to  do  in  Rome  ; 
I  have  accomplished  her  important  work. 
And  must  depart 

Fub^  Ah,  my  unhappy  fiither ! 

Reg.   Unhavpjf,  Publius !  didst  tnou  say  «»• 
havpiff  • 

Does  he,  does  that  blest  man  deserve  this  name. 
Who  to  his  latest  breath  can  serve  his  country  1 

Pub,   lake  thee,  my  father,  I  adore  my 
country, 
7et  weep  with  anguish  o*er  thy  cruel  chains. 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  Ufe^e  a  slavery  t 
The  body  is  the  chain  that  binds  the  soul ; 
A  yoke  that  every  mortal  must  endure. 
Wouldst  thou  lament — ^lament  the  general  fate. 
The  chain  that  nature  gives,  entail'd  on  all, 
Not  these  /  wear. 

Pub.  Forgive,  forgive  my  sorrows : 

V  know,  alas !  too  wefi,  those  fell  barbarians 
Intend  thee  instant  death. 

Reg.  So  shall  my  life 

And  servitude  together  have  an  end. — 
Pnblius,  farewell !  nay,  do  not  follow  me. 

Pub.  Alas !  my  father,  if  thou  ever  lov*dst 
Refuse  me  not  the  mournful  consolation     [me. 
To  pay  the  last  sad  offices  of  duty 
I  e*er  can  show  thee. — 

Reg.  No ! — ^thou  canst  fulfil 

Thy  duty  to  thy  father  in  a  way 
More  grateful  to  him :  I  must  straisfat  embaik. 
Be  it  meanwhile  thy  pious  care  to  keep 
Mv  lov*d  Attilia  from  a  sight,  I  fear, 
Would  rend  her  gentle  heart.  Her  tears,  my  son, 
Woold  dim  the  glories  of  thy  father*s  triumph. 


Her  sinkinff  qiirits  an  subdued  by  grief. 
And,  should  her  sorrows  pass  the  bwnds  of  ree- 
Publius,  have  pity  on  her  tender  age ;       [sod, 
Compassionate  the  weakness  of  her  sex ; 
We  must  not  hope  to  find  in  her  soft  soul 
The  strong  exertion  of  a  manly  courage. — 
Support  her  fainting  spirit,  and  instruct  her, 
By  tny  example,  htm  a  Roman  ought 
To  bear  misfortune.   O,  indulge  her  weaknesi ! 
And  be  to  her  the  father  she  will  lose. 
I  leave  my  daughter  to  thee — I  do  more— 
I  leave  to  thee  the  conduct  of— thyself. 
— ^Ah,  Publius !  I  percei?e  thy  courage  f^uls^  - 
I  see  the  ouivering  hp,  the  starting  tear ; — 
lliat  lip,  that  tear  calls  down  my  mounting  sooL 
Resume  thyself — oh  !  do  not  blast  my  hope ! 
Yes — Pm  composed — ^thou  wilt  not  mock  my 

age— 
Thou  art — thou  art  a  Rowum — and  my  eon. 

lExU. 
Pub.  And  »  he  gone! — now  be  thyself,  my 

soul — 
Hard  is  the  conflict,  but  the  triun^  glorious. 
Yes, — ^I  must  conquer  these  too  tender  feelings ; 
The  blood  that  fills  these  veins  demands  it  of 
My  father's  great  example,  too,  requires  it  [me ; 
Forgive  me,  Rome^  and  gleryt  if  I  yielded 
To  nature's  strong  attack  : — I  must  subdue  it 
Now,  Regulus,  I  feel  I  am  thy  eon. 

Enter  Attilla  and  Babcb. 

Att,  My  brother,   Pm  distracted,  wild  with 
fear — 
Tell  roe,  O  tell  me,  what  I  dread  to  know — 
Is  it,  then,  true  1 — I  cannot  speak — my  ^Uher^ 

Bar.  May  we  believe  the  fatal  news  ? 

Pub.  Yes,  Baica 

It  is  determined.     Regulus  must  go. 

Att.  Immortal  powers! — AVhat  say*st  thon! 

Bar.  Can  it  bet 

Thou  canst  not  mean  it. 

Att.  Then  you've  all  betrayed  ms. 

Pub.  Thy  grief  avails  not. 

Enter  Hahiloab  and  Licixnus. 

Bar.  Pity  us,  Hamilcar ! 

'    Att.  Oh,  help,  Licinius,  help  the  lost  Attilia! 
^  Ham.  My  Barce !  there's  no  hope. 

Lie.  Ah !  my  fair  mourner. 

All's  lost! 

Att.        What,  all,  Licinius  1  saidst  thou  alll 
Not  one  poor  glimpse  of  comfort  left  behind  * 
Tell  me  at  least  wnere  Regulus  is  gone : 
The  daughter  shall  partake  the  father's  chains, 
And  share  the  woes  she  knew  not  to  prevent 

{Going. 

Pub.  What  would  thy  wild  despair!   Attilia, 
stay. 
Thou  must  not  follow ;  this  excess  of  grief 
Would  much  offend  him. 

Att.  Dost  thou  hope  to  ttop  me! 

Pub.  I  hope  thou  wilt  resume  thy  better  sell. 
And  recollect  thy  father  will  not  bear — 

Att.  1  only  recollect  I  am  a  daughter, 
A  poor,  defenceless,  helpless,  wretched  daugli* 
Away — and  let  me  follow.  [ter ! 

Pub.  No,  my  nsCer. 
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AU.  Detain  me  not— Ah !  while  thou  hold^it 
me  here, 
He  goes,  and  I  shall  never  see  him  more. 

&r.  iij  friend,  be  comforted,  he  cannot  go 
Whilst  here  Hamilcar  stays. 

AU.  O,  Baree,  Barce ! 

Who  will  advise,  who  comfort,  who  assist  me  1 
Hamilcar,  pity  me. — ^Thou  wilt  not  answer  1 

Ham.  B^tge  and  astonishment  divide  my  seal. 

AU.  Licinius,  wilt  thoa  not  relieve  my  sor- 
rows 1 

Lie.  Yes,  at  my  life's  expense,  my  heart's 
Woaldst  thoa  instruct  me  how.    [best  treasure, 

AU.  Mv  brother,  too— 

Ah !  look  with  mercy  on  thy  sister's  w6es  ! 

Pub.  I  will   at  least  instruct  thee  how   to 
bear  them. 
My  sister — ^yield  thee  to  thy  adverse  fiite ; 
Think  of  thy  father,  think  of  Reguhis ; 
Has  he  not  taught  thee  how  to  brave  misfortune  1 
Tb  but  by  following  his  illustrious  steps 
Thou  e'er  canst  merit  to  be  call'd  his  oau^ter. 

Ait.  And  is  it  thus  thou  dost  advise  thy  sister  1 
Are  these,  ye  gods,' the  feelings  of  a  son  1 
Indifference  here  becomes  impiety — 
Thy  savage  heart  ne'er  felt  the  dear  delights 
Of  filial  tenderness — the  thousand  joys 
That  flow  from  blessing  and  from  being  bless'd ! 
No — didst  thou  love  thy  father  as  /  love  him, 
Our  kindred  souls  would  be  in  unison ; 
And  all  mv  sighs  be  echoed  back  by  thine. 
Thou  wou(dst~-alas! — ^I  know  not  what  I  say. — 
Forgive  me,  Publius, — but,  indeed,  my  brother, 
I  do  not  understand  this  cruel  coldness. 

Ham.  Thou  mayst  not — but  I  understand  it 
His  mighty  soul,  full  as  to  thee  it  seems   [well. 
Of  Rome  and  ffloiy — is  enamour'd— caught — 
Enraptur'd  with  the  beauties  of  fair  Barce. — 
She  stays  behind,  if  Regulus  depart*. 
Behold  the  cause  of  all  the  well-feign'd  virtue 
Of  this  mock  patriot— curst  dissimulation  ! 

Pub.  And  canst  thou  entertain  such  vile  sus- 
picions 1 
Gods  !  what  an  outrage  to  a  son  like  me. 

Ham.  Yes,  Roman :  now  I  see  thee  as  thou 
Tliy  naked  soul  divested  of  its  veil,  [art, 

Its  specious  colouring,  its  dissembled  virtues  : 
Thou  hast  plotted  with  the  senate  to  prevent 
Th'  exchange  of  captives.     All  thy  subtle  arts. 
Thy  smooth  inventions,  have  been  set  to  work — 
The  base  refinements  of  your  ^^ulCd  land. 

Puh.  In  truth  the  doubt  is   worthy  of  an 
African.  ( Contemphunuly. ) 

Ham.  I  know — 

Pub.  Peace,  Carthaginian,  peace,  and  hear 
Didst  thou  not  know,  that  on  the  very  man  [me. 
Thou  hast  insulted,  Barce's  fate  depends  1 

Ham.  Too  well  I  know,  the  cruel  chance  of 
war 
Gave  her,  a  blooming  captive,  to  thy  mother ; 
Who,  dying,  left  Uie  beauteous  prize  to  thee. 

Pub.  Now,  see  the  use  a  Roman  makes  of 
power. 
Heav'n  is  my  witness  how  I  lov'd  the  maid  I 

0  she  was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  light ! 
Dear  as  the  vital  stream-  that  feeds  my  heart  I 
But  know,  my  honour' »  dearer  than  my  love. 

1  do  not  even  hope  than  wilt  beheve  me  ; 

Vol.  I 


7%y  brutal  soul,  as  savage  as  thy  clime, 
Can  never  taste  those  elegant  delights. 
Those  pure  refinements,  love  and  glory  yiaU 
'Tis  not  to  thee  I  stoop  for  vindication, 
Alike  to  me  thy  friendship  or  thy  hate  ; 
But  to  remove  from  others  a  pretence 
For  branding  Publius  with  the  name  of  villain ; 
That  thetf  may  see  no  sentiment  but  honour 
Informs  this  bosom. — Barce,  thou  hit  free. 
Thou  hast  my  leave  with  him  to  quit  this  shore 
Now  learn,  barbarian,  how  a  jRomon  loves.  [£zt^. 
Bar.  He  cannot  mean  it ! 
Ham.  Oh,  exalted  virtue ! 

Which  challenges  esteem,  though  from  a  foe. 
(Looking  after  Pubinu.) 
AU.  Ah  I  cruel  Publius,  wilt  thou  leave  me 
Thus  leave  thy  sister  1  [thus  1 

Bar.  Didst  thou  hear,  Hamilcar  1 

Oh !  didst  thou  hear  the  godlike  youth  resign  met 
(Hamilear  and  LiamuM  turn  lott  in  tlwught.) 
Ham,  Farewell,  I  will  return. 
Lie.  Farewell,  my  love !    {to  AtlHia,) 

Bar.  Hamilcar,  where — 
AU,  Alas!  where  art  thou  going  1 

{to  Lienmu. 
Lie.  If  possible,  to  save  the  life  of  Regulus. 
Ait.  But  by  what  means  1 — ^Ah !  how  canst 

thou  enect  it  t 
Lie.  Since  the  disease  so  desperate  is  become, 
We  must  apply  a  desperate  remedy. 
Ham,  {after  a  long  pause.)  Yes,  I  will  mor- 
tify this  generous  foe ; 
I'll  be  reveng'd  upon  this  stubborn  Roman ; 
Not  by  defiance  bold,  or  feats  of  arms, 
But  by  a  means  more  sure  to  work  its  end ; 
By  emulating  his  exalted  worth. 
And  showmg  him  a  virtue  like  his  own ; 
Such  a  refin'd  revenge  as  noble  minds 
Alone  can  practise,  and  alone  can  ieeL 

Att.  If  thou  wilt  go,  Licinius,  let  Attilia 
At  least  go  with  thee. 

Lie.  No,  my  gentle  love. 

Too  much  I  prize  thy  safety  and  thy  peace. 
Let  me  entreat  thee,  stay  with  Baice  here 
Till  our  return. 

Att.  Then,  ere  ye  go,  in  pity 

fixplain  the  latent  purpose  of  your  souls. 
Lie.  Soon  shalt  thou  know  it  all — ^FareweD  * 
farewell ! 
Let  us  keep  Regulus  in  Rome  or  die. 

{to  Hamilcar  as  he  goe*  out.) 
Ham.  Yes. — ^These  smooth,  polish*d  Romans, 
shall  confess 
The  soil  of  Afric  too  produces  heroes,    [thebs, 
What,  though  our  pride  perhaps  be  less  tham 
Our  virtue  may  be  equal :  they  shall  own 
The  path  of  honour's  not  unknown  to  Carthage, 
Nor,  as  they  arrogantly  think,  confin'd 
To  their  proud  capitol : — Yes,  they  shall  lesm 
The  gods  look  down  on  other  climes  than  theirs. 

[Etii. 
Att.  What !  gone,  both  gone!    What  can  I 
think  or  do  1 
Licinius  leaves  me,  led  by  love  and  virtue, 
To  rouse  the  citizeroi  to  war  and  tumult. 
Which  may  be  fatal  to  himself  and  Rome, 
And  yet,  alas !  not  serve  my  dearest  father. . 
Protecting  deities  !  presanre  them  both  ! 


fss 
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Bar.  Nor  is  thy  Barce  more  at  ease,  mj  friend ; 
I  dread  the  fierceness  of  Hamilcar's  courage  ; 
Rous'd  hy  the  grandeur  of  thy  brother's  deed. 
And  stung  by  his  reproaches,  his  great  soul 
Will  scorn  to  be  outdone  by  him  in  glory. 
Yet,  let  us  rise  to  courage  and  to  me, 
Forget  the  weakness  of  our  helpless  sex. 
Ana  mount  above  these  coward  woman's  fears. 
Hope  dawns  upon  my  mind — my  prospect  clears, 
And  every  cloud  now  brightens  mto  day. 

Alt.  How  different  are  our  souls !     Thy  san- 
guine temper, 
Flushed  with  the  native  vigour  of  thy  soil. 
Supports  thy  spirits ;  while  the  sad  Attilia, 
Sinking  virith  more  than  all  her  sex's  fears. 
Sees  not  a  beam  of  hope  ;  or,  if  she  sees  it, 
*Tis  not  the  bright,  warm  splendour  of  the  sun ; 
It  is  a  sickly  and  uncertain  glimmer 
Of  instantaneous  lightning,  passing  by. 
It  shows,  but  not  diminishes  the  (unger, 
And  leaves  my  poor  benighted  sool  as  dark 
As  it  had  never  shone. 

Bar.  Come,  let  us  bo. 

Yes,  joys  unlook'd  for  now  shall  gild  thy  days, 
And  brighter  suns  reflect  propitious  rays. 

lExeunt. 

ScBiTB — A  HaU  looking  towards  the  Garden, 

£fUcr  Rkoulus,  speaking  to  one  of  Hamilcar's 

attendants. 

Where's  your  ambassador  1  where  is  Hamilcar  1 
Ere  this  he  doubtless  knows  the  senate's  will. 
Go  seek  him  out — tell  him  we  must  depart — 
Rome  has  no  hope  for  Aim,  or  wish  for  nu. 
Longer  delay  were  crimitml  in  ^A. 

Enter  Manlius. 
Reg.   He  comes.     The  consul  comes  !  my 
noble  friend ! 

0  let  me  strain  thee  to  this  grateful  heart. 
And  thank  thee  for  the  vast,  vast  debt,  I  owe 

thee! 
But  for  thy  friendship  I  had  been  a  wretch — 
Had  been  compell'd  to  shameful  liberty. 
To  thee  I  owe  the  glory  of  these  chains. 
My  faith  inviolate,  my  fame  preserv'd, 
My  honour,  virtue,  glory,  bondage, — all ! 

Man.  But  we  shaU  lose  thee,  so  it  is  decreed — 
Thou  must  depart ! 

Reg.  Because  I  must  depart 

You  will  not  lose  me ;  I  were  lost  indeed 
Did  I  remain  in  Rome. 

Man.  Ah !  Regulus, 

Why,  why  so  late  do  I  begin  to  love  thee  t 
Alas  !  why  have  the  adverse  fates  decreed, 

1  ne'er  must  give  thee  other  proofs  of  friendship, 
Than  those,  so  fatal,  and  so  full  of  wot 

Reg.  Thou  hast  perform'd  the  duties  of  a 
friend ; 
Of  a  just,  faithful,  true,  and  noble  friend : 
Yet,  generous  as  thou  art,  if  thou  constrain  me 
To  sink  beneath  a  weight  of  obligation, 
I  could— -yes,  Manlius — I  could  ask  still  more. 

Man.  Explain  thyself. 

Reg.  I  think  I  have  fulfill'd 

The  various  duties  of  a  citizen ; 
Nor  have  I  aught  beside  to  do  for  Rome. 
Now,  nothing  for  the  public  good  remains. 


Manlius,  I  recollect  I  am  a  father ! 
My  Pubhus !  my  Attilia !  ah  !  my  friend, 
They  are>-<forgive  the  weakness  of  a  parent) 
To  my  fond  heart  dear  as  the  drops  that  warm  it. 
Next  to  my  country,  they're  my  all  of  life ; 
And,  if  a  weak  old  man  be  not  deceived. 
They  will  not  shame  that  country.    Yqs,  mw 
The  love  of  virtue  blues  in  their  souls:  [frie&d. 
As  yet  these  tender  plants  are  immature. 
And  ask  the  fostering  hand  of  cultivation : 
Heav'n  in  its  wisdom  would  not  let  their  father 
Accomplish  this  great  work. — To  thee,  my  mend. 
The  tender  parent  delegates  the  trust : 
Do  not  refuse  a  poor  man's  legacy  ; 
I  do  bequeath  my  orphans  to  3iy  love— - 
If  thou  wilt  kindly  take  them  to  thy  bosom, 
Their  loss  will  be  repaid  with  usury. 
O,  let  the  father  owe  his  glory  to  thee, 
llie  children  their  protection ! 

Man.  Regulus, 

With  grateful  joy  my  heart  accepts  the  tmsi , 
Oh  !  I  will  shield  with  jealous  tenderness. 
The  precious  blossoms  from  a  blasting  world. 
In  me  thy  children  shall  possess  a  fa&er, 
Though  not  as  worthy,  yet  as  fond  as  thee. 
The  pride  be  mine  to  fill  their  youthful  breaits 
With  every  ^•irtue— 'twill  not  cost  me  much : 
I  shall  have  naught  to  teach,  nor  they  to  lesn, 
But  the  great  history  of  their  godlike  sire. 

Reg.  f  will  not  hurt  the  grandeur  of  thy  ^ae, 
By  paying  thee  so  poor  a  thing  as  thanlcs. 
Now  all  IS  over,  and,  I  bless  the  gods, 
I've  nothing  more  to  do.  , 

Enter  Poblius  in  haste. 

Pub.  O  Regulus !  i 

Reg.  Say  what  has  happened  1 

Pub.  Rome  is  in  a  tumult—      » 

There's  scarce  a  citizen  but  runs  to  arms 
They  will  not  let  thee  go. 

Reg.  IsH  possible!  ^     • 

Can  Rome  so  far  forget  her  dignity 
As  to  desire  this  infamous  exchange  t 
I  blush  to  think  it ! 

Pub.  Ah !  not  so,  my  father. 

Rome  cares  not  for  the  peace,  nor  for  th'  ex- 
She  only  wills  that  Regulus  shall  stay,  [change;   • 

Reg.  How,  stayt    my  oath — my  faith— mi  * 
Do  they  forget  ?  [honour !  ah T 

Pub.  No :  Every  man  exclaim^    • 

That  neither  faith  nor  honour  should  be  kept 
With  Carthaginian  perfidy  and  fraud. 

Reg.  Gods !  gods !  on  what  vile  princqJes 
they  reason ! 
Can  guilt  in  Carthage  palliate  guilt  in  Rome, 
Or  vice  in  one  absolve  it  in  another  1 
Ah !  who  hereafter  shall  be  criminal, 
If  precedents  are  used  to  justify 
The  blackest  crimes  1 

Pub.  Th'  infatuated  people 

Have  called  the  augurs  to  the  sacred  fane. 
There  to  determine  this  momentous  point. 

Reg.  I  have  no  need  of  oracles^  my  son ; 
Honour*s  the  oracle  of  honest  men. 
I  gave  my  promise,  which  I  will  observe 
With  most  religious  strictness.    Rome,  'tis  tfVe, 
Had  power  to  choose  the  peace,  or  change  of 
But  wnether  Regulus  return  or  not,       [slavas ; 
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It  his  concern,  not  the  concern  of  Rome. 
TTuU  wia  a  public,  Ms«  a  private  care. 
Publius !  thy  father  is  not  what  he  was ; 
/am  the  slaye  of  CarthAge^  nor  has  Home 
Power  to  (lispofiiB  of  captiTes  not  her  own.  • 
Guards!    let  us  to  the  port. — Farewell,    my 
friend.  [thou  go 

jtfim.  Let  me  entreat  thee  stay ;  for  shoul&t 
To  stem  this  tumult  of  the  populace, 
They  will  by  force  detain  thee  :  then,  alas ! 
Sofh  Reffulus  and  Rome  must  break  their  faith. 

Reg,  What !  must  I  then  remain  1 

Man.  No,  Regulus, 

I  will  not  check  thy  great  career  of  glory : 
Thou  shalt  depart ;  meanwhile,  I'll  try  to  calm 
This  wild,  tumultuous  i^roar  of  the  people. 
The  consular  authority  shall  still  them. 

R€g.  Thy  ▼irtue  is  my  safeguard — but-^ 

Man.  Enough. — 

1  know  iky  honour,  and  trust  thou  to  mine. 
I  am  a  Romany  and  I  feel  some  sparks 
Of  Regulus's  virtue  in  my  breast. 
Though  fate  denies  me  thy  illustrious  chains, 
I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  deserve  them.         * 

[Exit. 

Reg.  How  is  my  country  altered !  how,  alas. 
Is  the  great  spirit  of  old  Rome  extinct ! 
Bsstrtant  km  force  must  now  be  put  to  use, 
«    To  make  her  virtuous.     She  must  be  compeWd 
To  faith  and  honour. — ^Ah !  what,  Publius  here  1 
And  dost  thou  leave  so  tamely  to  my  friend 
^  The  honour  to  assist  me  1     Go,  mv  boy, 
'Tvrill  make  me  more  in  love  with  chains  and 
*    To  owe  them  to  a  son.  [death, 

Ih^.  1  go,  my  father — 

I  will,  I  will  obey  tl^ee. 

Reg.  Do  not  sigh — 

One  sigh  will  check  the  progress  of  thy  glory. 
^        Puk.  Yes,  I  will  own  the  pangs  of  death  itself 
Would  be  less  cruel  than  these  agonies  : 
Vet  do  not  frown  austerely  on  thy  son : 
.-     ^lis  anguish  is  his  mrtue :  if  to  conquer 
The  feeUngs  of  my  soul  were  easy  to  me, 
'Tvrould  be  no  merit.  .  Do  not  then  defraud 
The  sacrifice  I  make  thee  of  its  worth. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Manlius,  Attilia. 
#     AU.  {speaking  as  she  etUere.)  Where  is  the 

consul  1 — ^where,  oh !  where  is  Manlius  1 
I  come  to  breathe  the  voice  of  mourning  to  him ; 
I  comi  to  crave  his  mercy,  to  conjure  nim 
To  whisper  peace  to  my  afflicted  bosom. 
And  heal  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
Man.  What  would  tne  daughter  ot  my  noble 

friend  1  [touch'd  thee, — 

AU.  {kneeUng,)  If  ever  pity's  sweet  emotions 
If  ever  gentle  love  assail'd  thy  breast — 
If  ever  virtuous  friendship  fir*d  thy  soul — 
By  the  dear  names  of  husband  and  of  parent — 
Ehr  all  the  soft  yet  powerful  ties  of  nature — 
n  e'er  thy  Usping  infants  charmed  thine  ear, 
And  wakenM  all  ihe  father  in  thy  soul, — 
If  e*6r  thou  hop'st  to  have  thy  latter  days 
Bless'd  by  their  love,  and  sweeten'd  by  their 

duty —  [ter. 

Oh  tliear  a  kneeling,  weeping,  wretched  daogh- 
Who  begs  a  father's  life---nor  hers  akme. 


But  Rome's — his  country's  father. 

Man.  Gentle  maid ! 

Oh !  spare  this  soft,  subduing  eloquence  !— 
Nay,  nse.     I  shall  forget  I  am  a  Roman- 
Forget  the  mighty  debt  I  owe.my  country-^ 
Forget  the  fame  and  glory  of  thy  father. 
I  must  conceal  this  weakness,    {turns  from  her.) 

AU.  {rises  eagerly.)        Ah  !  you  weep ! 
Indulge,  indulge,  my  lord,  the  virtuous  softneea : 
Was  ever  sight  so  graceful,  so  becoming. 
As  pity's  tear  upon  the  hero's  cheek  ?       [ti^>) 

man.  No  more — I  must  not  hear  thee,  (fo- 

Att.  How !  not  hear  me  !   [loi£-» 

You  must— vou  shall — nay,  nay,  return,  m} 
Oh  !  fly  not  nom  me — look  upon  my  woes, 
And  imitate  the  mercy  of  the  gods : 
'Tis  not  their  thunder  that  excites  our  reverence, 
'Tis  their  mild  mercy  and  forgiving  love. 
'Twill  add  a  brighter  lustre  to  thy  laurels. 
When  men  shall  say,  and  proudly  point  thee  oat, 
**  Behold  the  consul ! — he  whosav'd  his  friend.** 
Oh !  what  a  tide  of  joy  will  overwhelm  thee  L 
Who  will  not  envy  thee  thy  glonou#  leelinflfl^ 

Man.  Thy  father  scorns  his  liberlf  ind  lu% 
Nor  will  accept  of  either,  at  th'  expense 
Of  honour,  virtue,  glory,  faith,  and  Rome. 

Alt.  Think  you  behold  the  godlike  lU^os; 
The  prey  of  unrelenting,  savaoe  foes, 
Ingenious  only  in  contriving  iU : —        * 
Eager  to  glut  their  hunger  of  revenge. 
They'll  plot  such  new,  such  dure,  unheard-of 

tortures — 
Such  dreadfftl  and  such  complicated  vengeance 
As  e'en  the  Punic  annals  have  not  known ; 
And,  as  they  heap  fresh  torments  on  his  head. 
They'll  glory  in  theur  genius  for  destruction. 
Ah !  ManUus-— now  methinks  I  see  my  father— 
My  faithful  fancy,  full  of  his  idea,  [torn— 

Presents  him   to  me — mangled,   gash'd,  and 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  in  writhing  agony — 
The  torturing  pincers  tear  his  quivering  flesh. 
While   the    dire    murderers  smile    upon   his 

wounds — 
His  groans  their  music,  and  his  pangs  their  spoxt 
And  if  they  lend  some  interval  of  ease. 
Some  dearbought  intermission,  meant  to  make 
The  following  pang  more  exquisitely  felt, 
Th'  insulting  executioners  exclaim,   [scom'd  !** 
"Now,  Roman  !  feel  the  vengeance  thou  hast 

Man.  Repress  thy  sorrows — 

AU.  Can  the  friend  of  Regulni 

Advise  his  daughter  not  to  mourn  his  fate  1 
How  cold,  alas !  is  friendship,  when  compar'd 
To  ties  of  blood — to  nature's  powerful  impulse ! 
Yes — she  asserts  her  empire  in  my  soul ; 
'Tis  nature  pleads — she    will — she  must  )m 

heard; 
With  warm,  resistless  eloquence,  she  pleads. 
Ah,  thou  art  soflen'd ! — see— the  consul  yield*— » 
The  feelings  triumph — ^tenderness  prevails— 
The   Roman  is  subdued — the  daughter  con- 
quers !  {eaUhmg  hold  of  his  robe.) 

Man.  Ah  !  hold  me  not— I  must  not,  cannot 
The  softness  of  thy  sorrow  is  contagious ;  [stay, 
I  too  may  feel,  when  I  should  only  reason. 
I  dare  not  hear  thee — Regulus  and  Rome, 
llie  patriot  and  the  friend — all,  all  forbid  iL 

{breaks  from  Aer,  and  «»#.-) 
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Att.  Oh  feeble  grasp ! — aod  is  he  g(me,  quite 
gonel 
Hold,  hold  thy  empire,  reason,  firmly  hold  it, 
Or  rather  quit  at  once  thy  feeble  throne, 
Since  thou  but  serv'st  to  show  me  what  Vie  lost, 
To  heighten  all  the  horrors  that  await  me  ; 
To  summon  up  a  wild,  distracted  crowd 
Of  fatal  images,  to  shake  my  soul. 
To  scare  sweet  peace,  and  banish  hope  itself. 
Farewell !  delusive  dreams  of  joy,  farewell ! 
Come,   fell  despair !    thou  pale-eyed  spectre, 
For  thou  shalt  be  AttiUa*s  inmate  now,  [come. 
And  thou  shalt  grow,  and  twine  about  her  heart, 
And  she  shall  be  so  much  enamoured  of  thee, 
The  pageant  pleasure  ne'er  shall  interpose 
Her  gaudy  presence  to  divide  you  more. 

{stands  m  an  aUilude  of  silent  grief,) 

Enter  Licinius. 

Lie.   At  length  Pve  found  thee— ah,  my 
charming  maid !  [fondness  1 

How  have  I   sought   thee  out  yvith   anxious 
M^ !  she  hears  me  not.    My  best  Attilia ! 
Ah !  grief  oppresses  every  gentle  sense. 
Still,  still  she  hears  not — *tis  Licinius  speaks, 
He  comes  to  sooth  the  anguish  of  thy  spirit, 
And  hush  thy  tender  sorrows  into  peace. 

Att,  Who*s  he  that  dares  assume  the  voice 
«f  love, 
Ai>d  comes  unbidden  to  these  dreary  haunts  1 
Steals  on  the  sacred  treasury  of  wo. 
And  breaks  the  league  despair  and  I  have  made  ? 

Lie.  *Tis  one  who  comes  the  messenger  of 
Heaven, 
fo  talk  of  peace,  of  comfort,  and  of  joy. 

Att.  Didst  thou  not  mock  me  with  the  sound 
of  joyi 
Thou  Uttie  know'st  the  anguish  of  my  soul, 
If  thou  believ'st  I  ever  can  again, 
So  long  the  wretehed  sport  of  angry  fortune, 
Admit  delusive  hone  to  my  sad  bospm. 
No~I  abjure  the  flatterer  and  her  train. 
Let  those  who  ne'er  have  been  like  me  deceiv*d, 
Embrace  the  fair,  fantastic  svcophant — 
For  I,  alas !  am  wedded  to  despair. 
And  will  not  hear  the  sound  of  comfort  more. 

Lie.  Cease,  cease,  my  love,  this  tender  voice 
of  wo, 
Thou^  sof;«r  than  the  dying  cygnet's  plaint : 
She  ever  chants  her  most  melodious  strain 
When  death  and  sorrow  harmonize  her  note. 

Ait.  Yes,  I  will  listen  now  with  fond  delight ; 
For  death  and  sorrow  are  my  darUng  themes. 
Well ! — what  hast  thou  to  say  of  death  and 

sorrow! 
Believe  me,  thou  wilt  find  me  apt  to  listen. 
And,  if  my  tongue  be  slow  to  answer  thee, 
Instoad  of  words  PlI  give  thee  sighs  and  tears. 

Lie.  I  come  to  dry  thy  tears,  not  make  them 
flow; 
The  cods,  once  more  propitious,  smile  upon  us, 
Joy  uiall  again  await  each  happy  mom. 
And  ever-new  delight  shall  crown  the  day ! 
ifes,  Regulus  shall  hve. 

Att.  Ah,  me  !  what  say'st  thoul 

Alas !  Tm  but  a  poor,  weak,  trembling  woman — 
I  cannot  bear  these  wild  extremes  of  fate — 
Then  mock  me  not    I  think  thou  ait  Licinius, 


The  ffenerous  lover,  and  the  iaithfiil  friend ! 
I  thiiUL  thou  wouldst  not  sport  vnth  my  a£9ictioiM. 

Lie.  Mock  thy  afliictiona  1    May  eternal  Jove, 
And  every  power  at  whose  dread  shrine  we  wor* 
Blast  all  the  hopes  my  fond  ideas  form,     [ship. 
If  I  deceive  thee !    Kegulus  shall  live, 
Shall  live  to  give  thee  to  Licinius'  arms. 
Oh  !  we  will  smooth  his  downward  path  of  life, 
And  after  a  long  lenffth  of  virtuous  yean, 
At  the  last  verge  of  honourable  age. 
When  nature's  glimmering  lamp  goes  gently  oiit» 
We'll  close,  together  close,  his  eyes  m  peace. 
Together  drop  the  sweetly-painfiil  tear, 
llien  copy  out  his  virtues  in  our  lives. 

Att.  And  shall  we  be  so  blest  1  is't  possible  ^ 
Forgive  me,  my  Licinius,  if  I  doubt  thee. 
Fate  never  gave  such  exquisite  delight 
As  flattering  hope  hath  imaged  to  thy  aoul. 
But  how  1     Explain  this  bounty  of  the  goda. 

Lie.  Thou  know'st  what  influence  the  ntiM 
of  tribune 
Gives  its  possessor  o'er  the  people's  minds : 
That  power  I  have  exerted,  nor  in  vain ; 
All  are  prepar'd  to  second  my  designs : 
The  plot  is  ripe — there's  not  a  man  but  swears 
To  keep  thy  godlike  father  here  in  Rom^-« 
To  save  his  hfe  at  hazard  of  his  own. 

Att.  By  what  gradation  does  my  joy  ascend  \ 
I  thought  that  if  my  father  had  been  saVd 
By  any  means,  I  had  been  rich  in  bliae : 
But  that  he  lives,  and  lives  presenr'd  by  tht«, 
Is  such  a  prodigality  of  fate, 
I  cannot  bear  my  joy  with  moderation : 
Heaven  should  have  dealt  it  with  a  a 

hand,  [on  me  ; 

And  not  have  showerM  such  plenteooa  bteswigii 
They  are  too  ^eat,  too  flattering,  to  be  real ; 
*Tis  some  dehghtful  vision  which  enchants 
And  cheats  my  senses,  weaken*d  by  misfoctnne 

Lie.  We'll  seek  thy  father,  and,  meauwiule, 
my  fair,  [him. 

Compose  thy  sweet  emotions  ere  thou  sef*sl 
Pleasure  itself  is  painful  in  excess ; 
For  joys,  hke  sorrows,  in  extreme,  oppreea : 
The  gods  themselves  our  pious  cares  approve, 
And,  to  reward  our  virtue,  crown  pur  love 

ACT  V. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Ambassaiar^s  foUee-^ 
Guards  and  other  attendants  seen  at  a  A»« 
tanee. 

Ham.   Where  is  this  wondrous  man,  this 
matchless  hero, 
This  aibiter  of  kingdoms  and  of  kings. 
This  delegate  of  Heaven,  this  Roman  god  1 
I  lonff  to  show  his  soaring  mind  an  equal. 
And  bring  it  to  the  standard  of  humanity. 
What  pride,  what  ^ory  will  it  be,  to  fix 
An  obligation  on  his  stubborn  soul ! 
Oh !  to  constrain  a  foe  to  be  obliged  ! 
The  very  thought  exalu  me  e*en  to  r^)tiii«u 

Enter  Reovlus  and  Guards. 
Ham.  Well,  Regulus !    At  last- 
lie^.  I  know  it  all ; 
I  know  the  motive  of  thy  just  complaint-^ 
Be  not  alaim'd  at  this  hcentious  oproar 
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Of  tbe  mad  populace.    I  will  depart — 
Fear  not ;  I  will  not  stay  in  Rome  alive. 
Ham.    What  dost  thou  mean  by  uproar  and 
alarms  t 
Hamilcar  does  not  come  to  vent  complaint! ; 
He  rather  comes  to  prove,  that  Afric  too 
Produces  heroes,  ami  that  Tiber's  banks 
May  find  a  rival  on  the  Punic  coast.        [bate  : 
iteg.  Be  it  so. — ^'Tis  not  a  time  for  vain  de- 
Collect  thy  people. — Let  us  straight  depart 
Ham.  Lend  me  thy  hearing  fint. 

Jieg.  O  patience,  patience ! 

Ham,  It  is  esteemed  a  glory  to  be  grateful  1 
Reg.  The  time  has  been  when  'twas  a  duty 
But  'tis  a  duty  now  so  little  practis'd,-      [only. 
That  to  perform  it  is  become  a  glory. 

Ham.  If  to  fulfil  it  should  expose  to  danger  1^ 

Meg.  It  rises  then  to  an  illustrious  virtue. 

Ham.  Then  grant  this  merit  to  an  African. 
Give  me  a  ptatient  hearing. — ^Thy  great  son, 
As  delicate  in  honour  as  m  love, 
Hath  nobly  given  my  Barce  to  my  arms ; 
And  yet  1  know  he  dotes  upon  the  maid. 
I  come  to  emulate  the  generous  deed ; 
He  jpve  me  back  my  love,  and  in  return 
I  will  restore  his  father. 

Reg.  Ah  !  what  say'st  thou  1 

Wilt  thou  preserve  me,  then  1 

Ham.  I  will 

Reg.  But  howl 

Ham.  By  leaving  thee  at  liberty  to  Jfy. 

Reg.  Ah!  [tence. 

Ham.  I  will  dismiss  my  guards  on  some  pre- 
Meanwhile  do  thou  escape,  and  lie  conceal'd : 
I  will  afiect  a  rage  I  shall  not  feel, 
Unmoor  my  ships,  and  sail  for  Africa. 

Reg.  Abhorr'd  barbarian ! 

Ham.  Well,  what  dost  thou  say  1 

Art  thoa  not  much  surpris'd  1 

Reg.  1  am  indeed. 

Ham.  Thou  couldst  not  then  have  hoped  it  1 

R^.  No !  I  could  not. 

Ham.  And  yet  I'm  not  a  Roman. 

R^.  (emilmg  corUemptuously.)  I  perceive  it 

Ham.  You  may  retire,  (aloud  to  the  guards.) 

Reg.  No ! — Stay,  I  charge  you,  stay. 

Ham.  And  wherefore  stay  1 

Reg.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  offer. 

But  I  shall  go  with  thee. 

Ham.  1'is  well,  proud  man ! 

Thou  dost  despise  me,  then  1 

Reg.  No,  but  I  pity  thee. 

Ham.  Why  pity  me  1 

Reg.  Because  thy  poor,  dark  soul, 

Hath  never  felt  the  piercing  ray  of  virtue. 
Know,  African !  the  scheme  thou  dost  propose 
Would  injure  mc,  thy  country,  and  thysell'. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  mistake. 

Reg.  Who  was  it  gave  thee  power 

To  rule  the  destiny  of  Regulus  ! 
Am  I  a  slave  to  Carthage,  or  to  thee  ? 

Ham.  What  does  it  signify  from  whom,  proud 
Thou  dost  receive  this  benefit  1  [Roman, 

Reg.  A  benefit] 

O,  savage  ignorance  !  is  it  a  benefit 
To  lie,  elope,  deqcive,  and  be  a  villain  1 

Ham.  What !  not  when  life  itself,  when  all's 
atstakel 


Know'st  thou  my  countrymen  prepare  thee  toe- 
That  shock  imagination  but  to  think  oft  [turee 
Thou  wilt  be  mangled,  butcher'd,  rack'd,  nt- 
Goes  not  thy  nature  shrink  1  [pakd. 

Reg.  {tmtling  at  kie  threaU.)  Hamilcar !  no. 
Dost  thou  not  Imow  the  Roman  genius  better  t 
We  hve  on  honour^-*tis  our  focKl,  our  Ufe, 
The  motive  and  the  measure  of  our  deeds  ! 
We  look  on  death  as  on  a  conunon  object ; 
The  tongue  nor  iaulters,  nor  the  cheek  turns  pale. 
Nor  the  calm  eye  is  moved  at  sight  of  him : 
We  court,  and  we  embrace  him,  undismayed  ; 
We  smile  at  tortures  if  they  lead  to  glory. 
And  only  cowardice  and  guilt  appal  us. 

Ham.  rine  sophistry !  the  valour  of  the  tongue^ 
The  heart  disclaiins  it ;  leave  this  pomp  of  wcmla, 
And  cease  dissembling  with  a  friend  like  me. 
I  know  that  Ufe  is  dear  to  all  who  hve. 
That  death  is  dreadful, — ^yes,  and  must  be  fear'd, 
E'en  by  the  frozen  apathists  of  Rome. 
Reg.  Did  I  fear  death,  when,  on  Bagrada's 
banks, 
I  faced  and  ^ew  the  formidable  serpent         ^'.^ 
That  made  your  boldest  Africans  recoil,         '^' 
And  shrink  with  horror,  though  the  monster  Ih'd 
A  native  inmate  of  their  own  parch'd  deserts  1 
Did  I  fear  death  before  the  gates  of  Adis  ?— 
Aak  Bostar,  or  let  Asdrubal  confess. 

Ham.  Or  shall  I  rather  of  Xantippus  aak, 
Who  dar'd  to  undeceive  deluded  Rome, 
And  prove  this  vaunter  not  invincible  1 
'Tis  even  said,  in  Africa  I  mean, 
He  made  a  prisoner  of  this  demi-god. — 
Did  we  not  trhmiph  then  1 

Reg.  Vain  boaster !  no. 

No  Carthaginian  conquer'd  Regulus ; 
Xantippus  was  a  Greek — a  brave  one,  too : 
Yet  what  distinction  did  your  Afric  make 
Between  the  man  who  serv*d  her  and  her  foe! 
I  was  the  object  of  her  open  hate : 
He,  of  her  secret,  dark  malignity. 
He  durst  not  trust  the  nation  he  had  sav'd ; 
He  knew,  and  therefore  fear'd  you. — Yec,  hi 

knew 
Where  once  you  were  obliged,  you  ne'er  foigavtt. 
Coukl  you  forgive  at  all,  vou'd  rather  pardon 
The  man  who  hated,  than  the  man  who  serv'd  yoa. 
Xantippus  found  his  ruin  ere  it  reach'd  him. 
Lurking  behind  your  honours  and  rewards. 
Found  it  in  your  feign'd  courtesies  and  fawningt. 
When  vice  intends  to  strike  a  master  stroke. 
Its  veil  is  smiles,  its  language  protestations. 
The  Spartan's  merit  threatened,  but  his  service 
Compell'd  his  ruin. — Both  you  could  not  pardon. 
Ham.  Come,  come,  I  know  fuH  well*^ 
Reg.  Barbarian!  peace. 

I've  heard  too  much — Go,  call  thy  followers ; 
Prepare  thy  ships,  and  learn  to  do  th^  duly. 
Ham.  Yes ! — show  thyself  intrepid,  and  in- 
sult me  ; 
Call  mine  the  bhndness  of  barbarian  friendship. 
On  Tiber's  banks  I  hear  thee,  and  am  calm  : 
But  know,  tht>u  scornful  Roman !  that  too  soob 
In  Carthage  thou  mayst  fear  and  feel  my  ven- 
geance : 
Thy  cold,  obdurate  pride  shall  there  confess. 
Though  Rome  may  talk — 'tis  Africa  can  punish. 
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Reg.  Ftrewell !  Vie  not  a  thought  to  waste 
on  thee. 
Where  is  the  consul  1  why  does  Publhis  stay  1 
iUas !  I  fear — but  see,  Attilia  cemee. 

Enier  Attxlu. 

lUg.  What  brings  thee  here,  my  child  1  what 
eager  joy 
Transports  thee  thust 

AU.  I  cannot  sneak— my  father ! 

Joy  chokes  my  utterance— Home,  dear,  grateful 

Rome 
(Oh !  may  her  cup  with  blessings  orerflow), 
Gives  np  our  common  destiny  to  thee ;      [her, 
Faithf  il  and  constant  to  th*  adrice  thbu  ffav*st 
She  will  not  hear  of  peace,  or  change  of  sTayes, 
But  sh^  insists — rewnxd  and  bless  her,  gods  !^ 
That  thou  shalt  here  remain. 
Regr.  What !  with  the  shame— 

AU.  Oh!  no— the  sacred  senate  hath  con- 
sidered [faith, 
That,  when  to  Carthage  thou  didst  pledge  tny 
t^hou  wast  a  captive,  and  that,  being  such. 
Thou  couldst  not  bind  thyself  in  covenant. 
Reg.   He  who  can  die  is  always  free,  my 
chUd! 
Learn  farther,  he  who  owns  another*s  strength 
Confesses  his  own  weakness.    Let  them  kmm, 
I  swore  I  would  return  because  I  chose  it, 
And  will  return,  because  I  swore  to  do  it. 

Enter  Pubuus. 

Pub.  Vain  is  that  hope,  my  father. 

Reg.  Who  shall  stop  me ! 

Pub.  All  Rome. — The   citizens  are  up  in 
arms: 
In  vain  would  reason  stop  the  growing  torrent ; 
In  vain  wouldst  thou  attempt  to  reach  the  port, 
The  way  is  barr*d  by  thronging  multitudes : 
The  other  streets  of  Rome  are  all  deserted. 

Reg.  Where,  where  is  Manlius  t 

Pub.  He  is  still  thy  friend ; 

His  single  voice  opposes  a  whole  people ; 
He  threats  this  moment,  and  the  next  entreats, 
^t  all  in  vain ;  none  hear  him,  none  obey. 
The  general  fury  rises  e*en  to  madness. 
The  axes  tremble  in  the  lictors'  hands, 
Who,  pale  and  spiritless,  want  power  to  use 

them-^ 
And  one  wild  scene  of  anarchy  prevails. 

Reg.  Farewell !  my  daughter.   Publius,  follow 
me.  [ExU  Pubuus. 

Ati.  Ah!  where  1  I  tremble— 

{detaining  Rboulus.) 

Reg.  To  assist  my  friend — 

T*  upbraid  my  hapless  country  with  her  crime — 
To  keep  unstain'd  the  glory  of  these  chains— 
To  go,  or  perish. 

Ait.  Oh  !  have  mercy ! 

Reg.  Hold; 

I  have  been  patient  with  thee  ;  have  indulg'd 
Too  much  the  fond  affections  of  thy  soul ; 
It  is  enough  ;  thy  grief  would  now  offend 
Thy  fatlier*8  honour  ;  do  not  let  thy  tears 
Conspire  with  Rome  to  rob  me  of  my  triumph. 

Att.  Alas !  it  wounds  my  soul.  , 

Reg.  I  know  it  does. 

I  know  'twill  grieve  thy  gentle  heart  to  lose  me ; 


But  think  thoa  mak*st  the  sacrifice  to  Rimie^ 
And  all  is  well  again. 

Au.  Alas!  my  father, 

In  aught  beside — 

Reg.  What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  chiUI 

Canst  thou  direct  the  destiny  of  Rome, 
And  boldly  plead  amid  th*  assembled  senate ! 
Canst  thou,  forgetting  all  thy  sex's  softness, 
Fiercely  engage  in  hardy  deeds  of  arms ! 
Canst  thou  encounter  labour,  toil,  and  famine. 
Fatigue  and  hardships,  watehings,  cold  and  heat! 
Canst  thou  attempt  to  serve  thy  country  thos  1 
Thou  canst  not : — but  thou  mayst  sustain  my 
Without  these  agonizing  pangs  of  grief,     [Iom 
And  set  a  bright  example  of  submission, 
Worthy  a  Roman's  daughter. 

AU.  Yet  such  fortitude- 

lie^.  Is  a  most  painful  virtue ; — but  Attilia 
Is  Regulus's  daughter,  and  must  have  it. 

Au.  I  will  entreat  the  gods  to  give  it  me. 
Ah  !  thou  art  offended !  f  have  lost  thy  kive. 
Reg.  Is  this  concern  a  mark  that  thou  hasi 
lost  iti 
I  cannot,  cannot  nmm  my  weeping  child. 
Receive  this  proof  of  my  paternal  fondness  ,-^ 
Thou  lov'st  Licinius — he  too  loves  my  daughter. 
I  give  thee  to  his  wishes ;  I  do  more— 
Iffive  thee  to  his  virtues. — Yes,  Attilia, 
The  noble  youth  deserves  this  dearest  pledge 
Thy  father*s  friendship  ever  can  bestow. 
AU.  My  lord !  my  fother !  wilt  thou,  caaH 
thou  leave  me  1 
The  tender  father  will  not  quit  his  child  ! 

Reg.  1  am,  I  am  thy  &ther !  as  a  proof, 
I  leave  thee  my  example  how  to  suffer. 
My  child  !  I  have  a  heart  within  this  bosom ; 
That   heart   has   passions— see   in   what  wt 

differ; 
Passion — which  is  thy  tyrant — is  my  slave. 
Au.  Ah !  sUy,  my  father.     Ah ! 
Reg.  Farewell!  farewell!  [£nt 

AU.  Yes,  Regius !  I  feel  thy  spirit  here. 
Thy  mighty  spirit,  struggling  in  this  breast. 
And  it  shall  conquer  all  these  coward  feeUngs, 
It  shall  subdue  the  woman  in  my  soul ; 
A  Roman  virgin  should  be  something  more- 
Should  dare  Sbove  her  sex's  narrow  limits — 
And  I  will  dare — and  mis'ry  shall  assist  mo-^ 
Mv  father !  I  will  be  indeed  thy  daughter ! 
The  hero  shall  no  more  disdain  his  cTiild  ; 
Attilia  shall  not  be  the  onlv  branch 
That  yields  dishonour  to  the  parent  tree. 

Enter  Babcx. 

Bar,  Attilia !  is  it  true  that  Regulus, 
In  spite  of  senate,  people,  augurs,  friends, 
And  children,  will  aepart  1 

Au.  Yes,  it  is  true. 

Bar.  Oh !  what  romantic  madness ! 

Att.  You  forget— 

Barce  !  the  deeds  of  heroes  claim  respect. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  approve  a  virtue  which  must 
lead 
To  chains,  to  tortures,  and  to  certain  death  t 

Att.  Barce !  those  chains,  those  tortures,  aad 
Will  be  his  triumph.  [that  death, 

Bar.  Thou  ait  pleasM,  AttOia ; 

By  heav'n,  thou  dost  exult  in  his  destruction ! 
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Ait,  Ah!  pityiiur  powers.  (iMcpt.) 

Bar,  I  do  not  comprehend  thee. 

AU.  No,  Barce,  I  believe  it. — ^Why,  how 
shouldst  thou  1 
If  I  mistake  not,  thou  wut  bom  in  Carthage ; 
la  a  barbarian  land,  where  never  child 
Was  taoght  to  triumph  in  a  father^s  chains. 

Bar.  Yet  thou  dost  weep— thy  tears  at  least 
are  honest, 
For  they  refuse  to  share  thy  tongue's  deceit ; 
lliey  speak  the  genuine  language  of  affliction, 
And  tell  the  sorrows  that  oppress  thy  soul. 

AU,  Grief,  that  dissolves  in  tears,  relieves 
the  heart. 
Vheu  congregated  vapours  melt  in  rain. 
The  aky  is  calm'd,  and  all's  serene  again. 

[ExU. 

Bar.  Why,  what  a  strange,  fantastic  land  is 
this! 
This  love  of  glonr's  the  disease  of  Rome  ; 
It  makes  her  mad,  it  is  a  wild  delirium, 
A  universal  and  contagious  phrensy ; 
It  preys  on  all,  it  spares  nor  sex  nor  age : 
The  consul  envies  Kegulus  his  chains —  [dom — 
He,  not  less  mad,  contemns  his  Ufe  and  free- 
The  daughter  glories  in  the  father's  ruin — 
And  Publius,  more  distracted  than  the  rest, 
Resigns  the  object  that  his  soul  adores. 
For  this  vain  phantom,  for  this  empty  glory. 
This  mav  be  virtue ;  but  I  thank  the  rods, 
The  soul  of  Barce's  not  a  Roman  soul.    [ExU. 

SoKNi — Within  nghi  of  the  Tiber — thipe  ready 
far  the  embarcatum  of  Regulut  and  the  Am- 
baesador — Tribune  and  People  stopping  up  the 
pasta^e-^Consul  and  lActort  endeavowring  to 
cUdr  U. 

Manlius  and  LiciNivs  advance. 

Lie.  Rome  will  not  suffer  Regulus  to  go. 

Man.  I  thought  the  consul  uad  the  senators 
Had  been  a  part  of  Rome. 

Lie.  1  grant  they  are — 

But  still  th6  people  are  the  greater  part. 

Man.  The  greater,  not  the  vriser. 

Lie.  The  less  cruel. 

Full  of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  Regulus, 
We  would  preserve  his  life. 

Man.  And  we  his  honour. 

Lie.  His  honour  ! 

Man.  Yes.    Time  presses.    Words  are  vain. 
JiCake  way  there-  -clear  the  passage. 

Lie.  On  your  lives. 

Stir  not  a  man. 

Man.  I  do  command  you,  go. 

Lie.  And  I  forbid  it. 

Man.  Clear  *he  way,  my  friends. 

How  dares  Licinius  thus  oppose  the  consul  1 

Lie.  How  dar'st  thou,  Manlius,  thus  oppose 
the  tribune  1 

Man.  rn  show  thee  what  I  dare,  imprudent 
lictors,  force  through  the  passage.  [boy  ! 

Iac.  Romans,  ffuard  it. 

Man.  Gods  !  is  my  power  resisted  then  with 
Thou  dost  affront  the  majesty  of  Rome,  [arms  ! 

Lie.  The  majesty  of  Rome  is  in  the  people  ; 
Thou  dost  insult  it  by  opposing  them. 

People.  Let  noble  Regulus  remain  in  Rome. 


Jfoji.  My  friends,  let  me  expUm  this  treach- 
erous scheme. 
People.  We  will  not  hear  thee— Regulus  shall 
Man.  What !  none  obey  me  1  [stav. 

People.  Regulus  shall  stay. 

Man.  Romans,  attend. 
People.  Let  Regulus  remain. 

Enter  Regulus,  followed  by  Publius,  AxriLLit 
Hamilcak,  Babck,  du:. 

Reg.  Let  Regulus  remain !  What  do  I  hear  f 
Is't  possible  the  wish  should  come  from  you  1 
Can  Romans  give,  or  Regulus  accept, 
A  hfe  of  infamy  1    Is't  possible  1 
Where  is  the  ancient  virtue  of  my  country  ! 
Rise,  rise,  ye  mighty  spirits  of  old  Rome  ! 
I  do  invoke  you  from  your  silent  tombs  ; 
Fabricius,  Cbcles,  and  CamiUus,  rise,      [were. 
And  show  your  sons  what  their  great  fathers 
My  countrymen,  what  crime  have  1  committed  1 
Alas !  how  has  the  wretched  Regulus 
Deserv'd  your  hatred ! 

Lie.  Hatred  1  ah !  my  fneitd, 

It  is  our  love  would  break  these  cruel  chains. 
Reg.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains,  I'm 

nothing; 
They  are  my  honours,  riches,  titles, — all !    [try ; 
They'll  shame  my  enemies,  and  grace  iny  couii- 
Theyll  waft  her  glory  to  remotest  climes. 
Beyond  her  provinces  and  conquer'd  realms, 
Where  yet  her  conq'ring  eagles  never  flew ; 
Nor  shall  she  blush  her^ifler  if  she  find 
Recorded  with  her  faithful  citizens. 
The  name  of  Regulus,  the  captive  Regulua. 
My  countrymen !  what,  think  you,  kept  in  awe 
The  Volsci,  Sabines,  ^qui,  and  Hemicil 
The  arms  of  Rome  alone  1  no,  'twas  her  virtue , 
That  sole  surviving  good,  which  brave  men  keep, 
Though  fate  and  warring  worids  combine  against 

them: 
This  still  is  mine — and  I'll  preserve  it,  Romans ! 
The  wealth  of  Plutus  shall  not  bribe  it  from  me ! 
If  you,  alas  !  reauire  this  sacrifice, 
Carthage  herseu  was  less  my  fbe  than  Romo ; 
She  took  my  freedom — she  could  take  no  more  * 
But  Rome,  to  crown  her  work,  would  take  my 

honour. 
My  friends !  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains, 
I  am  no  more  than  any  other  slave : 
Yes,  Regulus  becomes  a  common  captive, 
A  wretched,  lying,  pcrjur'd  fugitive  I 
But  if,  to  grace  my  bonds,  you  leave  my  honour, 
I  shall  be  still  a  Roman,  though  a  slave,  [goal 

Lie.  What  faith  should  be  obsenr'd  with  i 
What  promise  should   be  kept  which 

extort  1 

Reg.  Unworthy  subterfuge !  ah!  letoaleaTO 
To  the  wild  Arab  and  the  faithtess  Moor 
These  wretched  maxims  of  deceit  and  fraud : 
Examples  ne'er  can  justify  the  coward. 
The  brave  man  never  seeks  a  Tindication, 
Save  from  his  own  just  boaom  and  the  gods ; 
From  principle,  not  precedent,  ho  acts ; 
As  that  arraigns  him,  or  as  that  acquits. 
He  stands  or  falls ;  condemned  or  justified. 
Lie.  Rome  is  no  more,  if  Regulus  departs. 
Reg.  Let  Rome  remember  Regulus  must  die ; 
Nor  would  the  moment  of  my  death  be  dis 
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If  BAtare's  work  had  been  resenr*d  for  nature  : 
What  Carthage  means  to  do,  she  would  haTe 
Am  speedily,  perhaps,  at  least  as  sorely,    [done, 
My  wearied  hfe  has  ahnost  reach'd  its  goal ; 
The  once  warm  current  stagnates  in  these  veins, 
Or  through  its  icy  channels  slowly  creeps — 
View  the  weak  arm ;  mark  the  pale,  funow*d 

cheek, 
The  slackened  sinew,  and  the  dim  sunk  eye. 
And  tell  me  then  I  must  not  thmk  of  dying ! 
How  can  I  senre  you  else  1     My  feeble  liinos 
Would  totter  now  beneath  the  armour's  weight, 
The  burden  of  that  body  it  once  shielded. 
You  see,  my  friends,  you  see,  my  countrymen, 
I  can  no  longer  show  myself  a  Roman, 
Except  by  dymg  like  one. — Gracious  Heaven 
Points  out  a  way  to  crown  my  days  with  glory ; 
O,  do  not  frustrate  then  the  will  of  Jove, 
And  close  a  life  of  virtue  with  disgrace. 
Gome,  come,  I  know  my  noble  Romans  better ; 
I  see  your  soub,  I  read  repentance  in  them ; 
You  all  applaud  me — nay,  you  wish  my  chains ; 
'Twas  nothing  but  excess  of  love  misled  you. 
And,  as  you're  Romans,  you  will  conquer  that 
Yes !— ^I  perceive  your  weakness  is  subdued — 
Seize,  seize  the  moment  of  returning  virtue ; 
Throw  to  the  ground,  my  sons,  those  hostile 
Retard  no  longer  Regulus*s  triumph ;     [i 
I  do  request  it  of  you  as  a  friend, 
I  call  you  to  your  duty  as  a  patriot, 
And — ^were  I  still  your  gen'ral,  I*d  coi 
you. 

Lie.  Lay  down  your  arms— let  Regulus  depart 
(To  the  people^  who  clear  the  loay,  and  quit  their 
arms.) 

Reg,  Gods !  gods  !  I  thank  you — ^you  indeed 
are  righteous.  [oh,  father ! 

Pub.  See  every  man  disarmed.    Oh,  Rome ! 

AU.  Hold,  hold,  my  heart.    Alas !  they  all 
obey.  [thee. 

Beg,  The  way  is  clear.     Hamikar,  I  attend 

Ham,  Why,  I  begin  to  envy  this  old  man ! 

{oMide.) 

Umm.  Not  the  proud  victor  on  the  day  of  tzi- 


Warm  from  the  slaughter  of  dispeopled  resins, 
Though  conquered  princes  grace  his  chariot 

wheels. 
Though  tributary  monarchs  wait  his  nod. 
And  vanquish'd  nations  bend  the  knee  before  hia, 
E'er  shone  with  half  the  lustre  that  sarrounds 
This  voluntary  sacrifice  for  Rome  !  . 
Who  loves  his  country  will  obey  her  laws ; 
Who  most  obeys  them  is  the  truest  patriot. 

Reg.  Be  our  last  partii^  worthy  of  ourselvesL 
Farewell !  my  friends,    f  bless  the  gods  who 

rule  us, 
Since  I  must  leave  you,  that  I  leave  you  Romans. 
Preserve  the  glorious  name  untainted  still. 
And  you  shall  be  the  rulers  of  the  globe. 
The  arbiters  of  earth.    The  farthest  east. 
Beyond  where  Ganges  rolls  his  rapid  flood. 
Shall  proudly  emulate  the  Roman  name. 
{KneeU.)  Ye  gods,  the  guardians  of  this  glori- 
ous people, 
Who  watch  with  jealous  eye  Eneas'  race, 
This  land  of  heroes  I  conunit  to  you  !      [csre 
This  ground,  these  walls,  this  people,  be  yom 
Oh !  bless  them,  bless  them  with  a  liberal  hand  i 
Let  fortitude  and  valour,  truth  and  justice, 
For  ever  flourish  and  increase  among  them  ! 
And  if  some  baneful  planet  threat  the  capitol 
With  its  malignant  influence,  oh !  avert  it 
Be  Regulus  the  victim  of  your  wrath. — 
On  this  white  head  be  all  your  vengeance  pour'd, 
But  spare,  oh !  spare,  and  bless  immortal  Rome  f 
Ah !  tears  1  my  Romans  weep !    Farewell !  fare- 
weU! 

Attilia  etruggles  to  get  to  Rcoulus— u  pre- 
vented — ehe  faints— -^  faee  ku  eye  eteaidy 
on  her  for  $ome  timet  Md  then  departe  to  tu 
ships. 

Manlius.  (looking  after  him,)  Farewel)!  fare- 
well !  thou  glory  of  muikind  ! 
Protector,  father,  saviour  of  thy  country ! 
Through  Regulus  the  Roman  name  shall  hve, 
Shall  triumph  over  time,  and  mock  oblivion. 
Farewell !  thou  pride  of  this  immortal  coast  * 
'Tis  Rome  alone  a  Regulus  can  boast 
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What  son  of  physic,  but  his  heart  extends, 
As  well  as  hand,  when  call'd  on  by  his  friends  t 
What  landlord  is  so  weak  to  make  you  fast. 
When  guests  like  you  bespeak  a  good  repast  t 
But  weaker  still  were  he  whom  fate  has  placed 
To  sooth  your  cares,  and  gratify  your  taste, 
Should  he  neglect  to  bring  before  your  eyes, 
Those  dainty  dramas  which  from  genius  rise ; 
Whether  your  luxury  be  to  smile  or  weep. 
His  and  your  profiUjust  proportion  keep. 
To-night  he  brought,  nor  fears  a  due  reward, 
A  Roman  Patriot  by  a  Female  Bard. 
Britons,  who  feel  his  flame,  his  worth  will  rate. 
No  common  spirit  his,  no  common  fate. 
Implbxible  and  Captive  must  be  great 
How !"  cries  a  sucking  fop,  thus  lounging, 
straddling. 


(Whose  head  shows  vrant  of  ballast  by  its  nod 

dhng), 
*'A  woman  write  1     Learn,  madam,  of  yoor 

betters. 
And  read  a  noble  lord's  posthumous  letters. 
There  you  will  learn  the  sex  may  merit  praise, 
By  making  puddings — not  by  making  plays : 
They  can  make  tea  and  miscliief,  dance  and  sinff ; 
Their  heads,  though  full  of  feathers,  can't  take 

wing."  [chance, 

I  thought  they  could,  sir;  now  and  then,  by 
Maids  fly  to  Scotland,  and  some  w  ves  to  France 
He  still  went  noddinf  on — "  Do  all  she  can. 
Woman's  a  trifle— puiything— like  her  fan." 
Right,  sir,  and  when  a  wife,  the  rattle  of  a  man. 
And  shall  such  things  as  these  become  the  teat 
Of  female  worth!  the  ikirest  and  the  best 
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Of  an  heiTen'i  creatures  t  forsoBiIfltonBangns, 
Andy  with  such  championa,  who  ahall  dare  to 

wrong  US  1  [rey'd; 

Gome  forth,  proud  man,  m  all  your  pow'rs  ar- 
Shine  out  in  all  your  splendour — who's  afraid  1 
Who  on  French  wit  hu  made  a  glorious  war, 
Defended  Shakspeare,  and  subdued  Voltaire  1 — 
Woman  !* — Who,  rich  in  knowledge,  knows  no 

pride, 
Can  boast  ten  tongues,  and  yet  not  satisfied  1 


*  ICrs.  Montague,  author  of  an  c 
Bfs  of  Shakspeare. 
Vofc.L 


ttyoQ  the  wri- 


Woman  !*    Who  lately  sung  the  sweetest  h^f 
A  woman  !  woman !  woman  If  still  I  say. 
Well  then,  who  dares  deny  our  power  and  might  f 
Will  any  married  man  dispute  our  right  1 
Speak  boldly,  sirs, — your  wi?es  asfi  not  in  si^it. 
What !  are  you  sHent  1  then  you  are  content ; 
Silence,  the  proverb  tells  us,  gives  consent 
Critics,  will  you  allow  our  houest  claim  t 
Are  you  dumb  too  1    Tliis  night  has  fiz*d  our 
fame. 

*  Mrs.  Carter,  vrell  known  for  her  skill  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages, 
t  Miss  Aikin,  whose  poems  were  just  publishsd. 
SL 


PERCY: 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTSL 


REMARK& 


The  ftudf  of  tbt  riTal  boiUM  of  Pwey  and  of  Dooflu  have  ftirnithed  matariali  for  this  iMluielialy  Ula,  n 
Veh  Mra.  More*  has  embodied  many  Judicious  sentimenu  and  excellent  passaces,  producing  a  forcible  lesson  to 
vental  tyranny.    The  victim  of  her  husband's  unreasonable  Jealousy,  JCMiia's  rirtuous  conflict  is  pathetic  and 
nteresting ;  while  Ptref$  sufferings,  and  tlie  vain  regret  of  Earl  JZafty,  excite  and  increase  oar  ^ympatlqr. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Peaot,  Earl  of  Noithomberland, Mr.LewM. 

Earl  Douglas, Afr.  Wraughiaiu 

Earl  Rabt,  El  wina's  Father, Mr.AuMn. 

Edric,  Friend  to  Doaglaa. Mr.  Whii^fdi. 

Harcoitrt,  Friend  to  Percy Mr.Rclbtom. 

Sir  Hubert,  a  Knight, Mr.HuO. 

Elwina, Mn,  Barry, 

BiRTHA BiT9,  JodtMHU 

Knights,  Guaids,  Attendants,  &c 
ScEZYB^— Rabj  Castle,  in  Durham. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I— A  Oothic  ffaU. 
Enter  Edric  aiid  Birtha. 
Sir.  What  may  this  mean  ?  Earl  Douglas  has 
enjoin'd  thee 
To  meet  him  here  in  private  1 

Edr.  Yes,  my  sister, 
And  this  injunction  I  have  oft  received ; 
B«t  when  hie  comes,  big  with  some  iwinful  secret. 
He  starts,  looks  wild,  then  drops  ambiguous  hints, 
Fiowns,  hesitates,  turns  pale,  and  says  'twas 

nothing; 
Then  feigns  to  smile,  and  by  his  anxious  can 
To  prove  himself  at  ease,  betrays  his  pain. 
^r.  Since  my  short  sojourn  here,  I've  mark'd 
thiseari. 


And  though  the  ties  of  blood  unite  os  doaefy, 
I  shudder  at  his  haughtiness  of  temper. 
Which  not  his  gentle  wife,  the  hrif(nt  Elwina, 
Can  charm  to  rest.    Ill  are  their  spirits  pair'd ; 
His  is  the  seat  of  frenzy,  hers  of  softness,    . 
His  love  is  transport,  hers  is  trembling  duty ; 
Rage  in  his  soul  is  as  the  whiriwind  fierce, 
While  hers  ne'er  felt  the  power  of  that  rode 

passion. 
Edr.  Perhaps  the  mighty  soul  of  0oq|^ 

mourns. 
Because  inglorious  love  detains  him  here, 
While  our  bold  knights,  beneath  the  Christian 

standard. 
Press  to  the  bulwarks  of  Jerusalem. 
Bir.   Though   every  various   chaim   adomi 

Elwina, 


*  Of  this  estimable  lady,  a  ooteinporary  writer  says.  **This  lady  has  for  many  years  flourished  in  the  iitersry 
world,  which  Rhe  has  nchly  adorned  by  a  varintv  of  labours,  all  pomeaeing  strong  marks  of  excellence.    In  Um 
eause  of  religion  and  society,  her  labours  are  original  and  indcfttigable ;  and  the  industrious  poor  have  ieea 
Mce  enlighUned  by  her  instruetions,  and  supported  by  her  bounty.** 
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KNigh  the  noble  Douglas  dotes  to  madness, 
aw  dark  nwstery  inrolves  their  fate: 
inker  srief  devours  Elwina's  bloom, 
a  her  brow  meek  resignation  sits, 
!8S,  yet  uncomplaining. 
.  'Tis  most  strange. 
Once,  not  long  since,  she  thought  herself 

alone; 
then  the  pent-up  anguish  burst  its  bounds ; 
broken  voice,  clasp'tThands,  and  streaming 

eyes, 
ll'd  upon  her  fiither,  call'd  him  cruel, 
lid  her  duty  claim'd  fiir  other  recompense. 
.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  the  good  Lord 

Raby, 
at  her  nuptials,  quitted  this  fiiir  castle, 
ling  it  to  ner,  may  thus  afflict  her. 
hou  e'er  question  d  her,  good  Birtha  1 

Often, 
therto  in  vain ;  and'vet  she  shows  me 
idearing  kindness  of  a  sister's  love ; 
I  speak  to  Douglas—— 
.  See !  he  comes, 
kl  offend  him  should  he  find  you  here. 

Enter  Douglas. 

.  How !  Edric  and  his  sister  in  dose  con- 
ference 1 
J  not  seem  alarmed  at  my  approach  1 
ie,  how  suddenly  they  part !    Now  Edric, 
[Exit  Birtha. 
bis  well  done  1  or  was  it  like  a  friend, 
I  desir'd  to  meet  thee  here  alone, 
ill  the  warmth  of  trusting  confidence, 
my  bosom  naked  to  thy  view, 
low  thee  all  its  weakness,  was  it  weU 
1  thy  sister  here,  to  let  her  witness 
iend's  infirmity  1 — perhaps  to  tell  her — 
.  My  lord,  I  nothing  know ;  I  came  to  learn. 
.  Naj  then  thou  dost  suspect  there 's  some- 
thing wrong  1 
.  If  we  were  bred  from  infancy  together, 
rtook  in  all  thy  youthful  griefs, 
very  joy  thou  knew'st  was  doubly  mine, 
tell  me  all  the  secret  of  thy  soul : 
re  these  few  short  months  of  separation, 
aly  absence  we  have  ever  known, 
these  so  rent  the  bands  of  16ve  asunder, 
[>oufflas  should  distrust  his  Edric's  truih  1 
.  My  friend,  I  know  thee  faithful  as  thou*rt 

brave, 
will  trust  thee— but  not  now,  good  Edric. 
1st,  'tis  gone,  it  is  not  worth  the  telling, 
wTon^  to  cherish  what  disturb'd  my  peace  j 
nk  of  It  no  more. 
•.  Tranpporting  news ! 
1  some  hidden  trouble  vex'd  your  quiet. 

!et  I  have  watch*d 

..  Ha  I  watch'd  in  secret  1 

,  employ'd,  perhaps,  to  note  my  actions. 

have  1  said  1  For^ve  me,  thou  art  noble  : 

mot  press  me  to  disclose  my  grief, 

len  thou  know'st  it,  I  perhaps  snail  hate  thee 

ich,  my  Edric,  as  I  hate  myself 

y  suspicions — I  am  ill  at  ease. 

•.  How  will  the  fair  Elwina  grieve  to  hear  it ! 

;.  Hold,  Edric,  hold— thou  hast  touch'dthe 

fatal  string 
nrakes  me  into  madness.    Hear  me  then, 
t  the  deadly  secret  be  secured 
bars  of  adamant  in  thy  close  breast. 
.  on  the  curse  which  waits  on  broken  oaths; 


A  knight  is  bound  by  more  than  vulgar  tiei^ 
And  perjury  in  thee  were  doubly  damn'd. 
Well  then,  the  kinff  of  England-- 

Edr.  Is  expected 
From  distant  Palestine. 

Dou.  Forbid  it.  Heaven ! 
For  with  him  comes— 

Edr.  Ah!  whol 

Dou.  Peace,  peace, 
For  see  Elwina  ^s  here.    Retire,  my  Bdhw , 
When  next  we  meet,  thou  shalt  know  all.  i^fi»* 
well  [Exit  Edric. 

Now  to  conceal  with  care  my  bosom's  anguish. 
And  let  her  beauty  chase  sway  my  sorrows ! 
Yes,  I  would  meet  her  with  a  &oe  of  smiles- 
Bat  'twill  not  be. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elv,  Alas,  'tis  ever  thus ! 
Thus  ever  clouded  is  his  angry  brow.       fisicfe. 

Dou.  I  were  too  bless'd,  Ehrina,  could  I  hope 
You  met  me  here  by  choice,  or  that  your  bosom 
Shar'd  the  warm  transports  mine  must  ever  feel 
At  your  approach. 

Elw.  My  lord,  if  1  intrude,  [giveneM: 

The  caus^  which  brings  me  claims  at  least  for- 
I  fear  you  are  not  well,  and  conie,  unbidden, 
Except  by  fiiithful  duty,  to  inquire. 
If  haply  m  my  power,  my  little  power 
I  have  the  means  to  minister  relief 
To  your  affliction  1 

Dou.  What  unwonted  goodness 

0  I  were  bless'd  above  the  lot  of  man, 

If  tenderness,  not  duty,  brought  Elwina;  i 
Cold,  ceremonious,  and  unfeeling  duty. 
That  wretched  substitute  for  love :  but  know. 
The  heart  demands  a  heart;  nor  will  be  paid 
With  less  than  what  it  gives.  E'en  now,  Elwina, 
The  glistening  tear  sta^  trembling  in  your  eyes, 
Which  cast  their  mournful  sweetness  on  thb 

ground. 
As  if  they  fear'd  to  raise  their  beams  to  mine^ 
And  read  the  hinguage  of  reproachful  love. 

Elv.  My  lord,  1  hop'd  the  thousand  daily  proofii 
Of  my  obedience 

Dou.  Death  to  all  my  hopes !  [enee  t 

Heart-rending  word  !— obedience !  what 's  obedi* 
'Tis  fear,  'tis  bate,  'tis  terror,  'tis  aversion, 
'Tis  the  cold  debt  of  ostentatious  duty. 
Paid  with  insulting  caution,  to  remind  me 
How  much  you  tremble  to  ofiend  a  tyrant 

So  terrible  as  Douglas. — O,  Elwina 

While  duty  measures  the  regard  it  owes 
With  scrupulous  precision  and  nice  justice, 
Love  never  reasons,  but  profusely  gives, 
Gives,  like  a  thoughtless  prodirail,  its  all, 
And  trembles  then,  lest  it  has  done  too  Uttle. 

Elw.  Indeed  I'm  most  unhappy  that  my  cares, 
And  my  solicitude  to  please,  offend. 

Dou.  True  tenderness  is  less  solidtous. 
Less  prudent  and  more  fond ;  the  enamour'd  heart 
Conscious  it  loves,  and  bless'd  in  being  lov'd, 
Reposes  on  the  object  it  adores. 
And  trusts  the  passion  it  inspires  and  feels.- • 
Thou  hast  not  leam'd  how  terrible  it  is 
To  feed  a  hopeless  flame.— But  hear,  Elwina, 
Thou  most  oodurate,  hear  me. — 

Elw.  Say,  my  lord. 
For  your  own  lips  shall  vindicate  my  fiune, 
^ce  at  the  altar  I  became  your  wife. 
Can  malice  charge  mc  with  an  act,  a  word. 

1  ought  to  blush  at  1    Have  I  not  still  liVd 
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As  open  to  the  eye  of  oWrvation, 

As  tearless  innocence  should  ever  live  1 

1  call  attesting  angels  to  be  witness. 

It'  in  my  open  de^,  or  secret  thought, 

My  conduct,  or  my  heart,  they've  aught  disoem'd 

Which  did  not  emulate  their  purity. 

Dou.  This  vindication  ere  you  were  accused, 
This  warm  defence,  repelling  all  attacks 
Ere  they  are  made,  ana  construinff  casual  words 
To  formal  accusations,  trust  me.  Madam, 
Shows  rather  an  alarm'd  and  vigilant  spirit, 
For  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  its  secret. 
Than  the  sweet  calm  of  tearless  innocence. 
Who  talk'd  of  guilt  1    Who  testified  suspicion  1 
EXw.  Learn,  Sir,  that  virtue,  while  'tis  free  from 
blame. 
Is  modest,  lowly,  me«k,  and  unassuming; 
Not  apt,  like  f^irful  vice,  to  shield  its  weakness 
Beneath  the  studied  pomp  of  boastful  phrase 
Which  swells  to  hide  the  poverW  it  shelters ; 
But,  when  this  virtue  feels  itself  suspected, 
Insiilted,  set  at  nought,  its  whiteness  stain'd. 
It  then  grows  proud,  forgets  its  humble  worth, 
And  rates  itself  above  its  real  value, 
Dou.  I  did  not  mean  to  chide !  but  think,  O 
think, 
What  pangs  must  rend  this  fearful  doting  heart, 
To  see  you  sink  impatient  of  the  ffrave, 
To  feel,  distracting  thought !  to  feel  you  hate  me  1 
Elw.  What  if  the  slender  thmui  by  which  I 
hold 
This  poor  precarious  being  soon  must  break, 
Is  it  Elwina's  crime,  or  Heaven's  decree  1 
Yet  I  shall  meet,  I  trust,  the  king  of  terrors, 
Submissive  and  resign'd,  without  one  pang, 
One  fond  regret,  at  leaving  this  gay  worloT 

Dou.  YesTMadam,  there  is  one,  one  man  ador'd, 
For  whom  your  sighs  will  heave,  your  tears  will 

flow, 
For  whom  this  hated  worid  will  still  be  dear, 

For  whom  you  still  would  live 

Elw.  Hold,  hokl  my  lord. 
What  may  this  mean  1 

Dou.  Ah !  I  have  ffone  too  far. 
What  have  I  said  1 — Your  father,  sure,  your  &ther, 
The  good  Lord  Raby,  may  at  least  expect 
One  tender  sigh. 

ElfD.  Alas,  my  lord !  I  thoudit 
The  precious  incense  of  a  daughter's  sighs 
Might  rise  to  heaven,  and  not  offend  its  ruler. 

Dou.  'Tis  true :  yet  Raby  is  no  more  belov'd 
Since  he  bestow'd  nis  daughter's  hand  on  Douglas : 
That  was  a  crime  the  dutiful  Elwina 
Can  never  pardon ;  and  believe  me,  Madam, 
My  love's  so  nice,  so  delicate  my  honour, 
I  am  asham'd  to  owe  my  happiness 
To  ties  which  make  you  wretcned.  [Exit  Douglas. 

EltD.  Ah!  how's thisi 
Though  I  have  ever  found  him  fierce  and  rash. 
Full  of  obscure  surmises  and  dark  hints. 
Till  now  he  never  ventur'd  to  accuse  me. 
"  Yet  there  is  one,  one  man  belov'd,  ador'd. 
For  whom  your  tears  will  flow" — these  were  his 

words — 
And  then  the  wretched  subterfuge  of  Raby — 
How  poor  th'  evasion ! — But  my  Birtha  comes. 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bir.  Crossing  the  portico  I  met  Lord  Douglas, 
Disorder'd  were  his  looks,  his  eyes  shot  fire ; 
He  cAll'd  upon  your  name  with  such  distraction 
I  fear'd  some  sudden  evil  had  befiUlen  you. 


Elw.  Not  sudden:   no;    long  has  the  stona 
been  gathering. 
Which  threatens  speedy  to  hunt  in  rain 
On  this  devoted  head. 
Bir.  I  ne'er  beheld 
Your  gentle  soul  so  ruflled,  yet  I've  narked  you, 
While  others  thought  you  liappiest  of  the  happy, 
Bless'd  with  whatc'er  the  world  calls  great,  or 

good. 
With  all  that  nature,  all  that  fortune  gives, 
I've  mark'd  you  bending  with  a  weight  of  somnr. 
Elw.  O I  will  tell  thee  all  I  thou  cooldat  not  find 
An  hour,  a  moment  in  Elwina's  life. 
When  her  full  heart  so  long'd  to  ease  its  boiden, 
And  pour  its  sorrows  in  thy  friendly  bosom: 
Hear  then,  with  pity  hear,  my  tale  of  wo, 
And,  O  forgive,  kind  nature,  fifial  piety, 
If  my jyresumptaous  lips  arraign  a  nttier ! 
Yes,  Birtha,  that  belov'd,  that  cruel  father, 
Has  doom'd  me  to  a  life  of  hopeless  angniah, 
To  die  of  grief  ere  half  my  days  are  nnmber'd; 
Doom'd  me  to  give  m^  trembling  hand  to  Doo^ghs, 
'Twas  all  I  had  to  give — ^my  heart  was — Pezey'». 
Bir.  WhatdolTicarl 
Elw.  My  misery,  not  my  crime. 
Long  since  the  battle  'twixt  the  rival  houses 
Of  Douglas  and  of  Percy,  for  whoae  hate 
Thb  nughty  globe 's  too  small  a^heatre, 
One  summer's  mom,  my  &ther  chas'd  the  deer 
On  Cheviot  Hills,  Northumbria's  fair  domain. 
Bir.  On  that  fam'd  spot  where  first  the  fimJi 
commenc'd 
Between  the  earls  1 

Elw.  The  same.    During  the  chaoe. 
Some  of  my  father's  knights  receiVd  an  maolt 
From  the  Lord  Percy's  herdsmen,  ehoriish  fb 

Testers, 
Unworthy  of  the  gentle  blood  they  Berv'd. 
I^  &ther,  proud  and  jealous  of  lus  honour, 
(Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temner  of  our  barons,^ 
Swore  that  Northumberland  nad  been  concern  d 
In  this  rode  outrage,  nor  would  hear  of  peace. 
Or  reconcilement,  which  the  Peicr  oflferd : 
But  bade  me  hate,  renounce,  and  banish  bun. 
O !  'twas  a  task  too  hard  for  all  my  duty : 
I  strove,  and  wept ;  I  strove— but  still  i  lovM. 
Bir.  Indeed  'twas  most  unjust :  but  say  wluft 
follow'dl  ''ftalef 

Etw.  Why  should  I  dweO  on  the  disakrous 
Forbid  to  see  me,  Percy  soon  embark'd 
With  our  great  king  against  the  Saracen. 
Soon  as  the  jarring  kingdoms  were  at  peace, 
Earl  Douglas,  whom  tiU  then  I  ne'er  lud  seen. 
Came  to  this  castle ;  'twas  my  hapteas  fate 
To  please  him.— Birtha!  thou  can'st  tell  what 

followed : 
But  who  shall  tell  the  agonies  I  feltl 
My  barbarous  father  forc'd  me  to  dissolve 
The  tender  vows  himself  had  bid  me  I 
He  dragg'd  me  trembling,  dying,  to  the  i 
I  sigh'Jn  struggled,  fainted,  and  compfiod. 

Bir.  Did  Douglas  know,  a  marriage  had  beao 
Propos'd  'twixt  you  and  Percy  1  Un» 

A7tr.  Ifhedid, 
He  thought,  like  you,  it  was  a  match  of  policy, 
Nor  knew  our  love  surpassed  our  fethers*  prudence. 
Bir.  Should  he  now  find  he  was  the  instru- 
ment 
Of  the  Lord  Raby's  vengeance? 
Elw.  'Twere  most  dreadful ! 
My  father  lock'd  this  motive  in  hn  brent, 
And  feign'd  to  have  forgot  the  chaoe  of  OhttkK 
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Some  moons  have  now  completed  their  alow  ooune 
Since  my  sad  marriage. — reicy  still  is  absent. 

Bir.  Nor  will  return  before  his  sov'reign  comes. 

Bhg.  Talk  not  of  his  return !  this  coward  heart 
Can  know  no  thought  of  peace  but  in  hiS  absence. 
How,  Douglaa  here  again  1  some  fresh  alarm ! 
Enter  Douol  a  s^  agitated^  with  letten  in  kit  hand. 

Don.  Madam,  your  pardon — 

Elw.  What  disturbs  my  lord  7  [ease. 

Dou.  Nothing. — Disturb !  I  ne'er  was  more  at 
These  letters  from  your  father  nve  us  notice 
He  will  be  here  to-night : — He  urther  adds, 
The  king  *s  each  hour  expected. 

Elw.  How?  the  king  1 
Said  you,  the  kinsl 

Ikm,  And  'tii  Lord  Raby's  pleasure 
That  you  amonff  the  foremost  bid  him  welcome. 
Yoo  must  attenu  the  court. 

Elw,  Must  I,  my  lord  1 

Dou.  Now  to  observe  how  she  receives  the 
news !  lAsidc. 

Elw.  I  must  not,~cannot. — By  the  tender  love 
You  have  so  oft  profess'd  for  ooor  Elwina, 
Indulge  this  one  request — O  let  me  stay ! 

Dou.  Enchanting  sounds!  she  does  not  wish 
to  go—  [Aside. 

Elw.  The  bustling  world,  the  pomp  which 
waits  on  greatness, 
111  suits  my  humble,  unambitious  soul ; — 
Then  leave  me  here,  to  tread  the  safer  path 
Of  private  life ;  here,  where  my  peaceful  course 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  shades  around  me; 
Nor  shall  one  vagrant  wish  he  e'er  aUow'd 
To  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  Raby  Castle. 
I    Dou.  O  music  to  my  ears !  [Ande.'l  Can  you 

resolve 
To  hide  those  wondrous  beauties  in  the  shade, 
Which  rival  kings  would  cheaply  buv  with  empire  1 
Can  you  renounce  the  pleasures  of  a  court, 
Whose  roofs  resound  with  minstrelsy  and  mirth  1 

Elw.  Mv  lord,  retirement  is  a  wife's  best  duty, 
And  viitae''s  safest  station  is  retreat. 

Dou.  My  soul 's  in  transports  1  [Aaide.}    But 
can  you  forego 
What  wins  the  soul  of  woman — admiration  1 
A  world,  where  charms  inferior  far  to  yours 
Only  presume  to  shine  when  you  are  absent ! 
Will  you  not  lon£  to  meet  the  public  gaze  1 
Lonff  to  eclipse  the  feir,  and  charm  the  brave  1 

Elw.  These  are  delights  in  which  the  mind 
partakes  not. 

Dou.  Ill  try  her  fiurther.  [Aside. 

[  T\Ucea  her  hand,  and  looks  stea^fasHy  at  her 
as  he  speaks. 
But  reflect  once  more : 

When  you  shall  hear  that  England's  gallant  oeers. 
Fresh  nom  the  fields  of  war,  and  ga^  with  glory, 
All  vain  with  conquest,  and  elate  with  fame. 
When  you  shall  hear  these  princely  youths  contend, 
Ib  many  a  tournament,  for  beauty^s  prize ; 
When  you  shall  hear  of  revplry  and  masking, 
Of  numic  combats  and  of  festive  halls, 
Of  lances  shiver'd  in  the  cause  of  love. 
Will  you  not  then  repent,  then  wish  your  fate. 
Your  happier  fate,  had  till  that  hour  reserv'd  you 
For  some  ulumed  conqueror  1 

Elw.  My  fate,  m^  lord, 
Is  now  bound  up  with  yours. 

Dou.  Here  let  me  kneel —  [der; 

Yea,  I  will  kneel,  and  gaze,  and  weep,  and  won- 
Thoa  paragon  of  goodness! — ^pardon,  pardon. 

,  [Kisses  her  hand. 

Vol.  I.  ^ 


I  am  convinced — I  can  no  longer  doubt, 
Nor  talk,  nor  hear,  nor  reason,  nor  remct 
— I  must  retire,  ami  give  a  loose  tojoy. 

[Ex%i  DOUGLAI. 

Bir.  The  kins  returns. 

Elw.  And  with  him  Percy  comec ! 

Bir.  You  neecjs  must  go. 

Elw.  Shall  I  solicit  rum. 
And  pull  destruction  on  me  ere  its  time  1 
I,  who  have  hekl  it  criminal  to  name  him  1 
I  will  not  go — I  disobey  thee,  Douglas, 
But  disobey  thee  to  preserve  thy  honour.  [Exeunk 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  l^The  HalL 

Enter  Douglas,  speaking. 

See  that  the  traitor  instantly  be  seiz'd, 

And  strictly  watch'd ;  let  none  have  access  to  hinv 

— O  jealousy,  thou  aggregate  of  woes ! 

Were  there  no  hell,  thy  torments  would  create  on«. 

But  yet  she  may  be  guiltless — ma^  ?  she  must. 

How  beautifbl  she  look'd !  pemiaous  beauty  I 

Yet  innocent  as  bright  seem'd  the  sweet  blush 

That  mantled  on  her  cheek.    But  not  for  me, 

But  not  for  me,  those  breathing  roses  blow ! 

And  then  she  wept — What!  can  I  bear  her  tears') 

Well-  let  her  weep — her  tears  are  for  another ; 

0  did  they  fall  for  me,  to  dry  their  streenss 

I'd  drain  the  choicest  blood  that  feeds  this  h^irt, 
Nor  think  the  drops  I  shed  were  half  so  prccionf . 
[He  stands  in  a  musing  posture^ 

Enter  Lord  Raby. 

Raby.  Sure  I  mistake — am  I  in  Rabj  CasUo? 
Impossible ;  that  was  the  seat  of  smiles ; 
And  Cheerfulness  and  Joy  were  household  godit 

1  us'd  to  scatter  pleasures  when  I  came. 
And  every  servant  shar'd  his  lord's  delurht ; 
But  now  Suspicion  and  Distrust  dwell  nere, 
And  Discontent  maintains  a  sullen  sway. 
Where  is  the  smile  unfeign'd,  the  jovial  welcome. 
Which  cheer'd  the  sad,  be^il'd  the  pilgrim's  pahi, 
And  made  Dependency  forget  its  bonds  ? 
Where  is  the  ancient,  hospitable  hall. 

Whose  vaulted  roof  once  rung  with  harmless  mtrUi. 
Where  every  passing  stranger  was  a  guest, 
And  every  guest  a  fnend  1   I  fear  me  much, 
If  once  our  nobles  scorn  their  rural  seats, 
Their  ruraUgreatness,  and  their  vassals'  bve, 
Freedom  and  English  grandeur  are  no  more. 

Dou.  [Advancing.]  My  lord,  you  are  welooma. 

Raby.  Sir,  I  trust  1  am ; 
But  yet  methinks  I  shall  not  feel  I'm  welcome 
Till  my  Elwina  bless  me  with  her  smiles: 
She  was  not  wont  with  ling'rinc  step  to  meet  me, 
Or  greet  my  coming  with  a  cold  embrace ; 
Now,  I  extend  my  longing  arms  in  vain :  - 
My  child,  my  darling,  does  not  come  to  fill  them. 
O  they  were  happy  days,  when  she  would  fiy 
To  meet  me  from  the  camp,  or  from  the  chaoe, 
And  with  her  fondness  overpay  my  toils! 
How  eager  would  her  tender  hancfs  unbrace 
The  ponderous  armour  fr>m  my  v/ar-wom  limbs, 
And  pluck  the  helmet  which  uppos'd  her  kiss! 

Dou.  O  sweet  delights,  thr*i  rdver  must  be  mine  I 

Raby.  Whatdofhea'l 

Dou.  Nothing:  inqure  no  farther. 

Raby.  My  lord,  if  y>u  respect  an  M  mui's 
peace. 
If  e'er  you  doted  on  my  much-lov'd  clnld, 
As  'tis  most  sore  you  made  me  think  yoa  dad. 
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Then,  bj  the  pangi  which  yoa  may  one  day  feel, 
When  you,  like  me,  shall  be  a  fond,  fond  father. 
And  tremble  for  the  treasure  of  your  age, 
Tell  me  what  this  alarming  silence  means? 
You  sigh,  you  do  not  speu,  nay  more,  you  hear 

not; 
Your  laboring  soul  turns  inward  on  itself, 
As  thera  were  nothing  but  your  own  sad  thoughts 
Desenr'd  regard.    Dews  my  child  Ii?e  1 
Dou.  She  does. 
Raby.  To  bless  her  &ther! 
Dou.  And  to  curse  her  husband ! 
Raby.  Ah !  have  a  care,  my  lord,  Vm  not  so 

old — 
D<m.  Nor  I  so  base,  that  I  should  tamely  bear  it; 
Nor  am  I  so  inur'd  to  in&my, 
That  I  can  say,  without  a  burning  blush, 
She  lives  to  be  my  curse  I 
Raby.  How's  this? 
Dou.  I  thought 
The  lily  opening  to  the  heaven's  soft  dews. 
Was  not  so  fragrant,  and  was  not  so  chaste. 
Raby.  flas  she  proved  otherwise  1    Til  not  be- 
lieve it. 
Who  has  traduc'd  my  sweet,  my  innocent  child  7 
Yet  she  's  too  good  to  'scape  calumnious  tongues. 
1  know  that  S&nder  loves  a  lofly  mark : 
It  saw  her  soar  a  flight  above  her  fellows, 
And  hurl'd  its  arrow  to  her  glorious  height. 
To  reach  her  heart,  and  bring  her  to  the  ground. 
Dou.  Had  the  rash  tongue  of  Slander  so  pre- 
sum'd. 
My  vengeance  had  not  been  of  that  slow  sort 
To  needa  prompter;  nor  should  any  arm. 
No,  not  a  father's,  dare  dispute  with  mine, 
The  privilege  to  die  in  her  defeooe. 
None  dares  accuse  Elwina,  but — 
Raby.  But  who? 
Dou.  Bat  Dou^laii. 

Raby.  \Pui3  his  hand  to  hia  avord.]  You  7— 
O  spare  my  age's  weakness ! 
You  do  not  know  what  'tis  to  be  a  father; 
you  do  not  know,  or  you  would  pity  me. 
The  thousand  tender  throbs,  the  nameless  feel- 
ings. 
The  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  the  wish  to  know. 
When  we  adore  and  fear;  but  wherefore  fear? 
Does  not  the  blood  of  Raby  fill  her  veins  1 
Dou.  Percy ; — know'st  thou  that  name  1 
Raby.  How  1  What  of  Percy  1 
Dou.  He  loves  Elwina,  and,  my  curMs  on  him ! 
He  is  belov'd  again. 
Raby.  I'm  on  the  rack ! 
Dou.  Not  the  two  Theban  brothers  bore  each 
other 
Such  deep,  such  deadly  hate  as  I  and  Percy. 
Raby.  But  tell  me  of  my  child. 
Dou.  [Not  minding  him.]  As  I  and  Percy ! 
When  at  the  marriage  rites,  O  rites  accurs'd  ! 
I  seiz'd  her  tiv>mbling  hand,  she  started  back, 
Cold  horror  thriU'd  her  veins,  her  tears  flow'd  fast. 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  'twas  maiden  fear ; 
Dull,  doting  ignorance :  beneath  those  terrors, 
Hatred  for  me  and  love  for  Percy  lurk'd. 
Raby.  What  proof  of  guilt  is  this  ? 
Dou.  E'er  since  our  marriage^  w 
Our  days  have  still  been  cold  and  joyless  all ; 
Painful  restraint,  and  hatred  ill  disraa'd, 
Her  sole  fetum  for  all  my  waste  oflbndness. 
This  very  mom  I  told  her  'twas  your  wiU 
She  should  repair  to  court ;  with  all  those  graces, 
Which  first  subdued  mv  soul,  and  still  enifeve  it, 


She  bcgg'd  to  sUy  behind  in  Raby  CasUe, 
For  courts  and  cities  had  no  charms  for  her. 
Curse  my  Uind  love !  I  was  again  enanard. 
And  doted  on  the  sweetness  which  deoeiv'd  me. 
Just  at  the  hour  she  thought  I  should  be  absent, 
(For  chance  could  ne'er  have  tim'd  their  guik  ss 

weU,) 
Arriv'd  young  Harcourt,  one  of  Percy's  knights, 
Strictly  enjoin 'd  to  speak  to  none  but  her ; 
I  seiz'd  the  nuscreant :  hitherto  he 's  silent. 
But  tortures  soon  shall  force  him  to  oonfeM ! 

Raby.  Percy  is  absent — They  have  never  met 

Dou.  At  what  a  feeble  hokl  you  grasp  for  soo- 
cour! 
Will  it  content  me  that  her  person 's  pone  1 
No,  if  her  alien  heart  dotes  on  another, 
She  is  unchaste,  were  not  that  other  Percy. 
Let  vulgar  spirits  basely  wait  for  proof. 
She  loves  another — 'tis  enough  for  Douglas. 

Raby.  Be  patient. 

Dou.  Be  a  tame  convenient  husband^ 
And  meanly  wait  for  circumstantial  gmlt  1 
No — I  am  nice  as  the  first  Cesar  was, 
And  start  at  bare  suspicion.  [Going. 

Raby.  [Holding  him.]  Douglas,  bear  me : 
Thou  hast  nam'd  a  Roman  husband ;  if  she 's 

false, 
I  mean  to  prove  myself  a  Roman  father. 

[Exit  Douglas. 
This  marriofie  was  my  work,  and  thus  I'm  pa- 
nnier Elwina. 

Elw.  Where  is  my  fother  7  let  me  fly  to  meet 

0  let  me  clasp  his  venerable  knees,  [hhi^ 
And  die  of  joy  in  his  belov'd  embrace! 

Raby.  [Avoiding  her  embrace.]  Elwina ! 
Elvf.  And  is  that  all  1  so  coldl 
Raby.  rSfcm/y.]  Elwina! 
Elw.  Then  I'm  undone  indeed !    How  stem 
his  kx>ks ! 

1  will  not  be  repuls'd,  I  am  your  child, 
The  child  of  that  dear  mother  you  ador'd ; 
You  shall  not  throw  me  ofiT,  I  will  grow  here. 
And,  like  the  patriarch,  wrestle  for  a  blessing. 

Raby.  [Hoiking  her  from  him.]  Before  1  take 
thee  in  tnese  aged  arms, 
Press  thee  with  transport  to  this  beating  heart 
And  give  a  loose  to  all  a  parent's  fondness, 
Answer,  and  see  thou  answer  me  as  truly 
As  if  the  dread  inquiiy  came  from  Heaven, — 
Does  no  interior  sense  of  guilt  confound  thee  1 
Canst  thou  lay  all  thy  naked  soul  before  me  ? 
Can  thy  unconscious  eye  encounter  mine? 
Canst  tnou  endure  the  probe,  and  never  shnnk  1 
Can  thy  firm  hand  meet  mine,  and  never  tremble  1 
Art  thou  prepar'd  to  meet  the  rigid  Judge  1 
Or  to  embrace  the  fond,  the  melting  finther  1 

Elw.  Mysterious  Heaven  !  to  what  am  I  re- 
serv'd ! 

Raby.  Should  some  rash  man,  regardleaa  of 
thy  fame. 
And  in  defiance  of  thy  mama^e  vows, 
Presume  to  plead  a  guilty  passion  for  thee 
What  wouldst  thou  do  1 

Elw.  What  honour  bids  me  do. 

Raby.  Come  to  my  arms !        [  7%ey  em^riiee 

Elw.  My  father  I 

Raby.  Yes,  Elwina, 
Thou  art  my  child — thy  mother's  perfect  UDage. 

Elw.  Foigive  these  tears  of  mmgied  joy  and 
doubt; 
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?orwhy^^(fln2e«tion1  who  should  seek  to  pleaBe 
TbedeiK^teEIwiiial 

Raby,  But  if  any 
Shook]  soprannne,  canst  thou  resolve  to  hate  him, 
Whate'er  his  najoe,  whatever  his  pride  of  blood, 
Whatever  his  former  arrogant  pretensions  1 

£lw.  Ha! 

Baby.  Dostthoafidterl    Have  a  care,  Elwina. 

Elw.  Sir,  do  not  fear  me:  am  I  not  your 
daughter?  [honour; 

Raby.  Thou  hast  a  higher  claim  upon  thy 
Thou  art  Earl  Douglas'  w%. 

£lw.  [Weepg.]  I  am,  indeed! 

Rahy.  Unhappy  Dooglas ! 

Ebfi.  Has  he  then  complain'd 
Has  he  presumed  to  sully  my  white  fiune  1 

Raby.  He  knows  that  Percv-^— 

Elw,  Was  my  destin'd  husband ; 
By  your  own  promise,  by  a  father's  promise, 
And  by  a  tie  more  strong,  more  sacied  still. 
Mine,  by  the  fast  firm  bond  of  mutual  love. 

Raby.  Now,  by  my  fears,  thy  husband  told  me 
truth. 

Elu>,  If  he  has  told  thee,  that  thy  only  child 
Was  forced  a  helpless  victim  to  the  altar, 
Tom  from  his  arms  who  had  her  virgin  heart. 
And  foic'd  to  make  false  vows  to  one  she  hated. 
Then  I  confess  that  he  has  told  the  truth. 
^  Raby.  Her  words  are  barbed  arrows  in  my 

heart. 
But  'tis  too  late.  [Aside.]  Thou  hast  appointed 

Haroourt 
To  see  thee  here  by  stealth  in  Douglas'  absence  1 

Elw.  No,  by  my  life,  nor  knew  I  tOl  this  moment 
That  Haroourt  was  returned.    Was  it  for  this 
I  taught  my  heart  to  struggle  with  its  feelings  1 
Was  it  for  this  I  bore  my  wrongs  in  silence  1 
When  the  fond  ties  of  early  love  were  broken, 
Did  my  weak  soul  break  out  in  fond  complaints  1 
Did  I  reproach  thee 7  Did  I  call  theecruell 
No— I  endur'd  it  all ;  and  wearied  Heaven 
To  bless  the  &ther  who  destroyed  my  peace. 

Enter  Messenoer. 

Mua.  My  lord,  a  knight.  Sir  Hubert  as  I  think. 
But  newly  landed  from  the  holy  wars, 
Elntreats  admittance. 

Raby.  Let  the  warrior  enter. 

j^Exit  Messenger. 
An  private  interests  sink  at  his  approach ; 
All  selfish  cares  be  for  a  moment  oanish'd ; 
I've  now  no  child,  no  kindred. but  my  country. 

Elw.  Weak  heart,  be  still,  for  what  hast  thou 
to  fear? 

Enter  Sir  Hubert. 

Raby.  Welcome,  thou  gallant  knight !  Sir  Hu- 
bert, welcome ! 
Welcome  to  Raby  Castle  I — In  one  word. 
Is  the  king  safe  1    la  Palestine  subdu'd  1 
Sir  H.  The  king  ii  safe,  and  Palestine  subdu'd. 
Raby.  Bless'd  be  the  God  of  armies !  Now,  Sir 
Hubert, 
By  all  the  saints,  thou'rt  a  right  noble  knight 

0  why  was  I  too  old  for  this  crusade ! 

1  think  it  would  have  made  me  young  again. 
Could  I,  like  thee,  have  seen  the  hatM  crescent 
Yield  to  the  Christian  cross. — How  now,  Elwfaoa  I 
What !  cold  at  news  which  mightawake  the  dead  1 
If  there 's  a  drop  in  thy  degenerate  veins 

That  glows  not  now,  thou  art  not  Raby's  danghtar. 
It  is  religion's  cause,  the  cause  of  Heaven ! 


Elw.  When  poIic]f  assumes  religion's  name, 
And  wears  the  sanctimonious  garb  of  &ith 
Only  to  cofour  fimud,  and  license  murder, 
War  then  is  tenfold  guilt. 

Raby.  Blaspheming  girl ! 

Elw.  'Tis  not  the  crosier,  nor  the  pontiff's  robt 
The  saintly  look,  nor  elevated  eye. 
Nor  Palestme  destroy'd,  nor  Jbidan's  banks 
Deluged  with  bk>od  of  slaughter'd  infidels; 
No,  nor  the  extinction  of  tne  eastern  worM, 
Nor  all  the  mad,  pernicious,  bigot  rage 
Of  your  crusades,  can  bribe  that  Power  that  seas 
The  motive  with  the  act    O  blind,  to  think 
That  cruel  war  can  please  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 
He.  who  erects  his  altar  in  the  heart, 
Abhors  the  sacrifice  of  human  blood. 
And  all  the  false  devotion  of  that  zeal 
Which  massacres  the  worid  he  died  to  save. 

Raby.  O  impious  rage!    If  thou  wouldst  shun 

my  curse,  [Hubert 

No  more,  I  charge  thee. — Tell  me,  good  Sii 

Say,  have  our  arms  achiev'd  this  glorious  deed, 

(I  foa/to  ask,)  without  much  C  hristian  blood-ahedl 

Elw.  Now,  Heaven  support  me!  [AtitU. 

SirH.  My  good  lord  of  Kaby. 
Imperfect  is  the  sura  of  human  glory! 
Would  I  could  tell  thee  that  the  field  was  won, 
Without  the  death  of  such  illustrious  knights 
As  make  the  high-flush'd  cheek  of  victory  pale. 

Elw.  Why  shoukl  I  tremble  thus  1        [Aside. 

Raby.  Who  have  we  lost?  l^ny. 

Sir  H.  The  noble  Clifibrd,  Walsingham,  and 
Sir  Harry  Hastings,  and  the  valiant  iWbroke, 
All  men  of  choicest  note. 


Raby.  O  that  my  i 
Had  been  enroll'd  m  such  a  list  of  heroes ! 
If  I  was  too  infirm  to  serve  my  country. 
I  might  have  prov'd  my  bve  by  dying  tor  her. 

Elw.  Were  there  no  more 't 

Sir  H.  But  few  of  noble  blood. 
Bitt  the  brave  youth  who  gain 'd  the  | 
The  flower  of  knighthootCsnd  the  plum*:  i 
Who  bore  his  banner  foremost  in  the  field, 
Yet  conquer'd  more  by  mercy  than  the  sword, 
Was  Perey. 

Elw.  Then  he  lives!  [Aaide 

Raby.  Did  he?  Did  Percy? 
O  gallant  boy,  then  I'm  thy  foe  no  more ; 
Who  conquera  for  my  country  is  my  friend ! 
His  fome  shall  add  new  glories  to  a  house. 
Where  never  maid  was  false,  nor  knignt  dis- 
loyal, [tears  : 

Sir  H.  \  ou  do  embalm  him,  lady,  with  your 
They  grace  the  grave  of  glory  where  he  lies — 
He  died  the  deaUi  of  honour. 

Elw.  Said'st  thou— died? 

Sir  H.  Beneath  the  towers  of  Solyma  he  feU. 

Elw.  Oh! 

SirH.  Look  to  the  kdy. 

[ELWiNA/atnl«  In  herfalher'e  arma. 

Raby.  Gentle  knight,  retire 

'Tis  an  infirmity  of  nature  in  her. 

She  ever  mourns  at  any  tale  of  blood ; 

She  will  be  well  anon — ^meantime,  Sir  Hubert, 

Youll  grace  our  castle  with  your  friendly  sojourn. 

£Kr  £r.  I  mint  return  with  speed— health  to  the 
ladj.  [Bxii 

Raby.  Look  up,  Elwina.   Should  her  hnsband 
Yet  she  levivai  not.  fiiooiel 

Enter  Dodglis. 

Dou.  Ha       Elwina  fiunting ! 
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My  lord,  I  fear  jou  have  too  hanhlj  chid  her. 
Her  gentle  Datuieoonld  not  brook  jour  stemneM. 
She  wakes,  dw  atin,  ahe  feels  retoming  life. 
Mj  love !  [Hs  takes  her  hand. 

Elw,  O  Percy ! 

Doa.  fiSkaTif.]  Domy  senaea  feU  me? 

EltD.  My  Percy,  *tia  Elwina  calla. 

Dou.  HeU^heU! 

Baby.  Retire  awhile,  my  daughter. 

Elw.  Douglas  here, 
My  fiUher  and  my  husband  1 — O  for  pity 

[Exitf  coMtmg  a  look  qf  angwUt  mt  both. 

Dau.  Now,  now  confess  she  Well  dasenw  my 
Tengeance ! 
Before  my  face  to  call  upon  my  foe ! 

Eaby.  Upon  a  foe  who  has  no  power  to  hurt 
Earl  Percy 's  sfaiin.  [thee— 

Dou.  I  live  again. — Bat  hold — 
Did  she  not  weep  7  she  did,  and  wept  for  Percy. 
If  she  laments  tmn,  he  's  my  rival  still, 
And  not  the  grave  can  buiy  my  resentment 

Eaby.  The  truly  breve  are  still  the  truly  een'roos. 
Now,  Douglas,  is  the  time  to  prove  thee  ooth. 
If  it  be  true  that  she  did  once  love  Percy, 
Thou  hast  no  more  to  fear,  since  he  is  dead. 
Release  young  Harcourt,  let  him  see  Elwina, 
'Twill  serve  a  double  purpose,  'twill  at  once 
Prove  Percy's  death,  and  thy  unchanged  afiec^on. 
Be  gentle  to  my  child,  and  win  her  heart 
By  confidence  and  unreproaching  love. 

Dou.  By  Heaven,  thou  counsdf'stwdl!  it  shall 
lie  done. 
Gh>  set  him  free,  and  let  him  have  admittanee 
To  my  Elwina's  presence. 

Eaby.  Farewell,  Douglas. 
Show  thou  believ'st  her  fidthfbl,  and  shell  prove 
so.  [Exit. 

Dou.  Northumberland  is  dead— that  thought  is 
peace ! 
Her  heart  may  yet  be  mine,  transporting  hopi! 
Perey  was  gentle,  even  a  foe  avows  it, 
And  I'll  be  milder  than  a  summer's  breeze. 
Yes,  thou  most  lovely,  most  ador'd  of  women, 
I'll  copy  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
Of  my  bless'd  rival,  happier  even  in  death 
To  be  thus  lov'd,  than  hving  to  be  soom'd.  [Exit. 

ACT  m. 

SCENE  I.—A  Garden  at  RaJby  Ca»tU^  wUh  a 

Dover. 

Enter  Percy  and  Sir  Hubert. 

Sir  B.  That  Percy  lives,  and  is  retum'd  in 
safety. 
More  joys  my  soul  than  all  the  mighty  conquests 
That  sun  beheld,  which  rose  on  Syria's  ruin. 

Per.  I've  told  thee,  good  Sir  Hubert,  by  what 
wonder 
1  was  preserv'd,  thoi^h  numbered  with  the  shdn. 

Sir  B,  'Twas  strange,  indeed ! 

Per.  'Twas  HeaveiTs  immediate  work ! 
But  let  me  now  indulge  a  dearer  joy. 
Talk  of  a  richer  gift  of  Mercy's  hand ; 
A  gift  so  precious  to  my  doting  heart. 
That  life  preserv'd  is  but  a  second  Ueasiiig. 
O  Hubert,  let  my  soul  indulge  its  softness! 
The  hour,  the  spot,  is  sacred  to  ElwiiuL 
Thb  was  her  fev'rite  walk ;  I  weD  remsraher, 
(For  wito  forgets  that  loves  as  I  have  lov'dl} 
^was  in  that  veir  bower  she  gave  this  soar^ 
Wrought  by  the  hand  of  love !  she  bound  it  on,   i 
And,  smiUng,  cried,  Whate'er  befel  m,  Pteey, 


Be  this  the  sacred  pledge  of  faith  between  us. 
[  knelt,  and  swore,  call'd  every  power  to  witness 
No  time,  nor  circumstance,  shoold  force  it  from  m^ 
But  I  woukl  k)se  my  life  and  that  together 
Here  I  repeat  my  vow. 

Sir  H:  Is  this  the  man 
Beneath  whose  single  arm  a  host  was  crudi'dl 
He,  at  whose  name  the  Saracen  tum'd  palel 
And  when  he  fell,  vktonous  armies  wept. 
And  moom'd  a  conquest  they  had  bought  so  deirl 
How  has  be  ehang'd  the  trumpet's  martial  note, 
And  all  the  stirring  dangour  of  the  war, 
For  the  soft  melting  of  tl^  lover's  hite ! 
Why  are  thine  eyes  still  bent  npcm  the  bowerl 

Per.  O  Hubert.  Hubert,  to  a  soul  enamoor'd. 
There  is  a  sort  of  local  sympathy. 
Which,  when  we  view  tlie  scenes  of  early  pasBoo, 
Paints  the  bright  image  of  the  object  lov'd 
In  itronger  ooToure  than  remoter  scenes 
Could  ever  paint  it ;  reahaes  shade, 
Dresses  it  up  in  all  the  charms  it  wore. 
Talks  to  it  nearer,  framea  its  anawen  kinder, 
Grives  form  to  fancy,  and  embodies  thought. 

Sir  H.  I  shouUI  net  be  beHev'd  in  Percy's  camp, 
If  I  should  tell  them  that  their  gallant  leader, 
The  thunder  of  the  war,  the  boldNorthumberknd, 
Renouncing  Mars,  dissolv'd  in  amorous  wishes, 
Loiter'd  in  shades,  and  pined  in  rosy  bowers, 
To  catch  a  transient  gleam  of  tvfo  bright  eyes. 

Per.  Enough  of  conquest,  and  enough  of  war ! 
Ambition 's  cloy'd— the  heart  resumes  its  righta. 
When  England's  king,  and  England's  good  r»> 


This  arm  not  kHy  the  keen  felchion  brandish'd  : 
Enough— for  vaunting  misbecomes  a  aoUier. 
I  five,  I  am  retum'd — am  near  EUwina !  {her; 
Seest  thou  those  turrets  1  Yes,  that  castle  holds 
But  wherefore  tell  thee  thisl  for  thou  hast  seen  her. 
How  kx>k'd,  what  said  ahel  Did  she  hear  the  tab 
Of  my  imagin'd  death  without  emotion  1 

Sir  H.  Percy,  thou  hast  seen  the  mosk-rosi^ 
newly  blovm, 
Discloee  its  bashful  beauties  to  the  sun, 
Till  an  unfriendly,  chilling  storm  descended, 
Crush'd  all  its  blushing  glories  in  their  prime, 
Bow'd  its  fair  head,  and  blasted  all  its  sweetness; 
So  droop'd  the  maid  beneath  the  cruel  weight 
Of  my  sad  tale. 

Per.  So  tender  and  so  true ! 

Sir  H.  I  left  her  feinting  in  her  fether's  arms, 
The  dying  flower  yet  hanging  on  the  tree. 
Even  RaW  melted  at  the  news  I  brought, 
And  envy'd  thee  thy  gk)Ty. 

Per.  Then  I  am  btess'd  ! 
His  hate  subdu'd,  I've  nothing  more  to  fear. 

Sir  H.  My  embaaBy  dispatch'd,  I  left  the  castle. 
Nor  spoke  to  any  of  Lord  Raby^s  househoM, 
For  fear  the  king  should  chide  the  tardiness 
Of  my  return,    my  jay  to  find  you  living 
You  have  already  heaid. 

Per.  But  where  is  Harcourt  1 
Cre  this  he  should  have  seen  her,  told  her  all, 
How  I  surviv'd,  retum'd— and  how  I  love ! 
I  tremble  at  the  near  approach  of  bliss, 
And  scarcely  can  sustam  the  joy  which  waits  me 

Sitr  H.  Ghrant,  Heaven,  the  nir  one  prove  ba 
halfsotrae! 

Per.  O  she  is  truth  itself! 

Sir  H.  She  may  be  ehang'd, 
Spito  of  her  tears,  her  feinting,  and  alarms. 
I  KBow  the  sex,  know  them  as  nature  made  'em, 
Not  such  as  kyven  wish,  and  poets  feign. 
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[comes 

bjrallmjhope^the 

b  Elwioft  t         [me ! 


•doubt , her  ^nitno  were  fotpeetiog  Hea- 
le  leM  than  infidelity !  [ven, 

tremble.    Whr  does  terror  ihake 
•etrongiierveif  Bat  twill  be  erer  thus, 
prepares  as  more  than  mortal  biias, 
as  only  homan  strength  to  bear  it 
Hiat  beam  of  brifffatness  breaks  tfaroash 
»dtergloamt*  ^^^ 

ibert-Hilie  comes  t 
he  bhssful  Tiaon  b 
hat  mean  those  tears  % — She  weeps  for 
t!-.go.— ru  Usten  ooobserv'd, 
moment  taste  the  precious  k>y, 
et  of  a  tear  which  fidis  far  love. 
it  Sir  Hubert,  Peoct  ^ocs  i$U9  the 

tW9Tm 

Enter  Elwini. 

weep  1  and  have  I  then  no  causel 
reak  the  eternal  bands  of  death, 
h  the  sceptra  from  hu  iron  grasp ; 
Id  the  yawning  sepolchra 
ife  its  Ion|ir  committed  dust ; 
3ach  the  slaughtering  hand  of  war 
I  back  my  deu,  my  murder'd  Percy, 
eed  mifflit  once  mon  cease  to  weep. 

[Perct  corner  out  qfthe  bower. 
en  cease,  for  Peroy  fires. 
3tect  me,  Heaven! 
oy  unspeakaUe !    My  life,  my  love  I 
toils,  and  crown  of  all  my  cares  I 
isenting  peace,  as  conqttsst  bright, 
1  arms,  and  lovelier  than  renown  I 
s  hu  voice— it  is,  it  b  my  Percy  I 
loalivel 

Bver  liv'd  till  now. 

id  did  my  sighs,  and  did  my  sorrows 
Bchtheel 

m  come  at  last  to  dry  my  tears? 
thou  'scape  the  fury  of  the  foe  1 
f  ffoardian  genius  hovered  o'er  the  field, 
ue  hostile  spear  firom  Percy's  breast, 
a  image  should  be  wounded  thera. 
urt  should  have  told  thee  all  my  &te, 

iv'd 

is!  I  have  not  seen  him. 

I  sufier'd  much, 
that  no  more ; 

innate  of  oar  futuro  lives 
bless'd,  that  we  will  learn  to  wonder 
old  ever  think  we  were  unhappy. 
pcy — I  cannot  speak. 
use  tears  how  eiocjuent  I 
change  this  motionless,  mute  joy, 
«t  strains  of  angels :  I  look  down 
m  the  rest  of  human  kind, 
■eat  may  be  their  &me  of  happiness, 

their  niggard  fiite  has  given  them 
ithing, 

iiee;  or,  granting  some  small  Uessing, 
Q  my  capacity  to  feel  it. 
IS  I  what  metan  yoa  ? 

I I  speak  my  meaning  1  [it ; 
I  magnitude  that  woiras  would  waong 
my  Elwina's  fiuthful  bosom 

in  kind  responses  of  delight. 
It  never  question,  what  I  mean. 
Id,  hold,  my  heart,  thoa  hast  mntU 
3re  to  suffer  I 

;  the  slow  form,  and  tedioos  oeiwyiyf 
e  splendid  vicHms  of  ambition, 
or  none  of  these.  Thy  fother  's  softenPd, 


He  will  forget  the  fotal  Cheirbt  chaoe ; 
Raby  b  brave,  and  I  have  seiT'd  iny  coontry : 
I  would  not  boast,  it  was  for  thee  I  ODoqiMr'd ; 
Then  come,  my  love. 

Elw.  O  never,  never,  never ! 

Per,  Am  1  awake?  Is  that  Ehvina's  yoiee? 

Elw.  Percy,  thoa  most  ador'd,  and  most  de« 
If  ever  fortitods  sastain'd  thy  ooal,  [oeiv'd  1 

When  vulgar  minds  hscve  sunk  beneath  the  stroke, 
Let  thy  imperial  spirit  now  support  thee.— 
If  thoa  oanst  be  so  vrondroos  merciful, 
Do  not,9  do  not  curse  me  I-^ut  thou  wih, 
Thou  most— for  I  have  done  a  fearful  deedL 
A  deed  of  wild  deqiab,  a  deed  of  honar. 
I  am,Ii 


Per.  Speak,  say,  what  art  tboal 

Elw,  Married  1 

Per.  OhI  [me; 

Elw.  Percy,  I  think  I  bm'd  thee  not  to  carsa 
Bat  now  I  do  revoke  the  fond  petitkML 
Speak!  ease  thy  bursting  sool;  reproach,  upbraid, 
O'erwhelm  me  with  thy  wronffs ^I'll  bear  it  alL 

Per.  Open,  thoo  earth,  and  hide  me  firom  hsr 
■ght! 
Did'st  thoa  not  bid  me  curse  thee  1 

Elw.  Mercy!  mercy! 

Per.  And  have  I  ^ped  the  Saracen's  M 
Only  to  perish  by  Elwhia's  guilt  ?  [swoid 

I  would  nave  bared  my  bosom  to  the  fbe, 
I  wouM  have  died,  hod  I  but  known  yoa  wish'd  it. 

Elw.  Percy,  I  lov'd  thee  most  when  most  I 
wrong'dthee; 
Yes,  by  these  tears  I  did. 

Per.  Married !  just  Heaven  I 
Married!  to  whom?    Yet  wherafbre  sbooU 

know? 
It  cannot  add  fresh  horrors  to  thy  crime, 
Or  my  dsstructlon. 

Elm.  Oh!  twill  add  to  both. 
Hovshall  I  tell  ?  Prepare  for  something  drsodfU. 
Hfltt  thoo  not  heard  o^Dougbs? 

Per.  Why  'tb  vroll ! 
Thou  awful  Power,  why  vraste  thy  wrath  on  mel 
Why  arm  omnipotence  to  crush  a  worm  ? 
I  could  have  fiillen  without  thb  waste  of  ruin. 
Married  to  Douglas !  By  oay  vrronss,  I  like  it ; 
'TU  perfidy  complete,  'tb  mibh'd  fidsehood, 
'Tb  adding  fresh  perdition  to  the  sin. 
And  filling  ap  the  measure  of  offence ! 

Elw.  Oh!  twasmyfother'sdeed!  hemadeha 
child 
An  instrament  of  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
He  wept  and  threaten'd,  sooth'd  me,  and  eom- 
manded. 

Per.  And  you  comidied,  aiost  duteously  oom- 

Elw.  I  could  withstand  hb  fiiry ;  bat  hb  tears. 
Ah,  they  undid  me !  Percy  dost  thou  know 
The  cruel  tyranny  of  tenderopss  ? 
Hast  thou  e'er  felt  a  fether's  vrarm  embrace  ? 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  fother's  flowing  tears, 
And  known  that  thoa  ooald'st  wipe  those  tean 

away? 
If  thou  hast  folt,.and  hast  resisted  these, 
Then  tboamay'atonrse  my  weakness;  but  if  not, 
Thoo  eanil  not  |ftf .  for  thoo  canst  not  judge. 

Per.  Lit  MMQl  hear  the  music  attkjwskm. 
Or  I  shdil^ tiM itiU ;  I  shaU  fbrgH 
Tfay  foli^MBrit|»  and  my  savage  vriangl    ^ 

JlltfL  Doat  tUinot  hate  me,  Percy  1 

Pmr.  BititXiae?  Yes, 
As  dying  mutjn  hate  the  righteoos  oonw 
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Of  that  bleis'd  power  for  whom  thej  bleed — 1 
hate  thee. 
[  nej^look  at  each  other  with  nUnt  agony. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Bar.  Forgite,  my  loid,  your  fidthfiil  knight — 

Per.  Come,  Harcourt, 
Come,  and  behold  the  wretch  who  once  was  Percy. 

Har.  With  grief  I've  leam'd  the  whole  on- 
happy  tale. 
Earl  Douglas,  whose  suspicion  never  sleeps— 

Per.  what,  is  the  tyrant  jealous  1 

Elw.  Hear  him,  Percy. 

Per.  I  wilhcQBinand  my  nge->Go  on. 

Har.  Earl  Douglas 
Knew,  by  my  arms  and  my  accoutrements, 
That  1  belong'd  to  you ;  he  questioned  much, 
And  much  he  menac'd  me,  but  both  alike 
In  vain ;  he  then  arrested  and  confin'd  me. .     [it. 

Per.  Arrest  my  knight !  The  Scot  shall  answer 

Elw.  How  came  you  now  released  1 

Har.  Your  noble  father 
Obtain'd  my  freedom,  having  leam'd  from  Hubert 
The  news  of  Percys  death.     The  good  old  lord, 
Hearing  the  king's  return,  has  left  the  castle 
To  do  him  homage.* 
[Tb  Percy.]  Sir,  you  had  best  retire ; 
Your  safety  is  endanger'd  by  your  stay. 
I  fear  should  I>ouglas  know 

Per.  Should  Douglas  know ! 
Why  what  new  magic 's  in  the  name  of  Douglas  1 
That  it  should  strike  Northumberland  with  rear  1 
Gh>,  seek  the  haughty  Soot,  and  tell  him— no- 
Conduct  me  to  his  presence. 

Elw,  Percy,  hold; 
Think  not  'tis  Douglas— 'tis— 

Per.  I  know  it  well 

Thou  mean'st  to  tell  me  'tis  Elwina's  husband; 
But  that  inflames  me  to  superior  madness. 
This  happy  husband,  this  triumphant  Douglip, 
Shall  not  insult  my  misery  with  his  bliss, 
ril  blast  the  golden  promise  of  his  joys. 
Conduct  me  to  him — nay,  I  will  have  way — 
Come,  let  us  seek  this  husband. 

Blw.  Percy,  hear  me. 
When  I  was  robb'd  of  all  my  peace  of  miml. 
My  cruel  fortune  left  me  still  one  blessing. 
One  solitary  blessing,  to  console  me ; 
It  was  my  fiune. — ^'Tis  a  rich  jewel,  Percy, 
And  I  must  keep  it  spotless,  and  unsoil'd : 
But  thou  wouldst  plunder  what  e'en  Douglas  spar'd, 
And  rob  this  single  gem  of  all  its  brightness. 

Per.  Go — thou  wast  bom  to  rale  the  fate  of 
Thou  art  my  conqueror  still.  [Percy. 

Elw.  What  noise  is  that  1 

[Harcourt  goes  to  the  aide  qfthe  stage. 

Per.  Why  art  thou  thus  alarm'd  1 

Elw.  Aks !  I  feel 
The  cowardice  and  terrors  of  the  wicked, 
Without  their  sense  of  guilt. 

Har.  My  lord,  'tis  Douglas. 

Elw.  Fly,  Percy,  and  for  ever 

Per.  Fly  from  Douglas  1 

Elw.  Then  stay,  barbarian,  and  at  once  destroy 
My  life  and  fame. 

Per.  That  thought  is  death.    I  so: 
My  hoiKNir  to  thy  dearer  honour  yields. 

Etw,  Yat,  yet  thou  art  not  gone ! 

Per:  Farewell,  farewell!  [Exit  Percy. 

Elw.  1  dare  not  meet  the  searching  eye  of 
I>ou£las. 
I  must  oonceaTmy  terrors. 


DoDOLAS  at  the  tide  with  Alt  ewerd  drami, 
EdricAsMStAIm. 

Don.  GHve  me  way. 

Edr.  Thou  shalt  not  enter.  [no  hell, 

Dou.  [Struggling  with  EdricJ  If  there  weie 
It  would  defraud  my  vengeance  ofits  edge, 
And  she  shoukl  live. 

[Breaks  from  Edric  and  eamee forward. 
Cursed  chance !  he  is  not  here. 

Elw.  IGoing.]  I  dare  not  meet  his  fiiiy. 

Dou.  See  s&  flies 
With  every  mark  of  guilt— Go,  search  the  bower. 
[Aside  to  Edric 
He  shall  not  thus  escape.  Madam,  return.  [Aloud, 
Now,  honest  Douglaa,  leam  of  her  to  feiffn.  [Aside. 
Alone,  Elwina  1  who  had  just  parted  hence  1 

[  With  affected  composure. 

Elw.  My  lord,  'twas  Harcourt ;  sure  you  must 
have  met  him.  [else! 

Dou.  O  exquisite  dissembler!  [Asiele.]  No  one 

Elw.  My  lord! 

Dou.  How  I  enjoy  her  criminal  confusion ! 

[Aside. 
Yon  tremble,  Madam. 

Elw.  Wherefore  should  I  tremble  % 
By  your  permunon  Harcourt  was  admitted ; 
'Twas  no  mysterious,  secret  introduction. 

Dou.  And  yet  you  seemahirm'd. — If  Haroooit's 
presence 
Thus  agitates  each  nerve,  makes  every  pulse 
Thus  ^dly  throb,  and  the  warm  tides  of  bk>od 
Mount  in  quick  rushing  tumults  to  your  cheek , 
If  friendship  can  excite  such  strong  ematk>ns, 
What  tremors  had  a  lover's  presence  caus'd  1 

Elw.  Ungenerous  man  I 

Dou.  I  feast  upon  her  terrors.  l^**^ 

The  story  of  his  death  was  weU  contri  v'd ;  [  Ta  her. 
But  it  affects  not  me ;  I  have  a  wife, 
Compar'd  with  whom  cold  Dian  was  unchaste. 

[Tdkes her  hand. 
But  mark  me  well— though  it  concerns  not  you^ 
If  there 's  a  sin  more  deeply  black  than  others, 
Distinguish'd  from  the  list  of  common  crimep, 
A  legion  in  itself,  and  doubly  dear 
To  the  dark  prince  of  hell,  it  is — ^hypocrisy. 

[  Throtffs  her  from  Atm,  and  exit, 

Elw.  Yes,  I  will  bear  this  fearful  indignation ! 
Thou  melting  heart,  be  firm  as  adamant; 
Ye  shatter'd  nerves,  be  Strang  with  manly  force, 
That  I  may  conouer  all  my  sex'b  WMkness, 
Nor  let  this  bleeding  bosom  lodge  one  thought, 
Cherish  one  wish,  or  harbour  one  desire. 
That  angels  may  not  hear,  and  Douglas  know. 

[Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L—The  HaU. 

Enter  Douglas,  his  sword  drawn  and  Uoody  m 
oTie  harul^  xn  the  other  a  letter.  Harcourt, 
woundeeL 

Dou.  Traitor,  no  morel  this  letter  shows  thy 
office. 
Tvrice  hast  thou  robb'd  me  of  my  dear  revehge. 
1  took  thee  for  thy  leader.— Thy  base  blood 
Would  stain  the  noble  temper  of  my  sword ; 
But  as  the  pander  to  thy  master's  lust, 
Thou  justly  feU'st  by  a  wrong'd  husbsind's  hand. 

Bar.  Thy  wife  is  innocent. 

Dou.  Take  him  away. 

Har.  Percy,  revenge  my  fidl ! 

[Ouarde  bear  EUroodit  di 
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Ani.  NofwftrlhtlMlivl 
He  hm  oDoe  man  to  let  her. — So  tis  plain 

Thej  Dave  alreadj  metl— bot  to  the  rest 

[ReacU.]  "  In  vain  yoa  wish  me  to  restore  the 

Ktff; 
Dear  pledge  of  lore,  while  I  have  life  HI  wear  it, 
'Tis  next  my  heart ;  no  power  shall  force  it  thence ; 
Whene'er  yon  see  it  in  another's  hand, 
Conclude  me  dead." — My  curses  on  them  both ! 
How  tamely  I  peruse  my  shame !  but  thus, 
Thus  let  me  tear  the  guilty  characters 
Which  register  my  infamy;  and  thus, 
Thus  woiud  I  scatter  to  the  winds  of  heaven 
The  vile  oomplotters  of  my  foul  dishonour. 

[  Teara  the  letter  in  the  tUmo$t  agitation. 

Enter  Edric. 

Edr.  My  \otd 

Dou.  [In  the  utmoat  fury,  not  eeeing  Edric] 
The  scarf! 

Edr.  Lord  Douglas. 

Dou.  [Still  not  hearing  him.]  Yes,  the  scarf! 
Percy,  I  thank  thee  for  the  glorious  thought ! 
Ill  cherish  it;  'twill  sweelen  all  my  pangs, 
And  add  a  higher  relish  to  revenge  1 

Edr.  My  lord ! 

Dou.  How!  E^dricherel 

Edr.  What  new  distress  1  [shame, 

Dou.  Dost  thou  expect  I  should  recount  my 
Dwell  on  each  circumstance  of  my  disgrace, 
And  swell  my  infiimy  into  a  tale  f 
Rage  will  not  let  me — But — my  wife  is  false. 

Edr.  Art  though  convinc'd  f 

Dou.  The  chronicles  of  hell 
Cannot  produce  a  falser. — But  what  news 
Of  her  cursed  paramour  1 

Edr.  He  hia  escap'd. 

Dou.  Hast  thou  examin'd  every  avenue  1 
Etch  spot?  the  grovel  the  bower,  her  fiivourite 

Edr,  I've  seardi'd  them  all.  [haunt  1 

Dou.  He  shall  be  yet  pursued. 
Set  guards  at  every  gate. — Let  none  depart 
Or  gain  admittance  hero,  without  my  knowledge. 

Edr.  What  can  their  purpose  be  1 

Dou.  Is  it  not  clear  1 
Harcourt  has  raised  his  arm  against  my  life ; 
He  feil'd ;  the  btow  is  now  reserv'd  for  Percy ; 
Then,  with  his  sword  fresh  reeking  from  my  heart. 
Hell  revel  with  that  wanton  o'er  my  tomb ; 
Nor  will  he  bring  her  aught  she'll  hold  so  dear. 
As  the  curs*d  haiM  with  which  he  slew  her  husband. 
But  he  shall  die !  Ill  drown  my  rage  in  blood, 
Which  I  will  offer  as  a  rich  linition 
On  thy  infernal  altar,  black  revenge !    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11— The  Garden. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elw.  Each  avenue  is  so  beset  with  guards, 
And  lynx-ey'd  Jealousy  so  broad  awake, 
He  cannot  pass  unseen.    Protect  him,  Heaven ! 

Enter  Birthi. 

My  Birtha,  is  he  safe  ?  has  he  escap'd  1    [to  him, 

Btr.  1  know  not    I  despatch'd  young  Harcourt 
To  bid  him  quit  the  castle,  as  you  order'd, 
Rertore  the  scarf,  and  never  see  you  more. 
But  how  the  hard  injunction  was  recdv'd, 
Or  what  has  happened  nnce,  I'm  yet  to  learik 

Elw.  O  when  shaD  I  be  eas'd  of  all  my  carei^ 
And  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  grave 
Lay  down  this  weary  head  I — Vm  sick  at  heart  I 
Should  Douglas  intercept  his  flight ! 


Bir.  Becalm; 
Doufflas  this  very  moment  lefl  the  CM>b| 
With  seeming  peace. 

Elw.  Ah,  then,  indeed  there 's  duMBT  t 
Birtha,  whene'er  Suspiciqa  feigns  tomep^ 
'Tid  but  to  make  its  careless  prey  MCiiraL     [thee, 

Bir.  Should  Percy  once  agam  entmt  to  sea 
'Twere  best  admit  him;  from  thy  lips  alone 
He  will  submit  to  hear  his  final  doom 
Of  everlasting  exile. 

Elw.  Birtha,  no; 
If  honour  would  aUow  the  wife  of  Douglas 
To  meet  his  rival,  yet  I  durst  not  do  it. 
Percy !  too  much  this  rebel  heaitii  thine: 
Too  deeply  should  I  feel  each  pang  I  gave 
I  cannot  hate — but  1  will  banish — thee. 
Inexorable  duty,  O  foigive, 
If  1  can  do  no  more  I 

Bir.  If  he  remains. 
As  I  suspect,  within  the  castle  walls, 
'Twere  best  I  sought  him  out. 

Elw.  Then  tell  him,  Birtha, 
But,  Oh !  with  gentleness,  with  mercy,  tell  him. 
That  we  must  never,  never  meet  again. 
The  purport  of  my  tale  must  be  severe. 
But  let  tny  tenderness  embalm  the  wound 
My  virtue  gives.    O  soften  his  despair ; 
But  say — we  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Percy. 

Rash  man,  he 's  here ! 

[She  attempts  to  go^  he  eeizea  her  hasnd, 

Per.  1  will  be  heard ;  nay,  fly  not ;  I  will  speak 
Lost  as  I  am,  I  will  not  be  denied 
The  mournful  consolation  to  complain. 

Elw,  Percy,  I  charge  thee,  leave  me. 

Per.  Tyrant, no: 
I  blush  at  my  obedience,  blush  to  think 
I  left  thee  here  alone,  to  brave  the  danger 
I  now  return  to  share. 

EhD.  That  danger 's  past : 
Douglas  was  soon  appeas'd ;  he  nothing  knowa. 
Then  leave  me,  I  conjure  thee,  nor  agam 
Endanger  my  repose.    Yet,  ere  thou  goest, 
Restore  the  scarr. 

Per.  Unkind  Elwina,  never ! 
'Tis  all  that 's  lefl  me  of  my  buried  joys. 
All  which  reminds  me  that  I  once  was  happj. 
My  letter  told  thee  I  would  ne'er  restore  ii. 

Elw.  Letter!  what  letter? 

Per.  That  I  sent  by  Harcourt. 

Elw.  Which  I  ne'er  receiv'd.    Douglas  per> 
Who  knows  1  [haps- 

Bir.  Harcourt,  t*  elude  his  watchfulness, 
Might  prudently  retire. 

Elw.  Grant  Heaven  it  prove  so  I 

[Elwina  goings  Percy  holda  her 

Per.  Hear  me,  Elwina;  the  most  savage  honour 
Forbids  not  that  poor  grace. 

Elw.  It  bids  me  fly  thee.  [part, 

Per.  Then,  ere  thou  goest,  if  we  indeed  most 
To  sooth  the  horrors  of  eternal  exile. 
Say  but — thou  pity'st  me ! 

Elw.  [Weeps.]  O  Percy— pity  thee  I  ^ 
Imperious  honour ; — Surehr  I  may  pity  him. 
Yet,  wheiefbre  pity  1  no,  1  envy  thee : 
For  thou  hast  still  the  liberty  to  vreep,  -      • 
In  thee twUl  be  no  crime;  Xhy  tears  aw gtfflHew, 
For  they  infiringe  no  duty,  stain  no  honour, 
And  blot  no  vow ;  but  mine  are  criminal. 
Are  drops  of  ahame  which  wash  the  cheek  of  goih, 
And  every  tear  I  shed  dishonoon  Douglai. 
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Per.  I  gwear  my  jealous  love  e'en  gnidgea  thoe 
Thy  sad  BW  niiiinence  in  wretchednesa. 

EhB.  Roma^  rouse,    my  alumb'ring  viitae! 
FtoMj  hear  me.  [thine, 

Heaven,  itImk  It  gives  aneh  high-wrouffht  souls  as 
StiU  gifw  ■■  jBWt  oocasiona  to  exert  Uiem. 
If  thoQ  WMt  Mn*d  so  noble^  great,  and  gen'soos, 
*Twas  to  sormount  the  lasawna  which  enslave 
The  gross  of  humanrkind. — Then  think,  O  think, 
She,  whom  thou  once  didst  love,  is  now  another's. 

Per.  Go  on — and  tell  me  that  that  other's 
Douglaa.  \m» : 

Elw.  WhaltWhii  name,  he  clajms  respect  from 
His  honour  '•  io  inv  keeping,  and  I  hokl 
The  trust  so  pm^  Its  sanctity  is  hurt 
E'en  by  thy  presence. 

Per.  Thou  acain  hast  conquer'd. 
Celestial  virtue,  like  the  angel  spirit, 
Whose  flaming  sword  defended  Paradise, 
Stands  guard  on  every  charm. — Elwina,  yes. 
To  triuinph  over  Doufflas,  we'll  be  virtuous. 

Elw.  'Tis  not  enouff  h  to  be, — we  must  apj)ear  so : 
Great  souls  disdain  the  shadow  of  ofTenoe, 
Nor  must  their  whiteness  wear  the  stain  of  guilt 

Per.  I  shall  retract-<-I  dare  not  g[aze  upon  thee; 
My  feeble  virtue  staggers,  and  again 
The  fiends  of  jealousy  torment  and  haunt  me. 
They  tear  my  heart-strings. Oh  I 

Elw.  No  more ; 
But  spare  my  injur'd  honour  the  aflront 
To  vindicate  itself. 

Per.  But,  bve! 

Elw.  But,  gbiy! 

Per.  Enough  1  any  of  thy  sobUmer  spirit 
Has  warm'd  my  dying  honour  to  a  flame ! 
One  eflbrt  and  'Us  don&     The  world  ahall  say, 
When  they  shall  speak  o^  my  disastrous  love, 
Percy  deserv*d  Elwina  though  he  lost  her. 
Fond  tears,  blind  me  not  yet !  a  little  longer, 
Let  my  saa  eyes  a  little  longer  gaze. 
And  leave  their  last  beams  here. 

EUw.  [TumM/ntm  him.'\  I  do  not  weep. 

Per.  Not  weep  1  then  wny  those  eyes  avoiding 
mine  1  fcents  1 

And  why  that  broken  voice  1  those  trembong  ao- 
That  sigh  which  rends  my  soul  1 

Elw.  No  more,  no  more.  [onoe ; 

Per.  That  pang  decides  it  Come— 111  die  at 
Thou  Power  supreme !  take  all  the  length  of  days, 
And  all  the  blessings  kept  in  store  for  me, 


0  break  not  yet,  while T  behold  her  sweetness; 
For  after  this  dear,  mournful,  tender  moment, 

1  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  li£9. 
EliB.  I  do  conjure  thee,  go. 

Per.  'Tis  tcmble  to  nature  ! 
With  pangs  like  these  the  soul  and  body  part ! 
And  thus,  but  oh,  with  far  less  agony. 
The  poor  departing  wretch  still  grasps  at  being. 
Thus  dings  to  life,  thus  dreads  the  dark  unknown, 
Thus  struggles  to  the  last  to  keep  his  hold ; 
And  when  the  dire  convulsive  ^roan  of  death 
Dislodges  the  sad  spirit— thus  it  stays. 
And  fondly  hovers  o'er  the  form  it  lov'd. 
Once  and  no  more— £&rewell,  fiueweU ! 

Elw.  For  ever! 
[  Huy  look  at  each  other  for  some  time^  then 
exit  Percy,    .^fler  a  paiue  ; 
'Tis  past — the  conflict 's  past !  retire,  my  Birtha, 
I  wouki  address  me  to  the  throne  of  grace. 


peacet 
wants  1  TJBrt^  Birthi. 

Elw.  \Kneela.)  Look  dom,tlmftwful,  heart- 
mspecting  JodlgB^ 
Look  down  with  mercy  on  Uiy  mdag  creature, 
And  teach  my  aoul  the  fowfineas  it  needs! 
And  if  some  sad  remains  of  human  weakness 
Should  sometimes  mingle  with  my  best  resolvei, 

0  breathe  thy  spirit  on  this  wajrward  heart. 
And  teach  me  to  repent  th'  intruding  sin 
In  it's  first  birth  of  thought*. 

[Noiae  trithin.]  What  noise  is  that  1 

The  clash  of  swords!  should  Douglas  be  retum'd 

Enter  DouoLia  and  VtACY^Jtghting. 
Dou.  Yield,  villain,  yield. 
Per.  Not  till  this  good  right  arm 
Shall  &il  its  master. 
Dou.  This  to  thy  heart,  then. 
Per,  Defend  thy  own. 

[Theyjlght ;  Percy  disarm*  Douglis. 
Dou.  Confusion,  death,  and  hell ! 
Edr.  [Witfumt.]  This  way  I  heard  the  noise. 

Enter  Edric,  arid  mar*^  Knighte  and  OuardM, 
from  every  part  qfthe  9tQge. 

Per.  Cursed  treachery ! 
But  dearly  will  I  sell  my  life. 

Dou.  Seize  on  him. 

Per,  I'm  taken  in  the  toils. 
[Percy  i«  surrounded  by  Gwnrde^  uho  tah 
fus  eword. 

Dou.  In  the  cursed  snare 
Thou  laidst  for  me,  traitor,  thyself  art  cao^it. 

Elw.  He  never  sought  thy  life. 

Dou.  Adulteress,  peace ! 
The  villain  Harcourt  too— but  he  *8  at  rest 

Per.  Douglas.  I'm  in  thy  power;  hot  do  not 

triumph,  [me. 

Percy 's  betrayxl,  not  conouer'd.   Come,  despatch 

Elw.  r  7b  DouoLAS.]  0  do  not,  do  not  kill  him! 

Per.  Madam,  forbear : 
For  by  the  glorious  shades  of  m^r  great  frthesa, 
Their  godlike  spirit  is  not  so  extinct 
That  Ishould  owe  my  life  to  that  vile  Scot 
Though  dangers  close  me  round  on  every  ode. 
And  death  besets  me,  I  am  Percy  still. 

Dou.  Sorceress,  I'll  disappoint  thee— he  shall  die^ 
Thy  minion  shall  expire  before  thy  ftoe, 
That  I  may  feast  my  hatred  wiUi  vour  pangs. 
And  make  his  dying  groans,  and  tny  md  tears, 
A  banquet  for  my  vengeance. 

Elw.  Savage  tyrant! 

1  would  have  alien  a  silent  sacrifice,  [thee. 
So  thou  had'st  spar'd  my  fame — I  never  wrong'd 

Per.  She  knew  not  of  my  coming ; — I  alone 
Have  been  to  blame— Spite  of  her  interdiction, 
I  hither  came.     She  's  pure  as  spotless  saints. 

Elw.  I  will  not  be  excus'd  by  Percy's  crime; 
So  white  my  innocence,  it  does  not  aak 
The  shade  of  others'  faults  to  set  it  ofT; 
Nor  shall  he  need  to  sully  his  fair  fiime 
To  throw  a  brighter  lustre  round  my  virtue. 

Dou.  Yet  he  can  only  die— but  death  for  honour! 
Ye  powers  of  hell,  who  take  malignant  joy 
In  human  bloodshed,  give  me  aonie  dire  means, 
Wild  as  my  hate,  aiMfdeapemle  ■■  my  wrongs ! 

Per.  Enough  of worda.    Thoaknow'at  Ihiilt 
thee,  Douglas; 
'Tis  stead&st,  fix'd,  heredituy  hate, 
As  thine  for  me ;  our  fathera  did  bequeath  it 
As  part  of  our  unalienabie  biithright, 
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Which  noa^  hot  daith  eui  end.— Come,  end  it 
here. 

EIw.  [JDudkl   QdU,  Douglas,  hold!— not  for 
myself  I  kneel, 
f  do  not  plead  fbr  Peic^,  bat  for  thee : 
Arm  not  thy  hmnd  ageinBt  thy  future  pesoe, 
Spare  thy  brave  breast  the  tortures  of  remorse, — 
Stain  not  a  life  of  unpolluted  honour, 
For,  oh !  as  surely  as  thou  strik'st  at  Percy, 
Thou  wilt  for  ever  stab  the  fiune  of  Dougfas. 

I*er.  Finiih  the  bloody  work. 

Dou.  Then  take  thy  wish. 

Per.  Why  dost  thou  start  1 

[Percy  bares  his  bosom.  DonoLis  advances 
to  stab  hiniy  and  discovers  the  sea^f, 

IMm.  Her  scarf  upon  his  breast ! 
The  blasting  sight  converts  me  into  stone; 
Withers  my  powers  hke  cowardice  or  age, 
Curdles  the  blood  within  my  shiv'ring  veins 
And  palsies  my  bold  arm. 

Per.  [TronicaUif  to  the  Knights.]  Hear  you,  his 
friends! 
Bear  witness  to  the  gloriouB^  great  exploit, 
Record  it  in  the  annals  of  his  race. 
That  I>ougias,  the  renown'd— the  valiant  Douglas, 
Fenc'd  round  with  guards,  and  safe  in  his  own 

castle. 
Surprised  a  knight  unarmed,  and  bravely  slew  him. 

Dou.  [Throwing atoay  his  dagger^  'Tie true 
— I  am  the  very  stain  Cff  knighthood. 
How  is  my  glory  dimm'd ! 

Elw.  It  btazes  brighter  I 
Douglas  was  onl^  bnve — he  now  is  generous ! 

Per.  This  action  has  restored  thee  to  thy  rank. 
And  makes  thee  worthy  to  contend  with  Percy. 

Dou,  Thy  joy  will  be  as  short  as  'tis  insulting, 
[lb  Elwina. 
And  thou,  imperious  boy,  restrain  thy  boasting. 
Thou  hast  sav'd  my  honour,  not  remov'd  my  hate. 
For  m^  soul  loathes  thee  for  the  obligation. 
GKve  faun  his  sword. 

Per.  Now  thou'rt  a  noble  foe. 
And  in  the  field  of  honour  I  will  meet  thee. 
As  knight  encount'ring  knight 

Elw.  Stay,  Percy,  stay, 
Strike  at  the  vrretched  cause  of  all,  strike  here, 
Hflve  sheathe  thy  thirsty  sword,  but  spare  my 
husband.  [me, 

DoiL  Tom,  Bdadam,  and  address  thoee  vows  to 
To  spare  the  pVBoious  life  of  him  you  k>ve. 
Even  now  yoQ  triumph  in  the  death  of  Douglas; 
Now  your  loose  lancj  kindles  at  the  thought. 
And,  wildly  rioting  m  lawless  hope. 
Indulges  the  adultery  of  the  mind. 
But  rll  defeat  that  wish.— Guards,  bear  her  in. 
Nay,  do  not  struggle.  [She  is  borne  in. 

Per.  Let  our  deaths  suffice, 
And  reverence  virtue  in  that  form  inshrin'd. 

Dou.  Provoke  my  rage  no  fiuther. — I  have 
kindled 
The  burning  torch  of  never-dying  vengeance 
At  love's  expiring  lamp.— But  mark  me,  friends, 
f  f  Percy's  happier  gemus  should  prevail. 
And  I  should  iSdl,  give  him  safe  conduct  hence. 
Be  all  obeervanoe  paid  him. — GK>,  I  follow  thee. 

[Aside  to  Edric. 
Within  Tve  mnwUhing  for  thy  mivate  ear. 

Per.  Now  ibftH  this  mutual  furr  be  appeaaPd  t 
These  ea^r  handi  shall  soon  be  drench'd  in 

slaughter! 
Yee — like  two  fiunish'd  vultures  snuffing  bk)od, 
And  pontine  to  destroy,  we'll  rush  to  combat ; 


Yet  I've  the  deepest,  deadliest  cause  of  hate, 
I  am  but  Percy,  thou'rt — ^Elwina's  hwfrpn^ 

[BgmaU, 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  /.— Elwini's  Afmriammi 

Elw.  ThovL  who  in  judgment  still  remember'st 
mercy. 
Look  down  upon  my  woes,  preserve  my  husband  l 
Preserve  my  husband !  Ah,  1  dare  not  ask  it ; 
My  very  prayers  may  pull  down  ruin  on  me  I 
If  Douglas  should  survive,  what  then  becomes 
Of— him — I  dare  not  name  1  And  if  he  conquers, 
I've  slain  my  husband.    Agomdqf  state  I 
When  I  can  neither  hope,  nor  thmk,  nor  pray. 
But  guilt  involves  me.    Sure  to  know  the  wont 
Cannot  exceed  the  torture  of  suspense. 
When  each  event  is  big  with  equal  horror. 

[Loo/ntmi, 
What,  no  one  yet  1  This  solitude  is  dreadful  I 
My  horrors  miiltipiy  I 

Enter  Birtha. 
Thou  messenger  of  wo ! 

Bir.  Of  wo,  indeed! 

Elw.  How,  is  my  husband  dead  1 
Oh,  speak  I 

Bir.  Your  husband  lives. 

Elw.  Then  foreweil,  Percy 
He  was  the  tenderest,  truest ! — Bless  him,Heaveii, 
YTith  crowns  of  glo^  and  immortal  joys ! 

Bir.  Still  are  you  wrong;  the  combat  is  not  owr. 
Stay,  flowing  tears,  and  give  me  leave  to  speak. 

JStw.  Thou  sayest  th^  Percy  and  my  husband 
Tlien  why  this  sorrow  ?  [fiTe : 

J?<r.  What  a  task  is  mine ! 

Elw.  Thoutalk'stasiflwereachildingiief; 
And  scarce  acquainted  with  calamity. 
Speak  out,  unfold  thy  tale,  whate'er  it  be, 
For  I  am  so  familiar  with  affliction. 
It  cannot  come  in  any  shape  will  snock  me. 

Btr.  How  shall  I  speak  1    Thy  husband 

Elw.  Whatof  Dougksl 

Bir.  When  all  was  ready  for  the  fiital  combat 
He  call'd  his  chosen  knights,  then  drew  his  twm, 
And  on  it  made  them  swear  a  solemn  oath, 
Confirm'd  by  every  rite  religion  Uds, 
That  they  would  seeperfbrm'd  his  last  reqiHit, 
Be  it  whate'er  it  would.    Alas !  they  swore. 

Elw.  What  did  the  dreadful  preparation  meant 

Bir.  Then  to  their  hands  he  gave  a  poisonM  cup, 
Compounded  of  the  deadliest  &rtm  and  drugs; 
Take  this,  said  he,  it  is  a  husband's  le^ai^ ; 
Percy  may  conquer— and — I  have  a  wife  I 
If  Douglas  falls,  Elwina  must  not  Kve. 

Elw.  Spirit  of  Herod!    Why,  twas  mtOw 
thought! 
'Twas  worthy  of  the  boeom  which  ooneeiv'd  it  I 
Yet  'twas  too  merdfal  to  be  his  ovm. 
Yes,  Douglas,  yes,  my  husband.  111  obey  thee, 
And  Mess  thy  genius  which  has  found  the  means 
To  reconcile  thy  vengeance  with  my  peace, 
The  deadly  means  to  make  obedience  pleasant 

Bir.  O  spare,  for  pityspare,  my  bleeding  heart: 
Inhuman  to  the  last  1    Unnatural  poison  1 

Elw.  My  gentle  friend,  what  is  tbere  in  a  ntme 
The  means  are  httle  whne  the  end  is  kind. 
If  it  disturb  thee,  do  not  call  it  poison; 
Call  it  the  sweet  oblivion  of  my  cares. 
My  balm  of  wo,  my  cordial  of  affliction, 
The  drop  of  meroy  to  my  feintinff  soul. 
My  kind  disnussion  from  a  wmld  of  aorrair, 
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M?  cup  of  bliM,  my  pampoit  to  the  skies. 
Bit.  Hark!  what  alarm  is  that  1 
Elm.  The  oombat  's  over !    [Birth a  goes  out. 
[EIlwina  atanda  in  a  fixtd  attitude^  her 
hamia  clasped. 
Now,  gncMMH  Heaven,  sustain  me  in  the  trial, 
And  DOW  mj  spirit  to  thy  great  decrees! 

Reenter  Birthju 

^       [Clwina  lookt  BteadlfatUy  at  her  without 
apeaking. 

Bir.  Douglas  is  fallen. 

Elw.  Bring  ma  the  poison. 

Bir.  Never,  [approach! 

Elw.  Whsnan  the  knights  7  I  summon  you — 
Draw  near,  ye  awful  ministers  of  fate, 
Dire  instruments  of  posthumous  revenge ! 
Come — I  am  ready ;  but  vour  tardy  justice 
Defrauds  the  injurd  dead.— Go,  haste,  my  friend, 
See  that  the  caiie  be  securely  guarded. 
Let  everygate  be  barr*d — prevent  his  entrance. 

Bir.  whose  entrance? 

Elw.  His — the  murderer  of  my  husband. 

Bir.  He 's  single,  we  have  hosts  of  firiendf. 

Elv.  No  matter; 
Who  knows  what  bve  and  madness  may  atteoipC  1 
But  here  I  swear  by  all  that  binds  the  good. 
Never  to  see  him  more. — Unhappy  DmigUs . 
O  if  thy  troubled  spirit  still  is  conscious 
Of  oar  past  woes,  look  down,  and  hear  me  swear, 
That  when  the  legacy  thy  rage  bequeath'd  me 
Works  at  my  heart,  and  conquers  struggling 
£v'n  in  that  agony  111  still  be  ftuthfiil.     [natun?, 
She  who  couldnever  love,  shall  yet  obey  thee, 
Weep  thy  hard  fate,  and  die  to  prove  her  truth. 

Bir*  O  unexampled  virtue!     [A  noiae  without. 

Elw.  Heard  you  nothing  1 
By  all  my  fears  the  insulting  conqueror  comes. 

0  save  me,  shieki  me ! 

Enter  Douolas. 

Heaven  and  earth,  my  husband ! 

Dou.  Yes 

To  blast  thee  with  the  sight  of  him  thou  hat'st. 
Of  him  thou  hast  wrong'd,  adultress,  *tis  thy 
husband.  [meic/. 

Elw.  [KneelaA  Bleas'd  be  the  fountain  ot  eteru!ii 
This  load  of  guilt  is  spar'd  me !  Douglas  lives ! 
Perhaps  both  live !  [  To  Birth  a.]  Could  I  be  sure 

of  that, 
The  poison  were  superfluous,  joy  would  kill  me. 

Dou.  Be  honest  now,  for  once,  and  corse  thy 
stars; 
Corse  thy  detested  &te  which  brings  thee  back 
A  hated  husband^  when  thy  guilty  soul 
Reyell'd  in  fond,  imaginary  joys 
With  my  too  ha{ipy  rival :  when  thou  flew'st, 
To  gratify  im^Nitient,  boundless  passion, 
And  join  adulterous  lust  to  bloody  murder; 
Then  to  reverse  the  scene !  polluted  woman ! 
Mine  is  the  transport  now,  and  thine  the  pang. 

Elw.  Whence  sprung  the  false  report  that  tnoo 
had'stfalfn? 

Dou.  To  give  thy  guilty  breast  a  deeper  wound, 
To  add  a  deadlier  sting  to  disappointment, 

1  rais'd  it—  I  contriv'd — I  sent  it  thee.       [virtue. 
Elw.  Thou  seest  me  bold,  but  bold  in  conscious 

— That  my  sad  soul  may  not  be  stain'd  with  blood. 
That  I  may  spend  my  few  short  hours  in  peace. 
And  die  in  holy  hope  of  Heaven's  forgiveness, 
Relieve  the  terrors  of  my  lab'ring  breast, 
Say  I  am  clear  o&muider-aay  Se  lives. 


Say  but  that  little  word,  thit  Peicy  livM, 
And  Alps  and  oceans  snail  dSMe  oa  ever, 
As  far  as  universal  spai9e  ^m  put  vm, 

Dou.  Canst  thou  renoonoe  IliBi? 

Elw.  Tell  me  that  he  lives. 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  roler  of  my  &te, 
For  ever  hide  me  in  a  convent's  gloom. 
From  cheerful  da}r-light,  and  the  naunts  of  meii, 
Where  sad  austerity,  and  ceaseless  prayer 
Shall  share  my  uncomplaining  day  Mtween  them 

Dou.  O,  hypocrite!  now.  Vengeance,  to  tb| 
office. 
I  had  forgot — Percy  commends  him  to  thee, 
And  by  my  hand — 

Elw.  l£>w— bythy  hand? 

Dou.  Has  sent  thee 
This  precious  pledge  of  love. 

[He  gives  her  Percy's  aearf 

Elw.  Then  Percy 's  dead !  [mioe! 

Dou.  He  is. — O  great  revenge,  tiioo  now  ait 
See  how  convulsive  sorrow  rends  her  frame . 
Thisj  this  is  transport ! — injur'd  honour  now 
Recetves  its  vast,  its  ample  retribution. 
She  sheds  no  tears,  her  grief  s  too  highly  wrought; 
'Tis  speechless  agony  .—-She  must  not  £unt^ 
She  sbali  pot  'scape  her  portion  of  the  pain. 
No !  !(he  5hai:  feel  the  fulness  of  distress. 
And  wake  to  keen  perception  of  her  loss. 

Dir.  Mocster!   ba..*hiL<ian !   leave  her  to  her 
sorrows. 

Elw.  [/;i  a  Ijw  brckeK  t^'*''^.!  Doogiaa — think 
not  [  &int,  becMU^  thou  seesc 
The  pale  and  bloodless  ch<.el[  ot  waa  de^fiair. 
Fail  me  not  yet,  my  s|iiriL';  tLoo  coid  bnrt, 
Cherish  thy  freeing  current  one  short  moment^ 
Aiid  hcsa  thy  mighty  load  a  little  longer. 

Dou,  Percy,  I  muc<t  avow  it,  bravenr  fooght,- 
Died  as  a  hero  should ; — but,  as  he  feu, 
(Hear  it,  fund  wanton  i)  call'd  upon  thy  name, 
And  his  last  guilty  breath  sigh'd  out — Elwina ! 
Come — give  a  loose  to  rage,  and  feed  thy  soul 
With  wDd  complaints,  and  womanish  upbraidings 

Elw.  [In  a  low  solemn  voice.]  No. 
The  sorrow 's  weak  thst  wastes  itself  in  woids, 
Mine  is  substantial  anguish — deep,  not  load; 
I  do  not  rave — Resentment 's  the  return 
Of  common  souls  for  common  injuries.        [skm, 
Light  grief  is  proud  of  state,  and  oooits  compas 
But  there 's  a  dignity  in  cureless  sorrow, 
A  sullen  grandeur  which  disdains  complaint ; 
Rage  is  for  little  wrongs — Despair  is  dumb. 

[Exeunt  Elwina  and  Birtba. 

Dou.  Why,  this  is  well !  her  sense  of  wo  i^ 
btrong !  [her, 

The  sharp,  keen  tooth  of  gnawing  grief  devomt 
Feeds  on  ne«  heart,  and  pays  me  baoL  m^  pangti 
Since  1  must  jperish,  'twul  be  glorious  nun : 
I  fall  not  singly,  but,  like  some  proud  tower, 
ill  crush  surrounding  objects  in  the  wreck. 
And  make  the  devastation  wide  and  dreaded. 

Enter  Rabt. 

Raby.  O  whither  shall  a  wretched  fiitber  turn, 
Where  fly  for  comfort  1    Douglas,  art  thou  heie  \ 
I  do  not  ask  for  comfort  at  thy  hands, 
rd  but  one  little  casket,  where  I  lodged 
My  precious  hoard  of  wealth,  and,  hke  an  idiot, 
1  gave  my  treasure  to  anothers  keeping. 
Who  threw  away  the  gem,  nor  knew  its  value, 
But  left  the  plunder'd  owner  quite  a  beggar. 

Dou.  What  art  thou  come  to  see  thy  race  dH- 
honour'd't 
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And  thy  bngbt  no  flf  gioiy  set  in  blood  1 
I  would  have  •ptr'd  thj  virtues,  and  thy  age, 
The  knowledoB  of  Jmt  infiuny. 

Rahv.  'Tis  fiibe.  [blood. 

Had  she  been  base,  this  swoid  had  diank  her 

Deu.  Hal  dost  thoa  vindicate  the  wanton  1 

Rabv,  Wanton? 
Thou  hast  defam'd  a  noble  lady's  honour— 
Mv  spotless  child— in  me  behold  her  champion : 
The  strength  of  Hercules  will  nerve  this  arm, 
When  lifted  in  defence  of  innocence. 
The  daughter's  virtue  for  the  father's  shield. 
Will  ma£e  old  Raby  still  invincible. 

[Q^ttodraw. 

Dmi.  Forbear. 

Raby.  Thou  dost  disdain  my  feeble  arm, 
And  soom  my  age. 

Ikm,  Then  will  be  blood  enough: 
Nor  need  thy  withered  veins,  old  tord,  be  diain'd, 
To  swell  the  copious  stream. 

Raby.  Thou  wilt  not  kill  her  1 

Dou.  Oh,  tis  a  day  of  horrcMr ! 

Enter  £dric  and  Birtha. 

Edr.  Where  is  Douglas  7 
I  come  to  save  him  from  the  deadliest  crime 
Revenge  did  ever  meditate. 

Daa,  What  meanest  thou  1  [wife. 

Edr.  This  instant  fly,  and  save  thy  guiltless 

Dou,  Save  that  perfidious — 

Edr,  That  mncli-injui^d  woman. 

BiT.  Unfortunate  indeed,  but  O  most  innocent ! 

Edr,  In  the  last  solemn  article  of  death, 
That  truth-compelling  state,  when  even  bad  men 
Pear  to  speak  fiUsely,  Percy  clear*d  her  fame. 

Dcu,  1  heard  him. — 'Twas  the  guilty  fraud  of 
love. 
The  scarf,  the  scarf!  that  proof  of  mutual  passion, 
G-iven  but  this  day  to  ratify  their  crimes ! 

Bir.  What  means  my  lord  1  This  day  1  That 
fetal  scarf 
Was  given  long  since,  a  toy  of  childiih  friendship ; 
Long  ere  your  marriage,  ere  you  knew  Elwina. 

Raby.  'Tis  I  am  guilty. 

Dau.  Ha! 

Raby.  I, — I  alone. 
Confusion,  honour,  pride,  parental  fondness, 
Distract  my  soul, — Percy  was  not  to  blame. 
He  was — the  destin'd  husband  of  Elwina ! 


He  lov'd  her — was  belov'd — and  I  approv'd. 
The  tale  iskmg. — I  chang'd  my  purpose  since. 
Forbade  their  marriase — 

Dau.  And  confirord  my  mis'iy ! 
Twioe  did  they  meet  to-day — my  wife  and  Percy. 

Raby.  I  know  it 

Dou.  EEa  1  thou  knew'st  of  my  dishonour  % 
Thou  wast  a  witness,  an  approving  witness, 
At  least  a  tame  one  1 

Raby.  Percy  came,  'tia  true, 
A  constant,  tender,  but  a  guiltless  lover ! 

Dou,  I  shall  grow  mad  indeed ;  a  guiltless  lover ! 
Percy,  the  ffuiltless  lover  of  my  vrire  1 

Raby.  He  knew  not  she  was  married. 

Dou.  Howl  is't  possible  1  [cent; 

Rabv.  Dougbs,  'tis  true ;  both,  both  were  inno- 
fie  of  her  maninfs,  she  of  his  return.        [vow'd 

Bir.  But  noWy  when  we  believ'd  thee  dead,  she 
Never  to  see  thy  rival    Instantli^, 
Not  in  a  state  of  momentary  passion, 
But  with  a  martyr's  dignity  and  calmness, 
She  bade  me  bring  the  poison. 

Dou.  Had'st  t£>u  done  it. 


Despair  had  been  my  portion!  Ply,  flood  L, 
Fhid  out  the  sufiermg  saint    descnbe  my  | 

tence, 

And  paint  my  vast  extravagance  of  tedMi, 
Tell  her  I  love  as  never  mortal  hiv'd^ 
Tell  her  I  know  her  virtues,  and  adore  them— 
Tell  her  I  come,  but  dare  not  seek  her  presence, 
Till  she  pronounce  my  pardon. 

Bir.  lobey.  [ExitBivtUk 

Raby.  My  chiM  is  innocent!  ye  chairs  of  saints 
Catch  the  bless'd  sounds — ^my  child  is  innocent! 

Dou.  01  will  kneel,  and  sue  for  her  forgiveneoi 
And  thou  shalt  help  me  plead  tha  cause  of  k>ve, 
And  thou  shalt  weep— sne  cuDot  sure  refuse 
A  kneeling  husbanu  and  a  waafing  fether. 
Thy  venerable  cheek  is  wet  already. 

Rabif.  Dougks !  it  is  the  dew  or  mteful  joy 
My  child  is  innocent  1  I  now  would  dicL 
Lest  fortune  should  grow  weaiy  of  her  iindncii. 
And  grudge  me  this  short  transport 

Dou.  Where,  where  is  she  1 
My  fond  impatience  brooks  not  her  delay ; 
Cluick,  let  me  find  her,  hush  her  anxious  soul. 
And  sooth  her  troubled  spirit  into  peace 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bir.  O  horror,  horror,  horror  1 

Dou.  Ah!  what  mean'st  thou  1 

Bir,  Elwina — 

Dou.  Speak — 

Bir.  Her  grief  wrought  up  to  frenzy. 
She  has,  in  &t  delirium^  swaUow'd  poiaoa  1 

Raby.  Frenzy  and  poison ! 

Dou.  Both  a  husband's  gift ; 
But  thus  I  do  her  justice. 
As  Douglas  goes  to  ttab  hinuelf,  enter  ElwIna 

diatractedj  her  hair  dishevelled,  Percy's  $eaitj 

in  her  hand. 

Elw.  [Goes  up  to  Douglas.]  What,  blood 
again  1  We  cannot  kill  him  twice ! 
Soft  soft — no  violence — he 's  dead  already ; — 
1  did  it — ^Yes — I  drown'd  him  with  my  tears ; — 
But  hide  the  cruel  deed !  I'll  scratch  him  out 
A  shallow  grave,  and  hy  the  ^reen  sod  on  if ; 
Ay— and  I'll  bind  the  wild  bnar  o'er  the  tmt, 
And  plant  a  willow  there,  a  weeping  willow — 

[iS^  sits  on  theground. 
But  look  you  tell  not  Douglas,  he'll  disturb  him ; 
Hell  pluck  the  willow  up— and  plant  a  thorn. 
He  will  not  let  me  sit  upon  bis  grave. 
And  sing  all  day,  and  weep  andTpray  all  night 

Raby.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  ? 

Elw.  Yes — I  do  remember 
You  had  a  harmless  lamb. 

Raby.  I  had  indeed !  [inate, 

EUw.  From  all  the  flock  you  chose  her  out  a 
In  sooth  a  fair  one — you  did  bid  her  love  it — 
But  while  the  shepherd  slept  the  wolf  devonr'd  it 

Raby.  My  heart  will  break.    This  is  too  much, 
too  much  I 

Elw.  [SmUin^.]  O  'twas  a  cordial  draught— I 
drank  it  all. 

Raby.  What  means  my  child  1 

Dou.  The  poison !    Oh  the  poison  I 
Thou  dear  wrong'd  innocence — 

Elw.  Ofl"— murderer,  ofT! 
Do  not  defile  me  with  those  crimson  hands. 

[Slows  the  scarf. 
This  is  his  winding  sheet— I'll  wrap  him  in  it — 
I  wrought  it  for  my  love— there— now  I've  dress'd 

him. 
How  brave  he  looks !  my  father  will  forgive  him, 
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flee  where  he  comw    beware,  mj  gaUent  Peicy, 
Ah !  oQme  not  here,  this  is  the  cave  of  death, 
And  thsfs 'b  the  daik,  dark  pahee  of  Revenge ! 
See  llie  pafe  king  aits  on  hisNood-atain'd  thnme! 
fie  points  to  me— I  eome,  I  oome,  I  eome. 

[Shefainitj  tkeff  run  to  her^  Douglas  taku 
up  his  sward  and  aiaim  kimtelfi 

Aw.  Tho^  thus  I  follow  thee. 

Edr.  HoU  thy  nah  hand! 

Dou,  It  is  loo  late.    No  remedj  bat  this 
CoaU  medicine  a  disease  so  despeiate. 

Raby.  Ah,  she  revives ! 

Don.  [Rai»inghim9eif.]  Shefivesl  bear,  bear 

We  shall  be  happj  jet 

[A  sirvggles  to  get  to  Acr,  bui  sinks  down. 
ItwiUnotbe— 

Ofer  a  last  embrace— Alas!  I  fiunt* 
She  lives— Now  death  is  terrible  indeed— 
Fair  spirit,  1  kw'd  thee— O— Elwina  I        [Dies. 
EhB.  Where  have  I  beeni   The  damps  of 


death  are  on  me. 


Dps  < 
phn 


! 
not  leave  me 


RaJby.  Look  up,  my  ehfld  I  O  do 
Pity  the  anguish  of  taj  aged  frther. 
HastthoQ&gotmel 

Elw.  No— yooaremyfttlisr; 
O  yon  are  kindly  eome  to  ekise  my  tjeii 
And  take  the  kiss  of  death  fiom  my  cold  lips  1 

Raby.  Do  we  meet  thus  ? 

EHw.  We  soon  shall  meet  in  psaee. 
I've  bat  a  fiunt  remembrance  qftbapMl 


But  something  teOsme—Othoaepainfiilstnmks 
Raise  me  a  littfe— 4here— 

[Sto  sees  Ike  ia^  ^  Douglas. 
What  sight  is  that  1  [der'd! 

A  swoid^ and  bloody  1   Ah!  and  Doogks  mor- 

Edr.  CoDvinc'd  loo  late  of  yoor  nnequall'd 
vutues,  rwroags, 

And  wnms  with  deep  eompanctkm  tor  yoor 
By  his  own  bend  the  wretched  Douglas  M. 

Etw.  This  adds  another,  aharper  pang  todeatk. 
Othoo  Eternal  I  take  him  to  thy  DKiey, 
Nor  let  this  ein  be  on  his  hsad,  or  mine ! 

Raby.  I  have  ondone yonall    the  crime  iamine! 
O  thoa  poor  injar'd  saint,  finsive  thy  Ather, 
He  kneels  to  his  wraog'd  child. 

Elw.  Now  yoo  are  crad, 
Come  near,  my  &ther,  nearer— I  woold  aee  vou, 
But  mists  and  daikneae  eknid  my  failing  s^gm. 

0  death!  suspend  thy  lights  far  one  short  moment, 
Till  I  have  ta'en  a  father's  last  embiaoe— 

A  father's  blessing. — Onoe— and  now  'tis  over. 
Receive  me  to  thy  meicy,  graeioas  Heaven ! 

[Shedks. 
Raby.  She's  gone!  far  ever  gone!  cold,  desd 

Amiafatbarl  Fathenkfvetheb children 

1  murder  mine !  With  impkna  pride  I  analch'd 
The  bolt  of  vengeance  faom  the  hand  of  Haaien 
Mypanishmentisgnaft— botohl  'tis  just 
My  sool  submispive  bowai    A  rigfataooa  God 
Euis  made  my  cone  beoonie  By  chaatfaement 

{Exmaii 
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PROLOGUE, 

WJtITTBV  BY  THE  AUTHOR  01^  THE  TRAGEDY. SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BULL. 


Our  modern  poets  now  can  scarcely  choose 
A  subject  worthy  of  the  Tragic  Muse  ; 
For  bards  so  well  have  glean°d  th*  historic  field, 
That  scarce  one  sheaf  th*  exhausted  ancients 

yield; 
Or  if,  perchance,  they  from  the  golden  crop 
Some  grains,  with  hand  penurious,  rarely  drop ; 
Our  author  these  consigns  to  manl^  toil, 
For  classic  themes  demand  a  classic  soil. 
A  Tagrant  she,  the  desert  waste  who  chose, 
Af^liere  truth  and  history  no  restraints  impose. 
To  her  the  wilds  of  fiction  open  he, 
A  flow'ry  prospect,  and  a  boundless  sky  ; 
Yet  hard  the  task  to  keep  the  onward  way, 
Where  the  wide  scenery  lures  the  foot  to  stray ; 
Where  no  severer  limits  check  the  Muse 
Than  lawless  fancy  is  disposed  to  choose. 
Nor  does  she  emulate  tne  loftier  strains 
Which  high  heroic  Tragedy  maintains : 
Nor  conquest  she,  nor  wars,  nor  triumphs  sings, 
Nor  with  rash  hand  overturns  the  thrones  of 

kings. 
No  niin'd  empires  ipreet  to-night  your  eyes, 
No  natioDB  at  our  bidding  fall  or  rise  ; 


To  statesmen  deep,  to  politicians  grSYo, 
These  themes,  congenial   to  their  tastes,  w% 

leave. 
Of  crowns  and  camps,  a  kingdom's  weal  or  w«, 
How  few  can  judge,  because  how  few  can  know! 
But  here  you  all  may  boast  the  censor's  art. 
Here  all  are  critics  who  possess  a  heart. 
And  of  the  passions  wMispIay  to-night, 
Each  hearer  judges  like  the  Stagyrite. 
The  scenes  of  private  life  our  author  shows 
A  simple  story  of  domestic  woes ; 
Nor  unimportant  is  the  glass  we  hold. 
To  show  the  effect  of  passions  uncontroll'd  ; 
For  if  to  govern  realtn*  belong  to  few, 
Yet  all  who  live  have  pasnons  to  subdue. 
Self-conquest  is  the  lesson  books  should  preach. 
Self-conquest  is  the  theme  the   stage  should 

teach. 
Vouchsafe  to  learn  this  obvious  duty  here. 
The  verse  though  feeble,  yet  the  moral's  cleak . 
0  mark  to-night  the  unexampled  woes 
Which  from  unboanded  self-indulgence  flows. 
Your  candour  once  endur'd  our  author's  lays ;. 
Endure  them  now — ^it  will  be  ample  praise 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA 


Earl  Guildford. 
RivRRs,  his  son. 
Orlando,  a  young  Italian  Count. 


Bertrand. 
Emmelina. 
Julia. 


Scene. — Earl  Guildford's  CoMtU. 


ACT  I. 
Scene — An  Apartment  in  Cfuild/ord  CaMle. 

Enter  Bertrand. 
Ber.  "What  fools  are  seriously  melancholy 

villains! 
Vol.  I. 


I  play  a  surer  game,  and  screen  my  heart 
With  eas^  looks  and  imdesigning  smiles ; 
And   whUe  my  plots  still  spring  finom  sobet 

thought. 
My  deeds  appear  the  effect  of  wild  caprice, 
And  I  the  thoughtless  slave  of  giddy,  chancou 
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What  hut  this  frankneu  coald  hare  won  the 

promise 
Of  young  Orlando,  to  confide  to  me 
That  secret  grief  which  proyi  upon  his  heart  1 
"Tis  shallow,  indiscreet  hypocrisy, 
To  seem  too  good  :  I  am  the  eareU99  Bertrand, 
The  honest,  undesigning,  plain,  blunt  man. 
The  follies  I  avow  cloak  those  I  hide, 
For  who  will  search  where  nothing  seems  con- 
cealed 1 
'Tis  rogues  of  solid,  prudent,  grave  demeanour, 
Excite  suspicion ;  men  on  whose  dark  brow 
Discretion,  with  his  iron  hand,  has  grsT^ 
The  deep-mark*d  characters  of  thov^tfulness. 
Here  comes  my  uncle,  venerable  Guildford, 
Whom  I  could  honour,  were  he  not  the  sire 
Of  that  aspirins  boy,  who  fills  the  gap     [thea  I 
"Twizt  me  and  fortune ; — Rivers,  how  I  hate 

Enter  Guildposd. 

How  fares  my  noble  uncle  1 

Guild,  Honest  Bertrand ! 

I  mnst  complain  we  have  so  seldom  met : 
Where  do  you  keep!   believe   me,   we  have 
miss'd  you«  £me,  sir, 

Ber,  O,  my  good  lord  !  your  pardon — spare 
For  there  are  follies  in  a  youn^  man's  life. 
And  idle  thoughtless  hours,*  which  I  should  blush 
To  lay  before  vour  wise  and  temperate  a^. 

Guild.  Well,  be  it  so— youth  has  a  privilege. 
And  I  should  be  asham'd  could  I  forget 
I  have  myself  been  young,  and  harshly  chide 
This  not  ungraceful  gayety.     Yts,  Bertrand, 
Prudence  becomes  moro»ness,  when  it  makee 
A  rigid  inquisition  of  the  fault, 
Not  of  the  man,  perhaps,  but  of  his  youth. 
Foibles  that  shame  the  head  on  which  old  Time 
Has  shower'd  his  snow,  are  then  more  pardon- 
And  age  has  many  a  weakness  of  its  own.  [able. 

Ber.  Your  gentleness,  my  lord,  and  mild  re- 
proof, 
Correct  the  wanderings  of  misguided  youth. 
More  than  rebuke  can  shame  me  into  virtue. 

Guild,  Saw  you  my  beauteous  ward,    the 
lady  Julia  1 

Ber.  She  passed  this  way,  and  with  her  your 
Your  EmmeUna.  [fair  daughter, 

GmiU.  Call  them  both  my  daughters ; 

For  scarce  is  Emmelina  more  belov'd 
Than  JuUa,  the  dear  child  of  my  adoption. 
The  hour  approaches  too,  (and,  bless  it  heaven, 
With  thy  benignest,  kindliest  influence  !) 
When  Julia  shall  indeed  become  my  daughter. 
Shall,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  will. 
Crown  the  impatient  vows  of  my  brave  son, 
And  richly  pay  him  for  his  dangers  past. 

Ber.  Oft  have  I  wondered  how  the  jrallant 
Youthful  and  ardent,  doting  to  excess,  [Rivers, 
Could  dare  the  dangers  of  uncertain  war. 
Ere  marriage  had  confirmed  his  claim  to  Julia. 

Guild.  'Twas  the  condition  of  her  father's  will, 
My  brave  old  fellow-soldier,  and  my  friend ! 
He  wished  to  see  our  ancient  houses  joined 
By  this,  our  children's  union ;  but  the  veteran 
So  highly  valued  military  prowess. 
That  he  bequeathed  his  fortunes  and  his  daughter 
To  my  young  Rivers,  on  these  terms  alone. 
That  he  should  early  gain  renown  in  anns ; 


And  if  he  from  the  field  retnmed  a  conqueror. 
That  sun  which  saw  him  come  victorious  home 
Should  witness  their  espousals.   Yet  he  comes 

not! 
The  event  of  war  is  to  the  brave  uncertain. 
Nor  can  desert  in  arms  ensure  success. 

Ber.  Yet  fame  speaks   loudly  of  his  early 
valour.  [Orlando, 

GuUd.  E'er  siix;e  the  Italian  count,  the  young 
My  Rivers'  bosom  friend,  has  been  my  guest. 
The  glory  of  my  son  is  all  his  theme  : 
Oh !  he  recounts  his  virtues  with  such  joy, 
Dwells  on  his  merit  with  a  zeal  so  warm. 
As  to  his  generous  heart  pays  back  again 
The  praises  he  bestows. 

Ber.  Orlando's  noble. 

He's  of  a  tender,  "brave,  and  nllant  nature. 
Of  honour  most  romantic,  wiUi  such  graces 
As  charm  all  womankind. 

Guild.  And  here  comes  one. 

To  whom  the  story  of  Orlando's  praise 
Sounds  like  sweet  music. 

Ber.  What,  your  charming  daughter ! 

Yes,  I  suspect  she  loves  the  Italian  count : 

{Aeide.) 
That  Ibust  not  be.    Now  to  observe  her  cloeely. 

Enter  Emmbliiti. 

Guild,  Come  hither,  Emmelina:   we  were 
speaking 
Of  the  young  Count  Orlando.    What  think  ycu 
Of  this  accomplished  stranger  1 

Em.  {confuted.)  Of  Orlando! 

Sir,  as  my  father's  guest,  my  brother's  friend, 
I  do  esteem  the  count. 

Guild.  Nay,  he  has  merit 

Might  justify  thy  friendship,  if  he  wanted 
The  claims  thou  mention'st ;   yet  I  mean  to 
blame  him.  [my  father  1 

Em.  What  has  he  done  1  How  has  he  wronged 
For  you  are  just,  and  are  not  aiupy  lightly  ; 
And  he  is  mild,  unapt  to  give  eflence. 
As  you  to  be  ofiended. 

Guild.  Nay,  'tis  not  much : 

But  why  dous  young  Orlando  shun  my  presence! 
Wh^  lose  that  cheerful  and  becomioff  spirit 
Which  lately   charmed  us   all?    Rivers  will 

chide  us. 
Should  he  return  and  find  his  friend  unhappy. 
He  is  not  what  he  was.     What  says  my  child  1 

Em.  My  lord,  when  first  my  brother's  friend 
arrived — 
Be  still,  my  heart —  (Aside.) 

Ber.  She  dares  not  use  his  name 

Her  brother's  friend  !  {Aside.) 

Em.  When  first  your  noble  guest 

Came  from  that  voyage  ho  kindly  undertook 
To  ease  our  terrors  for  my  Rivers'  safety,         * 
When  we  believed  him  dead,  he  seem'd  most 

happy. 
And  shar'd  the  gen'ral  joy  his  presence  gave. 
Of  late  he  is  less  gay  ;  my  brother's  absence, 
(Or  I  mistake)  disturbs  his  firiend*s  repose : 
Nor  is  it  strange  ;  one  mind  informs  them  Ijoth 
Each  is  the  very  soul  that  warms  the  other. 
And  both  are  wretched  or  are  bless'd  together 

Ber.  Why  trembles  my  fair  cousin  1 

Em.  Can  I  think 
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That  my  lov*d  brother's  life  has  been  in  danger, 
Nor  feel  a  strong  emotion  t 

Ber.  (iromcauy.)  Generous  pity ! 

But  when  that  danger  has  so  long  been  past, 
Yon  should  forget  your  terrors. 

Em.  I  shall  never ; 

For  when  I  think  that  danger  sprung  from  friend- 
That  Rivers,  to  preserve  anotner^s  life,  [ship ; 
Incurred  this  penl,  still  my  wonder  rises. 

Ber.  And  why  another's  life  1  Why  not  Or- 
lando's 1 
Such  caution  more  betrays  than  honest  freedom. 

GuUd.  He's  still  the  same,  the  gibing,  thought- 
less Bertrand, 
Severe  of  speech,  but  innocent  of  malice. 

[Exit  GuiLDPORo  :  Exmklina  going. 

Ber.  Stay,  my  fair  cousin !  still  with  adverse 

Ami  beheld  1    Had  I  Orlando's  form,      [eves 

I  mean,  were  I  hke  him  your  brother^ 9  friend. 

Then  would  your  looks  be  turned  thus  coldly 

on  me  f  [nothing, 

Em.  But  that  I  know  your  levity  means 
And  that  your  heart  accords  not  with  your 
This  would  offend  me.  [tongue, 

Ber.  Come,  confess  the  truth. 

That  this  gay  Florentine,  this  Tuscan  rover, 
Has  won  your  easy  heart,  and  given  you  his : 
I  know  the  whole ;  I'm  of  his  secret  council ; 
He  has  confessed — 

km.  Ha !  what  has  he  confess'd  ! 

Ber.  That  you  are  wondrous  fair :  nay,  noth- 
ing farther : 
How  diteppointment  fires  her  angry  cheek  ! 

{Aside.) 
Yourself  have  told  the  rest,  your  looks  avow  it. 
Your  eyes  are  honest,  nor  conceal  the  secret. 

J^m.  Know,  sir,  that  virtue  no  conceahnent 
needs: 
So  fiir  from  dreading,  she  solicits  notice, 
And  wishes  every  secret  thought  she  harbours. 
Bare  to  the  eye  of  men,  as  'tis  to  heaven. 

Ber.  Yet  mark  mo  well :  trust  not  OrIando*s 
truth; 
The  citron  groves  have  heard  his  amorous  vows 
Breath'd  out  to  many  a  beauteous  maid  of 

Florence ; 
Bred  in  those  softer  climes,  his  roving  heart 
Ne'er  leam'd  to  think  fidelity  a  virtue ; 
He  laughs  at  tales  of  British  constancy. 
But  see,  Orlando  comes — he  seeks  you  here. 
With  eyes  bent  downwards,  folded  arms,  pale 
Disorder'd  looks,  and  negligent  attire,   [checks, 
And  all  the  careless  equipage  of  love,      [blood 
He  bends  this  wa^.     Why  does  the  mounting 
rhus  crimson  your  fair  cheek  1     He  does  not 

see  us; 
I'll  venture  to  disturb  his  meditations, 
And  instantly  return.  [Exit  Beetkand. 

Em.  No  more  ;  but  leave  me. 

He's  talkative,  but  harmless ;  rude,  but  honest ; 
Fuller  of  mirth  than  mischief.   See,  they  meet — 
Iliis  way  they  come  ;  why  am  I  thus  alarm'd  1 
What  is't  to  me  that  here  Orlando  comes  1 
Oh,  for  a  little  portion  of  that  art 
tki^enerous  men  ascribe  to  our  whole  sex ! 
A  httle  artifice  were  prudence  now  : 
But  I  have  none  ;  my  poor  unpractis'd  heart 
la  80  unknowing  of  dissimuiationi 


So  little  skill'd  to  seem  the  thing  it  is  not. 
That  if  my  Ups  are  mute,  my  looks  betray  nm. 

Re-^rUer  Bbrteand  with  Orlando. 

Ber.  Now  to  alarm  her  heart,  and  search  out 

his.  {Asid£.) 

Or.  We  crave  your  pardon,  beauteous  Em- 

melina. 

If  rudely  we  intrude  upon  your  thoughts ; 

Thoughts  pure  as  infants'  dreams  or   angela' 

wishes. 

And  gentle  as  the  breast  from  which  they  spring. 

Em.  Be  still,  my  heart,  nor  let  him  see  th/ 

weakness.  {Atide.') 

We  are  much  bound  to  thank  you,  cousin  Ber- 

trand, 
That  since  your  late  return,  the  Count  Orlando 
Appears  once  more  among  us.    Say,  my  lord. 
Why  have  you  shunn'd  your  friends'  society  1 
Was  it  well  done  1    My  father  bade  me  chido 

you; 
I  am  not  made  for  chiding,  but  he  bade  me ; 
He  says,  no  more  you  rise  at  early  dawn 
With  him  to  chase  the  boar :  I  pleaded  for  yoa ; 
Told  him  'twas  savage  sport. 

Or.  What  was  his  answer  1 

Em.  He  said  twas   sport  for  heroes,  and 
made  heroes ; 
That  hunting  was  the  very  school  of  war, 
Taught  our  brave  youth  to  shine  in  nobler  fielda, 
P^eserv'd  them  from  the  rust  of  dull  inaction, 
Train'd  them  for  arms,  and  fitted  them  for  con* 
quest.  % 
Or.  0,  my  fair  advoate !  scarce  can  I  griero 
To  have  done   wrong,  since  my  offence  hat 
So  sweet  a  pleader.  [g^n'd 

Ber.  {aside.)  So,  I  like  this  well ; 

Full  of  respect,  but  cold. 

Em.  My  lord,  your  pardon  , 

My  father  waits  my  coming ;  I  attend  him. 

lExii. 
Ber.  In  truth,  my  lord,  you're  a  right  happy 
man; 
Her  parting  look  proclauns  that  you  are  blest ; 
The  crimson  blushes  on  her  cheek  display'd 
A  gentle  strife  'twizt  modesty  and  love  : 
Discretion  strove  to  dash  the  rising  jor, 
But  conquering  love  prevail'd  and  tola  the  tale. 
My  lord,  you  answer  not. 

Or.  Whatshalllsayt 

Oh,  couldst  thou  read  my  heart ! 

Ber.  The  hour  is  < 


When  my  impatient  friendship  claims  that  tmst 
Which  I  so  ofl  have  press'd,  and  you  haTO 

Fromis'd. 
cannot  tell  thee  :  'tis  a  tale  of  guflt^ 
How  shall  I  speak !  my  resolution  sickens ; 
All  virtuous  men  will  shun  me,  thou  wilt  scorn 
And  fiy  the  foul  contagion  of  my  crime,     [me, 
Ber.  My  bosom  is  not  sleel'd  with  that  hanh 
prudence 
Which  would  reproach  thy  failings  :  tell  me  aO  ; 
The  proudest  heart  loves  to  repose  its  faults 
Upon  a  breast  that  has  itself  a  tincture 
Of  human  weakness  :  I  have  frailties  tpjo, 
Frailties  that  teach  me  how  to  pity  thine. 
What!  silent  still!   Thou  lov'st  my  beauteou 
Have  I  not  gnesa'd^  [coiuift! 
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Or.  I  own  that  she  lias  charms 

Mi^  warm  a  frozen  stoic  into  love, 
Tempt  hermits  back  again  to  that  bad  world 
They  bad  renoancM,  and  make  religious  **"*' 
Forgetful  of  their  holy  vows  '  *>  iiftt"  .. . 
Tes,  Bertrand — come,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  weak- 
Thou  hast  a  tender,  sympathizing  heart —  [ness ; 
lliou  art  not  rigid  to  a  friend's  defects. 
That  heavenly  mrm  I  view  with  eyes  as  cold 
As  marble  images  of  lifeless  saints ; 
I  uce  and  know  the  workmanship  divine  ; 
My  judgment  owns  her  exquisite  perfections, 
But  my  rebellious  heart  denies  her  claim. 

Ber.  What  do  I  heat !  you  love  her  not ! 

Or.  Oh!  Bertrand! 

For  pity  do  not  hate  me  ;  but  thou  must, 
For  am  I  not  at  variance  with  myself! 
Yet  shall  I  wrong  her  eentle,  trusting  nature. 
And  spurn  the  heart  I  laboured  to  obtain  1 
She  loves  me,  Bertrand:  oh!    too  sure   she 
loves  me  :  [sion ; 

Jx>ves  me  with  tenderest,  truest,  chastest  pas- 
Loves  me,  oh,  barb'rous  fate !  as  I  love — Julia. 

Ber.  Heard  I  aright  1    Did  you  not  speak  of 
Julia  1 
Juha !  the  lovely  ward  of  my  good  uncle  1 
Julia !  the  mistress  of  your  ihend,  of  Rivers  t 

Or.  Go  on,  fjQ  on,  and  urge  me  with  my  guilt ; 
Display  my  crune  in  all  its  native  blackness  ; 
Tell  me  some  legend  of  infernal  falsehood. 
Tell  me  some  dreadful  tale  of  perjur'd  friends, 
Of  trust  betray'd,  of  innocence  deceived  : 
Place  the  dire  chronicle  before  uiy  eyes  ; 
Inflame  the  horror,  aggravate  tro  guilt : 
That  I  may  see  the  evils  which  await  me. 
Nor  pull  such  fatal  mischiefs  on  my  head, 
As  with  my  ruin  must  involve  the  fate 
Of  all  I  love  on  earth. 

Ber.  Just  as  I  wish.       (Atide.) 

Or.  Thou  know'st  I  left  my  native  Italy, 
Directed  hither  by  the  noble  Rivers, 
To  ease  his  father's  fears,  who  thought  he  fell 
In    that   engagement   where  we    both    were 

wound^. 
His  was  a  glorious  wound,  gain'd  in  the  cause 
Of  gen'rous  friendship  :  for  a  hostile  spear, 
Aim'd  at  my  breast.  Rivers  in  liis  receiv'd, 
Sav'd  my  devoted  life,  and  won  my  soul. 
'  'Ber.  So  far  I  knew ;  but  what  of  Emmelina  1 

Or.  Whether  her  gentle  beauties  first  allur'd 
me. 
Or  whether  peaceful  scenes  and  rural  shades. 
Or  leisure,  or  the  want  of  other  objects. 
Or  sohtude,  apt  to  engender  love, 
Engag'd  my  soul,  I  know  not ;  but  I  lov'd  her. 
We  were  together  always,  till  the  habit 
Grew  into  something  like  necessity. 
When  Emmelina  left  me  I  was  sad, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  till  Emmelina  came ; 
Her  nofi  society  amiu^d  my  mind, 
FiU'd  up  my  vacant  heart,  and  touch'd  my  soul : 
Twau  gratitude,  'twas  friendship,  'twas  esteem, 
•fwas  reason,  'twas  persuasion, — ^nay,  'twas 

Ber.  But  where  was  Julia  ?  [love. 

Or.  Oh  !  too  soon  she  came ; 

For  when  I  saw  that  wondrous  form  of  beauty, 
1  stood  entranced,  like  some  aslronomerf 
Who,  as  he  views  the  bright  ezpuise  of  heaven, 


Finds  a  new  star.     I  gaz'd,  and  was  unoone ; 
Gaz'd,  and  forgot  the  tender  Emmelina, 
Gaz'd,  and  forsot  the  genVous,  trusting  Riven, 
Forffot  my  faith,  my  friendship,  and  my  honour. 
Ber.  lioes  Julia  know  your  love  1 
Or.  Forbid  it,  heavea ! 

What !  think*st  thou  I  am  so  far  gone  in  guilt 
As  boldly  to  avow  it !     Bertrand,  no  ; 
For  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  spacious  earth, 
I  would  not  wrong  my  friend,  or  damn  my  hon- 
our.  [self. 

Ber.  Trust  me,  you  think  too  hardly  of  your- 
Or.  Think  I  have  lodg'd  a  secret  in  thy  breast 
On  which  my  peace,  my  fame,  my  all  depends ; 
Long  have  I  struggled  with  the  fatal  truUi, 
And  scarce  have  dar'd  to  breathe  it  to  myself: 
For,  oh  !  too  surely  the  first  downward  step, 
The  treacherous  path  that  leads  to  guilty  deeds, 
Is  to  make  sm  familiar  to  the  thoughts.    [Exit. 
Ber.  Am  I  awake  ?     No  :  'tis  delusion  all ! 
My  wildest  wishes  never  soar'd  to  this  ; 
Fortune  anticipates  my  plot :  he  loves  her. 
Loves  just  whom  I  would  have  him  love — loves 

Julia ! 
Orlando,  yes,  PU  play  thee  at  my  will ; 
Poor  puppet !  thou  hast  trusted  to  my  hand 
The  strings  by  which  I'll  move  thee  to  thy  ruin, 
And  make  thee  too  the  instrument  of  vengeance. 
Of  glorious  vengeance  on  the  man  I  hate.  [ExiL 

ACT  II. 
Enter  Julia  and  Ehxkliita. 

Julia.  How  many  cares  perplex  the  maid  who 
loves ! 
Cares  which  the  vacant  heart  can  never  kmnr. 
You  fondly  tremble  for  a  brother's  lif^  ; 
Orlando  mourns  the  absence  of  a  friend ; 
Guildford  is  anxious  for  a  son's  renown ; 
In  my  poor  heart  your  various  terrors  meet. 
With  added  fears  and  fonder  apprehenaions  : 
I'hey  all  unite  in  me,  I  feel  for  all. 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  absence,  and  his  love ; 
For  he  may  live  to  see  his  native  home. 
And  he  may  live  to  Uess  a  sister's  hopes. 
May  live  to  gratify  impatient  friendship, 
May  live  to  crown  a  father's  house  with  honoac, 
May  live  to  glory,  yet  be  dead  to  love. 

Em.  Forbear  these  fears;  they  wound  mi 
brother's  honour: 
Julia !  a  brave  man  must  be  ever  faithful ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  venture  to  be  false  ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  injure  trusting  virtue. 
And  with  bold  perjuries  affront  hi^  heaven. 

Julia.  I  know  his  faith,  and*venerate  his  vi^ 
I  know  his  heart  is  tender  at  'tis  brave  ;  [tues ; 
That  all  his  father's  worth,  his  sister's  softness^ 

Meet  in  his  generous  breast — and  yet  I  fear 

Whoever  lov'd  like  me,  and  did  not  fear  ^ 

Enter  Goilofokd. 

Guild.  Where  are  my  friends,  my  daughter* 
where  is  Julia? 
How  shall  I  speak  the  fulness  of  my  heart  ^ 
My  son,  my  llivers,  will  this  day  return. 

Em.  My  dearest  brother ! 

Julia.  Ha  !  my  Rivera  comes  ^ 

Propitious  heaven ! 
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And  yet  my  Julia  tremble*. 
.  Have  I  not  cause  ?  my  Rivera  comee ! 
to  ask,  and  yet  I  die  to  hear,  [but  how  ? 
I — ^you  know  the  terms — 
I.  He  comes  a  conqueror ! 

es  as  Guildford^s  son  should  ever  come ! 
Ltle's  o'er,  the  English  aims  successful, 
vera,  like  an  English  warrior,  hastes 
his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  beauty.    lExit. 
.  My  joy  oppresses  me ! 

And  see,  Orlando ! 
ill  the  welcome  news  transport  his  soul, 
se  his  drooping  heart !  witn  caution  tell 
him, 

)  o*erwhelming  rapture  be  too  much 
dejected  mind. 

Enter  Oblando  and  Bbbtkand. 

My  lord  Orlando, 
ore  that  troubled  air  ?  no  more  you  dwell 
once  darling  theme  ;  you  speak  no  more 
ises  of  your  Rivera  ;  is  he  changed  t 
>t  still  the  gallant  friend  you  lov*d, 
lous  and  as  valiant  1 

Still  the  same ; 
t  be  ever  virtuous,  ever  valiant. 
If  Rivera  is  the  same,  then  must  I  think 
greatly  chang'd ;  you  speak  not  of  him, 
for  his  return,  as  you  were  wont, 
you  use  to  spend  the  hvelonff  day, 
g  some  new  wondera  of  your  niend, 
bt  broke  in  upon  th*  unfinish*d  tale ; 
len  'twas  o'er,  you  would  begin  again, 
again  would  listen  with  delight, 
esh  delight,  as  if  we  had  not  heard  it ! 
ivers  less  deserve,  or  you  less  love  1 
iave  I  not  lov'd  him  1  was  my  friendship 
ny  praised  his  glories  in  the  field  1    [cold 
ur'd  heart  has  bounded  at  the  tale ! 
?ht  I  grew  illustrious  from  his  glory, 
h  from  his  renown ;  to  hear  him  prais'd, 
t>ud  than  if  I  had  achieved  his  deeds, 
ip'd  myself  the  harvest  of  his  fame, 
ve  I  trembled  fur  a  Ufe  so  dear, 
lis  too  ardent  soul,  despising  caution, 
ng*d  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war, 
love  with  danger. 

Valiant  Rivera ! 
les  thy  greatness  justify  my  love  ! 
He's  distant  far,  so  1  may  safely  praise 
lim.  (Ande.) 

some  merit  in  my  love  of  Rivers, 
admire  the  virtues  that  eclipse  me  ; 
easure  I  survey  those  dazzlmg  heights 
,  inactive  temper  cannot  reach. 
Spoke  like  my  honest  cousin.     Then, 
Orlando, 

ich  the  love  you  bear  your  noble  friend, 
U  your  heart  sustain  tne  mighty  joy 
ws  I  tcU  will  give  you  1     Yes,  Orlando, 
a  the  transports  of  your  grateful  friend- 
ihip, 

ir  with  moderation,  hear  me  tell  you 
ivers  will  return — 

Howl  wheni 

This  day. 
Impossible ! 

Then  all  my  schemes  are  air.  {Atide.) 


Em.    To-day   I   shall  embitce  my  valia^l 
brother!  [her  ri^tt 

Julia.  You  droop,  my  lord :  did  vou  not  hear 
She  told  you  that  your  Rivera  would  teloni. 
Would  come  to  crown  your  fnendshqp  and  bnr 
hopes.  [friend  t 

Or.  He  is  most  welcome !    Is  he  not  my 
You  say  my  Rivera  comes.    Thy  arm,  ghoi 
Bertrand. 
Ber.  Joy  to  us  all ;  joy  to  the  Count  Orlando ! 
Weak  man,  take  care.       {Ande  to  Oblando.) 
Em.  My  lord !  you  are  not  well 

Ber.  Surprise  and  joy  oppress  him ;  I  myself 
Partake  his  transports.    House,  my  lord,  for 
Em.  How  is  it  with  you  now  1  [shame. 

Or.  Quite  well~*tis  past 

Ber.  The  wonder's  past,  and  naught  but  joy 
remaina. 

Enter  GuiLDroBD  and  Ritbib. 

Guild.  He's  come  !  he's  here !  I  have  em- 
brac'd  my  warrior ; 
Now  take  me,  heav'n,  I  have  liv'd  long  enoo^. 

Julia.  My  lord,  my  Rivera  ! 

Riv.  Tis  my  Julia's  self! 

My  life! 

JuUa.  My  hero !     Do  I  then  behold  thee  1 

Riv.  Oh,  my  full  heart !  expect  not  worda, 

Em.  Rivera !  [my  Julia ! 

Riv.  My  sister !  what  an  hour  is  this  * 

My  own  Orlando,  too ! 

Or.  My  noble  friend ! 

Rio.  This  is  such  prodigality  of  bliss, 
I  scarce  can  think  it  real.     Honest  Bertrand, 
Your  hand;   yours,  my  Orlando,    yours,   my 
And  as  a  hand,  I  have  a  heart  for  all ;       [father  ; 
Love  has  enlarg'd  it ;  from  excess  of  love 
I  am  become  more  capable  of  friendship. 
My  dearest  Juha ! 

Guild.  She  is  thine,  my  son,         [her, 

Thou  hast  deserved  her  nobly ;  thou  hast  won 
Fuliiird  the  terma— 

Riv.  Therefore  I  dare  not  ask  her ; 

I  would  not  claim  my  Julia  as  a  debt, 
But  take  her  as  a  gift ;  and,  oh !  I  swear 
It  is  the  ^e^rest,  richest,  choicest  gif^ 
The  bounty  of  indulgent  heaven  could  grant. 

(GuiLDPOBD  join*  their  hande.) 

Julia.  Spare  me,  my  lord. — As  yet  I  scarct 
have  seen  you. 
Confusion  stops  my  tongue — ^yet  I  will  own. 
If  there  be  truth  or  faith  in  woman's  vows, 
Then  you  have  still  been  present  to  this  heart 
And  not  a  thought  has  wander'd  from  its  duty 
[Exeunt  Julia  and  Emmblima. 

Riv.  {looking  after  Julia. )  Oh,  generous  Julia ! 

Or.  {aside  to  Ber.)  Mark  how  much  she  loves 
him !  [fond  sex  have  always  ready. 

Ber.  {aside  to  Or.)  Men  words,  which  the 

Riv.  Forgive  me,  good  Qmndo,  best  of  friends ! 
How  my  soul  joys  to  meet  thee  on  this  shore  ! 
Thus  to  embrace  thee  in  my  much-lov'd  Eng- 
land !  [of  heroes, 

GuUd.  EnffUnd !  the  land  of  worth,  the  soil 
Where  great  Elizabeth  the  sceptre  sways. 
O'er  a  free,  glorious,  rich,  and  nappy  people  ! 
Philosophy,  not  cloister'd  up  in  schools, 
The  speculative  dream  of  idle  monks. 
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Attir'd  in  attic  robe,  here  roams  at  large ; 
Wisdom  is  wealth,  and  science  is  renown 
Here  sacred  laws  protect  the  meanest  subject, 
The  bread  that  toil  procures  fair  freedom  sweet- 
And  eTery  peasant  eats  his  homely  meal      [ens, 
Content  and  free,  lord  of  his  small  domain. 

Jih.  Past  are  those  Gothic  days,  and,  thanks 

0     to  heav'n, 
They  are  for  ever  past,  when  English  subjects 
Were  born  the  vassals  of  some  tyrant  lord ! 
When  free-sourd  men  were  basely  handed  down 
To  the  next  heir,  transmitted  with  their  lands, 
llie  shameful  legacy,  from  sire  to  son !     [boy, 

Guild,  But  while  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Justly  abhors  oppression,  y/oi  rerere 
The  plain  stern  virtues  of  our  rough  forefathers : 
O,  never  mav  the  gallant  sons  of  England 
Lose  their  plain,  manly,  native  character. 
Forego  the  glorious  charter  nature  gave  them. 
Beyond  what  kings  can  give,  or  laws  bestow  ; 
llieir  candour,  courage,  constancy,  and  truth  ! 
[Exeunt  Guildford  and  Rivers. 

Or,  Stay,  Bertrand,  stay — Oh,  pity  my  dis- 
tnu:tion ! 
This  heart  was  never  made  to  hide  its  feelings ; 
I  had  near  betrayed  myself. 

Ber,  I  trembled  for  you  ; 

Remember  that  the  eye  of  love  is  piercing, 
And  Emmelina  mark'd  you. 

Or,  *Tis  too  much : 

My  artless  nature  cannot  bear  disguise. 
Think  what  I  felt  when  unsuspecting  Rivers 
Pressed  me  with  gen'rous  rapture  to  his  bosom, 
ProfessM  an  honest  joy,  and  caird  me  friend  ! 
I  felt  myself  a  traitor :  yet  I  swear. 
Yes,  by  that  Power  who  sees  the  thoughts  of 
I  swear,  I  love  the  gallant  Rivers  more      [men, 
Than  light  or  life  !  I  love,  but  yet  I  fear  him : 
I  shrunk  before  the  lustre  of  his  virtue — 
I  felt  as  I  had  wrong*d  him — felt  abashed. 
I  cannot  bear  this  conflict  in  my  soul. 
And  therefore  have  resolv*d — 

Ber,  On  what  ? 

Or.  To  fly. 

Ber.  To  fly  from  Julia  1 

Or.  Yes,  to  fly  from  all. 

From  every  thing  I  love ;  to  fly  from  Rivers, 
From  EmmeUna,  from  myself,  from  thee : 
From  Juha  1  no — that  were  impossible. 
For  I  shall  bear  her  image  in  my  soul ; 
It  is  a  part  of  me,  the  dearest  part ; 
So  closely  interwoven  with  my  being, 
That  1  can  never  lose  the  dear  remembrance. 
Till  I  am  robb'd  of  life  and  her  together. 

Ber.  *Ti8  cowardice  to  fly. 

Or.  1'is  death  to  stay. 

Ber.  Where  would  you  gol     How  lost  in 
thought  he  stands !  {Aside.) 

A  vulgar  villain  now  would  use  persuasion. 
And  by  his  very  earnestness  betray 
The  thing  he  meant  to  hide  ;  I'll  coolly  wait. 
Till  the  occasion  shows  me  how  to  act. 
Then  turn  it  to  my  purpose.     Ho  !  Orlando  ! 
Where  would  you  go  1 

Or.  To  solitude,  to  hopeless  banishment ! 
Yes,  I  will  shroud  my  youth  in  those  dark  cells 
Where  disappointment  steab  devotion*s  name. 
To  cheat  the  wretched  votaiy  into  ruin ;  i 


There  will  I  live  in  love  with  misery ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sight  of  mirth  profane  my  gnsi, 
The  sound  of  joy  shall  never  charm  my  ear. 
Nor  lAisic  reach  it,  save  when  the  slow  beU 
Wakes  the  dull  brotherhood  to  hfeless  prayer 
Then,  when  the  slow-retreating  world  recedes^ 
When  warm  desires  are  cold,  and  passion  dead. 
And  all  things  but  my  Julia  are  forgotten. 
One  thought  of  her  shall  fire  my  languid  soul, 
Chase  the  faint  orison,  and  feed  despair. 

Ber.  What!  with  monastic,  lazy  drones  retire. 
And  chant  cold  hymns  with  holy  hypocriUs  1 
First  perish  all  the  sex  !  foibid  it,  manhood  f 
Where  is  your  nobler  self!  for  shame,  Orlandc , 
Renounce  this  superstitious,  whining  weakness, 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  think  I  call'd  you  friend. 

Or.  What  can  I  do  1  [riage 

Ber.  {after  a  pause,)  Beg  she'll  defer  the  mar 
But  for  one  single  day  ;  do  this,  and  leave 
The  rest  to  me :  she  shall  be  thine. 

Or,  How  sayst  thoa! 

What,  wrong  her  virtue  1 

Ber.  Still  this  cant  of  virtue ! 

This  pomp  of  words,  this  phrase   without  • 

meaning! 
I  grant  that  honour's  something,  manly  honour ; 
I'd  fight,  I'd  bum,  I'd  bleed,  I'd  die  for  honour ; 
But  what's  this  virtue  T 

Or.  Ask  you  what  it  is  1 

Why,  'tis  what  libertines  themselves  adore  ; 
'Tis  that  whicl^  wakens  love  and  kindles  rapture, 
Beyond  the  rosy  hp  or  starry  eye. 
Virtue !  'tis  that  which  gives  a  secret  force 
To  common  charms ;  but  to  true  loveliness 
Lends  colouring  celestial.     Such  its  power. 
That  she  who  ministers  to  guilty  pleasures. 
Assumes  its  semblance  when  she  most  would 
Virtue  !  'tis  that  ethereal  energy  [please, 

Which  gives  to  body  spirit,  soul  to  beauty.  lExit. 

Ber.  Curse  on  his  principles !     Yet  1  shaQ 
shake  them ; 
Yes,  I  will  bend  his  spirit  to  my  will. 
Now,  while  'tis  warm  with  passion,  and  will  take 
Whatever  mould  my  forming  hand  will  give  it 
'Tis  worthy  of  my  genius !     Then  I  love 
This  Emmelina  :  true,  she  loves  not  me. 
But,  should  young  Rivers  die,  his  father's  lands 
Would  then  be  mine — is  Rivers,  then,  immortal! 
Come — Guildford's  lands,  and  his  proud  daugh- 
ter's hand,  [genius ! 
Are  worth  some  thought.     Aid  me,  ye  spurs  to 
Love,  mischief,  poverty,  revenge,  aind  envy  ! 

lExii  Bbbtrand. 
Enter  Emmblina  and  Rivers,  talking. 

Em.  Yet  do  not  blame  Orlando,  good  my 
brother ;  [lov'd ; 

He's  still  the  same,  that  brave  frank  heart  yoi 
Only  his  temper's  chang'd,  he  is  grown  sad  ; 
But  that's  no  fault,  I  only  am  to  blame  ; 
Fond,  foolish  heart,  to  give  itself  away 
To  one  who  gave  me  nothing  in  return  ! 
Riv.   How's  this]    my  father  said  Orlanda 

lov'd  thee. 
Em,  Indeed  I  thought  so ;  he  was  kinder  once; 
Nay,  still  he  loves,  or  my  poor  heart  deceives  me. 
kiv.  If  he  has  wronged  thee !  yet  I  know  be 
could  not  i 
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His  gallant  soul  is  all  made  up  of  yirtues. 
And  I  "would  rather  doubt  myself  than  him. 
Yet  tell  me  all  the  story  of  your  loves, 
And  let  a  brother^s  fondness  sooth  thy  cares. 

Em.  When  to  this  castle  first  Orlando  came, 
A  welcome  guest  to  all,  to  me  most  welcome ; 
Yes,  spite  ofmaiden  shame  and  burning  blushes. 
Let  me  confess  he  was  most  welcome  to  me ! 
At  first  my  foolish  heart  so  much  deceiT'd  me, 
I  thought  I  lov'd  him  for  my  brother's  sake ; 
But  when  I  closely  search*d  this  bosom  traitor, 
I  found,  alas !  I  loT'd  him  for  his  own. 

Riv.  Blush  not  to  own  it ;  'twasawell-placM 
I  glory  in  the  merit  of  my  friend,  [name ! 

And  love  my  sister  more  for  loving  him. 

Em.  He  talked  of  you ;  I  listenM  with  delight, 
And  fancied  'twas  the  subject  only  charm'd  me ; 
But  when  Orlando  chose  another  theme, 
Foreive  me,  Rivers,  but  I  Usten'd  still 
WiUi  undiminish'd  joy — ^he  talk'd  of  love, 
Nor  was  that  theme  less  grateful  than  the  former. 
I  seem'd  the  very  idol  of  his  soul ; 
Rivers,  he  said,  would  thank  me  for  the  friend- 
I  bore  to  his  Orlando  ;  I  believ'd  him.       [ship 
Julia  was  absent  then— -but  what  of  Julia  ! 

Riv.  Ay,  what  of  her   indeed  1  why  nam'd 
you  Julia  t 
You  could  not  surely  think  1  no,  that  were  wild. 
Why  did  you  mention  Julia  1 

Em.  {eonfutetUy.)  Nay,  'twas  nothing, 

^was  accident,  nor  had  my  words  a  meaning  ; 
If  I  did  name  her — 'twas  to  note  the  time — 
To  mark  the  period  of  Orlando's  coldness. 
The  circumstance  was  casual,  and  but  meant 
To  date  the  change ;  it  aim'd  at  nothing  farther. 

Riv.  (agitated.)   'Tis  very  like — no  more — 
I'm  satisfied — 
You  talk  as  I  had  doubts :  what  doubts  have  1 1 
Why  do  you  labourite  destroy  suspicions 
Which  never  had  a  birth  ?    Is  she  not  mine  1 
Mine  by  the  fondest  ties  of  dear  afiection  1 — 
But  did  Orlando  change  at  her  return  1 
Did^  he  grow  cold  1    It  could  not  be  for  that ; 
You  may  mistake.  And  yet  you  said  'twas  then : 
Was  it  precisely  then  ?    I  only  ask 
For  the  fond  love  I  bear  my  dearest  sister. 

Em.  'Twas  as  I  said.  [melina . 

Riv.  {recovering  himself.)  He  loves  thee,  £m- 
These  starts  of  passion,  this  unquiet  temper, 
Betray  how  much  he  loves  thee  :  yes,  my  sister. 
He  fears  to  lose  thee,  fears  his  father's  will 
May  dash  his  rising  hopes,  nor  give  thee  to  him. 

Em.  Oh,  flatterer !    thus  to  sooth  my  easy 
With  tales  of  possible,  unlikely  bliss !      [nature 
Because  it  may  be  true,  my  credulous  heart 
Whispers  it  is,  and  fondly  loves  to  cherish 
The  feeble  ghmmering  of  a  sickly  hope.       [age 

Riv.  This  precious  moment,  worth  a  tedious 
Of  vulgar  time,  I've  stol'n  fi^m  love  and  Julia ; 
She  waits  my  coming,  and  a  longer  stay 
Were  treason  to  her  beauty  and  my  love. 
Doubts   vanish,    fears    recede,    and    fondness 
triumphs.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
ScxMB — A  Garden, 

Em.  Why  do  my  feet  unbidden  seek  this 
grovel 


Why  do  I  trace  his  stens  1  I  thousht  him  hart 
This  is  his  hour  of  walking,  and  these  shadet 
His  daily  haunt :  oh  have  they  heard  his  vowt : 
Ah !  fatal  vows,  which  stole  my  peace  away ! 
But  now  he  shuns  my  presence :  yet  who  knowsi 
He  may  not  be  ungrateful,  but  unhappy  ! 
Yes,  he  will  come  to  clear  his  past  offences, 
With  such  prevailing  eloquence  will  plead, 
So  mourn  his  former  faults,  so  blame  his  cold- 
ness. 
And  tnr  ten  thousand  graceful  ways  repair  them, 
That  I  shall  think  I  never  was  offended. 
He  comes,  and  every  doubt's  at  once  dispell'd : 
*Twas  fancy  all ;  he  never  meant  to  wrong  mt. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Why  at  this  hour  of  universal  joy,  [tore. 
When  every  heart  beats  high  with  grateful  rap- 
And  pleasure  dances  her  enchanting  round  ; 
O,  tell  me  why,  at  this  auspicious  hour. 
You  quit  the  joyful  circle  of  your  friends : 
Rob  social  pleasure  of  its  sweetest  charm. 
And  leave  a  void  e'en  in  the  happiest  hearts. 
An  aching  void  which  only  you  can  fill  1 
Why  do  you  seek  these  unfrequented  shades ! 
Why  court  these  bloomy  haunts,  unfit  for  beantj, 
But  made  for  m^itation  and  misfortune  1 

Em,  I  might  retort  the  charge,  my  lord  Or- 
lando! 
I  might  inouire  how  the  lov'd  friend  of  Riven, 
Wbom  he  has  held  deep-rooted  in  his  heart 
Beyond  a  brother's  deamess,  sav'd  his  life. 
Arid  cherish'd  it  when  sav'd  beyond  his  own  ;<— 
I  might  inquire,  why,  when  this  Rivers  comes, 
After  long  tedious  months  of  expectation. 
Alive,  victorious,  and  as  firm  in  friendship 
As  fondness  could  have  wish'd,  or  fancy  feign'd  • 
I  might  inquire  why  thus  Orlando  shuns  him — 
Why  thus  he  courts  this  melancholy  gloom, 
As  if  he  were  at  variance  with  delight. 
And  scom'd  to  mingle  in  the  general  joy  ! 

Or.  Oh,  my  fair  monitress !    I  have  deseir'd 
Your  gentle  censure.    Henceforth  I'll  be  gay. 

Em.  Julia  complains  too  of  you. 

Or.  Ah!  does  Julia! 

If  Julia  chides  me,  I  have  err'd  indeed : 
For  harshness  is  a  stranger  to  her  nature,  [fore  ! 
But  why  does  she  complain  ?  0,  tell  me  where- 
That  I  may  soon  repair  the  unwilling  crime, 
And  prove  my  heart  at  least  ne'er  meant  to 

Em.  Why  so  alarm'd  t  [^vmig  her. 

Or.  Alarm'd ! 

Em.  Indeed,  you  seemM  so. 

Or.  Sure  you  mistidce.     Alarm'd !  oh  no,  I 
was  not ; 
There  was  no  cause — I  could  not  be  alarm'd 
Upon  BO  slight  a  ground.    Somethine  you  said. 
But  what,  I  know  not,  of  your  frieAd. 

Em.  Of  Julia  1 

Or.  That  Julia  was  displeas'd — was  it  not  so^ 
'Twas  that,  or  something  like  it. 

Em.  She  complaina 

That  you  avoid  her. 

Or.  How  !  that  I  avoid  her  \ 

Did  Julia  say  so  1  ah !  you  had  forgot— 
It  could  not  be. 

Em.  Wbf  are  you  terrifiedl 

Or.  Hkk 
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Not  terrified — I  am  not — but  were  thoee    [ing ; 
Her  very  worda  *  you  might  mistake  her  mean- 
Did  Julia  say  Orlando  shunnM  her  presence  1 
Oh !  did  she,  could  she  say  so  1 

Em.  Ifshedid,^ 

Why  this  disorder  t  there^s  no  cause. 

Or.  No  cause  t 

Oh !  there*8  a  cause  of  dearer  worth  than  em- 
pire ! 
Qdick  let  me  fly,  and  find  the  fair  upbraider ; 
Tell  her  she  wrongs  me,  tell  her  I  would  die 
Rather  than  meet  her  anger.  (EifMBLiNA/atiito.) 

Ah,  she  faints ! 
What  have  I  said  1  curse  my  imprudent  tongue ! 
Look  up,  sweet  innocence  !  my  Eramelina — 
My  gentle  friend,  awake !  look  up,  fair  creature ! 
Tis  your  Orlando  calls. 

Em,  Orlando's  voice ! 

Methought  he  talked  of  loTe — nay,  do  not  mock 
My  heart  is  but  a  weak,  a  very  weak  one  !  [me ; 
I  am  not  well — perhaps  IVe  been  to  blame. 
Spare  my  distress ;  the  error  has  been  mine. 

[Exit  Emmbluta. 

Or.  So  then,  all's  over;   I've  betrayed  my 
secret, 
And  stuck  a  poison'd  dagger  to  her  heart. 
Her  innocent  heart.  Why,  what  a  wretch  am  I ! 
Ruin  approaches— shall  I  tamely  meet  it. 
And  daliv  with  destruction  till  it  blast  me  ? 
No,  I  will  fly  thee,  Julia,  fly  for  ever. 
Ah,  fly  !  what  then  becomes  of  Emmelina  1 
Shall  I  abandon  htr  7  it  must  be  so ; 
Better  escape  with  this  poor  wreck  of  honour 
Than  hazard  all  by  staying.     Rivers  here  1 

Enter  Rivbrb. 

Riv.  The  same.    My  other  self!   my  own 
Orlando  ! 
I  came  to  seek  thee  ;  'twas  in  thy  kind  bosom, 
My  suffering  soul  reposed  its  secret  cares, 
When  doubts  and  difficulties  stood  before  me : 
And  now,  now  when  my  prosperous  fortune 

shines. 
And  gilds  the  smiling  hour  with  her  bright  beams, 
Shajl  I  become  a  niggard  of  my  bliss, 
DefVaud  thee  of  thy  portion  of  my  joys,  [them  t 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  well-earn*d  claim  to  share 

Or.  That  I   have  ever  lov'd  thee,   witness 
Heaven !  [sing 

That  I  have  thought  thy  friendship  the  best  bles- 
That  mark*d  the  fortune  of  my  happier  days, 
I  here  attest  the  sovereign  Jud^e  of  hearts ! 
Then  think,  O  think  what  anguish  I  endure, 
When  I  declare,  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
That  we  must  part 

Riv.  What  does  Orlando  meant 

Or.  That  I  must  leave  thee,  Rivers ;  must 
Thy  lov'd  society.  [renounce 

kit.  Thou  hast  been  injur'd ; 

Thy  merit  has  been  slighted :  sure,  my  father, 
Who  knew  how  dear  I  held  thee,  would  not 
wronff  thee. 

Or.  He  is  m  goodness ;  no — there  is  a  cause — 
Seek  not  to  kiK>w  it. 

Riv.  Now,  by  holy  friendship ! 

I  swear  thou  shalt  not  leave  me ;  what,  just  now. 
When  I  have  safely  pass'd  so  many  perils, 
Escap'd  so  many  deatlis,  retum'd  once  more 


To  the  kind  arms  of  kmg  desiring  friendship , 

Just  now,  when  I  ezpfcted  such  a  welcome. 

As  happy  souls  in  paradise  bestow 

Upon  a  new  inhabitant,  who  comes 

To  taste  their  blessedness,  you  coldly  tell  me 

You  will  depart :  it  must  not  be,  Orlando. 

Or.  It  must,  it  most. 

Riv.        Ah,  must!  then  tell  me  wherefore  1 

Or.  I  would  not  dim  thy  dawn  of  happiness, 
Nor  shade  the  brighter  beams  of  thy  good  fortune 
With  the  dark  sullen  cloud  that  hangs  o'er  mine. 

Riv.  Is  this  the  heart  of  him  I  call'd  my 
friend, 
Full  of  the  graceful  weakness  of  affection  1 
How  have  I  known  it  bend  at  my  request ! 
How  lose  the  power  of  obstinate  resistance. 
Because  his  fnend  entreated !    This  Orlando ! 
How  is  he  chang'd  ! 

Or.  Alas,  how  changed,  indeed ! 

How  dead  to  evenr  relish  of  delight ! 
How  changed  in  all  but  in  his  love  for  thee ! 
Yet  think  not  that  my  nature  is  grown  harder. 
That  I  have  lost  that  ductile,  yielding  heart  \ 
Rivers,  I  have  not— oh !  'tis  still  too  soft ; 
E'en  now  it  melts,  it  bleeds  in  tenderness — 
Farewell !  I  dare  not  trust  myself— ^iareweU ! 

Riv   Then  thou  resolv'st  to  go  1 

Or.  This  very  day! 

Riv.  What  do  I  hear!  To-day !  It  must  not 
This  is  the  day  that  makes  my  Julia  mine,     [be 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  1 

Riv  This  day  unites  me  to  hei , 

Then  stay  at  least  till  thou  behold'st  her  mine. 

Or.  Impossible  !  another  day  were  ruin. 

Riv.  Then  let  me  fly  to  Julia,  and  conjure  her 
To  bless  me  with  her  hand   this  hour — this 

Or.  Oh !  no,  no,  no  !  [moment, 

Riv.  1  will :  in  such  a  causa 

Surely  she  will  foreso  the  rigid  forms 
Of  cold  decorum ;  then,  my  best  Orlando ! 
I  shall  receive  my  Julia  from  thy  hand ; 
The  blessing  will  be  doubled  !    I  shall  owe 
The  precious  gtA  of  love  to  sacred  friendship ! 

Or.  Canst  thou  bear  this,  my  heart  ? 

Riv.  Then,  my  Orlando, 

Since  thy  unkind  reserve  denies  my  heart 
Its  partnership  in  this  thy  hoard  of  sorrows, 
I  will  not  press  to  know  it ;  thou  shalt  go 
Soon  as  the  holy  priest  has  made  us  one  : 
For,  oh  !  'twill  sooth  thee  m  the  hour  of  parting, 
To  know  I'm  in  possession  of  my  love. 
To  think  I'm  blest  with  Julia,  to  reflect 
Thou  ga  v'st  her  to  my  arms,  my  bride  !  my  wife ! 

Or.  Ah !  my  brain  turns ! 

Riv.  Tis  as  I  thought ;  1*11  try  him. 

{Aside.} 
Now  answer  me,  Orlando,  and  with  truth  ; 
Hide  nothing  from  thy  friend — dost  thou  not 
love  1  [heart 

Or.  Ha !  how !  I  am  betray'd !  he  reads  my 

Riv.  Hast  thou,  with  all  toat  tenderness  of 
soul. 
From  love's  infection  kept  thy  yielding  heart ! 
Say,  couldst  thou  bask  in  all  the  blaze  of  beauty, 
And  never  feel  its  warmth  t — Impossible  ! 
Oh  !  I  shall  probe  thy  soul,  till  thou  confess 
The  coiiqu'nnff  fair  one's  name — but  why  con- 
Come.  C131*,  Iknow  full  well—  ffess^ 
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Or.  Ha!  dost  thou  know  1 

And  knowing,  dost  thou  suffer  me  to  live  1 
And  dost  thou  know  my  guilt,  ariQ  call  me  friend  1 
He  mocks  but  to  destroy  me  ! 

Rvo.  Come,  no  more : 

Love  is  a  proud,  an  aibitraiy  god. 
And  will  not  choose  as  rigid  fathers  bid ; 
I  know  that  thine  has  destin'd  for  thy  bride 
A  Tuscan  maid ;  but  hearts  disdain  all  force. 

Or.  How's  this  1  what,  dost  thou  justify  my 
passion  1 

Riv.  Applaud  it — glory  in  it — will  assist  it. 
She  is  so  fair,  so  worthy  to  be  loVd, 
That  I  should  be  thy  riva],  were  not  she 
My  sister. 

Or.  How ! 

Rn.  She  is  another  Julia. 

Or.  I  stood  upon  a  fearful  precipice— 
Pm  giddy  still — oh,  yes  !    I  understand  thee — 
Thy  beauteous  sister !  what  a  wretch  I've  been ! 
Oh,  Rivers !  too  much  softness  has  undone  me. 
Yet  I  will  never  wrong  the  maid  1  love. 
Nor  injure  thee  ;  first  let  Orlando  perish ! 

Riv.  Be  more  explicit. 

Or.  For  the  present  spare  me. 

Think  not  too  hardly  of  me,  noble  Rivers ! 
I  am  a  man,  and  full  of  himian  frailties  ; 
But  hate  like  hell  the  crime  which  tempts  me  on. 
Allien  I  am  ready  to  depart  Til  see  thee, 
Clear  all  my  long  accounts  of  love  and  honour, 
Remove  thy  domits,  embrace  thee,  and  expire. 
\'Exit  Orlando. 

Manti  Rivers. 

Rw.  It  must  be  so — to  what  excess  he  loves 

her! 
Yet  wherefore  not  demand  her  1  foi*  his  birth 
May  claim  alliance  with  the  proudest  fortune. 
Sure  there's  some  hidden  cause— perhaps---ah, 

no !  [suspicion ; 

Turn  from  that  thought,  ray  soul !  'twas  vile 
And  I  could  hate  the  heart  which  but  conceiv*d  it. 
"Tis  true   their  faiths  are  different — then  his 

father. 
Austere  and  rigid,  dooms  him  to  another. 
That  must  not  be — these  bars  shall  be  remov'd ; 
rU  serve  him  with  my  life,  nor  taste  of  bliss 
Till  I  have  sought  to  bless  the  friend  I  love. 

\Eni. 

Re-enter  Oslando. 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  1  wed  her  perhaps  this 

hourl 
Hasten  the  rites  for  me?  I  give  her  to  him  1 
J  stand  a  tame  spectator  of  their  bliss  t 
J  live  a  patient  witness  of  their  joy  1       [blood. 
First  let  this  dagger   drink  my  heart's  warm 
(  Take*  a  dagger  firom  hU  bosom,  then  teet  Julia.  ) 
The  sorceress  comes  !  oh,  there's  a  charm  about 

her  [live. 

Which  holds  my  hand,  and  makes  me  wish  to 
I  shudder  at  her  sight !  open,  thou  earth, 
And  save  me  from  the  peril  of  her  charms  ! 

{Putt  up  the  dagger.) 

Enter  Julia. 

Julia.  Methought  I  heard  the  cry  of  one  in 

pain; 
Vol.  I. 


From  hence  it  came ;  ah,  me  !  my  lord  Orlando ! 
What  means  that  siffh  1  that  agonizing  voice ! 
Those  groans  which  rend  your  heart  1  those 

frantic  looks  t 
Indeed  Pm  terrified.    What  would  you  do  1 

Or.  (Jurunuly.)  Die! 

JuHa.  Talk  you  of  death  1  renounce  the  fatal 
Live  for  my  sake,  Orlando.  [thought ; 

Or.  For  thy  sake ! 

That  were  indeed  a  cause  to  live  for  a^es, 
Would  nature  but  extend  the  narrow  limits 
Of  human  life  so  far. 

Julia.  And  for  the  sake 

Of  Rivers  ;  live  for  both  ;  he  sends  me  here 
To  beg  you  would  delay  your  purpos'd  parting ; 
His  happiness,  he  swears,  if  you  are  absent. 
Will  be  but  half  complete. 

Ot.  Is  it  to-night  ? 

This  marriage,  Julia,  did  you  say  to-night  * 

Julia.  It  IS,  and  yet  you  leave  us. 

Or.  No.— rU  stay. 

Since  you  command,  stay  and  expire  before  you. 

Julia.  What  mean  you  1 

Or.  That  PU  perish  at  the  feet 

Of — Rivers. 

Julia.  Tell  your  sorrows  to  my  lord ; 

Upon  his  faithful  breast  repose  the  weight 
That  presses  you  to  earth. 

Or.  Tell  him  7  TeU  Rivers  ? 

Is  he  not  yours  1   Does  not  the  priest  now  wait 
To  make  you  one  1   Then  do  not  mock  me  thus : 
What  leisure  can  a  happy  bridegroom  find 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  wretch  as  I  ami 
You  hate  me,  Julia. 

Julia.  Hate  you  !  how  you  wrong  me ! 

Live  to  partake  our  joy. 

Or.  Hope  you  for  joy  t 

Julia.  Have  I  not  cause  1    Am  I  not  lor'd 
by  Rivers  1 
Bivers,  the  best,  the  bravest  of  his  sex  ! 
Whose  valour  fabled  heroes  ne'er  surpass*d. 
Whose  virtues  teach  the  young  and  charm  the 
Whose  graces  are  the  wonder  of  our  sex,  [old ; 
And  envy  of  his  own. 

Or.  Enough!  enough! 

O  spare  this  prodigality  of  praise. 
But,  Julia,  if  you  would  not  here  behold  me 
Stretch'd  at  your  feet  a  lifeless  bloody  corpM, 
Promi^e  what  I  shall  now  request. 

JuHa.  What  is  it  t 

Or.  That  till  to-morrow's  sun,  I  ask  no  kMiger, 
You  will  defer  this  marriage. 

Julia.  Ah  I  defer  it ! 

Impossible ;  what  would  my  Rivers  think! 

Or.  No  matter  what ;  'tis  for  his  sake  I  atk  it : 
His  peace,  his  happiness,  perhaps  his  life 
Depends  on  what  I  ask. 

Julia.  His  hfe  *  the  life  of  Rivera ! 

Some  dreadful  thought  seems  lab'ring  in  yom 
Explain  this  horrid  mystery.  [breast ; 

Or.  I  dare  not. 

If  you  comply,  before  to-morrow's  dawn. 
All  will  be  well,  the  danger  past :  then  finish 
These — happy  nuptials  :  but  if  you  refuse. 
Tremble  for  him  you  love ;  the  altar's  self 
Will  be  no  safeguard  from  a  madman's  rago. 

JuHa.  What  rage  1  what  madmaq  1  what  rt* 
morseless  villain  1 
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Orlando— will  no{  jon  protect  your  friend  1 
Think  how  he  loves  you-— he  would  die  for  yi 
Then  save  him,  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  save 
him —  {Kneels.) 

Oh !  guard  my  Rivers  from  this  bloody  foe. 

Or.  Dearer  than  life  I  love  him — ask  no  more, 
But  promise  in  the  awful  face  of  heaven. 
To  do  what  I  request—and  promise  further, 
Not  to  disclose  the  cause. 

Julia.  Oh,  save  him !  save  him ! 

Or.  *Tis  to  preserve  him  that  I  ask  it :  promise, 
Or  see  me  fall  before  you. 

{He  drawt  the  dagger^  the  still  knuUng.) 

Julia.  I  do  promise. 

Hide,  hide  that  deadly  weapon — I  do  promise. 

{Rieee.) 
How  wild  you  look !  you  tremble  more  than  I. 
rU  call  my  Rivers  hither. 

Or.  Not  for  worlds. 

If  you  have  mercy  in  your  nature,  Julia, 
Retire.    Oh,  leave  me  quickly  to  myself; 
Do  not  expose  me  to  the  strong  temptation 
Which  now  assaults  me. — Yet  you  are  not  gone. 

Julia.  Be  more  composed ;  I  leave  you  with 

regret.  [its  seat ! 

{At  the  goes  out,)  His  noble  mind  is  shaken  from 

What  may  these  transports  mean  %  heav'n  guard 

my  Rivers ! 

At  Julia  goet  out,  enter  Bbrtraitd  ;  he  tpeakt 
behind. 

Ber,  Why,  this  is  well ;  this  has  a  face ;  she 
weeps. 
He  seems  disordered. — Now,  to  learn  the  cause. 
And  then  make  use  of  what  I  hear  by  chance. 
As  of  a  thing  I  knew.     {He  littent.) 

Or.  {after  a  paute.)    And  is  she  gone  1 
Her  parting  words  shot  fire  into  my  soul ; 
Did  she  not  say  she  left  me  with  regret  ? 
Her  look  was  tender,  and  the  starting  tear 
Fiird  her  bright  eye ;  she  left  me  wim  regret — 
She  own*d  it  too. 

Ber.  'TwiU  do. 

{Comet  forward.)  What  have  you  done  1 

The  charming  Julia  is  dissolv'd  in  wo  ; 
Her  radiant  eyes  are  quench*d  in  floods  of  tears ; 
For  you  they  fall ;  her  blushes  have  confess*d  it. 

Or.  For  me  1    what  sayst  thou  1  Julia  weep 
for  me ! 
Yet  she  is  gentle,  and  she  would  have  wept  ~ 
For  thee  ;  for  any  who  but  seem*d  unhappy. 

Ber.  Ungrateful ! 

Or.  Howl 

Ber.  Not  by  her  tears,  I  judge. 

But  by  her  words,  not  meant  for  me  to  hear. 

Or.  Wliat  did  she  sayl     What  didst  thou 
hear,  good  Bertrand  1 
Speak — Pm  on  fire. 

Ber.  It  is  not  safe  to  tell  you. 

Farewell !  I  would  not  injure  Rivers. 

Or.  Stay, 

Or  tell  me  all,  or  I  renounce  thy  friendship. 

Ber.  That  threat  unlocks  my  tongue ;  I  must 

not  lose  thee. 

fiweet  Julia  wept,  clasp*d  her  fair  hands,  and 

Why  was  I  left  a  legacy  to  Rivers,  [cried, 

Robib  1  of  the  power  of  choice  1    Seeing  me 

■he  started. 


Would  have  recaU'd  her  words,  bliuih*d,  and 
retired.  [my  rain. 

Or.  No  more ;  thou  shalt  not  tempt  ne  to 
Deny  what  thou  hast  said,  deny  it  quickly. 
Ere  I  am  quite  undone ;  for,  oh  !  I  feel 
Retreating  virtue  touches  its  last  poet. 
And  my  lost  so\d  now  verges  on  destruction. 
Bertrand  !  she  promis*d  to  defer  the  marriage. 

Ber.  Then  my  point^s  gain'd ;  that  will  make 
Rivers  jealous.  {Aside ) 

She  loves  you. 

Or.  No ;  and  even  if  she  did 

I  have  no  hope. 

Ber.  Yon  are  too  scrupulous. 

Be  bold,  and  be  successful ;  sure  of  this. 
There  is  no  crime  a  woman  sooner  pardons 
Than  that  of  which  her  beauty  is  the  cause. 

Or.  Shall  I  defraud  my  friend  1  he  bled  to 
gain  her ! 
What !  rob  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Of  all  that  makes  the  happiness  of  his ! 
And  yet  her  beauty  might  excuse  a  fakehood , 
Nay,  almost  sanctify  a  peijury. 
Perdition's  in  that  thought — ^*twa8  bom  in  heD. 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  m^  reason's  lost. 
And  love,  and  rage,  and  jealousy,  and  honour. 
Pull  my  divided  heart,  and  tear  my  soul.  [EsciL 

Manet  Bbrtrand. 

Ber.  Rave  on,  and  beat    thy  wings ;   poor 
bird!  thou'rt  lim'd. 
And  vain  will  be  thy  struggles  to  get  loose. 
How  much  your  verv  honest  men  lack  prudence ! 
Though  all  the  nobler  virtues  fill  one  scale. 
Yet  place  but  indiscretion  in  the  other, 
In  worldly  business,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
That  sinde  folly  weighs  the  balance  down. 
While  all  the  ascending  virtues  kick  the  beam. 
Here's  this  Orlando  now,  of  rarest  parts, 
Honest,  heroic,  generous,  frank,  and  kind. 
As  inexperience  of  the  world  can  make  him ; 
Yet  shall  this  single  weakness,  this  imprudenet. 
Pull  down  unheard-of  plagues  upon  his  head, 
And  snare  his  heedless  soul  beyond  redemption; 
While  dull,  unfeeling  hearts,  and  frozen  spirits, 
Sordidly  safe,  secure  because  untempted, 
Look  up,  and  wonder  at  the  generous  crime 
They  wanted  wit  to  frame,  and  souls  to  dare. 

ACT  IV. 

ScCNB — An  Apartment. 

Em.  How  many  ways  there  are  of  benf 
wretched ! 
The  avenues  to  happiness  how  few ! 
When  will  this  busy,  fluttering  heart  be  still  1 
When  will  it  cease  to  feel  and  beat  no  more! 
E'en  now  it  shudders  with  a  dire  presage 
Of  something  terrible  it  fears  to  know. 
Entering,  I  saw  my  venerable  father 
In  earnest  conference  with  the  Count  Orlando; 
Shame  and  confusion  fill'd  Orlando*s  eye. 
While  stem  resentment  fir'd  my  father's  cheek. 
And  look,  he  comes,  with  terror  on  his  brow ! 
But,  O !  he  sees  me,  sees  his  ch^ld ;  and  nam 
The  terror  of  his  look  is  lost  in  love. 
In  fond,  paternal  love. 
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Enter  Guildford. 

Gmld.  Come  to  mj  aims, 

And  there  conceal  that  penetratuur  eye, 
Lest  it  should  read  what  I  would  hide  for  ever, 
Would  hide  from  all,  but  most  would  hide  from 

thee— 
Thy  Aither's  grief,  his  shame,  his  rase,  his  tears. 

£m.  Tears!  heaven  and  earth!  see  if  he 
does  not  weep !  [my  eyes 

Guild,  He  who  has  drawn  this  sorrow  from 
Shall  pay  me  back  again  in  tears  of  blood. 
'Tis  for  thy  sake  I  weep. 

Em.  Ah,  weep  for  me ! 

Hear,  heaven,  and  judge ;  hear,  heaven,  and 
If  any  crime  of  mine —  [punish  me ! 

Ouild.  Thou  art  all  innocence ; 

Just  what  a  parent's  fondest  wish  would  frame ; 
No  fault  of  thine  e'er  stain'd  thy  father's  cheek ; 
For  if  I  blush'd,  it  was  to  hear  thy  virtues. 
And  think  that  thou  wast  mine :  and  if  I  wept, 
It  was  from  joy  and  gratitude  to  heaven, 
That  made  me  father  of  a  child  like  thee. 
Orlando — 

Em.  What  of  him  1 

Guild.  I  cannot  tell  thee ; 

An  honest  shame,  a  virtuous  pride  forbids. 

Em.  Oh,  speak!  [father  1 

Guild.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  and  spare  thy 

Em.  Tis  possible  I  can — and  yet  I  wid  not : 
Tell  me  the  worst  while  I  have  sense  to  hear. 
Thou  wilt  not  speak — nay,  never  turn  away ; 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  fear  is  worse  than  grief  t 
There  may  be  bounds  to  grief,  fear  knows  no 

bounds; 
In  grief  we  know  the  worst  of  what  we  feel, 
But  who  can  tell  the  end  of  what  we  fear  1 
Orief  mourns  some  sorrow  palpable  and  known, 
But  fear  runs  wild  with  horrible  conjecture. 

Guild.  Then  hear  the  worst,  and  arm  thy  soul 
to  bear  it. 
My  child ! — ^he  has — Orlando  has  refus'd  thee. 

Em.  {after  a  long  pause.)  *Tis  well — 'tis  very 
well — 'tis  as  it  should  be.  [wo. 

Guild.  Oh,  there's  an  eloquence  in  that  mute 
Which  mocks  all  language.     Speak,  relieve  thy 

heart,   . 
Thy  bursting  heart ;  thy  father  cannot  bear  it. 
Am  la  maul  no  more  of  this,  fond  eyes ! 
I  am  grown  weaker  than  a  chidden  infant, 
While  not  a  sigh  escapes  to  tell  thy  pain. 

Em.  See,  I  am  calm ;  I  do  not  shed  a  tear ; 
The  warrior  weeps,  the  woman  is  a  hero  ! 

Guild,  (embraces  ker.)  My  fflorious  child! 
now  thou  art  mine  inneed ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  thought  thee  fond  and  weak. 
I  have  a  Roman  matron  for  my  daughter. 
And  not  a  feeble  girl.     And  yet  I  fear,  « 

For,  oh !  I  know  thy  tenderness  of  soul, 
I  fear  this  silent  anguish  but  portends 
Some  dread  convulsion  soon  to  burst  in  horrors. 

Em.  I  will  not  shame  thy  blood ;  and  yet, 
my  father, 
Methinks  thy  daughter  should  not  be  refus'd  ! 
Refused !  It  is  a  harsh,  ungrateful  sound ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  found  a  softer  term  of  scorn. 
And  have  I  then  been  held  so  cheu>  t  Refus'd  1 
Been  treated  like  the  light  ones  of^my  sex. 
Held  up  to  sale !  been  offer'd,  and  refused  1 


Guild.  Long  have  I  known  thy  love.    I 
thought  it  mutual ; 
I  met  him — talk'd  of  marriage — 

Em.  Ah !  no  more : 

I  am  rejected ;— does  not  that  suffice  1 
Excuse  my  pride  the  mortifying  tale ; 
Spare  me  particulars  of  how  and  when. 
And  do  not  parcel  out  thy  daughter's  shame. 
No  flowers  of  rhetoric  can  change  the  fact. 
No  arts  of  speech  can  varnish  o'er  my  shame  ; 
Orlando  has  refus'd  me. 

Guild.  Vfllain!  vUlain! 

He  shall  repent  this  outrage. 

Em.  Think  no  more  on't : 

I'll  teach  thee  how  to  bear  it ;  I'll  grow  proud. 
As  gentle  spirits  still  are  apt  to  do 
When  cruel  slijy^ht  or  killing  scorn  assails  them 
Come,  virgin  d%nity,  come,  female  pride. 
Come,  wounded  modesty,  come,  slighted  love. 
Come,   conscious  worth,  come  too,  O  black 

despair! 
Support  me,  arm  me,  fill  me  with  my  wrongs  I 
Sustain  this  feeble  spirit !     Yes,  my  father, 
But  for  thy  share  in  this  sad  tale  of  shame, 
I  think  I  could  have  borne  it. 

GuHd.  Thou  hast  a  brother ; 

He  shall  assert  thy  cause. 

Em.  First  strike  me  dead — 

No,  in  the  wild  distraction  of  mv  spirit. 
In  this  dread  conflict  of  my  breaking  heart. 
Hear  my  fond  pleading — save  me  from  that 

curse; 
Thus  I  adjure  thee  by  the  dearest  ties  (kneeU) 
Which  link  society ;  by  the  sweet  names 
Of  parent  and  of  child ;  by  all  the  Joys 
These  tender  chains  have  yielded,  t  adjure  the« 
Breathe  not  this  fatal  secret  to  my  brother ; 
Let  him  not  know  his  sister  was  refused ! 
O,  spare  me  that  consummate,  perfect  ruin ! 
Conceive  the  mighty  wo— I  cannot  speak : 
And  tremble  to  become  a  childless  father. 

[Exit  Emm BLiNA 

Guild.  What  art  thou,  life  ?  thou  lying  vanity ! 
Thou  promiser,  who  never  mean'st  to  pay  ! 
This  beating  storm  will  crush  my  feeble  age ! 
Yet  let  me  not  complain ;  I  have  a  son. 
Just  such  a  son  as  heaven  in  mercy  gives. 
When  it  would  bless  supremely  ;  he  is  happy ; 
His  ardent  wishes  will  this  da^  be  crown'd ; 
He  weds  the  maid  he  loves ;  m  him,  at  least. 
My  soul  will  yet  taste  comfort. — See,  he's  here ; 
He  seems  disorder'd. 

Enter  Rivbrs  (not  seeing  GmLDroRD.) 

Riv.  Yes,  I  fondly  thought 

Not  all  the  tales  which  malice  might  devise. 
Not  all  the  leagues  combined  hell  might  form. 
Could  shake  her  steady  soul. 

Guild.  What  means  my  son  ? 

Where  is  thy  bride  t 

Riv.  0,  name  her  not ! 

Guild.  Not  name  her  1 

Riv.  No,  if  possible,  not  think  of  her ; 

Would  I  could  help  it  f— Julia !  oh,  my  Julia ! 
Curse  my  fond  tonffue !  I  said  I  would  not  nam* 
I  did  nut  think  to  do  il,  but  my  heart        [her ; 
Is  full  ofhei  idea;  herlov'd  image 
So  fills  my  soul,  it  shuts  out  other  thoughts : 
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My  lips  resoWing  not  to  frame  the  sound, 
Dwell  on  her  name,  and  all  my  talk  in  Julia ! 

Guild.   'Tis  as  it  should  be;  ere  the  mid- 
night bell 
Sound  in  thy  raptured  ear,  this  charming  Julia 
WiU  be  thy  wife. 

Riv.  So. 

Guild.  Howl 

Riv.  She  has  refused. 

Guild.  Sayst  thou  ? 

Riv.  She  has. 

Guild.  Why,  who  would  be  a  father  I 

Wlio  that  could  guess  the  wretchedness  it  brings, 
But  would  entreat  of  heaven  to  write  him  chikl- 
less! 

Riv.  *Twas  but  a  little  hour  ago  we  parted, 
As  happy  lovera  should  ;  but  when  again 
I  sought  her  presence,  with  impatient  haste, 
Told  ner  the  nriest,  the  altar,  all  was  ready  ; 
She  blushed,  she  wept,  and  vowed  it  could  not  be ; 
That  reasons  of  importance  to  our  peace 
Forbade  the  nuptial  rites  to  be  performed 
Before  to-morrow. 

Guild.  She  consents  to-morrow ! 

She  but  dcfera  the  marriage,  not  declines  it. 

Riv.  Mere  subterfuge  !  mere  female  artifice  ! 
What  reason  should  forbid  our  instant  union  ! 
Wherefore  fo-morrow  !  wherefore  not  to-night  1 
What  difTerence  could  a  few  short  houn  baTe 

made! 
Or  if  they  could,  why  not  avow  the  cause  1 

Guild.  I  have  grown  old  in  camps,  have  lived 
in  courts ; 
The  toils  of  bright  ambition  have  I  known, 
Woo'd  greatness  and  enjoyed  it,  till  disgust 
Followed  possession  ;  still  I  fondly  look^ 
Through  the  false  perspective  for  distant  joy, 
Hop*d  for  the  hour  of  honourable  ease, 
When,  safe  from  all  the  storms  and  wrecks  of 
My  shatter^  bark  at  rest,  I  might  enjoy      [fate. 
An  old  man's  blessings,  liberty  and  leisure. 
Domestic  happiness  and  smiling  peace. 
The  hour  of  age  indeed  is  com'  !  I  feel  it ; 
Feel  it  in  all  its  sorrows,  pains,  and  cares ; 
But  where,  oh  whero's  th'  untasted  peace  it 
promis*d  !  [Exit  Guildfoxd. 

Riv.  I  would  not  deeper  wound  my  father's 
peace  ; 
But  hide  the  secret  cause  of  my  resentment, 
Till  all  be  known  ;  and  yet  I  know  too  much. 
It  must  be  so— his  grief,  his  sudden  parting : 
Fool  that  I  was,  not  to  perceive  at  once — 
But  friendship  blinded  me,  and  love  betray'd. 
Bertrand  was  right,  he  told  me  she  was  changed. 
And  would,  on  some  pretence,  delay  the  mar- 
riage; 
I  hop*d  'twas  malice  all. — ^Yonder  she  comes, 
Dissolved  in  tears  ;  I  cannot  see  them  fall, 
And  be  a  man  ;  I  will  not,  dare  not  meet  her ; 
Her  blandishments  would  sooth  me  to  false 

peace. 
And  if  she  asked  it,  I  should  pardon  all.  [Exit. 

Enter  Julia. 

Julia.  Stay,  Rivera !   stay,  barbarian !  hear 
me  speak ! 
Rehim,  inhuman  ! — best  belov'd  !  return  : 
Oh .  I  will  tell  thee  all,  restore  thy  peace. 


Kneel  at  thy  feet,  and  sue  for  thy  forgi? 
He  hean  me  not — alas !  he  will  not  hear. 
Break,  thou  poor  heart,  since  Riven  is  imkini. 

Enter  Oillamdo, 

Or.  Julia  in  teara ! 

Julia.  Alas!  jon  have  undone  me! 

Behold  the  wretched  victmi  of  her  promiae  { 
I  ur^ired,  at  your  request,  the  fatal  suit 
Which  has  destroyed  my  peace ;    Riven  tus- 
And  I  am  wretched  !  [pects  me. 

Or.  Better  'tis  to  weep 

A  temporary  ill,  than  weep  for  ever  ; 
Tliat  anguish  must  be  mine. 

Julia.  Ha  !  weep  for  ever ' 

Can  they  know  wretchedness,  who  know  not 
love  ?  [honour ! 

Or.  Not  love !  oh  cruel  friendship !   tyrant 

Julia.  Friendship !   alas,  how  cold  art  thoi 
to  love ! 

Or.  I'oo  well  I  know  it ;  both  alike  destroy  me, 
I  am  the  slave  of  both,  and,  mare  than  either, 
The  slave  of  honour. 

Julia.  If  you  then  have  felt 

The  bitter  agonies — 

Or.  Talk  yon  of  agoniea! 

You  who  are  lov*d  again !  No !  they  are  mine , 
Mine  are  the  agonies  of  hopeless  passion  ; 
Yes,  I  do  love — I  dote,  I  me  for  love ! 

{falU  ai  her  feet.)  Julia! 

t^M/ts.  Howt 

Or.  Nay,  never  start — ^I  know  I  am  a  viUaial 
I  know  thy  hand  is  destined  to  another. 
That  other  too  my  friend,  that  friend  the  man 
To  whom  I  owe  my  life  !  Yes,  I  adore  thee ; 
Spite  of  the  black  ingratitude,  adore  thee ; 
I  dote  upon  my  friend,  and  yet  betray  him ; 
Tm  bound  to  Emmelina,  yet  forsake  her ; 
I  honour  virtue,  while  I  follow  guilt ; 
I  love  the  noble  Riven  more  than  life, 
But  Julia  more  than  honour. 

Julia.  Hold!  astonishment 

Has  seal'd  my  lips ;  whence  sprung  this  moD- 

Or.  (rises.)  From  despair,      [strous  daring  1 

Julia.  "What  can  you  hope  from  ms  * 

Or.  Hope !  nothing. 

I  would  not  aught  receive,  aught  hope  but  death. 
Think*st  thou  I  need  reproach  1  think*st  thou  I 
To  be  reminded  that  my  love*s  a  crime !  [need 
That  every  moral  tie  forbids  my  passion  1 
But  though  I  know  that  heaven  has  plagues  in 

store, 
Yet  mark — I  do  not,  will  not,  can't  repent : 
I  do  not  even  wish  to  love  thee  less  ; 
I  glory  in  my  crime  :  pernicious  beauty  * 
Come,  triumph  in  thy  power,  complete  my  woes; 
Insult  me  with  the  praises  of  my  rival. 
The  man  on  earth — ^whom  most  1  ought  to  love ! 

Julia.  I  leave  thee  to  remorse,  and  to  thst 
Thy  crime  demands,  (going.)  [penitents 

Or.  A  moment  stay. 

Julia.  I  dare  not. 

Or.  Hear  all  my  rival's  worth,  and  all  my 
The  unsuspecting  Riven  sent  me  to  thee,  [guih. 
To  plead  his  cause  ;  I  basely  broke  my  trust. 
And,  like  a  villain,  pleaded  for  myself. 

JuHa.  Did  he  1   Did  Riven?  Then  he  loves 
Quick  let  me  seek  him  out.  [me  stfll— 
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Or.  {takeM  out  the  dagger.)   First  take  this 
dagger ; 
Had  you  not  forced  it  from  my  hand  to-day, 
I  had  not  liv*d  to  know  this  guilW  moment ; 
Take  it,  present  it  to  the  happy  Rivers ; 
Tell  him  to  plunge  it  in  a  traitor's  heart ; 
Tell  him  his  friend,  Orlando,  is  that  traitor ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  foTg*d  the  guilty  tale  ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  was  the  only  foe 
Who  at  the  altar  would  have  muider'd  Riversi 
And  then  have  died  himself. 
Julia.  Farewell — ^repent — think  better. 

lExii  Julia. 
(A«  Mhe  goet  out,  he  etill  looks  after  her.) 

Enter  Rivbrs. 

Rtv.  Turn,  villain,  turn ! 

Or.  Ha !  Rivers  here  t 

Riv.  Yes,  Rivers. 

Or.  Gape  wide,  thou  friendly  earth,  for  ever 
hide  me ! 
Rise  Alps,  yc  crushing  mountains,  hary  me  ! 

Riv.  Nay,  turn,  lo<Mt  on  me. 

Or.  Rivers  !  oh,  I  caimot, 

I  dare  not,  I  have  wrongM  thee. 

Riv.  Doubly  wrong'd  me  ; 

Thy  complicated  crimes  cry  out  for  vengeance. 

Or.  Take  it. 

Riv.  But  I  would  take  it  as  a  man. 

Draw.         (RiVEBs  drawe.) 

Or.  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds. 

Riv.  Not  fight  1 

Wliy,  thou'rt  a  coward  too  as  well  as  villain : 
I  shall  despise  as  well  as  hate  thee. 

Or.  Do ; 

Yet  wrong  me  not,  for  if  I  am  a  coward 
'Tis  but  to  thee  :  there  does  not  breathe  the 
Thyself  excepted,  who  durst  call  me  so,  [man. 
And  live  ;  but,  oh  !  'tis  sure  to  heaven  and  thee, 
I  am  the  veriest  coward  guilt  e'er  made. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  revenge  thyself ; 
Strike ! 

lUv.  No,  not  stab  thee  like  a  base  assassin. 
But  meet  thee  as  a  foe. 

Or.  Think  of  my  wrongs. 

Riv.  I  feel  them  here. 

Or.  Think  of  my  treachery. 

Riv.   Oh,  wherefore  wast  thou  false  1   how 
have  I  lov'd  thee  ! 

Or.  Of  that  no  more  :  think  of  thy  father's 
Of  £mmelina*s  wrongs —  [grief, 

Riv.  Provoke  me  not. 

Or.  Of  Julia— 

Rid.  Ha !  I  shall  forget  my  honour. 

And  do  a  brutal  violence  upon  thee. 
Would  Umish  my  fair  fame.     Villain  and  cow- 
Traitor  !  will  nothing  rouse  thee  1  [ard  ! 

Or.  {drawing.)  Swelling  heart ! 

Yet  this  I  have  deserv'd,  all  this,  and  more. 

Ae  they  prepare  to  fight,  enter  Eioiblina  hattily. 

Em.  J^nd  me  your  swiftness,  lightnings — 
'tis  too  late. 
Se«,  they're  engaged — oh  no— they  live,  both 
Hold,  cruel  men !  [live  ! 

Riv.  Unlucky !  *tis  my  sister. 

Em.  Ye  men  of  blood  !  if  yet  you  have  not 
All  sense  of  human  kindness,  love,  or  pity  *  [k>tt 


If  ever  you  were  dear  to  one  another ; 
If  ever  you  desire  or  look  for  mercy. 
When,  in  the  wild  extremity  of  anguish, 
You  supplicate  that  Judge  who  hiM  declared 
That  vezigeance  is  his  own — oh,  hear  me  now ; 
Hear  a  fond  wretch,  whom  miseiy  has  mad« 
bold ;  [souls. 

Spare,  spare  each  other's  life — spare  your  own 

Or.  {to  RivBBs.)  Thou  shouldst  have  struck 
at  (thee  !  O,  tardy  hand !        [curtailed  1 

Em.  Does  death  want  engines  1  is  his  power 
Has  fell  disease  forgotten  to  destroy  1 
Are  there  not  pestilence  and  spotted  plagues, 
Devouring  deluges,  consuming  fires. 
Earthquakes,  volcanoes,  hurricanes,  and  famine, 
That  man  must  perish  by  the  hand  of  man  1 
Nay,  to  complete  the  horror,  friend  by  friend  t 

Riv.  Wliat !  shiUl  I  then  endure  this  outrage 
tamely  1  [hot 

Em.  No. — If  you  covet  death ;  if  you're  in 
With  slaughter  and  destruction— -does  not  war 
Invite  you  to  her  banner  1     Far  and  wide 
Her  dire  dominion  reaches. — There  seek  death* 
There  fall  without  a  crime.     There,  where  da 
No  individual  rage,  no  private  wrong,       [hate, 
Arms  man  against  his  brother. — Not  as  here. 
Where  both  are  often  murderere  in  the  act ; 
In  the  foul  purpose — always. 

Riv.  Is  honour  nothing  ? 

Em.  Honour  !  0,yes,  I  know  him.    'Tis  a 
phantom ; 
A  shadowy  figure  wanting  bulk  and  life , 
Who,  having  nothing  solid  in  himself, 
Wraps  his  thin  form  in  Virtue's  plundered  robe. 
And  steals  her  title.     Honour !  'tis  the  fiend 
Who  feeds  on  orphans'  tears  and  widows'  groans, 
And  slakes  his  impious  thirst  in  brothers'  blood. 
Honour  !  why,  'tis  the  primal  law  of  hell ! 
The  grand  device  to  people  the  dark  reahna 
With  noble  spirits,  who,  but  for  this  curst  honoiir, 
Had  been  at  peace  on  earth,  or  bless'd  in  heaven. 
With  this  faJse  honour.  Christians  have  no  com- 
Religion  disavows,  and  truth  disowns  it.  [merce. 

Or.  {throws  away  his  stoord.)  An  angel  speaks, 
and  angels  claim  obedience. 

Riv.  {to  Oblando.)  This  is  the  heart  thou 
hast  wrong'd. 

Em.  {comes  up  to  Orlando.)       I  pity  thes ; 
Calamity  has  Uught  me  how  to  pity  : 
Before  I  knew  distress,  my  heart  was  hard ; 
But  now  it  melts  at  every  touch  of  wo  ; 
And  wholesome  sufferings  bring  it  back  to  virtue. 
Rivers,  he  once  was  good  and  just  like  thee  : 
Who  shall  be  proud,  and  think  he  stands  secure, 
Ifthy  Orlando's  false  1 

Riv,  Think  of  his  crime. 

Em,  Oh,  think  of  his  temptation  !  think  'twas 
Juha; 
Thy  heart  could  not  resist  her ;  how  should  his  t 
It  is  the  very  error  of  his  frienidahip. 
Your  souls  were  fram'd  so  very  much  alike. 
He  could  not  choose  but  to  love  whom  Rivers 
lov'd.  [like  this  1 

Or.  Think'st  thou  there  is  in  death  a  pang 
Strike,  my  brave  friend!  be  sudden  and  be 
Death,  which  is  terrible  to  happy  men,  [silent 
To  me  will  be  a  blessing :  I  have  lost  [friend ; 
AU  that  could  make  life  dear;   Pvs  lost  mi. 
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IVe  ttabb'd  the  peace  of  mind  of  that  fair  crea- 
I  have  survived  my  honour  :  this  is  dying  !  [ture, 
The  mournful  fondness  of  officious  love 
Will  plant  no  thorns  upon  my  dying  pillow; 
No  precious  tears  embalm  my  memory. 
But  corses  follow  it. 

Em.  See,  Rivers  melts ; 

He  pities  thee. 

Or,  ril  spare  thy  noble  heart 

The  pam  of  punishing  ;  Orlando's  self 
Revenges  both. 

{Goes  to  stab  hinuelf  wiih  the  dagger.) 

Em,  Barbarian  !  kill  me  first. 

Riv.  (snatching  the  dagger.)  Thou  shalt  not 
die !  I  swear  I  love  thee  still : 
That  secret  sympathy  which  long  has  bound  us, 
Pleads  for  thy  life  with  sweet  but  strong  en- 
treaty. 
Thou  shalt  repair  the  wrongs  of  that  dear  saint, 
And  be  again  my  friend. 

Or.  Oh,  hear  me, 

Em.  No. 

I  cannot  stoop  to  live  on  charity, 
And  what  but  charity  is  love  compelled  t 
Tve  been  a  weak,  a  fond,  believing  woman, 
And  credulous  beyond  my  sex's  softness : 
But  with  the  weakness,  Fve  the  pride  of  woman. 
I  loved  with  virtue,  but  I  fondly  loved ; 
That  passion  fixed  my  fate,  determined  all, 
And  marked  at  once  the  colour  of  my  life. 
Hearts  that  love  well,  love  long  ;  they  love  but 
once.  [mine ; 

My  peace  thou  hast  destroyed,  my  honour's 
She  who  aspired  to  gain  Orlando's  heart, 
Shall  never  owe  Orluulo's  hand  to  pity. 

{Exit  EmiBLINA. 

Or.  (»/^  fl  pause.)  And  I  still  l>e  ! 
Riv.  Farewell !  shou!:?  T  stay  longer 

I  might  forget  my  vow. 

Or.  Yet  hear  me,  Rrvers.  j 

[Exit  RivBBO,  0%ut.voo /ctioieing.  ■ 

Enter  Bbktrand  an  the  other  side.  i 

Ber.  How's  this  1  my  fortune  fails  me,  both 
alive! 
I  thought  by  stirring  Rivers  to  this  quarrel, 
There  was  at  least  an  equal  chance  against  him. 
I  work  invisibly,  and,  like  the  tempter, 
Mj  agency  is  seen  in  its  effects. 
Well,  holiest  Bertrand !  now  for  Julia*s  letter. 
{Takes  out  a  Utter.)  This  fond  epistle  of  a  love- 
sick nuud, 
I've  sworn  to  give,  but  did  not  swear  to  whom. 
"  Give  it  my  love,"  said  she,  "  my  dearest  lord !" 
Rivers,  she  meant ;  there's  no  address — ^that's 

lucky. 
Then  where's  the  harm  t  Orlando  is  a  lord 
As  well  as  Rivers,  loves  her  too  as  well. 
{Breaks  open  the  Utter.)  I  must  admire  your 

style — ^your  pardon,  fair  one. 
{Runs  over  it.)  1  tread  in  air — methinks  I  brush 
the  stais,  [me. — 

And  spurn  the  subject  world  which  rolls  beneath 
There's  not  a  word  but  fits  Orlando's  case 
As  well  as  Rivers' ; — tender  to  excess —  [less ; 
No  name — 'twill  do ;  his  faiih  in  me  is  bound- 
Then,  as  the  brave  are  still,  he's  unsuspecting. 
And  credulous  beyond  a  woman's  weakness. 


{Going  out  he  spies  the  dagger.)  Orlando's  6a^ 

ger !  ha !  'tis  greatly  thought 
This  may  do  noble  service  ;  such  a  scheme  ! 
My  genius  catches  fire  !  the  bright  idea 
Is  formed  at  once,  and  fit  for  instant  action. 

[EsiL 

ACT  V. 

Scmitm^The  Garden. 

Ber.   'Twas  here  we  were  to  meet ;  where 
does  he  stay ! 
This  compound  of  strange  contradicting  parts, 
Too  flexible  for  virtue,  yet  too  virtuous 
To  make' a  flourishing,  successful  villain  ! 
Conscience  !  be  still,  preach  not  remorse  to  w  * 
Remorse  is  for  the  luckless,  failing  villain. 
He  who  succeeds  repents  not ;  penitence 
Is  but  another  name  for  ill  success. 
Was  Nero  penitent  when  Rome  was  burnt  1 
No ;  but  haid  Nero  been  a  petty  villain. 
Subject  to  laws  and  liable  to  fear, 
Nero  perchance  had  been  a  penitept. 
He  comes. — ^This  paper  makes  him  all  my  owb. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  At  length  this  wretched,  tempest-beata 
bark 
Seems  to  have  found  its  ha^en  :  I'm  resolved; 
My  wavering  principles  are  fixed  to  honour ; 
My  virtue  gathers  force,  my  mind  grows  strong, 
I  feel  an  honest  confidence  within, 
A  precious  earnest  of  returning  peace. 

Ber.  Who  feels  secure,  stands  on  the  verg« 
of  ruin.  {Asui^) 

Trust  me,  it  joys  my  heart  to  see  you  thus : 
What  have  I  not  attempted  for  your  sake ! 
My  love  for  you  has  warped  my  honest  nators, 
Aiid  friendship  has  infringed  on  hi^er  duties. 

Or.  It  was  a  generoc?  fault 

Ber.  Yet  'twas  a  fuJUL 

Oh  for  a  fliniy  heart  that  knows  no  we^hness, 
But  movtsb  .ight  onwsrd,  unseducu  bj  firienu* 
And  all  the  weak  Section? !  [snip. 

Or.  Hear  me,  Uertraul' 

This  is  my  last  farewell ;  absence  alone 
Can  prop  my  stagg'ring  virtue. 

Ber.  •  You're  resolv'd : 

Then  Julia's  favours  come  too  late  : 

Or.  What  favours! 

Ber.  Nay,  nothing :   I  renounce  these  weak 
affections ; 
They  have  misled  us  both.     I  too  repent. 
And  will  return  the  letter  back  to  Julia. 

Or.  Iietter !  what  letter  ?    Julia  write  tome 
I  will  not  see  it.     What  would  Rivers  say  ? 
Bertrand  !  he  sav'd  my  life ; — I  will  not  see  it 

Ber.  I  do  not  mean  you  should :  nay,  I  refus'd 
To  bring  it  you. 

Or.  Refus'd  to  bring  the  letter ! 

Ber.  Yes,  I  refus'd  at  first. 

Or.  Then  thou  hast  brought  iti 

My  faithful  Bertrand  !—  come. 

Ber.  'Twere  best  not  Aee  it 

Or.  Not  see  it !  how !  not  read  my  Julia's 
letter ! 
An  empire  should  not  bribe  me  to  forbear. 
Come,  come. 
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Ber.        Alas,  how  inul  is  human  virtue.! 
My  resolution  melts,  and  though  I  mean  not 
To  trust  you  with  the  letter,  f  must  tell  you 
With  what  a  thousand,  thousand  charms  she 
gave  it.  [it, 

•'Take  this,"  said  she,  <*and,  as  Orlando  reads 
Attend  to  evei^  accent  of  his  voice ; 
Watch  every  Uttle  motion  of  his  eye ; 
Mark  if  it  sparkles  when  he  talks  of  Julia ; 
If  when  he  speaks,  poor  Julia  bo  the  theme  ; 
If  when  he  si^s,  his  bosom  heave  for  Julia : 
Note  every  trifling  act,  each  little  look, 
For,  oh !  of  what  importance  is  the  least 
To  those  who  love  like  me  !" 

Or.  Delicious  poison ! 

0  how  it  taints  my  soul !  ^ve  me  the  letter. 

(Bbktkand  ojfert  U,  Orlando  refuttt.) 
Ha !  Where's  the  virtue  which  but  now  I  boasted  1 
"Tis  lost,  'tis  gone— conflicting  passions  tear  me. 

1  am  again  a  villain.     Give  it — ^no  : 

A  spark  of  honour  strikes  upon  my  soul. 
Take  back  the  letter ;  take  it  back,  good  Ber- 
Spite  of  myself  compel  me  to  be  just :      [trand ! 
I  will  not  read  it. 

Ber.  How  your  friend  wiU  thank  you ! 

Another  day  makes  Julia  his  for  ever. 
Even  now  the  great  pavilion  is  prepar*d ; 
There  will  the  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized. 
Julia  already  dress'd  in  bridal  robes, 
Like  some  fair  victim — 

Or.  O,  no  more,  no  more. 

What  can  she  write  to  me  1 

Ber.  Some  prudent  counsel. 

Or.  Then  wherefore  fear  to  read  iti  come, 
ril  venture ; 
What  wondrous  harm  can  one  poor  letter  do  1 
The  letter— ijuick — the  letter. 

Ber.  Since  you  force  me.  {Give*  it.) 

Or.  Be  Arm,  ye  shivering  nerves !    It  is  her 
hand.  [you  this. 

{Reads.)  '*  To  spare  my  blushes,  Bertrand  brings 
How  have  you  wrong'd  me !  you  believ'd  me 
false ;  [you* 

HTwas  my  compassion  for  your  friend  deceived 
Meet  me  at  midnight  in  the  great  pavilion  ; 
But  shun  till  then  my  presence ;  from  that  hour 
My  future  life  is  yours ;  your  once-lov'd  friend 
I  pity  and  esteem  ;  but  you  alone 
Possess  the  heart  of  Julia." 

This  to  me ! 
I  dream,  I  rave,  *tis  all  Elysium  round  me. 
And  thou,  my  better  angel !  this  to  me  ! 

Ber.   Vm  dumb ;    oh,  Julia !   what  a  fall  is 
thine ! 

Or.  What,  is  it  such  a  crime  to  love  1  away — 
Thy  moral  comes  too  late ;  thou  shouldst  have 
Thy  scruple  sooner,  or  not  urg*d  at  all :  [urg'd 
Thou  shouldst — alas !  I  know  not  what  I  say — 
But  this  I  know,  the  charming  Julia  loves  me. 
Appoints  a  meeting  at  the  dead  of  night ! 
She  loves !  the  rest  is  all  beneath  my  care. 

Ber.  Be  circumspect;  the  hour  is  iust  at  hand; 
Since  all  is  ready  tor  your  purposed  parting. 
See  your  attendants  be  disposed  aright, 
Near  the  pavilion  gate. 

Or.  Why  sol 

Ber,  *Tis  plain, 

Julia  muBt  be  the  partner  of  your  flight : 


'Tis  what  she  means,  you  must  not  mind  her 
A  little  gentle  violence  perhaps,       [struggles ; 
To  make  her  yield  to  what  she  had  resolved, 
And  save  her  pride ;  she'll  thank  you  for  it  after. 

Or.  Take  her  by  force  1     I  Uke  not  that,  O 
Bertrand, 
There  is  a  mutinous  spirit  in  my  blood, 
That  wars  a^nst  my  conscience.    TellmyJolia 
I  will  not  fail  to  meet  her. 

Ber.  I  obey. 

Be  near  the  garden ;  I  shall  soon  return. 

[Exit  BlKTKAND. 

Or.  This  giant  sin,  whose  biilk  so  lately  scared 
Shrinks  to  a  common  size ;  I  now  embrace  [roe. 
What  I  but  lately  fear'd  to  look  upon. 
Why,  what  a  progress  have  I  made  in  guilt ! 
Where  is  the  hideous  form  it  lately  wore  t 
It  grows  familiar  to  me  ;  I  can  think. 
Contrive,  and  cahnly  meditate  on  mischief, 
Talk  temperately  of  sin,  and  cherish  crimes 
I  lately  so  abhorr'd,  that  had  they  once 
But  alanced  upon  the  surface  of  my  fancy 
I  had  been  terrified.     Oh,  wayward  conscience  ! 
Too  tender  for  repose,  too  sear'd  for  penitence ! 
[Exit  Oblando. 

Scene  change*  to  another  part  of  the  Garden^ 
A  grand  Pavilion — The  Moon  ehining. 
Enter  Rivbks,  inamelancholy  attitude. 

Rvv.  Ye  lovely  scenes  of  long-remember'd 

bliss! 
Scenes  which  I  hop'd  were  fated  to  bestow 
Still  dearer  blessings  in  a  beauteous  bride ! 
Thou  gay  pavilion,  which  art  dress'd  so  fair 
To  witness  my  espousals,  why,  ah,  why 
Art  thou  adomM  in  vain  1    Yet  still  I  court  thee. 
For  Julia  lov'd  thee  once  : — dear,  iaitUBSs  Julia* 
Yet  is  she  false  1     Orlando  swore  siie  was  not : 
It  may  be  so,  yet  she  avoids  my  presence, 
Keeps  close  from  every  eye,  but  most  from 

mine. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or,  Ah !  Rivers  here !  would  I  had  shmm'd 
his  walks! 
How  shall  I  meet  the  man  I  mean  to  wrongt 

Bin.   Why  does   Orlando   thus  expoeelus 
To  this  cold  air  1  [health 

Or.  I  ask  the  same  of  Rivers  1 

Riv.  Because  this  solitude,  this  silent  hour, 
Feeds   melancholy   thoughts,  and   sooths  my 
My  Julia  will  not  see  me.  [souL 

Or.  Howt 

Riv.  She  denies  me 

Admittance  to  her  presence. 

Or.  {aaide.)  Then  Pm  lost. 

Confirmed  a  villain,  now  'tis  plain  she  loves  me. 

Riv.  She  will  not  pardon  me  one  single  fault 

Of  jealous  love,  though  thou  hadst  clear*d  up 

dl.  [known. 

Or.   Wait  tQl  to-morrow,  all  will  then  be 

Ri9.    Wait  till   to-morrow!    \jook  at  that 
pavilion ; 
All  was  prepar'd ;  yes,  I  dare  tell  thee  all. 
For  thou  art  honest  now. 

Or.  {aeide.)  That  wounds  too  deeply. 

Riv.  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  gave  the  glftd 
summons. 
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This  dear  paTilion  had  beheld  her  mine. 

Or.  All  will  be  well  to-morrow.  {tUide.)  If  I 

stay  [Rivers. 

I  shall   betray   the  whole. — Good  night,  my 

Riv.  Good  night ;  go  you  to  rest ;  I  still  shall 

walk.  [Exit  Oblando. 

Yes,  I  will  trace  her  haunts ;  my  too  fond  heart, 
Liko  a  poor  bird  that's  hunted  from  its  nest, 
Dan*  not  return,  and  knows  not  where  to  fix ; 
StiU  it  delights  to  hover  round  the  spot 
Which  bray  held  its  treasure  ;  eyes  it  still. 
And  with  heart-breaking  tenderness  surveys 
The  scene  of  joys  which  never  may  return.  [Exit. 

8cem  ehmnge*  to  another  part  of  the  garden. 
Re-enter  Oklando. 

Or.  Did  he  sa^  rest  ?  talk'd  he  of  rest  to  me  1 
Can  rest  and  gailt  associate  ?  but  no  matter, 
I  cannot  now  go  back  ;  then  such  a  prize, 
Such  voluntary  love,  so  fair,  so  yielding, 
Would  make  archangels  forfeit  their  allegiance ! 
I  dare  not  think ;  reflection  leads  to  madness. 

Enter  Bbbtkaitd. 
Bertrand !  I  was  not  made  for  this  dark  work : 
My  heart  recoils — ^poor  Rivers  ! 

Ber.  What  of  Rivers  1 

Or.  I've  seen  him. 

Ber.  Where  t 

Or.  Before  the'great  pavilion. 

Ber.  (aeide.)  That's  lucky,  saves  me  trouble  ; 
were  he  absent, 
Half  of  my  scheme  had  failed. 

Or.  He's  most  unhappy ; 

He  wish'd  me  rest,  spoke  kindly  to  me,  Bertrand ; 
How,  how  can  I  betray  him  1 

Ber.  He  deceives  yon  ; 

He's  on  tfai .watch,  else  wherefore  now  abroad 
At  this  lata  hour  t  beware  of  treachery. 

Or.  I  am  myself  the  traitor. 

Ber.  Come,  no  more  ! 

The  time  draws  near,  you  know  the  cypress 
Tis  dark.  [walk, 

Or.        The  fitter  for  dark  dbeds  like  mine. 

Ber.  I  have  prepar'd  your  men ;  when  the  bell 
Go  into  the  pavilion ;  there  you'll  find     [strikes 
The  blushing  maid,  who  with  faint  screams  per- 
haps 
Will  feign  resentment.    But  you  want  a  sword. 

Or,  A  sword  ! — I'U  murder  no  one — why  a 
sword  1  [take  mine ; 

Ber.  'Tis  prudent  to  be  arm'd  ;  no  words, 
There  may  be  danger,  Julia  may  be  lost. 
This  night  secures  or  loses  her  for  ever- 
The  cypress  walk — spare  none  who  look  like 
spies. 

Or,  {looking  at  the  sword.)  How  deeply  is  that 
soul  involv'd  in  guilt. 
Who  dares    not    hold   communion   with    its 
Nor  ask  itself  what  it  desii^ns  to  do !  [thoughts. 
But  dallies  blindly  with  the  gen'ral  sin. 
Of  unexamined,  undefined  perdition  ! 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Ber.  Thus  far  propitious  fortune  fills  my  sails, 
Yet  still  I  doubt  his  milkincss  of  soul ; 
My  next  exploit  must  be  to  find  out  Rivers, 
And,  as  from  Julia,  give  him  a  feign 'd  message, 
To  join   .er  here  at  the  pavilion  gate  ; 


There  shall  Orlando*!  well-arm'd  servants  dmsI 

him, 
And  take  his  righteous  soul  from  this  bad  worM 
If  they  should  tail,  his  honest  cousin  Bertrand 
Will  help  him  onward  in  his  way  to  heav'n. 
Then  this  good  dagger,  which  I'll  leave  beaids 

him. 
Will,  while  it  proves  the  deed,  conceal  the  doer; 
'Tis  not  an  EngUsh  instrument  of  mischief. 
And  who'll  suspect  good  Bertrand  wore  a  dag 

gerl 

To  clear  me  further,  I've  no  sword — unarm'd— 

Poor  helpless  Bertrand  !   Then  no  longer  poor, 

But  Guildford's  heir,  and  lord  of  these  fair  lands. 

[Exit  Bbrtband. 

Enter  Oblando  on  the  other  side. 

Or.  Draw  thy  dun  curtain  round,  oh,  niglu ! 
black  night ! 

Inspirer  and  concealer  of  foul  crimes ! 

Thou  wizard    night!   who  conjur'st  up  dark 
thoughts,  [guilt ! 

And  mak'st  him  bold,  who  else  would  start  at 

Beneath  thy  veil  the  villain  dares  to  act. 

What  in  broad  dav  he  would  not  dare  to  think. 

Oh,  night !  thou  hid'st  the  dagger's  point  from 
men. 

But  canst  thou  screen  the  assassin  from  himself  1 

Shut  ouc  the  eye  of  heav'n  1  extinguish  con- 
science t 

Or  heal  the  wounds  of  honour  \  Oh,  no,  no,  no ! 

Yonder  she  goes — the  guilty,  charming  JuUa ! 

My  genius  dnves  me  on — Julia,  I  come. 

{Runs  of.) 

ScBNB— -T^fe^  Pamlion. 

An  arched  door,  through  which  Julia  and  her 
maid  come  forward  on  the  stage. 
Julia.  Not  here  1   not  come  1  look  out,  my 
faithful  Anna. 
There  was  a  time— oh,  time  for  ever  dear  ! 
When  Rivers  would  not  make  his  Julia  wait. 
Perhaps  he  blames  me,  thinks  the  appointment 
Too  daring,  too  unlike  his  bashful  Julia ;  [bold, 
But  'twas  the  only  means  my  faithful  love 
Devis'd,  to  save  him  from  Orlando's  rashness. 
I  have  kept  close,  refus'd  to  see  my  Rivers  ; 
Now  all  is  still,  and  I  have  ventured  forth. 
With  this  kind  maid,  and  virtue  for  my  guard. 
Come,  we'll  go  in,  he  cannot  sure  be  long. 

{They  go  into  theptnUion.] 

Enter  Oblando,  his  sword  drawn  and  hioody, 
his  hair  dishevelled. 

Or.  What  have  I  done  t  a  deed  that  earns 
danmation ! 
Where  shall  I  fly  1  ah !  the  pavihon  door ! 
'Tis  open — it  invites  me  to  fresh  miilt ; 
ril  not  go  in — let  that  fallen  angel  wait. 
And  curse  her  stars  as  I  do. 
{The  midnight  bell  strikes.)    Hark!  the  bell !    • 
Demons  of  darkness,  what  a  peal  is  that ! 
A^in  !  *twill  wake  the  dead — I  cannot  bear  it ! 
'Tis  terrible  as  the  last  trumpet's  sound  ! 
That  was  the  marriage  signal !  Powers  of  hell. 
What  blessings  have  I  blasted  !  Rivers  !  Julia  ! 
(Julia  comes  out.) 
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JmHc   My  RiTCTB  calb ;  I  come,  I  come. — 
Orlando ! 

Or.  Yes, 

Thoa  beautiful  deceiver  !  'tis  that  wretch. 

JhJuu  That  perjur'd  friend. 

Or.  That  deril ! 

Julia.  Vm  betrejed. 

Why  art  thou  here  1 

Or.  Thou  canst  make  ruin  lovely, 

Or  I  would  ask,  why  didst  thou  bring  me  here  t 

Julia.  I  bring  thee  heral 

Or.  Yes,  thou,  bri^t  falsehood  !  thou. 

Julia.  No,  by  my  hopes  of  heaven !  where  is 
Some  crime  is  nte«nt.  [my  Rivers  1 

Or.  {ratchet  her  hand.)  Julia!   the  crime  is 
done. 
Dost  thou  not  shudder  1  art  thou  not  amas*d  1 
Art  thou  not  cold  and  blasted  with  my  touch  1 
Is  not  thy  blood  congeal*d !  does  no  black  horror 
Fill  thy  presaging  soul  1  look  at  these  hands ; 
Julia  !  they*re  suin'd  with  blood  ;  blood,  Julia, 
Nay,  look  upon  them.  [blood  ! 

Julia.  Ah  !  I  dare  not.    Blood  ! 

Or.  Yes,  thou  dear  false  one,  with  the  noblest 
That  ever  stain*d  a  dark  assassin's  hand,  [blood 
Had  not  thy  letter  with  the  guilty  message 
T«  meet  thee  here  this  hour,  blinded  mv  honour. 
And  wrought  my  passion  into  burninff  phrensy. 
Whole  worlds  should  not  have  bribed  me. 

Julia.  Letter  and  message  1 

I  sent  thee  none. 

Or.  Then  Bertrand  has  betrayed  me ! 

And  I  have  done  a  deed  beyond  all  reach. 
All  hope  of  mercy — I  have  murder'd  Rivers. 

Julta.  Oh  !  {She  falU  into  her  manTs  amui ) 

Or.  0  rich  reward  which  love  prepares  for 
Thus  hell  repays  its  instruments !        [murder ! 

Enter  Guildpord  with  tervants. 

Guild.  Where  is  he! 

Where  is  this  midnight  murderer  ?  this  assassin  1 
This  is  the  place  Orlando's  servant  nam'd. 

Or.  The  storm  comes  on.     'Tis  Guildford, 
good  old  man ! 
Behold  the  wretch  accurst  of  heaven  and  thee. 

Guild.  Accurst  of  both  indeed.     How,  Julia 
fainting ! 

Or.  She's  pure  as  holy  truth ;  she  was  de- 
And  so  was  I.  [ceiv'd. 

Guild.  Who  tempted  thee  to  this  ? 

Or.  Love,  hell,  and  Bertrand. 

Juiia  {recotering.)  Give  me  back  my  Rivers; 
I  will  not  live  without  him.     Oh,  my  father  ! 

Guild.  Father !  Tm  none ;  I  am  no  more  a 
father ; 
I  have  no  child  ;  my  son  is  basely  murder'd, 
And  my  sweet  daughter,  at  the  fatal  news, 
Is  quite  bereft  of  reason. 

Or.  Seize  me,  bind  me  : 

If  death's  too  great  a  mercy,  let  me  live  : 
Diag  me  to  some  damp  dungeon's  horrid  gloom. 
Deep  as  the  centre,  dark  as  my  offences ; 
Come,  do  your  office,  take  my  sword  ;  oh,  Ber- 
trand, 
Yet,  ere  I  perish,  could  it  reach  thy  heart ! 

( They  teize  Oslan do.  ) 

Julia.  I  will  not  long  survive  thee,  oh,  my 
Rivers ! 

VouL 


Erder  Rivxsa  with  ike  dagger. 

Riv.  Who  calls  on  Rivers  with  a  voice  so  sad. 
So  full  of  sweetness  1 

Guild.  Ah,  my  son  ! 

Julia.  *Tis  he,  *tis  he ! 

Julia  and  Rivbks  run  into  each  oiher*t  arms. 
Oklando  breaks  from  the  guarda^  and  falU 
on  hie  kneee. 

Or.  He  lives,  he  Uvea  !    the  godKht  Riwrs 
hves! 
Hear  it,  ye  host  of  heaven !  witness,  ye  saints ! 
Recording  ansels,  tell  it  in  your  songs  ; 
Breathe  it,  celestial  spirits,  to  your  lutes. 
That  Rivers  hves ! 

Julia.        Explain  this  wondrous  happiness  1 

Riv.  'Twas  Bertrand  whon  Orlando  killed ; 
the  traitor 
Has  with  his  dyinff  breath  confess'd  the  whole. 

Or.  Good  sword,  I  thank  thee ! 

Riv.  In  the  tangled  maxe 

Oriando  miss'd  the  path  he  was  to  take,  [ceal'd 
And  pass'd  through  that  where  Bertrand  lay  con- 
To  watch  th'  event :  Orlando  thought  'twas  me, 
And  that  I  play'd  him  false :  the  walk  was  dark. 
In  Bertrand's  bloody  hand  I  found  this  dagger, 
With  which  he  meant  to  take  my  life  ;  but  how 
Were  vou  alanh'dl 

Guild.  One  of  Orlando's  men, 

Whom  wealth  could  never  bribe  to  join  in  mnr- 

Or.     Murder  !  I  bribe  to  murder  1       [der— 

RiV'  No ;  'twas  Bertrand 

Brib'd  them  to  that  curst  deed;  he  lov']  my 

Or.  Exquisite  villain  !  [sister. 

Guild.  Fly  to  Emmelina, 

If  any  spark  of  reason  yet  remain. 
Tell  her  the  joyful  news.    Alas,  mdk  here ! 
Wildly  she  flies  !  Ah,  my  distraclii^ild  ! 

Enter  Emmelina  distracted. 

Em.  Off,  oflf !  I  will  have  way !  ye  ahall  noi 
hold  me ; 
I  come  to  seek  my  lord ;  is  he  not  here  1 
I'ell  me,  ye  vircins,  have  ye  seen  my  love, 
Or  know  you  where  his  flocks  repose  at  noon  1 
My  love  is  comely — sure  you  must  have  seen 

him; 
'Tis  the  great  promiser !  who  vows  and  swears ; 
llie  perjur'd  youth !  who  deals  in  oaths  and 

breaks  them. 
In  truth  he  might  deceive  a  wiser  maid. 
I  lov'd  him  once ;  he  then  was  innocent , 
He  was  no  murderer  then,  indeed  he  was  not ; 
He  had  not  kill'd  my  brother. 

Riv.  Nor  has  now ; 

Thy  brother  hves. 

km.  I  know  it^-yes,  he  lives 

Amonff  the  cherubim.  Murd'rers  too  will  hve ; 
But  where  1    I'll  tell  you  where — down,  down, 

down,  down. 
How  deep  it  is  !  'tis  fathomless — 'tis  dark ! 
No— there's  a  pale  blue  flame — ah,  poor  Or- 
Guild.  My  heart  will  burst.  [lando  ! 

Or.  Pierce  mine,  and  that  will  ease  it. 

Em.  {comes  up  to  her  father.)  I  knew  a  maid 
who  lov'd — but  she  was  mad — 
Fond,  fooUsh  girl !  Thank  heav'n.  I  am  not  mad ; 
2N 


set 
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Yet  the  afflicting  angel  has  been  with  me ; 
But  do  not  tell  my  father,  he  would  ffrieve  ; 
Sweet,  good  old  man — perhaps  ho*a  weep  to 

hear  it : 
I  never  taw  my  father  weep  but  once  ; 
rU  tell  you  when  il  was.     I  did  not  weep ; 
*Twa8  when — but  soft,  my  brother  must  not 

kiiow  it 
Twas  wftMD  his  poor  fond  daughter  was  refused. 
Qmili.  Who  can  bear  this  ? 
Or.    '  I  will  not  live  to  bear  it. 

Em,  icomu  up  to  Orlakdo.)  Take  comfort, 

thou  poor  wretch  !  Til  not  appear 
Against  thee,  nor  shall  Rivers  ;  but  blood  must. 
Blood  will  appear ;  there's  no  concealing  blood. 
What's  that !  my  brother's  ghost — it  vanishes ; 
{CtUehet  hold  o/Riveks.) 
Stay,  take  me  irflh  Ihee,  take  me  to  the  skies  : 
I  have  thee  fast ;  thou  shalt  not  go  without  me. 
Bat  hold— may  we  not  take  thn  murd'rer  with  us  1 


That  look  sayi— -No.    Whj  then  m  not  go 

with  thee. 
Yet  hold  me   fast— 'lis  dark— I'm   lost— Pm 

Sane.  {I>it*-) 

ne  crime  makes  many  needful ;  this 
day's  sin 
Blots  out  a  life  of  virtue.    Good  old  man ! 
My  bosom  bleeds  for  thee  ;  thy  child  is  dead, 
And  I  the  cause.    'Tis  but  a  poor  atonement ; 
But  I  can  make  no  other.  {Stabt  hinuelf.) 

Riv.  What  hast  thou  done  f 

Or.  Fiird  up  the  BWMure  of  my  sins.    Oh, 
mercy ! 
Eternal  goodness,  pardon  thi*  last  guilt ! 
Rivers,    thy    hand  !— /»rewell !   forgive    me, 

heaven  ? 
Yet  is  it  not  an  act  which  bars  forgiveness, 
A.ud  shuts  the  door  of  grace  icnr  over  ? — Oh ! 

{Dies.) 
{The  curtain  falU  to  aoft  mutic.) 


EPILOGUE. 


WRimif  BT  S.  B.  SHERIDAN,  ■■ 

Unhand  me,  gentlemen,  by  heaven,  I  say, 
ni  make  a  ghost  of  him  who  ban  my  way. 

[Bthind  the  scene*. 

Forth  let  me  come — A  poetaster  true, 
As  lean  as  envy,  and  as  baneful  too ; 
On  the  dull  audience  let  me  vent  my  rage. 
Or  drive  these  female  scribblers  from  the  stage. 
For  scene  or  history,  we've  none  but  these, 
The  law  of  liberty  and  wit  they  seize  ; 
In  tragic — comic — pastoral — they  dare  to  please. 
Each  puny  bard  must  surely  burst  with  spite. 
To  find  that  women  with  such  fame  can  write  ; 
But,  oh,  yonr  partial  favour  is  the  cause, 
Which  feeds  their  follies  with  such  full  applause. 
Yet  still  our  tribe  shall  seek  to  blast  their  fame, 
And  ridicule  each  fair  pretender's  aim  ; 
Where  the  dull  duties  of  domiptic  life 
Wage  with  the  muse's  toils  eternal  strife. 

What  motley  earns  Gorilla's  mind  perplex. 
While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex ! 
In  studious  dishabille  behold  her  sit, 
A  lettered  gossip,  and  a  housewife  wit ; 
At  once  invoking,  though  for  different  views, 
Her  gods,  her  cook,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 
Round  her  strew'd  room  a  frippery  chaos  Ues, 
A  checkered  wreck  of  notable  and  wise  ; 
Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  mass, 
Oppress  the  toilet,  and  obscure  the  glass ; 
Unfinish'd  here  an  epigram  is  laid, 
And  there  a  mantuamaker's  bill  unpaid  : 
Here  newborn  plays  foretaste  the  town's  ap- 
plause, 


Irf— SPOKEN  BT  MR.  LEE  LEWE8. 

There,  dormant  patterns  pine  for  future  ganio, 
A  moral  essay  now  is  all  her  care, 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  bill  of  fare : 
A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  dish. 
Here's  act   the  first — and   here — ^remove  with 
Now  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolls,  [fish. 
That,  soberly  casts  up  a  btfl  for  coals ; 
Black  pins  and  daggers  in  tee  leaf  she  sticks. 
And  tears,  and  thrmd,  and  balls,  and  thimbles 

mix. 
Sappho,  'tis  true,  long  vers'd  in  epic  song. 
For  years  esteem'd  all  household  studies  wrong ; 
When  dire  mishap,  though  neither  shame  nor  sin, 
Sappho  herself,  and  not  her  muse,  lies  in. 
The  virgin  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  bower. 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  power ; 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pile  o'ertum, 
A  caudle-cup  supplanu  the  sacred  urn  ; 
Nor  books  nor  implements  escape  their  rage. 
They  spike  the  inkstand,  and  they  rend  the  |>.ige ; 
Poems  and  plays  one  bsirbarous  fate  partake, 
Ovid  and  Plautus  suffer  at  the  stake. 
And  Anstotle's  only  sav'd — to  wrap  plumcake. 
Yet,  shall  a  woman  tempt  the  tragic  scene  1 
And  dare — but  hold — I  must  repress  my  spleen ; 
I  see  your  hearts  are  pledg'd  to  her  applause. 
While  Shakspeare's  spirit    seems  to  aid   her 

cause ; 
Well  pleas'd  to  aid— since  o'er  his  sacred  bier 
A  femde  hand  did  ample  trophies  rear, 
And  gave  the  greenest  laurel  that  is  worahipp'd 

there. 


POEMS. 


MORNING  SOULOQUY. 


•The  (bllowing  Mn«i  wbw  vrfMi  by  HmMih  More  fbr 
ber  own  use,  in  early  lift ;  bH  ft  e0py  having  been  glfen 
to  a  iViend,  the  aothor  waa  tapoftuned  la  print  it  She 
complied,  and  prettxed  to  the  piece  the  Ibllowing— 

'*  As  early  rising  is  very  conducive  to  health, 
and  to  the  imprOTement  of  the  mind  in  knowl- 
edge and  pie^,  this  soliloquy  is  designed  to  pro* 
mote  so  important  an  end ;  and  is  reconmiended 
more  particularly  to  young  persons,  as,  by  con- 
tracting a  habit  of  rising  early  in  the  davs  of 
their  youth,  they  would  he  less  liable  to  depart 
from  such  a  custom  as  they  advance  in  life. 
The  last  stanza  is  expressive  of  the  action  of 
rising,  in  order  that  those  who  re])eat  it  noiy 
have  no  excuse  for  not  quitting  their  beds  im- 
mediately." 

SoPT  slumbers  now  mine  eyes  forsake. 

My  powers  are  all  renewed  ; 
May  my  freed  spirit  too  awake, 

With  heavenly  strength  endued ! 

Thou  silent  muvfeer  Sloth,  no  more 

My  mind  impm>n*d  keep ; 
Nor  let  me  waste  another  nour 

With  thee,  thou  felon  Slssp. 

Hark,  O  my  soul,  could  dying  men 

One  lavish'd  hour  retrieve, 
Though  spent  in  tears,  and  pass*d  in  pain. 

What  treasures  would  they  give ! 

But  seas  of  pearl,  and  mines  of  gold, 

Were  offerM  them  in  vain ; 
Their  pearl  of  countless  price  is  lost,* 

And  where*s  the  promi8*d  gain  1 

Ixkrd,  when  thy  day  of  dread  account 
For  squandered  hours  shall  come. 

Oh,  let  them  not  increase  th'  amount. 
And  swell  the  former  sum ! 


*  See  Matthew  xlii.4«. 


Teach  me  in  health  each  good  M  fl/t%i 

I,  dying,  shall  ealtem; 
And  every  pleasure  to  despise  *  ^ 

I  then  shall  worthless  deem. 

For  all  thy  wondrous  mercies  pail' 

My  grateful  voice  I  ndbe. 
While  thus  I  quit  the  W  of  rest 

Creation's  Lord  to  jniiiik 


J'^     . 


ON  MR.  SHAPLAND, 

An  emhient  Apothecary  In  BrislaL 

WouLDST  thou  inquire  of  him  who  sleeps  be* 
neath,  [dust* 

This  tomb  shall  tell  thee,  *tis  no  conmum 
That,  crushed  at  length  by  oft  defeated  death, 

FiUs  the  cold  urn  committed  to  its  tmst 

Stranger !  this  buildinff  fallen  to  decay, 

Was  once  the  dwelEn^  of  an  huiest  nini— 
A  spirit  cheerful  as  the  light  of  day — 
The  soul  of  friendship— milk  of  human  kind. 

His  art  forbade  th*  expiring  ¥rretch  to  die. 
Empowered  the  nerveless  tongue  once 
to  speak, 

Restor'd  its  lustre  to  the  sunken  ere, 
And  spread  fresh  roses  on  th»^ffrid  eheek, 


Each  various  duty  bound  on  i 

'Twas  his  with  glowing  duty  to  perform. 
As  crystal  pure,  his  stream  of  conduct  ran, 

UnstainM  by  iblly,  undisturbM  by  stonn. 

With  me,  then,  stranger  !  mourn  departed 
worth; 

Steerd  is  the  heart  that  can  forbear  to  ai^ ; 
Let  deep  regret  call  all  thy  sorrows  fonn — 

Live  as  he  liv'd — and  fear  not  then  to  die.* 

*  I>r.  Sconhonae  had  the  highest  eoteem  fbr  Mr.  8hap- 
land,  who  attended  his  Amily,  as  well  aa  that  of  Mrs. 
More,  eren  after  he  had  left  off  general  practice.  Dr. 
Stonhonae,  in  1789,  presented  to  Mr.  Sbapland  a  pises 
of  plate  **  aa  a  teetireony  of  his  gratitude  fbr  the  romara 
tioo  of  health,  through  tlie  blcaMng  of  God." 
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